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POEMS OF JOHN DRYDEN. 


ON DRYDEN'S RELIGIO LAICI. 


BY THE EARL OF ROSCOMMON. 


E gone, you ſlaves, you idle vermin go, 

Fly from the ſcouryes, and your maſter know); 
Let free, impartial men, from Dryden learn 
Myſterious ſecrets, of a high concern, 

And weighty truths, ſolid convincing ſenſe, 
Explain'd by unaffected eloquence. 
What can you (Revererd Levi) here take ill? 
Men till had faults, and men will have them ſtill; 
He tiat hath rore, and lives as angels do, 
Muſt be an angel, but what's that to you? 

While mighty Lewis finds the pope too great, 
And dreads the yoke of his impoſing ſeat, 
Our ſets a more tyrannio power aſſume, . 

And would ſor ſcorpions clange the rods of Rome; 
That church detain'd the legacy divire; 

Fanatics caſt the pearls of heaven to ſwine: 

What then have thinking honeſt men to do, 

But chuſe a mean between th* uſurping two ? 

Nor can ch Męyptian patriarch blame thy muſe, 

Which for his firmneſs does his heat excuſe; 
Whatever councils have approv'd his _ 

The preface ſure was his own act and deed 
Our church will have that preface read, you'l ſay: 
Tis true: but ſo ſhe will th* Apocrypha; 
And ſuch as can believe them, freely may. 

But did that Cod (fo little underſtood) 

Whoſe Carling attribute is being good, 

From the dark womb of the rude chaos bring 
Such various creatures and make man their king, 
Yet leave his favourite man, his chieſeſt care, 
More wretched than the vileſt inſects are? 
O! how much happier and more ſafe are they? 
If helpleſs millions muſt be doom'd a prey 
To yelling furies, and for ever burn 
In that ſad place from whence is no return, 
For unbelief in one they never knew, 
Or ſor not doing what they could not do ! 
The very fiends know ſor what crime they fell, 
_ ſo do — their followers that rebel: 

Vor. III. 


; 


* 


If then a blind, well-meaning, Indian ftray, 
Shall the great gulph be ſtew'd him for the Way? 
For better ends our kind Recemer dy'd, 
Or the faln angels room will Ve ut ili G:pply'd. 
That Chriſt, who at the great deciding day, 
(For he decla: es what he reſo;ves to ſay) 
Will damn the goats for their il!-natvr'd faults, 
And ſave the ſheep for acl ions, rot tor thoughts, 
Hath too much mercy to ſend men to hell, 
For humble charity, and hoping well. 
To what ſtupidity are zealots grown, 


_ I Whoſe inhumanity profuſely ſhown 


In damning crowds of fouls, may damn their own. 
I'I err at leaſt on the ſecurer fide, 
A convert free from malice and from pride. 


— . —u———t — 
TO MY FRIEND, MR. JOHN DRYDEN, 


ON HIS SEVERAL EXCELLENT TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE ANCIENT POETS. | 


BY G. GRANVILLE, LORD LANSDOWNE. 


S flowers tranſplanted from a ſouthern ſky, 
But hardly bear, or in the raiſing die 

Miſſing the r native ſun, at heſt retain 

But a faint odour, and ſurvive with pain: 

Thus ancient wit, in modern numbers taught, 

Wanting the warmth v. ithwhich its author wrote, 
Is a dead image, and a ſenſeieſs draught. 

While we transfuſe, the nimble ſpirit flies, 

Eſcapes unſeen, evaporates, and dies. 

Who then to copy Roman wit defire, 

Muſt imitate with.Roman force and fire, 

In elegance of ſtyle and phraſe the ſame, 

And in the ſparkling genius, and tlie flame. 

Whence we conclude from thy tranſlated ſong, 

So juſt, ſo ſmooth, ſo ſoft, and yet ſo ſtrong, 

Oceleſtial poet! ſoul of harmory ! 

That every genius was reviv'd in thee, 

Thy trumpet ſounds, the dead are rais'd to light, 

E and take to heaven their flight ; 


; 


Deck'd in thy verfe, as clad with rays they ſhine, 
All glorified, immortal, and divine. 

As Britain in rich ſoil at ounding wide, 
Furniſh'd for uſe, for luxury, and pride, 

Yet ſpreads her wanton fails on every ſhore 
For foreign wealth, inſatiate ſtill of more; 

To her own wool the ſilks of Aſia joins, 

And to her plent : ous harveſts India's mines; 
So Dryden, rot contented with the fame 

Of his own works, though an immortal name, 
To lands remote ſends ſorth his learned muſc, 
The nohleſt feeds of foreign wit to chooſe : 
Feaſting our ſenſe ſo many various ways, 

Say, is't thy bounty, or thy thirſt of praiſe ? 
That, by comparing others, all miglu ſee 
Who moſt excel, are yet excell'd by thee. 


— — —U—ñ—§— fſ:1 


TO MR. DRYDEN, 
BY 


JOSEPH ADDISON, TSG 


; 


| 


OW long, great poet, ſhall thy ſacred lays 
Provoke our vonder and tranſcend our pra:fe 

Can neither injuries of time, or age, 
Damp thy poetic heat and quench thy rage? 
Not ſo thy Ovid in his exile wrote ; 
Grief clull'd his breaſt, and chec%'d his riſing thought; 
Per ſive and ſad, his crcoping muſe betrays 
The Roman genius in its laſt decays. 

Prevailing warmth has fill thy mind poſſeſt, 
And ſecond youth is kindled in thy breaſt. 
Ti.ou mak*ſt the beauties oi the Romans known, 
And Engin d t oaſts of riches rot her own: 
Thy lines .:ave heigluen'd V irgil's majeſty, 
And Tiorace worners at himſelt in thee. 
Thou teacheſt Ferſras to inform our iſle 
In \..ccther num ers, and a clearer ſtyle: 
And juveral, inſtructed in thy page, 
Edge his ſatire, and improves his rage. 
Thy copy caſts a tairur lielit on all, 
Ard ſtill outſhines the bright original. 

Now (vd boaſts ti” advantage of thy ſong, 
And tells his ſtory in the Britiſn tongue ; 
Thy charming vere arid fair tranſiations how 
How tliy own laurel firſt bezan. o grow; 
How wild Lycaon, chang'd by angry Cods, 
And ſrighted at liimſclf, ran howling thro' the woos. 

O may ſt ti ou ſtill tie roble tale pro'ong, 
Nor age, nor ſickneſs interrupt thy ſong : 
Then may ve wor derne ia, how human limbs 
Fae» mer'd kir.gComns. and diſſolv'd in ſtreams, 
Of t' oſe rich ſruits that on the ſertil mould 
Turn'd ve"low iy dep ee, and ripen'd into gold: 
Ho ſome in feathers, or a ragzed hide 
Have 1:v'd a ſecond liie, and different natures try'd. 
Then wil?! t':y Grid, thus tra om d, reveal 
A r.obler change than lie himiſelſ can tell. 


| 


DRYDEN?*S POEMS. 


| FROM 


ADDISON'S ACCOUNT 
: & 4 Þ} © 


ENGLISH POETS. 


UT fee where artſul Dryden next appears, 
Grown old in rhyme, but charming ev'n in years. 
Great Dryden next! whoſe-tuneful muſe affords 
The ſweeteſt nunibers and the fitteſt words. 
Whether in comic ſounds, or trafic airs, 

She forms her voice, ſhe moves our ſmiles and tears. 
If ſatire or heroic ſtrains ſhe writes, 

Her hero pleaſes, and her ſatire bites. 

From her no ha ſh unartſul numbers fall, 

She wears all dreſſes, and ſhe charms in all: 

How miglu we ſear our Engliſh poetry, 

That lone has flouriſh'd, ſhould decay in thee : 

Did not the Muſes* other hopes appcar, 

Harmonious Conrvreve, and jorbid our fear ! 

Con greve | whole fancy's unexhauſted ſtore 

Has given alrcady much, and promis* more. 
Conxgreve thall ſt. Il preferve thy fame alive, 

And Dryden's Muſe ſhall in his friend ſurvive. 


„ 


——— . — —U[EZ:— 


0 N 
ALEIANDER'S F EAST: 
o *, 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
AV ODE. 


FROM MR POPE'S ESSAY ON CRITICISM, |. 376. 


EAR how Timotheus” vary'd lays ſurprize, 
LT And hid alternate paſiions fall and rife ! 
While, at cach change, the fon of Lybian Jove 


No burns with glory, and then melts with love; 


Now his fierce eyes with ſparkling fury glow, 
Now fighs ftca! out, and te ars begin to Row. 
*erfians and Creeks like turns of nature found 
And the world's victor ſtood iubdued by ſound, 
The power ot Muße all our hearts allow, 

And what Timotleus was is Dryden now. 


| — ͤ  — — —  — 


CHARACTER OF DRYDEN, 
FROM AN ODE OF GRAY. 


JDEHOLD, where Dryden's leſs preſumptuous car, 
Wide o'er the fields of glory bear 
Two courſers of ethereal race, 


With necks in thunder cloath'd, and long-reſounding 


Pace. ”"* 
Hark, his hands the lyre explore 
3right-ey*'d Fancy hovering o'er, 
Scarters from her pictur d urn, 
"Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn. 


But, ab! "tis heard ro more 


Oh! lyre divi:.e, + tiat Caring ſpirit 
+. abes thee now ? though he inherit 


” ol 4 % 
Mag. Coll. Oxon. 4 4 
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* the pride, nor ample pinion, 
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DRYDEN'S POEMS. 
at the Theban eagle bear I TH inſpiring ſun to Albion draws more nigh, 
4 with — dominion | The north at length teems with a work, to vie 


Through the azure deep of air: 

Yet oft beſore his infant eyes would run 

Such forms, as glitter in the Muſe's ray 

With orient hues, unborrow'd of the fun: 

Vet ſha!l he mount, and keep his diſtant way 
t:eyond the limits of a vulgar tate 

Feneath the good how far—but far above the great. 


. — 


T 0 
THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR 


0 F 


ABSALOM axd ACHITOPHEL. 


AKE it as earneſt of a faith renew'd, 
i þ Your theme is vaſt, your verſe divincly good: 
Where, though the Nine their beauteous ſtrokes 
re pcat, 

And the — lines on golden anvils beat, 
It looks as if they ſtrook them at a heat. 
So all ferenely great, ſo juſt refin d 
Like auge!s love to human ſeed indin'd, 
It ſtarts a giant, and exalts the kind. 
"T'is ſpirit ſeen, whoſe fiery atoms roll. 
Do brightly nerce, each ſyllable 's a ſoul. 
KY s miniature of man, but he's all heart; 

Tis what the world would be, but wants the art 3 
io whom even the fanat.cks Altars ra.ſe, 
Pow in their own deſpite, and grin your praiſe ; 
An if a Milton from the dead aroſe, 
Fil d off the ruſt, and the right party choſe. 
Nor, Sir, be ſhock" d at what the giooiny ſay ; 
Turn rot your feet too inward, nor too ſplay. 
"Lis gracious all, and great: puſh on your theme; 
Lean your griev d head on David's diadem. 

David, that rebel Iſrael's envy mov'd; 

David, by God and all good men belov'd. 

The beauties of your Abſaiom excel : 
Hut more the charms of charming Annabel : 
Of Annabel, than May's firſt morn more bright, 
Chearfu! as ſummer's noon, and chaite as winter's 

nif.at, 
Of Annabel, the Muſc's deareſt theme; 
Of Annabel, the angel of my dream. 
Thus let a broken eloquence attend, 
Ard to your maſter- piece theſe ſhadows ſend. 
NAr. LEE. 


...... — ——— 


To 
THE CONCEALED AUTHOR 
oF 


ABSALOM axv ACHITOPHEL. 
AIL, heaven-born Muſe! hail, ever, ſacred 
The . of our age. 


[On wit ſo vaſt, as could oblige a crown 
| 


3 

With Homer's flame and Virgil's majeſty ; 

While Pindus' loſty heighth our poet ſought, 

(His raviſh'd mind with vaſt ideas fraught) 

Our language fail'4 beneath his riſing thought. 

This checks rot his attempt; for Maro'g mines 

He drains of all their gold, t' adorn his lines : 

Througheach of v-hich the Mantuan genius ſhines. 

The rock obeyꝰ d the powerful Hebrew guide, 

Her flinty breaſt difſolv'd into a tide: 

Thus on our ſtubborn language he 

And makes the Helicon in which he ſails ; 

The dialect, as well as _ — * 

And, with his poem, a new ſpeech preſents. 

Hail, then, thou matchleſs thou great un- 
known, 

That give your country fame, yet ſhun your own ! 

In vain ; for every where your praiſe you find, 

And, not to meet it, you muſt ſhun mankind. 

Your loyal theme each loyal reader draws, 

And ev*n the fations give your verſe applauſe, 

Whoſe lightning ſtrikes to ground their idol cauſe : 

The cauſe for whoſe dear ſake they drank a flood 

Of civil gore, ror ſpar'd the -oyal blood; 


The E growth to cruſh, our prelates 


In vain, by FP UN GO TRA LIES 

Yet by one ſtab of your keen fatire dies ; 

Before your ſacred lines their ſhatter'd Dagon lies. 
Oh! it unworthy we appcar to Fnow 

The fire, to whom this lovely birth we owe: 

Deny'd our ready homage to 

And can at beſt but thankful be by ; 

This hope remains: May David's godlike mind 

(For him Wies v rote) the unkrown author find; 

And, having ſound, ſhower equal favours cown 


N. ars. 


— . — —u— 


! 


THE AUTHOR OF THE MEDAL. 


| NCE more our awful poet arms, tꝰ engage 
The tireatening, hyd a faction of the age; 

Once mo: e prepares his dreadivl pen to wield, 

And every Muſe attends him to the field. 

By art and nature for this taſk defign'd, 

Vet modeſtly the fight he long ceclin'd ; 


|Fortore the torrent of his verſe to roar, 
| Nor loos'd his ſatire till the needful our. 


His ſovereizm's riglit, by patience half betray*d, 
Wak'd his avenying genius to his aid. 

Bleſt Muſe, whoſe wit with ſuch a cauſe was crown'd, 
And bleſt the cauſe that ſuch a champion tound ! 
With choſen verſe upon tlie ſoe he falls, 

And blach ſee:tion in each quarter galls ; 

Yet, like a prince with ſubiects 10ic'd t' engage, 
Secure of conqueſt he rebates h:s rave ; 

His tury got vithovt diſtinctiop ſheds, 

Hurls mortal Lolts, but on devoted heads; 

To leſs-iaſe ge members gentle ſound, 


* * or elſe pours balm into the wound. 
2 : g 


+ 


Such generous grace, th* ungrateful tribe abuſe, 
And treſpaſs on the mercy of his Muſe : 
Their wretched doggrel rhymers ſorth they bring, 
To ſnarl and bark arainſt the poets king; 
A crew, that ſcandalize the nation more, 
Than all the - treaſor;-canting prieſts before. 
On theſe he ſcarce vouchſafes a ſcornffll ſinile, 
But on theit po werſul patrors turrs his ſtyle: 

A ſtyle fo keen, as ev'n from faction draws 
The vital poiſon, ſtabs to tu' heart their cauſe. 
Take ther, great Bard, what tribute we can raiſe ; 
Accept our thanks, for you tranſcend our 3 A 

| . TATE. 


1 


| 


| 


* 


i 


| 
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TO TAPS 
UNKNOWN AUTHOR or Txz MEDAL; 
AND OF 
ABSALOM Ax D ACHITOPHEL. 


Jun pious ignorance, with dubious praiſe, 

Altars of old to Gods unknown did raiſe: 

k not the lov d deity; they knew - 

Divine Heats a cauſe divine did ſhew ; 

Nor can we doubt when ſuck theſe numbers are, 

Such is their cauſe, though the worſt Muſe ſhall 
dare 


Their ſacred worth in humbie verſe de clare. 
As gentle Thames, charm'd with thy tuneful ſong, 
Glides in a peaceful majeſty along; 
No rebel ſtone, ro lofty hunk, does brave 
The eaſy paſſage of lus ſilent wave: 
So, ſacred poet, ſo thy numbers flow, 
Sine cy, vet mild as happy lovers woos ; 
Strong, yet harmonious too as planets move, 
Vet toft as Cown upon the Wings of love. 
How ſwert does virtue in your dreſs appear; 
How much more charming, when much leſs ſevere ! 
Whilſt you our ſenſes harmleſsly beguile, 
Wit! all th' allurements of your happy ſtyle ; 
VY* infipuate loyalty with kind deceit, 
And irio ſcaſe th unthinking many cheat. 
£0 thc f ett Thracian with his charming tyre 
Into rud rature virtue did infpire; 
So tue lavage herd to reaſon drew, 
Vet ſcurce ſc ſveet, ſo charmin ly as you 
O that you would, witi ſome ſuch powerful charm, 
Fnervatc Albion to juſt valour warm 
Whether much-ſuricring Charles ſhall theme afford, 
Or the great deeds of godlike James's ſword. 
Again ſair Gallia might be ours, again 
Arother fleet might paſs the ſubje c main, 
Arother Edward lead the Britons on, 
Or ſuch an Offary as you did moan; 
While in ſuch numbers you, in ſech a ſtrain, 
Inflame t eir courage ad reward their pain. 
Let ſuſe Ac hitophel the rout engage, 
Talk eaſy Abſalom to rebel rage; 
Let frugal Suimei curſe in holy ze al, 
Or mo1eſt Corah more new plots reveal; 
Whult conſtant to himſelf, ſecure of fate, 
Cood David ſtill maintains the royal fate. 
Though each in vam ſuch var:ous ills employs, 
F:rmly he ſtands, and ern thoſe ills enjoys; 
* 


| 


| 


F aud 


Thou beft, thou greateſt ot tae Britiſh race, 


1 Of talk, when they did to ſuch beings 


DRYDEN'S POEMS. 


Firm, as fair Albion, midſt the raging main, 
Surveys incircling danger with diſdain. 

In vain the waves aſſault the unmov'd ſhore, 

In vain the winds with mingled fury roar, 

Fair Albion's beauteous clifts ſhine whiter than 

; before. 

Nor ſhalt thou move, though e thy fall conſpire, 
Though the wo. ſe rage of z:a!'s fanatic fire; 


„ — ˙ OR 2 OO = 


T hou only fit to fill great Charlez's place. 

Ah, wretched Britons ! ah, too ſtubborn iſle ! 
Ah, Niff-neck'd Iſracl on bleſt Canaan's ſoil ! 
Are thoſe dear proof. of heaven's indulgence vain, 
Reſto mz David and his gentle reign ? 
is it in vain thou all the goods doſt krow, 

Auſpic ous ſtars on mortals ſhed below, 
Whil. all thy ſtreams with milk, thy lands with 
honey Row ? | 
No more, ſond iſle! ::0 more thyſelf engage 
in civil fury, and inteftine raze : 
No rebel zcal thy di teous land moleſt, 
But a ſmooth calm ſoothe cvery peace ſul breaſt. 
While in ſuch charming notes divinel/ ſings 
The beſt of poets, of the beſt of kings. 
| J. Apams. 


—_————  —— 


To Ma. DRYDEN, 


RELIGIO LAICI. 


* 


OSE Gods the pious ancients did ad ore, 
They learnt in verſe de voutly to implore, 
Thinking it rude to uſe the common way 
Pray. 
Nay, they that taught religion firſt, thought fit 
In verſe its ſacred precepts to tra ſinit: 

So Solon too did his ſtatutes draw, 

And every little ſtanza was a law. 

By theſe few precedents we plainly ſee 

The primitive deſign of poctry; 

Which, by reſto ing to its native vſe, 

You generouſly have reſcued from abuſe. 
Whilſt your jov'd Muſe does in ſweet numbers fing, 
She vindicates ker God, and godlike king. 
Atheiſt, and rebel too, ſhe docs oppoſe 

(God and the king have always the ſame foes). 
Legions of verſe you raife In their defence, 

And write the factious to obedience ; 


| You the bold Arian to Arms defy, 
| A conquering champion for the Deity 


Againſt the Whigs firſt parents, who did dare 
To difinherit Cod- Almighty's heir. 

And what the hot-brein'd Arian firſt began, 

Is carried on by the Socinian, 

Who ſtill aſſociates to keep God a man. 

But *tis the prince of poets” taſk alone 

T* affert the rights of God's and Charles's throne. 
Whilſt vulgar poets purchaſe vulgar fame 

By chaunting Chloris' or fair Pbyllis' name; 
Whoſe reputation ſhall laſt as long, 

As fops and ladies fng the amorous ſong. 

A rdbler ſubje& wiſely they refuſe, 

The mighty weight would cruſh their feeble Mufe. 


; 


| 


\ 
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DRYDEN'S POEMS. 5 


So, ſtory tells, a painter ance would try 

With his bold hand to limn a deity : 

And he, by frequent pract.fing that part, 
Could draw a minor-zod with wondrous art: 
Fut when great did to the workman fit, 
The thunderer ſuch horror did beget, 

That put the frighted artiſt to a ſand, 

And made his pencil drop from 's baffled hand. 


TO MR. DRYDEN, UPON HIS TRANSLATION OF 


THE THIRD BOOK OF VIRCIL'S GFORGICS. 


A PINDARICK ODE. 
By Ma. JOHN DENNIS. 


HILE mounting with expanded wings 
1 ſwan unbounded heaven ex- 
Plores, 
While with ſeraphic ſounds he towering ſings, 
Till to divinity he ſoars : 
Mankind ſtands wondering at his flight, 
Charm'd with his muſic, and his height: 
Which both tranſcend our praiſe. 
Nay Gods incline their raviſh'd ears, 
And tune their own harmonious ſpheres, 
To his melodious lays. 
Thou, Dryden, canſt his rotes recite 
In modern numbers, which expreſs 
Their muſic, and their utmoſt might: 
Thou, wondrous with ſucceſs 
Canſt emulate his flight. 


11. 
Sometimes oſ humble rural things, 
Thy Muſe, which keeps great Maro ſtill in fight, 
In middle air with varied numbers ſings ; 
And ſometimes her ſonorous flight 
To heaven ſublimely wings. 


| 


Put firſt takes time with majeſty to riſe, 
Then, witio:r pride, dwirely great, 
She mourts her nat ve ſkics; 
And, Goddef like, retains her ſtate 
When down again ſhe flies. 
Commands, which judgment gives, ſhe ſtill obeys, 
Roth to depreſs her fi:2lit, and ra.fc. 
Thus Mercury from haven deſcends, 
And to this under world his journcy bends, 
When {ove his dread commands has given: 
But ſtill, deſcrrding, digrity mantains, 
As much a Go: upon our aumble plains, 
As when he, towermę, reaſcends to heaven. 


111. 
But when thy Goddeſs takes her flight, 
With ſo much majeſty to ſuch a height, 
As can alone ſuthce to prove, 
That ſhe deſcends from mighty Jove : 
Gods! Wy then riſe, and ſoar, and 
ine 
Immortal ſp:rit animates each line; 
Fach with bright Aame that fires our ſouls is crown'd, 
Each has magnificence of ſound, 
And harmony divine. 
Thus the fit ſt orbs, in their high rounds, 
With ſhining pomp advance ; 
And to their own ccœleſtial ſounds 
Majeſtically dance. 
On, with eternal ſymphony, they roll, 
Each turn'd in its harmoniovs courſe 
And each inform'd by the prodigious force 
Of an empyreal ſoul. 


„“ Sec a Poem by Dux x, in this work 


DRYDEN'S ORIGINAL POEMS. 


— 


UPON 
THE DEATH OF LORD HASTINGS. 


M noble Haſtings immaturely die, 
The honour of his ancient family, 
Beauty and learning thus together meet, 

To bring a w.nding for a wedding ſheet ? 
Muſt virtue prove death's harbinger ? muſt ſhe, 
With him expiring, feel mortality? 

Is death, fin's wages, grace's now ? ſhall art 
Make us more learned, only to depart ? 

If merit be diſcaſe ; if virtue death; 

To be good, not to be; who'd then bequeath 
Himſelf to diſcipline ? who'd not eſteem 
Labour a crime? ſtudy ſclf-murther deem ? 
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Our noble youth nor» Have pretence to be 


Dunces ſecurely, ignorant healt fully. 


Rare linguiſt, whoſe worth ſ;»eaks itſelf, whoſe praiſe, 
Though not his own, all toagucs beſide do raſe ; 
Than whom great Alexander may ſeem 1-3 ; 

Who conquer'd men, but not their languages. 

In his mouth nat. ons ſpake ; his torgne might be * 
Interpreter to Greece, France, Italy. | 
His native ſoil was the for parts 0 t earth; 

All Europe was too Harrow ior his hurth. 

A young apoſtle: and vrith reverence may 

I ſpeak it, inſpir'd with &:{t of tongues, as they. 
Nature gave him a cl:ild, what men in vain 

Oft ſtrive, by art, though further d, to obtain. 

His body was an erb, his ſublime foul 


Did move on virtue's, and on learning's pole: 
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Whoſe repular motions better to our view, 

wa: Archimele:;' ſphere, the heavens did ſhew. 

Guter and virtues, languages, and arts, 

; caut; and learmirg, nil'd up all t parts. 

! va ins gifts, whic fo like talling ftars appear 

Sat. 7d in others; ail as in their ſphere, 

de {xd co wlontc in bis fo.l; and thence 

d. one th1ouÞh his | oy, with ſveet influence; 

Le; 112. te 0.65 fo on each Lab fall, 

Lic toe na. rer der'd was cebeſt. al. 

Co e, can” © tolem, and trial malte, 

at tio tus hero“ an, tude canſt take: 

Pen tat tranſcends thy (kill; thrice happy all, 

Cc via we hut prove thus aftronomica!. 

Lv T3'yci.o now, ſtruck with this ray which Tone 

fore hri-i.t i th* morn, than others beam at noon, 

ed tate his aftrolabe, and ſeek out here 

V. it new ſcar twWas did gud our hemiff. here. 

R ple nid then with ſuch rare gifts as te, 

Where was room left for fuck a ſoul d. ſcaſe? 

Tie nat.on's im hath drawn that veil which ſhrouds 

Our day-ſpring in fo ſad beniglitine clouds, 

Heaven would ro 'oocer truſt its pledge; but thus 

Recail o it ; rapt its Canymede fro:n us. 

Was thee 10 milder way but the ſmall-por, 

The ver» fiir of Pancora's loc? 

do many i, ots. lke nwves on Verus' ſoil, 

On. je el ſet oF with ſo many a fol; 

Blitcrs with price ſwell'd, which thirough's fleſh 
clid ſprout 

Like roſe-huds, luck i' th lily ſi in at out. 

Tag!: little me had a tear in it, 

To wal tie ſauit its rifing did commit: 

Wt. i; r-ocl-ike, with its own lord at ſtriſe; 

Toes mate aa inf rreftion *'ganit his Lite. 

Or vere thieſe cmi ſert to acorn his ſkin, 

ie 37.22 of a richer ſoul within? 

To.iomet reed foretel his change crew on, 

not corps might ſeem a conſtellat on. 

O hahe 4d of old, how great a ftrife 

Had been, who from his death ſhould draw their 
life ? 

WI ſhoull, by one rich draught, tecome hae er 

Seneca, Cato, Numa, Cafar, ere? 

Lewd, virtuous, pious, freat ; and hae by this 

An wmive:{;) met. pſychoſis. 

NMuſt all thefc aged ii e, in one ſurcral 

FYxpire? 

Who, hat Te Vat his life out, his zreat fame 

Ha fon {ove any Grech or Ko nan name. 

Put hay wir ter, with ore bla“, hat! brouzht 

Je hones ol autumn, ſum ner, ſprine, to roucht. 

2 hus ta es the oak i' th ſprig, i' tui blade the corn; 

Tins wit10{ young, this Phenix dies, new-rorn. 

F*uſt rien od turce-leg'd grey-beards with their 
dont, 

C atarrhs, rheums, ache:, live three long ages out? 

Jinte's oh, only ft for th noſpital! 

e bang ani quaries rooms witial ! 

* "Rt Gru bard „ lechers ſpert with ſinnirg. live 


Renn elps nl othe, poliets, me give? 
Tove, at ich as ſhould die? fia we meet 
rt Lo bu ghoitly ſothers in te Brent ? | 
C-1 jk ihe mer; ſorrow e force its way; 
goes ol tears ra 21.401 ſip i beſt lay. 


Tic ion:wmy f. : t over flo v ing eyes 


Vil werp ot laſt.ng — of ele g. es. 
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die in one fo youre. io ſmall ? | 


POEMS. 


Put thou, O virgin-widow, left alone. 
Now thy beloved, ltzaven-raviſhed ſpo-ite is gone. 
Whoſe ſk.ltul fire in vain ſtrove to apply 
Me!" cines, when thy balm was no reme;y, 
With greater than Platonic love, O we! 
is ſoul, t ougti not his ody, to thy be: 
Let that ma'-e thee a mother; bring thou forth 
TH ideas 0: hus virtue, knowledge, worth; 
Tranſcr;be th original in new copies; give 
Haſtings o th better part; fo ſhalt he live 
In's nohier ha!ſ; and the great grandfire be 
Of an heroic divine progeny : 
An iſſue, wich t' eternity ſhall laſt, 
Vet hut th” irrad.ations which he caſt. 
Ereq no mauſoleums: for his heſt 
Monument is his ſpouſe's marble breaſt. 


HrzofcsrAN ZAS ON THE DEATH or 
OLIVER CROMVWVELLDL. 


WRITTEN AFTER HIS FUNERAL, 


1 
ND ro tis time; for their off. cious haſte, 
Wlo would before have borne him to tlic ſæy, 
Like eager Romans, ere all rites were paſt, 
Did let toc ſcon the ſacred eagle fly. 


. IT. 
Tlough our beſt rotes are treafon to his ſame, 
Join'd with the loud applauſe of public voice; 
Since heaven, what praiſe we offer to his name, 
Rath render d too authentic by its choice. 


111. 
Though in His praiſe ro arts can liberal le. 
Since tl ev whoſe Mules have the higheit flow, 
Add not o his immortal memory, 
Put do an act of friendſhip to their awn: 


IV. 
Yet tis our duty, and our intereſt too, 
Such monuments as we can build to raiſe ; 
weft all the world prevent what we ſho':1d do, 
And claim a title in him by their praiſe. 


V. 
How ſhall I then begin, or where conclude, 
Jo draw a fame fo truly circular; 
For in a round what order can be ſhew'd, 
Where all the parts ſo equal perfect are? 


VI. 
His grandeur he der:v*d from heaven alone; 

For he was great ere ſortur.e made him fo : 
And wars, like raiſts that r.ſe againſt the ſun 

Made him but greater ſeem, not greater grow. 

VII. 

No borrow'd bays his temples did adorn, 

Nut to our crown he did freſh jewels bring; 
Nor was his virtue poiſon'd ſoon as born, 

With tlie too early thougits of Leing king. 
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VII. 
fortune, Vat eaſy miſtreſs to the young. 
Hut to her ancient ſervants, coy and hard, 
Him at that age her ſavourites rank d among, 
Wien ſhe her beſt-lov'd Pompey did diſcard. 


| IX. 
He private mark'd the faults of others' ſway, 
And ſet as ſea- marks for himſelf to ſhun : 
Not 1.ke raſh monarchs, Wo their youth betray 
By acts their age too late would with undone. 


X. 
And yet damit ion was not his deſign; 
We © ve that bleſſing, not to him, but heaven, 
Which to fair acts unſouglit rewards did 10.n; 
Rewards, that Ic{s to him than us were given. 


x1. 
Out former chefs, like ſticklers of the war, 

Firſt ſouzlit t* inflame the parties, then tc po.ſe : 
The quarre! od, but did the cauſe ahl or; 

And did no. ſtrike to hart, but make a 10iſe. 


X11. 
War, our conſumption, was their gainful trade: 
We inward bled, whilit they pro one d our pain; 
He fouzit to end our figlitive, and eſſa/ d 
To itaunch the blood by Lreathing oi the vein. 
X111. 
Swift and refiſttef; through the land Ie paſt, 
Like that Fold Creek who did the Eaſt ſubdue, 
And made to hatile. ſuch heroic haſte, 
As if on wings of victory he flew. 
| X1V. 
He fought ſecure of fortune as of ſame: 
Still by new maps the iſland might be ſewn, 
Of conqueſts, which he ftrew'd where'er he came, 
Thick as the galaxy with ſtars is 0 vn. 


XV. 
His palms, though under weights they did rot ſtand, 


Still thriv'd ; ro winter could his laviels {4de: 
He. ven in his portrait ſhew'd a or man's hand, 
And crew it perfect, yet witl out à il ad 


XVI. 
Feace was the prize of all his toll and care, | 
Which war had baniſh*d, and did now reſtore; 
Bologna's walls thut mounted in the ur, 
To ſeat themſelves more ſure. j than ie ſore. 


XV11. 
Her ſaſety reſcu'd Ireland to him owes; 
And treacherous Scotland, to no intereſt true, 
Yet bleſt that fate which did his arms diſpoſe 
Her land to c;vilize, as to ſubdue. 


XV11L. 
Nor was he like thoſe ſtars which only ſhine, 
When to pale mariners they ſtorms portend : 
He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majeſty together blend. 
X1X. 
Tis true his count"nance did imprint an awe ; 
And naturally all ſouls to his did bow, 
As wands of divination downward draw, 
And point to beds where ſovereign gold doth grow 
XX. 
When paſt all offerings to Feretrian Jove, | 
He Mars depos'd, and arms to gowns made yield; 
Succeſsful councils did him ſoon approve 
As fat for cleſe intrigues, as open field. 
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To ſuppliant Holland he vovckſafd a peace, 


Our once bold rival of the Britiſh main, 

Now tamzx!ly Aad her unjuſt cla to ceaſe, 

And buy our friendſhip with her icol, gain. 

XII. 

Fame of th* aſſerted ſea through Europe blown, 

Mare France and Spain ambitious ot lus love z 

Each knew that fide muſt conquer de vour own + 

And tor him fiercely, as for empire, ſtrove. 
XX111. 

No ſooner was the Frenchinan's cauſe emtrac'd, 

Than the light Monſieur the grave Don out- 

weich'd: 
His fortune tum'd the ſcale vbere er *twas cat; 
Though Indian mines weie in the ather la;d. 


XXIV. 
When abſent, yet we conquer'd in his right : 
Tor though ſome meaner artiſt's ſkill were own. 
in nunzling colours, or in placing light ; 
Vet ſt.u the ſair deſignment waz his own. 
xxv. 
or from all tempers he could ſervice draw; 
The worth of each with its alloy, he knew, 
And, as the confident of nature, ſaw 
Hew ſhe compicxions did divide and brew. 
| XXVI. 
Or he their ſᷣnęle virtues did ſurvey, 
Ry intuition in his own large breaſt, 
Where all the rich ideas of them lay, 
That were the jule and meaſure to the reſt. 


XXVI1. 

When ſoch heroic virtue heaven ſets out, 
The ſtars, like commons, ſullenly obey; 
Becauſc it dramns them when it comes about, 
And thereſore is à tax they ſcldom pay. 


XXVI1L. 

From th.s high ſpring our forcign conqueſts Pow, 
Which yet more glorious t iumphs do portend; 

Since their commercement to his arms they owe, 
I: tprings as kigi as mountains ma; aſcend. 


| 


xxix. 
He made us free-men of the continent, 
Whom nature did like captives treat beſore ; 
To nobler preys the Engliſh Lon ſent, 
And taugtit him firſt in Belgian walks to roar. 


XXX. 


That old vnqueſtion'd pirate of the land, 


Proud Romc, with dread ti e tate of Dunkirk hear; 
And trembling wiſh'd behir.d moge Alps to ſtand, 

Altt.ough an Alexander were her guard. 

XxXXI. 

By his command we boidly croſs'd the lire, 

And bravely fought where fouthern ſtars ariſe ; 
We trac'd the far-fetch'd gold unto the mine, 

And that which brib'd eur fathers made our priz 


XXX11. 

Such was our prince; yet ond a ſoul above 

The higheſt acts it could produce to ſhow : 

Thus poor mechanic arts in public moe, 

Whilſt the deep ſecrets beyond practice go. 
XXX111. 

Nor dy'd he when his ebbing fame went leſ., 

But when freſh laurels courted him to live: 

He 'jeem'd but to prevent ſome new ſucceis, 

As if above what triumphs earth could give 


b 


| 
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XXXTV. 
His lateft victorĩes fill thickeſt came, 
As, near the center, motion doth increaſe ; 
Tul he, preſ.'d down by his own weighty name, 
Did, Lke the veſtal, under ſpoils deceaſe. 
b XXXV. 
But firſt the ocean as a tribute ſent 
The giant prince of all her watery herd; 


And tu' iſſe, when her protecting genius went, 


Upon his obſequies loud fighs conferr'd. : 


XXXVI. 


No civil broils have ſince his deat'i aroſe, 


But faction row by habit do-s obey ; 
And war: have that reſpect tor lus repoſe, 

Az wind; for halcyons when they breed at ſea. 

xX XVII. 

His aches in a peaceſul urn ſhall reſt, 

Hi, namie a great example ſtands, to ſhow 
How ſtranecly high enteavoirs may be bleſt, 

nere piety and vaiour jointly go. 


. —[QQ2Z2 
ASTRA RED UX 


A POFM ON THE HAPPY RESTORATION AND 
BETURN OF HIS SACRED MAJESTY CHARLES 
11, 1659. 


jam redit & virgo, redeunt Saturnia __ 
IRG. 


The laſt great age feretold by ſacred rhimes 
Renews it's finiſh d courſe : Natur nian times 
Rell ru again. 


s POE MUSGS⁵t. 


Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt 
Who ruin'd crowns would coronets exempt : 
— en by their defigning leaders taught 
o ſtrike at power which for themſelves ſought, 
The vulgar, gull'd into rebellion, arm'd 25 
Their blood to action by the prize was warm' d. 
The ſacred purple tuen and ſcarlet oven, 
Like ſanguine to was ſhewn. 
Thus when the bold Typhœus ſcal'd the ſky, 
And forc'd great from his own hraven to fly, 


If Jove and heaven can violated be?) 

Ihe leſſer gods, that ſhar d his proſperous ſtate, 
All ſuffer*'d in the exil'd Thunderer's fate. 

The rabble now ſuch freedom did enjoy, 

As winds at ſea, that uſe it to deſtroy: 

lind as the Cyclop, and as wild as he, 

They own'd a lawleſs ſavage liberty, 

Like that our painted anceſtors ſo priz d, 

Ere empireꝰs arts their breaſts had civiliz'd. 
How great were then ovr Charles's woes, who thus 
Was forc'd to ſuffer for himſelf and us! 

He, toſs d by fate, and hurry'd up and down, 
Heir to his father's ſorrows, with his crown, 
Could taſte no ſweets of youth's deſir Age; 
ut found his life too true a pilgrimage. 
Unconquer*d yet in that ſorlorn eſtate, 

His manly courage overcame his fate. 

His wounds he took, Lke Romans, on his breaft, 
Which by his virtue were with laurels dreſt. 

As ſouls reach heaven while yet in bodies pent, 
So did he live above his baniſhment. 

That ſun, which we beheld with cozen'd eyes 
Within the water, mov'd along the ſkies. 

How eaſy tis, when deſtiny proves kind, 

With full-ſpread ſeils to run before the wind 
But thoſe that 'gainſt Riff gales lavetring 

Muſt be at once reſolv d and ſkilful too. 


He would rot, like ſoft Otho, hope prevent, 


| 


OW with a general peace the world was bleſt, But ſtay d and ſuffer'd fortune to repent. 


While our's, a world divided from the reſt, 
A dreadful qu.er ſelt, and worfer far 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of war : 


bhp virtues Gaiba in a ſtranger ſought, 
And Piſo to adopted empire brought. 
How ſhall I then my doubtful thoughts expreſs, 


Thus when black clouds draw down the labouring That muſt his ſufferings both regret and bleſs ? 


ſt::es, 
Ere yet abroad the winged thunder flies, 
An horrid ſtillneſs firſt invades the ear, 


And in that fil:nce we the tempeſt fear. 


Th' ambirious Swede, like reſtleſs billovrs toſt, 
On this hand raining what on that he oſt, 
Though in his life he blood and rvin breath'd, 
To his row guideleſs kingdo:n peace bequeath'd. 
And heaven, that ſcem'd regardbeſs of our fate, 
For France and Spain did miracies create 

Such mortal quarrels to compoſe in peace 

As nature bred, and intereſt did increaſe. 

We ſigh'd to ear the fair Iberian bride 

Muſt grow a lil to the lily's fide, 

While our croſs ars deny*d us Charles's bed, 
Whom our firſt flames and virgin love did wed. 
For his long abſence church and ſtate did groan; 
Marneſs the puipit, faftion ſeiz'd the throne : 
Expe . enc'd age in deep deſpair was loſt, 

Jo foe the rebel thrive, the loyal croſt: 
Yourh that with jo/s had una:quanted heen, 


. Fnvy'd grey hairs that once good days had ſeen : 


We thouꝑulit our fires, not with their own 
Had ere we came to age our portion ſpent. 


For vrhen his early valour Heaven had croſt ; 
And all at Worc'ſter. but the honour loſt ; 


He made all countries where he came his own ; 
And, viewing monarchs? ſecret arts of ſway, 
A royal factor ſor his kingdom lay, 
Thus baniſh'd David ſpent abroad his time, 
| When to be God's anointed was his crime; 
And when reſtot d, made his proud neighbours rue 
Thoſe choice remarks he from his travels dre w. 
Nor is he only by affliftions ſhown 
To conquer other realms, bur rule his own : 
Re-overing hardly what he loſt before, 
His right endears it much; his purchaſe more. 
Inui' d to ſuffer ere he came to rcign, 
No raſh procedure will his act. ons tain : 
To bufineſs ripen'd by digeſtive thought, 
His ſuture rule is into method brought : 
As they, who firſt proportion underſtand, 
With eaſy practice reach a maſter's hand. 
Well might the ancient poets then confer 
On — — honour'd name of Counſellor, 
Since, ſtruck with rays of proſperous fortune blin 
We liglit alone in dark — find. * 


(What king, what crown, from treaſon's reach is free, 


Forc'd into exile from his rightful throne, % 


| 
| 
| 
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In ſuch adverſities to ſcepters train'd, 

The name of Great his famous grandfire gain d: 

Who yet a king alone in name and right, 

With hunger, cold, and angry Jove did fight; 

Shock*d by a covenanting league's vaſt porvers, 

As holy and as catholic as our s: 

ill fortune's fruitleſs ſpite had made it krown, 

Her blows not ſhook but riveted his throne, 
Some lazy ares, loſt in ſleep and calc, 

No act. on leave to buſy chroracles : 

Such, whoſe ſupine ſelicity hut makes 

In ſtory chaſms, in epocha miſtakes; 

Oer whom Time gently ſhakes his wings of don, 

Till with his ſilent ſickle they are mown. 

Such is not Charles's too too ative age, 

Which, govern'd by the wit! d. ſtemper'd rage 

Of ſoine black ſtar inſecting all the cs, 

Made him at his own coſt Ike Adam W. ſe. 

Tremble, ye nat ons, which ſecure Fefore, 


S. POEMS, 


How hard was then his taſk! at once to be 

What in tie body naturally we fee ? 

Man's archite@dift.nftiy did ordain 

The charge of muſcies, nerves, and of the brain, 
Throveh viewleſs conrivits ſpirits to diſpenſe ; 

The ſ-r.ngs of mot on from the ſeat of ſenſe. 
"T'was rot the hatty product of a day, 

Put the well ripen ſrex of wiſe delay. 

He, lite a patient angler, ere he ſtrook, 

Would let hint play a * tile upon the hook. 

Our he.jct.ful food the ſtomach labours thus, 

At firſ? embracing what it ſtraight doth cruſh, 

, Wiſe leaches w:li not vain receipts obtrude, 

While gro ne pa ns pronounce the humours crude: 
Deaf to complaints they wait upon the ill, 

Till fone ſaſe c is authorize their (kill. 

Nor could {1s acts too cloſe a vizard wear, 

To "ſcape t'icir eyes whom guilt had taught to ſear, 
And guard with caution that polluted neſt, 


Laugh'd at thoſe arms that *gainſt ourſelves we Whence Leg on twice before was diſpoſſeſt : 


tore; 
Rouz'd by the laſh of his own ftubborn tall, 
Our Lon now will foreign foes aſſuil. 
With aica who the ſacred altar ftres ? 
To all the ſca gods Charles an ofter:rg o s: 
A bull to thee, Portunus, ſhall be Na:n, 
A lamb to you, ye rempeſts of tlic main: 
For thoſe loud ſtorms that did acainſt him roar, 
Have caſt his ſhipwreck'd veſſel on the ſhore. 
Yet as wiſe artiſts mix their colours ſo, 
I hat by degrees the, from cach other go; 
Black ftea's unheeded trom the neizhbouring white, 
Without orending the well-cozen'd fght: 
So on us Role our bleſſed change; while we 
TH effect did feel, but ſcarce the marner ſee. 
Froſts that conſtrain the ground, and birth deny 
To fiowers that in its won expecting lie, 
Do ſekiom their uſurping power witudraw, 
But raging floods purſue their hafty thaw. 
Gur thaw was mild, the cold not chas'd away, 
But loſt in kindly heat of lengrien'd day. 
Heaven would no bargain ioc its Hleſfings drive, 
But what we could nat pay 0, irecly give. 
The Prir.ce oſ peace would Lke h. rn ſe f confer 
A gift un hop'd, without the price of war: 
Yet, as he knew his bleſſing's worth, took care, 
That we ſhoulꝗ knory it by repeater! prayer ; 
lich ſtorm'd the ſkies, and raviſa'd Ci. aies tom 

tl:ence, 
As heaven itſelf is took by victence. 
Booth's forward valour only ſerv d to ſhow, 
He durſt that duty pay we al! Cd one: 
Th' attempt was iar; hut leaven's prefized 
Not come: fo. like te Warelziul traveller 
That by the nioon's miſtal en Lzht did Tie, 
Lay down again, and clos'd his weary Eyts. 
"Twas Monk, whom Providence deſien d tv looſe 
Thoſe real Fonds falſe ſeedom did impoſe. 
The bleſſed ſaints, that watch'd this turning ſcene, 
Did from their ſtars with joyful wonder lcan, 
To ſee ſmall clues crave vaſteſt weights along, 
Not in their bulk but in their order ſtrong. 
Thus pencils can by one ſlight touch reſtore 
Smiles to that changed face that wept belore. 
With each ſuch fond chimera we purſue, 
As fancy frames for ſancy to ſubdue : 
But when ourſelves to action we betake, 
It ſhuns the mint like gold that chemiſts make. 

Vor III 


| Cyce ſacted houſe 3 which when they enter'd in, 
They tought the place could ianctiſy a fin; 
J.ike rhote that vainly hop'd kind heaven would 
Wink, 

| Wh:le to exceſs on martyrs' tombs they drink. 
And as devouter Turks firſt warn their ſouls 
Jo part, heſo e they taſte forbidden Howls : 
So theſe, when their Hack crime, they went about, 
Firft ow Buy: ow wy ther uſcleſs conſcience out. 
Rel:gian's name againſt irfelt was made; 
| The ſha ow ferv'd the ſubſtance to ir vade; 

Like 7. '0us miſſions, they did care pretend 

Ot ſouls in ſhew, but made the gold their end, 
Th' incenſed powers beheld with ſcorn from high 
And hca--en fo far diſtant from the ſky, 
Wich durſt, with horſes boots that beat the ground, 
And martial br::fs, bely the thunder's found. _ 
Twas hence at length juſt vengeance thought it fit, 
To ſpeer! ther run by their imp.ous wit. 
Thus Sſo za, curs*d with a too fertile brain, 
Loſt by his wiles tie poyer his wit did gam. 
Rencciorih the:r /ougue muſt ſpend at lefſer rate, 

1 han in its flames to wrap a ra:.on's iate. 

Suffer'd to l. ve, they are Lke ticlots ſet, 

A virtuous ſhame within us to beget. 

i ar by example moſt we finn'd beſore, 

And elaſs-l.l e clearnefs mix'd with trailty tore, 
But ſince re/orm'd by what we did amiſs, 

We by our ſuficrings learn to prize our bl. ſs: 

Like early lovers, whoſe unpractis'd hearts 
Were long the may-game of malicious arts, 

When once they find their jealouſies were vain, 
With Couble heat renew their fires again. 
"Twas this pꝛoduc'd the joy that hurry'd o'er 
Such twarms of Engliſh to the neighbouring ſhore, 
To fetch that prize, by which Batavia made 
50 rich amends for our impoveriſh'd trade. 
Oh han you ſcen from Schevelin's barren ſhore, 
(Coed with troops, and barren now no more,) 
Afﬀiifted Poiland to his tarewelt bring 

True, forrow, Holiand to regret a king ! 
While waiting him his royal fleet did ride, 
And will.vg winds to their lower'd ſails dery*d. 
Ihe wavering ſtreamers, flags, and ſtanca ds oug, 
| The merry ſeamen's rude but chearful ſhout ; 
And laſt the cannons vo ce that ſhook the ſkies, 
And, as it fares in ſudden ec ſtaſies, 


_ NY us both of cars and eyes. 
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The Naſeby, now no longer England's ſhame, | 
But better to be loſt in Charles's name, 
— ſome unequal bride in nobler ſheets) 
eceives her lord: _— 3 = 
The princely York, hi alone a fre.ght ; 
The Swift-ſure groans beneath great Gloſter's 


weight: | 
Secure as when the halcyon breeds, with theſe, 
He that was born to drown might croſs the ſeas. 
Heaven could not own a Providence, and take 
The wealth three nations ventur d at +» ſtake. 
The ſame indulgence Chatles's voyage hleſs d, 
Which in his right had miracles conſeſs d. 
T he winds that never moderation knew, 
Afraid to blow too much, too faintly blew ; 
Or, out of breath with joy, could not enlarge 


Their ſtrengthen'd lungs, or conſcious of their 


charge, 

The Britiſh Amphytrite, ſmooth and clear, 
In richer azure never did appear ; 
Proud her returning prince to entertain 
With the ſubmittted faſces of the main. 

AND welcome now, great monarch, to your own ; 
Behold th* approaching cliffs of Alb:on : 
It is no longer motion cheats your view, 
As you meet it, the land approacheth you. 
The land returns, and, in the white it wears, 


The marks of itence and ſorrow bears. 
But you, e goodneſs your deſcent doth ſhew, 


Your heavenly parentage and earthly too ; 

By that ſame mildneſs, which your father's crown 
Pefore did raviſh, ſhall ſecure your own. 

Not tied to rules of policy, you find 

Revenge leſs ſweet than a forgiving mind. 
Thus, when th' Almighty would to Moſes give 
A fight of all he could behold and live; 

A voice before his entry did proclaim 
Loneg-ſuffering, goodneſs, mercy, in his name. 
Your power to juſtice doth ſubmit your cauſe, 
Your goodneſs only is above the laws; 

Whoſe rigid letter, while pronounc'd by vou, 
Is fofter made. So winds that tempeits brew, 


Our nation with united intereſt bleſt, 
Not now content to poize, ſhall ſway the reft. 
Abroad your ire ſhall no limits know, 
Zut, like the ſea, in boundleſs circles flow. 
Your much-lov'd fleet ſhall, with a wide command, 
Beſiege the petty monarchs of the land: 
And as old Time his offspring ſwallow'd down, 
Our occan in its depths all ſeas ſhall drown. 
Their wealthy trade from pirates rapine free, 
Our merchants ſhall no more adventurers be : 
Nor in the fartheſt Eaſt thoſe dangers fear, 
Which humble Holland muſt difſemble here. 
pain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 
For what the powerful takes not he beſtows ; 
And France, that did an exile's preſence fear, 
May juſtly apprehend you ſtill too near. 
"xt home the hateful names of parties ceaſe, 
And faQtious ſouls are wearied into peace. 
The diſcontented now are only they, 
Whoſe crimes before did your juſt cauſe betray : 
Of thoſe your edits ſome reclaim from fin, 
Put moſt your life and bleſt example win. 
Oh happy prince, whom heaven hath taught the 
way 
Ry paying vows to have more vows to pay ! 
Oh happy age! Oh times like thoſe alone, 
By fate reſerv'd for great Auguſtus” throne ! 
When the joint growth of arms and arts foreſhew 
The world a monarch, and that monarch you. 


| 
————————On@cn—_ ...... Z' — 


To HIS SACRED MAJESTY. 


A PANEGYRIC ON RIS CORONATION. 


N that wild deluge where the world was drown'd, 
When life and fin one common tomb had found, 
The firit ſmall proſpect of a rifing hill 


When through Arabian groves they take their flight, With various notes of joy the ark did fill: 


Made wanton with rich odours, Joſe their ſp.te. 
And as thoſe lees, that trouble it, refine 

The agitated ſoul of generous wine: 

So tears of joy, for your returning, ſpilt; 
Work out, and expiate our former guilt. 
Methinks I ſee thoſe crouds on Dover's ſtrand, 
Who, in their haſte to welcome you to iand, 
Cho d up the heach with their ſtill- growing ſtore, 
And made a wilder torrent on the ſhore: 

While, ſpurr'd with eager thoughts of paſt delight, 
Thoſe, who had ſeen you, court a ſecond fight ; 
Preventing till your ſteps, and making haſte 
Ta meet you often whereſoe'er you paſt. 

How ſhall 1 ſpeak of that triumphant day, 
When you renew'd th expiring pomp of May! 
(A month that owns an intereſt in your name: 
Yau and the flowers are its peculiar claim.) 
That ſtar, that at your birth ſhone out ſo bright, 
It ſtain'd the duller ſun's meridian light, 

Did once again its po nt fires renew, 

Guiding our eyes to find and worſhip you. 

And now Time's whiter ſeries is begun, 
Which in ſoft centuries ſhall ſmoothly run : 
Thoſe clouds, that overcaſt your morn, ſhall fly, 
Diſpell'd to fartheſt corners of the ſky. 


Yet when that flood in its owh depths was drown'd, 
It leſt hehind it falſe ard ſlippery ground; 
And the more ſolemn pomp was ſtill deferr'd, 
Til rew-torn nature in freſh looks appear d. 
Thus, royal fir, to ſee you landed here, 
Was cauſe enough of triumph for a year: 
Nor would your care thoſe goricus joys repeat, 
Till they at once might be ſecure and great : 
Till your kind beams, by their continued ſtay, 
Had warm'd the ground, and call'd the damps 
away. 
Such vapours, while your powerful influence dries, 
Then ſooneſt vaniſh when they higheſt riſe. 
Had greater haſte theſe ſacred rites prepar'd, 
Sane guilty months had in your triumphs ſhar d: 
But this untainted year is all your own; 
{ Your glories may without our crimes be ſhown. 
We had not yet exhauſted all our ſtore, 
When you refreſh'd our joys by adding more: 
As heaven, of old, diſpens'd celeſtial dew, 
You gave us manna, and ſtill give us new. 
Now our fad ruins are remov'd from fight, 
The ſeaſon too comes fraught with new delight : 
Time ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 
Nor do his wings with ſickly feathers droop : 
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And their appeal alone to Cur make. 
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Soft weſtern winds waſt o'er the gaudy ſpring, 


And open'd ſcenes of flowers and bloſſoms bring, 
To grace this happy day, while you appear, 

Not king of us alone, but of the year. 

All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the heart: 
Of your own pomp yourſelf the greateſt part: 


Loud ſhouts the nation's ineſs proclaim, 
And heaven this day is ſraſted with your name. 
Your cavalcade the tair f; view, 


From their high ſtandings, yet look up to you. 
From your brave train each ſingles out a prey, 
And longs to date a conqueſt from your day. 
Now charg'd with bleſſings while you ſeek repoſe, 
Officious flumbers halte your eyes to cloſe ; 

And glorious dreams ſtand ready to reſtore 

The pleaſing ſhapes of all you ſaw betore. 

Next to the ſacred temple you are led, 

Where waits a crown for your more ſacred head: 
How juſtly from the church that crown is due, 
Preſerv'd from ruin, and reſtor'd by you! 

The grateful choir their harmony eraploy, 

Not to make greater, but more ſolenm joy. 
Wrapt ſoft and warm your name is ſent on high, 
As flames do on the wings of incenſe fy : 
Muſick herſelf is loſt, in vain ſhe brings 

Her choiceſt notes to praiſe the beit of kings: 
Her melting ſtrains in you a tomb have found, 
And lie like bees in their own ſweetneſs drown'd. 
He that brought peace, all diſcord could atone, 
His name is muſic gf irſelf alonc. 
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But you, that are a ſovereign prince, allay 

Imperial power with your paternal ſway. 

From thoſe great cares when eaſe your ſoul unbends, 
Your pleaſures are defign'd to noble ends? 

Born to command the miſtreſs of the ſeas, 

Your thoughts themſelves in that blue empire pleaſe. 
Hither in ſummer evenings you repair 

To taſte the fraic/cur of the purer air: 

Undaunted here you ride, when winter raves, 

With Czefar's heart that roſe above the waves. 
More I could fing, but fear my numbers ſtays ; 

No loyal ſubject dares that | 

In ſtately frigates moſt delight you find, 

Where well-drawn bartles fire your martial mind. 
What to your cares we owe, is learnt from hence, 
When ev'n your pleaſures ſerve for our defence. 
Beyond your court flows in th' admitted tide, 
Where in new depti:s the wondering fiſhes glide: 
Here in a royal bed the waters ſleep ; 

When, tir'd ar ſea, within this bay they creep. 
Here the miſtruſtſul fowl no harm ſuſpects, 

So ſate are all things which our king protects. 

From your lov'd Thames a bleſſing yet is due, 
Second alone to that it brought in you ; 

A queen, near whoſe chaſte womb ordain'd ty 


fate, 
The ſouls of kings unborn for bodies wat. 
It was your love before made diſcord ceaſe : 
Your love is def. . d to your country's peace. 
Noth Ind:es, rivals in your bed, provide 


Now while the ſacred oil anoints your head, 
And fragrant ſcents, begun rom you, are tpren 


With cold or jewels to adorn your bride. 
Tis to a mighty king preſents rich ore, 


Through the large dome; the peovle's joytut ound, White that with incenſe does a god implore. 


Sent back, is flill preſerv'd in halloy'd grovm! ; 


Two kingdoms wait your doom, and, as you chooſe, 


Which in one bletſing anix*d deſcends on you ; [This muſt receive à cron, or that muſt loſe. 


As heighten'd ſpirits fall in richer dew. 
Not that our wiſhes do increaſe your ſtore, 
Full of yourſelf you can admit no mort: 
We add not to your glory, but employ 
Opr time, like aneels, in expreſſing joy. 
Nor is it duty, or vur hopes alone, 


Create that joy, but full truition : 


Thus from your royal oak, like jove's of old, 
Are anſwers ſought, and deſtinies foretold : — 
Propit;ous oracles are begg'd with vows, 

And crowns that grow upon the ſacred boughs. 
Your ſubjects, while you weigh the nation's fate, 
Suſpend to both their doubtful love or hate: 


; Chuſe only, fir, that jo they may poſſeſs 


We know thoſe bleffings which we muſt poſſeſs, i With their own peace their children's 


And judge of future by paſt happineis. 
No promiſe can oblige a prince © much 


Still to be good, as long to have been ſuch. 


A noble emulation beats your breaſt, 

And your own fame row robs you of your reſt. 
Good actions ſtill muſt he maintain'd with good, 
As bodies nouriſh'd with re/emtling food. 

You have alread; quench'd irGdition's brand ; 
And zeal, which burnt it, only warms the land. 
The jealous ſects, that dare not truſt their cauſe 
So tar from their own will as to the laws, 

You for their ump:re and their ſynod tale, 


k ind heaven fo rare a temper did provide, 
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LORD CHANCELLOR HYDE. 


PRESENTED ON NEW-YEAR'S DAY, 1662, 


MY LORD, 


* H ILE flattering crouds officiouſly appear, 0 


| Jo give themſelves, not an | , 
That guilt repenting mi git in it confide. | IO rn 0 EY yours 


Among our crimes obliv cn may be ſet : 

But 'tis our king's perfection to forget. 

Virtues unknown to theſe rough northern climes | 

From milder heavens you bring without their 
crimes. | 

Your calmneſs docs no after-ſtorms provide, 

Nor ſeeming patience mortal anger hide. 

When empire firſt j om families did ſpring, 

Then every father govern'd as a king 


And by tne greatneſs of their preſent, prove 


Ho much they hope, but not how well they love; 


The Muſes, who your early courtſhip toaſt, 

Though now your flames are with their beauty loſt, 

Yet watch their time, that, if you have forzor 

They were your miſtreſſes, the world may not: 

Decay*d by time and wars, they only prove 

Their former beauty by your former ove; 

And now preſent, as ancient ladies do, f 

That _— long, at length are forc'd to woo. 
*.'2 . 


| 


* 
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For ſtill they look on you with ſuch kind cyes, 
As thoſe that ſee the church's ſovereien riſe; 
From their own order choſe, in wh-oft hich ſtate, 
I hey trunk *2emſelves the ſecond cho. ct of fate. 
When our great monarch imo exile vert, 
Wit and religion ſuffer*d baniſhment. 
Thus once, when Troy was Mlap'd in fire and 
ſmoke, 

The he pleſs gods their burning ſhrines forſook ; 
They with their vanquiſh d prince and party go, 
And leave their temples empty to the toc. 
At leneth tlie Muſes ſtand, reſtor d avan 
To that creat charge which nature d. d ordain ; 
And tncir jov'd Dreitis ſeem d rev:v'd by ſate. 
While you diſperſe the laws, and guide the ſtate. 
The nation's ſoul, our monarch, docs diſpenſe, 
Through you, to us, his vital influence; 
You are the channel, where thoſc ſpirits flew, 
And work them higher, as to us they go. 

In open pro'peQ nothing hounc's our eye, 
Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky 1 
So in this hemiſpliere our utmoſt view 
Is only tounded by our king and you: 
Our fight is limited where you are join'd, 
And beyond that no farther heaven can find. 
So well your virtues do with his agree, 
That, thou: your orbs of different greatneſs be, 
Yet both are for each other's uſe diſpo>'d, 
His to incloſe, and yours to be inclo, d. 
Nor could another in your room have been, 
Except an emptineſs had come between. 
Well may he then to you his cares impart, 
And ſhare his burden where he ſharcs his heart. 
In you his fleep tl] wakes ; his pie-fures nd 
Their ſhare of buſineſs in your la oring mind. 
So when the weary ſun his place reſigns, 
He leaves his light, and by reflection ſhines. 

Juſtice, that firs and frowns where public laws 
Exclude ſoft mercy from a private cauſe, 
In your tribunal moſt herſ-lf does pleaſe ; 
There only ſmiles hecauſe ſhe lives at caſe ; 
And, I!:e young Davill, finds her ſtrength the more, 
When difircumber'd from t! ofe arms he wore. 
Heaven would our roy2! matter ſhould exceed 
Moſt in that virtue, whiick we moſt did need ; 
And his mild father (who too late did find 
All mercy vain but what iu power was join's) 
His fatal goodneſs left tw fitter umes, 
Not to increaſe, but to a! {o:'ve, our crimes : 
Bur wnen the heir of t!:is vaſt treaſute krew 
How large a legacy was leit to you 
(Too great for any ſubjcct to retain), 
Te wiſely ty'd it to the crown an: 
Yet, paſſing through our ln, it gachers more, 


As ſtreams, ttuough mines, bear tncture of tizeir 


ore 

While empiric politicians vie deceit, 

Hide wuat they give, at: ure but by a cheat; 
You boldly :e. the ſkill whicl: they pretend, 
And work by means 23 no*.le as „our end: 

Which ſhould you veil, we melt unwind the clue, 
As men do nat re tt. we came to you. 

And as the In ies were rot io md, hefore 

T' oc rich perfumes, which, trom the happy ſhore, 
Tu winds upon their halmy wings convey*d, 
Whoſe gu::rv ſweetneſ, firtt their world betray's ; 
£40 by your counſel, wr are hro9glt to view 

A rich and undiſcover d world in you. 
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Ry you our rnorarch does tiat fame aſſure, 

W hich kings muſt Have. or carrot live ſecure: 

For ; rofpe1ovs princes gain their ſubjeAs heart, 
Who love that praitc in which themſelves have part. 
Ry you he tits thoſe ſuhje tis to obey, 

As heaven's eternal monarch does convey 

THis power unſcen, and man to his defrgns, 

Dy nis bright mini-Ts the ſtars, inclires. 

Our ſetting ſun. nom his declinine { at, 

Sho beams of k mdneſs on you, rot of heat : 
And, wirn is love waz bounded in a few, 

1 hat were unhappy that they might be Toe, 
Mae you the favourite of his laſt ſad tines, 
That is a ſufferer in his ſubjects cremes: 

Thus thoſe firſt favours you receiv*cd!, ere ſent, 
Like heaven's rewards in earthly puniſhmeut. 
Vet fortune, conſcious of your deſtiny, 

Ev'n then took care to lay you ſoftly by ; 

And wrap'd your fate among her prec ous things, 
Kept freſh to be unſolded with your king's. 

' Shewn all at once you dazzled fo ovr eyes, 

As new-born Pallas did the gods ſurprize: 

, When, ſpringing 1torth from Jove's new-cloſing 
| wour 4, 

She ſtruck the warl ke ſyt ar into the ground ; 

Which ſprouting leaves did ſuddenly incloſe, 
And peaceful olives ſhaded as they roſc. 

f Ho ſtrangely active are the arts of peace, 
Whoſe reftieſs motions lefs than wars do ccaſe 
(Peace is rot freed from labour but from noiſe ; 

And war more force, but rot more pains employs : 
Such is the mighty ſwiftneſs of vour mind, 

That, like the tarth, it l-aves our ſenſe behind, 
WViule yon fo ſmoot ly turn and ro vl our ſphere, 
That rapid motion does but reſt appear. 
For, as in nature's ſwiftngſs, with the throng 
Of flying orbs while ours is bornc along, 
All ſerms at reſt to the deluded eye, 
Mov'd ty rhe ſoul of the ſame harmony, 
do, carried on hy your unwearied Care, 
We reſt in pe: «, and yet in mot.on ſhare. 
Let envy tis tlote crimes within you ſee, 
From which the happy never muſt be free; 
Envy, that does with miſery reſide, 
i he jo and the revenge of ruir. d pride. 
411k it rot hard, if at fo cheap a rate 
on Car ſecure the conſtancy of fate, 
W hoſt h indneſs ſent what does their malice ſeem, 
Ay il 7 us tlie grearcr to redeem. 
Now can we this weak ſhower a tempeſt call, 
ts of heat, that in the ſun-ſhine fall 
| Y ol bay alrrady wearicd fortune ſo. 

Sus d ot farther be your friend or ſoe; 
Put tits all breathicfs, and admires to feel 
A tate fo weighty, that it flops her wheel. 
in all things elſe above our lumnhle fate, 
Y cur equal mind yet ſwells not into ſtate, 
Bur, like ſome mountain in thoſe happy iſles, 
where in herpetual ſpring young nature ſmiles, 
Your freacmeſs ſhews : no Horior to atfrigiit, 
Bur trees ſor ſhale, and flowers to court the ſight: 

Sormetin.cs the 1H ſubmits irſclf a while 
in mall deſcenis, which do its height beguile ; 
[And {ſometimes mounts, but ſo as !illows play, 

Whoſe riſe not hinders, but makes ſhort our way. 
Your brow, which does no fear of thunder know, 
Secs re ling tempeſts vainly beat below; 
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And, like Olympus? top, th wears 
Of lo and friendſhip writ in former years. 
Yet unimpair'd with labours, or with time, 
Your age but ſeems to a new youth to climb. 
Thus heavenly bodies do our time beget, 

And meaſure change, but ſhare no part of it. 
And ſtill it ſhall without a weight increaſe, 
Like this new year, whoſe motions never ceaic. 
For fince the glorious courſe you have begun 

Is led by Charles, as that is by the ſun, 

It muſt both weightleſs and immortal prove, 
Becauſe the centre of it is above. 
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S needy gallants, in the ſcrivener's hands, 

Court the rich knaves that gripe their mort 
gag' d lands; 
The firſt fat buck of all the ſraſon's ſent, 
And keeper takes no fee in compliment ; 
The dotage of ſome Engliſhmen is ſuch, 
To fawn on thoſe who ruin them, the Durch. 
They ſhall have all, rather than make a war 
With thoſe, who of the ſame rel:gion are. 
The Stra.ts, the Cuinta- trade, the herrings too; 
Nay, to keep iriendſhip, tlicy ſhall pickle you. 
Some are rctoiv*d not to find out the cheat, 
But, cuckold-like, love them that do the cat. 
What injuries ſosg'er upon us tall, 
Yer ſtill the ſame religion anſwers all. 
Religion wheedled us to civil war, 
Drew —_— blood, and Dutchmen's now would 
pare. 

Be gull'd no longer ; for you'll find it true, 
They have no more religion, ſaith! than you. 
Intereſt's the god they worſhip in their ſtate, 
And we, I take it, have not much of that. 
Well monarchies may own religion's name, 
But ſtates are atheiſts in their very frame. 
They ſhare a fin ; and ſuch proportions fail, 
That, like a ſtink, tis nothing to them all. 
Think on their rapine, falſhood, cruelty, 
And that what once they were, they ſtill would be. 
To one well-born th' affront is worſe and more, 
When he's abus'd and baffled by a boor. 
With an ill grace the Dutch their miſchiefs co; 
They ve both ill nature and ill manners too. 
Well may they boaſt themſclves an ancient nation; 
For they were bred ere manners were in faſhion : 
And their new commonwealth has ſct them tree 
Only from honour and civility. 
Venetians do not more uncouthly ride, 
Than did their lubber ſtate mankind beſtride. 
Their ſway became them with as ill a mien, 
As their own paunches ſwell above their chin. 
Yet is their empire no true growth but humour, 
And only two kings' touch can cure the tumour. 
As Cato, fruits of Afric did diſplay ; 
Let us before our eyes their Indies lay : 


All loyal Engliſh will like him conclude ; 
Let Caſar live, and Carthage be ſubdued. 


| 
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To her Royal Highneſs the DuTcnzss of Your, 
on the memorable Victory gained by the Dux t 
over the HoLLaxpErs, June the 3d, 166 5, and 
on her Journey afterwards into the North. 
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MAD AN, 
WV ER ſor our ſakes, your hero you reſign'd 

To ſwelling ſeas, and every faithleſs wind; 
When you releas'd his courage, and ſet tree 


A valour fatal to the enemy; 

You lodg'd your country's cares within your breaſt 
(The manſion where ſoſt love ſhould only reſt) 
And, ere our focs abroad wert overcome, 

The nobleſt conqueſt you had gain'd at home. 

Alu what concerns did both your ſouls divide! 
Your honour gave us what your love denied: 

And *twas for him much eaſier to ſubdue 

Thoſe foes he ſought with, than to part from you. 
That glorious day, which two ſuch navies ſaw, 

As each unmatch'd, might to the world give law. 
Neptune, yet doubtful wliom he ſaould obey, 
Held to them horh the trident of the ſea : 

The winds were huſh'd, tlic waves in ranks were 


caſt, 

As a'vcully as when God's people paſt : 
Thoſe, yet uncertain en whoſe ſails to blow, 
Theſe, where the wealth of nations ought to flow 
Then with the duke your hizhnefs rul'd the day: 
While all the brave did his commend obey, 
Tue tair ard p.ous under you did pray. 
Lo poweriul are chaſte vows ! the wind and tide 
{You brd to combat on the Ercliſh fide. 

I nus to your much-loꝝ id lord you did convey 

An unknwn ſuccour, ſent the neareſt way. 
| New vigour to his wearied arms you brought, 

(So Moſes was upheld while ifracl fought) 

While, from afar we heard the cannon play, 

Like diſtant thunder on a ſhiny day. 

For abſent friends we were aſham'd to fear, 

When we conſider'd what you ventur'd there. 
Ships, men, and arms, our country might reſtore ; 
3ut ſuch a leader could ſupply ro more. 

Wirth generous thoughts of conqueſt he did burn, 
Vet ſought not more to varqu:ſh than return. 
Fortune and victory he did purſue, 
Jo bring them as his ſlaves to wait on you. 
Thus beauty raviſh'd the rewards of fame, 

And the fair triumph'd when the brave o'ercame. 
Then, as you merit to ſpread another way 
By land your conqur. its, iar as his by ſea, 
Leaving our ſouthern clin:e, you march'd along 
The ſtubborn North, ten tl. ouſand Cupids ſtrong. - 
Like commons the rot:;lity reſo: t, 

In crowding heaps, to fill your moving court : 
To welcome your approach the vulgar run, 

Like ſome new envoy from the diſtant ſun, 
And country beauties by their lovers go, 
Bleſſing themſelves, and wondering at the ſhow. 
So when the new-born Phcenix firſt is feen, 

Her feather'd ſubjects all adore their queen, 
And while ſhe makes her progreſs through the Eaſt, 
From every grove her numerous train's increas'd : 
Each Poet of the air her glory ſings, 

And round him the pleas'd audience clap their 

wings. 
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YEAR OF WONDERS, 
MDCLXVL 


AN HISTORICAL POEM. 


To the MzTroroLtis of Gatat-BriTtain, the moſt renowned and late flouriſhing 
CITY of LONDON, in its RerazsenTAT1vEs, the Loxp-Mavor and Court 
of ALDtermEx, the SHErIFrs and Common-Covuncirt of it. 


As perhaps I am the firſt who ever preſented a work of this nature to the metro- 
polis of any nation; ſo it is likewiſe conſonant to juſtice, that he who was to 
ive the firſt example of ſuch a dedication ſhould begin it with that city, which has 
et a pattern to all others of true OR courage, and unſhaken . 
Other cities have been praiſed for the virtues, but I am much deceived if any 
have ſo dearly purchaſed their reputation; their fame has been won them by cheaper 
trials than an expenſive, though neceſſary war, a conſuming peſtilence, and a more 
conſuming fire. To ſubmit yourſelves with that humility to the judgments of heaven, 
and at the ſame time to raiſe yourſelves with that vigour above all human enemies ; 
to be combated at once from above and from below, to be ſtruck down and to triumph: 
I know not whether ſuch trials have been ever paralleled in any nation: the reſolution 
and ſucceſſes of them never can be. Never had prince or people more mutual reaſon 
to love each other, if ſuffering for each other can endear affeftion. You have eome 
together a pair of matchleſs lovers, through many difficulties ; he, through a long 
exile, various traverſes of fortune, and the interpoſition of many rivals, who vio- 
lently raviſhed and with-held you from him : and certainly you have had your ſhare 
in ſufferings. Burt providence has caſt upon you want of trade, that you might appear 
bountiful to your country's neceſſities ; and the reſt of your afflictions are not more 
the effects of God's diſpleaſure (frequent examples of them having been in the reign 
of the moſt excellent princes) than occaſions for the manifeſting of your chriſtian 
and civil virtues. To you therefore this Year of wonders is juſtly dedicated, becauſe 
you have made it ſo. You, who are to ſtand a wonder to years and ages; and 
who have built yourſelves an immortal monument on your own ruins. You are now 
a Phoenix in her aſhes ; and, as far as humanity can approach, a great emblem of the 
ſuffering Deity : but heaven never made ſo much piety and virtue to leave it miſerable. 
I have heard, indeed, of ſome virtuous perſons who have ended unfort y, bur 
never of any virtuous nation: Providence is engaged too deeply when the c#hſe be- 
comes ſo general; and I cannot imagine it has reſolved the ruin of that people at 
home, which it has bleſſed abroad with ſucceſſes I am therefore to conclude, that 
your ſufferings are at an end; and that one part of my poem has not been more an 
hiſtory of your deſtruction, than the other a prophecy of your reſtoration. The ac- 
compliſhment of which happineſs, as it is the wiſh of all true Eogliſhmen, ſo it is by 
none more paſhonately deſired, than by, 
The greateſt of your admirers, 


your ſervants, 
HN DRYDEN. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE ENSUING POEM, 


INA LETTER TO THE 


HON. SIR ROBERT HOWARD. 
8 I R. 


AM fo ways obliged to you, and fo little able to return your favours, 
I that, like who owe too much, I can only live by getting farther into your 
debt. You have not only been careful of my fortune, which was the effect of your 
nobleneſs, but you have been ſolicitous of my reputation, which is that of your kind- 
neſs. It is not long ſince I gave you the trouble of peruſing a play for me, and now, 
inſtead of an acknowledgment, I have given you a greater; in the correction of a 
poem. re I will at leaſt give you the encou- 
ragement of a martyr ; you could never ſuffer in a nobler cauſe. For I have choſen 
the moſt heroic ſubject, which any poet could defire: I have taken upon me to deſ- 
cribe the motives, the beginning, progreſs, and ſucceſſes, of a moſt juſt and neceſſary 
war; in it, the care, management, and prudence of our king; the conduct and valour 
of a royal admiral, and of two incomparable generals ; the invincible courage of our 
captains and ſeamen ; and three glorious victories, the reſult of all. After this, I 
have, in the Fire, the moſt deplorable, but withal the greateſt, argument that can be 
imagined : the deſtruction being ſo ſwift, ſo ſudden, ſo vaſt and miſerable, as nothing 
can parallel in ſtory. The former part of this poem, relating to the war, is but a due 
expiation for my not having ſerved my king and country in it. All gentlemen are 
almoſt obliged to it : and I know no reaſon we ſhould give that advantage to the com- 
monalty of England, to be foremoſt in brave actions, which the nobles of France would 
never ſuffer in their peaſants. 1 ſhould not have written this but to a perſon who has 
been ever forward to appear in all employments whither his honour and generoſity have 
called him. The latter part of my poem, which deſcribes the Fire, I owe, firſt to the 
piety and fatherly affection of ouf monarch to his ſuffering ſubjects; and, in the ſecond 
place, to the courage, loyalty, and magnanimity of the city; both which were ſo 
conſpicuous, that I wanted words to celebrate them as they deſerve. I have called my 
poem Hiſtorical, not Epic, though both the actions and actors are as much heroic as 
any poem can contain. But ſince the action is not properly one, nor that accompliſhed 
in the laſt ſucceſſes, I have judged it too bold a title for a few ſtanzas, which are little 
more in number than a ſingle Iliad, or the longeſt of the ZAneids. For this reaſon 
(I mean not of length, but broken action, tied too ſeverely to the laws of hiſtory) 1 
am apt to agree with thoſe, who rank Lucan, rather among hiſtorians in verſe, than 
Epic poets : in whoſe room, if I am not deceived, Silius Italicus, though a worſe 
writer, may more juſtly be admitted. I have choſen to write my poem in quatrains, 
or ſtanzas of four in alternate rhyme, becauſe I have ever judged them more noble, 
and of greater dignity, both for the ſound and number, than any other verſe in uſe 
amongſt us; in which I am ſure I have your approbation. The learned languages 
have certainly a great advantage of us, in not being tied to the ſlavery of any rhyme ; 
and were leſs conſtrained in the quantity of every 5 lable, which they might vary with 
Jpondees or dactyls, beſides ſo many other helps of grammatical figures, for the length - 
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ening or abbreviation of them, than the modern are in the cloſe of that one ſyllable, 
which often confines, and more often corrupts, the ſenſe of all the reſt. But in this 
neceſſity of our rhymes, I have always found the couplet verſe more eaſy, though not 
ſo proper for this occaſion: for there the work is ſooner at an end, every two lines 
concluding the labour of the poet ; but in quatrains he is to carry it farther on, and not 
only fo, but to bear along in his bead the troubleſome ſenſe of four lines together For 
thoſe, who write cortectly in this kind, muſt needs acknowledge, that the laſt line of 
the ſtanza is to be conſidered in the compoſition af the firit. Neither can we give 
ourſelves the liberty of making any part of a verſe for the ſake of rhyme, or conclud- 
ing with a word which is not current Engliſh, or uſing the variety of female rhymes ; 
all which our fathers practiſed: and for the female rhymes, they are ſtill in uſe amongſt 
other nations; with the Italian in every line, with the Spaniard promiſcuouſly, with 
the French alternately; as thoſe who have read the Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of 
their later poems, will agree with me. And beſides this, they write in Alexandrins, 
or verſes of fix feet; ſuch as amongſt us is the old tranſlation of Homer by C : 
all which, by lengthning of their chain, makes the ſphere of their activity the larger. 
bare dwelt too long upon the choice of my ſtanza, which you may remember is much 
better defended in the preface to Gondibert; and therefore I will haſten to acquaint 
you with my endeavours in the writing. In general I will only ſay, I have never yet 
ſeen the deſcription of any naval fight in the proper terms which are uſed at ſea: and if 
there be any ſuch in another language, as that of Lucan in the third of his Pharſalia, 
$6. not avail myſelf of it in the Engliſh; the terms of art in every tongue 

ring more the idiom of it than any other words. We hear indeed among our poets, 
of the thundering of guns, the ſmoke, the diſorder, and the laughter ; but all theſe 
are common notions. And certainly, as thoſe who in a logical diſpute keep in general 
terms, would hide a fallacy ; ſo thoſe who do it in any poetical deſcription, would 
veil their ignoxance. 


Deſcriptas ſervare vices operumque colores, 
« Cur ego, ſi nequeo ignoroque, Poeta ſalutor?“ 


For my own part I had little knowledge of the ſea, yet I have thought it no ſhame te 
learn: and if I have made ſome few miſtakes, it is only, as you can bear me witneſs, 
becauſe I have wanted opportunity to correct them; the whole poem being firſt written, 
and now ſent you from a place where I have not ſo much as the converſe of any ſea- 
man. Vet though the trouble I had in writing it was great, it was no more than te- 
compenſed by the pleaſure. I found myſclf ſo warm in celebrating the praiſes of mili- 
wy men, two fuch eſpecially as the prince and general, that it is no wonder if they 
inſpired me with thoughts above my ordinary level. And 1 am well ſatisfied, that, as 
they are incomparably the belt fubject 1 ever had, excepting only the royal family, ſo. 
alſo, that this I have written of them is much better than what I have performed on 
any other. I have been forced to help out other arguments ; but this has been boun- 
tiful to me: they have been low and barren of praiſe, and I have exalted 
them; and made them fruitfu} ; but here —“ Omnia ſponte ſua reddit juſtiſſima tel- 
* jus.” I have had a large, a fair, and a pleaſant field ; ſo fertile, that without 
my cultivating, it has given me two harveſts in a ſummer, and in both oppreſſed 
the reaper. All other greatneſs in ſubjects is only counterfeit : it will not endure 
the teſt of danger; the greatneſs of arms is only real: other greatneſs burdens a 
nation with its weight; this ſupports it with its ſtrength. And as it is the happineſs 
of the age, ſo it is the peculiar goodneſs of the beſt of kings, that we may —_ his - 
ſubjects without offending him. Doubtleſs it proceeds from a juſt” confidence of his 
own virtue, which the luſtre of no other can be ſo great as to darken in him; for 
the good or the valiant are never ſafely praiſed under a bad or a degenerate prince. 


Bu 
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But to return from this digreſſion to a farther account of my poem; I muſt crave leave 
to tell you, that as I have endeavoured to adorn it with noble thoughts, ſo much more 
to expreſs thoſe thoughts with elocution. The compoſition of all poems is, or ought 
to be, of wit; and wit in the poet, or wit-writing (if you will give me leave to uſe a 
ſchool - diſtinction) is no other than the faculty of imagination in the writer, which, 
like a nimble ſpaniel, beats over and ranges through the field of memory, till it ſprings 
the quarry it hunted after: or, without metaphor ; which ſearches over all the me- 

for the ſpecies or ideas of thoſe things which it deſigns to repreſent. Wit writ- 
ten is that which is well defined, the happy reſult of thought, or product of imagi- 
nation. But to proceed from wit, in the general notion of it, to _—_ wit of 
an heroic or hiſtorical poem; I judge it chiefly to conſiſt in the delightful imaging of 
perſons, actions, paſſions, or things. It is not the jerk or ſting of an epigram, nor 
the ſeeming contradiction of a poor antitheſis (the delight of an ill-judging audience 
in a play of rhyme), nor the gingle of a more poor Paranomaſia; neither is it ſo 
mach the morality of a grave ſentence, affected by Lucan, but more ſparingly uſed by 
Virgil; but it 12 lively and apt deſcription, dreſſed in ſuch colours of ſpeech, 
chat it ſets before your eyes the abſent object, as perfectly, and more delightfully than 
nature. So then the firſt ineſs of the poet's imagination is properly invention or 
ſinding of the thought; the ſecond is fancy, or the variation, detiving or moulding 
of that thought as the judgment repreſents it proper to the ſubject; the third is elo- 
cution, or the art of cloathing and adorning that thought, ſo ſound and varied, in apt, 
ſigniſicam, and ſounding words : the quickneſs of the imagination is ſeen in the in- 
vention, the fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in the expreſhon. For the two 
firſt of theſe, Ovid is famous amongſt the ; for the latter, Virgil. Ovid images 
more often the movements and affections of the mind, either combating between two 
contrary paſhons, or extremely diſcompoſed by one. His words therefore are the leaſt 
part of his care; for he pictures nature in diſorder, with which the ſtudy and choice 
of words is inconſiſtent. This is the proper wit of dialogue or diſcourſe, and con- 
ſequently of the drama, where all that is ſaid is to be ſuppoſed the effect of ſudden 
thought; which, though it excludes not the quickneſs of wit in repartees, yet ad- 
mits not a too curious election of words, too frequent alluſions, or uſe of tropes, or 
in fine any thing that ſhews remoteneſs of thought or labour in the writer. On the 
other fide, Virgil ſpeaks not ſo often to us in the perſon of another, like Ovid, but in 
his own : he relates almoſt all things as from himſelf, and thereby gains more liberty 
than the other, to expreſs his thoughts with all the graces of elocution, to write more 
figuratively, and to confeſs as well the labour as the force of his imagination. Though 
he deſcribes his Dido well and naturally, in the violence of ber paſſions, yet he muſt 
yield in that to the Myriha, the Biblis, the Altimea, of Ovid; for, as great an ad- 
mirer of him as I am, I muſt acknowledge, that if I ſee not more of their ſouls than 
I ſee of Dido's, at leaſt I have a greater concernment for them : and that convinces 
me, that Ovid has touched thoſe tender ſtrokes mote delicately than Virgil could. 
But when action or perſons are to be deſcribed, when any ſuch image is to be ſet be- 
fore us, how bold, how maſterly are the ſtrokes of Virgil! We ſee the objects he 
preſents us with in their native figures, in their proper motions; but ſo we ſee them, 
as our own eyes could never have beheld them ſo beautiful in themſelves. We ſee the 


ſoul of the poet, like that univerſal one of which he ſpeaks, informing and moving 
through all his pictures: 


4 Totamque infuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 


We behold him embellifhing his images, as be makes Venus breathing beauty upon her 
Vor. III. D We 
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© ——— — lumenque juventz 

« Purpureum, & lætos oculis afflarat honores : 
« Quale manus addunt ebori decus, aut ubi flavo 
« Argentum Pariuſve lapis cicumdatur auro.” 


See his Tempeſt, his Funeral Sports, his Combat of Turnus and ZEneas: and in 
his Georgics, which I eſteem the divineſt part of all his writings, the Plague, the 
Country, the Battle of the Bulls, the Labour of the Bees, and thoſe many other ex- 
cellent images of nature, moſt of which are neither great in themſelves, nor have 7 
natural ornament to bear them up: but the words wherewith he deſcribes them are 
excellent, that it might be well applied to him, which was ſaid by Ovid, Materiem 
« ſyperabat opus! the very ſound of his words has often ſome what that is connatural to 
the fubjeR ; and while we read him, we fir, as in a play, beholding the ſcenes of what 
he repreſents. To perform this, he made frequent uſe of tropes, which you know 
change the nature of a known word, by applying it to ſome other ſignification ; and 
this is it which Horace means in his epiſtle to the Piſo's: 


« Dixeris egregiè, notum ſi callida verbum 
« Reddiderit junctuta novum——” 


But I am ſenſible I have preſumed too far to entertain you with a rude diſcourſe of 
that art which yuu both know ſo well, and put into practice with ſo much happineſs. 
Yet, before [I leave Virgil, I muſt own the vanity to tell you, and by you the world, 
that he has been my malter in this poem: 1 have followed him every where, I know 
not with what ſucceſs, but I am ſare with diligence enough : my images are many of 
them copied from him, and the reſt are imitations of him. My expreſſions alſo are as 
near as the idioms of the two languages would admit of in tranſlation. And this, fir, 
I have done with that boldneſs, for which I will ſtand accountable to any of our little 
eritics, who, perhaps, are no better acquainted with him than I am. Upon your firſt 
peruſal of this poem, you have taken notice of ſome words, which I have innovated 
(if it be too bold for me to ſay refined) upon his Latin; which, as I offer not to in- 
troduce into Engliſh proſe, ſo I hope they are neither improper, nor altogether inelegant 
in verſe ; and, in this, Horace will again defend me. 


Et nova ſictaqe nuper habebunt verba fidem, fi 
« Grzco fonte cadant, parce detorta——?” 


The inference is exceeding plain: for if a Roman poet might. have liberty to coin a 
word, ſuppoſing only that it was derived from the Greek, was put into a Latin termi- 
nation, and that he uſed this liberty but ſeldom, and with modeſty ; how much more 
juſtly may 1 challenge that privilege to do it with the ſame pre-requilites, fiom the beſt 
und molt judicious of Latin writers! In ſome places, where either the fancy or the 
words were his, or any other's, I have noted it in the margin, that I might not ſeem 
a plagiary ; in others I have neglected it, to avoid as well rediouſneſs, as the affectation 

doing it too often. Such deſcriptions or images well wrought, which I pre- 
miſe not for mine, are, as I have ſaid, the adequate delight of heroic poeſy ; 
for they beget admiration, which is its proper object; as the images of the bur- 
leſque, which is contrary to this, by the ſane reaſon beget Izuztter; for the 
one ſhews nature beautified, as in the picture of a fair woman, which we all 
admire ; the other ſhews her deformed, as in that of a lazar, or of a fool with diſ- 
torted face and antique geſtures, at. which we cannot forbear to laugh, becauſe it is a 
deviation from nature. But though the ſame images ſerve equally for the Epic poeſy, 
and for the hiſtoric and panegyric, which are branches of it, yet a ſeveral ſort of ſculp- 
ture is to be uſed in them. If ſome of them are to be like thoſe of Juvenal, Stantes 


« in 
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« in curribus Emiliani, heroes drawn in their triumphal chariots, and in their full 
ion; others are to be like that of Virgil, Spirantia mollius æra: there is 
ome what more of ſoftneſs and tenderneſs to be ſhewn in them. You will ſoon find 
I write not this without concern. Some, who have ſeen a paper of verſes, which I 
wrete laſt year to her Highneſs the Dutcheſs, have accuſed them of that only thing I 
could defend in them. "They ſaid, I did, ( humi ſerpere; that I wanted not only 
height of Fancy, but dignity of words, to ſet it off. I might well anſwer with that 
of Horace, Nunc non erat his locus; I knew I addreſſed them to a lady, and ac- 
cordingly I affected the ſoftneſs of expreſſion, and the ſmoothneſs of Sour ah rather 
than the height of thought; and in what I did endeavour, it is no vanity to ſay I have 
ſacceeded. I deteſt arrogance ; but there is ſome difference betwixt that and a juſt de- 
fence. But I will not farther bribe your candor, or the reader's. I leave them to 
ſpeak for me; and, if they can, to make out that character, not pretending to a 
greater, which 1 have given them. i 
And now, fir, it is time I ſhould relieve you from the tedious length of this ac - 
count. You have better and more profitable employment for your hours, and I wrong 
the public to detain you longer. In concluſion, I muſt leave my poem to you with all 
its faults, which I hope to find fewer in the printing by your emendations. I know 
you are not of the number of thoſe, of whom the younger Pliny ſpeaks ; Nec ſunt 
« parum multi, qui carpere amicos ſuos judicium vocant;“ I am rather too ſecure of 
you on that fide. Your candor in pardoning my errors may make you more remiſs in 
correcting them; if you will not withal conſider that they come into the world with 
your approbation, and through your hands. I beg from you the greateſt favour you 
can confer upon an abſent perſon, ſince I repoſe upon your management what is deareſt 
to me, my fame and reputation; and therefore I hope it will ſtir you up to make 
my poem fairer by many of your blots ; if not, you know the ſtory of the gameſter 
who married the rich man's daughter, and when her father denied the portion. chriſ- 
tened all the children by his ſurname, that if, in concluſion, they muſt beg, they ſhould 
do ſo by one name, as well as by the other. But ſince the reproach of my faults will 
light on you, it is but reaſon I ſhould do you that juſtice to the readers, to let them 
know, that, if there be any thing tolerable in this poem, they owe the argument to 
your Choice, the writing to your encouragement, the correction to your judgment, and 
the care of it to your friendſhip, to which he muſt ever acknowledge himſelf to owe 
all things, who is, | 


hy So 
The moſt obedient, and moſt 
Faithful of your ſervants, 


Frem Charleton in Wiltſhire, 
Nov. 10, 1666 


JOHN DRYDEN. 
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ANNUS MIRABILIS: 


THE YEAR OF WONDER SG. 
MDCLXVI. 


T. a 
thriving arts long time had Holland grown, 
Crouching at home and cruel when abroad : 
Scarce leaving us the means to claim our on; 
Our king they courted, and our merchants a d. 
II. 
Trade, which like blood ſhould circularly flow, 


Stopp'd in their channels, found its freedom loſt :} And ſtill his ſubjects call'd aloud for war: 


Thither the wealth of all the world did go, 
And ſcem'd but ſhipwreck'd on fo baſe a coaſt. 


III. 
For them alone the heavens had kindly heat; 
In eaſtern quarries ripening precious de: 


For them the Idumæan balm did fweat, 


And in hot Ceilon ſpicy foreſts grew. 
IV. 
The ſun but ſeem'd the labourer of the year; 
Each waxing moon ſupply d her watery ſtare, 
To ſwell thoſe tides which from the line did bear 
Their brim-full veſſels to the Belgian ſhore. 


V. 
Thus, mighty in her ſhips, ſtood Carthage long, 
And ſwept the riches of the world from far ; 


Yet ſtoop d to Rome, leſs wealthy, but more ſtrong : So hear the ſcaly herd when Proteus blows, 


And this may prove our ſecond Punic war. 
VI. 
What peace can be, where both to one pretend ? 
(But they more diligent, and we more ſtrong) 
Or if a peace, it ſoon muſt have an end; 
For they would grow too powerful were it long. 
VII. 
Behold two nations then, engag d ſo far, 


XT. 
[et mar ated Oc fair idea drew 
Of fame and honour, which in dangers lay ; 
Where wealth, like fruit on precipices, grew, 
Not to be gather'd but by birds of prey. 
XII. 
The loſs and gain each fatally were ; 
Put peaceful kings, o'er martial people ſet, 
Each other's poize and counterbalance are. 
XIII. 
He firſt ſurvey d the charge with careful eyes, 
Which none but mighty monarchs could maintain; 
Yet judg'd, like vapours that from limbecs riſe, 
It would in richer ſhowers deſcend again. 
XIV. 
At length reſolv d t* aſſert the watery ball, 
He in himſelf did whole Armacoes bring: 
| Him aged framen might their maſter call, 
And chuſe for general, were he not their king. 
XV. 
It ſeems as every ſhip their ſovereign knows, 
His awtul ſummons they ſo ſoon obey ; 


| And ſo to paſture follow through the ſea. 
XVI. 

To ſee this fleet upon the ocean move, 

Angels drew wide the curtains of the ſkies ; 

And heaven, as if there wanted lights above, 

For tapers made two glaring comets riſe. 

XVII. 

Whether they unctuous exhalations are, 


That each ſeven years the fit muſt ſhake each} Fir'd by the ſun, or ſeeming ſo alone; 


land: 
Where France will fide to weaken us by war, 
Who only can his vaſt deſigns withſtand. 
VIII. 
See how he ſeeds th* Iberian with 
To render us his time y friendſhip vain: 
And while his ſecret ſoul on Flanders preys, 
He rocks the cradle of the babe of Spain. 


IX, 
Such deep deſigns of empire Coes he lay 


O'er them, whoſe cauſe he ſeems to take in hand; 


And prudently would make them lords at ſea, 
To whom with eaſe he can give laws by land. 
X. 
This ſaw our king; and long within his breaſt 
His penſive counſels balanc*d to and fro: 
He gr ev'd the land he freed ſhould be oppreſs'd, 
And he leſs for it than uſurpers dp, - 


Or each ſome more remote and ſlippery ſtar, 
Which loſes footing when to mortals ſhewn. 
XVIII. 
Or one, that bright companion of the ſun, 
Whoſe glorious aſpect ſeal'd our new - born king; 
And now, a round of greater years begun, 
New influence from his walks oſ light did bring. 
XIX. 
Victorious York did firſt with fam'd ſucceſs, 
To his known valour make the Dutch give place ; 
Thus heaven our monarch's fortune did confeſs, 
XX. 
But fince it was decreed, auſpicious king, 
In Britain's right” that thou ſhouldſt wed the 
main, 
Heaven, as a gage, would caſt ſome precious thing, 
| And thereſore doom d that Lawſon ſhould be flip. 
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Lawſon among the {% met hi 
Whom ſea-green Sirens from the rocks lament : 
Thus as an offering for the Orecian ſtate, 
He firſt was kill'd who firſt to battle went. 


XXII. 
Their chief blown up in air, not waves, expir d, 
To which his pride preſum'd to give the law : 
The Dutch conſeſs d heaven preſent, and retir'd, 
And all was Britain the wide ocean ſaw. 


XXIII. 
To neareſt ports their ſhatter d ſhips repair, 
W here by our dreadſul car non they lay a d: 
So reverently men quit the open air, 
When thunder ſpreads the angry gods abroad. 


XXIV. 
And now approach'd their fleet from India fraught, 
With all the riches ot tie riſing ſun: 
And precious ſand from ſouthern climates brouglu, 
The fatal reg.ons where the war begun. 


XXV. 
Like hunted caftors, conicious of their Nore, 
Their way-laid wealth to Norway's coaſts * 
bring: 
There firſt the Noris coid boſom ſpices hore, 
And winter brooded on the eaſtern ſpring. 


XXVI. 
By the rich ſcent we found pur perfum'd prey, 
Which, flank'd with rocks, did cioſe in covert lie : 
And round about their murdering cannon lay, 
At once to threaten and invite the eye. | 


XXVII. 
Fiercer than cannon, and than rocks more hard, 
The Engliſh undertake th* unequal war: 
Seven ſhips alone, by which the port is barr'd, 
Beſiege the Indies, and all 


XXVIII. 
Theſe fight Lke huſbands, but like lovers thoſe : 
Theſe fain would keep, and thoſe more tain en- 


Joy : 
And to ſuch height their frantic paſſion grows, 
That what both love, both hazard to deſtioy. 


XXIX. 

Amidſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a hall, 
And now their odours arm'd againſt them fly: 

Some preciouſly by ſhatter d porcelain fall, 
And ſome by aromaris ſplinters die. 

XXX. 

And though by tempeſts of the prize bereſt, 
In heaven's inclemency ſome eaſe we find: 

Our foes we vanquiſh'd by our valour left, 
And only yielded to the ſeas and wind. 

| XXXI.. 
Nor wholly loſt we ſo deſerv'd a prey; 
For ſtorms repenting part of it reſtor'd: 


| 
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XXXIII. 
The ſon, who twice three months on th ocean toſt. 
Prepar'd to tell what he had paſs'd bejore, 
Now ſees in Engliſh ſhips the Holland coaſt, 
And parents, arms, in vain, ſtretch'd from the 
ſhore. 
XXXIV. a 
This careſul huſband had been long away, 
Whom his chaſte wiſe and little children mourn ; 
Who on their fingers learn'd to tell the day 
On which their father promis'd to return. 


XXXV. 
Such are the proud deſigns of human-kind, 
And ſo we ſuffer ſhipwreck every where! 
Alas, what port can ſuch a pilot fi 
Who in the night of fate muſt blindly ſteer ! 


XXXVI. 
'The nndifſtinguiſh'd ſeeds of good and ill, 
Heaven in his boſom from our knowledge hides: 
And draws them in contempt of human ſkill, 
Which oft for friends miſtaken foes provides. 


XXXVII. 
Let Munſter's prelate ever be accurſt, 
In whom we ſeek the German faith in vain : 
Alas, that he ſhould teach the Engliſh firſt, 
That fraud and avarice in the church could reign! 


XXXVIII. 
Happy, who never truſt a ſtranger*s will, 
Whoſe friedſhip 's in his intereſt underſtood ! 
Since money given but tempts him to be ill, 
When power is too remote to make him good. 
XXXIX. 
Till row, alone the mighty nations ſtrove ; 
The reſt, at gaze, without the liſts did ſtand; 
And threatening France, plac'd like apainted Jove, 
Kept idle thunder in his lifted hand. 
XL. 
That eunuch guardian of rich Holland's trade, 
Who envies us what he wants power t* enjoy; 
Whoſe r.oiſctul valour does no foe invade, 
And weak aſſiſtance will his friends deſtroy. 
XLI. 
Offended that we ſought without his leave, 
He takes this time his ſecret hate to ſhew : 
Which Charles does with a mind fo calm receive, 
As one that neither ſecks nor ſhuns luis foe. 


XLII. 
With France, to aid the Dutch, the Danes unite: 
France as their tyrant, Denmark as their flave. 
Rut when with one three nations join to fight, 
They filently confeſs that one more brave. 


XLIII. | 
Lewis had chas'd the Engliſh from his ſhore ; 
But Charles the French as ſubjects does invite: 
Would heaven for each ſome Solomon reſt 


Which, as a tribute from the Baltic ſea, 
The Britiſh ocean ſent her mighty lord. 
| XXXII. 
Go mortals now and vex yourſelves in vain 
For wealth, which ſo uncertainly muſt come : 
When what was brought ſo far, and with ſuch pain, 
Was only kept to loſe it nearer home. 


| 


Who, by their mercy, may decide their right ! 


XLIV. 
Were ſubjects ſo but only by their choice, 
And not from birth did forc'd dominion take, 
Our prince alone would have the public voice; 
And all his ne:ghbours realms would deſerts make. 
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Ie without ſear a dangerous war purſues, 
Which without raſhneſs he began before : 

As honour made him firſt the danger chuſe, 
So (till he makes it good on virtue's ſcore. 


XLVI. 
The doubled charge his ſubjeRts love ſupplies, 
Who in that bounty to themſelves are kind: 
So glad Egyptians ſee the:r Nilus riſe, 
And in his plenty their abundance find. 
XLVII. 4 
With equal power lie does two chieſs create, 
Two ſuch as each ſcemꝰ'd worthieſt wien alone; 
Each able to ſuſtain a nation's fate, 
Since both had ound a greater in their on. 
XLVIII. 
Roth great in courate, conduct, and in fame, 
Vet neither env;ous of the other's praiſe ; 
Their duty, faith, and intereſt too the ſame, 
Like mighty partners equa!ly they raiſe. 
XLIX. 
The prince long time had courted fortunes love, 
Fut once poſſeſs d did abſolutely reien: 
Thus with their Amazons the heroes ſtrove, 
And conquer d firſt thoſe beauties they would gain. 
L. 
The duke beheld, like Scipio, with diſdain, 
That Carthage, which he ruin'd, rife once more; 
Ard ſhook aloft the ſaſces of the main, 
To fright thoſe ſlaves with what they felt beſore. 
LI. 
Together to the watery camp they haſte, 
Whom matrons paſſing ta their children ſhow : 
Infants firſt vows for them to heaven are caſt, 
And future people bleſs them as they go. 


LII. 
With thera no riotous pomp or Aſian train, 
To intect a navy with their gaudy fears ; 
To make flow fights, and victories but vain : 
But war, ſeverely like itſelf appears. 
LIII. 
Diſſfuſive of themſelves, here er they paſs, 
They make that warmth in others they expect: 
Their valour works like bodies on a glaſs, 
And does its image on their men project. 
LIV. 
Our fleet divides, and ſtraight the Dutch appear, 
In number, and a fam*d commander, bold: 
The narrow ſeas can ſcarce their navy bear, 
Or crowded veſſels can their ſoldiers hold. 
LV. 
The Duke, leſs numcrous, but in courage more, 
On wings of all the winds to combat flies: 
His murſering guns a loud defiance roar, 
And bioody croſſes on his flag - ſtaffs riſe. 


LVI. 
Dorn ſeri their ſails, and ſtrip them ſor the fight ; 
Their folded ſheets diſmiſs the uſeleſs air: 
Th' Elean plains could boaſt no nobler fight, 
When ſtruggling champions did their bodies bare. 
LVIL. 
Borne each by other in a diſtant line, 
The ſca-built forts in dreadful order move: 
do vaſt the noiſe, as if rot fleets did join, 
Eut lands unfix'd, and floating nations trove. 


| 
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LVIII. 
Now paſs d, on either fide they nimbly tack ; 
Both ſtrive to intercept and guide the wind: 
And, in its eye, mere cloſely they come back, 
To finiſh all the deaths they left behind. 
LIX. 
On high- rait d decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Bencath whoſe ſhade our humble frigates go: 
Such port the elcylant bears and ſo defy*d 
By the rhinoccros her unequal foe. 
LX. 
And as the built, ſo different is the fight ; 
Their mounting ſhot is on our ſails defign'd : 
Deep in their hulls our deadly bullets light, 
And tl: ough the yielding planks a paſſage find. 
LXI. 
Our dreaded admiral from far they threat, 
Whoſe hatter'd rigging their whole war receives: 
All bare, like ſome old oak which tempeſts beat, 
He ſtands and ſees below his ſcatter d leaves. 
LXII. 
Heroes of old, when wounded, ſaclter ſought ; 
Eut he wl.o meets all danger with diſdain, 
Ev'n in their tace his ſhip to anchor brought, 
And ſtecple-high ſtood propt upon the main. 
LXIII. 
At this exceſs of courage, all ama d, 
The foremoſt of his foes a while withdraw : 
With ſuch reſpect in enter d Rome they gaz d, 
Who on high- chairs the god - like fathers ſaw. 
LXIV. 
And now as where Patroclus' body lay, 
Here Trojan chiefs advanc'd, and there the Greek; 
Ours o'er the Duke their pious wings diſplay, 
And theirs the nobleſt ſpoils of Britain ſeck. 


LXV. 
Mean-time his buſy mariners he haſtes, 
His ſhatter'd ſails with rigging to reſtore ; 
And willing pines aſcend his broken maſts, 
Whoſe lofty heads riſe higher than before. 
LXVI. 


| Straight to the Dutch he turns his dreadful prow, 


More fierce th* important quarrel to decide: 
Like ſwans, in long array his veſſels ſhow, 
Whoſe creſts advancing do the waves divide. 
LXVII. 
They charge, recharge, and all along the ſea 
They drive, and ſquander the huge Belgian fleet. 
Berkely alone, who neareſt danger lay 
Did a like fate with loſt Creiifa meet. 
LXVII. 
The niglit comes on, we eager to purſue 
The combat ſtill, ard they aſham'd to leave: 
Till the laſt ſtreaks of dying day withdrew, 
And doubtful moon-light did our rage deceive. 
LXIX. 
In th* Engliſh fleet each ſhip reſounds with joy, 
And loud applauſe of their great leader's fame : 
In fiery dreams the Dutch they till deſtroy, 
And lumbering ſmile at the imagin'd flame. 
LXX. 
Not ſo the Holland fleet, who, tir'd and done, 
Stretch'd on their decks like weary oxen lie : 
Faint ſweats all cown their mighty members run; 


| 


| Vaſt bulks which little ſouls but ill ſupply. 


— 


| 


| 
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LXXI. 
In dreams they fearful precipices tread : 
Or, ſhipwreck'd, labour to ſome diſtant ſhore : 
Or in dark churches walk among the dead: 
They wake with horror and dare ſleep no more. 


LXXII. wy 
The morn they look on with unwilling eyes, 


Till from their main-top joyful news they hear 
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| LXXXIN. 
Silent in ſmoke of canron they come on : 

Such vapours once did fiery Cacus hide : 

In theſe the height of pleas d revenge is ſhewn, 

Who burn contented by another's fide. 


LXXXIV. 
Sometimes from fighting ſquadrons of each fleet, 
Deceiv'd themſelves, or to preſerve ſome friend, 


Of ſhips, which by their mould bring new ſupplics, Two grapling /Ernas on the ocean meet, 


And in their colours Belgian Lions bear. 


LXXIII. 
Our watchſul veneral had diſccrn'd from far 
This mighty ſuccour, which made glad the foe : 
He figlt'd, but like a father of the war, 
His face ſpake hope, while deep his ſorrows flow. 


LXXIV. 
His wounded men he firſt ſends off to ſhore, 
Never till now unwilling to obey ; 
They, not their wounds, but want of ſtrength, deplore, 
And think them happy who with him can tay. 


LXXV. 
Then to the reſt, Rejoice, ſaid he, to-day ; 
In you the fortune of Great Britain lies: 
Among ſo brave a people, you are they 
Wiom heaven has choſe to fight for ſuch a prize. 


5 LXXVI. 
If number Engliſh courazes could qucll, 

We ſhould at firſt have ſhunn'd, not met our foes : 
Whoſe numerous ſails the fearful only tell: 

Courage froui tarts and not trom numbers grows. 


" LXXVII. 
He faid, nor needed more to ſay : with haſte 
To their known ſtations chearfully they go; 
And all at once diſdaining to be laſt, + 
Solicit every gale to meet the foc. 


| LXXVIII. 
Nor did th* encourag'd Belgians lor g a 
But hold in others, not them ſrlves, they ſtood: 
So thick, our navy ſcarce could ſtcer their way, 
But ſeem'd to wander in a moving wood. 


LXXIX. 
Our little flect was now emgag'd fo far, 
That like the ſword-fiſh in the whale they fought: 
The combat only ſeem's a civil war, 
TH! throug! their bowels we our paſſage wrought. 
LXXX. 
Never had valour, no not ours, before 
Lone aught like this upon the land or main, 
Where not to be o'ercome was to do more 
Than all the conqueſts former Kings did gain. 
LXXXL 
The mighty ghoſts of our great Harri s roſe, 
And armed Edwards look'd with anx:ous eyes, 
To ſee this fleet among unequal foes, 
By * fate promis'd them their Charles ſhould 


LXXXII. 
Mean- time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
an} om g chaſe· guns through our ſterns they 
Cloſe by their fire-ſhips, like jackals, appezr, 
Who oa their lions for the prey attend. 
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And Engliſh fires with Belgian flames contend. 


LXXXV. 
Now at each tack our little fleet grows leſs ; 
| Ard, like maim'cfo vl, ſvim laxging on the main: 
Their greater loſs their numbers ſcarce confeſs, 
While they tofe cheaper than the Engliſh gain. 


LXXXVI. 
Have you not ſeen when whiſtled from the fiſt, 
Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye defign'd, 
And with her eagerneſs the quarry miſs'd, 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind? 


LXXXVIL 
The daſtard crow that to the wood made wing, 
And ſers the groves no ſhelter can afford, 
With her loud caws her craven kind does bring, 
Who ſafe in numbers cuff the noble bird. 


LXXXVIII. 

Amon the Dutch thus Albemarle did fare: 
He could not conquer, and diſdain'd to fly; 

'Paſt hope of ſatery, twas his lateſt care, 

Like falling Ceſar, decently to die. 


LXXXIX. 
Yet pity did his manly ſpirit move, 
To fee thoſe periſh who ſo well had fought : 
And generouſly with his deſpair he ſtrove, 
Reſolv*d to live till he their ſafety wrought. 


XC. 
Let other Muſes write his proſperous ſate, 0 
Of conquer d nations tell, and kings reſtor d: 
Put mine ſhall ſing of his eclips'd eſtate, 
Which, like the ſun's, more wonders dos afford. 


XCI. 
| He drew his mighty ſrigates al! hefore, 
On which the ſoe his fruitleſs force employs : 
His weak ones deep into his rear he bore 
Remote from guns, as ſick men from the r.oiſe. 


XCII. 
| His frery cannon did their paſſage guide, 
And following ſmoke obſcur'd them from the for : 
{Thus Ifracl ſate from the Egyptian's pride, 
By flaining pillars and by clouds did go. 


| XCIII. 
Elſewhere the Belgian force we did defeat, 
But here our courages did theirs ſubduc : 
So Xenophon once led that fam'd retreat, 
Which firſt tie Afian empire overthrew. 


XCIV. „ 
The foe approach'd ; and one for his bo'd ſin 
Was ſunk; as lie that touch'd the ark was lain: 
The wikl waves maſter'd him and ſuck'd hin; in, 
And {mil.ng eddies dimpled cu the main 
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XCV. 
This ſeen, the reſt at awſul diſtance ſtood : | 
As if they had been there as ſervants ſet 
To ſtay, or to go on, as he thought good, 
And not purſue but wait on his retreat. 
XCVI. 
So Libyan huntſmen, on ſome ſandy plain, 
From ſhady coverts rouz'd, the Lon chace: 
The kingly beaſt roars out with loud diſdain, 
And ſlowly moves unknowing to give place. 
XCVII. 
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CVIII. 
Stung with her love, ſhe ſtoops upon the plain, 
The broken air loud whiſtling as ſhe flies: 
She ſtops and liſtens, and ſhoots forth again, 
And guides her pinions by her young ones cries. 
CIX. 

With ſuch kind paſſion haſtes the princ / to fight, 
And ſpreads his flying canvaſs to the ſound : 
Him whom no danger were he there could fright, 
Now abſent every little no:ſe can wound. 

CX. 


But if ſome one appi oach to dare his force, 
He ſwings his tail, and ſwiftly turns him round; 
With one paw ſeizes on his trembling horſe, | 
And with the other tears him to the ground. 
XCVIII. 
Amidſt theſe toils ſucceeds the balmy night; 
Now hiſſing waters the quench'd guns reftore ; 
And weary waves withdrawing from the figlit, 
Lie lull'd and panting on the filent ſhore. 
XCIX. 
The moon ſhone clear on the hecalmed flood, 
Where, while her beams like glittering filver play, 
Upon the deck our careful general ſtood, 
And deeply mus d on the ſucceeding day. | 
C. 
That happy ſun, ſaid he, will riſe agoin, 
Who twice victorious did our navy fee: 
And 1 alone muſt view him riſe in vain, 
W:thout one ray of all his ſtar for me. 


Ci. 
Yet like an Engliſh general will I die, 
And all the ocean make my ſpacious grave: 
Women and cowards on the land may lie : 
The ſca's a tomb that's proper for the brave. 


CII. 
* Reſtleſs he paſs'd the remnant of the night, 
Till the freſh air proclaim'd the morning nig: 


And burning ſhips, the martyrs of the fight, 
With paler fires beheld the eaſtern ſxy. 
CIII. 
But now his ſtores of ammunition ſpent, 
His naked valour is his only guard: 
Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon ſent, 
And ſolitary guns are ſcarcely heard. 
CIV. 
Thus far had fortune power, he forc'd to ſtay, 
Nor longer durſt with virtue be at ſtrife: 
This as a ranſom Albemarle did pay, 


For all the glories of ſo great a lite. 
CE. 
For now brave R from afar appears, | 
Whoſe waving the glad general knows: 


With full-ſpread fails his eager navy ſteers, 
And every ſhip in ſwift proportion grows. 
CVI. 
The anxious prince had heard the cannon long, 
And from that length of time dire omens drew 
Of Engliſh ov rmatch' d, and Dutch too ſtrong, 
Who never fought three days but to purſue. 
CVII. 
Then, as an eagle, who with pious care 
Was beating widely on the wing for prey, 
To her now filent eiry does repair, 


As in a drought the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gap< upon the gather d clouds tor rain; 


And firſt the martlet meets it in the ſky, 


And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. 
: CXI. 


With ſuch glad hearts did our deſpairing men 


Salute th* a of the prince's fleet ; 

And each ambitiouſly would claim the ken, 

That with firſt eyes did diſtant ſafety meet. 
CXII. 


ha Dutch, whocame like greedy hinds before, 


To reap the harveſt their ripe cars did yield, 
Now look like thoſe, when rolling thunders roar, 
And ſheets of lightning blaſt the ſtanding field 
CXIII. 
Full in the prince's paſſage, hills of ſand, 
And dangerous flats in ſecret ambuſh lay, 
Where the falſe tides ſkim o'er the cover'd land, 
And ſeamen with diſſembled depths betray. 
CXIV. 
The wily Dutch, who like fall'n angels fear'd 
This new Meſſiah's coming, there did wait, 
And round the verge their braving veſſels ſtcer'd, 
To tempt his courage with ſo fair a bait. 
CXV. 
But he unmov'd contemns their idle 
Secure of fame hene er he plcaſe to fight: 
His cold experience tempers all his heat, 
And inbred worth doth toaſting valour flight. 
CXVI. 
Heroic virtue did his actions guide, : 
And ke the ſubſtance not th* appearance choſe : 
To reſcuc one ſuch friend he took more pride, 
Than to deſtroy whole thouſands of ſuch foes. 


CXVII. 
But when approach'd, in ſtrict embraces bound, 
Rupert and Albemarie together grow: 
Re joys to have his friend in ſafety found, 
Which he to none but to that friend would owe 
| CXVIII. 
The chearful ſoldiers, with new ſtores ſupply d, 
Now long to execute their ſpleenful will ; 
And, ift revenge for thoſe three days they try d, 
Wiſh one, like Joſhua's, when the ſun ſtood Mill. 
CXIX. 
Thus reinſorc'd, againſt the adverſe fleet, 
Still doubling ours, brave Rupert leads the way: 
With the firſt bluſhes of the morn they meet, 
And bring night back upon the new-born day. 


CXX. 
His preſence ſoon blows up the kindling fight, 
And his loud guns ſpeak thick like angry men : 


And finds her callow infants forc'd away: 


It ſeem'd as ſlaughter had been breath'd all night, 
| And death new pointed his dull dart again. 


| 


„ * * 
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CXXI. 
The Dutch too well his mighty conduct knew, 
And matchlef> courage, fince the former fight : 


Whoſe navy like a Riff-ſtretch'd cord did ſhew, 


Till he bore in and hent them into flight. 


CXXII. 
The wind he ſhares, while half their fleet offends 
His open ſide, and high above him thows : 
Upon the reft at pleaſure he deſcends, 
And doubly harm'd he double harms beiiows 


C XXIII. 
Pehind the general mens his weary pace, 
And ſullenly to his revenge he fails : 
So glides ſome troriden ſerpent on the graſs, 
And long behind his wounded volumes tra:ls. 


CXXIV. 
TH increaſing ſou d is torne to either ſhore, 
Auch for their ſtabes tie throwing natio:'s fear : 
Their paſſions (outils with the cam ons roar, 


And with warm willes cach man combars there. 


CXXV. 
Ply'd thick and cloſe as wlin the fit hen un, 
Their huge unw.chly navy waſt:s away : 
So ſicker waneing moons, te near the fun, 
And blunt tucir creſcents on the edge or day. 


CXXVI. 

And now reduc*d on coval terms to feht. 
Their (ps 1 He waſted parrimot ics HO]; 
Where the un ſcattering throes adnit tic het, 

And hun cacl others thadows as they grow. 


CXXVII. 
The warlike prince had fever d fron the reſt 
Two giant ſmips, the price of ail the main; 
Which with his one fo vigorouſſy he preſs d, 
And fiew ſo tome they could rot riſe again. 


CXXVIII. 
Already batter'd, by his lee they lay, 
In vain upon the paſſing vids they call: 
The paſſing winds through their torn cat. vaſs play, 
And tiagging fails on licartleſs ſailors tall. 


CXXIX. 
Their open'd ſides receive a gloemy light, 
Dreadful as day let into thades helow : 
Without grim death des barefac'd in their fight, 
And urges entering b.llows as they flow. 
CXXA. 
When one dire ſhot, tlic A they could ſupply, 
Cloſe by the board the jah inain-matt bore : 
All chrec row helplets by cach other Le, 
And this offends rot © t oe tear ro more. 


(XXX1. 
So have I ſeen ſome i arful hare maintain 
A courſe, till tir*d . c:c Cog the lay: 
ho ſtretch'd behind her pants upon the plain, 
Paſt power to kill, as ſhe to get away. : 


CXXXII. 
With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey: 
His warm breath. blows her flix up as ſhe lies; 
She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 
And looks back to him with beſeeching eyes. 
Vor. III. 


CXXXIII. 
The prince unjuſtly does his ſtars accuſe, 
Which hinder*d him to puſh luis fortune on; 
For what tl. cy to his courage did refuſe, 
By mortal valour never muſt be cone. 


CXXXiV. 
| This lucky hour the wiſe Batavian takes, 
Ard warns h's tatter*d fleet to ſoLow home: 
Proud to have fo vot off with equal ſtakes, 
Where *twas a triumph rot to be o'crcome. 


. CXXXV. 
The geyeral's force as kept alive by ſight, 
NG v rot opr:05*7 ro longer can purſue : 
Laſting til heaver had done his courage right; 
When he lad co. quir'd he hs weakneſs knew. 


| cxxxvi. 
He cafts a Hh 05 the departire foe, 
Ard 7:3 to ſ e lim quit the watery field: 
His ter fix'd cyes no ſatisfation ſhow, 
| For all the giorics which the tight did yield. 


CXXA VII. 
Thovzh as when fiends did miracles avow, 
ie ſtands conteſs'd cn by the boaſtful Dutch 
He o lv does liis corqu.ſt diſavow, 
ich thunks too little what they found too much. 


CXXXVIII. 
Return d, he with the ficct re A to ſtay; 
No tender : onzhts of nome luis hcart divide; 
\Normcſt:c 1oy; cares |& puts away 3 
| lor manu, ae houſtoits which the great muſt 
guicie. 


CXXXIX. 
As thoſe who unripe veins n mines explore, 
On the rich bed a an tic Marin turf lay, 
Till time digefts tie jet imperiett ore, 
And know it will Hi gold ar.oiher day: 


CXL. 
So looks our monarch oh this early fight, 
TI” eiſa, and rudiments of :rcat ſucceſs 2 
Which ail maturing time muſt bring to light, 
While he ike heaven docs cach day's labour bleſs. 


CXLT. 
Heaven ended rot the f1:it or ſecond day, 
Vet euch was periect to the work deſign'd: 
God and bine work, when they their work ſurvey, 
A paſſiic aptticſs in all ſubjects find. 
CXLII. 
In Hurd end veſſels firſt with ſpecdy care, 
Us picrteous ſtores do ſeaſon'd tiniber ſend : 
Thither the hrawry carpenters repair, 
And as tl ſurgeons of maimi'd ſhips attend. 


CXLIII. 
With cord and canvas from rich Hamburgh ſent, 
His ravy's molted wines he imps once more: 
Tall Norway fir, their maſts in battle ſpent, 
And Engliſh oak, ſprung leaks and planks, reſtore. 


CXLIV. 
All hands emp'oy*d, rhe royal work grows warm: 
Like labouring bees on a long ſuminer's day, + 
Some ſound the trumpet tor the rett io ſwarm, 
And ſome on bells of taſted lilies play. 
L ; 


Some lot perhaps upon tle waters ſwam, 


w_ 
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CXLV. 
With glewv wax ſome new foundations lay 
Ot virvin-combs which from the root a e hung: 
So ne arm 4 within doors upon duty Nay, 
Or tend the fick, or educate the yourg. 
CXI. VI. 
So here ſome pick out bullets from the fides, 
Some drive oll okum through cack ferm and ritt : 
Tlieir lett hard docs the cu. F Oi Tut, 
Tne rattling mallet with the rigla they hit. 


CXLVII. 


With boiling pitch another near at hand, 
Trom friendiy Sweden brouglit, tlic ſcams inſtops: 

Which, well paid o'er, the ſalt fea wave wathitand® 
Ard ſhakes tuem from the ritng beak in Hops. 


| 
CXLVIII. | 
Some the gall'd ropes with dauby marline bind, | 


, | 

Or ſcar-clot.1 maits wit; ſtrong tarpa lng coats; 

To try new 1!1rouds one mounts into the wind, | 

And one bcio their eaſe or ſt. ine ſs notes. | 
Our careſul mo1ar=!: tand; in perſon by, 


CXLIX. | 
| 


His new-cait canons firmr.ts to exmore : 
The ſtrength of big-corn'd poder loves to try, | 
And ball and cartridge forts tor every bore. 


CL. 
Each day brings freth ſupplics of arms and men, 
And ſhips wiich all lait water were atroad; 
And ſuch us fitted tince tte i t tad bens 
Or new from ſtocks, were lall'n into tac road. 


| CLI. 
The goodly London in her gallant trim, 
The t'heenix, daughter of the va=ith'd old, 
Like a rich bride dors to the occan im, 


And on her ſhacow rides in floating gold. 


CLI. 
Her flag aloſt ſpread ruſilime to the wind, 


And ſanguine ſtreanurs ſeem the Hood to fire: 
The weaver, charm'd with what his loom deſign'd, 
Goes on to ſca, and knows not to retire. 


CLIII. 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty ſtrength, 
Whoſe low-laid mouths cach mountirg billow | 
laves : 
Deep in her Craught and warlike in her length, 


She ſcems a ſca-waſp flying on the waves. 
CLIV. | 

This martial preſert, piouſſy 4c 14, 
The loyal city gave their beft-!ov'd King: 


And with a bounty araple as the wind, 
Built, fitted, and maintain'd, to aid him bring. 
CLV. 


By viewing nature, nature's handmaid, art 

Makes miglit, things from ſmall he-mnings grow: 
Thus fiſhes firſt to ſhipping did impart, 

Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 


CLVI. 


An uſclefs crift, which rudely cut within, 
And hollow*d firſt a floating trough hecame, 
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; CLVII. 


In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Iriſh kern, 
And untaucht ind. on the fircam did glide : 
Ere ſharp-kecFd Foms to ſtem the flood did learn, 
Or fin-like oars d. d ſproac! trom either fide. 


CUVHDI. 
Add but a fil, and Saturn fo wpcar'd, 
V. ker from ot «<mpure he to ce went, 
And with tuc golden, ze to 1 her ſtecr'd. 
nere coin ard commerce firſt he did invent. 


CLIX: 
Rude as their ſhips was raviration then 
No uſci } compats or meridian known ; 
Coattins, tity Kept tic land witiun ther ken, 
And knew ro North but when il olc-ſtar ſhone. 


, CLX. 
Of all wl.o ſince have us'd the open fra, 
Than the Fold Engliſh none more fame have won: 
eyond the year, and out of heaven's high way, 
They make difcoverics where they fee no ſun. 


CLXI. 
But what fo lone in vain, and yet unknown, 
Ry poor manta henighted wit is ſouglit, 
Shan m this wt to ritain firſt be ſhawn, 
And hence be to admiring nations taught. 


CLXII. 
The «bbs of rides aud their myſterious flow, 
Ve, as at's clemerts, hall vunderitanc, 
Ard as by Ine upon che ocean £0, 
Whoſe paths all be familiar as tic land. 


CL XIII. 
Inſtructed hips Ma! ſail to gquich commerce, 
By winch remoteſt regions arc hy d; 
Which makes ore city of the wpivrrſe ; 
Where ſome may gain and all may be fupply'd. 


. CLXIV. 
Then we upon our glohe's laſt ver-c ſhall go, 
And view the ocean leaning on the ſky : 
From thence our rolling reightours we ſhall knovy, 
And on the lunar world ſecure!y pry. 


CLXV. 
This 1 ſoretel from your auſpicious care, 
W ho ercat in ſcarch of Cod and rature grow; 
Who heſt your wiſe Crcator's praiſe declare, 
Sine beit to praiſe his works is beſt to know: 


CLXVI. 
O truly royal ! v4! a beiiold the Inn £< 
Arc rule of eines in your maker's mind: 
Ard thevce, like Imbecs, rich ideas draw, 
To fit tin levell'd uſe of hunan-kind. 


CLXVII. 
But firſt the toils of war we muſt endure, 
And hom tl injurious Dutch redeem the ſeas. 
War makes the valiant of his rizht ſecure, 


And gives up fraud to be chaſtis'd with eaſc. 


CLXVIII. 
Already were the Belgians on our coaſt, 
Whoſe fleet more mighty every day became 
By late ſucceſs, which they did falſely boaſt, 


And croſs ſome rivulet paſſage did begin. 


| And now by firſt appearing ſeem'd to claim. 
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CLXIX. CLXXXII. | 
Deſigning, ſubtle, diligent, and cloſe, The Belgiars hop'd t hat. with diſorder'd haſte, | 
They knew to manage war with wiſe delay: Our <& ep-cut ko]; upon the fan's might run: 
Vet all thoſe arts their van:ty did dose, Or it with cavt.on te fr ch were pat, 
And by their pride their prudence Cid betray. ' Their numerous of; might charge us one by one 
CLXX. ö CI. J. XXIII. 
Nor Raid the Eyeliſh lor 5 but well ſupply'd, Nut with a forewind puſhu g them above, 
Appcar as nutnttous as th iofuling ior ; Ard fwairetoct A: n. c them from below, 
The combat row by couraze n.uſt be try'd, {Ofer tru Him es our nee tyunttons move, 
Ard tle ſucceſs tic hraver nation fo... And with ſpreat tas to welcome battle go. 
XI. | CLYXXIV. 
There was the i; moutn fyradron nov cor in, 25 ſet mid as there te ritihi Neptune flood, 
Which in the Straichts laſt witer was , With 2!! 1:45 4014s of aer at command, 


Which tice on itcay's wort irs hay han been | ieneall: the wiuthm t th' olticcous flood; 
Ard on the mic und {ca the rench had aw*'d. And witli. 1.5 tient {i od them off the ſand. 
CL XXII. C.XXXV. 
Old expert Allen, loya! all along, To the p jots the, ſedderly draw near, 
Fam'd tor ls act. on the Smyrna lect 2 | Ard tom con them to unexpected fight: 
And tiolmes, wlofſe name {all tre in hie ſong, | hey fhrt he mur e winen ghoſts appear, 


While muyc numbers, or wie verſe has tect. And draw tlun curtains in the dead of night. 
CLXXIII. C:. XXXVI. 
Holmes, the Achates of the gencral's fixlit; Now van to van the emoſt ſquadrons meet, 
Who nrft kewitcli'd our eyzs with Guinca gold; 1! mn O Tamtes haftening up behind: 
As once 014 C.ito in the Roman ſigin | Who vor {at off the ſtorm of ſalling fleet, 
The tempting fruits of Afric d. d unfold. And hear ther unter rattling in the wind. 
CLXXIV. CLEXXVII. 
With him went Sprag, as hount' ful as brave, At leneth the adverſe atmurals appear; 
Whom his high courage to commard« lilac brought: I two hoid chat.ons of each country's right: 
Harman, who did the twice- fir d Harry fave, er cs Geri © tie J. ſts as they come near, 
And in his burning ſhip undaunted tor:ght. And diu the lines of Ceath beiore they fight. 
CLXXV. CLXXXVIIL. 
Young Hollis on a Muſe ly Mars he got, The diſtanct judg © tor ft ot of every ſize, 
Korn, C:far like, to write and act great deeds : The linttogs touch, the ponderous ball expires : 
Impatient to revenge his fatal ſhor, The vi-orous ſerman every port-hole plies 
His right hang Coul ly to his left ſucceeds. And adds his hart to every gun lie fires! 
CLXXVI. CI. XXXIX. 
Thouſands were there in darker fame that dwWell, Fierce was the feht on the proud Helgians fide, 
M hoſe deeds ſome rohier poem ſhall an: For horon:r, vhict they ſeldom fought hefore: 
Ard though to me unknown, they ſure ſought well. But now they the own vair booſt; were ty'd, 
Whom Kuvpert led, and who were Britiſh horn. And ſors'g at leaft in ſhew to prize it more. 
CLXXVII. | 0 CXC. 
Of every fize an hundred fyinirg fail, Nut (arp re. hem on the Tneliſh part, 
So vait the navy row at avchor rides, And ſhnn of bens match'd by ſuch a toe, 
1 hat undurneath it the pre ts'A waters tail, Rouze co . oc virtue vp in every heart, 
And with its weight it folders co tie tides. And ee: my i0 he Rromyer males them fo. 
CLYXVHI. CY.CI. 
Now ancl ors e d the ſe inen fovt ſo Nirill, Nor long the Teimians could that fleet ſuſtain, 
"That heaven arc carth ang ine wide 62447 Fg; Which datt © gencrals' fates, and Cæſu's bear: 
A breeze hom veſtward waits their fails to f, Each fever: ii. a victory did gain, 
And reits in ti oſe luigh beds hrs dCowny wings. {| As Rupp or as Albemarle were there. 
CLXXIX. CXCil. 
The vary Dutch this xatlering ſtorm ſort ſuv, Their bat' cr Aral too ſcon withdrew, 
Avd durſt rot hide it on the Englith ont: t pthark' to ovis tor his unfipiſh'd ficht: 
Rehind their treacherous ſhalors they withOraw, Pot ne the wins of LS Puch maſters knew, 
And tere lay ſna:es to catch tic Fritiſl. hoſt. ! Woocalll that 0 ider ce which we call'd flight 
CLXXX. CXOIII. 
So the ſalſe ſpider, winn her nets are ſpread Never did men move iovfully obey, 
Dep ambuſh'd in her filert den dots lie: Gr ſooncr unceritoo tie fign to fly: 
And teels far off the trembliny of thc thread, With ſuch alacrity they hore away, 
Whoſe filmy cord ſhould bind the ſtruggling fly. | As if to * them all the Sates ſtood by. 
CLXXXI. . | CXCIV. 
Then if at laſt ſhe find him faſt beſet, O famous wakes of the Pelviar fleet, 
She ĩſſues forth and runs along her loom: Iny monument irſcrib'd ſuch praiſe ſhall wear, 
She joys to touch the captive in her net, As Varro timely flying once d.d meet, 
And drags the little wretch in triumph home. | Becauſe he did not of his Rome deſpair. 
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CXCV. 
Behold that navy, which a while hefore 
Provok;*d the tardy Errlifh cloſe to fizht 
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* 


CCVII. 


Fm Erglifh wool ves 'd in a Belgian loom, 


And into clot:1 of ſpuney foftreſs mad e, 


— | N , 
Now draw their beaten vlit!s cloſe to fore, Did into Frarce or colder ©. eomar!: doom, 


As larks lle dard to ſhun the toll ics flight. 


CXCVI. 

Whor'er would Frgliſh monuments ſurvey, | 

In ot ler records may our courage know : 
But let them hice the ſtory of th day, 

Whoſe fame was blemiſh'd ty too Laſe a foe. 


CXCVII. 
Or if too bufily they will e-nvire | 
Into a victory which we diſdan; | 


-. - 


Then let them krow the Þelriars did retire |The'r 


Before the pation ſa:nt of irjur*d Spain. 


| CXCVIII. 
Repeptin e Eygland this revenceſul day 
To Philip's ma-cs did ar oTern7 bring: 
England, which firſt by lead tim aſtray, 
Hatch'd up rebellion to deſtro, her king. 


CXCIX. 
Our ſathers bent their hanctul induſtry, 
To check a monarchy that Nowly grew ; 
But did rot France or Holland's fac oreſre, 
Whoſe riſing power to ſwift dominion flew. 


CC. 
In ſortune's empire blindly thus we go, 
And wander aiter pathleſs deſtiny ; 
Whoie dark reforts ſince prudence cannot know, 
In vain it would provide for what fhail be 


CCI. 
But whate'er Engliſh to the bleſs'd ſhall go, 
And the fourth Harry or firtt Orange meet ; 
Find him d ſo ring ot a Pourtor: toe, 
And him detefting a Batavian fleet, 


CCII. 
Now on their coaſts our conquering navy rides, 
Waylays their merchants, ad their lard heſets; 
Each day new wealth w. tout the.r care provides; 
They lie aflceep with prizes in their nets. 


CCIII. 
So cloſe behind ſome promortory le 
The huge leviathans t' attend their prey; 
And give no chace, hut ſwal ov ir the try, 
Which through their gaping jaws miftake the way. 


CCIV. 
Nor was this all; in ports ard roads remote, 
DeſtruQive tires among v hole fects we ſend ; 
Triumphant flames upon tlie water Coat, 
And out-bound ſhips at l;ome their voyage end. 


CCV. \ 
Thoſe various ſ1uadrons variouly deſignd, 
Each veſſel ſreiglued wit a ſeveral load, 
Each ſquadron waiting ſor a ſeveral wind, 
All find but ore to burn them in the road. 


CCVI. 
Some bound for Guinea golden ſand to find, 
Bore all the gauds the fimple natives wear: 
Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts deſign'd, 
For folded turbants fineſt Holland bear. 


© a 


Jo ruin wl. worſe ware our ſtale trade. 
CCV i. 


Our erecdy ſeamen rummage every hold, 


Smile o the Footy of each er cheſt ; 


And as the pr.efis who with the.r vos make bold, 


Take what then like, and ſacrifice the reſt. 
CCIX. 


But ah ! low inſincere are ail our joys 


Which, ſent trom heaven, Lie iyluning make no 
ſtay : 

mallins taſte the 1ourrey's leneth deſtroys, 

Or grief ſent poſt o'ertikes them or. the way. 


: — . 
Swell' A th our late ſucceſſes on the ſoe, 
Which rance and Holland wanted! power to croſs, 
We vree an un ſeer fate to lay us iow, 
And iced their env.ous eyes with Engliſh loſs. 


COXi. 

Fach element his Cread command obeys, 

ho rakes or ruins with a ſmile or frown ; 

Who, as ly ore he did our nation raiſe, 

So now le w.th another pull, us down. 
CCXII. 

Yet, London, empreſs of the northern clime, 

By an high ſate thou ęrtatly didſt expire; 

Great as the words, which, at the death of time, 

Muſt fall, and riſe a nobler frame by nie. 


' CCXIII. 
As when ſome dire uſurger heaven provides, 
To fconrte his courtry with a lawieſs ſway ; 
His hirth, perhaps, ſome petty village hices, 
And ets tits cradie out of tortune's way. 

— CCXIV. 
Till, fully ripe, his ſwelling fate breaks out, 
And twrries him to mighty miſchieſs on; 
His prince, tvrpriz'd at firſt, no ill could douht, 


CCXV. 

Such was the riſc of this prodigious fire, 
Which in mcan buildinvs firit oc urely bred, 
From thence did ſoon to open ftreet: aſpire. 
And itraight to palaces and temples ſpread. 


CCXVI. 

The C:li-ence of trade and noiſeſul gain, 
And luxury more late, atlcep were laid : 
All was tie pigit's ; and in her ſilent reign 
No jound the rot of nature did invade. 


CCXVII. 

In this deep quiet, from what ſource unk 

Thoſe feeds of fire their fatal birth diſcloſe ; 
And firſt few ſcattering ſparks about were blown, 
Big with the flames that to our ruin roſe. 


CCXVIII. 
Then in ſome cloſe pent room it crept along, 
And ſmouldering as it went, in ſilence ſed; 
Till th* infant monſter with devouring ſtrong, 
head 


] 


Walk'd boldly upright with exalted head. 


And wants the power to meet it when *tis krown. 
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CCXIX. 
xo like ſome rich or miahty murcerer, 


Who ireſher for yew m:ſchicts Cocs appear, 
And dares the world to tax him with the old: 


CCXX. 
So ſcapes th* infultirg fire his narrow nail, 
And makes ſmull outiets into open air: 
There the fierce wires tus tender once alluil, 
And beat him downward to j1.s firſt repair. 


AI. 
The wirds Ihe craſty court. 7zrs w:ith-lejd 


His fame. trom bug, but to How them more: 


And every eth attempt hes repell d 
With faint denials Weahet tum before. 


CC XII. 
And row no longer let ted of lis prey, 
He jeaps up at it with evrat'd dhe: 
O'erloohs the eig! hours with a wide ſurvey, 
And nods at every liouſe luis threatening fire. 


CCXXIII. 
The ghoſts of traitors from the bridze deſcend, 
W. ti hold fanatic ſpectre, to rejoice : 
About the fire into a dance they bend, 


And ting their ſabbath notes with feeble voice. 


CCXXIV. 
Our guardian aneel ſv them where they ſate 
Above the palace of our flumbering king: 
He figh'd, abandoning his chart e to fate, 
And drooping, oft look d bacx upon the wing. 


CCXXV. 
At length the crackling roiſe and dreadſul blaze 
Cal''d up ſome val ia lover to the ſiglu; 
Ard long it was erc ne the reft could raiſe, 
Vhote hewy eyelids yet vere ful c night. 


CONXVI. 
The next to danecr, hot purſue! by fate, 
Hait-cloath'd, 1::';-rated, hait:ly retire : 


fant ftrighted motierns the their breaſts too late, 


For lielpleſo intants left am. dit tic fire. 


CCXXVII. 

Their cries ſoon waken all the Wellers car; 
Now murmurmg rofe; rife in eve: y ſtreet : 
The more remote run ſtumbling with their fear, 

And in the dark inen juſtle as they mcet. 


CCEXEVHIL. 
So weary hecs in I ttie cells repoſe ; 
But it night-robvhers lift the well- ſtor'd hive, 
An humming through their waxen city grows, 
And out upon each other's wings they drive. 


CCXXIX. 

Now ſtreets grow throng'd and buſy as by day: 
Some run for buckets to the hallow d quire : 
Some cut tlic p;p23, and ſoine rhe engines play ; 

And ſome more bold mount ladders to the fire. 


CCXXX. 
In vain: for from the Eaft a Belgian wind 
His hoſtile hreatu through the dry rafters ſent ; 
The flames imp-il'd ſoon. left their ſoes behind, 
And forward with a wanton fury went. 
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CCXXXI. 


| 
A key of fire ran all along tue ſhore, 
Too great ior priſon which he Freaks with gold; 


And lig ten'd all tue river with a blaze: 
The waken'd tides bean avam to roar, 
And wo.der.ng fi mn tuning waters gare. 


CC XXXII. 


Old ſather Thames ra.s'd up his rev rend head, 
Luut card rt e fate of umos vouil return x 
Deep in us 007e he ſouglit tvs fe 27 bed, 

| Ant ihirunk ius waters Lack into his urn 


COX XX. 
The fire mcan-time, s in a ho:der groſs ; 
To eter hand lus wires he ohe es Wide: 
He wades the ftrects, and: tra ut he reaches croſs, 
And plays his long.ng names on tu' other fide. 


CCXXXIV. 
At ff they warm. then ſco ch. and then they take; 
No w.ch jon” recks from ide to tice they ſeed: 
At length von ſtrove their mother - fire iorſ. xc, 
And a new colony of flames tucceed. 


| CCXXEV, 
To every rokler portion of the town 
The curing hillows roll their reſtleſs tide ; 
In parties row they ſtraz ic up and Cown, 
| As armies vnoppos'd for prey divide. 


CCXXXVI. 
One mizhty ſquadron, with a ſide-wind ſped, 
Throuen narrow lanes his cumber'd fire does haſte, 
By po vertul charms of cold and filver led, 
The Lombard hankers and the Change to waſte. 


CCXXXVII. 
Another backward to tie Tower v could go, 
And fowly cats his way againſt the wind: 
But the main body of the marchirs ioe 
Againſt ti imperial palace is deſign'd. 


CCXXXVIII. 
Now day appears, ard with the day the king, |} 
Whole early care had roh hd him of his reit: 
Far off the cracks uf aug lioutrs ring, 
And ſaricks or ſul jccts pierce his tender breaſt. 


COXXAIX. 
Near as he draws, thick harbinzers of ſmoke 
With roomy pillars cover all the place; 
Whcſe little intervals of nicht are Frohe 
By ſparks, that drive againſt ius ſacred face. 


| CCXL. 

More than his guards his ſorrows made him krown, 
And piovs tears which own h.scoeeks did ſhower: 
{The wretched in his grief orgot their on; 

So much tlie pity of a king has power. 


CCXLI. 
He wept the flames of what he lov'd ſo well, 
And what ſo weil had merited nis love: 
2 never prince in grace did more excel, 
Or royal city more in duty ſtrove. 
CCXLII. 
Nor with an idle care did he henald : 
Subjects may grieve, but monarchs may redrefs; 
He chears rhe fearful, and cominends the bold, 


And makes deſpairers hope ſor good ſucceſs. 


— — — _ — 
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CCXILIII. 
Himſelf direfs what firſt is to he done, 
And orders all tlie ſuccours ich they bring : 
The helptul and ti good a cut lum run, 
And torm an army worthy tuch a king. 


CCXLIV. 
He ſces t'e dire comt4io” ſpread fo faſt, 
That whe & ir tze a'l re..cs 15 vain : 
And the- eto © muit unw.ilirsyy ny wafle 
That coui try, Wh.ch woulk' Ae the joe malntain. 


COXEV. 
The poder lows up ©! ee the fire: 
Ti amaze ſame, ad gather d on a heaps 
And irom te prec.n.ce's hein ret re 
Afraid to venture on ſo large a leap. 


CCXLVI. 
Thus fizhtir.s fires a w et cgiſchues cohſume, 
Put ſtralz ut ll 4 ut 5 brett! to wm or die, 
They firſt {ay tender fit 61 tir zune, 
And o'er the breach em und vous vayours fly. 
CCXLVII. 
Part ſtay for paſſa c. ti a guſt cf wind 
Ships o'er their jo:ce; 1 a ſhirong ſheet : 
Part creeping under ground ce. juurney hind, 
And climbing from cio tier cho mect. 


CCXLVIII. 


Thus to ſome deſert plan, o- old wood- ſide. 
Dire niglut- hac come ;ron: 121 10 anct their ound; 
And o'er broa*! rivers on tler rends they rice, 
Or ſweep in clouds ao the blaſted ground. 
CCNXLIX. 
No help avalls: for, hydra live, the fire 
Lifts vp his hundred eats to aim lus Way: 
And ſcarce toe wealt'iy can ore Half retire, 
Pejore le ruſhes in to ile the prey. 


g . 
The rich ro ſuppllant, arc re poor crow proud: 
Thott dier ments wan, ard ibefe aſx mute: 
So void of p.ty is ti, 120050 crond, 
When G..crs rum may nec] ther Ace, 


CCL. 


As thoſe who live y ores with jo, Velho 
Some M cat.) veiicl tir or firanco. hig; 
And hom the rocks leap own tor (hip vie kt gold, 
And ſeek the tempeits wich the otians dy: 
CCL 
So theſe hut wait tlie owners laſt def. 
And wiuat's pe: nuricd to the fame ,; 
Ev'n from t er jaa s they bur: / no. 10 wary 
And on ticir backs tic f, o of Vuican wit, 
C.. 
The days were all in this loſt labour ſpent; 
And when the weary King gave place to night, 
Eis beams he to lis 10yal brother lent, 
And ſo ſhone itill in his regective light. 


CCLIV. 


Night came, but without darkneſs or repoſe, 
A diſmal picture of the general doom; 

Where ſoul; diſtracied when the trumpet blows, 
And halt unreacy with their bodies come. 


, 
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CCLV. | 
Thoſe who have homes, when home they do repair, 
To a laſt lodging call their wandering friends: 
heir fort uneaſy ſlerps are broke with care, 
10 look how near their own deſtruction tends. 


CCLVI. 
Thoſe who have none, tit round where once it was, 
And w.th ful eyes each wonted room require : 
Haunting the yet warm aſhes of the place, 
i As murcer'd men walk where tlay did expire. 
' 
CCLVII. 
Some ſtir up coals and watci: the veſtal fire, 
Utiiers in vam nom flu of ruin run; 
And whic through burning labyrint!:s they retire, 
V ith ioatiung eycs repeat what they would ſhun 
CCLVIII. 
The moſt in fields like herded beaſts lie down, 
To dews obnoxious on the graily floor; 
And while their babes in leep their ſorrows drown, 
Lad parents watch the remnants of their ſtore. 


CCLIX. 


{ Whi'e by the mot.on of the flames they gueſs 


What itreets are burning no, and what arc near, 
An intant waking to the paps would preſs, 
And meets, inilcad of milk, a falling tear. 


CCLX. 


No thought can eaſe them hut their ſovereign's care, 
Whoſe praiſe tii' afflicted as their comfort fing : 
Ev'n thoſe, whom want might drive to juſt deſpair, 

Think life a hleſſing under ſuch a king. 


CCLXI. 


Mean: time he ſadly ſuffers in their grief, 
Out-weeps an hermit, and out-prays a faint : 
All the long niglt he ſtudies their relief, 
How tiey may be ſuppli'd, and he may want. 


CCLXII. 


O God, ſaid he, thou patron of my days, 
Guide of my youth in exi:c and d.ſtrefs ! 
Who mc urirenved hrou i' ſt hy v. oncirous ways, 
| The kingdom of my tatiers to poſleſs: 
CCLXIII. 
De thou my judge, with what unweary'd care 
I ince have labour'd for my people's good; 
'To hind the bruiſt of a civil War, 
And flop the iſſucs oi their waiting blood. 


CCLXIV. 


Thou who ha? taugiit me to ſorgive the ill, 
And recoirpeiſe as friend, the good nuſled ; 
If mercy be a hrecept of thy will, 
Return that mercy on th fervant's head. 


CCLXV. 


Or if my heedl-fs youih has ſtep'd aſtray, 

Too ſoon forgetful of thy gracious hand ; 

On nie alone thy juſt ditpitaſure lay, 

But take thy judgments from this mourning land. 


CCLXVI. 


We all have ſinn'd, and thou haſt laid us low, 
As humbliec earth from whence at firſt we came: 
Like flying ſhades before tlie clouds we ſhow, 
And ſhrink like parchment in conſuming flame. 
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CCLYE VII. 
O let it be enough what ti ou laſt done; 
When ſpotted deaths ran arm d throughevery ſtreet, 
With poiſon'd darts which not the good could ſhun, 
Tix ſpeedy could out-fly, or valiant meet. 


CCLXVIII. 
The living few, and trequent funerals then, 
Proclaim'd thy wrath on this !orfuken place: 
Ard now thoſe few vio arc return d again, 
'Thy ſearching judgments to QUiew dwelmgs tisce. 


CCLXIX. 
O paſs not, Lord, an ahſo:u:e decree, 
Or hind thy ſentence unconditional : 
But in thy ſentence our remorſe toreſee, 
Ard in that foreſ:g!:t this thy deom tecal. 
CCLXX. 
Thy threatenines, Lord, as tlur chou mayꝰſt r voRC: 
But if immuratle and 5x'd they itand, 
Continue ſtill thyſelt to give the ſtroke, | 
And let not foreign ſors oppref; thy land. 


CCLXXI. 
Th' Eternal heard, and ſ om the heaver ly qvire 
Choſe out the chert uh with the flaming ſz ord ; 
And bade him fv;ftly drive th approact ins fire 
From where our naval magazu cs were 0rd. 


CCLXXII. 

The MAeſſed miniſter his wings difplay'd, _ 
Ani like a footing far le cet tie niclit: 
He charg'd the ttiames, wc tlſe that tim ry d 

Lic lathed to duty with hs word of us; it, 
CCLXXIII. 
The fugitive flames chaſtis'd went forth to prey 
On pious ſtructures, by our fathers rear'd ; 


By wluch to heaven they did affect the way, 
Ere taith in churchmen without works was heard. 


CCLXXIV. 
The wanting orphans ſaw with watery eyes, 
Their ſounders charity in duſt laid jow ; 
And ſent to Cod their ever-anſwer'd crics, 
For he protects the poor, wl:o nude them fo. 


CCLXXV. 


Nor could thy fabric, Paul's, deſend thee long. 
Though thou wert ſacred to t''y Mal er's praiſe: 
I hough made immortal hy a port's ſong ; 
Aud poets ſongs the Tlehan 4 als could ra. ſc. 
COLXXVI. 
The daring flames peep'd in, and ſaw from far 
Ihe awful heauties of rhe ſacred quite: 
But, ſince it was prophan'd by c vil war, 
Heaven thought it fit to have it purg d by fire. 
CCLXXVII. 


Now down the narrow ſtreets it ſwiſtly came, 


And widely opening did on both ſides prey: 
This benefit we ſadly owe the flame, 


If only ruin muſt enlarge our way. 


CCLXXVIII. 


And now four days the ſun had ſeen our woes : 
Four nights the moon beheld th* inceffant fire: 
It ſeem'd as if the ſtars more ſickly roſe, 
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CCLXXIX. 
in th' empyrean heaven, ti e bleſs'd abode, 

Ihe thrones and thc dom. nions proftrate Le, 
Not daring to het old! tie argry (od; 

And an hutſh'd nicence damps the runeſul ky. 


CCLXXX. 
At length th Almighty cat a pityiry eye, 
And mercy ſoitiy touch d lus melting breaſt: 
He ſaw the covn's ore alf in rubb. Le, 
And eager tiames drive on to No;m the reſt. 


CCLXXXI. 
An hallo cryſtal prramid he takes, 
In firmane. ta waters ditt a) ove 
Of it a hroad ext.rcuither he mates, 
And hoods tlie flames that to tl. cr quarry dicve. 


CCLXXXII. 
The vanquiſh'd fires withdras trom every place, 
Or full vith feeding fink into a ficep : 
ach houtho d genius ſhteves at ain his ace, 
And from tie learths the lt ele lares creep. 


CCLXXX111. 


Our kine this more than natural change heholds ; 
With er joy his heart and eyes al ound: 

To the Ali-vood his tfed hands ke tolds, 
And thanks lum low on ius rececmecd ground. 

CCLXXXIV. 

As when tary fofts had Jong coritraintd the eat! 
A lird:y ta » un.ocks it... old tan; 

And fate et Hiace props tp io birth, 
And rain tte green neus aun ta promys'd 

Brains? 


CCLY XXV. 
By ſuch degrees tic ſpreading elzdneſs grew 
In every licart which tear had frozc beiore : 
The franding Rrects with ſo much joy they view, 
That wath leis griei the periſh'd they deploꝛ e. 
CCLXXXVI. 
The ſather of the people open d vide 
IIis ſtores, and all the poor with plenty ſed: 
Thus CoTt's anointed C of's own place ſupply'd, 
And n..'d the empty with his daily bread. 


CCLXXX VII. 
This royal l ounty brou7'it its own reward, 
Aydin their minds fo deep did print the ſenſe ; 
That if the ruins ſadiy they regard, 
"Tis but Wit fer tic figin migiu drive him 
thence. 


| 


i 
| 
CCLXXXVI1II. 
But ſo may he live long, that town to ſay, 
Which by his aufpice they will robler raake, 
As he will hatch their aſhes ty lis itay, 
And ot their Humble ruins row forſal:e. 


CCLXXNIX. 
They have ror loſt their loya'ty by fire; 
Nor is their couraze or ther vealth ſo low, 
That from his wars they poorly would retire, 
Or beg the pity of a vanquiſh'd ſoe. 


CCXC. 
Not with more conſtancy the ſews, of old 
By Cyrus from rewarded exile ſent, 
Their royal city did in duſt behold, 


j 
| 
| 
| 


Or with more vigour to rebuild it went. 
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CCXCI. 
The utmoſt malice of the ſtars is paſt, 


to N, 


In their own plague and fire have breath'd the laſt, 


Or dimiy in tae:r ſinking fockets trown. 
CCXCII. 
Nov frequent trires the hanpier liehts among, 


CCCIII. 
Already we have conquer'd half the war, 
And two dire coniets, which have ſcourg'd the And the les dangerous part is left behind : 


Our trouble now is but to make them dare, 
And not ſo great to vanquiſh as to find. 


CCCIV. 


Thus to the eaſtern wealth through ſto ms we go, 
But now, the Cape once doubled, fear no more; 


Ard l»1-rais'd jove iron his dark pr:fon freed, A conſtant trade-wind will ſecurely blow, 


Tloſe we 4!:ts took of that on his planet hung, 
Will gor. ouſiy the new-laid work ſucceed. 


CCXC1II. 


Mietlunks already from this chemic flame, 
i ſee a city of more precious mold: 

Rich as the town wich gives the Indies name, 
With filver pav'd, and all divine with gold. 


CCXCIV. 
Already labouring with a mighty fate, 


She ſhahes the rubbiſh from her mourning brow, 


And ſcenis to have renew*'d her charter's date, 
Which heaven vill to the death of time allow. 


CCXCV. 
More ercat than human row, and more auguſt, 
Now duily'd ſhe from her fires does riſe: 
Her widen.ng ſtreets on new foundations truſt, 
And opening into larger parts ſhe flies. 


CCXCVI. 
Ee ſore ſhe like ſome ſhepherdeſs did ſtiove, 
Who fat to hatlie ler by a river's fide ; 
Not arſfwer.r.g to her ſame, but rude and low, 
Nor taught the beautccus arts o modern pride. 


CCXCVII. 
Nov like 2 maden queen the will behoid, 
From her tugh turrets, hovr:y ſuitors come; 
The Lait w.th mcerie. and tie et with cold, 
Will ſtand ike ſup: l ats to receive her doom. 


CCXSVIII. 
The ſib er I hames, her own domeſtic food, 
Shall hear her veilels l. he a ſ ecpir train; 
And oſter wind, as of h.s miſtreſs proud, 
With longing eyes to mect her jact again. 


COXCIX. 
The wealthy Tarus, ard the wealthier Rhine, 
1 he viory of ret towns ro more Nall boaſt, 
And Seyr e, tit would with Telwian rivers join, 
Shall nnd ier luſtre Nain'd, and traffic lott. 


CCC. 
The ventinous merchant, io deen'd more far, 
And toche, or our Hoſpitab le i ove, 
Charm'd nete ſpienor of this Hort hern ſtar, 
Shall cre unlade ham, and depart no notre. 


CCCT. 
Cur powerful vavy ſhall ro o meet, 
the wealth o: _"rarcc or Holland to invade : 
The | eauty oi this town without a fleet, 
From all tie worid Mall v:rdicatc her trade. 


3 CCCII. 

And while this ſam'd emporium we prepare 

The ritiſh ocean ſhall ſuch triumphs boaſt, 

That thoſe, wi:o row diſdain our trade to ſhare, 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coaſt. 


And gently lay us on the ſpicy ſhore. 
——— 22 eee 
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ESSAY UPON SATIRE. 


BY MR. DRYDEN, AND THE EARL OF 
MULGRAVE. 


OW dull, and how inſenſible a beaſt 
Is man, who yet would lord it o'er the reſt ! 

luloſophers and poets vainly ſtrove 

{in every age the lumpith maſs to move: 
nut thoſe were pedants, waen compar*'d with theſe, 
Who know not only to inſtruct, but pleaſe. 
Foecs alone four d tne delightful way, 

\iytcrious mortals yently to convey 

in charming numicers; fo tunt as men grew 
lead with their poems, the. grew wilcr too. 
Latire has always {..ore among tine reſt, 
And is the boiceri way, it not the beſt, 
10 tell men rrecly of tir toule ſt faults; 

o laugh at their vain cced;, and vainer thoughts, 
In ſat.re ico the wiſe took divercnt ways, 
10 cach dcfervin- its peculiar praiſe. 
Some did ail folly with juſt ſharpneſ; blame, 
Whulft ochers laugh'd, and ſcorn'd them into ſhame. 
But of theſe two, the laſt ſucceeded beſt, 

As men aun righteſt wien they ſhoot in jeſt. 
vet if we may preſume to bluneour guides, 
And centure thoſe v centure all beſides, 
In other tiungs they just i are preterr'd: 
In thus alone methinks the ancients err'd; 
| Againſt tue groſſeſt (oil: they deciaim; 
Hard they purſue, but hunt izrotle game. 
Nothing s eaſier than ſuch blots to hit, 

Arq *tis the talent of each vulgar wit: 

Beſides tis lat our loſt; tor wio would preach 
iorals to Armitror g, or duli Aſton teach ? 

'*Tis being devout at play, wiſe at a ball, 

Or bringing wit ard tr.endſhip to Whitehall. 

But with ſharp eye; thoſe nicer iaults to find, 
Which Le obſcure'y in tue w.ſeft mind: 

That litile fpeck which all rhe reft does ſpoil, 

To waſh oft that would he a noble toil; 

\Peyond the looſe- Wit libels of this age, 

or the ſ cd ſcencs of our Ceclining ſtage; 
Above all cenſure too, cach little wit 

Will be ſo glad to fec the greater hit; 

Who judging better, though concern'd the moſt, 
Of ſuch correction will have cauſe to boaſt. 
In ſuch a ſatire all would ſeck a ſhare, 

And every fool will fancy he is there. 

Old ſtory- tellers too muſt pine and die, 

To ſce their antiquated wit laid by; 
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Like her, who miſs'd her name in a lampoon, 
And griev'd to find herſelf decay'd ſo ſoon. 
No common coxcomb muſt be mention'd here: 
Not the dull trainof dancing ſparks appear ; 
Nor fluttering officers who never fight ; 
Of ſuch a wretched rabble :-*ho would write? 
Much lefs half wits: that's more againſt our rules; 
For they are fops, the other are hut fools. 
Who would-not be as filly as Dunbar ? 
As dull as Monmouth, rather than Sir Carr? 
The cunning courtier ſhould be fl:ghted too, 
Who with dull knavery makes ſo much ado; 
Till the ſhrewd fool, by thriving too too faſt, 
Like A ſop's fox, becomes a prey at laſt. 
Nor ſhall the royal miſtreſſes be nam d, 
Too uęl or too eaſy to be Llam'd ; 
With whom cach rhyming fool keeps ſuch a pother, 
They are as common that way as the other: 
Yet ſauntering Charles, between his beaſtly brace, 
Meets with difſembling ſtill in either place, 
Affected humour, or a painted face. 
In loyal libels we have often told him, 
How one has jilted him, the other ſold him : 
How that affects to laugh, how this to w<., ; 
But who can rail ſo long as he can ſleep ? 
Was ever prince hy two at once miſled, 
Falſe, fooliſh, old, ill- natur'd, and ill-bred? 
Exnley and Ayleſbury, with all that race 
Of buſy blockheads ſhall have here no place; 
At council ſet as foils on Dorſct's ſcore, 
To make that great falſe je el ſhine the more; 
Who all that while was thourht exceeding wiſe, 
Only for taking pains and telling Les. 
Eut there's no meddling with iuch nauſtous men; 
Their very names have tir*d my lazy pen: 
"Tis time to quit their company and chuſe 
Some fitter ſubject for a ſharper Muſe. 

Firft, let's bel.old the merrie ſt man alive 
Againſt his carcief; genius vainly ſtrive; 
Quit his dear eaſ., ſome deep deſign to lay, 
Gainſt a ſet time, and then forget the day: 
Vet he will lauch at his beſt friends, and be 
Tuſt as good company as Nokes and Lee. 
But when lc aims at reaſon or at rule, 
He turns himſcl? at beſt to ridicule. 
Let him at buſineſs ne*er fo cartweſt fr, 
dhe: lim but mirth, and hait that mirth with wit; 
1 tat ſhadow of a jeſt ſhall be enjoy d. 
1 hough he left all mankind to be deſtroy'd. 
do cat transform'd ſat gravely and demure, 
T:!] mouſe apprar'd, and thought himſelf ſecure ; 
Put ſoon the lady had him in her eye, 
And from her friend did juſt as oddly fly. 
Reaching above our nature does no good; 
We muſt fall hack to our own ficſh and blood; 
As by our little Machlavel we find 
That nimbleſt creature of rhe buſy kind, 
His limbs are crippled, and his body ſhakes ; 
Yet his hard mind, which all this buſtle makes, 
No pity of its pcor companion takes. 
What gravity can hold from laughing out, 
To ſce him drag his fechle legs abour, 
Like hounds ill-coupled ? Jowler lugs him till 
Through hedges, ditches, and through all that s ill. 
"Twere crime in any man but him alone 
To uſe a body fo, though tis one's own : 
Yet this falſe comfort never gives him o'er, 


That whilſt he creeps his vigorous thoughts can ſoar:. 
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Alas that ſoaring, to thoſe few that know, 

Is but a buſy groveling here below. 

So men in rapture think they mount the ſky, 
Whilſt on the ground th* entranced wretches lic: 
So modern ſops have fancy d they could fly. 

As the new earl with parts deſerving praiſe, 
And wit enough to laugh at his own ways; 

Vet loſes all ſoft days and ſenſual nights, 

ind nature checks, and kinder fortune lights ; 
Striving againſt his quiet all he can, 

For the fine notion of a buſy man. 

And what is that at heſt, but one, whoſe mind 
!s made to tire himſelf and all mankind ? 

For Iceland he would go; faith, let him reign; 
For if ſome odd fantaſtic lord would fain 

Carry in trunks, and all my drudgery do, 

Il not only pay him, but admire him too. 

But is there any other beaſt that lives, 

Who his own harm ſo wittingly contrives ? 

Will any dog, that has his teeth and ſtones, 
Refinedly leave his bitches and his bones, 

To turn a wheel and bark to be employ'd, 
While Venus is by rival dogs enjoy d? 

Yer this fond man, to get a ſtateſman's name, 
Forfeits his friend, his freedom, and his fame. 

Though ſatire nicely writ ro humour ſtings 

But thoſe who merit praiſe in other things ; 

Yet we muſt necds this one exception make, 

And break our rules for folly Tropos ſake ; 

Who was too much deſpis'd to be accus'd, 

And therefore ſcarce deſerves to be abus'd; 

Rais'd only by his mercenary tongue, 

For railing ſmoothly, and for reaſoning wrong. 

As boys on holy-days let looſe to play, 

Lay waggiſh traps for girls that paſs that way; 
Then ſhout to ſee in dirt and deep diftreſs 

Some filly cit in her flower d fooliſh dreſs: 

So have I mighty ſatisfact.on ſound, 

To ſce his tinſel reafon on the ground: 

To ſce the florid fool deſpis'd, and krow it, 

By ſome who ſcarce have words enough to ſhow it: 
For ſerie fits filent, and condemns for weaker 
The ſinner, nay ſometimes the wittieſt ſpeaker : 
But 'tis prodigious ſo much cloquence 

Should be acquired by ſuch little ſenſe ; 

For words and wit did anciently agree, 

Ard 'lully was ro fool, though this man be: 
At bar abuſive, on the bench unable, 

Knave on the woolſack, fop at council-table. 
Theſe are the grievances of ſuch fools as would 
Be rather wiſe than honeſt, great than good. 

Some other kind of wits muſt be made krown, 
Whoſe harmleſs errors hurt themſclves alone; 
Exceſs of luxury they think can pleaſe, 

And lazine ſs call loving of their caſe: 

To live diſſolv d in pleaſures ſtill they feign, 

Though their whole life *s but intermitting pain: 

So much of ſurfeits, head-aches, claps are ſcen, 

We fcarce perceive the little time between : 

Well-meaning men who make this groſs miſ- 
take, 

And pleaſure loſe only for pleaſure's ſake; 

Each pleaſure has its price, and when we pay 

Too much of pain, we ſquander life away. 

Thus Dorſet, purring like a thoughtful cat, 
Marry*d, but wiſer puſs ne er thought of that: 
And firſt he worried her with railing rhyme, 

Like * maſtives at his kindeſt time; 
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Then for one night ſold all his Naviſh life, 

A teeming widow, but a barren wife; 

SwelF'd by contact of ſuch a fulſome toad, 

He lvgg'd about the matrimonial load; 

Till fortune, blindly kind as well as he, 

Has ill reftor'd him to his liberty ; 

Which he would ufe in his ol! ſneaking war, 

Drinking all night, and do7zing all the day; 

Dull as Ned Howard, whom his briſker times 

Had fam'd for dulneſs in malicious rhymes. 
Mulgrave had much ad to ſcape te ſnare, 
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And ſo like witches juſtly ſuffers ſhame, 

Whoſe harmleſs malice is ſo much the ſame. 
Falſe are his words, af'eQed is his wit; 

So often he does aim. fo ſeldom hit; 

To every ſace he cringes while he ſpeaks, 

But when the hack is turned the head he breaks: 
Mean in cach action, lewd in every limb, 
Manners theniſehes are miſctuevons in him: 

A proof that chianct alone mates every creatures 


A very Killegrew without d- nature. 


'Yor what a Refs has he alwarvs lid. 


Though learn'd in all thoſe a'ts that cheat the fair : And his on kick ines rotably contriv'd? 


For after all his vulcar marriave-mocks, 
With heauty dazzled, Numps was in the ſtocks; 
Deluded dry d their wee hing eyes, 
To fee him catch his tartar for his prize: 
Th” impatient town waited the with'd-for change, 
And cuckolds ſnib'd in hopes o! ſweet revenge ; 
Till Petworth plot made vs with ſorrow ſee, 
As his eſtate, his perſon too was free : 
Him ro ſoft thoughts, ro gratitu/ſe could move; 
To gold he fied from and from iove ; 
Vet failing there he keeps his freedom till, 
Forc'd to live happily acainſt his will: 
*Tis not his ſault if too much wealth and power 
Break rot his toaſted quiet every hour. 

And little Sid. for fimile rerown'd, 
Pleaſure has always ſought hut never found: 
Though all his thoughts on: wine and women fall, 
His are fo bad, ſure he rt er thinks at all. 
The fleſh he lives upon is rank and ſhone, 
His meat and miſtrefſes art kept too long. 
But ſure we all miſtake this pious man, 
Who mortifics h's perſon all he can: 
What we uncharitably tahe for fin, 
Are only rules of thi: odd capuchin; 
Tor never hermit under grave preter ce, 
Has liv'd more contrary to common. ſenſe; 
Ard 'tis a miracle we may ſuppoſe, 
No naſtineſs offends his ſkilful ro ; 
Which from all ſtink can with peculiar art 
Extract perfume and efferce fro: 2 tt: 
Expecting ſnapper is his creat delight; 
He toils all day but to be drunk at nieht: 
Then o'er his cups this night-bird chirpins fits, 
Till he takes Hewit and Jack Hall for wits. 

Rocheſter I deſpiſe for want of wit, 
Though thought to have a tail ard cloven feet ; 
For while he miſchief means to all mankind, 
Hiniſelf alone the ill effects does find: 


F or there 's the folly that's ſtill mixt with fear, 
Co ards mom Horvs than ary hero hear; 

Of ficktine ſparks ſome may their pleatures ſay, 
Put *tis a 16bler thing to ron away : 

The world may well torgive him all his ill, 

For every tank dos ove his perance ſtul: 
Falſciv he fa'ls mio ſome dangerous roo, 

And tim as meanly la! ours to yt looſe 3 

A life fo tamous is hetter quitting, 

Spe nt in haſe injury and low ſubmitting. 

I'd like to rave left out his poetry ; 

Forvot by all alnoft as well as me. 

Sometimes he has ſome humour, never wit, 
And it it rarely, very rarely, hit, 

"Tis unde: fo much rafty ruſchiſh laid, 

To find it out 's the cirderwoman's trade; 
Who 1or the wretched remrants of a fire, 
Muſt rol all day in aſhes and in mire. 

So lewdly dull his dle works appear, 

[The wretched texts deſerve ro comments here; 
M here oc poor t' ought ſometimes, left all alone, 
For a whole paze of dulpeſs muſt arone. 

* Ho vair a thirg is man, ard ho unwiſe; 
Ev'n he, who v ould bimfſelf the moſt deſpiſe 
I. who to w:ſe and humbie ſeem to ke, 

Now my own vanity and pride can't ſce. 

W hile the world's ronſenſe is fo ſharply ſhewn, 
We pull down others hut to raiſe our own ; 
"That we may anecls ſcem, we paint them elves, 
And are hut fatires to ſet vp ourſelves. 

I, who have all this while been finding fault, 
Fvn with my maſter, who firſt ſatire taughts 
And did by that deſcribe the taſk ſo hard, 

It ſeems ſtupendous ard al ove reward; 

Now labour with unequal ſorce to climb 

That lofty hill unreach*d by former time: 

"Tis juſt that 1 ſhould to the bottom tall, 

Learn to write well, or not to write at all. 
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TO THE READER. 


T is not my intention to make an apology for my poem: ſome will think it needs 
no excuſe, and others will receive none. The deſign 1 am ſure is honeſt: but 

he who draws his pen for one party, muſt expect to make enemies of the other. For 
wit and fool are conſequents of Whig and Tory; and every man is a knave or an aſs 
to the contrary fide. There is a treaſury of merits in the Fanatic church, as well as 
in the Popiſh: and a penn; worth to be had of ſaintſhip, honeſty, and poetry, for the 
lewd, the factious, and the blockheads: but the longeſt chapter in Deuteronomy has 
not curſes enough for the Anti-Bromingham. My comfort, 1s their manifeſt prejudice 
to my cauſe will render their judgment of leis authority againſt me. Vet if a poem 
have genius, it will force its own reception in the world. For there is a ſweetneſs in 
good verſe, which tickles even while it hurts: and no man can be heartily angry with 
him who pleaſes him againſt his will. The commendation of adverſaries is the greateſt 
triumph of a writer, becauſe it never comes unleſs extorted. But I can be ſatisfied on 
more eaſy terms: if I l,ajpen to pleaſe the more moderate ſort, I ſhall be ſure of an 
honeſt party, and, in all probability, of the belt judges : for the leaſt concerned are 
commonly the leaſt corrupt. And I confeſs I have laid in for thoſe, by rebating the 
ſatire, where juſtice would allow it, from carrying too ſharp an edge. They who can 
criticiſe ſo weakly, as to imagine I have done my worſt, may be convinced at their 
own coſt that I can write ſeverely, with more exfe than I can gently. I have but 
laughed at ſome men's follies, when I could have declaimed againſt their vices: and 
other men's virtues I have commended, as freely as I have taxed their crimes. And 
now, if you are a malicious reader, I expe& vou ſhould return upon me that I affect 
to be thought more impaitial than I am: but if men are not to be judged by their 
profeihons, God forgive you commonwealth*s-men for profeſhng ſo plauſibly for the 
government. You cannot be ſo unconſcionable as to charge me for not ſubſcribing my 
name; for that would reflect too groſſy upon your own party, who never dare, though 
they have the advantage of a jury to ſecure them. It you like not my poem, the 
fault may poſſibly be in my writing; though it is hard for an author to judge againſt 
himſelf. But more probably it is in your morals, which cannot bear the truth of it. 
The violent on both ſides will condemn the character of Abſalom, as either too 
favourably or too hardly drawn. But they are not the violent whom I deſire to pleaſe. 
The fault on the right hand is to extenuate, palliate, and indulge; and to confeſs 
freely, I have endeavoured to commit it. Beſides the reſpe& which I owe his birth, 
J have a greater for his heroic virtues; and David himſelf could not be more tender 
of the young man's life, than I would be of his reputation. But ſince the moſt 
excellent natures are always the moſt eaſy, and, as being ſuch, are the ſooneſt 
perverted by ill counſels, eſpecially when baited with fame and glory; it is no more 
a wonder that he withſtood not the temptations of Achitophel, than it was for Adam 
not to have reſiſted the two devils, the ſerpent and the woman. The concluſion of 
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the ſtory I purpoſely forbore to becauſe I could not obtain from myſelf to 
ſhew Abſalom unfortunate. The of it was cut out but for a picture to the waiſt; 
and if the draught be fo far true, it is as much as 1 deſigned. 

Were I the inventor, who am only the hiſtorian, I ſhould certainly conclude the 
piece, with the reconcilement of Abſalom to David. And who knows but this may 
come to paſs? Things were not brought to an extremity where I left the ſtory: there 
ſeems yet to be room left for a compoſure; hereafter there may be oni for pity. I have 
not ſo much as an uncharitable wiſh againſt Achitophel; but am content to be accuſed of 
a good-natured error, and to hope with Origen, that the devil himſelf may at laſt be 
ſaved. For which reaſon, in this poem, he is neither brought to ſet his houſe in order, 
nor to diſpoſe of his perſon afterwards as he in wiſdom ſhall think fit. God is infinitely 
merciful; and his vicegerent is only not ſo, becauſe he is not infinite. 

The true end ef ſatire is the amendment of vices by correction. And he, who writes 
honeſtly, is no more an enemy to the offender, than the phyſician to the patient, when 
he preſcribes harſh remedies to an inveterate diſcaſe; for thoſe are only in order to pre- 
vent the chirurgeon's work of an Enſe reſcindendum, which I wiſh not to my very 
enemies. To conclude all; if the body politic have any analogy to the natural, in my 
weak judgment, an A of oblivion were as neceſſary in a hot diſtempered ſtate, as an 
Opiate would be in a raging fever. 
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pious times ere prieſtcraft did begin, 

Before polygamy was made a im; 
When man on many multiply'd his kind, 
Ere one to one was curſedly confin'd ; 
When nature prompted, and no law deny'd 
Promiſcuous uſe of concubine and bride ; 
Then Ifrael's monarch after heaven's own heart 
His vigorous warmth did variouſly impart 
To wives and ſlaves; and wide as his command, 
Scatter'd his Maker's image through the land. 
Michal, of royal blood, the crown did wear; 
A ſoil ungrateful to the tiller's care : 
Not ſo the reſt ; for ſeveral mothers bore 
To god-like David ſeveral ſons before. 
But fince like ſlaves his bed they did aſcend, 
No true ſucceſſion could their ſeed attend. 
Of all the numerous progeny was none 
So beautiful, ſo brave as Abſalom : 
Whether inſpir d by ſome diviner luſt, 
His father got him with a greater guſt, 
Or that his conſcious deſtiny made way, 
Ry manly beauty to imperial ſway. 
Early in foreign fields he won renown, 
With kings and ſtates ally d to Ifrael's crown: 
In peace the thoughts of war he couid remove, 
And ſeem'd as he were only born for love. 
Whate'er he did was done with ſo much eaſe, 
In him alone twas natural to pleaſe : 
His motions all accompany*d with grace; 
And paradiſe was open'd in his face. 
With ſecret joy indulgent Dayid view'd 
His youthful image in his ſonfrenew'd : 
To all his wiſhes nothing he deny d; 
And made the charming Annabel his bride. 
What fauits he had, for who from faults is free ? 
His father could not, or he would not ſee. 
Some warm exceſſes which the law forbore, 
Were conſtrued youth that purged by boiling o'er; 
And Amnon's murder by a ſpecious name, 
Was call'd a juſt revenge for injur'd fame. 
Thus prais'd and lov'd, the noble youth remain'd, 
While David undiſturb'd in Sion reign'd. 
But life can never be fincerely bleſt: 
Heav'n puniſhes the bad, and proves the beſt. 
The Jews, a headſtrong, moody, murmuring race, 
As ever try d th' extent and ſtretch of grace; 
God's pamper'd people, whom debauch'd with eaſe, 
No king could govern, nor no God could pleaſe ; 
Gods they had try d of every ſhape and ſize, 
That godſmiths could produce or prieſts deviſe : 
Theſe Adam-wits too fortunately free, 
Began to dream they wanted liberty ; 
And when no rule, no precedent was found, 
Of men, by laws leſs circumſcrib'd and bound; 
They led their wild defires to woods and caves, 
And thought that all but ſavages were ſlaves. 
They who, when Saul was dead, without a blow, 
Made fooliſh Iſhboſheth the crown ſorcgo; 
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Who haniſh'd David did from Hebron brine, 

And with a general ſhout proclum'd him king: 

Thoſe very Jews, l at their very beſt 

Their humour more than loyalty expreſt, 

Now wonder'd why ſo long they had obey'd 

An idol monarch, which their hands had made; 

Thought they might ruin him they could create, 

Or melt him to that golden calf a ſtate. 

But theſe were random bolts: no form'd deſigu, 

Nor intereſt made the ſactious crowd to join: 

The ſober part of Ifracl, free from ſtain, 

Well knew the value of a peaceful reign ; 

And, looking backward, with a wiſe affright, 

Saw ſcams of wounds difhoneft to the fight : 

In contemplation of whoſe ugly ſcars, 

They curſt the memory of civil wars. 

The moderate fort of men thus qualify d, 

Inclin'd the balance to the better fide ; 

And David mildneſs manag'd it ſo well, 

The ba1 found no occafion to rebel. 

But when to fin our hias'd nature leans, 

The careful devil is ſtill at hand with means; 

And providently pimps for ill defires : 

The good old cauſe reviv'd a plot requires. 

Plots true or falſe are neceſſary things, 

To raife up commonwealths, and ruin kings. 
Th' mhahitants of old Jeruſalem 

Were Jebuſites ; the town ſo call'd from them; 

And theirs the native right 

But when the choſen people grew more ſtrong, 

The rightful cauſe at length became the wrong ; 

And every loſs the men of Jcbus bore, 

They ſtill were thought God's enemies the more. 

Thus worn or weaken'd, well or Al content, 

Submit they muſt to David's government: 

Impoveriſh'd and depriv'd of all command, 

Their taxes doubled as they loſt their land ; 


| And what was harder yet to fleſh and blood, 


Their gods diſgrac'd and burnt l.łhe common wood. 
This ſet the heathen prieſthood in a flame; 

For prieſts of all religions are the ſame. 

Of whatſoe'er deſcent their godhead be, 

Stock, ſtone, or other homely pedigree, 

In his defence his ſervants are as bold, 

As if he had been born of beaten gold. 

The Jewiſh rabbins, though their enemies 

In this conclude them honeſt men and wiſe : 

For *twas their duty, all the learned think, 

T eſpouſe his cauſe, by whom they cat and drink. 
From hence began that plot, the nation's curſe, 
Bad in itſelf, but repreſented worſe ; 

Rais'd in extremes, and in extremes decry'd ; 
With oaths affirm'd, with dying vows deny'd ; 

Not weigh'd nor winnow*d by the multitude ; 

But ſwallow'd in the maſs, unchew'd and crude. 


Some truth there was, but daſh'd and brew'd with 
lies, 
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To go te ect, and puzzle all the wiſe, 
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Eucceeding times did equal folly call, 
Helieving nothing, or believing all. 
Th Egyptian rites the Jebufirtcs embrac'd ; 
Where gods were recommended by their taſte. 
Such ſavoury deities muſt needs he good, 
As ferv'd at once for worſhip and for 100. 
Ry force they could not introduce thife g Oe; 
For ten to one in former days was offs. 
So fraud was us'd, the facriftcer's trade: 
Foo!s are more hard to conquer than perſuade. 
Their buſy teachers mingled with the jews, 
And rak'd for converts ev'n the court and tles: 
Which Hchrew priefts the moi c un indly took, 
Recauſe the ficect accompanies the Pock. 
Some thouelit they Co1's anointed meant to ſſay 
By guns invented ſince full many a Gay: 
Our aut or { vcars it not; but who can krow 
How far the devil and jebuſites may xo 
This plot, which fail'd for want o common ſenſe, 
Had yet a derp and dangerous cornfrquence: 
For as, when raving fevers bo:l the blood, 
"The ſtanding lal e ſoon floats into a food, 
And every hoſt le humour, auch heſore 

quiet in its channels, bubl-les o'er; 
So ſeveral ſactio is from tus firſt termem, 
Work up to foam and threat the government. 
Some by their triends, more by themſclecs tought 

wiſe, 
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Oppos d tic power to which they could rot riſ-. 
Some had in courts been great, and thrown trom 
thence, 
Like fiends were harden'd in impen:itence. 
Some, by their morarch's fatal mercy, grown 
From parcon'd rebels kinſmen to the tarore, 
Were rais'd in power and public o:hce high; 
Strong bands, if bands unerateful men could tie. 
Of theſe the falſe Achitophel was firſt; 

A name to all ſuccceding ages curtt : 
For cloſe deiigns, and crooked councils fit ; 
Sagac.ous, Fold, and turbulent or wit; 
Rettlets, unfix'd in principles and place; 
In power unpltas d, impatient of ,: 
A fiery ſoul, which, working out its Way, 
Fretred the pigmy-l.o:ly to decay, { | 
And o'er-imorm'd the tenement of clay. 
A daring pilot in extremity z 

lea>'d with the danger when the waves went high, 
He ſougin the ſtorms ; but, for a calm unit, 
Would ftcer too nigh the ſands to Goat his wit. 
Great wits are ſure to madnef; rear atiy'd, 
And thin partitions do tlieir hounds divite; 
Elſe why ſhould he with wea'!ti and horourbleſt, 
Refuſe his age the needſul hours of reſt ? 
Puniſh a body which he could ror pleaſe; 
Bankrupt of life, yet prodigal of cafe ? 
And all to leave what with his toil he won, 
To that unfeather'd two-lexr'd thing, a ſon; 
Got, while his ſoul did huddled notions try; 
And torn a ſhapeleſs lump, like anarchy. 
In friendſhip falſe, implacable in hate; 
Reſolv*d to ruin, or to rule the ſtate. 
To compaſs this the triple bond he broke; 
The pillars of the public ſaſety ſhook ; 
And fitted Iſrael for a foreign yoke : 
Then, ſeiz d with fear, yet ſtill affecting fame, 
Uſurp'd a patriot's all-atoning name. 
So eaſy ſtill it proves in factious times, 
With public zcal to cancel private crimes. 
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How ſafe is treaſon, and hos ſicred il, 
Where none can tin avainſt the prople's will ? 
Where crouds can wink, and ro once be known, 
Since in arorher's guilt they find t:cir own ? 

et tame deferv'd ro enemy can grudyt; 

Ihe flateſman we ator, but praife the judge. 
In Ifrac!'s court ne'er ſat an Alethdin 
With moe difcerning eyes, or hands more clean, 
Unbrih'd, urſoucht, the wetched to reciets ; 
Swift of diſparch, and cafy of acceſs. 

h tad he been content to ſerve the crown, 
With v.rtucs only hoher to the zown 3 

r had the rankneſs ot the foil been ireed 
From cockle, that oppreſs'd the r oble ſeed ; 
David tor lum his tuneful harp had ſtrunx, 
And heaven had wanted one immortal ſong. 
But wild ambition loves to ſlice, rot ſtand, 
And tprrune's ice prefers to virtue" land. 


| Achitophel, grown weary to potſeſs 


A lawtvl fame, and lazy liappinefs, 


Diſdain'd the golden fruit to gather iree, 


And lent the c:orxd his arm to thake the tree 

Now, maniteft of crimes contr.v d long tince, 

He ftood at bold defiance with luis prince ; 

Held up the buckler of the people's cauſe 

Acainit the crown, and ſculk'd helund the laws. 

The with'd occaſion of the plot he takes; 

Some circuniftances finds, but more he makes. 

By buzzing em ſſaries fill the ears 

Of liften.ng crowds with jealouſies and fears 

Of a:bitrary courſcls brovelit to lix lu, 

And. proves the king huamaſelf a Jebuſite. 

Weak arguments which yet he knew full well, 

Weite ſtrong with people eaſy to rebel. 

For, rovern'd by the moon, the giddy Jews 

Tread the ſame track when ſhe the prime renews ; 

And once in twenty years their ſcribes record, 

By natural inſtinct they change their lord. 

Achitophel fLli wants a cluef, and pore 

Was found ſo fit as warli-e Abſalom. 

Not that he wiſh'd his greatnchs to create, 

For politicians neither love ror hats : 

Bur, jor he knew iis title rot al ow d, 

Would krep him ſt. l depending on tlie crowd : 

That kingly power, thus ebhint out, might be 

Drawn to the Orcgs of a democracy. 

Him he atte.npts with ſtudied arts to pleaſe, 

Ard ſheils his venom in ſuch u ords as thete. 
Auſpicious prince, at wliofe nativity 

Come royal planet rul'd the ſouthern (ky ; 

Tay longing co ntry's darling and detire: 

Their cloudy pillar and their guardian fire: 

Their ſecond Moſes, whoſe extended wand 

Divides the ſcas, and ſhews the promis'd land: 

Whoſe dawning day, in every diſtant age, 

Has exercis'd the ſacred prophet's rage: 

The people's prayer, the glad diviner's theme, 

The young men's viſion, and the o:d men's dream 

Thee, Saviour, thee the nation's vows conſeſs, 

And, never fatisfy'd with ſeeing, bleſs: 

Swiſt unbeſpoken pomps thy ſteps proclaim, 

And ſtammering tabes are taught to liſp thy name. 

How long wilt thou the general joy detain, 

S.arve and defraud the people of thy reign ; 

Content ingioriouſly to paſs thy days, 

Like one of virtue's fools that ſeed on praiſe ; 

Till thy freſh glories, which row ſhine ſo bright, 

Grow ſtate and tarniſh with our daily ſiglu? 
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Believe me, royal youth, thy fruit muſt be 

Or gather d ripe, or rot upon the tree. 

Heaven has to all allotted, ſeon or late, 

Some lucky revolution of their fate: 

Whoſe motions if we watch and guide with ſkill, 
For human good depends on human will, 

Our fortune rolls as from a ſmooth deſcent, 

And trom the firſt impreſſion takes the bent; 

But if unſeiz d ſhe glides away like wind, 

And leaves -epentiny folly far behind. 

Now, now ſhe meets you w th a glorious prize, 
And ſpreads her locks before you as ſhe flies. 

Had thus old David, from whoſe loirs you ſprmeg, 
Not dar'd when to-rune call'd him to be king, 

At Gath an exik he might ſtill remain, 

And heaven's arointing oil had teen in vain. 

Let his ſucceſsful youth your hopes engage ; 

Rut ſhun tht example of declining age: 

hehold him ſerting in his weſtern ries, 

he ſhadows lengthening as the vapour: riſe. 

He is rot now, as when on for dan's iand 

The joyful people throng'd to fee him land, 
Covering the beach, and blackening all the ſtrand; 
Bur like the prince of angelo, from his leicht 
Comes tumhling downward with diminith'd Light: 
Berray*d by one poor plot to public ſcorn : 

Our or ly hleſſing fince his curſt return: 

Thoſe beaps of people which one ſheaf did bind, 
Plovn off and ſcatter'd by a puff of wind. 
What ſtrength can he to your deins oppoſe, 
Naked of friends, and round beſet with ors ? 
If Pharao 1's doubttul ſuccour he ſhovi uſe, 

A foreign aid woul more incenſe the Jews : 
FÞroud Egypt would difſemhlec friendſhip bring ; 
. Foment the war but rot ſupport the king : 

Nor would the royal party e er unite 

With Pharaoli's arms t' aſſiſt tie ſebuſite; 

Or it they ſhould, their intereſt ſoon would break, 
And with ſuch oflious aid make David weak. 
Al! forts of men by my ſucceſstul arts, 
Ahiorring kings, eſtrange their alter'd hearts 
From David's rule; and tis their general cry, 
Religion, commonwealth, and liberty. 

If yon, as champion of the public good, 

Add to their arms a chief of royal blood, 
What may not Iſrael hope, and what applauſe 
Might ſuch a general gain by ſuch a caule ? 
Not barren praiſe alone, that gaudy fower 
Fair only to the fight, but ſolid power: 

And nohler is a limited command, 

Given by the love of all your native land, 
Than a ſucceſſive title, long and dark, 
Drawn from the mouldy rolls of Noah's ark. 

What cannot praiſe effect in mighty minds, 

When flattery fooths, and when ambition blinds ? 
Defire of power, on earth a vicious f 
Vet ſprung from high is of celeſtial ſced: 

In God tis glory: and when men aſpire, 

*Tis but a ſpark too much of heavenly fire. 

Th* ambitious youth, too covetous of fame, 

Too full of angel's metal in his trame, 

Unwarily was led from virtue's ways, 

Made drunk with honour, and debauch'd with 


praiſe. 
Half loath, and half conſenting to the ill, 
For royal hlood within him ftrugel-d ſtill, 
He thus reply d.— And what pretence have I 
To take yp arms for public liberty ? 


4 


a 


. 


| My father governs with 


| 


[Tis true he grants the people all they 
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The faith's detender, and mankind's delight ; 
Good, gracious, juſt, obſervant of the laws; 
And heaven by wonders has eſpous'd his cauſe. 
Whom has he wrong'd in all his peacetul reign ? 
WIo ſues for juſtice to his throre in vain ? 
What milllons has he 'd of his joes, 
Whom juſt revenge did to his wrath expoſe! 
Mild, caſy, humble, ſtud;ous of our good; 
Inclin'd to mercy, and averſe from hlood. 


it milenets ill with ſtubborn Iſrael ſuit, 


Eis crime is God's beloved attribute. 

What could he gain his people to betray, 

Or change his right or arhitrary ſway ? 

Let hauzibty Pharaoh curſe with ſuch a reign 
His fruittul Nile, ard yoke J ſervile train. 

It David's rule Jeruſalem diſplay, 

The dov- ar heats their brains to this diſeaſe. 


[Why ter f ould 1, encouraging the bad, 


Tum rebel, and run popularly mad? 

Weie he a tyrant, io by lawleſs micht 
Oppreſ,'d the Jews, and rais'd the Jehufite, 
Weil might 1 mourn 3; but nature's holy bards 
Wo curb my fpirits and reſtrain my hands: 
The people raight aſſert their liberty: 

But what was wilt in them were crime in me. 
His favour leaves me rothing to require, 
Prevents my withes, and out-runs defire ; 
What more can I expect while David lives? 

All hut his kinzly diadem be ves : 

And that. ut here he paus'd, then ſighing, ſaid 
Is juitty deſtin'd for a wortluer head. 

For when my father from his to'ls ſhall reſt, 
And late auzment the number of the bleſt, 

His lawtul iſſue ſhall the throve aſcend, 

Or the collateral line, where that ſhall end. 

is brother, though oppreſs*d with vulgar ſpite, 
vet dauntleſs and ſecure of native right, 

Ot every royal virtue ſtands poſſeſt; 

Still dear to all the braveſt and rhe beſt. 

His courage foes, his friends his truth proclaim g 
As Joyaky the king, the world his fame. 

His mercy ev'n th' offending crowd will find; 
For ſure he comes of a forgiving kind. 

Why ſhould I then repire at heaven's decree, 
Which gives me no pretence to royalty? 

Yet oh that tate, -propit;ouſly inclin'd, 

Had rais d my birth, or had debas*'d my mind; 
To my large ſoul not all her treaſure lent, 

And tizen betray'd it to a mean deſcent ! 

| find, I find my mounting ſpirits bold, 

And David's part diſdains my mother's mould. 
Why am I ſcanted by a niggard hirth ? 

My ſoul diſclaims the kindred of her earth; 
And made for empire whiſpers me within, 


{Defire of greatneſs is a god-like fin. * 


Him ſtageering ſo, when hel's dire agent fourd, 
While fainting virtue ſcarce maintain'd her ground, 
He pours treth forces in, and thus replies: 

Thꝰ eternal God, ſupremely good and wile, 
Imparts not theſe prodigious gifts in van: 
What wonders are reſerv'd to bleſs your reign ! 
Againſt your will your arguments have ſhawn, 
Such virtue's only given to guide a throne. 

Not that your tather's mildneſs I contemn ; 

But manly force becomes the diadem. 


crave ; 


And more perhaps than ſubjects ought is luxe ; 
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For laviſh grants ſuppoſe a monarch tame, The proſtrate vulgar paſſes o'er and ſpares, 
And more his goodneſs than his wit proclaim. But with a lordly rage his hunters tears. 
But when ſhould people ſtrive their bonds to break, | Your caſe no tame expedients will afford: 
Ii not when kings are negligent or weak ? Reſolve on death, or conqueſt by the ſword, 
Let him give on till he can give no more, Which for no leſs a ftake than life you draw; 
The thrifty ſanhedrim ſhall keep him poor : And ſelf-defence is nature's eldeſt law. 
And every ſhekel, which he can receive, Leave the warm people no confidering time : 
Shall coſt a limb of his prerogative. For then rebellion may be thought a crime: 
To ply him with new plots ſhall be my care; Avail yourſelf of what occaſion gives, 
Or plunge him deep in ſome expenſive war; But try your title while your father lives: 
Which when his treaſure can no more ſupply, And that your arms may have a fair pretence, 
He muſt, with the remains of kingſhip, buy Proclaim you take them in the king's defence ; 
His faithful friends, our jealoufies and fears Whoſe ſacred life each minute would expoſe 
Call Jebuſites, and Pharaoh's penſioners ; To plots, from ſeeming friends and ſecret foes. 
Whom when our fury from his aid has torn, And who can found the depth of David's foul ? 
He ſhall he raked left to public ſcorn. Perhaps his fear his kindneſs may controul. 
The rext ſucceſſor. whom I fear and hate, He fears his brother, though he loves his ſon, 
My arts have made obnoxious to the Rate ; For plighted vows too late to be undone. 
Turn'd all his virtues to his overthrow, If fo, hy force he wiſkes to be gain'd : 
And rain'd our elders to prorounce a ioe. Like women's lechery, to ſeem conftrain'd. 
His rizht, for ſunis of neceſſary yold, Doubt not: but when he moſt affects the trown, 
Shall firſt be pawn'd, and afterwards be ſold ; 'Commit a pleafing rape upon the crown. 
Till time ſhall ever-vanting David draw, Secure his perſon to ſecure your cauſe : 
To paſs your douhtſul title into law ; N who poſſeſs the prince poſſeſs the laws. 
If not, the prople have a right ſupreme He faid ; and this advice above the reſt, 
To male their kings; for kings are made for them. With Ahſalom's mild nature ſuited beſt ; 
All empire is ro more than power in truſt, {Unblam'd of liſe, ambition ſet aſide, 
Which, when reſum'd, can be ro longer juſt. Not ſtainꝰd with c-velty, nor puft with pride. 
Succeſſion, ſor the general good detign'd, How happy had he been, if deſtiny 
In its own wrong a nation cannot bind: Had higher plac'd his birth, or not ſo high ! 
If altering that the people can relieve, His kingly virtues might have claim'd a throne, 
Petter one ſuffer than a nation grieve. And bleſt all oth-r countries but his own. 
The Jews well know their power: ere Saul they choſe, But charming greatneſs fince ſo few refuſe, 
God was their king, and Cod they durſt depoſe. "Tis juſter to lament him than accuſe. 
Uree row your piety, your filial name, Strong were his hopes a rival to remove, 
A father's right, and fear of future tame ; With blandiſhments to gain the public love : 
he public yood, that univerſal call, To head the faction while their zeal was hot, 
To which ev'n heaven ſubmitted, anſwers all. And popularly proſecute the plot. 
Nor let his love enchant your generous mind ; To further this, Achitophel unites 
is nature's trick to propazate her kind. The malcontents of all the Iſraelites: 
Our ſon who would never die, Whoſe differing parties he could wiſely join, 
Love but themſelves in their poſterity. For ſeveral ends, to ſerve the ſame defign. 
Or let his kindneſs by th' effects be try d, The beſt, and of the princes ſome were ſuch, 
Or let him lay his vain pretence aſide. Who thought the power of monarchy too much ; 
God ſaid, he lov'd your father; could he bring Miſtaken men, and patriots in their hearts ; 
A better proof, than to anoint him king? Not wicked, but ſeduc'd by impious arts. 
it ſure)y ſhew'd he lov'd the ſnepherd well, By theſe the ſprings of property were bent, 
Who gave ſo fair a flock as Iſrael. And wound ſo high, they crack'd the government, 
Would David have you thought his darling ſon, The next for intereſt ſought to embroil the ſtate, 
What means he then to alienate the crown ? To fell their duty at a dearer rate; 
The name of godly he may bluſh to bear: And make their Jewiſh markets of the throne ; 
Is *t aſter Cod's own heart to cheat his heir? | {Pretending public good to ſerve their own. 
He to his hrother gives ſupreme command, Others thought kings an uſeleſs heavy load, 
To you a lezacy of barren land ; Who coſt too much, and did too little good. 
Perliaps th” oid harp, on which he thrums his lays, Theſe were for laying honeſt David by, 
Or ſome dull Hebrew ballad in your praiſe. On principles of pure good huſbandry. 
Then the next heir, a prince ſevere and wiſe, With them join'd all th* haranguers of the throng, 
Already 1oo!.s on you with jealons eyes; That thought to get preferment by the tongue 
Sees theough the thin diſguiſes of your arts, Who follow next a double danger bring, 
And marks your progreſs in the people's hearts; Not only hating David, but the king; 
Though row his mighty ſoul its grief contains: The Solymæan rout ; well vers'd of old, 
He meditates revenze who leaſt complains : In godly faction, and in treaſon bold; 
And like a lion, flum' ering in the way, Cowring and quaking at a conqueror's ſword, 
Or ſleep diffemtling, while he waits his prey, But loity to a lawſul prince reſtor'd ; 
Ilis fearlefs foes with n his diſtance draws, Saw with diſdain an Ethnic plot begun, 
Conſtrains his roaring, and contracts his paws ; And ſcorn'd by Jebufites to be outdone. 
Till at the laft his time for ſury found, Hot Levites headed theſe ; who pull'd before 
He thoots with ſudden vengeance from the ground Y From th* ark, which in the judges days they bore, 
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Reſum'd their cant, and with a zealous cry, 
Purſued their old he'ov'd theocracy : 

Where ſanhedrim and-prieft enſlav d the nation, 
And juſtity'd tier ſpoils by in pꝛration: 

tor who fo fit to reign as Aaron's race, 

It once dommion they could found in grace ? 
Thee le1 the pack; th not oi ſureſt ſcent, 
Yet deve mouth'd :anft the covernment. 
A rmne-ous hoft of dhe mine ſaints ſucceed, 
Or ric truc off erthun: ſlick ted: 

ant form ant oder they their porter employ, 
Not vine to hu. td. and n thing. to citro-, 

Tut for move numerous wi, teile Of tw., 
Noten oo line, ard whe tal too nun, 
hee ot o mere mit net, the, krew not why, 
Acor” ! their athers for ard proverty ; 

Andy te ſame!!! nd hene of ate, 

Ie devil ave! the :chuite nd hate * 

Lomn to '© tavern den deſpite, 


* 
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| Nor ever was he known an oath to vent, , 
Or curſe unleſs againſt the governmevt. 

Thus heapin” wealth hy the moſt ready way 
Among the Jews, which was to cheat and pray 3. 

The city, to reward huis pious hate 

Againſt his maſter. choſe iim magiſtrate. 

His hard a vaſe ot juſtice Cid vpaolc , 

His nech was loaded with a chain of gold. 

Durins his otiice treaſon was No crime; 

11 ſons of Pell ; ad a $ioious time: 

Fo: *himei, thovgh not profligal of pelf, 

et lov'd his wi ked ne:ibour as th mfclf. 

V her tw o or three were th er'd to decla m 
Azairſt the monarc:: of jeruſalen. 

Shame: was always in the m:icft of them: 

An ;f they curs'd the king wien was by, 

* ould rater curic than break co company. 

if any furit us ſactious friends accuſe, 

Ne pac a jury of d.fenti:'y jews; 


Fecauſc they could rot heip | een ny nt. | A hoſe cov. eine in the rodly cauſe 


Suchi vere te toon hut 4%" Oe Hy ore 
R.emains or fprout (417 Me4% tog %: 10 Hoe, 
Some of the:r © ir ots were 11 eo tiecand;z 
In the Brit i. ont ce did Zone man!: 
A mar. fo var.ouvs, that he Ke: to e , 
Not one, bu: al man! ind's ep.tome : 
Steiff in oh 0s, at onys In the wrong 3 
Was every Uune by fturts, and rothinz long; 
But, in the cout of one revolving noon, 
Was chemiſt, filler, ttareſman, ar huftoon : 
Then all ior women, pamting, raymine, Crinking, 
Pence; ten t ouſand ens that y' ir thinkng, 
Piet madman, who could every hour emp!oy, 
With ſometlune nes to with, or to enjoy! 
Rallhing and praiſing were his viſual themes; 
An Loth, ro ſhew his judenert, in extremes: 
So over-v.0.ent, or Cver-civil, 
That every man with him was Cod or Devil, 
In fquarcrirg wealth was his peculiar art: 
Nothing wert unrewari'ed hut etert. 
Peggar'd by fools, vom ſtill Ie ound too late 
He had his jeſt, and they had his eftare. 
He laugh'd himfel. from court, ther ſought relief 
By forming parties, but could re'er be chiet: 
Tor ſpite of lim the weiglit of buſineſs fell 
On Ablaio.n, and wiſe Achitophel : 
Thus, wicked but in will, of means bereft, 
He left rot ſation, but of that was left. 

l ities and names *rwere te ous to rehearſe 
Of lords, below rhe dignity ot vet ic. 
Wits, warriors, commonwealths-men, were the heſt : 
Kind huſbands, and mere robles, all the reſt. 
And theretore, in the rame of dulreſo, be 
The well-hung Ralaam, and cold Caleb, free : 
And canting Nadah let obliv.on damn, 
Who made nee porrige for the paſchal lamb. 
Let ſriendſhip's holy hand fome names aflure : 
Some their own worth. and ſome let ſcom ſecure. 
Nor ſhall tie raſcal rabble here have place, 
Whom kings no title gave, and God no grace: 
Not bull- ſac'd Jonas, v could ſtatutes dra 
To mean rehell:on, and make treaſon law. 
But he, though bad, is follow'd by a wcrſc, 
The wretch who heaven's anointed dar'd to curſe; 
Shimei, whoſe youth did early promiſe bring 
Of zeal to Cod, and hatred to his king; 
Did wiſely from ex c fins refrain, 
And never broke the u but ſor gain: 
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| VV onld ice the Fifering ſaint on: human laws. 
For aws are © ly nat to purtft thoſe 
V. o ſerve teh, ava to protect his foes. 
'tany i fwne time ds nactonm po ver, 
| Becai'fe its fin wr ſ:mpoy a” Low : 
Hs tat nei was, Ty wriing to pe: ſuade, 
T';at kings werte uſel:fs and a clog te rice! 
And that lus noble d, oc might refine, 
No Recimabite more thunn*d the func: of vine. 
Chaſte were his cellars, and his ſhricval i oard 
The yroflnef.. of a city {caſt abliorr d 
His cools with long d. ſuſe their trade forgot ; 
Cool was ls kitchen, thoveh his brains were hot. 
Such frucal virtue malice may accuſe ; 
Hut ſure 'twis neceflary to the Jews: 
I o- tons, once burnt, ſuch magiſtrates require 
Aare rot tempt Gor!!'s providence by fire. 
With ſpiritual food he ted his ſervarrs well, 
But free trom fleth that made the Jews rebel; 
And Moſcs' laws he held in more account, 
or forty days of taſting in the mount. 
lo ſpeak the reſt, who better are ſorgot, 
| Would tire a well-breath*d wityeſs of the plot. 
Yet, Corah, thou ſhalt from oM-vion pals ; 
{rect thyſeit, thou monumental brats, 
High as the ſerpent of thy metal made, 
While nations ſtand ſecure her.cath thy ſhare. 
What though his birth were baſe, yet comets rife 
From earthly vapours ert they ſhine in ſkies. 
Frodigious ations may as weil be done 
ky weaver's iſſue, as by prince's ſon. 
41 his arch-atteſtor for the public yood 
By that one fred ennobles all his ood, 
W!o ever aſk'd rhe witreſo's high race, 
W':ofe oath with martyrdom did Stephen grace? 
Ovrs was a Levite, and as times vent then, 
Nis tribe were Gol Almighty's genilemen. 
Sunk were his eyes, his voice was harſh and loud, 
dure figrs he neither choteric was, nor proud: 
His long chin prov'd us wit; his ſaint-like grace 
A church vermil:on, and a Moſes” face. 
His memory, mit aculouſly creat, 
Could plots, exceeding man's belief, repeat; 
Which rheretorc cannot Fc accounted lies, 
For human wit could never fiich deviſe. 
Some future truths are mingled in his book; 


But where the witneſs ſau d, the prophet ſpoke: 
G 
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Some things like viſionary fl:ght appcar ; 

The ſpirit caught him up the Lord Enows where ; 

And gave him his rabinnical degree, 

Unknown to toreien univerſity. 

His judgment yet his memory did excel ; 

Which p.cc*d his wondrous evidence fo well, 

And ſuited to the temper of the times, 

Then groaning under ſehuſitic crimr-s. 

Let Iſrael's foes ſuſpect his heaver ly call, 

And reſnly judge his writ apocryplal ; 

Our laws for ſuch atfronts fave tote its made: 

He takes his 1ifc, who takes away hi trade. 

Were I myfelt in witneſs Corah's place. 

The wretch who did me ſuch a dirs d. ſ. trace, 

dhould het my mei, ory, tough once 101 got, 

To mae him an appendix ot my plot. 

His zeal to heaven mare him his prince deſpiſe, 

And load his pzrfon with ind;znives. 

Dut zeal peculiar privilege atiords, 

Induleing latitude to deeds and words: 

And Coral: mizin for A-ag's murder call, 

In terms as coarſe as Samuel us'd to Saul. 

What others in his evidence did join, 

The beſt that could be had for love or coin, 

In Corah's own pred. cament wil. fall: 

For witneſs is a common name to all. 
Surrounded thus w:th friends of every fort, 

Deluded Abſalom torſakes tlie court: 

Impatient with high hopes, urg'd with renown, 

And fir'd with near poſſeſſion of a crown. 

T'h' admiring crowd are dazzied with ſurprize, 

And on his goodly perſon fee tize;r eyes. 

His joy conceal'd he ſets hinifſcl: to ſhow z 

On each fide howing popularly lo: 

His looks, his geſtures, and his words he frames, 

And with familiar caſe repeats their names. 

Thus ſorm'd by nature, furnith'd out with arts, 

He glides unfelt into their ſecret hearts. 

Then with a kind compaſFonating look, 

And ſiglis, beſpeakins pity ere he ſpoke, 

Few words he ſaid ; but eaſy thoſe and fit, 

More ſlow than Hybla-drops, and tar more ſweet. 
I mourn, my countrymen, your loit eſtate ; 

Tlough far unable to prevent your fate; 

Behold a baniſh' d man for your dear cauſe 

Expos'd a prey to arbitrary laws! 

Yet oh! that I alone could be undone, 

Cut off from empire, and ro more a ſon ! 

Now all your lilerties a ſpo.l are made; 

Exypt and Tyrus intercept your trade, 

And Jebuſites your ſacred rites invade. 

My father, whom with reverence yet 1 rame, 

Charm'd into eaſe, is careleſs of his ſame ; 

And, brib*d with petty ſums of foreign gold, 

Is grown in Bathſheha's embraces old; 

Exalts his enemies, his friends deſtroys ; 

And al! his power againſt himſelf employs. 

He gives, and let him give, my right away: 

But why ſhould he his own and your's betray ? 

He, only he, can make the nation bleed, 

And he alone tiom my revenge is freed. 

Take then my tears, with that he wip'd his eyes, 

*Tis all the aid my preſent power ſupplies: 

No court-informer can theſe arms accuſe ; 

"Theſe arms may ſons againſt their fathers uſe: 

Aad *tis my wiſh, the next ſucceſſor's reign 

May make no other lraclite complain. 


7 
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POEMS, 
1 Youth, beauty, graceſul action, ſeldom fail, 


Rat common intereſt always will prevail: 

And pity never ceaſes to he flown 
To him who makes the people's wronys his own. | 
The crowe, that ill bel;eve their kings oppreſs, 
With litted hands their youne Meſſiah bleis: | 
Who now begins h s progrefs to ordain 
Wit i chariots, Horſemen, and a numerous train: 
From eat to went his glories be d. ſplays, | 
And, Ie the fun, the promis'd land ſurveys. | | 
Farc runs hee him as the morning ſtar, 
And ſhouts o. joy ſalute him from afar : 
Lach hou receives him as a zuardian god, 
And corfecrates the place of his abode. | 
But hofp:tzble treats did moſt commer d 
Wiſe Iſachar, his wealthy caſtern friend. | 
This moving court that caught the people's eyes, | | 
And feem'd but pomp, did other friends diſguiſe ; ' 
Achitopac had form'd it, with intent | 
To ſound the depths, and fathom where it went, 

The people's heats, diftinzuiſh friend from ſocs, 

And try their {treneth khefore they came to blows. | 
Vet all was -colovr'd with a {mooth pretence 

Of ec ou, love and duty to their prince. 
[Ret'c:00, and redet, ol grievances, 

Tv 0 names that always cheat, and always pleaſe, 

Arc oſten urg d; and good king David's life 
Ercanger'd by a mother and a wife. 
| Thus in a paecant ſhew a plot is made; 

And peace itfelt is war in maſquerade. 
Oh ſooliſh Itracl!' never warn'd by ill! 

Still the ſame bait, and circumvented till ! 

Did ever men ſorſake their preſent caſe, | 

In midſt of healt!: imarzine a diſcaſe ; 

Take pains cor tingent miſchicfs to ſorcſee, 

Make he:rs for monarch's, and for Cod decree ? 

What thall we think ? Can people give away, 

Roth for themſelves and ſons, tlicir native ſway ? 

Then they arc left deſencele\; to the ſword 

Of cach untounded, arbitrary lord : 

And laws are vain, by wluch we right er oy, 

If kings unqueſt.on*d can thoſe laws defttoy 

Yet if the crowd be judge of fit and juſt, 

And kings are only officers in truſt, 

Then this reſuming covenant was declar*d 

When kines were made, or is for evegban'd. 

If ti.ofe who gave the ſcepter could rot tie 

By their own deed their own poſterity, 

Pow then could Adam bind his future race 

ow could his forfeit on mankind take place? ; 

Or how could heavenly juſtice damn us all, | F 
Wione'er conſented to our father's fall? 
Then kings are ſlaves to thoſe whom they 

mand, 

And tenants to their people's pleaſure ſtand. 
Add, that the power tor property allow*d 

Is miſchievouſly ſeared in the crowd : 

For who can be ſecure of private right, 

If ſovereign fway may be diffolv'd by might ? 
Nor is the people's judgment always true: 
The moſt may err as groſsly as the few ; 

And faultleſ; kings run down by common cry, 
For vice, oppreſſion, and for tyranny. 

What ſtandard is there in a fickle rout, 
Which flowing to the mark, runs faſter out? 
Nor only crowds but ſanhedrims may be 


3 with this public lunacy, 
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And ſhare the madneſs of rebellious times, 

To murder monarchs for imagin'd cr.nies. 

If they may give and take whene'er the; pleaſe, 
Not kin s alone, the Cortheae's images, 

Put yovetr ent itſelf at leigt l. muſt fall 

To nature's ſtate, where ail have right to all. 
Yet, grant our lords the pto; ! kings can make, 
What vrudert men a ſettled throne world thake ? 
For wiatſocer their ſufter mes were be tore, 
That chan ge they covet mates tien ſutiet more. 
All other errors but diſturb a att; 

Fut innovat on is the tow of tate. 

If ancient fabrics rod, and threat to fall, 

To patch their flaws, and buttrei vp the wall, 
Thus tis duty: but here fix te mark; 

For all beyond it is to touch the ark. 

To chanec oundaton3, caſt the Hamme arew, 

Is work for rebc!s, W. O aſc gh purturc ; 

At once divine and human lows conttoul, 

And meid the parts by ruin of tie woe. 

The tampering uod is ſul ect to this curſe, 
To phytic their diſeaſe into a worle, 

Now what relief can righteous David bring? 
How fatal tis to be too zoo! a ing 

Friends he has few, ſo high the madneſs mrows; 
Who dare he ſuch muſt be the prople's tors. 

Yet ſome there were, cn in tle worſt of days; 
Some let me name, and naming is to asc. 

In this N:o!t file Barziliai firſt appears; 
Tarzillai crown'd with Lorour and with years. 
Long ſince. the r:ting rebels he withficor 
In regions waſte hey ond the Jordan, f. ood: 
Untorturately hrave to buoy the ime; 

But finking underneath his maſter's fate ; 

In exile with his £o-llike prince he mourn'd; 
For him he ſufter'd, and with him return'd. 
The court he praQtis'd, rot the counticr's art: 
Large was his wealth, but larger was his licart, 
Which well the robleſt ohjects knew to chooſe, 
The fighting warrior, and recording Mule. 

His hed could once a fruitſul iffuc boait ; 

Now more than half a father's name is loſt. 
His eldeſt hope, with every grace adorn'd, 

By me, fo heaven will have it, abvays mourn'd, 
And always henour*d, fratch'd in inan}.vod's prime 
B* unequal ſates, and providence's crime: 

Vet not beſore the goal of horour won, 

All parts fuifill'd ot ſubje ct and oi ſon: 

Swift was the race, but ſhort the time to run. 
Oh narrow circle, but of power divine, 

Scanted in ſpace, but perſect in thy line 

By fea, by land, thy matchleſs worth was krovwn, 
Arms thy delight, and war was all thy own : 
1hy torce infus'd the fainting Tyrians prop'd : 
And haughty Pharaoh found his forture ſtop'd. 
Oh ancient horour ! Ch unconquer*'d hand, 
Whom foes unpuniſh'd never could withſtand ! 
But Ifracl was unworthy of his name: 

Short is the date of all immoderate tame. 

It looks as heaven our ruin had defign'd, 

And durſt not truſt thy fortune and thy mind. 


* 


Now, free from carth, thy diſencumber'd ſoul 


Mounts up, and leaves behind the clouds and ſtarry 
> 

From thence thy kindred legions mayſt thou bring, 

To aid the guardian angel of thy king. 

Here ſtop, my Muſe, here ceaſe thy painful flight : 

No pinions can purſue immortal height: 


| 
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Tell good Parzillai thou canſt ſing ro more, 
And teli thy ſoul ſhe ſhouid have fled beiore: 
Or led ihe with his Iife, ard left this verſe 

o lang on her departed patron's heatfe ? 

ow take thy ſtethy Aight nom heaven, and ſee 
if tou cant Hind on carth M other he: 

Another he vould be too hard to find; 

See then witom thou cart ſte rot far behind. 
adoc the ꝓrieſt, whom ſhvynirg power and place, 
His lowly mind advarc'd io Pavid's grace. 

With him the Satan of jerufatem, 
Of Lofpitabl foul, and roble ſtem; 

Ain ot tie weſtern dome, whoſe weichty ſeriſe 
r!gws in fit words ard heaverly cloquence. 

+ be pro ats ſors, by ſuch example led, 

10 1tuming and to loyal were tied: 

or college; o hourteous kings depend, 

And never rchel was to arts a friend. 
o theſe ſucceed the pillars of the laws; 

Wo bet can plead, and beit can jud a cauſe, 
Newt them a train of loyal peers aſcend ; 
Sharp-1udzns Adricl, the Muſes' friend, 

lim! at uſc: in Sanhedrims debate 
rue to dis prince, hut not a ſave of ſtate; 
om David's love with horours did adorn, 
'T hat from tus ditol ed:er.t fon were orn. 
jotham ot piercing wit, and pregnart thought ; , 
+ dved by nature, and ky Ieatrin taucht, | 
Tomove »tfemblies, who but or ly try'd 

he worſe a while, then ct of: the better fide : 
No cio none, tuturr'e the ! alance too: 
do much the weigh: of one brave man can do. 
Cutiai, the friend of David ir &.ftiifs: 

n pute ſtorms of manly Re-ififirels: 

By foreign treaties he in orm his youth, 

and join'd experience to his native truth. 

is frueal care ſuppl/y d the vantine, throne, 

ru cal for that. but bountcovs of his own: 

"1 is caſy conduct when excl.equers tow x 
Rut hard the taſſ to marage well the low: 

For ſovereign power is too depre ſo'd or high, 
When kings arc forc'd to ſell, or crowds to buy. 
indulet ore labour more, my weary Muſe, 

or Amicl: who can Amiel's praife refuſe ? 
Of ancient race by birth, but rokler yet 

in his own worth, and witi;out title great: 
The Sanhedrim long time as chief he rul'd, 
Their reaſon guided, and their paſſion cool'd : 
So d tous was her the crown's defence, 
50 7,m'd to ſpeal a loval nation's ſenſe, 
That, as their hand was Iſratl's tries in ſmall 
do fit was he to repreſent them all. 
Now rather chariotcers the ſeat aſcend, 
Whoſe loofe careers his fteady ſi ill commend : 
They, like th' unequal ruler of the day, 
Aſruide the ſcuſons, and miſtake the way; 
While he withdrawn at ther mad labours ſmiles, 
Ar.d ſaſe er joys the ſahhath of his toils. 
"Theſe were the chief, a imall hut faithful hand 

C4 v orthies, in the breach who dar'd to ſtand, 
And tempt 11 uriited fury of the land. 


With grict they view'd cach powerſul engine bent, 
To batter down the lawful coverrment. 

A numerous faction, with pretended frights, 

In ſanhedrims to plume rhe rc cal rights; 

The true ſucceſſor from the court remov'd ; 

The plot, by hireling winefles improv'd. 
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Theſe ills they ſaw, and, as their duty bound, 
They ſhew'd the king the danger of the wound; 


P OE MS. 


Akire 's at leaſt a part of covernment, 
And mine as Nquiſite as th: ir cor: nt : 


That no conceffions from the throne would Without my leave a tuture hing to cluſe, 


But lenitives ſomented the diſeaſe · 
That Ahſalotr, amhit:ous of the crown, 
Was made the lure to draw the people fown : 
That falſe \-hitophel's pernicious liate 
Had turn'd the plot to ruin church ard ſtate: 
The council viole t. tne rah wore : 
That Shimei taugt ſcruſalem to curſe. 

Vith all theſe loads of Injuries oppteſt, 
An iong revolving in his careful breaſt 
Th' evert of things, at laſt his pater ce tir'd, 
Thus, from his royal thronc, by heaven inſpir d, 
The go1-like David ſpoke ; with a ful ſear 
His tram their Maker in their maſter hear. 

Tims long have 1, by native mercy ſvay'd, 
My »-rones diſſemllled, my revenge deiay'd: 
So willing to forzive th offen ing age; 
So much the father did the king atT-are. 
But nov fo far my clemency they Night, 
Th' offenders queſt.on my torgiving rig'1t, 
That one was made for many, they contend ; 
But tis to rule; for thus a monarca's end. 
They call my teiderneſs of Hood, my tear; 
Though manly tempers can the longett bear. 
Yet, ſince they will divert my native courſe, 
"Tis time to ſtew I am not goo! by force. 
Thoſe heap'd affronts that haughty ſubjeRs bring, 
Are hurdens for a camel, not a king. 
Kin-s are the public pillars of the ſtate, 
Born to ſuſtain and prop the nat:on's weicht: 
If my young, Samfon will pretend a call, 
To ſhake the column, let him thare the fall: 
Put oh, that yet he would repent and live! 
How caſy tis for parents to forgive ! 
With how few tears a pardon might he won 
From nature, pleading for a darling ſon! 
Poor, pitie1 youth, by my paternal care, 
Rajs'd up to all ghe height nis frame could bear 
Had God orca'n'd nis fut for empire horn, 
He would have given us ſoul another turn: 
Gull'd with a patriot's name, whoſe modern ſenſe 
Is one that would by law ſupplant his prince; 
The people's brave, the politician's tool; 
Never was patriot yet, but was a ſool. 
Whence comes it, that religion and the laws 
Should more he Abſalomꝭs than David's cauſe ? 
His old in ſtructor, ere he loſt liis place, 
Was never thought indutd with ſo much grace. 
Good leavens, low faction can a patriot paint! 
My rebel ever proves my people's ſaint. 
Would they impoſe an heir upon the throne, 
Let ianhedrims be taught to give their own. 


Infers a riet the preſent to <©epoſe.. 

JTue, they petitzon me {© approve their choice: 
But Eſau's hands ut 3} with {acoh's voice. 
My pions ſul je: for my ſafety pray; 

Which to ſecure, they take my porver away. 
From piots a .d trenſons heaven preſerve my years, 
Burt f:ve me mot nom my putitioners. 
Unſatlate as the harren womb or gravg; 

God cannot grant ſo mucu as they can crave. 
Wat then is left, but v-ith a jealous cye 

Jo guard ti ſmall remains of royaity ? 

The law ſhall {UN dirt ct my peaceful foray, 
And the ſame law teach rebels to hey: 

Vote, ſnail no more eftabliſh'd power controul, 
Such votes a make a part excecd the whole. 
No groundleſs clamovrs ſha!l my friends remove, 
Nor crowds have power to punith ere they prove; 
For Cons ard yod-like lines their care expreſs, 
Still to detend their fervarts in diſtreſs. 

Oh, that my power to ſaving were confin'd! 
Why am I torc'd, like heaven, againft my mind, { 
To mae examples of another kind ? 

Muſt 1 at len*th the ford of juſtice draw ? 

Oh curſt effect, of neceilary law ! 

How ill my fear they by my mercy ſcan 
Beware the fury of a patient man. 

Carr Chey require, let law then ſhew her ſace; 

I hey could rot hu content to loo on grace, 
Her hirder parts, but with a dating eye 

To rempt the terror of her front and die. 

Py thei own arts *tis rien / ouſly decreed, 

Tho!. dire artificers of death ſhall bleed. 

Azainſt themſcives their witnetſes ſhall ſwear, 
Till, viper-lixe, their mother-plot they tear; 
and ſuck for nutriment that bloody core, 
Wich was their principle of life before. 

Their Belial with their Reelzebub will fight: 
Thus on my ſocs, my tocs ſhall do me right. 
Nor Gouht th event: for faft:ous crowds engage 
In their firſt onſet all their brutal rage. 

Then let them take an unreſiſted courſe : 
Retire, and traverſe, and delude their force : 

But hen they ſtand all breathleſs, urge the fizht, 
And riſe upon them with recoublied might: 

For lawful po ver is ſtill ſuperior found ; 
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He ſaid: Th' Almighty nodding gave conſent ; 
And peals of thunder ſhook the firmament. 
Henceforth a ſeries of new time began, 

The mighty years in long proceſſion ran: 
Once more the god-like David was reſtor'd, 
Ard willing nations xnew their lawful lord. 


When long driven back, at length it ſtands the ground. 
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4 Si quiz f:men he quoque, ſi quis 
„ Captus atnore leget - 
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. 
TO THE READER. 


N the year 1680 Mr. Dryden undertook the poem of Abſalom and Achitophel, 
the defire of king Charles the Second. "Phe performance was applauded by every 
one: and ſeveral perſons preſiing him to write a ſecond part, he, upon declining it himſelf, 
ſnoke to Mr. Tate to write one, and gave him his advice in the direction of it; and that 
part beginning with 


Next theſe a troop of buſy ſpirits preſs,” 
and ending with 

« To talk like Doeg, and to write like thee.” 
containing near two hundred verſes, were entirely Mr. Dryden's compoſition, beſides 
ſome touches in other places. --The preceding lines, upwards of three hundred in 
number, were written by Mr. Tate. The poem is here printed comple at. 
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IN CE men like beaſts cach other's prey were Thus to his aid while preſſing tides repair, 
made, | He mounts and ſpre ads his ſtreamers in the air. 
Since trade began, and prie ſthood grew a trade, The ci.arms of empire might his youth miſlead, 
Since realms vere form'd, none ſure fo curſt as thoſe But whit can our beſottec: Iſrael plead ? 


That madly their on happineſs oppoſe ; Sway'd by a monarch, whoſe ſerene command 
There heaven itſelf, and god-like kings, in vain |Scems half the bleſſing of our promis'd land. 
Shower down the manna of a gentle reign ; Whoſe only grievance is exceſs of eaſe; 

While pamper*d crowds to mad ſedition dun, Freedom our pain, and plenty our diſcaſe 
And monarchs by indulgence are undone. Yet as all rolly would lay claim to ſenſ.;, 

Thus David's clemency was fatal grown, And wickedneſs ne'cr wanted a pretence, 
While wealthy faction aw'd the wanting throne. With arguments they'd make their treaſon good, 
For row their ſovertign's orders to contemn {And righteons David's ſelf with flanders load: 
Was held the charter of Jeruſaiem, That arts of foreien ſway he did affect, 

His rights t' invade, his tributes to refuſe, And guilty Jebufites from law protect, 

A privilege peculiar to the Jews ; Wi.oſe very chiefs, convict, were never freed, 
As if from heavenly call this licence ſell, Nay we have ſcen their ſacrificers bleed 

And [acoh's ſeed were choſen to rebel Accuſers* inſamy is urg'd in vain, 

Achitophel with triumph ſees his crimes While in the bounds of ſenſe they did contain, 
Thus ſuited to the madneſs of the times ; But ſoon they launch'd into th* unfathom'd tide, 
And Abſalom, to make his hopes ſucceed, [And in the depths they knew diſdain'd to ride. 
Of flattering charms no longer ſtands in need ; For probable diſcoveries to diſpenſe, 


While, fond of change, though ne er ſo dearly bought, Was thought below a penſion'd evidence; 
Our tribes outſt ip the youth's ambitious thought; Mere truth was dull, nor ſuited with the port 
Ris ſwifteſt hopes with ſ iter homage meet, an pamper*d Corah when advanc'd to court. 
And crowd their ſervile necks beneath his ſeet. 
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No leſs than wonder: now they will impoſe 
And projects void of grace or ſenſe diſcloſe. 
Such was the charge on pious Michal brought, 
Michal that ne er was cruel en in thought, 
The beſt of queens, and moſt obedient witc, 
h'd of curſt deſigns on David's Lie ! 
His life. the theme of her eternal prayer, 
"Tis ſcarce ſo much his guardian angel's care. 
Kot ſummer mo: ns ſuch mildne is can diſcloſe, 
The Hermon liiy, nor the Sharon roſe, 
Negie*ing cach vain pomp of majerty, 
Traniported Michal feeds her thoughts on high. 
She lives with angels, and, as angels do, 
uits heaven !ometimes to blets tie world below. 
Where, cheriſh d by her bounty's plenteous ſpring, 
Reviving widows ſmile, and orphans fine. 
Ou! when Rebeilious Iſracl's crimes at height, 
Are threaten'd with her Lord's approaching tate, 
The pie y of Michal then remain 
In heaven's remembrance, and prolong his reign ! 
Lefs deſolation did the peſt puriue, 
That ſ om Dan's limits to Beerſhehba ſlew, 
Leſs fatal the repeated wars of Tyre, 
And lefs Jeruſalem's avenging fire. 
With gentler tzr:or theſe our ſtate o'er-ran, 
Than fince our evidencing days began 
On every cheek a pale confulton 1at, 
Continued fear be ond the worſt of fate 
Truſt was vo more, art, ſilence, uſcl-fs made, 
All occupations loft but Corah's trade. 
Mean while a guard on modeſt Corali wait, 
If not for ſatety, recdiul yet ior Rare. 
Well might he deem cach peer and prince his ſlave, 
And lord it o'er the tribes which he could ſave: 
Ev*n vice in him was virtue—what ſad fate 
But for his honeſty had ſeiz'd our ſtate ! 
And with that tyranny had we been curſt, 
Had Corah never prov'd a villain firſt! 
T have told his knowledge of th” intrigue in groſs, 
Had teen, alas, to our deporent's loſs : 
The travel'd Levite had ti experience pot, 
To huſband well, and make the cit of 's plot; 
And therefore, like an evidence of ſkill 
With wiſe reſerves fecur'd his penſon till; 
Not quite of ſutu:e power himicif bereft, 
But limbo's large ior untchevers left. 
And now his writ ſuch reverence had got, 
*T was worſe than plotting to ſuſpect ſus plot. 
Some were ſo well convinc'd, they made ro doubt 
Themſelves to help the tounder'd ſo. carers out. 
Some had their ſenſe impos'd on by their tear, 
But more for intereſt ſake helivve and ſwear : 
Ev'n to that height with ſome the frenzy grew, 
They rag d o find their danger rot p.ove wrue, 
Yet than al! theſe a viler crew remain, 
Who with Achitophel the cry maintain; 
Not ureg*d by fear, nor througli miſguided ſenſe, 
Blind zeal and ſtarving need had ſome pretencc, 
Nut for the good old cauſe that did cxcite 
Th' originai rebels wiles, revenge, and ſpight. 
I heſe ra: ſe the plot to have the ſcandal thrown 
Upon the bright ſucceſſor of the crown, 
M hoſe virtue with fuch wrongs they had purſued, 
&s ſcem'd all hope of parc on to exclude. 
Ihus while on private ends their zeal is built, 
The cheated cio applaud and ſhare the ir guilt. 
Su h practices as theſe, too groſs to lie 
Long ur.obſerv'd by cach cifcciring eye, 
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The more judicious Ifraclites uoſpell d. 
Though till the charm the giddy rabble held, 
Ev'n Abſalom amidit the dazzling beams 

Ot empire, and ambition's flattering dicams, 
Perceives the plot too foul to he excus'd, 

To a.d deſigns, no lefs pernicious, vus'd, 

And, filial ſenſt yet ſtriving in his breaſt, 
Thus to Achitophel his doubts expreſt. 

Why are ny thoughts upon a crown employ'd, 
Wh:ch once oktain'd. can he but half enjoy d? 
Not fo when virtuc did my arms require, 

And to my father's wars 1 fle intire. 

My regal po.ver how will my 10c5 re ſent, 

When 1 myſelf have ſcarce my own corſent ! 

Cive me a ſon's unblemiſh'd truth a-ain, 

Or quench the {parks of duty that remain. 

How lizht to force a tlu one that lc, ons guard 

The taſk to me; to prove unjuſt, how hard ! 

And it th imazin'd guiit thus wourd my thought, 

{What will it when the tragic ſcere is wrouzht ? 

Dire war mvit firſt be coniur'd tt om helow, 

Ihe realm we'd rule we firſt niuſt o ertinow :; 

Ard when the civil furits arc on wing 

That hlind and undiſt.nguith'd Naughters fling, 

Who krows what impious chance may reach the 
king ? 

Oh! rather let me periſh in the riſe, 

Than have ray cto-xn the price of David's life ! 

Or, it the tempeſt of the war he ſtand, 

In peace, ſore vile officious villain's hand 

His ſoul's anomted temple may invade, 

Gr, preſt by clamorous crowds, my ſelt he made 

Nis murthercr ; rebe!] ous crowds, whoſe guilt 

Shall dread his venze arce till his blood be ſpilt. 

Which if my filial tenderneſs oppole, 

Since to the empue by their arms 1 roſe, 

Thoſe very arms on me ſtall be employ'*'d, 

A new uſurper crown'd, and I deſtioy'd; 

The ſame pretence of public good will hold, 

And rew Achitophels be found as bold 0 

To urge the recuful change, perhaps the old. 

He ſaid. The ſtateſman with a ſmile replies, 
A ſmile that did his ritng ſpleen Cifrulſe, 

My thoughts preſum'd our la ours at an end, 
And are we ſtill with conſcicrce to contend ? 
Whoſe want in kings, a» needful is allow*d, 

As tis for them to find it in the crowd. 

Far in the doubtful paſſage you are gone, 

And only can be fatc by preſſing on. 

The crown's true heir, a prince ſevere and wiſe, 
Jas view'd your motions long with jealous eyes: 
Your perſon's charms, your more prevailing arts, 
And mark'd your progreſs in the people's hearts, 
Whoſe paticnce is th” effect of ſtinted power, 

But treaſures vengeance for the fatal hour, 

And if remote the pcril he can bring, 

Your preſent danger 's greater from the king. 

Let not a parent's name deceive your ſenſe, 

Nor truſt the father in a jealous prince 

Y our trivial faulrs if he could fo reſent, 

To doom you little leſs than baniſhment, 

What rage muſt your preſumption fince inſpire? 
Againſt his orders you return from Tyre. 


And open court of popularity, 

The ſactious tribes.— and this reproof from thee ? 
| The prince replies, O ſtateſman's winding (kill ' 
They firſt condemn, that firſt advis'd the ill 


Nor only ſo, but with a pomp more high, c 
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i th, return'd Achi What oppoſition can your rival bring, 
gan wh genre words - 9: cp well, | While ſanhedrims are jealous of the king ? 
The courſe you ſtecr 1 worthy blame conclude, His ſtrength as yct in David's friencHip lies, 
But 'tis becauſe you leave it unpurſueq. Ard what can David's ſelf without ſupplies? 
A monarch's crown with fate ſurtout ded lies, ho with excluſive bills muſt now diſpenſe, 
Who reach, lay hold on death that miſs the prize. + Debar the heir or ſtarve in his defence, : 
Did you for this expoſe yourſe:f to ſhow, | Conditions which our elders neer will quit, 
And to the crowd bow popula: ly low ! | And David's jußb ice never can admit. 
For this your glorious progreſs next ordain, Or forc'd by wants his brother to hetray, 
With chariots, horſemen, ard a rume!ous train. To your ambit:on next he clears tlic Wayz 
With fame before you like the morning ſtar, I or if ſucceſſion once to nought they ing, 
And ſhovts of joy ſaluting from afar * Their next advance removes the preſent kung: 
Oh from the heights you've reaclid hut take a view, Perfiſting elſe his ſenate to diſſolve. 
Scarce leading Lacifer could fall like you ! In equal hazard ſhall his reign involve. 
And muſt I here my thipwreck'd arts bemoan ? Our tribes, whom Pharaol;'s power ſo much alarms, 
Have 1 for tl:: {© oft made Iſrael groan ? Shall riſe without their prince t* oppoſe his arms; 
Your ſingle intereſt with the nation weigh'd, Nor boots it on what cauſe at firſt they join, 


And turn'd the ſcale where your defires were laid ' | Their troops once vp. are tools for our deſign. 

Ev'n when at helm a courſe ſo dangerous mov*'d, At leaſt ſuch ſubtle covenants ſhall be made, 

To lard your hopes as my removal prov'd. Till peace itſelſ is war in maſquerade. 

I not diſpute, tlic royal youth replies, Aſſociations of myſterious ſenſe, 

The known pertection of your policies, Azainſt, but ſeeming for, the king's defence; 

Nor in Achitophel yet grudge or blame, Ev*n on their courts of juſtice 1-tters draw, 

The privilege that ſtateſmen ever claim; And from our agents muzzle vp their law. 

Who private intereſt never yet purſued, By which a conqueſt if we fail to make, 

But ſtill pretended twas for otliers* good: is a drawn game at worſt, and we ſecure our 
What politician yet cer *ſcap'd his fate, ſtake. 

Who ſaving his oven neck not ſav'd the ſtate? He ſaid, and for the dire ſucceſs depends 

From hence on every humorous wind that vecer'd, On various ſects, by common yuilt made friends. 
With ſhifted ſails a ſeveral courſe you ſteer'd. Whoſe heads thougi deer fo differ.ng in their creed 
What from a ſway did David e' er purſue, I'thꝰ point of treaſon yet were wel agreed 
That ſeem'sd like abſolute, but fprung trom you ? 'Nonaſt theſe extorting Iſhban fu it appears. 

Who at your inftance quaſh'd each per. al Loy, Purſue by* a meavre troop of kankrupt hors. 

That kept diſſenting ſactious Jews in awe 3 [Bleſt times, when If.ban, he whoſe occupat.on 
Ard who ſuſpends fixt laws, inay abrogate, So long has been to cheat, relorms the nation 
That done, form new, and io enſlave the Rate. Iſhban, of conſcience ſuited to his trade, 

Ev'n property, whoſe champion ro you ſtand, As good a ſaint as uſurer ever made. 

And ſeem for this the idol of the land, Yet Mammon has not ſo engroſt him quite, 

Did ne'er ſuſtain ſuch violence before, Put Belial lays as large a claim of ſpiglit; 

As when your counſel ſhut the royal ſtore; Who, for thoſe pardons from his prince he draws, 
Advice, that ruin to whole tribes procur'd, Returns reproache3, and cries up the cauſe. 

But ſecret kept till your own banks ſecur'd. Tint year in which the city he did ſway, 

Recount with this the tr. ple covenaut broke, Hr left reve:lion in a hopeful way. 

And Iſrael fitted for a foreign yoke ; [Yet tis ambition once was fo'1nd ſo bold, 

Nor here your counſcl's tatal progreſs Raid, To otter talents of extorted gold ; 


But ſent our levied powers to Pharaoh's aid. Could David's wants have fo been brib'd, to ſhame 
Hence I, e and Hrael, low in ruins laid, And ſcandalize our peerage with his name ; 
And Egypt, once their ſcorn, their common terror For which, his dear ſe2ition he'd ſorſwear, 

e 


i And ev'n turn loyal to be made a peer. 
Ev'n yet of ſuch a ſcaſon can we dream, Next him, let railing Rabſheka have place, 
When royal rights you made your darling theme, So full of zeal he has no nced of grace; 
For power unlimited, could reaſons draw, A ſaint that can both fleth and fpirit uſe, 
And place prerogative above the law ; Alike haunt conventicles ard the ttews:; 
Which on your fall from office grew unjuR, Of whom the queſtion difficult appears, 
The laws made king, the king a flave in truſt : If moſt i* ti preachers or the bawds arrears. 
Whom with ſtare-craft, to intereſt only truc, What caution could appear too much in him 


You now ascuſe of ills contriv d by you. That keeps the treaſure of Jeruſalem! 
To this hell's agent—Royal yourh, fix here, Let David's brother but approach rhe town, 
Let intereſt be the ſtar by which you ſteer, Double our guards, he cries, we are undone. 


Hence to repoſe your truſt in me was wiſe, Proteſting that he dares not Neep in 's bed 
Whoſe intereſt moſt in your advancement Lies. Leſt he ſhould riſe next morn without his head. 
A tye ſo firm as always will avail, Next theſe, a troop of buſy ſpirits preſs, 
When friendſhip, nature, and religion, fail; Of little ſor uncs, and of conſcience leſs ; 

On ours the ſafety of the crowd depends, With them the tribe, whoſe luxury had drain'd 


Secure the crowd, and we obtain our ends, Their banks, in former ſequeſtrations gain'd ; 
Whom I will cauſe ſo far our guilt to ſhare, Who rich and great by paſt rchellions grew, 
Till they are made our champions by their fear, _ long to fiſh the troubled ftreams anew 
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Some future hopes, ſome preſent payment draws, 
Jo fell their conſcience and eſpouſe the cauſe. 
Such ſtipends thoſe vile hirelines heſt he fit. 
Prieſts without grace, and pocts without wit. 
Shall that falſe Hehronite eſcape our curſe, 
Judas that keeps the rebels perfion-r-vrſe ; 
ſudas that pays the treaſun-writer's ſee, 
_ that well deſerves his nameſalc's tree; 
ho at jervſalem's own vates eres 
Nis college for a nurſery of ſets. 
Young prophets with an early care ſecures, 
And with the durg of his own arts manures. 
What have the men of Heron here to do 
What part in Iſrael's promis'd land have yon 
Here Phalee, the lay Hetronite, is come 
"Cauſe like the reſt he could not live at home; 


; Who from his own poTeſF ons could not drain 
An omer even of Hebronitiſh grain, 


* 


Here ſtruts it like a patriot, and talks high 

Of injur'd ſubjefts, alter*d property: 

An emblem of that buzzing ir ſect juft, 

That mounts the wheel and thin'ts ſe aiſcs duſt. 
Can dry bones live? or ſkeictors produce 

The vital warmth of cuckoldizins juice? 

Slim Phales could, and at the table fed, 
Return'd the gratefvl procutt to the bed. 

A waiting-man to travelling no:J-s choſe, 

He his own laws would faucily impoſe, _ 

Till baſtinadoed back arain he wert, 

To learn thoſe manners he to teach was ſent. 
Cuaſtis'd he ouzht to have retreated home, 

But he reads politicks to Abfalom. 

For never Hehronite, though kick'd and ſcorn'd, 


Io his own country willinply return'd. 


Rut. leaving famiſh'd Phales to be fed, 

And to talk treaſon for his daily bread, 

Let Hebron, nay let Hell produce a man 

So made for miſchief as Ben- Jochanan, 

A Jew of humble parentaer was he, 

Ny trade a Levite, though of low devres : 

His price no higher than the deſł aſpir'd, 

Rut for the drudgery of pricfts was hir'd 

Jo read and pray in linen ephod brave, 

And pick up fingle ſhekels from the grave. 
Marry'd at laſt, but finding charge come faſter, 
He could not live by Cod, hut chane'd his maſter: 
Irfpir*d by want, was made a ſactious tool, 
They eot a villain, and we loſt a fool. 

Still violert, whatever cauſt he too!:, 

But moſt azainſt the party he ſoi ſook. 

For renezadoes, wito ne'er turn by halves, 


Are bound in covſcience to he double knaves. 


So this proſe-propher took mot monſtrous pains, 
To let his maſters ſet he earn d his gains. 

But, as the devil owes all his imps a ſhame, 

He choſe th* apoſtate for his proper theme; 
With little pains he mare the picture true, 

And from reflexion took the rogue he drew. 

A wondrous work, to prove the Jewiſh nation 

In every age a murmuring generation; 

To trace them from their infancy of finnine, 
And ſhew them faftious from their firſt beginning. 
To prove they could rcbel, and rail, and mock, 
Much to the credit of the choſen flock ; 

A ſtrong authority, which muſt convince, 

7 hat ſaints own no allegiance to their prince. 

As *tis a leading-card to make a whore, 

To prove her mother had turn'd up before. 
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| Put, te!! me, did the drunken patriarch blefs 
Ihe fon that ſhev''d his father's nakednefſs ? 
duch thanks the preſent church thy pen will give, 
Which proves rebellion was fo primitive. 
Muſt ancient failin-s be examples made? 
Then murtherers from Cain may learn their trade. 
As thou the heathen and the ſaint haſt drawn, 
tetiunks the apoſtate was the better man: 
and thy hot father, wav.ne my reſpect, 
Not of a mother- church hut of a ſect. 
And ſuch he rerds muſt he of thy inciting, 
his comes of drink, aties milk avd writing. 
It Patak ſhould be call'd to leave lus place, 
Az profit the loudeſt call o tacc, 
Nis temple, diſpoſſeſs'd o one, would he 
Irniſh'd with fever devils more by thee. 
Levi, thou art a loud, I'll lay thee Cown, 
And frew trebelllon mare, wit! out a on; 
Poor flaves in metre, dull and adole- pated, 
ho rhyme below cv'n David's i*fa'ms tranſlated. 
Some in my ſpeedy pace I muſt out- run, 
As lame Mepluboſtefthe vizard”s fon : 
lo make quick way, 1'l leap o'er heavy blocks, 
dium rotten Uz2a as | would the pox; 
And haften Og and Docg to rehearſe, 
Luo qools that cruten their ſeeble ſenſe on verſe; 
Who by my Muſe to all ſucceeding times, 
Shall Lve in ſpiglit of their oven Cogerel rhymes. 
Doc, rhough without krowing how or why, 
Maut ſtill a blupcderinz kind of mclody ; 
| Spurr'd holdly on, and daih'd through thick and 
tlun, 
Through ſenſe and ronſenſe, never out ror in; 
Free from all meaning, whether yood or bad, 
And in one word, heroically mad: 
He vas too warm on picking-work to dwell, 5 


Nut fagotted his rotions as they ſell, 

And if they riym'd and rattled, all was well. 
Spitetul he is pot, thongh he wrote a ſatyr, 

i or ſtill there gors ſoractaing to ill nature 

He nceds ro more than birds and heafts to think, 
All us occafhons are to-c4t and drink. 

If re call rogue and raſcal from a garret, 

He means you no more miſcluef than a parrot : 
The words for friend and foe al:ke were made, 
To ſetter them in verſe is all his trade. 

For almenGs he'll cry whore to his own mother: 
Ard call young Abſalom king David's brother. 
Let him he gallows-tree by my confent, 

And rothing ſuffer ſince he nothung meant; 
Hanging ſuppoſ s human ſoul and reaſon, 

This animal's below committing treaſon : 

Shall he be hang'd who never could rebel? 

'] hat 's a preferment for Achitophel. 

The woman that committed buggery, 

Was riginly ſentenc'd by the law to die; 

But tas hard fate that to the gallows led 

The don that never heard the ſtatute cad. 
Ralling in other men may be a crime, 

But ought to paſs for mere inſtinct in him: 
nſtinct he follows and no farther knows, 

For to write verſe with him is to tranſpoſe. 

"] were pity treaſon at his door to lay, 

Who makes heaven's gate a lock to its own key: 
Let him rail on, let his invective Muſe 

Have ſour and twenty letters to abuſe, 

Which, if he jumbles to one line of ſenſe, 
— him of a capital offence. 
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th fre- works give him leave to vent his ſpight, | Whoſe names the Muſe diſdaining, holes i th dark, 
Thoſe are the only ſerpents he can write ; Thruſt in the villain herd without a mark; 


The height of his ambition is, we know, With paraſites and libel-ſpawring imps, 
But to be maſter of a puppet- How, Intr.guing ſops, dull jeſters and worſe pimps. 
On that one ſtage his works may yet appear, Diſgain the raſcal rabble to purſue, 
And a month's harveſt keeps him all the year. Their ſet cabals are yet a viler crew; 
Now ſtop your noſes, readers, all and ſome, See where involv'd ir. common ſmo'te they fit ; 

For here 's a tun of midniglu work to come, Some ſor our mirth, ſome ſor our ſatyr fit: 
Og from a treaſon-tavern rowling home. Tl«fſe gloomy, thoughtful, and on miſchief bent, 
Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink, While thoſe ſor mere good tellowſhip frequent 

| C. oodlly and great he ſails behind his link; T* appointed club, can let ſedition paſs, 

With all this bulk there's rorhing loft in Of, Seriſe, nonſenſe, any thing t* employ the glaſs ; 
For every inc i that is vot fool is rogue: And who believe in their cull honeſt hearts, 
A monſtrous maſs of ſoul corrupted matter, The reſt talk treaſon but to ſhew their ; 
As all the dev. l; had ſpew'd to make the barter, Who nc'er had wit or will for miſchief yet, 
When wine has given him courage to hlaſpheine, But pleas'd to he reputed of a ſet. 
He curſes God, hut Cod before curſt lum; But in the ſacred annals of our plot, 
And, if man could have reaſon, rone has more, Induttrious Arod never be foryot : 


at mace his paunch fo rich, and him ſo poor. he labours of rhis midnight-magiſtrate, 
With wealth he was not truſted, for heaven knew | May vie with Corah's to preſerve the ſtate. 


What *twas of old to pamper up a Jew ; In fearch of arms he fail'd not to lay hold 
To what would he on quail and pheaſant fell, Gn v-ai*s moſt powerful dangerous weapon, gold. 
That ev'n on tripe and carrion could ret el? And laſt, to take from Jebuſites all odds, 
But tho' heaven made lum poor, with reverence Tticir altars pillag d, fiole their very gods; 
ſpeaking, Oft wouid he cry, when treaſure he furpriz'd, 
He rever was a poet of Cos makin ; | I iis Baaliſh gold in David's coin d. ſguis'd. 
The midwite laid her hand on lus thick ſkull, Which to his houſe with ricl. er reliques came, 
With this prophetic ble ſing- Ee thou dull ; While lumber idols only fed the flame: 
a Dr. nk, ſwear and iar, ſort ear ro lewd del. lit For our wiſe rabble ne er took pains t* enquire, 
Fit for thy hulk, do any thing but write: v hat twas he burnt, ſo t made a rouſing fre. 
Ti:ou art of laſting make hie thourhtleſs 3:1, With which our elder was enricht ro more 
A firong nat.vity--but for the pen Than falſe Cehazi with the Syrian's ſtore ; 
Eat opium, mingle arſenic in thy drink, ' © poor, that when our chuſing-tribes were met, 
| Still thou mayſt Lve, avoiding hen and ink. . vn for his ſtinking votes he ran in debt; 
| I ſee, ] ſee, 'tis counſel given in vain, For meat the wicked, and as zutl.ors think, 
| For treaſon botcht in rhyme will he thy bare: The ſaints he chous'd ſor his electing drink; 
Rhyme is the rock on which thou art to wreck, Thus every ſhift and ſubtle metliod paſt, 
Is fatal. to thy fame and to thy neck: And all to be ro Zaken at the laſt. 
Why ſnould thy metre cood king David tlaſk ? Nov, rais'd on Tyte's ſad ruins, Pharaoh's pride 
A pſaim of his will ſurely he thy laft. Soar'd high, his legions threatniny far and wide; 


Par'ft thou preſume in verſe to meet thy ſoes, As when a battcring Norm engender'd high, 
1:0v whom the penny pamphlet to:l'd in proſe? [Py winds upheld, hangs hovering in the ſky, 
Dore, whom © od for mankind's mirtli has made, {ls gaz'd upon by every trembling ſwain, 
U'enops tity talent in thy very trade; This for his vineyard ſcars, and that his grain; 


Doeg to tiize, thy pa.rtings are ſo coarſe, For blooming plants and flowers new opening, theſe, 
A poet is, though he's the poet's horſe. Tor lambs yean'd lately, ard far-labouring bees: 
A double nooſe thou on thy neck doſt pull To guard his ſtock each to the gods does call, 

For vvritine treaſon, and for writing dull; | 'ncertain where the fire-charg'd clouds will fall: 
40 die for ſation is a como evil, vin ſo the coubrful nations watch his arms, 
But to be hang d for rorſer ſe is the devil: With terror each expeQing his alarms. 

Had tliou the glories of tliy hing exyreſt, Where, — where was now thy Lon's roar ? 
Thy praiſes had been firyr at tlc heſt; Thon only couldſt the captive lands rcftore : 

Put thou in clumſy verſe, ualickt, unpointed, Rut thou, with inbred broils and faction preſt, 
Haſt ſnamefully defy'd the rd anon ted: From Egypt need'ſt a guardian with the ref. 

] will not rake the dune hill for thy crimes, | i [ſly prince from ſanhedrims no truſt allow'd, 
For who would read thy life that reads thy rhymes ? Joo much the repreſenters of the crowd, 

Dut of king David's focs be this the doom, Who ſor their on deferce give no ſupply, 


May all be like the young man Abſalom ! 


Put what the crown's prerogatives muſt buy: 
And for my ſocs may this their bleſſing be, 


As it their mor arch's rights to violate 


* To Talk like Docz, and to write like tlice!“ More necdſul were, than to preſerve the ſtate ! 
Achitophel, each rank, degree and age, From preſent dangers they divert their care, 

For various ends neglects not to engare ; And all their fears are of the royal heir; 

The wiſe and rich for purſc and counſcl brove' rt, Whom now the reigning malice of his ſors, 

The fools and beggars tor thiir number ſouglit: Unjudg'd wo Id ſentence, and ere crown depoſe. 

Who yet not only on the town depends, Religion the pretence, but thgir decree 

For ev'n in court the ſation had its friends; To bar his reign, whate*cr hi&faith ſhall be 


Theſe thought the places they poſſeſt too ſmall, hy ſanhedrims and clamoroustrowds t!ms preſt, 


* 1 hearts wiſh'd court and k.ng to fall: 8 paſſions rent the tig tetzus David's bre aſi 
o I. >. 
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Who knows not how t' oppoſe or to comply, 

Unryuſt to grant and dangerous to deny 

How near in this dark juncture Iſrael's fate, 

Whoſe one ſole expedient could create, 

Which yet th* extreameſt virtue did require, 

Ev'n of that prince whoſe dcowntal they con- 
ne! 


ire ! 

His abſence David does with tears adviſe 
T* appeaſe their rage. Undaunted he complies; 
Thus he who prorligal of blood and eaſe, 
A royal life expos'd to winc's and ſeas, 
At once contending with the waves and fire, 
And heading dangers in the wars of Tyre, 
Inglorious now ſorſakes his native ſand, 
And like an exile quits the promis d land 
Our monarch ſcarce trom preſſing tears reſrains, 
And painfully his royal ſtate maintains, 
Who now embracing on th' extreameſt ſhore 
Almoſt revokes what he enjoin'd before : 
Concludes at I ſt more truſt to he allow d 
To ſtorms and ſeas than to the raging crowd ! 
Forhear, raſh Muſe, the parting fcene to have, 
With filence charm'd as deep as their's that ſaw ! 
Not only our attending nobles weep, 
But hardy ſailors fwell with tears the deep 
The tide reftrain'd her courſe, and more amas'd, 
The twin-ſtars on the royal brothers gaz d: 
White this ſole fcar- - 
Docs trouble to our ſuffering lr bring, 
Leit next the popular rage opprets the king 
Thus parting, each for th' other's danger griev'd, 
The ſhore the King, and ſeas the prince rectiv d. 
Go, injur'd hero, while propitious zal-s, 
Soit as thy conſoit's breath, inſpire thy fails ; 
Well may ſhe truſt her beauties on a flood, 
Where thy triumpiant fl: ets ſo oft have rode 
Safe on thy breaſt reclin'd her reſt be deep, 
Rock'd like a Nereid by the waves aſleep 
While happieſt dreams her tancy entertain, 
And to Elyſian fields convert the main 
Go, injur d hero, w':ile the orcs of Tyre 
Ar thy approaci: fo filent ſi: all admire, 
Who on thy thunder ſt ll their thouglits employ, 
And greet thy landing with a trembling joy. 

On heroes thus the prophet's fate is thrown, 
Admir d by every nation but their own ; 
Yet while our factious jews his worth deny, 
Their aking conſcience gives their tongue the lie. 
Ev'n in the worſt of men the nobleſt parts 
Confeſs him, and he triumphs in their hearts, 
Whom to his» king the beſt reſpects commend 
Of ſubzeR, ſoldier, kinſman, prince, and friend; 
All ſacred names of moſt divine eſteem, 
And to perfection all ſuſtain d by him, 
Wiſe, jutft, and conftant, courtly without art, 
Swiſt to diſcern and to reward deſert; 
No hour of his in truitleis caſe de ſtroy d, 
But on the nobleſt ſubjects ſtill eniploy d: 
Whoſe ſteady ſoul ne er learnt to ſeparate 
Between his monarch's intereſt and the ſtate, 
But heaps thoſe bleflings on the royal head, 
Which he well knows muſt be on ſubjeRs ſhe l. 
On what pretence could then the vulgar rage 
Againſt his worth and native rights engage? 
Religious fears their argument are made, 
Religious fears his ſacred rights invade ! 
Of tuture ſuperſtition they complain, 
And Jcbuſitic worſhip in his reign : 


| 
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With ſuch alarms his foes the crowd deceive, 

With dangers fright which not themſelves believe. 
Since nothing ean our ſacred rites remove, 

Whate'*er the faith of the ſucceſſdr prove: 

Our Jews their ark ſhall undiſturb d retain, 

At I-aft while their religion is their gain, 

Who know by old experience Baal's commands 

Not only claimꝰd their conſcience but their lands; 

They grudge God's tithes, how therefore ſhall tie 

yield 

An idol tuil poſſeſſion of the ficld ? 

Grant ſuch a prince enthron'd, we muſt confeſs 

The pcople*s ſuſſerings than that monarch's leſo, 

Who muſt to hard conditions ſtill be bound, 

Ard for his quiet with the crowd compound; 


Or ſhould his thoughts to tyranny incline, 


Where are the means to compaſs the defign ? 
Ovr crown's revenues are too ſhort a ſtore, 
And jealou; ſanhedrims would give no more. 

As vair our fears of Egypt's potent aid, 
Not fo has Pharao!: learnt ambition's trade, 
Tor ever with ſuch meaſures can comply, 
As ſhock tix common rules of policy; 
Nene dread like him the grewwth of Iſrael's king, 
And he alone ſufficient aids can bring; 
Who krows that prince to E can give law, 
That on our ſtubborn tribes his yoke could draw, 
At ſuch profound expence he has not ſtood, 
Nor dy'd for this his hands ſo deep in blood; 
Would ne'er through wrong and right his progres 

rake, 

rugs his own reſt, and keep the world awake, 
To fix a lawlefs prince on Judah's throne, 
Firſt ro invade our rights, and then his own ; 
His dear-gain'd conqueſts cheaply to deſpoil, 


And reap the harveſt of his crimes and toil. 


We grant his wealth vaſt as the ocean's ſand, 
And curſe its fatal influence on our land, 

W hich our brib'd Jews ſo numerouſly partake, 
Ihat cv'n an hoſt his penſioners would make: 
From theſe deceivers our divitions ſpring, 

Our weakneſs, and the growth of Egypt's king: 
heſe with pretended friendſhip to the ſtate, 
Our crow«d's ſuſpic.on of their prince create, 

Both pl. asd and frighten'd with the ſpecious cry, 
Jo guard their ſacred rights and uy "vas 

To ruin, thus the chofen flock are ſold, 

While wolves are ta'en for guardians of the fold ; 
Seduc'd by theſe we goundleſsly complain, 

And loath the manna of a gentle reign: 

Thus our forefathers crooked paths are trod, 

We truſt our prince no more than they their God. 
But all in vain our reaſoning prophets preach, 

To ti oſe whom ſad experience ne*er could teach, 
Who can commence new broils in bleeding ſcars, 
And treſh remembrance of inteſtine wars ; 

When the ſame houſhold mortar foes did yield, 
And brothers ſtain'd with brothers blood the field: 
When ſons curſt ſteel the fathers gore did tain ! 
And mothers mourn'd for fons by fathers ſlain ! 
When thick as Egypt's locuſts on the ſand, 

Our tribes lay laughter*d through the promis'd land. 
Whoſe few ſurvivors with worſe fate remain, 

To drag the bondage of a tyrant's reign: 

Which ſcene of woes, unknowing, we renew, 
And madly ev'n thoſe ills we fear purſue ; 

While Pharaoh laughs at our domeſtic broils, 


And ſately crowds his tents with nations ſpoils. 
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Yet our fierce ſanhedrim in reſtleſs rage, 
Againſt our abſent hero ſtill engage, 
And chiefly urge, ſuch did their frenzy prove, 
The only ſuit their prince forhids to move, 
Which till gbtain'd they ceaſc affairs of ſtate, 
And real dangers wave for groundlefs hate. 
Long David's patience waits relief to bring, 
With all th* indulgence of a lawful king, 
ExpeRing till the troubled waves would ceaſe, 
But ſqund the raging billows ſtill increaſe. 
The crowd, whoſe inſolence forbearance ſwells, 
While he forgives too far, almoſt rebels. 
At laſt his deep reſentments filence broke, 
Th' imperial palace ſhook, while thus he ſpoke. 
Then Juſtice wake, and Rigor take her time 
For lo ! our mercy is become our crime. 
While halting Puniſhment her ſtroke delays, 
Our ſovereign right, heaven's ſacred truſt, decays ! 
For whoſe ſuppart ev'n ſuhjects intereſt calls, 
Woe to that kingdom where the monarch tulls ! 
That prince who yields the leaſt of regal ſway, 
So far his people's freedgm does betray. 
Right lives by law, and law ſubſiſts hy power ; 
Diſarm the wolves the fiock devour. 
Hard lot of empire o'er a ſtubborn race, 
Which heaven itſelf in vain has try d with grace 
When will our reafon's long-charm'd eyes uncloſe 
And Ifracl judge between her friends facs ? 
When ſhall we ſee expir'd deceivers ſway, 
And credit what our God and manarchs fay ? 
Diſſemb. ed patriors, bril-*d with Egypt's gold, 
Ev'n ſanhedrims in blind obedience hold; 
Thoſe patriots falſhgod in their actions ſee, 
And judge by the icious fruit the tree; 
If aught for which ſo loudly they declaim, 
Religion, laws, and freedom were their aim ; 
Our ſenates in due methods they had led, 
T avoid thoſe miſchiefs which they ſeem to dread ; 
But firſt ere yet they propt the ſinking ſtate, 
T impeach and charge, as urg'd by private hate; 
Proves that they neꝰer believ d the fears they preſi, 
But barbarouſly deſtroy d the nation's reſt ! 
O! whither will ungovern'd ſenates drive, 
And ta what bounds licentious votes arrive? 
When thgir injuſtice we are preſs'd to ſhare, 
The monarch arg'd t' exclude the lawful heir; 
Are princes thus diſtinguiſh'd from * crowd, 
And this the privilege of royal blood! 
But ow het conn the wrongs they preſs, 
His ſufferings yet were tl. an the people's leſs ; 
Condemn'd for life the murdering ſword to wield, 
And on their heirs entail a bloody field: 
Thus madly their own freedom they betray, 
And for th* oppreſſion which they fear make way; 
Succeſſion fix d by heaven, the kingdom's bar, 
—_——_— admits 28 of war; 
rapine, ſpoil, without, th' aſſault begin, 
And our mad tribes ſu t the fence within. 
Since then their good they will not underſtand, 
"Tis time to take the monarch's power in hand; 
Authority and force to join with ſkill, 
And fave the lunatics againſt their will. 
The fame rough means that ſwage the 


ov 


crowd, ap- 


Our ſenates raging with the crowd*s diſeaſe. 
Henceforth unbiaſs*'d meaſures let them draw 
From no falſe gloſs, but genuine text of law ; 
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Nor urge thoſe crimes upon religion's ſcore 
Themſelves ſo much in Jebuſites abhor. 


|Whom laws canviR, and only they, ſhall bleed 


Nor phariiees by phariſees be treed. 
Impartial juſtice from our throne ſhall ſhower, 
A!l ſhall have r:zht, and we our ſovereign power, 
He faid, th attendants heard with, awful joy, 
And glad prefapes their fix'd tloughts employ ; 
From Hebror row the ſuffering heir return 
A realm that long with civil diſcord mourn'd ; 
Till his approach, like ſome arr:;ving Cod, 
Commos'd and heal'd the place of his abode ; 
The deluge check'd that to Judeah ſpread, 
And ſtopp'd ſedition at the ſountain's head. 
Thus in for riving David's paths he drives, 
And, chas'd from Iſracl, Iſracl's peace contrives. 
The field conieſs'd his power in arms before, 
And ſeas proclaim'd his triumphs to the ſhore ; 
As vohly has his ſway m Hebron ſhown, 
How fit t' inherit rodl:ke David's tiwmore. 
Through Sion's ſtreets his glad arrival's ſpread, 
And conicious faction ſhrinks her ſnaty head ; 
His train their ſufferings think o'erpaid, to ſez 
The crowd's applauſe with virtue once agree. 
Succeſs charms all, but zeal for worth diſtregᷓ 
A virtue proper to the brave and he ſt; 
'Mongſt whom was jJothran, Jotiran always bent 
To ſerve the crown, and loyal by deſcznt, 
Whoſe conſtancy ſo firm, and conduct juſt, 
Deſerv d at once to royal maſters truit ; 
Who Tyre's proud arms had manfully withſtood 
On ſeas, and gather'd laurels from the flood ; 
Of learning yet, no portion was deny'd, 
Friend to the Muſes and the Muſes” pride. 
Nor can Benaiah's worth forgotten Le, 
Of ſteady ſoul when public ſtorms were high ; 
Whoſe conduct, while the Moor fierce onſers made. 
Secur'd at once our honour and our trade. 
Such were the chieſs who maſt his ſufferings 
mourn'd, 
And view'd with ſilent joys the prince return d; 
White thoſe that ſought his ab&nce to betray, 
Preſs firſt their nauſeous falſe reſpects to pay; 
Him ſtill th officious hypocrites moleſt, 
And with malicious duty break his reſt. 
While real tranſports thus his friends employ, 
And foes are loud in their diſſembled joy, 
His triumphs ſo reſounded far and near, 
Miſs'd not his youm ambitious rival's ear; 
And as when joyful hunters clamorous train 
Some lumbering lion wakes in Moab's plain, 
Who oft had forc'd the bold affailants yield, 
And ſcatter'd his purſvers through the field, 
Diſdaining, furls his manc and tears the 
His eyes enflaming all the deſart round, 
With roar of ſeas directs his chaſers way, 
Provokes from far and dares them to the fray ; 
Such rage ſtorm'd now in Abſalom's fierce breaſt, 
Such indignation his fir d eyes confeſt ; 
Where now was the inſtructor of his pride? 
Slept the old pilot in ſo rough a tide ? 


Whoſe wiles had from the happy ſhore betray'd, 
thus on ſhelves the credulous youth convey d; 
deep revolving thoughts he weighs his ſtate, 
Secure of craft, nor oubts to baffle fate, 
At leaſt, if his ftorm'd bark muſt go adrift, 
To * his charge, and for humſelf io ſhift, 
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In which his dextrous wit had oft been ſhown, 
ind in the wreck of kingdoms ſav'd his own ; 
Nut now with more than common danger preſt, 
Of various reſolut on ftan-ls poſſeſt, 

Perceives the crowd's unſtable zeal dec ay, 

Leſt their recanting chief the cauſe tetray, 
Who on a father's grace his hopes may gro'md, 
And for his pardon with their heads compound. 
Him thereſore, ere his fortune lip her time, 
The ſtateſman plots t* enzage in ſome hold crime 
Paſt pardon, whether to attempt his be, 

Or threat with open arins the royal head, 

Or other darine metliod, and unjuſt, 
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For lo ! tle royal mandate ifſues ſo th. 
Dathing at once their treaſon, zeal, and mirth ? 
So have I] ſeen diſaſtrous chance invade, 

Where careful emmets had thei” forage laid, 


| Whether fierce Vulcan's rave the fury plain 


Had ſ-iz'4, engender'd by fone careleſs ſwain; 
Or ſwing Neptune lawleſs inrowds made, 

And to their cell of No'e his floor convey'd ; 

The commonweralth hohe up, diſtracted po, 
And in wild haſte their lo:de1 mates ort ow ; 
Fn fo our ſcatter'd gueſts conſus dly meet, 
With boils, bak*'4, roaſt, all juſtling in the ſticet: 


That may confirm him in the people's truſt. 

But failing thus t* erſnare him, nor ſecure 

How long his ſoi!'d ambition may endure, 

Plots next to lay him by as paſt his date, 

And try ſome new pretender's luckier fate ; 

Whoſe hopes with equal toil he would purſue, 

Nor cares what claimer 's crown'd, except the true. 
Wake, Abſalom, approaching ruin ſhun, 

And ſee, O fee, for whom thou art undone! 

How are thy honours and thy fame betray'd, 

The property of deſperate villains mars ? 

Loſt power and conſcious fears tiwir crimes create, | 
And guilt in them was little leſs tian fate; 

But why ſhould thou, from every grievarce ſree, 
Forſake thy vineyards for tiicir to-my ſea ? 

For thee did Canaan's milk and honey flow, 


NDejeAng all, and rueſully diſmay'd, 

F or ſhekel without treat or treaſon paid. 

| Sefir.on's dark eclipſe now fainter ſhows, 

More bright each hour the royal pluntt grows, 

Ot force the clouds of envy to d.ſperic, 

In kind conjunct. on of aſſiſting fars, 

Here, labouring Muſe, thoſe glorious chiefs relate, 

That turn'd the doubrſul ſcale of David's fate 

"The reft of ti at illuſtrious band rebearſc, 

Immortal.z'd in laurel'd Aſaph's verſe: 

'Hard tak! yet will not I thy flig re, 

View heaven, and then enjo/ thy cori ous fall. 
Firſt write Bezaliel, whoſe illuſtr.ous name 

Forettalls our praiſc, and givrs his port fame. 

The Kenites rocky province his command, 

A harren limb of fertile Canaan's land; 


Love dreſs'd thy bowers, and laurels ſought thy 
brow 
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Prefermert, wealth, ard power, thy vaſſals were, 
And of a morarch ali things but rhe care. 
Oh ſhould our crimes a ain that curſe draw down, 
And revxl-arms once more attempt the crown, 
Sure ruin waits unhappy Atſalom, 
Alike by conqueſt or deſtat undone ; 
Who could relentleſs fee ſuch youth and charms, 
Fxpire with wretched fate in imp.o's arms» ? 
A prince ſo form'd with earth's and Heaven's ap- 

plauſe, 
To triumph o'er crown'd heads in Paviꝗꝰs cauſe ; 
Or grant him victor, till his hopes muſt fail, 
Who conquering would not for himſelf prevail ; 
The faction whom ke truſts for future ſway, 
Him and the public -vould alike hetray; | 
Amongſt themſelves divide the captive ſtate, 
And found their hyꝗra- empire in his fate 
Thus having beat the clouds with painful flight, 
The pity'd youth, with ſceptres in his ſight, 
So have their cruel politics decreed, 
Muſt, by that crew that made him guilty, bleed 
For could their pride brook any prince's ſway, 
Whom but mild David v ould they chuſe t' obey ? 
Who once at iuch a ventle rien repine, 
The fall of monarchy ĩtſelſ deſign ; 
From hate to that their reſormations ſpring, 
And David not tlieir grievarce, but the king. 
Seiz d row with panic fear the faction lies, 


Which for its gererous natives yet could Le 
Held worthy ſuch a prendert as he 
RBeralielvith each grace and virtne franght, 
Serenc is looks, ſcrene bis life and thougnt 
0 Mm whom fo lar=cly, nature heap'd her ſtore, 
There ſ:arce remainꝰd ior arts to give him more! 
To 21! the crown and ſtate his greateft zcal, 
N 5 ſecond care that ſervice to conceal z 
Ot dues obſervant, firm to every truft, 
| And to the needy always more than juſt. 
Who truth from ſpeciovs fatſe'ood can divide, 
Ra ail tre rownſmens (kill without their price; 
Tims crown'd with worth trom licight» of horour 
won, 
Sets al his glories copy'd in his-ſon, 
Whoſe forward tame ſhovik! every Muſe engaee: 
Whoſe vouth boaſts fill deny'd to 9ther's ac. 
Men, manners, laneuaze, books ot robleit Kind, 
Alreafy are the canqueRt of his mind. 
Whote loyalty hetore irs dare was prime; 
Nor waited the dall courſe of rolling time: 
The monſter faction early he diſmay'd, 
And David's cauſe long fince confeſs'd his aid. 
Brave - o'cr the prophet's ichoo! was 
ac*d; 
AlCacl with all his father's virtue grac'd ; 
A hero, who, while ſtars look*d wondering down, 
Without one Hebrew's blood reſtor'd the crown. 


[That praiſe was his; what therefore did remain 


For following chiets, but boidly to maintain 
That crown reſtor'd; and in this mark of fame, 


Leſt this clear truth ftrie Abſaiom's charm'd eyes, Brave Abdael with the firſt a place muſt claim. 


Leſt he perceive, from lone enchantment ſree, 
What all beſide the flatter'd youth muſt ſee. 
But whate'er dou ts his troubled boſom ſwell, 
Fair carriage ſtil! became Achitophel. 

Who row an envio"s fetival inftals, 

And to ſurvey their ſtrength the ſaction calls, 
Which fraud, reli. ous worſhip too muſt gild ; 
But oli how weak; doe, ſedit. on build? 


Proceed, illuitrious, happy chief ! proceed, 
Foreſeize the garlands for thy brow decreed, 
While ch” inſpir'd tribe attend with nobleſt ſtrain 
To regiſter the glories thou ſhalt gain: 

For ſure the dew ſhall Gilboah's hills ſorſake, 
And Jordan mix his Stream with Sodom's lake: 
Or ſcas retir*d their ſecret ſtores diſcloſe 

And to the ſun their ſcaly brood expoſe, 
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Or ſwell'd above the clifts their billows raiſe, 
Before the Muſes leave their patron's praiſe. 
Eliab our next lahour does invite, 

And hard the taſk to do Eliab right : 

Long with the royal wanderer he rov'd, 

And firm in all the turns of ſorture prov'd ! 
Such ancient ſervice and deſert ſo large, 
Well claim'd the royal houthold tor his charze. 
His ayc with only one mild heireſs ble, 

In all the bloom of ſmiling nature dreſt, 

Ard bleſt again to fre his flower ally'd 


| How fierce his latyr loos'd; reſtrain'd, how 


tame; 

How tender of th' offending young man's fame 
How well his worth, and brave adventures ſtil'd; 
| 9p to his virtues, to his error mild, 

o page of thine, that icars the ſtricteſt view, 
But teems with juſt reproof, or praiſe as due; 
Not Eden could a fairer proſpect yield, 

All paradiſe without one barren field: 
Whoſe wit the cenſure of his foes has paſt, 
The ſong of Aſaph ſhall for ever laſt. 


To David's fiock, and made young Othniel's bride What praiſ6tor ſuch rich ſtrains ſhall we allow? 


"Ihe bright reftorer of his father's youth, 
Devoted to a ſon's and ſubieR'*s truth : *' 
Reſolv'd to bear that prize of duty home, 

So bravel; ſoucht, while ſouzht by Abſalom. 

Ah prince ! th' illuſtrious planet of thy birth, 
And thy more powerful virtue guard thy worth ; 
That no Aclutophel thy ruin boaſt ; 

Ifrae! too much in one ſuch wreck has loſt. 

Ev'n envy muſt conſent to Helon's worth, 
Whoſe ſoul, though Egypt glories in his birth, 
Could for our captive ark its zeal retain, 

And Pharao!i's altars in their pomp diſdain: 

To light his gods was ſmall; th nobler pride, 
He all th' allurements of his court dety'd, 
Whom profit tbr example could betray, 

But Iſracl's friend, and true to David's ſway. 
Whar acts of favour in his province fall, 

On merit he confers, and trecly all. 

Our liſt of nobles next let Amri grace, 
Whoſe merits claim'd the Abethdin's lugh place; 
Who with a loyalty that did excel, : 
Brought all th* endowments of Achitophcl, 
Sincere was Amri, ard not only knew, 

But Iſrael's ſanctions into practice drew; 
Our laws that did a boundl-ſ; ocean ſeem, 
Were coaſted all, and farhom'd all by him. 
No rabbin fpeaks like him their myſtic ſenſe, 
So juſt. and with ſuch charms of eloquence :; 
To whom the double bleffing does belong, 
With Moſes” inſpiration, Aaron's tongue. 

Than Sheva rone more loyal zeal have ſhown, 
Wakeful as Judait's lion for the crown, 

Who tor that cauſe ſtili combats in his ace, 
For which his youth with danger did engagc. 
In vain our factious vr eſts the cant revive ; 
In vain ſ:ditious ſcribes with libel ſtrive 


| What juſt rewards the grateſul crown beſtow ? 
While bees in flowers rejoice, and flowers in dew, 
While ſtars and fountains to their courſe are true; 
While Judah's throne and Sion's rock ſtand faſt, 
The ſong of Aſaph and the fame ſhall laſt. 

Still Hebron's honour'd happy ſoil retains 
Our royal hero's beauteous dear remains ; 

Wo now fails off with winds nor wiſhes lack, 
Jo bring his ſufferings* bright companion back. 
But ere ſuch tranſport can our ſerſe employ, 

A bitter grief muſt poiſon half our joy; 

Nor can our coaſts reſtor d thoſe bleffings ire 
Without a bribe to envious deſtiny ! 

Curs'd Sodom's doom for ever fix the tide 
Where by inglorious chance the valiant dy'd! 
Give not inſultirg Aſkalon to know, 

Nor let Gath's daughters triumph in our woe 
— ſallor with the news ſwell Egypt's pride, 
By what inglorious fate our valiant dy'd ! 
Weep, Arvon ! Jordan, weep thy tountains dry, 
While Ston's rock diſſolves for a ſupply. 

Calm were the elements, night's tilence deep, 
The waves ſcarce murmuring, and the winds aſleepz 
Yet fate for ruin takes ſo ſtill an hour, 

And treacherous ſands the princely bark devour ; 
Then death unworthy ſeiz*d a generous race, 

To virtue*s ſcandal, and the ſtars diſgrace ! 

Oh ! had ti” indulgent powers vouchfat'd to yield. 
inſtead of faithleſs ſhelves, a liſted field : 

A liſted field of Heaven's and David's foes, 

Fierce as rhe troops that did his youth oppoſe, 
[Each life had on his flaughter'd heap retir'd, 

Not tamely, and unconquering thus expir'd: 

But deſtiny is now their only toe, 

And dying ev'n o'er that they triumph too; 

With loud laſt breaths their maſter's ſcape applau4, 


T* enfiame the crowd ; while he with »-atchſul eye Of whom kind force could ſcarce the fates defraud ; 


Obſerves, and thoots their treaſons as they fly: 

Their weekly frauds his keen replies detect; 

He undeceives more faſt than they inſe &. 

do Moſes, when the peſt on legions prey'd, 

Acvanc'd his ſignal, and the plague was ſtay d. 
Once more, my fainting Muſe, thy pinions try, 

And ſtrength's exhauſtcd ſtore let love ſupply. 

What tribute, Aſaph, ſhall we render thee ? 


Who 1or ſuch followers loſt, O matchleſs mind 

At his own ſafety now almoſt repin'd ! 

Say, royal Sir, by all your fame in arms, 

Your praiſe in peace, and by Urania's charms ; 

If all your ſufferines paſt ſo nearly preſt, 

Or pierc'd with halt ſo painful grief your breaſt ? 
Thus ſome diviner Muſe her hero forms, 

Not ſooth'd with ſoit delights, but toſt in ſtorms. 


We U crown thee with a wreath from thy on Nor ſtretch'd on roſes in the myrtle grove, 


tree 
Thy laurel grove no envy's flaſh can blaſt ; 
The ſong of Aſaph ſhall for ever laſt. 


With wonder late poſterity ſhall dwell 
On Abſalom and falſe Achitophel : 


Nor crowns his days with mirth his nights with 
love, 

But far remov'd in thundering camps is found, 

His Numbers ſhort, his bed ti. e herbleſs ground: 

In taſks of danger always ſeen the firſt, 


Thy ftrains ſhall be our lumbering prophet's dream, Feeds from the hedge, and flakes with ice his 
And when our Sion virgins fing their theme; 
Our jubilees ſhall with thy verſe be grac'd, 
The ſong of A ſhall for ever laſt. 


thirſt. 
Long muſt his patience ſtrive with fortune's rage, 
And long oppoſing gods themſelves engage, 


54 
Muſt fee his country flame, his friends deſtroy'd, | 
Before the is'd empire be enjoy'd : 


Such toil of fate muſt build a man of fame, 
And fuch, to Ifracl's crown, the god-like David 


Came. 

What ſudden beams diſpel the clouds fo faſt, 
Whoſe drenching rains laid all our vint yards waſte | 
The ſpring fo far behind her courſe de lay d, 

On ch inſtant is in all her bloom array d; 

The winds breathe low, the elements ſerene ; 
Yet mark what motion in the waves is feen ! 
Thronging and buſy as Hyblæan ſwarms, 

Or ſtraggled ſoldiers furamon'd to their arms. 
See where the princely bark in looſeſt pride, 
With all her guardian fleet, adorns the tide ! 
High on her deck the royal lovers ſtand, 

Our crimes to ere they touch d our land. 
Welcome to l and to David's breaſt ! 

Here all your toils, here all your ſufferings reſt. 

This year did Ziloah rule Jeruſalem, 

And boldly all fedition's Syrtes ſtem, 

 Howe'er incumber'd with a viler pair, 

Than Ziph or Shimei to aſſiſt the chair ; 

Yet Tiloah's loyal labours ſo prevail'd 

That faction at the next election fail'd, 

When ev'n the common cry did juſti c ſound, 
And merit by the multitude was crown'd : 

With David then was Iſrael's peace reſtor d. 
Crowds mourn'd their error, and obcy'd their lord. 


Kzy to Azzatom and Acu1rTorura. | 
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A SATIRE AGAINST SEDITION. 


EPISTLE TO THE WHIGS. 


OR to whom can I dedicate this poem with ſo much juſtice as to you? It is the 
repreſentation of your own hero: it is the picture drawn at length, which you 
admire and prize ſo much in lirtle. None of your ornaments are wanting 3 neither the 
landſcape of your Tower, nor the riſing ſun; nor the Anno Domini of your new 
ſovereign's - coronation. This muſt needs be a ul undertaking to your whole 
perty ; eſpecially to thoſe who have not been ſo happy as to purchaſe the original. I hear 
the graver has made a good market of it: all his kings are bought up already; or the 
value of the remainder ſo inhanced, that many a poor Polander, who would be glad to 
worſhip the image, is not able to go to the coſt of him: but muſt be content to ſee him 
here. I muſt confeſs 1 am no great artiſt ; but a ſign-poſt painting will ſerve the turn 
to remember a friend by; eſpecially when better is not to be had. Vet for your com- 
fort, the lineaments are true: and though he ſat not five times to me, as he did to B. 
yet I have conſulted hiſtory 3 as the Italian painters do, when they would draw a Nero 
or a Caligula; though they have not ſeen the man, they can help their imagination by 
a ſtatue of him, and find out the colouring from Suetonius and Tacitus. Truth is, 
you might have ſpared one fide of your medal : the head would be ſeen to more ad- 
rantage if it were placed on a {pike of the Tower, a litile nearer to the fun ; which 
would then break out to better purpoſe. | | 
You tell us in your preface to the No-proteſtant plot, that you ſhall be forced here- 
after to leave off your modeſty : I ſuppoſe you mean that little which is left you: for 
it was worn to rags when you put out this Medal. Never was there practiſed ſuch a 
piece of notorious impudence in the face of an eſtabliſhed government. I believe, 
when he is dead, you will wear him in thumb rings, as the Turks did Scanderbeg ; 
as if there were virtue in his bones to preſerve you againſt monarchy. Yet all this 
while you pretend not only zeal for the public good, but a due veneration for the perſon 
of the king. But all men who can ſee an inch before them, may eaſily detect thoſe 
groſs fallacies. That it is neceſſary for men in your cucumſtances to pretend both, is 
granted you: for without them there could be no ground to raiſe a faction. But I 
would aſk you one civil queſtion, what right has any man among you, or any aſſociation 
of men, to come nearer to you, who, out of parliament, cannot be conſidered in a 
public capacity, to meet as you daily do in factious clubs, to vilify the government in 
your diſcourſes, and to libel it in all your writings? Who made you judges in Iſrael ? 
Or how is it conſiſtent with your zeal for the public welfare, to promote ſedition ? 
Does your definition of loyal, which is to ſerve the king according to the laws, allow 
you the licence of traducing the executive power wich which you know he is inveſted ? 
You complain that his majeſty has loſt the love and confidence of his people; and, by 
your very urging it, you endeavour what in you lies to make him loſe them. All good 
lubjefts abhor the thought of arbitrary power, whether it be in one or many: if you 
were the patriots you would ſeem, you would not at this rate incenſe the multitude to 
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aſſume it; for no ſober man can fear it, either from the king's diſpoſition or his practice; 
or eren, where you would odiouſly lay it, from his miniſters. Give us leave to enjoy 
the government and benefit of laws under which we were born, and which we deſire to 
tranſmit to our poſterity. You ate not the truſtees of the public liberty: and if you have 
not right to petition in a crowd: much leſs have you to intermeddle in the management of 
affairs; or to arraign what you do not like; which in effect is every thing that is done 

the king and council. Can you imagine that any reaſonable man will believe you 
reſpect the perſon of his majeſty, when it is apparent that your ſeditious pamphlets are 
ſtuffed wirh particular reflections on him? If you have the confidence to deny this, it 
is eaſy to be evinced from a thouſand paſſages which I only forbear to quote, becauſe 1 
deſire they ſhould die and be forgotten. I have peruſed many of your papers; and to 
ſhew you that I have, the No-proteſtant Plot is much of it ſtolen from your dead au- 
thor's pamphlet, called the Growth of Popery ; as manifeſtly as Milton's Defence of 
the Engliſh people is from Buchanan de jure regni apud Scoros : or your firſt Covenant 
and new Aſſociation from the holy league of the French Guiſards. Any one who reads 
Davila, may trace your practices all along. There were the ſame pretences for refor- 
mation and loyalty, the ſame aſperſions of the king, and the ſame grounds of a rebel- 
lon. I know not whether you will take the hiſtorian's word, who ſays it was reported, 
that Poltrot a Hugonot murdered Francis, duke of Guiſe, by the inſtigations of Theo- 
dore Beza, or that it was a Hugonot miniſter, otherwiſe called a Preſbyterian, for our 
church abhors ſuch a deviliſh tenet, who firſt writ a treatiſe of the lawfulneſs of depoſ- 
ing and murdering kings of a different perſuaſion in religion : but I am able to prove, 
from the dectrine of Calvin, and principles of Buchanan, that they ſet the people above 
the magiſtrate ; which, if I miſtake not, is your own fundamental, and which carries 
your loyalty no farther than your liking. When a vote of the houſe of commons goes 
on your {ide you are as ready to obſerve it as if it were paſſed into a law; but when you 
are pinched with any former and yet unrepealed act of parliament, you declare that in 
ſome caſes you will not be obliged by it. The paſſage is in the ſame third part of the 
No-proteſtant Plot; and is too plain to be denied. The late copy of your intended 
aſſociation, you neither wholly juſtify nor condemn; but as the Catholics, when they are 
unoppoſed, fly out into all the pageantries of worſhip; but in times of war, when they 
are hard prefſed by arguments, lie cloſe intrenched behind the Council of Trent: fo 
now, when your affairs are in a low condition, you dare not pretend that to be a legal 
combination . but whenſoever you are afloat, I doubt not but it will be main:ained and 
juſtified ro 2 For indeed there is nothing to defend it but the ſword: it is the 
proper time to {ay any thing, when men have all things in their power. 

* mean time you would fain be nibbling at a parallel betwixt this aſſociation, 
and that in the time of queen Elizabeth. But there is this ſmall difference betwixt 
them, that the ends of the one are directly oppoſite to the other: one with the queen's 
approbation and conjunction as head of it; the other without either the conſent or 
knowledge of the king, againſt whoſe authority it is manifeſtly deſigned. Therefore 
you do well to have recourſe to your laſt evaſion, that it was contrived by your enemies, 
and ſhuffled into the papers that were ſeized ; which yet you ſee the nation is not fo eaſy 
to believe as your own jury; but the matter is not difficult, to find twelve men in 
Newgate who would acquit a malefactor. 

I Ws one only favour to deſire of you at parting, that when you think of anſwer- 
ing this poem, you would employ the ſame pens againſt it, who have combated with ſo 
much ſucceſs againſt Abſalom and Achitophel : for then you may aſſure yourſelves of a 
clear victory, without the leaſt reply. Rail at me abundantly ; and, not to break a 
cuſtom, do it without wit: by this method you will gain a conſiderable point, which 
is wholly to wave the anſwer of my arguments. Never own the bottom of your prin- 
ciples, for fear they ſhould be treaſon. Fall ſeverely on the miſcarriages of govern- 
ment; for if ſcandal be not allowed, you are no freeborn ſubjects. If God has not 
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bleſſed with the talent of rhyming, make uſe of my poor ſtock and welcome: let 
nne utmoſt refuge of notorious blockheads, 


next of kin. And perhaps it is the relation that makes the kindneſs. Whatever the 


verſes are, buy them up, I beſeech you, out of pity ; for I hear the conventicle is ſhut 
up, and the brother of Achitophel out of ſervice. 

Now footmen you know have the generoſity to make a purſe for a member of their 
ſociety, who has had his livery pulled over his ears ; and even proteſtant ſocks are 
bought up among you out of veneration to the name. A diſſenter in poetry from ſenſe 
and Englith will make as good a proteſtant rhymer, as a difſenter from the church of 
England a proteſtant parſon. Beſides, if you — beginner, who knows 
but he may elevate his ſtyle above the vulgar epithers of prophane, and ſawcy Jack, and 

iſtic (cribler, with which he treats me, when the fit of enthuſiaſm is ſtrong 

him : by which well-mannered and charitable expreſhons I was certain of his ſe before 
I knew his name. What would you have more of a man? He has damned me in your 
cauſe from Geneſis to the Revelations : and has half the texts of both the Teſtaments 
againſt me, if you will be ſo civil to yourſelves as to take him for your interpreter: and 
not to take them for Iriſh witneſſes. After all, perhaps, you will tell me, that you re- 
tained him only for the opening of your cauſe, and that your main lawyer is yet behind. 
Now if it ſo happen he meet with no more reply than his predeceſſors, you may either 
conclude that I truſt to the goodneſs of my cauſe, or fear my adverſary, or diſdain him, 
or what you pleaſe; for the ſhort of it is, it is indifferent to your humble ſervant, what- 
ever your party ſays or thinks ot him. 


Yor. Ut. | L 
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F all our antic fights and pageantry, 
O Which Engliſh ide ots run in crowds to ſer, 
The Poliſh Medal bears the prize alone: 
A monſter more the favourite of the to vn 
Than either fairs or theatres have ſhown. 
Never did art fo well with nature ftrive ; 
Nor ever idol ſeem'd ſo much alive: 
So like the man; fo golden to the ſight, 
So baſe within, ſo counterſcit and light. 
One ſide is filled with title and with face ; 
And, left the king ſhould want a regal place, 
On the reverſe, a tower the town ſurveys ; 
O'er which our mounting ſun his beams diſplays. 
The word, pronounc'd aloud by ſhrieval voice, 


Letamur, which, in Poliſh, is rejoice. 


Rut who can tell what eſſence angels are, 
Or how long heaven was making Lucifer ? 
Oh, could the ſtile that copy d every grace, 
And plough'd ſuch furrows for an eunuch face, 
Could it have form'd his ever-changing will, 
The various piece had tir'd the graver*s (kill! 
A martial hero firſt, with early care, 

Blown like a pygmy by the winds, to war. 
A beardleſs chief, a rebel, ere a man: 

So young his hatred to-his prince hegan. 
Next this, how wildly will ambition ſteer 
A vermin wrigglirg in th* uſurper's ear. 
Bartering his venal wit for ſums of gold, 

He caſt himſelf into the ſaint-like mould; 


Rehold him now exalted into truſt ; 

Ais counſel 's oft convenient, ſeldom juſt. 

Ev*n in the moſt fincere advice he gave 

He had a grudging ſtill to be a knave. 

The frauds he learn'd in his fanatic years 

| Made him uneaſy in his lawful gears. 

At heſt as little honeſt as he could, 

And like white witches miſchievouſly good. 

To his firſt bias longingly he leans ; 

And rather would be great by wicked means. 

Thus fram'd for ill, he loos'd our triple hold ; 

Advice unſafe, precipitous, and bold. 

From hence thoſe tears! that Ilium of our woe 

Who helps a powerful friend, fore-arms a foe. 

What wonder if the waves il ſo far 

When he cut down the banks that made the Bar ? 

Seas follow but their nature to invade ; 

But he by art our native ſtrength betray d. 

So Sampſon to his foe his force confeſt ; 

And to he ſhorn, lay lumbering on her breaſt. 

But when this fatal counſel, ſound too late, 

Expos'd its author to the public hate ; 

When his juſt ſovereign, by no impious way 

Could be ſeduc'd to arbitrary ſway ; 

Forſaken of that hope he ſhifts his ſail, 

Drives down the current with a popular gale ; 

And ſhews the fiend confeſs d without a veil. 
e preaches to the.crowd, that power is lent, 

t not convey d to kingly government; 

That claims ſucceſſive bear no binding force, 

That coronation oaths are things of courſe ; 

Maintains the multitude can never err; 

And ſets the people in the papal chair. 


| 


Groan'd, figh'd, and pray'd, while godlineſs was The reaſon's obvious; intereſt never lies; 


gain, 
The loudeſt bag-pipe of the ſqueaking train. 
But, as *tis hard to cheat a juggler's eyes, 
His open lewdnefs he could ne'er diſguiſe. 
There ſplit the ſaint ; for hypocritic zeal 
Allows no fins but thoſe it can conceal. 
Whoring to ſcandal gives too large a ſcope : 
Saints muſt rot trade; but they may interlope. 
Th' ungodly principle was all the ſame ; 
But a groſs cheat betrays his partner's game. 
Beſides, their pace was formal, grave, and flack ; 
His nimble wit outran the heavy pack. 
Yet ſtill he found his fortune at a ſtay : 
Whole droves of blockheads choaking up his way ; 
They took, but not rewarded, his advice ; 
Villain and wit exact a double price. 
Power was his aim: but thrown from that pre- 
tence, 
The wretch turn'd loyal in his own defence; 
And malice reconcil'd him to his prince. 
Him, in the anguiſh of his ſoul he ſerv'd ; 
Rewardced faſter ſtill than he deſerv'd. 


The moſt have ſtill their intereſt in their eyes; 

The power is always theirs, and power is ever 
wiſe. 

Almighty crowd, thou ſhorteneſt all diſpute, 

Power is thy eſſence; wit thy attribute 

Nor faith nor reaſon make thee at a ſtay, 

Thou leap'ſt o'er all eternal truths in thy Pindaii- 
way | | 


Athens, no doubt, did righteouſly decide, 


\ When Phocion and when Socrates were try'd: 


As righteouſly they did thoſe dooms repent ; 

till they were wiſe whatever way they went : 
{Crowds err not though to both extremes they run; 
To kill the father, and recal the ſon. | 
Some think the fools were moſt as times went then, 
But now the world's o'erſtock'd with prudent men 
The common cry is ev'n religion's teſt, 
The Turk's is at Conſtantinople beſt ; 
Idols in India: popery at Rome ; 
And our own worſhip only true at home. 
And true, but for the time tis hard to know 
How long we pleaſe it ſhall continue ſo. 
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This fide to-day, and that to-morrow burns; | Sedition has not wholly ſeiz d on thee, 7 
So all are God-almighties in their turns. Thy nobler parts are from infeion free. 
A tempting doctrine, plauſible, and new; Of ifrael's tribe thou haft a numerous band, 
What fools our fathers were, if this be true But ſtill the Canaanite is in the land. 
Who, to deſtroy the ſeeds of civil war, Thy military chiefs are brave and true ; 
[ Inherent right in monarchs did declare: Nor are thy difinchanted burghers few. 
' And that a lawful power might never ceaſe, | The head is loyal which thy heart commands, 
| Secur'd ſucceſſion to ſecure our peace. But what's a head with two ſuch gouty hands ? 
| Thus property and ſovereign ſway at laſt The wiſe and wealthy love the ſureſt way, 
' In equal balances were juſtly caſt : And are content to thrive and to obey. 
| But this new Jehu ſpurs the hot-mouth'd horſe ; Rut wiſdom is to Noth too great a ſlave; 
Inſtructs the beaſt to know his native force ; None are fo buſy as the fool and knave. 
i To take the bit between his teeth, and fly Theſe let me curſe; what vengeance will they 
To the next headlong ſteep of anarchy. uree, 
Too happy England if our good we knew, ; | Whoſe ordures neither plague nor fire can purge ? 
Would we poſſeſs the freedom we purſue ! Nor ſharp experience can to duty bring, 
The laviſh government can give no more ; Nor angry heaven, nor a ſorgiving king 
Yet we repine, and plenty makes us poor. In goſpel- phraſe, their chapmen they betray : 
God try'd us once; our rebel-fathers fought, Their ſhops are dens, the buyer is their > 
He glutted them with all the power they ſought: Ihe knack of trades is living on the ſpoil ; 
Till, maſter'd by their own uſurping brave, [They hoaſt ev'n when each other they beguile. 
The free - horn ſuhject ſunk into a ſlave. Cuſtoms to ſteal is ſuch a trivial thing, 
We loath our manna, and we long for quails ; That tis their charter to defraud their king. 
Ah, what is man when his own wiſh prevails ! All hands unite of every jarring ſect; 
How raſh, how ſwift to plunge himſclf in ill They cheat the country firſt, and then inſect. 
Proud of his power, and boundleſs in his will ! They for God's cauſe their monarchs dare dethrone, 
That kings can do no wrong, we muſt belicve ; And they Il be ſure to make his cauſe their own. 
| None can they do, and muſt they all receive ? Whether the plotting jeſuit lay d the plan 
Help, heaven! or ſadly we ſhall fee an hour, Of murdering kings, or the French puritan, 
| When neither wrong nor right are in their power ! [Our facrilezious ſets their guides outgo, 
| Already they have loſt their beſt defence, And kings and kingly power wo l murder too. 
| The benefit of laws which they diſpenſe. What means that traiterous combination lefs, 
| No juſtice to their righteous cauſe allow d; Too plain t* evade, too ſhameful to confeſs. 
| But baffled by an arbitrary crowd. But treaſon is not own'd when tis deſcry d; 
: And medals grav'd their conqueſt to record, Succeſsful crimes alone are juſtify*d. 
| The ſtamp and coin of their adopted lord. The men who no conſpiracy would find 
The man who laughed but once, to ſee an afs Who doubts ? but had it taken, they had join'd, 
Mumbling to make the croſs-grain'd thittles paſs ; |Join'd in a mutual covenant of defence ; 
Might laugh again to ſee a jury chew At firſt without, at laſt againſt, their prince. 
The prickles of unpalatable law. If ſovereign right by ſovereign power they ſcan, 
| The witneſſes, that leech-like liv'd on blood, The ſame bold maxim holds in God and man: 
| Sucking for them was med'cinally good; God were not ſaſe, his thunder could they ſhun ; 
But, when they faſten'd on their ſeſter d ſore, He ſhould be forc'd to crown another ſon. 
Then juſtice and religion they forſwore ; { Thus, when the heir was from the vineyard thrown, 
Their maiden oaths debauclt'd into a whore. The rich poſſeſſion was the murderer's own. 
Thus men are rais'd by factions, and decry'd ; In vain to ſophiſtry they have recourſe : 
And rogue and ſaint diſtinguiſh'd by their fide. By proving their's no plot, they prove tis worſe ; 
They rack ev'n ſcripture to confeſs their cauſe, Unmaſk*d rebellion, and audacious force ; 
And plead a call to preach in ſpight of laws. Which though not actual, yet all eyes may ſee 
But that's no news to the poor injur d page, "Tis working in th' immediate power to be; 
It has been uſed as ill in every age ; For from pretended grievances they riſe, 
And is conſtrainꝰd with patience all to take, {Firſt to diſlike, and after to deſpiſe. 
For what defence can Greek and Hebrew make? Then cyclop-like in human fleſh to deal, 
Happy who can this talking-trumpet ſeize ; Chop up a miniſter at every meal : 
They make it ſpeak whatever ſenſe they pleaſe ! Perhaps not wholly to melt down the king; 
"Twas fram'd at firſt our oracle t' enquire; But clip his regal rights within the ring. 
„ ut ſince our ſes in prophecy grow higher, From thence t* afſume the power of peace and war; 
The text inſpires not them, but they the text (And caſe him by degrees of public care. 
inſpire. Yet, to conſult his dignity and fame, 
London, thou great emporium of our ile, He ſhould have leave to exerciſe the name; 
O thou too bounteous, thou too fruitful Nile ! And hold the cards while commons play ' d the 
How ſhall I praiſe or curſe to thy deſert ? | game. 
5 „ For what can power give more than ſood and 
I call'd thee Nile: the parallel will ſtand drink, 2 
Thy tides of wealth o'erflow the fatten'd land; To live at caſe and not be bound to think? 
Yet monſters from thy large increaſe we find, Theſe are the cooler methods of their crime, 
Engender d on the ſlime thou lea ſt behind. ä tis loſs of time ; 
> ; 
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On utmoſt bounds of loyalty they ſtand, | And frogs and toads, and all the tadpole train, 

And grin and whet like a Croatian band ; Will croak to heaven for help, from this devouring 
That waits impatient for the [aft command. crane. 


Thus outlaws open villainy maintain, 

They fteal not, but in ſquadrons ſcour the plain: 
And if their power the paſſengers ſubdue, 

The moſt have right, t wrong is in the few. 
Such impious axioms fooliſhly tocy ſhow, 


For in ſome ſoils republics will not grory : 

Our temperate iſle will no extremes ſuſlain, 

Of popular ſway or arbitrary reizn : 

But ſlides between them both into rhe beſt, 

.. Secure in freedom, in a mon arch bleft, 

And though the climate vex'd with various winds, 

Works through our yielding bodies on our minds, 

The wholeſome tempett purges as it breeds, | 

To recommend the calmneſs that ſucgeeds. 
But thou, the pander of the people's hearts, 

O crooked ſoul, and ſerpentine in arts, 


Whoſe blandiſhments a royal land have whor'd, 
And broke the bonds ſhe plighted to her lord ; 
What curſes on thy blaſted name will fall 
Which age to age their legacy ſhall call; | 
For all muſt curſe the woes that mult deſcend to 
all. 
ion thou haſt none: thy Mercury 
Has paſs'd through every ſect, or theirs throug!: 
thee 


But what thou giv*ſt, that venom Rill remains ; 
And the pox'd nation feels thee in their brains. 
What elſe inſpires the tongues and ſwells the breaſts 
Of all thy bellowing renegado prieſts, 

That preach up thee for Cod; diſpenſe thy laws; 
And with the tum ferment their fainting cauſe ? 
Freſh fumes of madneſs raiſe, and toil and ſweat 
To make the formidable cripple great. 

Yet ſhould thy crimes ſucceed, ſhould lawleſs 


Compaſs thoſe ends thy greedy hopes cevour, 
Thy canting friends thy mortal toes would be, 
Thy God and theirs will never long azrce ; 
For thine, if thou haſt any, muſt be ore 
That lets the world and human-kind 2'ore : 
SIP god, that paiſes hours too well 
To promiſe heaven, or threaten us with Hell. 
That unconcern'd can at rebellion fit, 
And wink at crimes he did himſelf commit. 
A tyrant theirs ; the heaven their prieſthood paints 
A conventicle of gloomy ſullen faints ; 
A heaven like Bedlam, ſlovenly and ſad ; 
Fore-doom'd for ſouls, with falſe religion, mad. 
Without a viſion poets can foreſhow 
What all hu: fools by common ſenſe muſt know: 
If true ſucc: (1111 from our ifle ſhould fail, 
And crowds prophare with impious arms prevail, 
Kot thou nor tihoſe thy fad ious arts engage, 
Shall reap that l. urveſſ of ti hellous rage, 
With which thou flattereſ thy decrepit age. 
The ſwelling po ſon ol the ſ-veral ſects, 
Which, wanting vent, tie nation's health inſects, 
Shall burt its bag; and firhting out their way 
Ahe various veroms on each other prey. 
The preſbyter puff d up with ſpiritual pride, 
_ on the necks of the led robles ride: 
His brethren damm, the civil power deſy; 


And out republie prelacy. 
Pr ee or his rigid yoke 


Ard tyrant power will puny ſeas Pos; ; 


| 


The cut-throat ſword and clamorous gown ſhall jar, 
In ſharing their ill-gotten ſpoils of war : 


Chieſs ſhall be grudg'd the part which they pre- 
tend; 


bl 
Lords envy lords, and friends with every friend 
About their impious merit ſhall contend, 
"The ſurly commons ſhall reſpe& deny. 
And juſtle peerage out with property. 
"Their general cither ſhall his truſt betray, 
And force the crowd to arbitrary ſway ; 
Or they, ſuſpecting his ambitious aim, 
In hate of kings ſhall caſt anew the trame ; 


And thruſt out Collatine that bore their name. 


Or wars of exil'd heirs, or foreign rage, 

Till halting vengeance overtook our age: 

And our wild labours weari=d into reſt, 
Reclin'd us on a rigiuful monarch's breaſt. 
Pudet hc opprobria, vohis 

It dici potuitſe, & non potuille teſelli. 


Thus inborn hroils tie factions would engage, { 


TARQUIN e TULLIA. 


N times when princes cancel'd nature*s law, 
And deciarations which themſelves did draw; 

When children us'd their parents to dethrone, 
And gnaw their way, like vipers, to the crown; 
,Tarquin, a ſavage, proud, ambitious prince, 
Prompt to expel, yet thoughtlefs of defence, 
The envied ſcepter did from Tullius match, 
The Roman king, and father by the match. 
To form his party hiſtories report, 
A ſanctuary was open'd in his court, 
Where glad offenders ſafely might reſort. 
Great was the crowd, and wondrous the ſucceſs, 
For thoſe were trvitful times of wickedneſs ; 
And all, that liv'd obnoxious to the laws, 


NMongſt theſe a pagan prieſt for retuge fle; 
A prophet deep in godly faftion read; 

A ſycophant, that knew the modiſh way 
To cant and plot, to flatter and betray, 

To whine and fin, to ſcribble and 

A ſhameleſs author, and a luſtful ſaint. 

To ſerve all times he could diſtinctions coin, 
And with great eaſe flat contradictions join: 
A traitor now, once loyal in extreme, 

And then obedience was his only theme : 

He ſung in temples the moſt paſſive lays, 
And wearied monarchs with repeated praife ; 
But manag'd aukwardly that lawful part ; 
To vent foul lies and treaſon was his art, 
And pointed libels at crown'd heads to dart. 
This prieſt, and others learn'd to defame, 
Firſt murder injur'd Tullius in his name; 
With blackeſt calumnies their ſovereign load, 
A poiſon'd brother, and dark league abroad ; 
A ſon unjuſtly top'd upon the throne, 


FFW 


Flock*d to prince Tarquin, and embrac' d his cauſe. 
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Though, as the law was there, twas his behoof, 
Who diſpoſſeſs'd the heir, to bring the proof. 
This helliſh charge they back d with diſmal frights, 
The loſs of property and ſacred rights, 
And freedom, words which all _—_— uſe, 
As ſureſt names the Romans to abuſe. 
calous of kings, and always malecontent, 
'orward in change, yet certain to repent. 
Whilſt thus the plotters needful fears create, 
Tarquin with open force invades the ſtate. 
Lewd nohles join him with their feeble might, 
And atheiſt fools for dear religion fight. 
e prieſts their boaſted principles diſown, 
And level their harangues againſt the throne. 
Vain promiſes the 's minds allure, 
Slight were their ills, but deſperate the cure. 
'Tis hard for kings to ſteer an equal courſe, 
And they who baniſh one, oft gain a worſe. 
Thoſe heavenly —— admire above, 
Do every day irregularly move; 
Yet Tullius, tis decreed, muſt loſe the crown, 
For faults, that were his council's, not his own. 
He now in vain commands ev'n —_ pay d, 
B i deſerted and betray 
By — his generous warmth had \ 
made 


Of theſe a captain of the guards was worſt, 
Whoſe memory to this day ſtands accurſt. 
This rogue, advanc'd to military truſt 

By his own whoredom, and his fiſter*s luſt, 
Forſook his maſter, after dreadful vows, 
And plotted to betray him to his foes ; 

The kindeſt maſter to the vileſt ſlave, 

As free to give, as he was ſure to crave. 

His haughty female, who, as books declare, 
Did always toſs wide noſtrils in the air, 

as to the younger Tullia goverreſs, 

And did attend her in her borrow*'d drefs, 
She fled by night from Tullius in diſtreſs. 
This wretch, by letters, did invite his foes, 
And us'd all arts her father to depoſe ; 

A father, always generouſly bent, 

So kind, that ev'n ler wiſhes he'd prevent. 
"Twas now high time for Full. us to retreat, 
When ev'n his daughter haſten d his defeat ; 
When faith and duty vaniſh'd, and no more 
The name of father and of king he bore : 

A king, whoſe right his foes could ne*er diſpute ; 
So mild, that mercy was his attribute ; | 
Affable, kind, and eaſy of acceſs ; 

Swift to relieve, unwilling to oppreſs; 

Rich without taxes, yet in payment juſt ; 

do honeſt that he hardly could diſtruſt ; 

His active ſoul from lahours ne er did ceaſe, 
Valiant in war, and vigilant in peace; 

Studious with traffic to enrich the land; 

Stronz to protect, and ſkilful to command; 
Liberal and ſplendid, yet without exceſs ; 
Prone to relieve, vnwilling to diftreſs ; 

In ſum, how godlike muſt his nature be, 

Whoſe only fault was too much piety ! 


This king remov d, th' aſſembled Rates thought fit, 


That Tarquin in the vacant throne ſhould fit ; 
Voted him regent in their ſenate houſe, 

And with an empty name endow'd his ſpouſe, 
The elder Tullia, who, ſome authors feign, 
Drove o'er her father's corpſe a rumbling wain : 
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But ſhe more guilty numerous wains did drive 

To cruſh her father and her king alive ; 

And in remembrance of his haſten'd fall, 

Reſolv'd to inſtirute a weekly ball. 

The jolly glutton grew in bulk and chin, 

Feaſted on rapine, and enjoy d ter fin ; 

With luxury ſhe did weak reafon force, 

Dehauch'd zood-narure, and cramm'd down re- 


ez 
Yet when the drank cold tea in liberal ſups, 
The ſolhing dame was maudling in her cups. 
But brutal Tarquin never did relent, 
Too hard to too wicked to repent ; 
Cruel in deeds, more mercileſs in will, 
And bleſt with natural delight in ill. 
From a wiſe guardian he receiv'd his doom 
To walk the Change, and not to govern Rome. 
He ſwore his native honours to diſown, 
And did by perjury aſcend the throne. 
Oh! had that oath his ſwelling pride repreſt, 
Rome had been then with peace and plenty bleſt. 
But Tarquin, guided by deſtructive fate. 
The country waſted, and embroil'd the ſtate, 
Tranrſported to their foes the Roman peli. 
And by their ruin hop'd to fave himſelf 
Innumerahle woes s'd the land, 
When it ſubmirted to his curs'd command. 
So juſt was heaven, that 'twas hard to tell, 
Whether its guilt or loſſes did excell. 
Men that renounc'd their God for dearer trade, 
Were then the guardians of religion made. 
Rebels were ſainted, foreigners did reign, 
Outlaws return'd, preferments to obtain, 
With frozs, and toads, and all their choaking 

train. 

No native knew their features nor their birth, 
They ſcem'd the greaſy offspring of the earth. 
The trade was ſunk, the fleet and army ſpent; 
Devouring taxes ſwallow*'d leſſer rent; 
Taxes impos'd by no authority ; 
Each lewd collection was a robbery. 
Bold ſelf-creating men did ſtatutes dra, 
Skill'd to eſtahliſh villainy by law; 
Fanatic drivers, whoſe unjuſt careers 
Proluc'd new ills exceeding former t-2rs. 
Vet authors here except a faithful band, 
Which the prevailing fact: on did withſtand ; 
And ſome, who bravely ſtood in the defence 
Of baffled juſtice and rheir exil'd prince. 
Theſe ine to aftcr-times, each ſacred name 
Stands :. li recorded in the rolls of fame. 


— ———— —— 


SUUM CUIQUE. 


HEN lawleſs men their neighbours diſpoſſeſs, 
The tenants they extirpate or oppreſs ; 


And make rude havock in the fruitful ſoil, 

Which the right o:*mTers plough'd with careful toil. 
The ſame proportion does in kingdoms hold, 

A new prince breaks the fen es of the old 

reign, 

regain. 


And will o'er carcaſes and deſerts 
Unleſs the land its rightful lord 
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He gripes the faithleſs owners of the place, { 
And buys a foreign army to deface 
The ſear d and hated remnant of their race. 
He ſtarves their forces, and obſtructs tiicir trade; 
Vaſt ſums are given, and yet no native paid. 
The church itſelf he labours to aſſail, 
And keeps fit tools to break the ſacred pale. 

Of thoſe let him the guilty roll commence, 
Who has betray'd a maſter and a prince ; 
A man, ſeditious, lewd, and impudent ; 
An engine always miſchievouſly bent ; 
One who from all the bands of duty ſwerves ; 
Io ye can held but that which Te Gefarves ; 
An author dwindled to a 
Skeilſul to forge, and always infincere ; 


Careleſs exploded practices to mend; 


Fate's bliadſold reign the atheiſt loudly owns, 
And blaſphemouſly dethrones. 

In vain the leering actor ſtrains his tongue | 
To cheat, with tears and empty noiſe, rhe throng, 
— 2 
R or ſtronger intereſt indites, 

And that the wretch employs his venal wit 

How to confute what formerly he writ. 

Next him the grave Socinian claims a place, 
Endow'd with —_ — _ grace; 
A preaching pagan of ſurpaſſing 
— —— 

Oh, had the child more happily been bred, 
A radiant mitre ng «12. 10> tee 
But now unfit, the moſt he ſhould expeR, 
Is to be enter d of T-——F—s fe. 

Io him ſucceeds, with looks demurely ſad, 

A gloomy ſoul with revelation mad ; 

Falſe to his friend, and careleſs of his word; 
A dreaming prophet, and a griping lord; 
He ſells the livings which he can't 
And farms that fine-cure his dioceſe. 


And vain endeavours in 
For the more fruitleſs care of royal charity. 


Unthinking man ! to quit thy barren ſee, | 
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| Thy hoary noddle warns thee to return, 
The treaſon of old age in Wales to mourn ; 


Nor think the city-poor may loſs ſuſtain, 
Thy place may well be vacant in this reign. 
I ſhould admit the booted prelate now, 
But he is even for lampoon too low : 
The ſcum and outcaſt of a royal race ; 
The nation's grievance, and the gown's diſgrace. 
None ſo unleamn'd did ere at London fit ; 
This driveler does the ſacred chair beſh—t. 
I need not brand the ſpiritual parricide, 
Nor draw the dangling by his fide : 
Thi aſtoniſh'd world remembers that offence, 
And knews he ſtole the daughter of his prince. 
"Tis time enough, in ſome ſucceeding age, 
To bring this mitred captain on the ſtage. 
Theſe are the leaders in apoſtacy, 
The wild reformers of the liturgy, { 
And the blind guides of poor elective majeſty ; 
A thing which commonwealth's-men did deviſe, 
Till were ripe, to catch the people's eyes. 
ir king 's a monſter, in a 
all the native brutes the grief and ſcorn ; 
With a big ſnout, caſt in a crooked 
Which runs with glanders and an inborn cold. 
His ſubſtance is of clammy ſnot and phlegm ; 
Sleep is his eſſence, and his life a dream. 
To Capre this Tiberius does retire, 
To quench with catamite his feeble fire. 
Dear catamite ! who rules alone the ſtate, 
While monarch doees on his unpropt height, 
Silent, yet thoughtleſs, and ſecure of fate. 
Could you but ſee the fulſome hero led 
By loathing vaſſals to his noble bed-! 
In flannel robes the coughing ghoſt does walk, 
And 3 moates like cleaner breech of 
k. 
Corruption, fpri from his canker'd breaſt, 
Furs up the — and diſturbs his reſt. 
With head propt up the bolſter'd engine lies; 
If pillow flip afide, the monarch dies. 
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Poem with ſo bold a title, and a name prefixed from which the handling of ſo 

ſerious a ſubje& would not be expected, may reaſonably oblige the author to ſay 
ſomewhat in defence, both of himſelf and of his undertaking. In the firſt place, if it be 
objected to me, that being a layman, I ought not to have concerned myſelf with ſpecula- 
tions, which belong to the profeſhon of divinity ; I could anſwer, that perhaps laymen, 
with equal advantages of parts and knowledge, are not the moſt incompetent judges of 
ſacred things; but, in the due ſenſe of my own weakneſs and want of learning, I plead 
not this: I pretend not to make myſelf a judge of faith in others, but only to make a con- 
ſeſſion of my own. I lay no unhallowed hand upon the ark, but wait on it with the reve- 
rence that becomes me at a diſtance. In the next place I will ingenuoufly confeſs, that 


the helps I have uſed in this ſmall treatiſe were many of them taken down from the works 


of our own reverend divines of the church of England; fo that the weapons with which 
combat irreligion, are already conſecrated ; though I ſuppoſe they may be taken down 
as lawfully as the ſword of Goliah was by David, when they are to be employed for the 
common cauſe againſt the enemies of piety. I intend not by this to intitle them to any 
of my errors, which yet I hope are only thoſe of charity to mankind ; and ſuch as my 
own charity has cauſed me to commit, that of others may more eaſily excuſe. Being 
naturally inclined to ſcepticiſm in philoſophy, I have no reaſon to impoſe my opinions 
in a ſubje& which is above it; but, whatever they are, I ſubmit them with all reverence 
to my mother church, accounting them no further mine, than as they are authoriſed, or 
at leaſt uncondemned, by her. And, indeed, to ſecure myſelf on this fide, I have uſed 
the neceſſary precaution of ſhewing this paper before it was publiſhed to a judicious and 
learned friend, a man indefatigably zealous in the ſervice of the church and ſtate; and 
whoſe writings have highly deſerved of both. He was pleaſed to approve the body of 
the diſcourſe, and I hope he is more my friend than to do it out of complaiſance : it is 
true he had too good a taſte to like it all; and amongſt ſome other faults recommended to 
my ſecond view, what I have written perhaps too boldly on St. Athanaſius, which he 
adviſed me wholly to omit. 1 am ſenſible enough that I had done more prudently to 
have followed his opinion : but then I could not have ſatisfied myſelf that I had done 
honeſtly not to have written what was my own. It has always been my thought, that 
heathens who never did, nor without miracle could, hear of the name of Chriſt, were yet 
in a poſſibility of ſalvation. Neither will it enter eaſily into my belief, that before the 
coming of our Saviour, the whole world, excepting only the Jewiſh nation, ſhould lie 
under the inevitable neceſſity of everlaſting puniſhment, for want of that revelation, 
which was confined to ſo ſmall a ſpot of ground as that of Paleſtine. Among the ſons 
of Noah we read of one only who was accurſed; and if a bleſſing in the ripeneſs of time 
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was reſerved for Japhet (of whoſe progeny we are), it ſeems unaccountableto me, why 
ſo many generations of the ſame offspring, as preceded our Saviour in the fleſh, ſhould be 
all involved in one common condemnation, and yet that their poſterity ſhould be entitled 
to the hopes of ſalvation : as if a bil of excluſion had paſſed only on the fathers, which 


ny thus eclipſed to almoſt all mankind, the light 


to be the rule of the heathens, and by which they are hereafter to be judged. If m 
ſappoſition be true, then the conſequence which I have aſſumed in my poem may be 

true; namely, that Deiſm, or the principles of natural worſhip, are only the faint rem- 
nants or dying flames of revealed 1cligion in the poſterity of Noah: and that our modern 


faculties of our 
to find out that there is one ſupreme agent or intellectual being, which we call 
God : that praiſe and prayer are his due worſhip; and the reſt of thoſe deducements, 

I am confident are the remote effects of revelation, and unattainable by our diſ- 

I mean as ſimply conſidered, and without the benefit of divine illumination. 
So that we have not lifted up ourſelves to God, by the weak pinions of our reaſon, but 
he has to deſcend to us; and what Socrates ſaid of him, what Plato writ, 
and the reſt of the heathen philoſophers of ſeveral nations, is all no more than the twi- 
light of revelation, after the ſun of it was ſet in the race of Noah That there is ſome- 
thing above us, ſome principle of motion, our reaſon can apprehend, though it cannot 
diſcover what it is by its own virtue. And indeed it is very improbable, that we, who 
by the ſtrength of our faculties cannot enter into the knowledge of any Being, not ſo 


debarred not the ſons from their ſucceſſion. Or that ſo many ages had been delivered 


iloſophers, nay and ſome of our philoſophiſing divines, have toc much exalted the 
1 when they have maintained that, by their force, mankind has been 


uted; and that is it which St. Paul concludes 


much as of our own, ſhould be able to find out by them, that ſupreme nature, which we 


cannot otherwiſe define than by ſaying it is infinite ; as if infinite were definable, or in- 
finity a ſubject for our narrow underſtanding. They who would prove religion by reaſon, 
do but weaken the cauſe which they endeavour to ſupport: it is to take away the pillars 


from our faith, and to propit only with a twig; it is to deſign a tower like that of Babel, 
which, if it were poſlible, as it is not, to reach heaven, would come to nothing by the 


confuſion of the workmen. For every man is building a ſeveral way ; impotently con- 
ceited of his own model and his own materials: reaſon is always ſtriving, and always at 
2a loſs ; and of neceſſity it muſt ſo come to paſs, while it is exerciſed about that which is 
not its proper object. Let us be content at laſt to know God by his own methods; at 
leaſt, ſo much of him as he is pleaſed to reveal to us in the ſacred ſcriptures ; to appre- 
hend them to be the work of God, is all our reaſon has to do; for all beyond it is the 
work of faith, which is the ſeal of heaven impreſſed upon our human underſtanding. 
And now for what concerns the holy biſhop Athanaſius, the preface of whoſe creed 
ſeems inconſiſtent with my opinion; which is, that heathens may 
the firſt place I defire it may be conſidered that it is the preface only, not the creed itſelf, 
which, till 1 am better informed, is of too hard a digeſtion for my charity. Ir is not 
tha® 1 am ignorant how many ſeveral texts of ſcripture ſeemingly ſupport that cauſe ; 
but neither am I ignorant how all thoſe texts may receive a kinder and more mollified 
interpretation. Every man who ts read in church hiſtory, knows that belief was drawn 
up after a long conteſtation with Arius, concerning the divinity of our bleſſed Saviour, 
and his being one ſubſtance with the father; and that thus compiled it was ſent abroad 


poſſibly be ſaved: in | 
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among the chriſtian churches, as a kind of teſt, which whoſoever took was looked upon 
as an orthodox believer. It is manifeſt from hence, that the heathen part of the empire 
was not concerned in it; for its buſineſs was not to diſtinguiſh berwixt Pagans and 
Chriſtians, but betwixt Heretics and true Believers. This, well conſidered, takes off 
the heavy weight of cenſure, which I would willingly avoid from ſo venerable a man; 
for if this propoſition, * whoſoever will be ſaved,” be reſtrained only to thoſe to whom it 
was intended, and for whom it was compoſed, I mean the Chriſtians ; then the anathema 
reaches not the Heathens, who had never heard ef Chriſt, and were nothing intereſted 
in that diſpute. Aſter all, I am far from blaming even that prefatory addition to the 
creed, and as far from caviling at the continuance of it in the liturgy of the church, where 
on the days appointed it is publicly read: for I ſuppoſe there is the ſame reaſon for it 
now, in oppoſition to the Socinians, as there was then againſt the Arians; the one 
being a Hereſy, which ſeems to have been refined out of the other; and with how much 
more plauſibility of reaſon it combats our religion, with ſo much more caution it ought 
to be avoided : therefore the prudence of our church is to be commended, which has in- 
terpoſed her authority for the recommendation of this creed. Vet to ſuch as are 
grounded in the true belief, thoſe explanatory creeds, the Nicene and this of Athanaſius 
might perhaps be ſpared ; for what is ſupernatural, will always be a myſtery in ſpight of 
expoſition z and for my own part, the plain apoſtles creed is moſt ſuitable to my weak 
underſtanding, as the ſimpleſt diet is the moſt eaſy of digeſtion. 

T have dwelt longer on this ſubje& than I intended, and longet than perhaps I ought; 


for having laid down, as my foundation, that the ſcripture is a rule; that in all things 


| needful to ſalvation it is clear, ſufficient, and ordained by God Almighty for that pur- 


poſe, I have left myſelf no right to interpret obſcure places, ſuch as concern the poſhbility 
of eternal happineſs to heathens : becauſe whatever is obſcure is concluded not neeeflary 
to be known. 

But, by aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon of our faith, I have unavoidably created 
to myſelf two forts of enemies: the papiſts indeed, more directly, becauſe they have 
kept the ſcripture from us what they could; and have reſerved to themſeves a right of 
interpreting what they have delivered under the pretence of infallibility : and the fanatics 
more collaterally, becauſe they have aſſumed whzt amounts to an infallibility, in we 
private ſpirit: and have detorted thoſe texts of {cripture which are not neceſſary to ſal- 
vation, to the damnable uſes of ſedition, diſturt;ance and deſtruction of the civil govern- 
ment. To begin with the papiſts, and to ſpea's freely, I think them the leſs dangerous, 
at leaſt in appearance, to our preſent ſtatr.; for not only the penal laws are in force 
againſt them, and their number is contemptible; but alſo their peers and commons are 
excluded from parliament, and conſequently thoſe laws in no probability of being 
repealed. A general and uninterrupted plot of their clergy, ever ſince the Reformation, 
I ſuppoſe all proteſtants believe, for it is rot reaſonable to think but that ſo many of their 
orders, as were outed from their fat poſſeſſions, would endeavour a re- entrance againſt 
thoſe whom they account heretics. Vs for the late deſign, Mr. Coleman's letters, for 
aught I know, are the beſt eviderice ; and what they diſcorer, without wire-drawing 
their ſenſe, or malicious gloſſes, all men of reaſon conclude credible. If there be any 
thing more than this required of me, I muſt believe it as well as I am able, in ſpight of 
the witneſics, and out of a decent conformity to the votes of parliament ; for I ſuppoſe 
the fanatics will not allow the private ſpirit in this caſe. Here the infallibility is at leaſt in 
one part of the government; and our underſtandings as well as our wills are repreſented. 
But to return to the Roman Catholics, how can we be ſecure from the practice of jeſuited 
papiſts in that religion? For not two or three of that order, as ſome of them would im- 
poſe upon us, but almoſt the whole body of them are of opinion, that their infallible 
maſter has a right over kings, not only in ſpirituals but tæmporals. Not to name Ma- 
riana, Bellarmine, Emanuel Sa, Molina, Santare, Simancha, and at leaſt twenty others 
of foreign countries; we can produce of our nation, Campian, and Doleman or Parſons, 


beſides many are named whom I have not read, who all of them atteſt this doctrine, 
Vor. III. K 
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that the pope can depoſe and give away the right of any ſovereign prince, *{; vel paulum da- 
« flexerit,” if he ſhall never ſo little warp : but if he once comes to be excommuni - 
cated, then the bond of obedience is taken off from ſubjects; and they may and ought to 
drive him like another Nebuchadnezzar, ex hominum Chriſttanorum dominatu, from 
exerciſing dowinion over chriſtians ; and to this they are bound by virtue of divine pre- 
cept, and by all the ties of conſcience, under no Jeſs penalty than damnation. If they 
anſwer me, as a learned prieſt has lately written, that this doctrine of the Jeſuits is not 
« de fide ;” and that conſequently they are not obliged by it, they muſt pardon me, if 1 
think they have faid nothing to the purpoſe ; for it is a maxim in their church, 
where points of faith are not decided, and that doctors are of contrary opinions, they 
may follow which part they pleaſe ; but more ſafely the moſt received and moſt autho- 
rized. And their champion Bellarmine has told the world, in his apology, that the 
king of England is a vaſſal to the pope, ** ratione directi Domini,” and that he holds in 
villanage of his Roman landlord. Which is no new claim put in for England. Our 
chronicles are his authentic witneſſes, that king John was depoſed by the fame plea, and 
Philip Auguſtus admitted tenant. And which makes the more for Bellarmine, the 
French king was again ejected when our king ſubmitted to the church, and the crown 
was received under the ſordid condition of a vaſſalage. | 

It is not ſufficient for the more moderate and well meaning catholics, of which I doubr 
not there are many, to produce the evidences of their loyalty to the late king, and to de- 
clare their innocency in this plot: I will grant their behaviour in the firſt, to have been 
as loyal and as brave as they deſire; and will be willing to hold them excuſed as to the 
ſecond, I mean when it comes to my turn, and aft-r my. bettets; for it is a madneis to 
be ſober alone, while the nation continues drunk: but that ſaying of their father Creſ. 
is ſtill running in my head, that they may be diſpenſed with in their obedience to an 
heretic prince, while the neceſſity of the times {hall oblige them to it: for that, as another 
of them tells us, is only the effect of chriſtian prudence ; but when once they fha'l get 
power to ſhake him off, an herctic is no lawful king, and conſequently to rife againtt 
him is no rebellion. 1 ſhou:d be glad, rherefore, that they would follow the advice 
which was charitably given them by a reverend prelate of our church; namely, that t 
would join in a public act of diſowning and dereiting thoſe Jeſuitic principles; and ſub- 
ſeribe to all doctrines which deny the pope's authority of depoſing kings, and releaſing 
ſubjects from their oath of allegiance : to which I ſheuld think they might eaſily be in- 
duced, if it be true that this preſent pohe has condemned the doctrine of king-kilkng, a 
theſis of the Jcſuits maintained, amongit others, “ ex cathedra,” as they call it, or in 
open conſiſtory. 

Leaving them therefore in fo fair a way, if they pleafe themſelves, of ſatisfying all 
reaſonable men of their ſincctity and good mæuning to the government, I ſhall make bold 
to conſider that other extreme in our religion, I mean the fanatics or ſchiſmatics, of the 
Englith church. Since the Bible has been tranſlated into our tongue, they have uſed it 
fo, as if their buſineſs was not to be ſaved but to be damned by its contents. If we con- 
fider only them, better had it been for the Engliſh nation, that it had ſtill remained in the 
original Greek and Hebrew, or at leaſt in the honeſt Latin of St. Jerome, than that ſeve- 
ral texts in it ſhould have been prevarieated to the deſtruction of that government, which 
put it into ſo ungrateful hands. 

How many hereſies the firſt tranſlation of Tindal produced in few years, let my lord 
Herbert's hiſtory ot Henry the Eighth inform you; inſomuch, that ſor the groſs errors in 
at, and the great miſchiefs it occaſioned, a ſentence paſſed on the ſirſt edition of the 
Bible, too ſhameful almoſt ro be repeated. After the ſhort reign of Edward the Sixth, 
who had continued to carry on the Reformation on other principles than it was begun, 
2 one knows that not only the chief promoters of that work, but many others, whoſe 
conſciences would not diſpenſe with popery, were forced, for fear of perſecution, to 
* Ne climates : from whence returning at the beginning of Queen Elizabeth's reign, 
many of them who had been in France, and at Geneva, brought back the rigid opinions 
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and imperious diſcipline of Calvin, to graft upon our reformation. Which, though they 
cunningly concealed at firſt, as well knowing how nauſeouſly that drug would go down in 
a lawful monarchy, which was preſcribed for a rebellious commonwealth, yet they 
always kept itin reſerve ; and were never wanting to themſelves either in court or parlia- 
ment, when either they had any proſpect of a numerous party of fanatic members of the 
one, or the encouragement of any favourite in the other, whoſe covetouſneſs was gaping 
at the patrimony of the church. They who will conſult the works of our veacrable 
Hooker, or the account of his life, or more particularly the letter written to him on this 
ſubject, by George Cranmer, may ſee by what gradations they proceeded ; from the dif- 
like of cap and ſurplice. the very next ſtep was admonitions to the parliament againſt the 
whole government eccleſiaſtical : then came out volumes in Englſh and Latin in defence 
of their tenets: and immediately practices were ſet on foot to ere their diſcipline with- 
out authority. Thoſe not ſucceeding, ſatire and railing was the next: and Martin 
Mar-prelate, the Marvel of thoſe times, was the firſt preſbyterian ſcribler, who ſanctiſied 
libels and ſcurrility to the uſe of the good old cauſe. Which was done, ſays my author, 
upon this account ; that their ſerious treatiſes having been fully anſwered and refured, 
they might compaſs by railing what they had loſt by reaſoning; and when their cauſe was 
ſunk in court and parliament, they might at leaſt hedge in a ſtake amongſt the rabllle : 
for to their ignorance all things are wit which are abuſive ; but if church and ſtz-2 were 
made the theme, then the doctoral degree of wit was to be taken at Billingſgate: even 
the molt ſaintlike of the party, though they durſt not excuſe this contempt and vilifying of 
the government, yet were pleaſed, and grinned at it with a pious ſmile; and called it a 
judgment of God againſt the hierarchy. Thus ſectaries, we may fee, were born with 
teeth, foulmouthed and ſcurillous from their infancy : and if ſpiritual pride, venom, 
violence, contempt of ſuperiors, and flander, had been the marks of orthodox belief; 
the preſbytery and the reſt of our ſchiſmatics, which are their ſpawn, were always the 
moſt viſible church in the chriſtian world. 

It is true the government was too ſtrong at that time for a rebellion ; but to ſhew what 
proficiency they had made in Calvin's ſchool, even then their mouths watered at it: for 
two of their gifted brotherhood Hucket and Copn-nger, as the ſtory tells us, got up into 
a peaſe-cart and harangued the people, to diſpoſe them to an inſurrection, and to eſtabliſh 
their diſcipline by force: fo that however it comes about, that now they celebrate queen 
Elizabeth's birth night, as that of their ſaint and patroneſs; yet then they were for doing 
the work of the Lord by arms againſt her: and in all probability they wanted but a fana- 
tic lord mayor and two ſheritfs of their party, to have compaſſed it. 

Our venerable Hooker, after many admonitions which he had given them, towards 
the end of his preface, breaks out into this prophetic ſpeech. * There is in every one 
of theſe conſiderations molt juſt cauſe to fear, leſt our haſtineſs to embrace a thing of ſo 
e perilous conſequence (meaning the preſbyterian diſcipline) ſhould cauſe poſterity to 
„feel thoſe evils which as yet are more eaſy for us to prevent, than they would be for 
them to remedy.” | 

How fatally this Caſſandra has foretold, we know too well by fad experience: the 
ſeeds were ſown in the time of queen Elizabeth, the bloody harveſt ripened in the reign 
of king Charles the Martyr: and becauſe all the ſheaves could not be carried off without 
ſhedding ſome of the looſe grains, another crop is too like to follow: nay, I fear it is 


unavoidable if the conventiclers be permitted ſtill to ſcatter. 


A man may be ſuffered to quote an adverſary to our religion when he ſpeaks truth: 
and it is the obſervation of Maimbours, in his Hiſtory of Calviniſm, that whererer that 
diſcipline was planted and embraced, rebellion, civil war, and miſery, attended it. 
And how indeed ſhould it happen otherwiſe? Reformation of church and ſtate has 
always been the ground of our diviſions in England. While we were Papiſts, our 
holy father rid us, by pretending authority out of the ſcriptures to depoſe princes ; when 
we ſhook off his authority, the ſectaries furniſhed themſelves with the ſame weapons; 
and out of the ſame magazine, the * ſo that the ſcriptures, which are in chemſelves 
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the greateſt ſecurity of governors, as commanding expreſs obedience to them, are now 
turned to their deſtruction; and never, ſince the Reformation, has there wanted a text 
of their 1 ing to authorize a rebel. And it is to be noted by the way, that the 
doctrines of king-killing and ng, which have been taken up only by the worſt 
party of the Papiſts, the moſt flatterers of the pope's authority, have been 
eſpouſed, defended, and are ftill maintained by the whole body of non conformiſts and 
republicans. It is but dubbing themſelves the people of God, which it is the intereſt of 
their to tell them they are, and their own intereſt to believe ; and after that, 
they cannot dip into the Bidle, but one text or another will turn up for their purpoſe : 
if they are under ution, as they call it, then that is a mark of their election; if 
they flouriſh, then works miracles for their deliverance, and the ſaints are to poſſeſs 
the earth. 

They may think themſelves to be too roughly handled in this paper, but I, who know 
beſt how far I could have gone on this ſubject, muſt be bold to tell them are ſpared: 
though at the ſame time I am not ignorant that they interpret the mildneſs of a writer 
to them, as they do the mercy of the t; in the one they think it fear, and 
conclude it weakneſs in the other. The beſt way for them to confute me is, as I 
before adviſed the Papiſts, to diſclaim their principles and renounce their practices. 
We ſhall all be glad to think them true Engliſhmen when they obey the king, and true 
Proteſtants when hey conform to the church diſcipline. 

It remains that vaint the reader, that theſe verſes were written for an ingenious 

ng — ox tak, a ds tranſlation of the critical hiſtory of the Old 
Teltament, compoſed by the learned father Simon ; the verſes therefore are addreſſed to 
the tranſlator of that work, and the ſtyle of them is, what it ought to be, epiſtolary. 

If any one be fo lamentable a critic as to require the ſmoothneſs, the numbers, and 
the turn of heroic poetry in this poem ; I muſt tell him that if he has not read Horace, 
I have ſtudied him, and hope the ſtyle of his epiſtles is not ill imitated here. The ex- 
purely for inſtruction, ought to be plain and natural, and yet 
majeſtic : for here the poet is preſumed to be a kind of lawgiver : and thoſe three quali- 
* le ſtyle. The florid, elevated, and 
s; for love and hatred, fear and anger, are begotten in the 
» by ſhewing their objects out of their true proportion, either greater than the life, or 
leſs : but inſtruQtion is to be given by ſhewing them what they naturally are. A man is 
to be cheated into paſſion, but to be reaſoned into truth. 
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IM as the borrow'd beams of moon and lars 

To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 
Is reaſon to the ſoul: ard as on high, 
Thoſe rolling fires diſcover but the tky, 
Not light us here; ſo reafon's ghmmering ray 
Was lent, not to aſſure our doubtſul way, 
But guide us upward to a better day. 
And as thoſe — 32 — d. ſappear 
When Ccay's bright aicends our hemiſphere ; 
So pale grows reaſon at religion's fight ; _ 
So dies, and ſo diſſolves in ſupernatural light. 


[That vice triumphs, and virtue ſuffers here, 

A brand that ſovereign juſtice cannot bear: 

Our reaſon prompts us to a furure ſtate : 

The laſt appeal from fortune and from fate : 

Where God's all-righteous ways will be declar d; 

The bad meet puniſhment, the good reward. 
„ by his own ſtrength to heaven would 


\nd would not be oblig'd to God for more. 
Vain wretched creature, how art thou miſled 
To think thy wit theſe god-like notions bred ! 


Some few, whoſe lamp ſhone brighter, have been led Theſe truths are not the product of thy mind, 


From cauſe to cauſe, to nature's ſecret head; 
And found that one firſt principle muſt be; 
But what, or who that univerſal He; 

Whether ſorne ſoul incompaſſing this ball 
Unmade, unmov'd ; yet making, moving all ; 
Or var. ous atoms, interfering dance, 

Leap'd into form, the r.oble work of chance ; 


Not ev'n the Stagirite himſelf could ſee ; 

And Epicurus gueſs'd as well as he; 

As blindly grovp'd they for a future ſtate ; 

As raſhly judg'd of providence and fate: 

But leaſt of all could their endeavours find 

What moſt concern'd the good of human kind: 
For happineſs was never to be ſound ; 

But vaniſh'd from them like enchanted ground. 
One thought content the good to be enjoy d: 
This every little accident deſtroy d: 

The wiſer madmen did for virtue toil : 

A thorny, or at beſt a barren ſoil : 

In pleaſure ſome their glutton ſouls would ſteep ; 


Or this great all was from eternity ; | 


But found their line too ſhort, the well tho deep ; 

And leaky veſſels which no bliſs could keep. 

Thus anxious thoughts in endleſs circles roll, 

Without a centre where to fix the ſoul : 

In this wild maze their vain endeavours end : 

How can the leſs the greater comprehend ? 

Or finite reaſon reach Infinity ? 

For what could ſat om Cod were more than He. 
The Deiſt thinks he ſtands on firmer ground; 

Cries evpnxa, the mighty ſecret's found : 

God is that ſpring of good; ſupreme and beſt ; 

We made te ſerve, and in that ſervice bleſt. 

Hf ©, ſome rules of worſhip muſt be given, 

Diſtributed alike to all by heaven: 

Elfe God were partial, and to ſome deny d 

The means his juſtice ſhould for all provide. 

This general worſhip is to praiſe and pray : 

One part to borrow bleſſings, one to pay: 

And when frail nature ſlides into offence, 

The ſacrifice ſor crimes is penitence. 

Yet, fince the effects of providence, we find, 

Are variouſly diſpens'd to human kind; 


But dropt trom heaven, and of a nobler kind. 
Reveal'd religion firſt inform'd thy fight, 

And reaſon ſaw not till faith ſprune the light. 
Hence all thy natural worſhip takes the ſource: 
"Tis revelation what thou think" diſcourſe. 
Elſe how com'ſt thou to ſee theſe truths ſo clear, 
Which ſo obſcure to heathens did appear ? 

Not Plato theſe, nor Ariſtotle found : 

Nor he whoſe wiſdom oracles renown'd. 

Haſt thou a wit ſo deep, or fo ſublime, 

Or canſt thou lower dive, or higher climb ? 
Canſt thou by reaſon more of godhead know 
Than Plutarch, Seneca, or Cicero ? 

Thoſe giant wits in happier ages born, 

When arms and arts did Greece and Rome adorn, 
_ — ſuch n no ſuch piles could raiſe 
natural wor chip, built on and pra 
To one ſole Cod. 8 EY 

Nor did remorſe to expiate ſin preſcribe: 

| But ſle their fellow ——ů—ů— — hribe: 
The guiltleſs victim groan'd for their offence ; 
And cruelty and blood was penitence. 

If ſheep and oxen could atone ſor men, 

Ah! at how cheap a rate the rich might fin ! 

And great oppreſſors might heaven's wrath 

By offering his own creatures for a ſpoil ! 

Dar'ſt tzou, poor worm, offend Infinity ? 

And muſt the terms of peace he given by thee ? 

Then thou art Juſtice in the laſt appeal ; 

Thy eaſy God inſtructs thee to rebel: 

And, like a king remote and weak, muſt take 
What ſatisfaction thou art pleas d to make. 

But if there be a power too juſt and ſtrong. 


To wink at crimes, and bear unpuniſh'd wiong ; 


Look hum'ily upward, ſee his will diſcloſe 

The ſorſeit firſt, and then the fine impoſe: 

A mulct thy poverty co id never pay, 

Had not eternal wiſco a found the way : 

And with celeſtial wcalta ſuppl,'d thy ſtore ; 

His * makes the fine, his mercy quits the 
core. 

See God deſcending in thy huro mn frame; 

Th' offended ſuffering in th* oJender's name 
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All thy miſdeeds to him imputed ſee, 
And all his righteouſneſs devolv'd on thee. 

For, granting we have ſinn'd, and that th* offence 
Of man is made againſt Omniporence, 
Some price that bears pr@port.on muſt be paid; 
And infinite with infinite be weigh'd. 
See then the Deiſt loſt : remorſe ſor vice, 
Not paid; or, paid, inadequate in pr.ce : 
What farther means can reaſon row dire, 
Or what relief from human w.t expect? 
That ſhews vs ſick ; and ſadly are we ſure 
Still to be fick, till heaven reveal the cure : 
If then heaven's will muſt needs be underſtood, 
Which muſt, if we want cure, ard heaven be good, 
Let all records of will reveal'd be ſhown ; 
With ſcripture all in equal balance thrown, 
And our one ſacred book wil! be that one. 

Proof needs not here ; for whether we compare 
That impiovs, idle, ſuperſtitious warc 
Of rites, luſtrations, offerings, which he ſore, 
In various ages, various countries bore, 
With chriſtian faith and virtues, we {all find 
None anſwering tb great ends of human kind 
But this one rule of life, that ſhews us bett 
How God may be appeas'd, and mortal: tieft. 
Whether ſrom length of time its worth we draw, 
The word is ſcarce more ancient than the law: 
Heaven's early care preicrib'd for every age; 
Firſt, in the ſoul, and aiter, in the page. 
Or, whether more abſtractedly we look, 
Or on the writers, or the written hook, 


Whence, but ſcom heaven, could men unſkill'd in 


arts, 

In ſeveral ages born, in ſeveral parts, 
Weave ſuch agreeing truths ? or how, or why,. 
Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lye ? 
Unaſk'd their pains, ungratefu! their advice, 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price. 

If on the book itſelſ we caſt our view, 
Concurrent heathens prove the ſory true: 
The coctrine, miracles; which muſt convince, 
For heaven in them appeals to human ſeric : 
And though they prove not, they cor tin the cauſc, 
When what is taught agrees with rature's laws. 

Then for the ſtile, majeſtic and divine, 
It ſpeaks no leſs than God in every line: 
Commanding words; wth oe force is ſt. il the ſame 
As the firſt fiat that produc'd our frame. 
All faiths befide, or did by arnis aſcend; 
Or ſenſe indulg*d has mace raking ti. cir friend : 
This orly doctrine dots our luſts vppote : 
Umed by nature's mil, in which it goes; 
Cos to our intereſts, curt ing ſenſe and fin ; 
Opprcfs'd without, and undermin'd within, 
It thrives tlnoueh pain; its own tormentors tires; 
Ard with a ſtubborn patience ſtill aſpires. 
To what can reaſon ſuch effects ailign 
Tranſcending nature, but to laws divine; 
Which in that ſacred volume are contain'd ; 
Sufficient, clear, 2nd for that uſe ordain'd; 

But ſtay, the de iſt here will ure anew, 
No ſupernatural worſhip can he true: 
Becauſe a law is that alone 
Which muſt to all, and every where, be known : 
A ſtile fo large, as not this book can claim, 
Nor onght that bears reveal'd religion's name. 
Lis faid the ſourd of a Meſſiah's birth 
I« gore through all the habitable earth: 
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But ſtill that text muſt be confin'd alone 
To what was then inhabited aud krown : 
And what prov. ſion could from thence accrue 
To Indian ſouls, and worl''s diſcover d new ? 
In other parts it helps, that ages paſt, 
The ſcriptures there were known, aud were em- 
brac' d, 
Till fin ſprrad once again the ſhades of night : 
What's that to theſe, who never ſaw the liglit ? 
Of all object. ons this indeed is chief 
To ſtartle reaſon, ſtagrer frail belief: 
We grant, tis true, that heaven from human ſenſe 
Has hid the ſecret paths of provicer ce: 
But boundleſs viſiom, boundleſs mercy, may 
Find ev'n for thoſe bewilder*d ſouls, a way: 


17 from his nature foes may pity claim. 


Much more may ſtrangers who nc'er heard his 
name. 

And touch ro rame he ſor ſalvation known, 

Fut that of his «ternal Son's alone; 

Who knows how tar tranſcending goodneſs can 

Extend tlie merits of that Son to man ? 

Who knows what reaſons may his mercy lead; 

Or ignorance invincible may plead ? 

Not only charity hids hope the beſt, 

Pur more the great apoſtle has expreſt : 

That iſ the Centiles, whom ro law irſpir'd ; 

Ng nature dic what was by law requn:r'd ; 

They, wo the written rule had never krown, 

Wert to themſelves Forh rule and law alone 

To nature's plain indictment they Nall rad; 

And by their conficience be condemn'd ur hte.“ 

Moſt righteous dm! becaufe a rule : eve d 

Is rone ro thoſe from whom it was concea!'d, 

Then thoſe v foliow*'d rexſon's d Cates r.glt ; 

Liv'd up, and lifted high their natura! Laht; 

With Socrates may fe their Mi:61"5 ace, 

While rioutind rumic-martyr; wart 4 ace. 
Nor does it haulk my charity o fi 

Tu Erypiian biſtop of arother mii d: 

! ut ihvaph his creed cternai truth contains, 

Ii lard tor man to Coon 16 ehe pains 


Al wrolchov'd ret all Hie al requiitd 6 
Unleſs be firft could prove be was uſhir'd. 
| Then let vs either thirk he 1 ant to ſay 


This aith, where putliſh*d, vas the only way; 


; Or e'te cor.clede that, Arius to contute, 
{The gee: old man, 160 carer in diff ute, 
FTiew high, ard as hs chriſtian ſury rote, 


Danm'd a!l ar heretics who durſt oppoſe. 
Thus far my charity this path has try ; 
A nuuch urfk;lful, but weal-mcaring guide: 
Yet __ 2 are, ev u theſe crude tl ouglits were 
we 


y reading that which hetter thou haſt read, 


Thy matciilets author's work : which thou, my 


| friend, 
ny wel! rranflating hetter doſt commend : 


hoe youthful hours which, of thy equals moſt 
In toys have ſquander'd, or in vice have loſt, 
Thoſe hours haſt thou to rohler uſe employ d; 
And the ſevere delights of truth enjoy d. 
Witneſs this weighty book, in which appears 
The crabbed toil of many thoughttul years, 
Spent by thy author, in the ſifting care 

Of rabbins old ſophiſticated ware 

From fold divine; which he who well can for 


— atterwards make algebra a ſport. 


is 


a ere 


my 
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A treaſure, which if country curates buy, 
"They Junius and Tremellius may deiy: 
Save pains in various readings, and tranſlations ; 


Arc there not many poinfs, ſome needful ſure 
To ſaving faith, that ſcripture leaves obſcure ? 
Which every ſect will wreſt a ſeveral way, 


And without Hebrew make moſt learn'd quotations. For what one ſect interprets, all ſets may: 


A work fo full with vations learning fraught, 

So nicely ponder d, yet fo ſtrongly wrought, 
As nature's height, and art's laſt hand requir'd : 
As much as man could compaſs, utunſpir'd. 
Where we may ſee what errors have been made 
Both in the copycrs and tranſlators trade : 

How Jewiſh, Popiſh, intereſts have prevail'd, 
And where infallibility has ſail'd. 


For ſome, who have his ſecret meanins gueſs'd, 


Have ſound our avtt:or not too much a prieſt : 
For faſhion-ſake he ſeems to have recourſe 

To pope, and councils, and tradition's force ; 
Bur he that old traditions could ſubdue, 

Could not but find rhe weaknefs of the new : 

It ſcripture, though deriv'd from heavenly birth, 
Has bern but careleſaly preſerv d on carth ; 

If God's own pcople, who of God beiore 


We hold, and ſay we prove from ſcripture plain, 

1 hat Chriſt is Cod; the bold Socinian 

From the ſame ſcripture urges he 's but man. 

Now what appeal can end th' important ſuit ? 

Loth parts talk loudly, But the rule is mute. 
Shall I ſpeak plain, and in a nation free 

Aſſume an honeſt layman's liberty? : 

I think, according to my little ſkill, |; 

To my own mother-church ſubmitting Mill, 

That many have been ſav'd, and many may, 

Who never heard this queſtion brought in play. 

Th' unletter*d Chriſtian who believes in groſs, 

Plods on to heaven; and ne er is at a loſs: 

For the ſtreight-gate would be made ſtreighter yet, 

Were none admitted there but men of wit. 

The few by nature form'd, with learning fraught, 

! Porn to inſtru, as others to be taught, 


Knew what we know, and had been promis'd more, Muft ſtudy well the ſacred page ; and fee 


In fuller terms, of heaven's afftiting care, 

And who did neither time nor Rucy ſpare 

To keep this hook untainted, unperplc xt, 

Let in g:ois errors to corrupt tie tent. 

Omitted paragraphs, embro:d the fenfe, 

With vain traditions ttopt the gaping icnce, 
Which every common hand pull'd up with caſe : 


What ſafety from ſuch bruſhwood-helps as theſe ? 


It written words from time are not fecur*d, 
How can we think have oral ſounds endut d? 
Which thus tranſmitted, if one mouth kas tail'd 
Immortal lyes on ages are intail'd : 


And tizat ſome ſuch have he.n, is prov'd too plain 


I: we contider intereſt, church, and gain. 
O but, ſays one, tradition ſet atide, 
V nere can we hope for an unerring guide ? 
For fince th” original ſcripture has been lot, 
All copies diſagrecing, main'd the molt, 
Or chriſtian faith can have re certain ground, 
Or truth in church tradition muſt be ſound. 
Suci an omniſcient church we with indecd ; 


| Which doctrine, this, or that, does beſt agree 
| With the whole tenor of the work divine: 


| And plainlieſt points to heaven's reveal'd defign : 


Which expoſition flows from genuine ſenſe, 
And which is torc'd by wit and eloquence. 
Not that tradition's parts are uſeleſs here : 
When general, old, diſintereſted, clear: 
That ancient Fathers thus expound the page, 
Gives truth the reverend majeſty of age: 
Confirms its force by bideing every teſt ; 

For beſt authorities, next rules, are beſt. 
And ſtill the nearer to the ſpring we go 


;| More limpid, more unſoil'd the waters flow. 


Thus firſt traditions were a proof alone; 5 
Could we be certain ſuch they were, ſo krown : 
But ſince ſome flaws in long deſcent may be, 
They make not truth but ility. 

Ev'n Arius and Pelazius durſt provoke 

To what the centuries preceding ſpoke. 

Such difterence is there in an oft-told tale : 

But truth by its own finews will prevail. 


"T were worth both Teſtaments ; caſt in the creed: Tradition written therefore more commends 


Rut if this mother be a guide fo ſure, 

As can all douhts reſolve, all truth ſecure, 

Then her intallibility, as well 

Where copies are corrupt or lame can tell ; 

Reſtore loſt canon with as little pains, 

As truly explicate what ftill remains : 

Which yet no council dare pretend to do; 

Unleſs like Eidras they could write it news : 

Strange confidence ſtill to interpret true, 

Vet not be ſure that all they have explain'd 

Is in the bleſt original contain'd. 

More ſafe, and much more modeſt tis, to ſay 

God would not leave mankind without a way : 

And that the ſcriptures, though not every where 

Free from corruption, or intire, or clear, 

Are uncorrupt, ſufficient, clear, intire, 

In all things which our needful faith require. 

If others in the ſame glaſs better ſce, 

"Tis for themſelves they look, but not for me: 

For my ſalvation muſt its doom reccive, 

Not from what others, but what I believe. 
Muſt all tradition then be ſet aſide ? 

This to affirm, were ignorance or pride. 


Authority, than what from voice deſcends : 
And thus, as perſect as irs kind can be, 
[Rolls down to us the ſacred hiſtory : 
Wiuch, from the univerſal church receiv'd, 
I; try*'d, and after, for itſelf believ'd. 3 

The partial Papiſts would infer from hence 
Their church, in laſt reſort, ſhould judge the ſenſe. 
But firſt they would aſſume, with wonderous art, 
15 hemſelves to be the whole, who are but part 
Of that vaſt frame the church; yet grant they were 
The handers-down, can they from thence infer 
A right t interpret? or would they alone, 
Who brought the preſent, claim it for their on 
The book 's a common largeſs to mankind : 
Not more ſor them than every man deſign'd : 
The welcome nevvs is in the letter found ; 
The carrier 's not commiſſion'd to expound. 
It ſpeaks itſelf, and what it does contain, 
In all things needful to be known is plain. 

In times o'ergrown with ruſt and i 
A gainful trade their clergy did advance: 
When want of learning kept the laymen low, 
py none but prieſts were authoriz'd to know: 


* " 
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J 
When what ſmall knowledge was, in them did 


; 
And he a God who could but read and ſpell ; 
Then mother-church did mightily prevail : 
She parcel'd out the Bible by retail : 
But ſtill expoanded what ſhe ſold or yave ; 
To keep it in her power to damn and fave : 
Scripture was ſcarce, and, as the market went, 
Poor laymen took ſalvation on content ; 
As needy men take money good or bad : 
God's word they had not, but the prieſt's they had. 
Yet wharte'er falſe conveyances they made, 
The lawyer ſtill was certain to be paid. 
In thoſe dark times they learn'd their knack ſo 
That by long uſe they grew infallible : 
At laſt a knowing age began t' enquire 
If they the book, or that did them infpire : 
And making narrower ſearch they found, though 


Jate, 
That what they thought the prieſt's, was their 
eſtate : 
Taught by the will produc'd, the written word, 
How long they had heen cheated on record. 
Thenevery man who ſaw the title fair, 
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This was the fruit the private ſpirit brought 
Occafion'd by great zeal and little thought. 
While crouds unlearn'd, with rude devotion war, 
About the ſacred viands buz and ſwarm. 
The fly-blown text creates a crawling brood ; 
And turns to s what was meant for iood ; 
A thouſand daily ſects riſe up and die; 
A thouſand more the periſh'd race ſupply : 
So all we make of heaven's diſcover'd will, 
Is ret to have it, or to uſe it ill. 
he danger's much the ſame ; on ſeveral ſhelves 
others wreck us, or we vreck ourſclves. 
What then remains. but waving each extreme, 


well, The tides of ignorance and pride to ſtem ? 


Neither (6 rich a treaſure to forego ; 


Nor proudly ſeck beyond our power to know: 


Faith is not built on diſquifitions vain ; 

The things we muſt believe are few and plain: 
'But, fince men will believe more than they nee d. 
And every man will make himſelf a creed, 

In doubtful queſtions tis the ſafeſt way 

To learn what unſuſpected ancients ſay : 

For tis not likely we ſhould higher ſoar 

In ſearch of heaven, than all the church before: 


Claim'd a child's part, and put in for a ſhare : Nor can we be decciv'd, unleſs we ſee 


Confſulted ſoberly his private good; 
And ſav'd himſelf as cheap as c'er he could. 

"Tis true, my friend, and far be flattery hence, 
This good had full as bad a conſequence : 
The book thus put in every vulgar hand, 
Which each preſum'd he beſt could underſtand, 
The common rule was made the common prey; 
And at the mercy ef the rabble lay. 
The tender page with horny fiſts was gall'd ; 
And he was gifted moſt that loudeſt baul'd: 
The ſpirit gave the co oral degree: | 
And every member of a company 
Was of his trade, and of the Bible free. 
Plain truths erough for neecful uſe they found ; 
But men would ſtill be itching to expound : 
ach was amhitious of th* ol-ſcureſt place, 
No meaſure ta'en from krowledge, all from grace. 
Study and pains were now no more their care; 
Texts were explain'd by faſting and by prayer: 


The ſcripture and the fathers diſagree. 

If after all they ſtand ſuſpected ſtill, 

For no man's faith depends upon his will; 

"Tis ſome relief, that points not clearly known 

Without much hazard may be let alone : 

And, after hearing what our church can ſay, 

If ſtill our reaſon runs another way, 

That private reaſon tis more juſt to curb, 

Than by diſputes the public diſturh, 

For points obſcure art of ſmall uſe to learn: 

But common quiet is mankind's concern. 
Thus have I made my own opinions clear : 

Yet neither praiſe expect, nor cenſure fear : 

And this unpoliſh'd rugged verſe I choſe ; 

As fitteſt for diſcourſe, and neareſt proſe : 

For while from ſacred truth I do not ſr-crve, 

Tom Sternhold's or Tom Shadwell's rhymes wit 
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THE ART OF POETRY. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HIS tranſlation of monſieur Boileau's Art of Poetry was made in the year 1680, 

by Sir William Soame of Suffolk, Baroner ; who being very intimately acquainted 

with Mr. Dryden, defired his reviſal of it. I ſaw the manuſcript lying in Mr. Dryden's 
hands for above ſix months, who made very conſiderable alterations in it, parti 

the beginning of the fourth Canto: and it being his opinion that it would be better to 

apply the poem to Engliſh writers, than keep to the French names, as it was firſt tran- 

flated, Sir William defired he would take the pains to make that alteration ; and ac- 

cordingly that was entirely done by Mr. Dryden. 

The poem was firſt publiſhed in the year 1683; Sir William was after ſent ambaſſador 
to Conſtantinople, in the reign of king James, but died in the voyage. 1 7 
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ASH author, tis a vain preſumptuous crime, And when to conquer her you bend your force, 


To undertake the ſacred art of rhyme ; The mind will triumph in the noble courſe ; 
If at thy birth the ſtars that rul'd thy ſenſe To reaſon's yoke ſhe quickly will incline, 
Shone not with a poetic influence; Which, far from hurting, renders her divine: 
In thy ſtrait genius thou wilt ſtill be bound, Put if negleQed will as eaſily ſtray, 
Find Phr-ebus deaf, and Pegaſus unſound. j And maſter reaſon which ſhe ſhould obey. 

You then that burn with the deſire to try Love reaton then; and let hate er you write 
Tae dangerous courſe of charming poetry; Borrow from her its beauty, force, and light. 
Torbcar in fruitle(s verſe to loſe your time, Moſt writers mounted on a reſty Muſe, \ 
Or take for genius the defire of rhyme : Extravagant and ſenſeleſs objects chuſe : 

Fear the allurements of a ſpecious bait, They think they err, if in their verſe they fall 
And well conſider your own ltorce and weight. On ar; thought that 's plain or natural: nj 

Nature ahounc in wits of every kind, Fly this exceſs ; and let Italians be 
And for each author can a talent find: Vain authors of Falſe glittering poetry. 

One may in verſe deſcribe an amorous flame, All ought to aim at ſenſe ;3 but moſt in vain 
Another ſharpen a ſhort epigram : Strive the hard paſs and ſlippery path to gain: 
Waller a hero's mighty acts extol, {You drawn, if to the right or left you ſtray ; 
Spenſer ſing Roſalind in paſtoral : Reaſon to go has often but one way. 

But authors that themſelves roo much eſteem, Sometimes an author, fond of his own thought, 
Loſe their own genius and miſtake their theme; Purſues its ohject till it's over-vrought : 

Thus in times paſt Dubartas vainly writ, If he deſcribes a houſe, he ſhews the face, 
Allaying ſacred truth with trifling wit, And after walks you round from place to place z 
Impertinently, and without delight, Here is a viſta, there the doors untold, 
Deſcrib'd the Iſraelite's triumphant flight, Balconies here are balluſtred with gold; 

And foilowing Moſes o'er the ſandy plain, | Then counts the rounds and ovals in the halls, 
Periſh'd with Pharaoh in th* Arabian main. The ſeſtocns, freezes, and the aſtragals;** 

Whate'er you write of pleaſant or ſublime, Tir'd with his tedious pomp away I run, 
Always let ſenſe accompany your ri:yme : And ſkip o'er twenty pages to be gone. 

Falſely they ſeem each other to oppoſe : Of ſuch deſcriptions rhe vain folly ſee, 
Rhyme muſt be made vvith reaſonꝰs laws to cloſe : | And ſhun their barren ſuperfiuity. 
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All that is needleſs carefully avoid: 

The mind once ſatisfy d is quickly cloy d: 

He cannot write who knows not to give o'er ; 

To mend one fault, he makes a hundred more : 

A verſe was weak, you turn it, much ton ſtrong, 

And grow ol. ſcure for fear you ſhould be long. 

Some are rot gaudy, bit are flat ard dry; 

Not to be low, »nother foars too high. 

Would you of every one deſerve the praiſe ? 

In writing, vary your diſcourſe and phrafe ; 

A frozen ſtyle that neither cbs nor flows, 

Inſtead of pleafing, makes us gave and core. 

Thoſe tedious authors are eſteemꝰd by none 

Who tire us, humming the ſame heavy tone. 

Happy who in his verſe can genrtiy ſteer, 

From grave to light ; from pleaſant to ſevere ; 

His works will be a&mir'd where ever four, 

And oft with buyers will be compaſs'd round. 

In all you write, be neither low ror vile: 

The meaneſt theme may have a proper ſtyle. 
The dull burleſque appear'd with impudence, 

And pleas'd by novelty in ſpite of ſenſe. 

All, except trivial points, grew out of date; 

Parnaſſus ſpoke the cant of Biliingſgate : 

Boundleſs and mad, diſorder d rhyme was ſeen : 

Diſguis'd Apollo chang'd to Harlequin. 

This plague, which firſt in country towns began, 

Cities and łingdoms quickly over-ran : 

The dulleſt ſcribblers ſome admirers found, 

And the Mock Tempeſt was a white revown'd : 

But this low ſtuff the town at laſt defpis'd, 

And ſcorn'd the folly that they once had priz'd ; 

Diftinguiſh'd dull from natural and plain, 

And left the villages to Fleckro's reign, 

Let not ſo mean a ſtyle your Muſe dehaſc ; 

But learn from Putler the huflooning grace: 

And let burleſque in ballads be employ'd : 

Yet noiſy bombaſt carcſully avoid, 

Nor think to raiſe, though on Pharſalia's plain, 

Millions of mourning mountains of the lain : 

Nor with Dubartas bridle up the floods, 

And perriwig with wool the baldpate woor's. 

Chufe a juſt ſtyle ; be grave without conſtraint, 

Great without pride, and lovely without paint : 

Write what your reader may be pleas'd to hear; 

And for the meaſure have a careful ear. 

On eaſy numbers fix your happy choice: 

Of jarring ſounds avoid the odjous noiſe : 

The fulleſt verſe and the moſt lat our d ſenſe, 

Diſpleaſe us, if the ear once take offence. 

Our ancient verſe, as homely as the times, 

Was rude, unmeaſur d, only tazg'd with rhymes; 

Number and cadence that have fince been ſrown, 

To thoſe unpoliſh'd writers were unkrown, 

Fairfax was he, who, in that Carker age, 

By his juſt rules reſtrain'd poetic rage; 


Spenſer did next in paſtorals excel, 


And taught the nohler art of writing well: 
To ſtricter rules the ſtanza did reſtrain, 
And found for poetry a richer vein. 
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[This headftrong writer falling from on high, 
Made follovring authors take leſs liberty. 
Waller came laſt, but was the firſt whoſe arc, 
uſt weight and meaſure did to verſe impart; 

hat of a well · plac d word could teach the force, 
And ſhew'd for poetry a nobler courſe : 
His happy genius did our tongue refine, 
And ea y words with pleaſing numbers join: 
His verſes to good method did apply, 

And chang'd hard dif.ord to ſoft harmony. 

All own'd his laws; which, long approv'd and 

try'd, 

To preſent authors row may be a guide. 

Tread boldly in his fteps, ſec re from fear, 

Add be | ke him in your expreſſions clear. 

If in your verſe you Graz, and ſenſe delay, 

My patience tires, my fancy vors aftray ; 

And from your vain diſcourſe 1 rum my mind, 
Nor ſearch an autl:or treubleſome to find. 
There is a kind of writer pleas d with found, 
Whoſe fuſtian head with clouds is compaſs'd 

round, 

Xo reaſon can diſpe: 6+ them with irs light : 
Learn then to think cre you pretend to W. ite. 
As your idea 's clear, or elſe obſcure, 
Th" expreſſion follows pert: ct or impure : 
What we conceive with cafe we can expreſ; ; 
Words to the notiens flow with readinets. 
Ohſerve the languace well in all you write, 
And ſwerve rot from it in your lottieſt flight. 
"The ſmootheſt verſe and the exacte ſt ſenſe 
Difpleaſe us, if ill Lagliſh give offence : 

A barbarou: phraſe no reader can approve ; 
Nor bombaſt, noiſe, or affeQation love, 

In ſhort, witho:!t pure language, what you veritte 
Can never yield us profit or delight. 

Cake time for thinking, never work in haſte ; 
And value not yourfelf for writing faſt. 

A rapid poem with fuch fury vr. t, 

Shews want of judgment, not atounding wit. 
More plt as d we are to fcc a river lead 

His gentle ſtreams along a flowery meac!, 

Than from high banks to hear loud torrents roar, 
With ſoamy waters on a muddy ſhore. 

Gently make haſte, of labour not afraid: 

A hundred times conſider what you ve ſaid : 
Poliſh, repoliſh, every colour lay, 

And ſomerimes add but oftener take away. 

"Tis not enough when ſwarming faults are writ, 
"That here and there are ſcatter'd fparks of wit ; 
Each ohject muſt be fix'd in the due place, 
And differing parts have correſponding grace : 
Till, by a curious art diſpos'd, we find 

One perie& whole, of all rhe pieces join'd. 
Keep to your ſuhject cloſe in all you ſay; 

Nor for a ſounding ſentence ever ſtray. 

The public cenſure for your writings fear, 

And to yourſelf be critic moſt ſevere. 

Famaſtic wits their darling follies love ; 

But find you faithſul friends that will approve, 


— 


Then Davenant came; who with a new-ſfound art, That on your works may look with caretul eyes, 


Chane'd all, ſpoil'd all, and had his way apart; 
His havghty Muſe all others did deſpiſe, 

And thought in triumph to bear off the prize, 
Till the ſharp- ſiehted critics of the times 

In their Mock-Gondibert expos'd his rhymes ;_ 
The laurels he pretended did refuſe, 

And daſh'd the hopes of his aſpiring Mufe. 


And of your faults he zealous enemies: 

Lay ”y an author's pride and vanity, 

And from a friend a flatterer deſcry, 

Who ſeems to like, but means not what he ſays : 
Embrace true counſel, but ſuſpect falſe praiſe. 

A ſycophant will every thing admire: 


Each verſe, each ſentence, ſets his ſoul on fire: 
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Al is ovine ! there's net a word am'ſs ! 
He ſhakes with joy, and weeps with tenderneſs, 
He overpowers you with his mighty praiſe. 
"Truth never moves in thoſe inipetuons ways: 
A taithtul triend is care ful of your fame, 
And freely will your heedleis errors blame ; 
He cannot pardon « i.cele@ed line, 
But verſe to rule and order will confine. 
Revrove of worꝗs the too affected found z 
Here the terſe flags, and your expreſſion 's round, 
Your tancy tires, and your diſco- iſe grows vain, 
Your terms improyer, make them juſt and plain. 
Thus dis a la. tliful friend will freedom uſe ; 
But avtiors, partial to their darling Muſe, 
Think to protect it they have juſt pretence, 
And at your jriendly counſel rake ot ner. 
Said you of this that the expreſſion s fiat ? 
Your ſervant, fir, you muſt excuſe me that, 
He anſwers you. This word has here no grace, 


Pray, leave it out. That, fir. *s the propereſt place. 


Thi, turn 1 like ret: *Tis approv'd by all. 
Thus, retvilute not from ore fault to fall, 

If there 's a ſyllable of which you doubt, 
"Tis a ſure reafoy rot to blot it out. 

Vet ſtill he ſays you may his faults confure, 
Ard over him your power is abſolute : 

But of his feign'd humility take heed ; 

lis a bait laid to make you hear him read. 
And when he leaves you happy in his Mute, 
Reſtlei he runs ſome other to abuſe, 

And oiten finds; for in our ſcrihhling times 
No fool can want a fot to praiſe his rhymes + 
The flatteſt work has ever in the court 

Met with fome zealous afs for its ſuppor: : 
And in all times a forward ſcribhling 1op 
Has wund ſome greater ioo! to cry u up, 
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A a fair nymph, when rifing from her bed, ; 
With ſparkling diamonds dreſſes not her head, 
But, without gold or pearl, or coſtly ſcents, 
Gathers from neighbouring fields her ornaments : 
Such, lovely in its dreſs, but — withal, 
Ought to a ra ect Pa : 

Its — ah) — has of frerce, 

But hates the rattling of a lofty verſe : 

There native beauty pleaſes, and excites, 

And never with harſh ſounds the ear affrights. 
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[You'd ſwear that Randal, in his ruſtic ſtrains, 
Axain was quavering to the country ſwains, 
and changing, without care of ſound or dreſs, 
Strept.an and Phyllis, into om and cſs. 
"T'wixt theſe ext emes tis hard to eg the right ; 
For guides ti.ke Virgil, and read Iheocrite: 

Fe their juſt writing, by the Gors infpir'd, 
Your conſtant pattern practis'ꝗ a; afmir'd. 

By them alone you I cafily comprehend 

low poets, without ſhame, may condeſcend 
To ſine of gardens, fick's, of flowers, and fruit, 
To ſtir up ſhepherds, and to tune the flute; 

Ot love's rewards to tell the happy hour, 
Daplme a tree, Narciſſus made a flower, 

And hy what means the Fclogue yet has power 
To make the woods worthy a conqueror : 

1tus of their writings is the grace and flight ; 
Their ritings lofty, yet not out of fight. 
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| The Elegy, that loves a mournful 

With unhound hair weeps at a fu pile; 

It paints the lover's torments and delights, 

A miftreſ; flatiers, threatens and invites: 

ut well theſe raptures if you Il make us ſee, 
You muſt know love as well as v. 

I hate thoſe lukewarm authors, whoſe ſorc'd fire 
In a cold ſtyic defcr hes a hor defire, 

That figh ly rule. and raging in cold blood 
Their flugzifh Muſe whip to an amorous mood: 
Their tranſports feign'd appear but flat and vain ; | 
i hey always figh, and always hug their chain, 
idore their prifon, and their ſufferings bleſs, 
Make ſenſe and reafon quarrel as they pleaſe. 


| 
} "Twas not of old in this affected tone, 


That 1tmooth Tibullus made lis amorous moan; 
Nor Ov d, when, inſtructed from above, 

hy nature's rules he taught the art of love. 

The heart in Elegies forms the diſcourſe. 


— 
The ode is holder, and has greater force. 


Mounting to heaven in her agabitious flight, 


Amonrgſt the Gods ard herocs takes delight; 

Of Piſa's wreſtlers tells the finewy force, 

And fines the duſty conqueror's glorious courſe : 
To Simors* ſtreams does ficrce Achilles bring, 
And makes the Ganges how to Britain's king. 
Sometimes ſhe flies like an induſtrious bee, 

And robs the flowers by nature's chemiſtry, 
Deſcribes the ſhepherd's dances, feaſts, and bliſs, 
And boaſts from Phyllis ro ſurprize a kiſs, 


But in this ſtyle a poet often ſpent, | When pently ſhe reſiſts with teien'd remorſe, 


In rage throws by his rural inſtrument, 


Pan flies alarm'd into the neighbouring woods, 
And frighted nymphs dive down into the floods. 
Oppos'd to this another, low in _ 3 
Makes ſhepherds ſpeak a language vile: 
His writings, flat and heavy, without ſound : 
Kiſfng the earth, and cre-ping on the ground; 


{That what ſhe grants may ſeem to be by force: 
And vainly, when diſorder d thouzhts abound | 
Amidſt the Eclogue makes the trumpet ſound : 


Her generous ſtyle at random oft will part, 
And by a brave diforder ſhows her art. 


Unlike thoſe fearful poets, whoſe cold rhyme 
In all their raptures keeps exacteſt time. 
That ſing th* illuſtrious hero's mighty praiſe 
(Lean writers !) by the terms of weeks and days; 
And dare not from leaft circumſtances part, 
But take all towns by ſtricteſt rules of art: 
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A drives thoſe ſops from his abode ; 

And ſome have ſaid that once the humorous god 
Reſolving all ſuch ſcribblers to confound, 

For the Sonnet order d this ſtrict bound: 
Set rules ſor the juſt meaſure, and the time, 

Ihe eaſy running and alternate rhyme ; 

But, above all, thoſe licenſes deny'd 

Which in theſe writings the lame ſenſe ſupply'd ; 
Forbad an uſeleſs line ſhould find a placc, 

Ora word appear with grace. 

A fau ſorner, finiſh'd thus, would be 
Worth tedious volumes of looſe poetry 

A hundred ſcribhling authors, without ground, 
Believe they have this only pheenix ſound : 

When yet ti exacteſt ſcarce have two or three, 
Among, whole tomes from faults and cenſure free. 
The reſt but little read, regarded leſs, 
Are ſhovel'd to the paſtry from the preſs. 
Cloſing the ſenſe within the meaſur*d time, 

Tis hard to fit the reaſon to the rhyme. 
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The Epigran with little art compos'd, 
Is one good ſentence in a diſtich clos'd. 
Theſe points, that by Italians firſt were priz d, 
Our ancient authors knew not, or deſpis d: 
The vulgar, dazzled with their glaring liglit, 
To their falſe pleaſures quickly they invite ; 
But public favour ſo increas'd their pride, 
They overwhelm'd Parnaſſus with their tide. 
The Madrigal at firſt was 
And the proud Sonnet fell by the ſame doom ; 
With theſe grave Tragedy adorn'd her flights, 
And mournful Elegy her funeral rites : - 
A hero never fail'd them on the ſtage, 
Without his point a lover durſt not rage ; 
The amorous ſhepherds took more care to prove 
True to his point, than ſaithſul to their love. 
Fach word like Janus had a double face : 
And proſe, as well as verſe, allow'd it place: 
The lawyer with conceits adorn'd his ſpeech, 
The parſon without quibbling could not preach. 
At laſt affronted reaſon. look'd about, 
Ane from all ſer.ous matters ſhut them out : 
Declar'd that none ſhould uſe them without ſhame, 
Except a ſcattering in the Epigram ; 
Provided that by art, and in due time, 
They turn'd upon the thought, and not the rhyme, 
Thus in all parts diforders did abate : 
Yet quibblers in the court had leave to prate: 
Infipid jeſters, and unpleaſant foo!-, 
A ion of dull punning drolls. 
*Tis not, but that ſometimes a dextrous Muſe 
May with advantage a turn'c! ſenſe abuſe, 
And on a word may trifle with addreſs ; 
But above all avoid the ſond exceſs ; 
And think not when your verſe and ſenſe are 
With a dull point to tag your Epigram. 

Each poem his pertetion has apart; 
The Britiſh round in plainneſs ſhows his art. 
The Ballad, though the prid- cf ancient time, 
Ilas often nothing hut his humorous rhyme ; 
The Madrigal may ſofter paſſions move, 
And breathe the tender ecſtaties of love. 
Defire to ſhew itſelf, and not to wrong, 
Arui'd Virtue firſt with Satire in its tongue. 
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Lucilivs was the man who, bravely bold, 

To Roman vices did this mirror hold, 

rotected humble goodneſs from reproach, 
Show*'d worth on foot, and raſcals in the coach. 
Horace his pleaſing wit to this did add, 
And none uncenſur*'d could be foo! or mad: 
Unhappy was that wretch, whoſe name miglt be 
Squar d to the rules of their ry. 
Perſivs obſcure, but full of ſenſe and wit, 
Affected brevity in all he wr:t : 
And Juvenal, learned as tlioſe times could be, 
Too far did ſtreteh his ſharp hyperbole ; 
Though horrid truth throueh all his labours ſhine, 
In what he vrrites there 's ſomething of divine, 
Whether he blames the Caprean debauch, 
Or of Seianus fall tells the approach, 
Or that he makes the tremblinꝑ ſenate come 
To the ſtern tyrant to receive their doom; 
Or Roman vice in coarſeſt habits ſhews, 
And paints an empreſs :ccking from the ſtews, 
In all he writes appears a roble fire ; 
To to!low ſuch a maſter then defire. 
Chaucer alone, fix'd on this ſolid baſe, 
In his old ſtyle con erves a modern grace : 
Joo happy, if the ſreecom of his rhymes 
Offended not the method of our times. 
The Latin writers decency neglect; 
Rut modern authors challenge our reſpeC, 
And at immodeſt writings tale offence, 
If clean expreſſion cover rot the ſenſe. 
i love ſharp ſatire ſ-om ohſceneneſs free ; 
Not impudence that preaclies moſlefty : 
Our Engliſh, io in malice never fail, 
Hence in lampoons and livels learn to rail; 

Pleaſant detraction, that by finging pes 
From mouth to mouth, and as t marches grows: 
Our freedom in our poetry we ſer, 


That child of joy bezot by liberty. 


But, vain hlaſphemer, tremble when you chuſe 

God for the ſubjeQ of your impious Muſ: : 

At laſt, thoſe jeſts which libertines invent, 

Bring the lewd author to juſt puniſhment. 

Ev*n in a ſong there muſt be art and ſenſe ; 

Yet ſometimes we have ſeen that wine, or chance, 

Have warm'd cold brains, and given dull write: - 
mett 

And furniſn'd out a ſcene ſor Mr. Settle. 

But for one lucky hit, that made thee pleaſe, 

Let not thy folly grow to a diſeaſe, 

Nor think thyſelf a wit; for in our age 

It a warm fancy does our fop engage, 

He neither ears nor ſleeps till he has writ, 

But plagues the world with his adulterate wit, 

Nay, *tis a wonder, if in his dire rare, 

He prints r ↄt his dull ſollies for the ſtage ; 

And in the tront of all his ſenſeleſs plays, 

Makes David Logan crown his head with bayes. 
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| But, well diſpos'd by art, may pleaſe the eye: 


A curious workman, by his {kill divine, 
From an ill object makes a geod deſign. 
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Tres, to delight us, Tragedy in tears 

For Oedipus, provokes our and fears : 
For parricide Oreſtes aſæs relief : : 

And to encreaſe our pleaſure cauſes grief. 

You then that in this noble art would riſe, 
Cone; and in lofty verſc diſpute the prize. 
Would you upon the ſtage acquire renown, 
And for your judges ſummon all the town? 
Would you your works for ever ſhouid remain, 
And after ages paſt be ſought again 

In all you write, ohſerve with care and art 

To move the paſſions, and mcline the heart. 

If in a labor'd aft, the pleaſing rage 

Cannot our hopes and fears by turns engage, 
Nor in our mind a ſeeling pity raiſe: 

In vain with learned ſcenes you fill your plays : 
Your cold diſcourſe can never moe the mind 
Of a ſtern critic, naturally unkinc ; 

Who, juſtly tir'd with your pedantic flight, 
Or falls aſleep, or cenſures all you write. 

The ſecret is, attention firſt to ain; 

To move our minds and then to entertain : 
That, from the very opening of the ſcenes, 
The firſt may ſhew us what the author means. 
I'm ti”'d to fee an actor on the ſage, — 
That knows not whether he's to laugh or rage; 
Who, an intrigue unravel:ng in vain, 

Inſtead of pleaſing keeps my mind in pain. 

I'd rather much the nauſeous dunce ſhould ſay 
Downright, My name is Hector in the play; 
Than vita a maſs of miracles, ill-join'd, 
Conſound my ears, and not inſtruct my mind. 
The ſubiect s never ſoon enough expreſt ; 
Your place of action muſt be fix d, and reſt. \ 
A Spaniſh poet may with good event, 

In one days ſpace whole ages repreſent ; 
There oft the hero of a wandering itage 
Rezins a child, and ends the play of age: 
But we that are by reaſon's rules confin'd, 
Will, that with art the po.m he deſign d, 
That unity of action, time, and place, 
Keep the ſtaze full, and all our labours grace. 
Write not what cannot he with eaſe conceiv d; 
Some truths may be too ſtrong to be believ'd. 
A fooliſh wonder cannot entertain. : 

My mind's not mov'd if your diſcourſe be vain. 
You may relate what would offend the eye : 
Seeing, indeed, would better ſatisty; 

But there are objects that a curious art 

Hides from the eyes, yet offers to the heart. 
The mind is moſt agreeably ſurpriz d, 

When a well woven ſubject, long diſguis'd, 
You on a ſudden artfully unfold, 

And give the whole another face and mould. 
At firſt the Tragedy was void of art; 
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1 a theatre his verſe expreſsd, 

42s hows his hero with a buſkin dreſs'd, 

Then Sophocles, the genius of his aye, 

| increas'd the pomp and beauty of the Rage, 
Engag d the chorus ſong in every part, 

And polith'd rugged verſe by rules of art: 

He in the Greek Cid thoſe perſections gain, 

Which tlie weak Latin never could attain. 

Our p.ous fathers, in their prieſt-rid age, 

As impious and prophane, at-horr*d the tage : 

A troop of filly pilgrims, as tis ſaid, ; 

Foolithly zealous, ſcandalouſly play'd, 

Inſtead of heroes, and of love's complaints, 

The angels, Con, the virgin, and the ſaiuts. 

At laſt, right reaſon did his laws reveal, 

And ſhow'd the folly ot their ill-plac'd zeal, 

Silenc*d thoſe non-conſormiſts of the age, 

And rais'd the lawful heroes of the ſtage : 

Only th' Athenian maſk was laid afide, 

And chorus by the mufic was ſupply'd. 

:ngenious love, inventive in new arts, 

Mingled in plays, and quickly touch'd our hearts: 

This paſſion never could reſiſtance find, 

Nut knows the ſhorteſt paſſage to the mind. 

Paint then, I'm pleas'd my hero be in love ; 

Zut let him not like a tame ſhepherd move; 

et not Achillis be like Thyrſis ſeen, 

Or for a Cyrus ſhow an Artaben ; 

That ſtruggling oft his paſſions we may find, 

| The frailry not the virtue of his mind. 

Of romance heroes ſhun the low defign ; 

Yet to great hearts ſome human frailties join : 

Achilles muſt with Homer's heat engage; 

For an affront I'm pleas'd ro fee him rage. 

Thoſe little failings in your hero's heart 

Show that of man and nature he has part ; 

To leave known rules you cannot be allow'd ; 

Male Agamemron cov*tous and proud, 

A neas in religious rites auſtere, 

Keep to each man his proper character. 

Ot countries and of times the humours know, 

From different climates different cuſtoms grow: 

And ſtrive to ſhun their fault who vainly dreſs 

An antique hero like ſome modern af; ; 

Who make old Romans like our Engliſh move, 

Show Cato ſparkiſh, or make Brutus love. 

In a romance thoſe errors are excus'd : 

There tis enough that, reading, we re amus'd : 

Rules too ſevere would there be uſeleſs found ; 

But the ſtrict ſcene muſt have a juſter bound: 

Exact Cecorum we muſt always find. 

If then you form ſome hero in your mind, 

Re ſure your image with itſelf acree; 

For what he firſt appears, he ſtill muſt be. 

| Aﬀected wits will naturally incline 


A ſong, where each man danc'd and ſung his| To paint their figures by their own defign : 


part, 
And of God Bacchus roaring out the praiſe, 
Sought a good vintage ſor their jolly days : 
Then wine and joy were ſeen in each man's eyes, 
And a fat goat was the beſt ſinger's prize. 
Theſpis was firſt, who all beſmear'd with lee, 
Began this pleaſure for poſterity : 
And with his carted actors, and a ſong, 
Amus d the people as he paſs'd along. 
Next A ſchylus the different perſons plac'd, 


And with a better maſk his players grac d: 


Your bully poets, bully heroes write: 
Chapman in Buſly d' Ambois took delight, 
And thought perfection was to huff and fight. 
| Wiſe nature by variety does pleaſe ; 
| Cloath differing paſſions in a differing dreſs : 
Bold anger, in rough haughty words appears; 
Sorrow is humble, and diſſolves in tears. 
Make not your Hecuba with fury rage, 
{And ſhow a ranting grief upon the ſtace; 
Or tell in vain how the rough Tanais bore 
Fs ſevenſald waters to the Euxine ſhore; 
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Theſe ſwollen expreſſions, this affected norſe, 

Shows like ſome pedant that declaims to hoys. 

In ſorrow you muſt ſofter methods keep ; 

And, to excite our tears, yourſelf muſt weep. 

Thoſe noify words with which ill plays abound, 

Come not from hearts that are in ſadneſs drown'd. 
The theatre for a young poet's rhymes 

Is a bold venture in our knowing times. 

An author cannot cafily purchaſe tame; 

Critics are always apt to hifs, and hlame: 

You may be judg*d by every afs in town, 

The privilege is bought for half a crown. 

To pleaſe, you muſt a hundred changes try ; 

Sometimes be humble, then muft ſoar on high : 

In noble thoughts muſt every where abound, 

Be eaſy, pleafant, ſolid, and proſound: 

To theſe you muſt ſurprifing touches join, 

And ſhow us a new wonder in each line: 

That all, in a juſt method well-detign'd, 

May leave a ſtiong impreſſion in the mind. 

Theſe are the arts that tragedy maintain : 

But the Heroic claims a lottier ſtrain. 
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In the narration of ſome great „ 
Invention, art, and fable, all muſt join; 

Here fiction muſt employ its utmoſt grace; 

All mt aſſume a body, mind, and face: 

Fach virtue a divinity is ſeen ; 

Prudence is Pallas, beauty Paphos queer. 

"Tis not a cloud from whence ſwift lightnings fly ; 
But Jupiter, that thunders from the ſæy: 

Nor a rough ſtorm that gives the ſailor pan ; 

Put angry Neptune ploughing up the main: 
Echo's no more an empty airy ſound ; 

Bur a fair vymph that weeps her lover drown'd. 
Thus, in the endleſs rreafure of his mind, 

The poet does a thoutand figures find, 

Around the work his ornaments he pavurs, 

And firows with lavith hand his opening flowers, 
*Tis not a wonder if a tempeſt hore 

The Trojan fleet againſt the Lyhian ſhore 3 
From faithleſs fortune this is vo ſurprixe, 

For every day tis common to our ces; 

But angry Juno, that ſhe might deſtroy, 

And overwhelm the reſt of ruinꝰd Troy: 
That Fotus with the fierce goddeſs join'd, 
Open'd the hollow priſons of the wind; 

Till angry Neptune Jooking o'er the main, 
Rebukes the tempeſt, calms the waves again, 
Their veſſels from the dangerous quickſands ſteers: 
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Theſe are the ſprings that move our hopes and : cars; 


Without theſe ornaments before our eves, 
Th' untinew*'d poem languiſhes and diet: 
Your in his art will always tail, 

And tell you but a dull infipid tale. 

in vain have our miſtaken authors try d 

To lay theſe ancient ornaments aſide, 
Thinking our God, and prophets that he ſent, 
light act like thoſe the poets did invent, 

To fright poor readers in each line with hell, 
And talk of Satan, Aſhtaroth, and Bel; 
The myſteries which Chriſtians muſt belicve, 
Diſdain ſuch ſhiftins pageants to receive: 
The goſpel offers rothine to our thoughts 
But pen. tence, or j uneat for E ulzs; 
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And mingling ſalſel: ooꝗs with thoſe myſteries, 

Would make our ſacred truths appear like lies: 

Beſides, what pleaſure can it he to hear 

The howlings of ren Lucifer, 

| Whoſe rage at vour imagin'd hero flies, 

And oit with Got hiinſelſ diſputes tit prize ? 

Taſſo you l ſay has done it with applauſe ? 

It is not here I mean to judge his cauſe : 

Yet though our ave {as ſo extoi!'d lis name, 

His works had never gain'd iintortal fame, 

If holy Corltrey in his ectafies 

Had only conque;'d Satan on his trees; 

WH Tancred and Armi1la's ptr: form 

Did not his melanct:.oly tl eι,,, ao. | 

Lis not, that cliriſtian poems ought to be 

Fill d with the ſict ons of ifolatry ; 

But in a common ſohject ro rejett 

The gods, and heathen ornaments neelect ; 

To baniſh Tritons who the ſras invare, 

To take Pan's whiſtle, or the Fates degrade, 

To lunder Charon in his leaFy boat 

To paſs the Shepherd with the man of note, 

Is with vain ſcruples to difturh your mind, 

Ard ſearch perfection you can never find: 

As well they may ſo hid us to preſent 

Prudence or Juſtice ſor an ornamert, 

To paint old Janus with his front of braſs, | 

And tahe from Time his ſcythe, his wings and glaſs . 

And every where, as twere idolatry, 

Baniſh deſcriptors trom our poctry. 

cave them their p ous fol l. es ro purſue ; 

hut let our reaſon ſuch vain ſears ſubdue ; | 

| And let us not, amongſt our vanities, | 
Of the true God create a God of hes. 

In fahle we a thouſand pleaſures ſee, 

And the ſmooth names ſeem made for 

As Hector, Alexander, Helen, Phyllis, 

Jyſſes, Agamemwon, and Achilles: 

in ſuch a chowd, the poet were to hlame 

3 © Chuſe king Chilperic for his hero's name. 

donictimes the name being well or ill apply'd, 

Will the whe'e fortune of your work decide. 

Would you your reader never ſhould be tir'd ? 

Chuſe fore great hero, fit to be admir's ; 

n couraee ſienal, and in virtue bright, 

et ven his very failings give delight ; 

Let his great actions aur attention bind, 

Like Cæſar, or like Scipio, frame his mind, 

And not Ih Oedipus his perjur'd race; 

A common conqueror is a theme too haſe. 

huſc not Hur tale of accidents too full: 

or much variety may make it dull: 

ach ſies' rage alone, when wrouz'it with ſkill, 
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\hundantly does a whole Thad fill. 
He your narrations l. vely, ſhort, and ſmart ; 
In your deſcriptions ow your nobleſt art: 
{There *tis your poetry may be employ d: 
{Yer cu muſt trivial accidents avoid. 
[Nor imitate that fool, who, to deſcribe 
The wondrous marches of the choſen tribe, 
Ptat'd on the fides to ſee their armies paſs, 
The fiſhes ſtaring through the liquid glaſs ; 
Deſeribꝰd a child, who, with his little hand, 
ick d vp the ſhining pebbles from the ſand. 
duch objects are too mean to ſtay our fight ; 
Aliow you work a juſt and nobler flight. 
your beginning plain ; and take good heed 
Tor ſoon you mount not on the airy tees , 
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Nor tell vour reader in a thundering verſe, | | 
I ting tac conqueror of the univerſe.”* 
What can an author after this produce? 
"The labouring mountain muſt bring forth a mouſe. 
Much better are we pleas'd with his addreſs, | 
Wo, without making ſuch vaſt promiſes, 
Says, in an caũer ſtyle and plainer ſenſe, 
« 1 ting tie combars of that pious prince 
« Who jrom the Ptayz1an coaft his armies hore, 
« And janded tirtt on the Lavinian ſtore.” 
Hs opening Muſe ſets not the world on fire, 
And yer perſorms n. ore than we can require: 
Quickly you hear him celebrate the fame 
And ſuture glory of the Zoman name; 
Of Styx and Acheron deſcribe the floods, 
And Cæſar's wandering in th* Elyſian woods: 
With figures numberleſs his Rory grace, 
And every thing in beautcous colours trace. 
At once you may be plcating and ſublime : 
] hate a heavy melancholy rhyme : 
I'd rather read Orlando's comic tale, 
Than a dull author always ſtiff and ſtale, 
Who thinks himſelf diſhonour'd in his ſtyle, 
If on his works the graces do but ſmile. 
is ſaid, that Homer, matchlefs in his art, 
Stole Venus' girdle to engage the heart: 
His works indeed vaſt treaſures do unfold, 
And whatſoc er he touches turns to gold: | 
All in his hands new beauty does acquire; 
He always pleaſes, and can never tire. 
A happy warmth he every where may boaſt ; 
Nor is he in too long, digreſſions Joſt : 
His verſes without rule a method find, 
And of themſelves appear m order join'd ʒ 
All w:thout trouble anſwers his intent; 
Each ſyllable is tending to th* event. 
Let his example your endeavours raiſe : 
To love his wr.Cngs is à kind of praife. 

A poem, where we all perſections find, 
Is not the work of a fantaſtic mind : 
There muſt he care, and time, and {kill, and pains; 
Not the firſt heat of unexperienc'd trains. 
Yet ſometimes artleſs poets, when the rage | 
Of a warm fancy dors their minds engage, 
Puffd with vain pride, preſume they underſtand, 
And boldly take the trumpet in their hand; 
Their fuſtian Muſe each accident conſounds; 
Nor can ſhe fly, but rife by leaps and bounds, 
Till, their ſmall Rock of learning quickly ſpent, 
Their poem dies for want of nouriſhment. 
In vain markind the hot-brain'd fool decries, 
No branding cenſures can unveil his eyes; 
With impudence the laurel they invade, 
Retaly'd to like the monſters they have made. 
Virgil, compar*d to them, is flat and dry ; 
And Homer underſtood not poetry: 
Againſt their merit if this age rebel, 
To future times for juſtice they ap 
But waiting till mankind ſhall do them right, 
And bring their works triumphantly to light ; 
Neglected heaps we in bye-corners lay, 
Where they become to worms and moths a prey; 
Forgot, in duſt and cobwebs let them reſt, | 
Whilſt we return from whence we firſt digreſt. 

The great ſucceſs which tragic writers found, 
In Athens firſt the comedy renown'd, 
Th' abuſive Grecian there £y pleaſing ways, 


— 
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Wiſdom and virtue, honour, wit, and ſenſe, 
Were ſuhject to buffooning inſolence: 
Poets were publicly approv'd, and ſoughu, 
That vice extoll'd, and virtue ſet at nought !- 
A Socrates himſelf, in that looſe age, 

Was made the paſtime of a ſcoffing ſtage, 
At laſt rhe public took in hand the cauſe, 


Forba!! at any time, or any place, 

To name the perſon, or deſcribe the face. 
The ſtage its ancient fury thus let fall, 

And comedy diverted without gall: 

By mild reproots, recover'd minds diſcas'd, 
And ſparing perſons innocently pleas'd. 

Each one was nicely ſhown in this new glaſs, 


A miſer oft would laugh at firſt, to find 
A faithful draught of his own fordid mind ; 
And fops were with ſuch care and cunni 


You then that would the comic laurels wearg 
To ſtudy nature be your only care: 
Whoe*'er knows man, and by a curious art 
Diſcerns the hidden ſecrets of the heart; 

He vo obſerves, and naturally can paint 
The jealous fool, the fawning ſy cophant, 

A ſober wit, an enterpriſing aſs, 

A huniorous Otter, or a Hudihras; 

May ſaſely in thoſe noble lifts en 


Strive to be na vral in all vou vrite, " 
Narure in various figures does abound ; 


A glance, a touch, diſcovers to the wiſe ; 
But every man has not djſcerning eyes. 


And different ages different pleaſures nd: 
Youth, hot and furious, cannot hrook delay, 
By flattering vice is eaſily led away; 

Vain in diſcourſe, inconſtant in defire, 

In cenſure, raſh ; in pleaſures, all on fire. 


Againſt the turns of fate he ſets his mind; 
And by the paſt the future hopes to tind. 
Decrepit age ſtill adding to his ſtores, 

For others heaps the treaſure he adores, 
In all his actions keeps a frozen pace; 

Paſt times extols, the preſent to debaſe : 


| Incapahle of pleaſures youth abuſe, 


In others bla:nes what age does him refuſe. 
Your actors muſt by reaſon be control'd ; 


Obſerve the town, and ſtudy well the court: 
For thither various characters reſort : 


And in his art had borne away the crown; 
If, leſs deſirous of the people's praiſe, 


Mixing dull buffoonry with wit refin'd, 
And Harlequin with noble Terence join'd. 
When in the Fox I fee the tortoiſe hiſt, 

I loſe the author of the Alchemiſt. 

The comic wit, born with a ſmiling air, 


Diſpers'd his natural malice in his plays; 


l 
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Yet may he not, as on a market place, 
With baudy jeſts amuſe the populace : 


And cur*'d this madneſs by the power of laws; 


And ſmil'd to think he was not meant the aſs: 


Sage, 
And make them act and ſpeak upon the ſtage. 
And paint with colours that may pleaſe the fi 


And in each mind are different humours found : 


All-changing time does alſo change the mind; 


The manly age does ſteadier thoughts enjoy; 
1 and ambition do his ſoul emp'oy : 


Thus *'twas great Jonſon purchas'd his renown, 


He had not with low farce debas'd his plays; 


Muſt tragic grief and pompous verſe forbear ; 
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og writ, 
They lik'd the piece for which themſelves did ft. 


Let young men ſpeak like young, old men like old : 
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With well-bred converſation you muſt 

And your intrigue unravel'd be with eaſe : 
Your action ſtill ſhould reaſonꝰ's rules obey, 

Nor in an empty ſcene may loſe its way. 
Your humble ſtyle muſt ſometimes gently riſe ; 
And your diſcourſe ſententious he, and wilt ; 
The paſſions muſt to nature be confin'd ; 

And ſcenes to ſcenes w.th artful weaving join'd. 
Your wit muſt not unſeaſonably play; 

But follow bus'nefs, never lead the way. 
Obſerve how Terence does this error ſhun ; 

A careful father chides his amorous fon : 
Then ſee that fon, whom no advice can move, 
Forget thoſe orders, and purſue his love : 

"Tis not a well-drawn picture we diſcover : 
"Tis a true ſon, a father, and a lover. 

I like an author that reforms the age, 

And keeps the right decorum of the ſtage ; 
That always pleaſes by juſt reaſon's rule: 

But for a tedious droll, a quibbling tool, 

Who with low nauſeous bawdry fills his plays ; 
Let him begone, and on two treſſels raiſe 

Some Smithfield ſtage, where he may act his pranks, 
And make Jack-Puddings ſpeak to mountebanks. 
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N Florence dwelt a doctor of renown, 

The ſcourge of God, and terror of the town, 

Whoall the cant of phyſic had by heart, 

And never murder'd but by rules of art. 

The public miſchief was his private gain; 
Children their ſlaughter d parents ſought in vain : 
A brother here his poiſon'd brother wept ; 
Some bloodleſs dy d, and ſome by opium flept. 
Colds, at his preſence, would to frenzies turn; 
And agues, like malignant fevers, hurn. 
Hated, at laſt, his praftice gives lum o'er ; 
One friend, unkill'd by drugs, of all his tore, 
In his new country-houſe affords him place; 
Twas a rich abbot and a building aſs : 

Here firſt the doQor's talent came in play, 

He ſeems inſpir d, and talks like Wren or May: 
Of this new porticocondemns the face, 

And turns the entrance to a better place; 
Defigns the ſtaur- caſe at the other end, 

His friend approves, does for his maſon ſend. 
ie comes; the dofor's arguments prevail. 

In ſhort, to finiſh this our humorous tale, 

He Galen's dangerous ſcience does reject, 
And from ill doctor turns good architect. 

In this example we may have our part; 
Rather be maſon, tis a uſeful art 
Than a dull poet; ſor that trade accurſt, 
Admits no mean betwixt the beſt and worſt. 
In other ſciences, without diſgrace, 

A candidate may fill a ſecond place ; 

But poetry no medium can admit, 

No reader ſuffers an indifferent wit: 

The ruin'd ſtationers againſt him baul, 

- And Herringham degrades him from his ſtall. 
Burleſque, at leaſt, our laughter may excite : 
Nut a cold writer never can deli 

The Counter-Scuffic has more wit and art, 
Than the Riff forma! Ryle of Gondibert. 


Re not affected with that empty praiſe 

Which your vain flatterers will ſometimes raiſe, 
And when you read, with ecſtacy will tay, 

The finiſh'd piece! the admirable play !”* 
Which, when expos'd to cenſure and to light, 
Cannot endure a critic's piercing fight. 

A hundred authors fates have been foretold, 

And Shadwell's works are printed but not ſold. 
Hear all the world; confider every thought; 

A tool by chance may ſtumble on a fault : 

Yet, when Apollo does your Muſe inſpire, 

ge not impatient to expoſe your fire: 

Nor imitate the Settles of our times, 

Thoſe tunetu! readers of their own dull rhymes, 
Who ſe:ze on all th* acquai they can meet, 
And ſtop the paſſengers tha walk the ſtreet: 
There is no ſanctuary you can chuſe 

For a defence from their purſuing Muſe. 

I've ſaid heſore, be patient when they blame; 

To alter for the better, is no ſhame. 

Vet yield not to a foo!'s impertinence : 

Sometimes conceited ſceptics, void of ſenſe, 

By their falſe tafie condemn, ſome finiſh'd part, 
And blame the nobleſt flights of wir and art, 

In vain their fond opinions you deride, 

With their jov'd ſollies they ae ſatisfy d; 

And their weak judgment, void of ſenſe and light, 
Thinks nothing can eſcape their fect le fight : 
Their dangerous counſeis do not cure but wound; 
To ſhun the ſtorm, they run your verſe a-ground, 
And, thinking to eſcape a rock, are drown'd. 
Chuſe a ſure judge to cenſure what you write, 
Whoſe reaſon leads, and krowledge gives you light, 
Whoſe ſteady hand will prove your fajthiul guide, 
And touch the darling tollies you would hide : 
He, in your doubts, will carefully adviſe, 

And clear the miſt before your feeble eyes. 

"Tis he will tell you, to what noble height 

A generous Muſe may ſometimes take her flight ; 
When too much ſetter'd with the rules of art, 
May from her ſtricter bounds and limits part: 
But ſuch a perſect judge is hard to ſee, 

And every rhymer knows not poetry ; 

Nay ſome there are, for writing verſe extoll'd, 


. I Who know not Lucan's droſs from Virgil's gold. 


Would you in this great art acquire renown ? 
Authors, obſerve the rules I here lay down. 
In prudent leſſons every where abound ; 
With pleaſant join the uſeful and the ſound : 
A ſober reader a vain tale will flight ; | 
He ſeeks as well inſtruct ion as delight. 
Let all your thoughts to virtue be confin'd, 
Sill offering nobicr figures to our mind: 
like not tl.oſe looſe writers who employ 
Their guilty Muſe good manners to deſtroy ; 
Who with falſe colours ſtill deceive our eyes, 
And ſhow us vice dreſ;'d in a fair diſguiſe. 
Yer do I not their ſullen Muſe 
Who from all modeſt writings bantſh love; 
That ſtrip the play-houſe of its chief intrigue, 
And make a murderer of Roderigue : 
The lighteſt love, if decently expreſt, 


Will raiſe no vicious motions in our breaſt. 
Dido in vain may and aſk relief ; 
blame her folly, whilſt I ſhare her grief, 
A virtuous author, in his charming art, 
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is heat will never cauſe a guilty fire: 
To follow virtue then be your defire. 
In vain your art and vigour are expreſt ; 
Th obſcene expreſſion ſhows th* inſected breaſt. 
But above all baſe jealouſies avoid, 
In which detracting ports are «employ'd. 
A nohle wit Cares liberally contend ; 
And ſcorns to grudge at his deſcrving friend. 
Baſe rivals, who true wit and merit hate, 
Caballing ſtill againſt it with the great, 
Maliciouſly afpire to gain renown, 
By ſtanding up, and pulling others down. 
Never debaſe yourſelf by treacherovs ways, 
Nor by ſuch abject methods ſeek for praiſe : 
Let not your only buſineſs be to write ; 
Be virtuous, juſt, and in your friends delight. 
"Tis not enough your poems be admir'd ; 
But ftrive your converſation be defir'd : 
Write for immortal fame ; nor ever chuſe 
Gold for the ohject of a generous Muſe. 
I know a noble wit may, without crime, 
Receive a lawful tribute ſor his time: 
Yet I abhor tlioſe writers, who deſpiſe 
Their honour ; and alone their profits prize; 
Who their Apollo baſely will degrade, 
And of a nohle ſcience make a trade. 
Pefore kind reaſon did her light diſplay, 
And government taught mortals to obey, 
Men, like wild beaſts, did nature's laws purſue, 
They fed on herbs, and drink from rivers drew ; 
Their brutal force, on luſt and rapine bent, 
Committed murder without puniſhment : 
Reaſon at laſt, by her all-conquering arts, 
Reduc'd theſe ſavages, and turn'd their hearts; 
Mankind from Logs, and woods, and caverns, 
calis, 

And towns and cities ſortifies with walls : 
Thus fear of juſtice made proud rapine ceaſe, 
Ard ſheiter*d innocence by laws and peace. 

Theſe benefits from poets we receiv'd, 
From whence are rais'd thoſe fictions ſince be- 

liev'd. 
That Orpheus, by his ſoft harmoniovs ſtrains, 
Tam'c the ficrce tigers of the Thracian plains ; 
Amphion's notes, by their melod:ous powers, 
Drew rocks and woods, and rais'd the Theban 
towers; 
Theſe miracles from numbers did ar ſe: 
Since which, in verſe heaven taught his myſteries, 
And Ly a prieft, poſſeſs'd with rage divine, 
Apollo ſpoke from his prophetic ſhrine. 
Soon atter Homer the old herocs prais'd, 
And noble minds by great exams rais d; 
Then Heſiod did his Grecian ſwains incline 
To till the fields and prune the bountcous vine. 
Thus uſeful rules were by the ports aid, 
In eaſy numbers to rude men convey*d, 
And pleafinely their precepts did impart ; 
Firſt charm'd the ear, and then engag d the heart: 
Tic Muſes thus their reputation rais'd, 
And with juſt gratitude in Greece were prais'd. 
With pleaſure mortals did their wonders ſee, 
And ſacrifice i to their divinity ; 
But want, at laſt, baſe flattery entertain'd, 
— gd eg» us with this vice was ſtain'd : 
ire of gain dazzling the s eyes, 
_ —_— were fill'd with fulſome flatteries. 
o. III. 


's POLMS 
Thus needy wits a vile revenue made, 

And verſe became a neceſſary trace. 
Dehaſe not with ſo mean a vice thy art: 

If gold muſt be the idol of thy heart, 

Fly, fly th' unfruitful Heliconian ſtrand, 

Thoſe ſtreams are not inrich'd with golden ſand: 
Great wits, as well as warriors, only gain 
Laurels and lionours for their toil and pain : 

But what ? an author cannot live on fame, 

Or pay a reckoning with a loſty name: 

A port to whom fortune is unkind, 

Who when he goes to bed has hardly din'd 3 
Takes little pleaſure in Parnafſus* dreams, 

Or reliſhes the Heliconian ſtreams. 

Horace had caſe and plenty when he writ, 

And free from cares for money or for meat, 
Did not expect his dinner from his wit. 

"Tis true; but verſe is cheriſh'd by the great, 
And now none famiſh wi:o deſerve to eat: 
What can we hear, when virtue, arts, and ſenſe, 
Receive the ſtars propitiovs influence z 

When a ſharp-1.ghted prince, by early grants, 
Rewards your merits, and prevents your wants ? 
Sing then his glory, celchrate his fame: 

Your nobleſt theme is his immortal name. 

Let mighty Spenſer raiſe his reverend head, 
Cowley and Denham ſtart up from the dead; 
Waller his age renew, and offerings bring, 

Our monarch's praiſe let briglit-ey*d virgins ſing 3 
Let Dryden with new rules our ſtage refine, 
And his great models form by this deſign: 

But where 's a ſecond Virgil to rehearſe 

Our hero's glories in his epic verſe? 

What Orphevs fing his triumph's o'er the main, 
And make the hills and foreſts move again; 
Shew his bold fleet on the Batavian ſhore, 

And Holland trembling as his canons roar ; 
Pairt Europe's balance in his ſteady hand, 
Whilſt the two wor'ds in expectation ſtand 

Of peace or war that wait on his command ? 
Rut as I ſpeak new glories ſtrike my eyes, 
Glories, which heaven itſelf does give, and prize, 
Bleſſings of peace ; that with their milder rays 
Adorn his reign and bring Saturnian days: 

Now let rehellion, diſcord, vice and rage, 

That have in patriots forms debauch'd our age, 
Vaniſh with all the minifters of hell : 

His rays their poiſor.ous vapours ſhall diſpel : 
'Tis he alone our ſafety did create, ; 
His own firm ſoul ſecur'd the nation's fate, 
Oppos'd to all the Pout'feu's of the ſtate, 
Authors, for him your yreat endeavours raiſe ; 
The loſtieſt numbers will but reach his praiſe. 
For me, whoſe verſe in ſatire has been bred, 

And never durſt heroic meaſures tread ; 

Yet you ſhall ſee me, in that famous field, 
With eyes and voice, my beſt aſſiſtance yield: 
Offer your leſſons, that my infant Muſe +» 
Learnt, when ſhe Horace for her guide did chuſe : 
Second your zeal with wiſhes, heart, and eyes, 
And afar hold up the glorious prize. 

But pardon too, if, zealous for the right, 

A ſtrict obſerver of each noble flight, 

From the fine gold I ſeparate the allay, 

And ſhow how haſty writers ſometimes fray : 
Apter to blame, than knowing how to mend ; 
ba _ but yet a neceſſary friend. 
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THE HAPPY MEMORY OF KING CHARLES II. 
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I. 
long my grief has kept me dumb: 
Sure there's a læthargy in miglay woe, 
Tears ſtand congeai'd, and cannot flow : 
And the ſad foul retires into her inmott roum : 
Tears, for a ſtroke foreſeen, afford reliet ; 


Like Niobe we marble grow ; 
And petrity with griet. 

Our Britith heaven was ali ſcrene, 

No threatening cloud was nigh, 

Not the leaſt wrinkle to deiorm che (ky 
We liv'd as unconcern'd and hp 

As the firſt age in nature's golden ſcenc 5 
Supine amidſt our flowing fore, 

We ſecurely, and we dreamt of mort: 
When ſuddenly the thunder -clap was leard, 
It took us u d and out of guard, 
Already loſt before we ſear d. 

'Th' amazing news of Charles at once were ſpread, 
At once the general voice declar d, 

« Our gracious prince was dead.“ 
No ſickneſs known beiore, no ſlow diſcaſe, 
To ſoften grief by juſt degrees, 
But like an hurricane on Indian ſeas, 
The tempeſt roſe ; 
An unexpected burft of wors : 

With ſcarce a breathing ſpace berwixt, 

This now becalm'd, and periihing the next. 

As if great Atlas from his height 


Should fink beneath his heavenly weight, 


And with a mighty flaw, the flaming wail 
As once it 
Should gape immenſe, and ruſhing down, O er- 
whetlm this nether ball; 
So ſwift and ſo ſurpriting was our fear : 
Our Atlas fell indeed; but Hercules was near. 


Mis pious brother, ſure the beſt 


Who ever bore that name, 

Was newly riſen from his reſt, 
And, with a fervent flame, 

His uſual morning vows had juſt addreſt 
For Ins dear ſovereign's health; 

And hop'd to have them heard, 

In long increaſe of years, 

In honour, tame, and wealth : 

Guiltleſs of greatneſs, thus he always pray'd, 
Nor knew nor wiſh'd thoſe vows he made, 
On his own head ſhould be repay*d. 

Soon as th' ill-omen'd rumour reach'd his ear, 
Tl news is wing'd with fate, and flies apace, 
Who can deſcribe th amazement of his tace ! 

Horgor in all his pomp was there, 


] 
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Mute and magnificent without a tear: 


And then the hero firſt was fern to icar- 
Rat unarray'd he ran to his reliet, 


! 50 hafiy and fo artleſs was his gr.ef : 

App 0arh:ng greatneſs met lum in her charnys 

But, unprovided for a ſudden blow, t 
| 


Oi po-ver and future ſtate ; 
But jook'd fo ghaſtly in a hrother*s fate, 
He hook her nom his arms. 


Arrived within the mourntul room, he ſaw 


A wild Aiftract.on, void of awe, 

Ana arbitrary grief unbounded by a law. 

God's image, Cod's anointed lay 
Without mot.on, pulſe, or breath, 

A ſenſcieis lump ot ſacred clay, 

An una:c now of death, 

Amiclit luis fad att ndants groans and cries, 
The lines of that ador'd {forgiving face, 
Dittorted from their native grace; 

An iron ſlumher ſat on his majeſtic eyes. 

The plous Duke - Forbear audac. ous Muſc 

No terms thy teeble art can uſe 

Are ale to adorn fo vaſt a wor: 


The griet of all the reſt like ſabjc-"ricf did ſhow, 


Hi; like a ſovereign did tranſcend : ' 
Nv wite, no brother, ſuch a grief could know, 
Nor any name but iriend. 


III. 

O wondrous changes of a fatal ſcene, 

Stilt varying to the laſt ' 

Heaven, though its hard decree was pait, 
Scem'd pointing to a gracious turn again: 

And dearh's upliſted arm arreſted in its haſte, 

Heaven half repented of tiie coom, 
And aimont griev'd it had ſoreſcen, 

What by toretight it will'd etzrnally to conie. 
Mercy above did hourly plead 

For her reſemblance here beiow ; 
And mild forgiveneſs intercede 

To ſtop the com:ng blow. 
New miracles approach th* etherial throne, 
Such as his wondrous life had oft and lately known, 
And urg'd that ſtill they might be ſhown. 

On earth his pious brother pray d and vow'd, 


Renouncing greatneſs at ſo dear a rate, 
Himſelf deſending what he could, 
From all the glorics of his future ſate. 
With him th' innumcrable crowd, 
Of armed prayers 
Knock d at the gates of heaven, and knock'd aloud ;. 
The firſt well-meaning rude petitioners. 


All for his life affail'd the throne, 
All would have brib'd the ſkics by offering up thes 
own. 
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$0 great a throne not heaven itſelf could bar; 
*['was almoſt horne by force as in the giants* war. 
The prayers at leaſt for his reprieve were heard; 
His dea h like Hezekiah's, was deferr'd : 

Againſt the ſun the ſhadow wert; 

Five days, thoſe five degrees, were lent 

To form our patience and prepare th' event. 
The ſecond cauſes took the ſwift command, 
The medicinal head, the ready hand, 
All eager to perform their part ; 
All but eternal doom was conquer'd by their art: 
Once more the fleeting foul came back 

T* infpire the mortal frame; 
And in the hody took a doubttul ſtand, 

Douhtful and hovering like expiring flame, 
That mounts and falls by turns, and trembles o'er the 

brand. 


IV. 
The *oyful ſhort-liv*d news ſoon ſpread around, 


Took the ſame train, the fame impetuous hound: 
The drooping town in ſmiles again was dreſt, 
Gladneſs in every face expreſt, 


Their eyes before their tongues conſeſt. 


Men met each other with erected look, 

The Reps were higher that they took, 

Friends to congratulate their friends made haſte ; 
And long-invererate fors ſaluted as they paſt: 
Above the reſt heroic James appear d 
Exalted more, becauſe he more nad fear'd : 
His manly heart, whoſe noble pride 

Was ſtill above 

Diſſembled hate or varniſh'd love, 

Its more than common tranſport could not hide; 
Rut like an eagre rode in triumph o'er the tide. 
Thus, in alternate courſe, 

The tyrant paſſions, hope and fear, 

Did in extremes appear, 

And flaſh"'d upon the foul with equal force. 
Thus, at half ebb, a rolling fea 

Returns and wins upon the ſhore ; 

The watery herd, affrighied at tl roar, 

Re ſt on their fins a while, ard tay, 

Then backward take their wandering Way: 
The prophet wonders more than they, 

At prodigies but rarely ſeen hetore, 
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[Death never won a ſake with greater toil, 

Nor ere was fate ſo near a foil : 

But like a tortreſs on a rock, 

Th' impregnable diſeaſe their vain attempts did 
mock ; 

They mind it near, they hatter'd from afar 

With all the cannon of the medicinal war; 

No gentle means could be eſſay d, 

IJ was beyond parly when the fiege was laid: 

TH extremeR ways they firſt ordain, 


{Preſcribing ſuch intolerable | any 
: 


As rone hut Cæſar could fu 

Uncaunted Cæſar underwent 

The malice of their art, nor bent 

Reneath hateꝰ er their pious rigour could invent: 
In ve ſuch days he ſuffer'd more 

Than any ſuffer'd in his reign before ; 

More, infinitely more, than he, 

Acuinſt the worſt of rebels, could decree, 

A traitor or twice-pardon'd enemy. 

New art was tir'd without ſucceſs, 

No racks could make the ſtubborn malady confeſs, 
Ihe vain inſurancers of life, 
And he who mott performed and promis'd leſs, 
E V Short himſclf ſorſook th* unequal ftrife. 
Death and deſpair were in their looks, 

No longer they conſult their memories or books 
Like helvl.fs friends wlo view from ſhore 

Ihe latouring ſhip, and hear the tempeſt roar ; 
So ſtood they with their arms acroſs ; 

Not to affiſt, but to deplore 

n' inevitable loſs. 

{Death was denounc'd; that frightful ſound 

| Which ev*n the beſt can hardly bear, 

He rook the ſummons void of fear ; 

{ And unconcern'dly caſt his eyes around ; 

As if to find and dare the griefly challenger, 
hat death could do he lately try*d, 

| When in four days he more than dy*d. 

The ſame affurance all his words did grace 

{ i he ſame majeſtic mildneſs held its place : 
Nor joſt the monarch in his dying face. 
Irtrepif, pious, merciful, and brave, 

{ He ipok'd as when he conquer'd and forgave, 


VII. 


And cries, 2 king muſt fall, or kingdoms change, As if fome anycl had been ſent 


their ſway. 
Such were our counter-tifes at land, arid ſo 
Preſazing of the fatal blow, 
In their profigious chb and flow. 
The royal ſoul, that, like the iabouring moon, 
By charms of art was hurried down, 
Forc'd with rezret to leave her native ſphere, 
Came but while on liking here: 
Soon weary of the painful ſtrife, 
And made but fair eſſays of lite: 
And evening light 
Soon ſhut in night: 
A ftrong diſtemper, and a weak relief, 
Short intervals of joy, and long returns of grief. 


V. 
The ſons of art all me cines try*d, 
And every noble remedy apply'd ; 
With emulation each eiT1y'd 
His utmoſt {kill, nay more, they pray d: 
Never was loſing game with better conduct play d. 


Jo lengthen out his government, 
And to foretel as many years again, 
As he had number'd in his happy reign, 

So chearfully lie took the doom 

Of his departing breath; | 

Nor ſhrunk nor ſtept aſide from death: 

But with uvalter'd pace kept on; 

{Providing ſor events to come, 

Wien he refign'd the throne. 

Still he maintain*d his kingly Nate 

And grew familiar with his fate. 

Kind, £601, and gracious, to the laſt, 

On all he lov'd before his dying beams he caft : 
Oh truly good, and truly great, 

For glorious as he roſe benignly ſo he ſet ! 

All that on earth he held moſt dear, 
He recommended to his care, 

Jo whom both heaven, 

The right had given 

ie his own love bequeath'd 


command : 


He rook and pref that cr hand, 
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Which could in peace ſecure his reign, 


Which could in wars his power maintain, 
That hand on which no plighted vows were ever That peace thou leavꝰſt to thy imperial line, 


vain. 
Well, for ſo great a truſt he cloſe 
A prince o never d:ſobey'd : 


Not when the moſt ſevere commands were laid; 
Nor want nor exile with his duty weigh'd: 

A prince on whom, if heaven its eyes could cloſe, 
The welfare of the world it ſaſely might repoſe. 


VIII. 


That king who liv'd to God's own heart, 


Vet leſs ſerenely died than he: 
Charles left behind no harſh decree 
For ſchoolmen with labor;ous art 
To ſalve from cruelty : 


Thoſe, for whom love could no excuſes frame, 


He graciouſly forgot to name. 


Thus far my Muſe, though rudely, has deſign'd 
Some faint reſemblance of his godlike mind: 


But neither pen nor pencil can expreſs 
The parting brothers tenderneſs : 
Though that's a term too mean and low 


The bleſt above a kinder word may know: 


But what they did, and what they ſad, 


The monarch who triumphant went, 
The militart who ſtaid, | 


_ CY I eee 
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That peace, oh happy ſhade, be ever thine ! 


For all thoſe joys thy reſtoration brought, 
For all the m. racles it wrought, 
For all the healing balm thy mercy pour'd 
Into the nation's bleeding wound, 
And care that after kept it ſound, 
For numerous bleſſings yearly ſhower'd, 
And property with plenty crown'd ; 
For freedom ſtill maintain'd alive, 
Freedom which in no other land will thrive, 
Freedom, an Engliſh ſubjeR's ſole prerozative, 
Without whoſe charms even peace would be 
But a dull quict ſlavery: 
For theſe and more, accept our pious praiſe: 
'Tis all the ſubſidy 
The preſent age can raiſe, 
The reſt is charg d on late poſterity. 
Poſterity is charg'd the more, 
Becauſe the large abounding ſtore 
To them and to their heirs, is ill entail'd by thee. 
Succeſſion of a long deſcent 
Which chaſtely in the channels ran, 


Like painters, when their heightening arts are ſpent, And from our demi-gods began, 


I caſt into a ſhave. 

That all-forgiving king, 

The type cf him above, 

That unexhauſted ſpring 

Of clemercy and love ; 
Himſelf to his next ſelf accus'd, 


And aſk''d that pardon which hie neꝰ er refus'd : 


For ſaults not his, ſor guilt and crimes 
Of godleſs mer, and of rebellious times 
For an hard exile, kindly meant, 
When his ungrateful country ſent 
Their beſt Camillus into baniſhment : 


Equal almoſt to time in its extent, 

Through hazards numberleſs and great, 

Thou haſt deriv'd this mighty bleſſine down, 

And fixt the faireſt gem that decks th' imperial 


crown 3 

Not faftion, when it ſhook thy regal ſear, 
Not ſenates, inſolently loud, 

Thoſe echoes of a thoughtleſs crowd, 

Not foreign or domeſtic treachery, 

Could warp thy ſoul to their unjuſt decree. 
So much thy ſoes thy manly mind miſtook, 
Who judg'd it by the mildneſs of thy look: 


And forc'd their ſovereign's act, they could not his|Like a well-temper'd ſword it bent at will ; 


conſent. 


Oh how much rather had that injur d cliicf 


Repeated all his ſufferings paſt ! 
Than hear a pardon begg'd at laſt, 


Which given could give the dying no relief : 


He bent, he ſunk beneath his grief: 


His dauntleſs heart would fain have held 


From weeping, but his eyes rebell'd. 
Perhaps the godlike hero in his breaſt 
Diſdain'd, or was aſham'd to ſhow 
So weak, ſo womanith a 


But kept the native toughneſs of the ſteel. 


XI. 


Pe trne, O Clio, to thy hero's name ! 
But draw him ſtrictly ſo, 
That all who view, the piece may know; 
He needs no trappings of fictitious fame: 
The load 's too weighty : thou may'fſt chuſe 
Some parts of praiſe, and ſome refuſe : 


woe, Write, that his annals may be thought more laviſh 
Which yet the brother and the friend ſo plenteouſly than the Muſe. 
conſeſt. In ſcanty truth thou haſt confin'd 
The virtues of a royal mind, 
IX. Forgiving, bounteous, humble, juſt, and kind: 


Amidſt the ſilent ſhower, the royal mind 


An eaſy paſſage found, 
And leit its ſacred earth behind: 


His converſation, wit, and parts, 
His knowledge in the nobleſt uſeful arts, 
Were ſuch, dead authors could not give ; 


Nor murmuring groan expreſt, nor labouring ſound But habitudes of thoſe who live ; 


Nor any leaft tumultuous breath; 


Calm was his life, and quiet was his death. 


Soft as thoſe gentle whiſpers were, 
In which th' Almighty did appear; 
By the ſtill voice the prophet knew him 


there. 


Who, lighting him, did greater lights receive : 
He drain'd from all, and all they knew ; 

His apprehenfion quick, his judgment true: 
That the moſt learn'd, w:th ſhame, confeſs 
His knowledge more, his reading only leſs. 
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XII. 


Amidſt the peaceful triumphs of his reign, 
What wonder if the kindly beams he ſhed, 
Keviv'd the drooping arts again, 

I ſcien. e rais'd her head, 

And foft humanity that from rebellion fled ? 
Our iſte, indeed, too fruitful was belore ; 

But all uncultivated lay N 

Out of tlie ſolar walk and heaven's high way; 
With rank Geneva weeds run o'er, 

And cockle, at the beſt, amidit the corn it bore : 
The royal liuſbandman ar d, 

And plough d, and ſo d, and till'd, 

The thorns he rooted out. the rubbith clear d, 
And bleſ;'d th' obedient field. 

When ſtrait a double harveſt roſe ; 

Such as the ſwarthy In«ian mows ; 

Or happier climates near the line, 

Or paradiſe manur d and dreſt by hands divine. 


XIII. 


As when the new- born pheenix takes his way, 
His rich paternal regions to ſurvey, 
Of airy choriſters a 1.umerous train 
Attend his wondrous progreſs o'er the plain; 
So, riſing from his father's urn, 
So glorious did our Charles return; 
Th' officious Muſes came along, 
A gay harmoniovs quire like angels ever young: 
The Muſe that mourns him now is happy triumph 
ſung, 
Ev'n they could thrive in his auſpicious reign : 
And ſuch a plente ous crop they bore 
Of pureit and well-winnow'd grain, 
As Br:tain never knew before. 
Though little was their hire, and light their gain, 
Yet ſomewhat to their ſhare he threw ; 
Fed from his hand, they ſung and flew, 
Like birds of paradiſe that liv'd on morning dew. 
Oh never let their lays his rame forget ! 
The penſion of a prince's praiſe is great. 
Live then, thou great encourager of arts, 
Live ever in our thankful hearts; 
Live bleſt at ove, almoſt invok'd below; 
Live and receive this pious vow, 
Our patron once, our guardian ar gel now. 
Thou Fabius of a finking ſtate, 
Who didſt by wiſe delays divert our fate, 
When faction like a tempeſt roſe, 
In death's moft hideous form, 
Then art to rage thou didſt oppoſe, 
To weather out the ſtorm : 
Not quitting thy ſupreme command, 
Thou held ſt the rudder with thy ſteady hand, 
Till ſafely on the ſhore the bark did land: 
The hark that all our bleſſings brouzht, 
Charg'd with thyſelf and James, a doubly roya! 
ſraught. 
XIV. 


Oh frail eſtate of human things, 

And ſlippery hopes | clow ! 

Now to our coſt your emptineſ we know: 
For *tis a leſſon dear!; bourht, 

Aſſurance here is never to be ſought. 


The beft, and beſt-belo d of Kings, 


| 
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And beſt deſerving to be ſo, 

When ſcarce he had eſcap'd the fatal blow 

Of fact. on and conſpiracy, 

Death did his promis'd hopes deſtroy: 

He toll'd, he gain'd, but liv'd not to enjoy. 
What miſts of Providence are theſe 

Through which we cannot ſee ! 

So ſaints, hy ſupernatural power ſet free, 

Are ett at laſt in martyrdom to die; 

Such is the end of oit-repeated miracles. 
Forg:ve me, heaven, that impious thought, 
"Twas grie! for Charles, to madneſs wrought, 
That queſt.on'd thy ſupreme decree ! 

Thou didſt his gracious reign prolong, 

Ev'n in thy ſaints and angels wrong, 

His ſellow- citizens of immortality : 

For twelve long years of exile borne, 

Twice twelve we number'd ſince his bleſt return: 
So ſtrictly wert thou juſt to pay, 

Ev'n to the driblet of a day. 

Yet ſtill we murmur and complain, 

The quails and manna ſhould no longer rain ; 
Thoſe miracles twas needleſs to renew; 
The cloien flock has now the promis'd land in 


vicw. 


XV. 


A warl:ke prince aſcends tlie regal ſtate, 
A prince long exercis'd by fate : 
Long may lie kecp, though he obtains it late 
Heroes in heaven's pecul:ar mould are caſt, 
Thry and their pots are not iorm'd in haſte ; 
Man was the firſt in God's deſign, and man was made 
the laſt. 
Falſe heroes made by flattery ſo, 
Heaven can ſtrike out, like ſparkles, at a blow; 
But ere a prince is to perfection brought, 
He colts Omnipotence a ſecond thought. 
W:ti toil and ſweat, 
Wirh hardening cold, and forming heat, 
The Cyclops did their trols repeat, 
Heiore th! impenetrable ſn. id was wroveht. 
it looks as if the Maker would not ovn 
The noble work ſor his, 
Before twas try d and found a maſter-piece. 


| 


XVI. 


Vier then a monarch ripen'd ſor a throne. 
\lcides thus his race hevwan, 
Ver infancy he ſwiftly ran; 
+ he future (on at firſt was more than man: 
Danger and toils, and Juno's hate 
Ev'n o'er his cradie lay in wait: 
And there he grappled firſt with ſate: 
In his young hands the hiſſing ſnakes he 
E early was the Deity conſeſt; 
Thus by degrees he roſe to Jove's imperial ſeat ; 
Thus cifticulties prove a ſoul legitimately great. 
Like his our hero's infancy was try'd ; 
Betimes the Furies did their ſnakes provide; 
And to his infant arms oppoſe 
His ſather's rebels, and his brother's foes ; 
The more oppreſt, the higher {till he roſe ; 
T'hofe were the preludes of his fate, 
That form'd his manhood, to ſubcue 
The hydra of the many-hcaded liſſi: crow. 


preſt. 
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As, after Numa's peaceſul reien, 
The martial Ancus did the ſceptre wield, 
Furbiſh'd the ruſty ſword again, 
Reſum'd the long-forgotren ſhield, 
And led the Latins to the duſty field; 
So james the drowſy genius wales 
Of Britain long entranc*d in charms, 
Reftiff and Numbering on its arms : 


"Tis rous d, and with a new-ſtrung nerve, the ſpear 


already ſhakes. 
No neighing of the warrior ſtee'!s, 
No drum or louder trumpet, needs 
T* inſpire the coward, warm the cold, 
His voice, his ſole appearance mates them hold. 
Gaul and Batavia dread th* impending hlow ; 
Too well the vigour of that arm they know ; 
They lick the duſt, and crouch beneath their ſatal 
foe. 


Long may they fear this ul prince, 

And not provoke his lingering ſword ; 

Peace is their only ſure defence, 

Their beſt ſecurity his word : 

In all the changes of his douhtſul ſtare, 

His truth, like heaven's, was kept invio'ate, 

For him to promiſe is to make it ſate. 

His valour can triumph o'er land and main 

With broken oaths his fame he will not Rain ; 

With conqueſt baſely bought, and wit inglorious 
gain. 


* 


XVIII. 
For once, O heaven, unſold thy adamantine 


book ; 

And let his wondering ſenate ſer, 

If not thy firm immutable decree, 

At leaſt the ſecond page of ſtrong contingency ; 

Such as conſiſts with wills originally free: 
Let them with glad amazement look 
On what their happineſs may he : 

Let them not ſtill he obftinately hlind. 

Still to divert the good thou haſt defign'd, 

Or with malignant penury, 

To ftarve the royal virtues of his mind, 

Faith is a chriſtian's and a ſuhiect's ret, 

Oh give them to believe, and they are ſurely bleR. 
They do; and with a diſtart view I fee 
Th' amended vows of Engliſh loyalty. 

And all beyx:d that object, there appears 

The lons retinue of a proſperous reign, 

A ſeries of ſucceſsful years, 

In orderly array, a martial, man!y train. 

Behold even the remoter ſhores, 

A conquering navy proudly ſpread ; 

The Britiſh cannon formidably roars, 

While, ſtarting from his o0zy bed, 

Thꝰ' afferted ocean rears his reverend head; 

To view and recognize his ancient lord again : 

And with a willing hand reftores 

The ſaſces of the main, 
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PARAPHRASED. 


REATOR ſpirit, by whoſe aid 
The world's foundations firſt were laid, 
Come vitit every pious mind; 
Come pour thy joys on human kind ; 
From vn and forrow ſet us free, 
And mat e thy temples worthy thee. 
O ſource t urcreated licht, 
The Father's promiſed Paclete 
Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire, 
Our hearts with heavenly love inſp:e ; 
Come, and thy ſacred unction bring 
To ſanctify is, while we ſing. 
Vienteous ot grace, deſcend from high, 
dich in thy ſevenfold enerry ! 
Thou ſtrength of his Almighty hand, 
Whoſe power does heaven and carth command. 
Proceeding fpirit, our defence, 
Who doſt the giits of rongucs diſpenſe, 
And crown'ſt thy gift with e'oquence ! 
Refine and purge our earthly parts; 
But oh, inflame and fire our hearts 
Our trailties help, our vice 
Submit the ſenſes to the ſou] : 
| And when rebellious they are grown, 
Then lay thy hand, and hoid them down. 
Chace from our minds th* internal foe, 
And peace, the fruit of love, heftow ; 
And leſt our feet ſhould ſtep aftray, 
Protect and guide us in the way. 
Make vs eternal truths receive, 
And practiſe all that we believe: 
Give us thyſelf, that we may ſce 
The Father, and the Son, by thee. 
Immortal horour, endleſs fame, 
Attend th* Almighty Father's name : 
The Sav'ovr Son be glorify'd, 
Who for loft man's redemption dy'd : 
And equal aforation be, 4 
Eternal Paraclete, to thee. 


| 
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NHAPPY II who once ordain'd to bear 
Cod's juſtice ſword, and his vicegerent here 

Am now depos'd-—"gairſt me my children riſe, 
My lite muſt be their only ſacrifice : | 
Hizhly they me accuſe, but nothing prove; 
But this is out of tenderneſs and love ! 

They ſeek to ſpill my biood; tis that alone 
Muſt for the nation's crying fins atone. 
But careful Heaven forewarn'd me in a dream, 
And ſnew d me that my dangers were extreme; 
The heavenly viſion ſpoke, and bade me fice 
Th* ungrateful brood thai were not worthy me z 
Alarm'd I fled at the appointed time; 
And mere neceſſity was made my crime 
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HE nation is in too high a ferment, for me to expect either fair war, or even ſo 

much as fair quarter, from a reader of the oppoſite party. All men are engaged 
either on this {ide or that; and though conſcience is the common word, which is given 
by both, yet if a writer fall among enemies, and cannot give the marks of their con- 
ſcience, he is knocked down before the reaſons of his own are heard A preface, 
therefore, which is but a beſpeaking of favour, is altogether uſcleſs. What I deſire 
the reader ſhould know concerning me, he will find in the body of the poem, if he 
have but the patience to peruſe it. Only this advertiſement let him take before-hand, 
which relates to the merits of the cauſe. No general characters of parties (call them 
either ſects or churches) can be ſo fully and exactly drawn, as to comprehend all the 
ſeveral members of them; at leaſt all ſuch as are received under that denomination. 
For example; there are ſome of the church by law eſtabliſhed, who envy not liberty 
of conſcience to diſſenters; as being well ſatisfied that, according to their own princi- 
ples, they ought not to perſecute thein. Vet theſe, by reaſon of their fewneſs, I could 
not diſtinguiſh from the numbers of the reſt, wich whom they are embodicd in one 
common name. On the other {ide there are many of our ſects, and more indeed than 
I could reaſonably have hoped, who have withdrawa themaſclves from the communion of 
the Panther, and embraced this gracious indulgence of his majeſty in point of toleration. 
But neither to the one nor the other of theſe is this fatire any way intended : it is 
aimed only at the refractory and diſobedient on either ide. For thoſe, who are come 
over to the royal party, are conſequently ſuppoſed to be out of gun- hot. Our phy- 
ficians have obſerved, that in proceſs of time, ſome diſeaſes have abared of their 
virulence, and have in a manner worn out their malignity, fo as to be no longer mortal: 
and why may I not ſuppoſe the ſame concerning ſome of thoſe who have formerly been 
enemies to kingly government, as well as Catholic religion? I hope they have now 
another notion of both, as having found, by comfortable experience, that the doctrixs 
of perlecution is far from being an article of our faith, 
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It is not for any private man to cenſure the proceedings of a foreign prince : but, 
without ſuſpicion of flattery, I may praiſe our own, who has taken contrary meaſures, 
and thoſe more ſuitable to the ſpirit of Chriſtianity. Some of the diſſenters in their 
addreſſes to his majeſty, have ſaid, * That he has reſtored God to his empire over 
« conſcience.” I confeſs, I dare not ſtretch the figure to ſo great a boldneſs : but I 
may ſafely ſay, that conſcience is the royalty and prerogative of every private man. 
He is abſolute in his own breaſt, and accountable to no earthly power for that which 

only betwixt God and him. Thoſe who are driven into the fold are, generally 
king, rather made hypocrites than converts. 

This indulgence being granted to all the ſects, it ought in reaſon to be expected, 
that they ſhould both receive it, and receive it thankfully. For, at this time of day, 
to refuſe the benefit, and adhere to thoſe whom they have eſteemed their perſecutors, 
what is it elſe, but publicly to own, that they ſuffered not before for conſcience-ſake, 
but only out of pride and obſtinacy, to ſeparate from a church for thoſe impoſitions, 
which they now judge may be lawfully obeyed? After they have ſo long contended for 
their claſſical ordination (not to ſpeak of rites and ceremonics), will they at length 
ſubmit to an epiſcopal? If they can go ſo fur out of complaiſance to their old enemies 
methinks a little reaſon ſhould perſuade them to take another ſlep, and fee whither that 
would lead them. 

Of the receiving this toleration thankfully I ſhall ſay no more, than that they ovght, 
and I doubt not they will conſider from what hand they received it. Ir is not from a 
Cyrus, a heathen prince and a foreigner, but from a chriſtian king, their native ſove · 
reign; who expects a return in ſpeci from them, that the kindneſs, which he has 
graciouſly ſhewn them, may be retaliated on thoſe of his own perſuaſion. 

As for the poem in general, I will only thus far ſatisfy the reader, that it was neither 
impoſed on me, nor ſo much as the ſubje& given me by any man. It was written 
during the laſt winter, and the beginning of this ſpring ; though with long interruptions 
of ill health and other hindrances. About a fortnight before I had finiſhed it, his 
majeſty's declaration for liberty of conſcience came abroad: which if I had ſo ſoon ex- 
pected, I might have ſpared myſelf the labour of writing many things which are contained 
in the third part of it. But I was always in ſome hope, that the church of England 
might have been perſuaded to have taken off the penal laws and the teſt, which was one 
deſign of the poem, when I propoſed to myſelf the writing of it. 

It is evident that ſome part of it was only occaſional, and not firſt intended: I mean 
that defence of myſelf, to which every honeſt man is bound, when he is injuriouſly 
attacked in print: and I refer myſelf to the judgmen: of thoſe, who have read the 
Anſwer to the defence of the late king's papers, and that of the dutcheſs (in which laſt 1 
was concerned) how charitably I have been repreſented there. I am now informed 
both of the author and ſuperviſors of this pamphlet, and will reply, when I think be 
can affront me: for I am of Socrates's opinion, that all creatures cannot. In the 
mean time let him conſider whether he deſerved not a more {cvere reprebenſion, than I 
gave him formerly, for uſing ſo little reſpe& io the memory of thoſe, whom he pre- 
tended to anſwer; and at his leiſure, look out for ſome original treatiſe of humility, 
written by any Proteſtant in Engliſh; 1 believe I may ſay in any other tongue; for 
the magnified piece of Duncomb on that ſubject, which either he muſt mean, or none, 
and with which another of his fellows has upbraided me, was tranſlated from the 
Spaniſh of Rodriguez ; though with the omiſſion of the ſeventeenth, the twenry-fourth, 
the twenty- ſifth nnd the lait chapter, which will be found in comparing of the 
books. 

He would have inſinuated to the world, that her late highneſs died not a Roman Catholic. 
Ne declares himſelf to be now ſatisfied to the contrary, in which he has given up the 
cauſe : for matter of fact was the principle betwixt us. In the mean time, he would 
diſpute the motives of her change; how prepoſterouſiy, let all men judge, when ke 
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ſeemed to deny the ſubje& of the controverſy, the change itſelf. And becauſe I would 
not take up this ridiculous challenge, he tells the world I cannot argue : but he may as 
well infer, that a Catholic cannot faſt, becauſe he will not take up the cudgels againſt 
Mr. ſames to confute the Proteſtant religion. 

I have but one word more to ſay concerning the poem as ſuch, and abſtracted from 
the matters either religious or civil, which are handled in it. The firſt part, conſiſting 
moſt in general characters and narration, I have endeavoured to raiſe, and give it the ma- 
jeſtic turn of heroic poeſy. Ihe ſecond being matter of diſpute, and chiefly concerning 
church authority, I was obliged to make as plain and perſpicuous as poſſibly I could; 
yet not wholly neglecting the numbers, though I had not frequent occaſions for the 
magniſicence of verſe. I he third, which has more of the nature of domeſtic conver- 
ſation, is, or ought to be, more free and familiar than the two former. 

There are in it two epiſodes or fables, which are interwoven with the main deſign 
ſo that they are properly parts of it, though they are alſo diſtinct ſtories of themſelves. 
In both of theſe 1 have made uſe of the common-places of ſatire, whether true or falſe, 
which are urged by the members of the one church againſt the other: at which I hope 
ne reader of either party will be ſcandalized, becauſe they are not of my invention, but 
as old, to my knowledge, as the times of Boccace and Chaucer on the one fide, and as 
thoſe of the Reſormation on the other. 


Vor. III. 


THE HIND AND 


Milk-white Hind, immortal ard unchaneg'd, 
Fed on the lawns, and in the foreit rang'd ; 
Without unſpotted, innocent within, 
She fear*d no danger, for ſhe knew no fin. 


Yet had ſhe oft been chas'd with horns and hounds, 


And Scythian ſhafts, and many winged wounds 

Aim'd at her heart; was often torc'd to fly, 

And doom'd ro death though fated nor to die. 
Not ſo her young; for their unequal line 

Was hero's make, half human, half divine. 

Their earthly mold ohnoxious was to fate, 

Tu immortal part aſſumꝰd immortal ſtate. 

Of theſe a flaugluer'd army lay in blood, 

Extended o'er the Calcror;an wood, 

Their native walk: whoſe oral biood avofe, 

And cry'd for pardon on tle r perjur”d 10:5. 

Their fate was ſrultſul, and the fanzuine ford 

Endued with ſouls, ir crras'd the ſacred breed. 

So captive If ac] multiply d in chains, 

A numerous exile. an! enioy'd her pains. 

With grief and glad ſo m. xd the mother view'd 

Her martyr'd offspring, and the;r race renew'd ; 

Their corps to periſh, but their kind to laſt, 


So much the deathileſo plant the dying tru.t ſurpaſs'd. Can believe eternal Cod could lie 


Panting and penſivt vow ſhe rang'd alone, 
And wander'd in tle kmadoms once het own. 
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Revers'd they view'd him le ſſenꝰq to their eye, 

Nor in an intant could a God deſcry. 
New ſwarming ſects to this ohiquely tend, 

Hence they began, and here they all will end. 

What weight of antient witneſs can prevail, 

If private reaſon hold the public ſcale ? 

Fut, gracious Co1, how well doſt thou provide 
For erring } an unerring guide 
Thy throne is darknefs in th* abyſs of light, 
A Haze of glory that ſorbids the fight. 

O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 

And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd ; 

Fut her alone for my director take, 

Whom t ou haſt promis'd rever to ſorſake 

My thonehtleſs youth was wing'd with vain defires, 
My manhood, long miſled by wandering fires, 
Follow d falſe lights; and, when their glimpſe was 
| gone, 

My pride ſtruck out new ſparkles of her own. 

Such was I, ſuch by rature ſtill I am; 

Fe thine the glory, and he mire the ſhame. 

Good life be row my taſk : my doubts are done: 
What more could fright my faith, than three in one ? 
Disguis'd in mortal mold and infancy ? 5 
That the great Maker of the world could die? 


"The common hunt, t!.ouzh hom their rave reftrain'd Ard aſter that truſt my imperſect ſenſe, 


By ſovereign power, her co npany dfdam'd ; 
C:rinn'd as they paCſ:'d, and with a glaring eye 
Cave gloomy ſiens of ſecret enmity. 

Tis truc, ſhe hounds! by, and trip'd fo ligl ut, 
I hey had not time to take a ſteady Hg lit, 

For truth has ſuch a face and ſuch a mien, 

As to he lo d needs only to be ſeen. 

The bloo 'y bear, an independent heaſt, 
Unlick'd to form, in groans her hate expreſt. 
Among the timorous the quaking hare 
Froſeſs'd neutrality, but would not ſwear. 
Next her the buffoon ape, as atheiſts uſe, 
Mimick'd all ſeas, and had his own to chuſe ; 
Still when the Lon look d, his krees he bent, 
And paid at church a courtier's compliment. 

1 he briftled baptift boar, impure as he, 

But whiten'd with the foam of ſanctity, 

With fat pollutions fill'd the ſacred place, 

And mountains level'd in his fur.o 5 race: { 
So firit rebellion four: lcd was in grace 

But fince the mizlity ravage w c he made 

In German foreſt, had his guilt betray'd. 

With broken tuſks, and with a Forroww'd name, 

He ſhun d the vengeance, and conceal'd the ſhame ; 
do lurk'd in ſes unſeen. W.ti ercater guile 

} a ie Reynard fed on conſecraed ſ ol: 

The gracelefſs beaſt by Athana us firſt 

Was chac'd from Nice, then by S0.inus nurs'd : 
His imp ous race their blaſphemy renew d, 

And nature's king through nature's optics view'd. 


Which calls in queſtion h.s omnipotence ? 
Car I my reaſon to my faith compel ? 
And ſhall my ſieht, and touch, and taſte rebel ? 
,Super.or faculties arc ſet aſide; 
Shall their ſubſervient orgars be my guide? 
1 hen let the moon uſurp the rule of day, 
Ard winkin - tapers ſhew the ſun his way; 
For what my ſenſes can themſelves perceive, 
I need ro revelation to believe. 
Can they who ſay the hoſt ſhould be deſcry'd 
F'y ſenſe, defire a body glorify'd ? 
Impaſſable, and penctrating parts? 
Let them declare by what myſterious arts 
He ſhot that lody through th oppoſing might 
Gi bolts and bars impervious to the light, 
And flood before his train conſeſs d in open fight. 
Tor ines thus wondrouſfly he paſs'd, tis plain, 
ne ſingle place two bodies did contain. 
And ſure the ſame omnipotence as well 
-an make one body in moe places dwell. 
et reaſon then at her own quarry fly, 
Zut how can finite graſp infinity ? 
| *Tis urg'd again, that faith did firſt commence 
By miracles, which are appeals to ſenſe, 
And thence concluded, that our ſenſe ruſt be 
| The motive ſtill of credibility. 
or latter ages muſt on former wait, 
| And what began belief muſt propazate. 
But winnow well this thought, and you ſhall find 


; 


'Tis light as chaff that flies before the wind. 
| | 
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Were all thoſe wonders wrought by power divine, 
As means or ends of ſome more deep defizn ? 
Mott ſure as means, whoſe end was this along, 
To prove the Godhead of th* eternal Son. 

God thus afſerted, man is to believe 

Peyond what ſenſe and reaſon can conceive, 
And for myſter.ous things of faith rel; 

On the proponent, heaven's auth:o.:t;. 

If then our faith we for our gude achnit, 

Vain is the ſarther ſearch of human wit, 

As when the building airs a ſurer ſtay, 

We tal e th' unuſciul fcaflokiing away. 

Reaſon by ſenſe no wore can unde tar; 

The gane is play'd into another hand, 

Why chuſe we then like bilnders to ci 
Along the coaſt, and land in view to |. pp, 
When ſa.cly we may launch into the decp? 

In the ſame veſſel hich our Saviour Loc, 
Himſelf the pilot, let vs lee the ſhove, 

And with a better guid. 2 bet er world explore. 
Could he his Codlicad vel with fieſh and blood, — 
And not veil theſe again to be our food ? 

His grace in hoth is equal in extent, 

The firſt affords us life, the ſecond nouriſhment. 
And if he can, why all this frant. c pain 

To conſtrue what his cleareſt words (ontain, 
And make a riddle what he made ſo pla.n ? 

To take up half on truſt, and half to try, 

Name it not faith, hut bungling higotry. 

Both knave and fool the merchant we may call, 
To pay great ſums, and to compound the ſmall : 
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I Theſe laſt de duct him from the Helvetian kind. 
Wo nente Leman-labe his corfort lin'd : 
That fie: y Zumglius firſt th' aſfie&tion red, 

And mene Calvin hleſt the nuptial bed. 

In Lit +! forme hehieve him whelp'd long ſince, 
Wilen tie pro Sankedrim oppref;'d the prince. 
Gr, net he vill Je Jew, derte him higher, 
When Cor: with hg bret wen did corſpire 

Fenn Mole, lad tix foverenn ray to wreſt, 
Art Ar of his ei on to diet : 

Lb je ng wrt, madl- way tor all to paſs, 

Ard con rot teat the !rden of a class. 

n 107 ant he came ſhufdled in the dark. 

it ever they were te d in Noah's ark: 

Peri not mate; for all their bart ing train 
"Ihe cog = Omma ſpe ies) will contain. 

And rn wild cata, wie from tleir nafters ran, 
AP GG, Te bine nacy of man, 

in wood, mid cave; te it hel- race hegan. 
 Ulappy pair, Lo v well have vou increas'd ! 
What ill, it church and Nate hive you redrel;'d ? 
With tet eli untry d, and ruG-ments ot claws, 
Your fiſt ciſay Wa or out native laws : 
Thoſe having torn th caſe, and trampled down, 
Your fan, you fur; on the mitred crown, 
And free tom (Cod and morarchy your ton. 
What though your native kennel fta be finally 
Founded hetwixt a puddle ard a wail; 

| Met your viQorious colonies ave ſeit 

W her e tiie north: ocean girls the continent. 
'Quicken'd with fire below, your monf.ers breed 


For wlio would break with heaven, and would not In terny Holland, and in u'tiil Tweed: 


break for all? 
Reſt then, my ſoul, from endleſs anguiſh freed : 
Nor ſciences t iy zuvide, nor ſenſe thy creed. 
Faith is the beft en ſurer of thy bliſs ; 
The bank above mu.t fail bei ore the venture miſs. 


] 
But heaven and heaven-! orn fait; are far from — 


Thou firſt apoſtate to divinity. 

Unkennel'd range in thy Polonian plains : 

A fiercer foe the inſatiate wolf remains. 

Too hoaſtful Britain, pleaſe thyſelf no more, 
That heaſts of prey are baniſh'd tron thy ſhore: 
The bear, the boar, ar! every ſavartc name, 
Wild in effect, r!.ough in appearance tam, 

Lay waſte thy woods, deſtroy thy hl! AU hower, 


And, muzzled though they ſcem. tlie nawtcs devour. 


More haughty than the reſt, the v olfth race 

Appear with belly gaunt, and tamuth'd ace: 

Never was io deſorm'd a beaſt of grace. 

Hs razeed tail het: vixt his lees he wears, 

Cloſe clap'd for ſhame; but his rougu creſt he 
rears, 

And pricks vp his predeſtinating ears 

His wild diſorder'd walk, his haggard eee, 

Did all the hettial citizens ſurpriſe. 

Though ſcar'd and hated, yet he rul'd awhile, 

As Captain or companion of the ſpoil. 

Full many a year his hateful head had heen 

For tribute paid, nor fince in Cambria ſeen : 

The laſt of all the litter ſcap'd by chance, 

And from Geneva firſt infeſted France. 

Some authors thus his pedigree will trace, 

But others write him of an upſtart race; 

Becauſe of Wickliffe's brood no mark he brings, 

But his innate antipathy to kings. 


) 


And like the firſt the laſt ailotts to be 
Drawn to the dregs oa Venorracy. 
As, Where in fielis tlic ann ;ounds arc ſeen, 
A rank ſour herha-e riſes or, tie gr en; 
So, ſprin ing vel. ere t oſt midnight e advance. 
Rebell o: prints the loottle n ot the cane, 
Such arc their coArines, uct! comcipt they 
ſhow 
To heaven above and to the!” pine! ou, 
As none but traitors and blaſp! cots Hynov-. 
God, like tte tyrant of the ſkies u pad. 
And res, like flavez, bercath the crowd dchas'd 
do toe bs their tool, that tioct.s reiuſe 
ohne, and ovly dogs jor phyt.c uſe. 
As Wire fi nb brrung r 7+ atong the ground, 
No atbarniry £43 ll thc dating wound; 
Nor Hide! ta, 1 or beard rom ſucceeds, 
(But ſcale; of fourt and pucretaction breeds : 
Mon wars, fuci watlle, ſuch ticry tracks of dearth 
Tiwir zeal has left, and ſuch a reemlk ſs earth. 
But, as tlic poiſons of the Ceanleft kind 
are to their own un app oa confi d ; 
As orly Jrdian fhades of felt deprive, 
And magic plants will but in Colo thrive ; 
So jneſbytery and peſtilential ze 4 
Can only flouriſh in a common weal. 
From Celtic woods is chac'd the wolfiſh crew 
Mut an! ſome pity ev'n to krutes is due: 
Thea native walls rcinuts they might erqoy, 
Curb q of their nate malice to deſttoy. 
Cf all ti tyrannics on human- kind. 
The wortt is that which perſecutes the mind. 
Let us hut ak at what offs ncce we ſtrike, 
' Tis but x cauſe we cam. ot think alike. . 
N 2 


[ 
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In puniſhing of this, we overthrow 
"The laws of nations and of nature too. 
Beaſts are the ſutjeQs of tyrannic ſway, 
Where ſtill the ſtronger oh the weaker prey. 
Man only of a ſoſter mold is made, 
Not for his fellow's ruin but their ald: 
Created kind, bencficent, and free, 
The noble image of the Deity. 
One portion of informinz fire Was g.ven 
Jo brutes, th' inferior family of heaven: 
The ſmith divine, as with a careleſs beat, 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat : 
But when arriv'd at laſt to human race, 
The Codhead took a deep conſiderimg tpace ; 
And to diſtinguiſh man from all the reit, 
Unlock d the ſacred treaſures of his breaſt ; 
And mercy mixt with reaſon did impait, 
One to his head, the other to his hcart : 
Reaſon to rule, but mercy to torgive : 
The firſt is law, the laſt prerogative. 
And like his mind his outward form appear d, 
When, iſſaing naked, to the wondering herd, 
He chiarm'd their eyes; and, for they lov'd, tlicy 
fear'd : 
Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might, 
Or claws to ſeize their furry ſpoils in fiat, 
Or with increaſe of ſcet t o ertake tuein in then 
Aight : 
Of eaſy ſhape, and pliant every way ; 
Conſeiling ſtill the ſoftneſs of his clay, 
And kind as kings upon their coronation -Cay : 
With open hands, and with extended ſpace 
Of arms, to ſatisſy a large embrace. 
Thus kneaded up with milk, the yew made man 
His |:inedom o'er his kindred world began: 
Till knowledge miſapply d, miſunderſtood, 
And pride of empire ſour'd his halaiy bloud. 
J hen, firſt rebelling, his own ſtam be coins; 
"The nmarderer Cain was latent in his loms: 
And Hoodg began its fiſt and loudeſt e, 
; For differing worthip of the De:ry. 
Thus perſecution roſe, and farther ſpace 
Produc'd the mighty hunter of his re. 
Kot fo the bleſſed Pan his flock increas'd 
Content to fold them from the fariſh'd be: 
Mild were his laws ; the ſheep and harnilef> hind 
Were never of the perſecuting kind. 
Such pity nov the pious paſtor ſhows, 7 
Such mercy irom the Britiſh lien floss, 
That oth provide protection from their ſocs. 5 
Oh happy wer:ons, Italy and Spain, 
Which never did thoſe moniters entorta'y ! 
The wolf, the hear, tac boar, can te: adiance 
No native claim o miſt ipberitance. 
And ſelf-preſervime laws, ſevere in ſhow, 
May guard their fences from tl. invading fot, 
Where birth has pod them, let them ſately ſhare 
The common benct. t of vita! air, | 
Themiclves ur harmful. let clam live unharm'd; 
7 beir jaws Gl tuitud, a td tucir claws diſarm'd: 
Wen only in rocturrati howlings bold, 
Ahe dat not ee the Hind, nor leap the ſold, 
Moi powerſul, and as vigilant as they, 
T he hon a fully tochids the prey. 
J r rave repriſed, though pinch'd with famine 


lor, 
They fa':d aloof and tremble at his roar : c 
Keri io er lunger, but their ſear is more. 
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[Theſe are the chicf; to number o'er the reſt, 

And ftand, like „dam, naming every beaſt, 

Were weary work; nor will the Muſe deſcribe 

A flimy-torn and ſun -hegotten trihe; 

ho, far irom ſterples and their ſacred ſound, 

In ficl4s their ſullen converticies found. 

i hefe groſs, haif-animated, lumps 1 leave; 

Nor can I thirk what thoughts they can conceive. 

Put, it they think at all, *ti> ſure ro higher 

[Than matter, put in motion, may aſpire : 

Souls that can ſcarce ferment their maſs of 

clay : 

So oſſy, fo diviſihle are they, 

As woul4 but ſerve pure bodies for allay: 

Such ſoul as ſha;ds produce, ſuch beetle things 

As only buz to heaven with evening wings; 

Strike in the dark, offending but by chance, 

duch are the hiindfold Hos of ignorance. 

They kro not heings, and but hate a rame ; 

To them the Hind and Panther are the ſame. 
"The Panther ſure the nobleſt, next the Hind, 

And faircit creature of the ſpotted kind; 

Oh, could her in- orn ſtains be wath'd away, 

She were too cod to be a beaſt of prey 

How can 1 praiſe, or hiame, and not offend, 

Or lo divide the trailty from the friend; 

Her faults and virtues lie ſo mix'd, that ſhe 

Nor wholly ſtands condemn'd, nor wholly frec. 

Then, like her in ur'd lion, let me ſpeak ? 

He cannot bend her and he would not break. 

Enbind aiready, and eſtrang'd in part, 

The wolt begins to ſhare her wandering heart. 

Though unpolluted yet with actual ill, 

She half commits who fins but in her will. 

if, as our dreaming Flatoniſts report, 

1here cold be ſpirits of a middle fort, 

Too black for heaven, and yet too white for 

hell, 

Who juſt dropt half way don, nor lower fell ; 

So pois'd, fo gently ſhe deſcends from high, 

It ſeem; a ſoit diſ. niſſion tom the ſky. 

ier houſe not mc ent, hatſoe er pretence 

ner clergy her abs make in her defence. 

ſecond century not half-way run, 

Since the new honours Gi her blood begun. 

A lion old, obſcene, and furious made 

By luſt, comyreſ,*'d her mother in a ſhade ; 

Then, by a icft-hand marriage, weds the dame, 


- |Covciing acultery with a ſpecious name: 


So ſchiſm hegt; and ſacrilege and ſhe, 

A well-match'd pair. got graceleſs hereſy. 

God's and king's 1chels have the ſame good cauſe, 

To trample down divine and human laws : 

Roth would be call'd retormers, and their hate 

Alike deſtruc᷑t. ve both to church and ſtate : 

The fruit proclaims the plant; a lawful prince 

By luxury reform'd incontinence; f 

By ruins, charity ; by riots, abſtinence. 3 

Conſeſſions, ſaſts, and penance ſer aſide; 

Oh! with what caſe we follow ſuch a guide, 

Where ſouls are ſtarv'd, and ſenſes gratiſy d 

Where marriage pleaſures midnight prayer ſupply, 

And mattin bells, a melancholy cry, 

Are tun'd to merrier notes, Increaſe and multi- 
ply. 

Religion ſhews a roſy-colour'd face; 

Not batter'd out with drudging works of grace. 


* down-hill reformation rolls apace. 
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What fleſh and blood would crowd the narrow 
gate 

Or, till they waſte their pamper'd paunches, wait ? 

All would be happy at the cheapeſt rate. 
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Before the ſounding ax ſo falls the vine, 

M hoſe tender branches round the poplar twine, 
She choſe her ruin, and refign'd her life, 

In death undaunted as an Indian wife : 


Though our lean faith theſe rigid laws has given, A rare example] but ſome ſouls we ſee 


The full-fed Muſſulman gocs fat to heaven; 
For his Arabian prophet with delights 

Of ſenſe allur d his eaſtern proſclytes. 

The jolly Luther, reading him, began 

T* interpret Scriptures hy his Alcoran ; 

To grub the thorns beneath our tender feet, 
And make the paths of Paradiſe more ſweet : 
Bethought him of a wiſe ere half way gone, 
For twas uneaſy travelling alone; 

And, in this maſquerade of mirth and love, 
Miftook the bliſs of heaven for Pacchanals above. 
Sure he preſum d of praiſe, vo came to ſtock 
Th etherial paſtures with ſo tar a flock 
Burniſh'd, and battering on their food, to ſhow 
Their dilizence of caretul lers below. 


Grow hard, and ſtiffen with adverſity : 

Yet theſe by fortune's favours are undone ; 
Reſolv d into a baſer torm they run, { 
Ani bore the wind, but cannot bear the ſun. 
Let this he naruic's frailty, or her fate, 

Or Iſerim's counſel, her new-choſen mate; 
St. (he's the faireſt of the fallen crew, 

No motlicr more .ndulzent but the true. 

| Fierce to her fors, yet ſcars her force to try, 

| Becevſe ſhe wants innate authority; 

For how can ſhe conſtrain them ro obey, 

Who has herfe!t caſt off the lawful ſway ? 
Rebellion equais all; and rhouſc, who to. 

In common theit, will ſhare the common ſpoil. 
' Let her protnce the title and the right 


Our Panther, though like theſe ſhe chang's her Aczainft lier ol ſuperiors tult to figit ; 


head, 

Yet as the miſtreſs of a monarch's hed, 
Her front ereſt with mateſty ſhe bore, 
The croſier wielded, and the vutre wore, 
Her upper part of decent d. ſcipline 
Shew'd affectat ion of an ancient line; 
And fatliers, councils, church and church's head, 
Were on her reverend p'iy).ifteries read. 
But what diſgrac d and diſa o d the reſt, 
Was Calvin's brand that ſtizmatiz'd the beaſt. 
Thus, ke a creature o. a double kind, 
In her own labyrinth (2 lives confin'd. 
To for.gr lands no ſound ot her is come, 
Humbiy content to he deſpis d at home. 
Such is her faith, where good cannot be had, 
At leaſt ſhe leaves the refuſe of the had: 
Nice in her choice of iH, thonch not of beſt, 
And leaſt de iorm , becauſe dform'd the leat. 
In doubtful points hetwixt her differing friends, 
Where one for ſubſtance, one for fizn contends, 
ILhcir contradiQting terms the ſtrives to join; 
Sign ſhall be ſubſtance, ſuhſtance ſhall be ſign. 
A real preſence all her ſon's allow, 
And yet tis flat idolatry to bow, 
Becauſe the godhead 's there they know not low. 
Her novices are tauglit, that bread and wine 
Are but the viſible and outward fign, 
Receiv'd by thoſe who in communion join. 
But th* inward grace, or the thing ſi-nity'd, 
Hts bioad and body, who to ſave us dy d; 
The ſaithiul this thing ſicnity'd receive: 
What is 't thoſe faithful then partalte or leave ? 
For what is ſigniſy d and underſtood, 
Is, by her own confeſſion, fleſn and blood. 
Then, by the ſame acknowledginen, we know 
They take the ſign, and take the ſubRance too. 
The literal ſenſe is liard to fl-h and hlood, 
But nonſenie never can be underſtood. 

Her wild belicf on every wave is toſt ; 
But ſure no church can better morals hoaſt. 
True to her king her principles are found ; 
Oh that her practice were but half ſo ſound ! 
Stedfaſt in various turns of ſtare ſhe ſtood, 
And ſeal'd her vow'd affection with her blood: 
Nor will 1 meanly tax her conſtancy, 
That intereſt or obligement made the tye. 

Bound to the fate of murder'd monarchy. 


If he reform by text, even that *s as plain 

For hier on rebels to retorm again. 

As ions as werds à different ſenſe will bear, 

And «ac may be his own interpreter, 

Our airy faith we no foundation find: 

Ihe word 's a weathercock for every wind: 

; The bear, the ſox, the wolf, by turns prevail; 

The moſt in power ſappli-s the preſent gale. 

The wretched Panther crics aloud for aid 

To church and councils, whom ſhe firſt betray d; 

No help from fathers or traqit:on's train: 

* of: ancient guides ſhe taught us to diſdain. 
And by that fcripture, which ſhe once abus'd 
To retormation, ſtands herſelſ accus'd. 

| What hills for breach of laws can ſhe prefer, 

 Fxpounding which ſhe owns herſelſ may err; 

And, after all her winding ways are try d, 

If dovhts ariſe, ſhe {lips herſelf aſide, 

And leaves the private conſcience for the guice. 

If then that conſcience fect th* offender tree, 

It bars her claim to church authority. 

No can ſhe cenſure, or what c ime pretend, 
Nut ſcripture may be conſtrued to defend? 
Ev'n thoſe, whom for rehellion ſhe tranſmits 
T0 civil power, her doctrine firſt acquits ; 
Becauſc no difobecience can enſue, 

Waere no ſubmiſſion to a judge is due; 

Each judging for himſelf by her conſent, 

| Whom thus abſolv d ſhe ſends to puniſhment. 

Suppoſe the magiitrate revenge her cauſe, 

\*T:is only for tragſgrte ing human laws. 

Ho anſwering to irs end a church is made, 

| Wiſe power is Lat to couMtel and nerfuace ! 

O ſo!i4 rock, on which ſecure ſhe ſtands 

| Eternal kouſe not built with mortal hands ! 

0 ſure defence arzinft th' iniernal gate, 

A patent durin picaſ..re 0; the ſtate 

Thus is the Part! e neither lov*d nor fear*d, 

A mcer mock queen of a divided herd; 

Whom ſoon by lawtu! power the might controul, 

Herſelf « part ſubmitted to the wiiole. _ 

Then, as the moon who firſt receives the light 

By which the makes our nether regions brigiit, 

So might ſhe ſhine, reflecting from afar 


Big with the beams which from her mother flow, 
And reigning o'er the rifing tides below: 


5 The rays ſac borrow*'d from a better ſtar; 
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Now, mixing with a ſavage crowd, ſhe gocs, 

And meanly flatters her inveterate foes, 

Rul'd while ſhe rules, and loſing every hour 

Her wretched remnants of precarious power. 
One evening while thc cooler ſhade ſhe ſought, 

Revolving many a melancholy thought, 

Alone ſhe walk d, and look'd around in vain, 

With rueſul viſage, for her vaniſh'd train: 

None of her ſylvan ſuhjects made their court; 

Lc ves and couchecs paſs d without refort. 

So hardly can uſurpers manage well 

Thoſe whom they firſt inſtructed to rebel. 

More liberty heects deſire of more ; 

The hunger ſtill increaſes with tlc ftore. 

Without reſpe& they hruſh'd alone tt wool 

Each in his clan, and, fill d with loartome foo !, 

Aſk*a no permiſſion to the neichtouring flog. 

The Panther, full of inward diſcontent, 

Since they would go, before them wiſcly went; 

Supplying want of power by dr nking firſt, 

As if ſhe gave them leave to quench: t'.cir thirſt, 

Among the reſt, the Hind, with fcartul fic, 

Beheld from far the common waterineg- place, 

Nor durſt u; till with an awful roar 

The ſovereign lien bad her fear no more. 

Encouraz'd thus ſhe brought her younglings nigh, 

Watching the motions of her parron's che, 

And drank a fober draught ; the reſt ainaz'd 

Stood mutely ſtill, and on 833 82 z 

d her rt, git to 
. rye bo in the harmlefs Hind, 
Such as the Wolf and Panther hr! dehen'd. 


After ſome common talk what rumours ran, 
Phe lady of the ſpotted rutf began. 


—— — — — — jœmf— 
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AMIE, fai.! the Panther, times are mended 
well, 
Since late among the Philitinez you fell. 
The toils were pitch'd, a tpacious tract of ground 
With expert lumniſmcn was enonmuls'd round; 
Th incioſure vaio ; rhe Criacious power = 
Of hounds ani! death dreve nearer cer hour, 


Is true, the ne Lon cave the nates 
But all your prey calves lay ſti ug ung there 3 
As ſacritices on tl.cir altars Lad : 

ile you the r cuictul mother wiſcly fled, 
Nor truſt ns Ceitiny to ſa e your heal 

For vate er promiſes you have apply'd 

1o war urtailng church, tic ſurcr nde 

I. our tar legs in danger to pr de. 


Vet, fſavins revererce of tlie miracle, 

"The better luck was yours to ſcape io well. 

As lremember. ſaiq the ſober Hind, 

Thoſe tolls were for your ov dear ſelf de ſign'd, 
As well az me; and wit the ſeif-fame tigow, 
Io catch the quarry and the vermin too, 

Forgive the fla-derous tongue that cail'd you fo. 
Tiowe'er you ta et now, the common cry 


And vate er tale; of Peter's chair you tell, { 


They thought at firſt they dreain'd; tor *twas i hen ran you don for your rank loyalty. 


offence 
Wirh then, to queſtion certitude of ſenſe, 
Their guide in faith : but nearer when they drew, 
And had the ſaultleſs ohject full in view, 
Lord, how they ali admir'd her heavenly hut 


Some, who hetore her fellowſhip dif |ain'd, 7 


Scarce, and but ſcarce, trom in-born lage re- 


ſtrain'd, \ 


Now tritk'd about her, and old kindred feign'd. 
Whether for love or intereſt, every ſect 

Of all the ſava ge nation ſhew*d reſpect. 

The viceroy Panther couid rot awe the herd; 
The more the company, the ite they tear d. 
The furly Wolf with ſecret envy bur:t, 

Yet could not how! ; the Hind had fee him firit; 
But what he durſt not ſpeak, the Panther durſt. 
Tor when the herd, funic'd, d late r: par 

To fernev heaths, and to their foreſt lare, 

She made a mannerly excufe to ſtay, 

Proftering the Hind to wait her half tic way: 
That, fince the ſky was clear, an lo of talk 
Might help her to heguile the tedious walk. 

With much good-will the motion was embrac'd, 
To chat a while on their adventures pais'd : 
Nor had the grateful Hind ſo ſoon forgot 

Her trend and tcllow-fufferer in the plot. 

Vet wondering ho of late ſhe grew eſtrang'd, 


Pefides, in Popery they 1thoutzht you nurſt, 

As evil tongue, will ever ſpeak the worſt, 
Becauſe ſome forms, and ceremonies ſome 

You kept, and ſiood in the main queſtion dumb. 
Dum" you were born indeed; but thinking long 
The teit ;t ſeems at laſt ha; looz'd your tongue. 
vnd to expiain what your fore-fathers meant, 
real preſence in the ſacrament, 

iter lone eig puſh'd avainſt a wall, 


vo r faivo 2o:nc}, that he 's not there at all: 
. 


| Picre caan';'s your faith, and what may change 


' may fa. 
' Who can hel eve what varics every day, 

Nor e er was, ror will ke, at a ſtay ? 

4 0::147es may force the tongue untruths to tell, 

Ani 1 ner own'd myſeif nfallible, 

P.eniy'd the Panther: grant ſuch preſence were, 
Vet in your ſenie | never own'd it there. 
A rea! virtue we by faith receive, 


Anchthat we in the ſacrament believe. 
en ſaid the Hind, as you the matter tate, 


Nor only ſeſuits can equivocate; 

For real. as you now the word ex 

From ſolid ſubſtance dwindles to a ſound. 
NMetlunks an & ſop's fable you repeat ; 


'You know who took the ſhadow for the meat 
[Your churcii's ſuhſtance thus you change at wil, 


er ſorchead cloudy, and her countenance chang'd, An4 yet retain your former figure ſtill. 


She thought this hour th* occaſion would preſent 
To learn her fecret cauſe ot diſcontent, 


areſs'd, 
Conſidering her a well - bred civil beaft, 
Ang more a gentle woman than the reft. 


1 freely grant you ſpoke to ſave your liic ; 


lor then you lay beneath the butcher's knife. 
Which, well ſhe hop'd, might be with caſe re- | 


Long time you tfourht, redouhled battery bore, 
Put, after all, acainſt yourſelf you ſwore ; 
Your former ſelf : for every hour your form 


P choppꝰd and chang'd, like winds before a ſtorm. 
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Thus fear and intereſt will prevail with ſome ; 
] o7 all have not the gift of martyrdom. 
Tic Panther grinn'd at this, and thus reply'd : 
That nien ina err was never yet deny'd. 
Rut, if that common ptr Ncpic be true. 
The canron, dame, 415 levei'd full at vou. 
Fut, ſmunring long diſputes, 1 fin would foe 
Tha: wor crous wicht Intail.t:i].cy. 
Is he from heaven, this mig! yy champion, come: 
Or lo g'd below in ſukterrirom Rome * 
Firſt, ſeat lum fore here, ard derive his race, 
Or eſe conclude that notiirg has no place. 
Suppoſe, though I down it, faid the Hind, 
The certain manſion were not yet afſign'd : 
The doubt ſul ref.dence o ui can bring 
Azainit the plain exiſtence of the thing. 
Becauſe pli.loſophers nity diſagree, 
If fight emiſſion or recept.on he, 
Shall it be thence intorr'd, 1 do rot fee ? 
But you require an anſwer poſit. ve, 
Which yer, hen 1 de. nand, you dare not give; 
For fallacic> in univerſals live. 
then affirm tliat this untailing guide 
In pope and general councils muſt reſide ; 
Both lawful, both combin d: what one decrees 
Ny numerous votes, the other rztifies : 
On this undouhte l ſenſe the church relies. 
is true, ſome doctors in a ſcant er ſpace, 
mean, in cach apart, contract the place. 
Some, who to gre ner lenytli extend the line, 
The churchꝭs atter-acceptat.on join. 
"This laſt circumſererce appcars too Wide; 
The church d. ffus'd is by the council ty d; 
As members, by ther repreſenta ives 
Oblig'd to laws, which prince and ſenate gives. 
"Thus ſo ne contract, and ſome enlarge the ſpace: 
In pope and council who denics the place, 
Aſſiſted from abo e with Cod's unfailing grace? 
Thoſe canons all the needful points contain; 
Their ſenſe ſo obvious and their wore's ſo pin, 
That no diſputes about the douhtſul text 
Have hitherto the labouring world perplex'd. 
If any ſnhoulꝗ in after-times appcar, 
New councils muſt be call'd to make the meaning 
clear: 
Decauſe in them the power ſupreme reſides; 
And all the promiſes art to the guides. 
This may be taught with ſound and ſaſe de- 
ſence: 


; 
; 


2 

Put mark how ſandy is your own pretence, 
Who, ſ-tting councils, pope, and church aſide, 
Are every man his own preſuming, guide. 

The ſacred books you ſay, arc full and plain, 
And every needfſul point of truth contain: 

All who can read interpreters may be: 

Thus, though your ſeveral churches d:ſagree, 
Yet every ſaint has to himſclf alone 

The ſecret of this philoſophic ſtone. 

Theſe principics your jarring ſects unite, 

Wien differing coctors and diſciples fight. 
Though Luther, Zuinzl.us, Calvin, Loly chiefs, 
Have made a hattle- royal of beliefs ; 

Or Lke wild lorſes ſeveral ways have whirl'd 
The tortur'd text about the chriſtian world ; 
Each Jchu laſhing on with furious force, 

That Turk or Jew could not have us ' d it worſe : 
No matter what diffenſion leaders make, 

Where every private man may ſave a ſtake ; 


| Purſucd by ſects, from this to that you fly, 
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| Rui'd by the ſcripture and his own advice, 
Fach has a blind bye-path to Paradiſe ; 
Where, driving in a circle flow or faſt, 
Oppotine ſes are ſure to meet at laſt. 
[A wondrous Charity you have in ſtore 
Tor al! rciorm'sd to paſs the narrow door: | 
do much, that Mabomet had ſcarcely more. c 
For lie, kind prophet, was for damning none; 
Put Chriſt and Moſcs were to ſave their owa: 
| Himſelſ was to ſecure his choſen race, 
| Though reaſon good for Turks to take the Place, 
E he allow d to he the better man, 
In virtue of his holier Alcoran. 
True, ſaid the Panther, 1 ſhall ne er deny 
My bhretliren may he fav'd as well as I: 
Though Hugorots condemn our ordination, 
Succeſſion, miniſterial vocation ; 
And Luther, more miſtaking what he read, 
Misjoins the ſacred bocly wit! the bread : 
Vet, lady, ſtill remember 1 maintain, 
The word in needtul po:nts is only plain. 
Needleſs, or needful, 1 rot now contend, 
For ſtill you have a loop-bole for a friend; 
(Rejoin'd the matron): but the rule you lay 
Has led whole Hocks, and leads them till aſtray, 
In weighty points, and full camnation's way. 
For did not Arius firſt, Socinus now, 
The Son's eternal Goi-licad diſavow ? 
And did rot theſ by goſpel texts alone 
Condemn our dottrine, and maintain tile own ? 
Have rot all lwretics the ſame pretence 
To picar! tie ſoreptures in their own detence ? 
How did te Niccot council then decide 
That ftrong dehate ? was it by icripture try'd? 
No, ſure; to that the rebel would rot yield; 
Squadron ot texts he marihal'd in the Acld : 
I hat was but civil war, an equal ſet. 
Where piles wita piles, and eagles cagles met. 
With texts pomt- blank and plain he fac'd the foe, 
And did not Satan trmpt our Sas our fo ? 
Une good old hiſliops took a ſimpler way ; 
Nach aſk'd but what he heard his father ſay, 
Or ſo he was inſtructed in his youth, 
And by tradition's force upheld the truth. 
The Panther ſanil'd at this; and when, ſaid the, 
, Were thoſe firſt councils diſallow'd by me ? 
Or where did I at ſure tradition ſtrike, 
Provided ſtill it were apoſtolic ? 
| Friend, ſaid the Hind, you quit your former, 
ground, 
Where all your faith you did on ſcripture found : 
Now t. tralit:on join'd with holy writ ; 
But thus your memory betrays your wit. 
No, ſaid the Pantver; for in that I view, 
When your tradition's torg'd, and when tis true. 
I {:t them by the rule, and, as they quare, 
Or deviate from undoubted doctrine there, 
This oral fiction, that old faith declare. 
(Hind. ) I council ſteer'd, it ſeems, a different 
COUrte ; 
They try'd the ſcripture by tradition's force : 
But you tradition by the ſcripture try ; 


Nor dare on one foundation to rely. 

The word is then depos'd, and in this view, 
You rule the ſcripture, not the ſcripture you. 
Thus faid the dame, and ſiniling, thus purſu'd : 
i; ice, tradition then is diſallow'd, 


; 
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When not evinc'd by ſcripture to be true, 

And ſcripture as interpreted by you. 

But here you tread upon unfaithful ground ; 
Unleſs yon could infallibly expound : 

Which you reject as odious popery, 

And throw that doctrine back with ſcorn on me. 
Suppoſe we on things traditive divide, 

And both appeal to ſcripture to decide; 

By various texts we both uphold our claim, 
Nay, often, ground our titles on the ſame : 
After long la! our loſt, and time's expence, 
Both grant the words, and quarrel for the ſenſc. 
Thus all diſputes ſor ever muſt depend; 

For no dumb rule can controverſies end. 

Thus, when you Taid, tradition muſt be try'd 
By ſacred writ, whoſe ſenſe yourſelves decide, 
You ſaid ro more, but that yourſclves muſt be 
The judges of the ſcripture ſenſe, not we. 
Againſt our church-tradition you declare, 

And yet your clerks would fit in Moſes* chair : 
At leaſt tis prov'd againſt your argument, 
The rule is far from plain, where all diſſent. 

If not by ſcriptures, how can we he ſure 
Reply'd the Panther, what tradition's pure ? 

For you may palm upon us new for old : 
All, as they ſay, that glitters, is rot gold : 

How but by following her, reply'd the dame, 
To whom deriv'd from fire to ſon they came; 
Where every age does on another move, 

And truſts no farther than the next above; 

Where all the rounds like Jacob's ladder rife, 

The loweſt in the earth, the topmoſt in the 
| ſkies. 

Sternly the ſavage did her anſwer mark, 

Her glowing eye-balls glittering in the dark, 
And ſaid but this: Since lucre was your trade, 
Succeeding times ſuch dreadful gaps have mace, 
"Tis dangerous climbing: To your ſons and you 
I leave the ladder, and its omen too. 
(Hind.) The Panther's breath was ever fam'd for 
ſweet ; 
Put from the Wolf ſuch wiſhes oft 1 meet: 
You learn'd this language from the blatant beaſt, 
Or rather did not ſpcak, but were poſſeſs d. 
As for your anſwer, tis but barely urg'd: 
You muſt evince tradition to be ſog d; 
oduce plain proofs; unblemiſh'd authors uſe 
A uncient as thoſe ages they accuſe ; 
ill when 'tis not ſufficient to deſame ; 
An old poſſeſſion ſtands, till elder quits the claim, 
Then for our intcreſt, which is nam'd alone 
To load with envy, we retort your own. 
For when trad;t;ons in your faces fly, 
Reſolving not to yield, you muſt decry. 
As lien the cauſt goes hard, the guilty man 
I xcepts, and thins his jury all he can; 
do when you ſtand of ocher aid bereft, 
You to the twelve apoſtles would be left. 
Your friend the Wolf did with more craft provide 
10 ict thoſe toys traditions quite afide ; 
And tathers, too, unleſs when, reaſon ſpent, 
Ne cites them but ſometimes for ornament. 
Put, madam Panther, you, though more ſincere, 
Are rot ſo wiſe as your adulterer: 
1 he private ſpirit is a better blind, 
Ian all the dodging tricks your authors find. 
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For they, who left the ſcripture to the crowd, 
Each for his own peculiar judge allow d; 

The way to pleaſe them was to make them proud. 
Thus with full ſails they ran upon the ſhelf ; 
Who could ſuſpe& a cozenage from himſelf? 
On his own reaſon ſafer tis to ſtand, 

Than he deceiv*d and damn'd at ſecord-hand. 
But you, who fathers and traditions take, 

And garble ſome, and ſome you quite forſake, 
Pretending church-autnority to fix, | 
And yer ſome grain» of private ſpirit mix, 

Are like a mule mace up of mffering ſeed, 

Ard that's the reaſon why you never breed; 

At leaſt not propagate your kind abroad, 

For home diſſenters are by ſtatutes aw*'d. 

And yet they grow upon you every day, 

While you, to ſpeak the beſt, are at a ſtay, 

For ſecto, that are extremes, ablior a middle way. 
Like tricks ot ſtate, to Nop a ragine flood, 

Ir mollify a ma- brain d ſenate's mood : 

Of all expedients never one was good. 

Well may they argue, nor can you deny, 

If we muſt fix on church- authority, 

Reſt on the beſt, tie ſountain, not the flood; 
That muſt be better ſtill, if this be good. 

Shall ſhe command who has herſelf rebell d? 

Is antichriſt by antichriſt expell'd ? 

Did we a lawful tyranny diſplace, 

To ſet aloft a baſtard of the race? 

Why all theſe wars to win the book, if we 

Muſt not interpret for ourſelves, but ſhe ? 

Either be wholly ſlaves, or wholly free. 

For purging fires traditions muſt rot fight; 

But they muſt prove epiſcopacy's right. 

Thus thoſe led horſes are from ſervice freed ; 
You never mount them but in time of need. 
Like mercenaries, hir'd for home defence, 

They will not ſerve againſt their native prince. 
Againſt domeſtic foes of hierarchy 

Theſe are drawn forth, to make fanatics fly ; 
But, when they ſee their countrymen at hand, 
Marching againſt them under church-command, 
Straight they forſake their colours, and diſband. 

Thus ſhe, nor could the Panther well enlarge 

With weak defence againit ſo ſtrong a charge; 
ut ſaid: For what did Chriſt his word provide, 
If ſtill his church muſt want a living guide? 
And if all ſaving doctrines are not there, 

Or ſacred penmen could not make them clear, 
From aſter-ages we ſhould hope in vain 


For truths, which men inſpir d could not explain. 


Before the word was vvr.tten, ſaid the Hind, 
Our Saviour preach'd h. faith to human - kind: 
From his apoſtles the firſt age receiv* 

Eternal truth, and what they taught believ'd. 
Thus by tradition ſaith was planted firſt ; 
Succeeding flocks ſucceeding paſtors nurs'd. 
This was the way our wiſe Redeemer choſe, | 
(Who ſure could all things for the beſt diſpoſe) 

To fence his fold from their encroaching foes. 

He could have writ himſelf, but well foreſaw 
Th” event would be like that of Moſes* law; 
Some difference would ariſe, ſome doubts remain, 
Like thoſe which yet the jarring Jews maintain. 
No written laws can be ſo plain, ſo pure, 


But wit may gloſs, and malice may obſcure ; 


— — 
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Not thoſe indited by his firſt command, 

A prophet grav'd the text, an angel held his hand. 
Thus faith was, ere the written word appear*d, 
And men believ'd not what they read but heard. 
But fince th* apoſtles could not he confin'd 

To theſe, or thoſe, but ſeverally defign'd 

Their large commiſſion round the world to blow ; 
To ſpread their faith, they ſpread their labours too. 
Yet ſtill their abſent flock their pains did ſhare, 
They hearken'd ſtill, for love produces care. 

And as miſtakes aroſe, or diſcords fell, 

Or bold ſeducers tavght them to rebel, 

As charity grew cold, or faction hot, 

Or long neglect their leſſons liad forgot, 

For all their wants they wiſely did provide, 

And preaching by epiitles was ſupply'd : 

So great phyſicians cannot all 

But ſome they viſit, and to ſome they ſend. 

Yet all thoſe letters were not writ to all; 

Nor firſt intended but occaſional, 

Their abſent ſermons; nor if they contain 

All needful doctrines, are thoſe doctrines plain. 
Clearnefs by frequent preaching muſt be wrought ; 
They writ but ſeldom, but they daily taught. 
And what one ſaint has ſaid of holy Paul, 

« He darkly writ,” is true apply d to all. 

For this obſcurity could heaven provide 

More prudently than by a living guide, 

As doubts aroſe, the difference to decide ? 

A guide was therefore needſul, therefor: made; 
And, if appointed, ſure to be obey'd. 

Thus, with due reverence to th apoſtles' writ 
By which my ſons are taught, to hich ſubmit ; 
I think, thoſe truths, their ſacred works contain, 
The church alone can certainly explain: 

That following ages, leaving on the paſt, 

May reſt upon the primitive at laſt. 

Nor would I thence tlie word ro rule infer, 

But rone without the church-interpreter. 
Becauſe, as I have urg'd before, tis mute, 

And is itſelf the ſuhject of diſpure. 

But what th apoſtles their ſucceſſors taught, 
They to the next, from them to us is brought, 
Th' undoubted ſenſe which is in ſcripture ſought. 
From hence the church is arm'd, when errors riſe, 
To ſtop their entrance, and prevent ſurpriſe ; 
And, ſafe — d within, her outward ſoes 


Ry theſe all — ſores her councils heal. 

Which time or has diſclos'd, or ſhall reveal; 

For diſcord carnot end without a laſt appeal. 

Nor can a council national decide, 

Put with ſutordiration to her guide: 

(1 wiſh the cauſe were on that iſſue try*d) 

Much leſs the ſcripture; for ſuppoſe debate 

Berwixt pretenders to a fair eſtate, 

Bequeath*d by ſome legator's laſt intent 3 

(Such is our dying Saviour's teſtament: ) 

"The will is prov'd, is open'd, and is read; 

The doubtful heirs their differing titles plead : 

All vouch the words their intereſt to maintain, 

And each pretends by thoſe his cauſe is * 

Shall then the Teſtament award the right ? 

No, that's the Hungary for which they fight; 

The field of battle, ſubject of debate; 

The thing contended for, the fair eſtate. 

The ſenſe is intricate, tis only clear 

"_ vowels and what conſonants are there. 
oL. III. 
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[Therefore tis plain, its meaning muſt be try d 
Before ſome judge appointed to decide. 
Suppoſe, the fair apoſtate ſaid, I grant, 
The taithful flock ſome living guide ſhould want, 
Your arguments anendleſs chaſe purſue : 
Produce this vaunted leader to our view, : 
| This mighty Moſes of the choſen crew. 
The dame, who ſaw her fainting toe retir'd, 
With force renew d, to victory aſpir d; 
And, looking upward to her kindred icy, 
As once our Saviour own'd his Deity, 
Pronounc'd his words“ ſhe whom you 4 
« am I.” 
Nor leſs amaz d this voice the Panther heard, 
Than were thoſe Jews to hear a God Cceclar'd. 
Then thus the matron modeſtly renew*d : 
Let all your prophets and their ſects be view'd, 
And ſee to which of them yourſelves think fit 
The conduct of your conſcience to ſubmit : 
Each proſelyte would vote his doctor beſt, 
With abfolute excluſion to the reſt : 
Thus would your Foliſh diet diſagree, 
And end, as it began, in anarchy: 
Yourſelf the faireſt for election ſtand, 
Becauſe you ſeem crowu- general of the land: 
But ſcon arainſt your ſuperſtitious lawn 
Some preſbyrerian ſabre would he drawn : 
In your eſtabliſh'd laws ot ſovereignty 
The reſt ſome fundamental flaw would ſce, | 
And call rebellion goſpel- liberty. 
To church-decrees your articles require 
Submiſhon molliiy'd, if rot entire. 
Homage deny'd, to cenſures you proceed : 
But when Curtana will rot do the deed, 
You lay that pointleſs clergy-weapon by, 
And to the laws; your ſword of juſtice, fly. 
Now this your ſes the more unkindly take, 
Thoſe prying varlets hit the blots you make, 
Becauſe ſome ancient friends of yours declare, 
Your only rule of faith the ſcriptures are. 
Interpreted by men of judgment ſound, 
Which every ſe& will ſor themſelves expound ; 
Nor think leſs reverence to their doors due 
For ſound interpretation, than to you. 
It then, by able heads, are underſtood 
Your brother prophets, who reform'd abroad; 
Thoſe able heads expound a wiſer way, 
[That their own ſheep their ſhepherd ſhould obey. 
Rut if you mean yourſelves are only ſound, L 


| 


That doctrine turns the reformation round, 

And all the reſt are faiſe reformers ſound ; 

Pecauſe in ſundry points you ſtand alone, 

Not in communion join'd with any one ; | 
And therefore muſt be all the church, or none. 
Then, till you have agreed whoſe judge is beſt, 
Arainſt this forc'd ſubmiſſion they proteſt : 

|While ſound and ſound a different ſenſe explains, 
Both play at hard head till they break their brains; 
And from their chairs each other's force dety, 
While unregarded thunders vainly fly. 

I paſs the reſt, becauſe your church alone 

Of all uſurpers beſt could fill the throne. 

But neither you, nor any ſect beſide, 

For this high office can be qualify d, | 
With neceſſary gifts requir'd in ſuch a guide. 

For that, which muſt dir ect tte whole, m uſt be 
Bound in one bond of faith and urity : 5 


g But all 2 ſeveral churches diſagree. 
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The confubſtantiating church and prieſt 

Refuſe communion to the Calviniſt : 

The French reſormꝰ'd from preaching you reſtrain, 
Becauſe you judge their ordination vain ; 
main; but donors muſt or- 


In ſhort, in doctrine, or in diſcipline, 
Not one reform'd can with another join : 
But all from each, as from damnation, fly; 
No union they pretend, but in Non-Fopcry : 
Nor, ſhould their members in a ſynod mect, 
Could any church preſume to mount the ſcat, 
Above the reſt, their diſcords to decide ; 
None would obey, but each would be the guide: 
And face to face diſſenſions would increaſe , 
For only diſtance now preſerves the peace. 
All in their turns accuſers, and accus'd : 
Rabel was never half ſo much confus'd : 
What one can plead the reſt can plead! as well; 
For amongſt equals lies no laſt appeal, 
And all confeſs themſelves are falliie. 
Now fince you grant ſome necetlary guide, 
All who can err are juſtly laid afide : 
Becauſe a truſt ſo ſacred to conter 
Shews want of ſuch a ſure interpreter ; 
And how can he be needful who can err ? 
Then granting that unerring guide we want, 
That ſuch there is you ſtand oblig'd ro grant: 
Our Saviour elſe were wanting, to ſupply 
Our needs, and obviate that neceſſity. 
It then remains, that church can only be 
The guide, which owns unfailing certainty ; 
Or elſe you flip your hold, and change your fide, 
Relapfing from a neceſſary guide. 
But this anne c d condition of the crown, 
Immunity from errors, yon difown ; 
Here then you ſtirink, and lay your weal. preten - 
fions down. 
For petty royalties you raiſe dehate ; 
But this unfailing univerſal ſtate 
You ſhun; nor dare ſucceed to ſuch a glorious 
weight ; 
And for that cauſe thoſe promiſes detect, 
With which our Saviour did his church inveſt ; 
But ſtrive tꝰ evade, and ſear to find them truc, 
As conſcious they were never m-ant to you: 
All which the mother-church aſſerts her own, 
And with unrival'd claim aſcends the throne. 
So when of old th' almighty Father fate 
In council, to redeem our ruin'd ſtate, 
Millions of millions, at a diſtance ound, 
Silent the ſacred confiſtory crown'cd, 
To hear what mercy, mixt w. li juſtice, could 
propound: 
All prompt with eager pity, to fulfil 
The full extent of their Creator's will. 
But when the ſtern conditions were declar'd, 
A mournful whiſper through the hoſt was heard, 
And the whole hierarchy, with heads hung down, 
Submiſſively declin'd the pon derous proffer d crown. 
Then, nat till then, th eternal Son from high 
Roſe in the ſtrength of all the Deity: _ 
Stood forth t* accept the terms, and underwent 
A weicht which all the frame of heaven had bent, 
Nor he himſelf could bear, but as Omnipotent. 
Now, to remove the leaſt remaining doubt, 


That cv'n the blear-cy'd ſets may find her out, 


[ 
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Behold what heavenly rays adorn her brows, 
What from his wardrote her Felov'd allows 

To deck the eddme· day of his unſported ſpouſe. 
"ehold what marks of majeſty ſhe brings; 
Richer than ancient heirs of eaſtern kings : 

Her rin hand hoids the ſceptre and the keys, 
To ſhew vun ſhe commands, and who o!:ys : 
| With tic. to hund, 0 ſet the finrer free, 

With that to atfcrt ſpiritual royalty. 

| One in herſelt, vor rent by ſchifm, but ſound, 
Entire, one ſolid ſhining diamond; 

Not ſparbles ſhatter'd into ſects like you: 

One is the church, and muſt he to Le true; 
One central prirciple of unity, 

As undivifte!, fo from errors free, 

As one in faith, ſo one in ſanct:ty. 

Tims he, and none hut ſhe, th' infulting rage 


} 


1 


Or heretics oppos'd f:om age to age: 
Still when the giant-hrood invarles her throne, 
She icons from heaven, and meets them halt way 
con, 
And with paternal t under vindicates her crown. 
ut like Egyptian ſorce: ers you ſtand, 
And vaivly htt aloft your mazic wand, 
lo fweep away the ſwarms of vermin from the 
| land : 
'You ccld like them, with like inferral force, 
'Froduce the plazue, but not arrett the courſe. 
nut when the boils and hiotches, with &.1,race 
And pu lic ſcandal, ſat upon the face, 
; Ihemiclves attack'd, the Magi firove no more, 
The; frw Co's finver, and their tate deplore ; 
. Thenaſci'ves they could not cure of the diſhoneſt 
| fore. 
Thus one, thus pure, behold her largely fpread, 
Liire the fair o ean hom her mother-hed; 
From catt to weft triumphantly the rides, 
Al! 1tores ae water'd by her wealthy tices. 
The goſpel-ſound, diſtus'd from pole to pole, 
Wie ce winds can carry, and where waves can 10ll, 
The ſeli ſ ume dCoftrire of the ſacred page 
Conve, 'd to every clime in every age. 
* Here let my ſorrow give my ſatire place, 
Jo ra:fe new hluſhes on my Britiſh race; 
Our ſaling ſhips Eke common: ſewers we uſe, 
And through our diftant colonies diffuſe 
3 he drauzht of dungrons, and ti:c ſtench of 
ſtowrs. 
VVhom, when their homF-bred honeſty is loft, 
We: &:temborzve on tome far indian coat : 
Tiveves, pandards, pa:laris, fins of every fort ; 
Thoſe arc the manufactures we export; 
And theſe the miſſioners our zeal has made: 
For, with my country's pardon be it ſaid, 
Religion is the leaſt of all bur trade. 
Yet ſome improve their traffic more than we; 
r or they on gain, their only god, rely, 
And ſet a public price on picty. 
Induſtrious of the needle and the chart, 
They run full fail to their Japonian mart ; 
Prevention fear, and, procligal of fame, 
Sell all of Chriſtian to the very name; 
Nor ou enough of that to hide their naked 
me 


Thus, of three marks, which in the creed we 
view, 


Not one of all can be applied to you: 


— WY IS SVN) — 
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Much leſs the fourth ; in vain, alas! you ſcek 

rh ambitious title of apoſtolic : 

God-like deſcent! tis well your blood can he 

P;ov'd noble in the third or 1ourth degree: 

For all of ancient that you had before, 

(mean what is not ho d from our ſtore) 

Was enor fulminated o'er and o'er ; 

Old hbe:etres cordemn'd in ages paſt, 

By cart and time recover'd nom the blaſt. 
is ſaid with cate, but never can be prov'd, 

The church her old foundations has remov'd, 

And luilt new doqrines on unſtable ſands : 


Judge that ye winds and rains: you prov'd her, yet 


ſhe ſtar ds. 
Thoſe ancient doctrines charg'd on her for new, 


Shew, when, and how, and from what hands they 


rrew. 
We claim no power, when hereſies grow bold, 
To coin new taith, but ſtill declare the old. 
How elſt could that obſcene diſcaſe be purg'd, 
When contro'ertes! texts art vainly urg'd ? 
To prove trarlition new, there's ſomewhat more 
Requir'd, tizan ſaying, twas not us'd betore. 
Thoſe monumental arms are never ſtirr'd, 
T. l ſchiſm or nereſy call down Goliah's ſword. 
Thus, what you call corruptions, are, in truth, 
The firſt plantation of the voſpel's youth; 
Ol ftandard jaith: but caſt your eyes again, 
And view thoſe errors which new ſects maintain, 
Or which of old diſtwrb'd the church's peacetu! 
rezgn 3 
And we can point each period of the time, 
Wlien they began, and who hegot the cr. me; 
Can calculate how long th” eclpſc endur'd, 
V ho mterpos*d, what digits were ohſcur'd: 
Of all which are already paſs'd away, 
We know the riſc, the progreſs, and decay. 
Detpair at our oundations then to ſtrike, 
Tili you can prove your faith apoſtolic; 
A limpid ſtream drawn trom the native ſource z 
SucceFon lawful in a lineal courſe. 
Prove any church, oppos'd to this our head, 
So unt, fo pure, fo unconfin'dliy ſpread, 
Urler ove chief of the ſpiritual ſtate, 
ihe nizmhbers all combin'd, and ali ſubordinare. 
Shew ſuchi a ſeamleſs coat, from ſchiſm fo tree, 
In ro communion join'd with hereſy. 


Tin when your weights will in the balance fail: 

A church unprincipled kicks up tie ſcale. 

But if you canro: think (nor ſure you can 

Suppoſe in God hat were unjuſt in man) 

That he, the fountain of eternal grace, 

Should ſuffer faiſrheod, for fo long a ſpace, 

To baniſh truth, and to uſurp her place: 

That ſeven ſucceſſive ages ſhould be loſt, 

And preach damration at their proper coft ; 

That all your erring anceſtors ſhovic: che, 

Prown'd in th' abyfs of deep idolatry : 

If pity forbid ſuch thoughts to riſe, 

Awake, and open your unwilling eyes : 

God hath left nothing for each age undone, 

From this to that wherein he ſent his Son: 

Then think but well of him, and halt your work is 
done 


Ii uch a ane you find, let truth prevail: } 


— 
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See how his church, adorn'd with every grace, 

With open arms, a kind forgiving face, 

Stands ready to prevent her long-loſt ſon's era- 

hracc. 

Not more did Joſeph oer his brethren weep, 

Nor leſs himſelf could from diſcovery keep, 

When in the crowd of ſuppliants they were ſeen, 

Ard in their crew his beſt-beloved Benjamin. 

hat pious Joſeph in the church behold, 

Jo feed your famine, and refuſe your gold; 

"The Joſeph you exil'd, the Joſeph whom you 
ſold. 

Thus, while with heavenly charity ſhe ſpoke, 

A ſticaming hlaze the ſilent ſhadows broke ; 

Slut from the ſkies; a chearful azure light: 

The h;rds obſcene to foreſts wing'd their flight. 

And gapine graves receiy'd the wandering guilty 
ſpriglt. 

Such were the pleaſing triumphs of the ſky, 

or James's late rocturnal victory; 

3 ke plefee of his Almighty patron's love, 

1 «© fireworls which his angels made above. 

i ſaw myſell the lambent eaſy light 

(114 tlie brown horror, and diſpel the night: 

The mefſenzer with ſpeed the tidings bore : 

News, which three labouring nations did reftore ; 

hut heaven's own Nuntius was arriv'd before. 

Ry this, the Hind had reach'd her lonely cell, 

And vapors roſe, and dews unwholſome tell. 

vv hen the, by trequent obſervation wiſe, 

As one who long on heaven had fix'd her eyes, 


| 1:>cern'd a change of weather in the ſkies. 


The weſtern borders were with crimſon ſpread, 

The moon ceſcending look*d all-flaming red? 

She thought good-marners bound her to invite 

The ſtranger dame to be her gueſt that night. 

"Tis true, coarſe diet, and a ſhort repaſt, 

(She (aid) were weak inducements to the taſte 

Of one ſo nicely bred, and fo unus d to faſt: 

ut what plain fart her cottage could afford, 

A hearty welcome at a homely board, 

Was freely hers ; and, to ſupply the reſt, 

An hoveſt meariny, and an open breaſt : 

Laft, with content of mind, the poor man's 

2 grace-cup to their common patron's health. 

This the dei her to accept, and ſtay, 

or fear ſhe might be wilder'd in her way, 

Pecauic (hc wanted an unerring guide, 

And then the dew-drops on her ſilłen hide 

Her tender conititution did declare, 

7 oo lac'y-l:ke a long fatigue to bear, 

And rouch irclemencies of raw rocturnal air. 

Pvt moſt he fear'd that, travelling ſo late 

* 0;1e n- minded beaſts might lie in wait, } 

And wirho!:t vines wreak their hidden hate. 
The Panther, though ſhe lent a liſtening ear, 

Had mot of Lon in her than to fear: 

Yet, wifeiv + cigtüng, fince ſhe had to deal 

With many ſocs, their numbers might prevail, 

Return'd her all the thanks ſhe could afford; 

And teok her triendly hoſteſs at her word: 


With hoary moſs, and winding ivy ſpread, 
Honeit enough to hide an humble hermit's head, 


Who entering firſt her lowly roof, a ſhed } 
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Thus graciouſly her welcome gueſt : 
wung 8 


Fecome your dwelling - place of everlaſting reſt ; 
Not for a night, or quick revolving year, 
Welcome an owner, not a ſojourner. 
This peaceful ſeat my poverty ſecures ; 
War ſeldom enters but where wealth allures: 
Nor yet deſpiſe it; for this poor abode 
Has oft receiv'd, and yet receives, a Cod; 
A God viQorious of a Stygian race 
Here laid his ſacred limts, and ſanRify'd the place. 
This mean rctreat did mighty Pan contain : 
Be emulous of him, and pomp diſdain, 
And dare not to debaſe your foul to gain. 

The filent ſtood amaz'd to ſee 

of wealth, and wilful poverty : 

And, though ill habits are not ſoon control'd, 
A while ſuſpended her defire of gold. 
But civilly drew in her ſharpen'd paws, 
Not violating hoſpitable laws, 
And pacify'd her tail, and lick'd her frothy jaws. 

The Hind did firſt her country cates provide 
Then couch'd herſelf ſecurely by her fide. 


— _ —— — — 


THE THIRD PART. 


CH malice mingled with a little wit, 

Perhaps, may cenſure this myſterious writ: ' 

Becauſe the Muſe has peopled Culedon 

With Panthers, Bears, and Wolves, and beaſts 
unknown, 

As if we were not ftock'd with monſters of our 
own. 

Let A ſop anſwer, who has ſet to view 

Such kinds as Greece and Pirygia never knew; 

And mother Hubbard, in her homely dreſs, 

Has ſharply blam'd a Britiſh Lioneſs ; | 

That queen, whoſe feaſt rhe faftious rabble keep, 

Expos'd obſcenely naked and aſleep. | 

Led by thoſe great examplcs, may not I 

The wanted organs of their words ſupply ? 

If men tranſact like brutes, tis equal tien 

For brutes to claim the privilege of men. 

Others our Hind of folly will indite, 

To entertain a dangerous gueſt by night. 

Let thoſe remember, that ſhe cannot die 

Till rolling time is loſt in round eternity ; 

Nor need ſhe fear the Panther, though untam*d, | 

Becauſe the Lion's peace was now proclaim'd: 

'The wary ſavage would not give oitence, 


To forfeit the protection of her prince: | 


But watch'd the time her vengeance to complete, 
When all her furry ſons in equent ſenate met. 
Mcanwhile ſhe quench'd her tury at rhe flood, 
And with a lenten ſallad cool'd her bloud. 
Their commons, though but coarſe, were nothing 
ſcant, b 
Nor did their minds an equal banquet want. 
For now the Hind, whole noble nature ſtrove 
T* expreſs her plain ũmplicity of love, 


ſay, 
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Did all the honours of her houſe ſo well, 

No ſharp debares diſturb'd the friendly meal. 

She turn'd the talk, avoiding that extreme, 

To common dangers paſt, a ſadly-pleaſing theme; 

Remembering every Norm which toſs'd the tate, 

When both were objects of the public hare, 

And dropt a tear betwixt for her dn childrens 
tate. 

Nor fail'd ſhe then a ſull review to make 

Of what the Panther ſuffer'd for her ſake : 

Her loſt eſteem, her truth, her loyal cart, 

Her faith unſhaken to an exil'd heir, 

Her ſtrength t* endure, her courage to defy ; 

Her choice of honourable infamy. 

On theſe, prolixly thankful, ſhe enlarg'd ; 

Then with acknowledgment herſelf ſhe charg'd ; 

For friendſhip, of itſelf an holy tie, 

Is made more ſacred by adverſity. 

Now ſhould they part, malicious tongues would 


ions on the way, 
Whom mutual fear of robbers had poſſeſs d; 
While danger laſted, kindneſs was proſeſs d; 
But, that once o'er, the ſhort-liv'd union ends: 
The road divides, and there divide the friends. 

The Panther nodded when her ſpeech was donc, 

And thank*d her coldly in a hollow tone: 

Bur ſaid, her gratitude had gone too far 

For common offices of chriſtian care. 

If to the lawful heir ſhe had been true, 

She paid but Cæſar what was Cæſar's due. 

I might, ſhe added, with like praiſe deſcribe 

Your ſuffering ſons, and ſo return your bribe : 

But incenſe from my hands is poorly priz'd ; 

For gifts are ſcorn'd where givers are deſpis d. 

I ſerv'd a turn, and then was caſt away ; 

You, like the gaudy fly, your wings diſplay, 

And fip the ſweets, and baſk in your great patron's 
day. 

This heard, the matron was rot flow to find 
What fort of malady had ſeiz'd her mind: 
Diſdain, with gnawing envy, ſell defpigitt, 
And canker*d malice, ſtood in open fight : 
Ambition, intereſt, pride without control, 
And jealouſy, the jaundice of the ſoul ; 
Revenge, the bloody miniſter of ill, 

With all the lean tormentors of the will. 
"Twas eaſy now to gueſs from whence aroſe 
Her new-made union with her ancient focs, 
Her forc'd civilities, her faint embracc, 
Aﬀected kindneſs with an alter'd face: 

vet durſt ſhe not too deeply probe the wound, 
As hoping till the nohler parts were ſound : 
But ſtrove with Anodynes t' aſſuage the ſmart, 
And mildly thus her medicine did impart. 
Complaints of lovers help to caſe their pain; 
It ſhows a reſt of kindneſs to complain ; 

A friendſhip loth to quit its former hold ; 

And conſcious merit may be juſtly bold. 

But much more juſt your jealouſy would ſhew, 
If others good were injury to you: 

Witneſs, ye heavens, how I rejoice to ſue 
Rewarded worth and rifing loyalty. 

Your warrior offspring that upheld the crown, 


The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 


Are the moſt pleaſing objects I can find, 


— my fight, and cordials to my mind ; 


— — 
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When virtue ſpooms beſore 2 
My heaving wiſhes help to fill the ſail; 
And if my prayers for all the brave were heard, 
Ceſar N.ould ſtill have ſuch, and ſuch ſhould Rill 
reward. 
The labour'd earth your pains have ſow'd and 
till'd; 
'Tis juſt you reap the product of the field: 
Your's be the harveſt, tis che beggar's gain 
To :zicar the fallings of the loaded ain 
Such ſcatter'd cars as are not worth your care, { 
Your charity for alms may ſafely ſpare, 
For alms are hut the vehicles of rayer. 
My daily bread is literally imptor'd ; 
1 have no barns nor granaries to hoard. 
If Czfar to his own his hand extends, 
Say which of yours his charity offends : 
You krow he largely gives to more than are his 
friends. 
Are you deirauded when he feeds the poor ? 
Our mite decreaſes nothing of your fore. 
Jam but few, and by your tare you ſet 
My crying fins are not of luxury 
dome juſter motive ſure your mind withdraws, 
And makes you break our friendſhip's holy laws ; 
For barefac'd envy is too baſe a cauſe. 
Shew more occaſion for your diſcontent; 
Your love, the Wolf, would help you to invent : 
Some German quarrel, or, as times go now, 
Some French, where force is uppermoſt, will do. 
When at the fountain's head, as merit ought 
To claim rhe place, you take a ſwilling draught, 
How eaſy tis an envious eye to throw, 
And tax the ſheep for troubling ſtreams bclow ; 
Or call her (when no farther cauſe you nnd) 
An enemy proſeſs'd of all your kind. 
But then, perhaps, the wicked world would think, 
4 he Wolf detign'd to eat as well as drink. 
This lat alluGon gall'd the Panther more, 
Becauſe indeed it rubh*d upon the ſore. 
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Vour ſons of latitude that court your grace, 
Though moſt reſembling you in form and face, 
Are far tlie worſt of your pretended race. 
And, but 1 hluſh your honeſty to blor, 
Pray Cod you prove them lawſully begot 2 
For in ſome popith !ibels 1 have read, 
The Woll has been too buſy in your bed; 

At leaſt lu r hinder parts, the belly- piece, 
he paunch, ard all that Scorpio claims, are his. 
] heir malice too a fore ſuſpicion brings ; 

For though they dare not bark, they ſnarl at kings: 
Nor blame them tor intrudine in your line; 
Lat biſhoprics are ſtil! of right divine. 
| Think you your new French proſelytes are come 
1 o ſHarve abroad, becauſe they ſtarv d at home ? 
Your benefices twinkled from afar; 

They ſound the new Meſſiah by the ſtar : 

| Thofe Swiſſes fight on any ſide for pay, 

'And ' tis the living that conforms, not they. 
{Mark with what managt ment their tribes divide, 
Some ſtick to you, and ſome to t* other ſide, 
That many churches may for many mouths pro- 

Vid. 

More vac unt pulpits would more converts make; 
All would have latituce enough to take: 

The reit unbenetic'd your ſecis maintain; 
To: ordinat ons iti out cures arc vain, 
And chamber practice is a filent gain. 
Your ſons ot bread: h at Lome are much lke theſe; 
1 ſoit and vield ing metals run with eaſe : 
They melt, and tale tie figure of the mould; 
Bur harden and preferve it heit in gold. 

Your Delphic ſword, the Panther then reply'd, 

Is double-edg'd, and cuts on cicher ſide. 
Sone ſons of mine, who hear upon their ſhield 
T hree ſteeples argent in a fable field, 
Have ſharply tax*d your converts, who unfed 
Have foilow*'d you jor miracles of brad; 
Such wi themſel es of no religion are, 
Allur'd with gain, ſo an will declare. 


Yet ſcem'd the not to winch, though ſhrewdly Rue Les with bold aſc don, ti ey can ſace; 


pain'd : - 

But thus lier paſſive character maintain'd. 

never grudg'd, whatc*er my focs report, 
Your Raunting fortune in the Lion's court. 
You have your day, or you are much hcly'd, 
But 1 am always on the ſuffering tide : 
You know my doctrine, and I need not ſay 
] will not, but I cannot di ſobey. 


On this firm principle I ever ſtood 7 | 


He of my ſons who fails to make it good, 
By one reh<ll;ous act renounces to my blood. 5 
Ah, ſaid the Hind, how many ſons have „on, 


Who call you mother, whom you never krew ! 


But moſt of them who thut relation plcad, 

Are ſuch ungracious youtli as with you dead. 
They gape at rich revenues v/hich you hold, 

And fain would nibble at your grandame gold; 
Enquire into your years, and laugh to fina 

Your crazy temper ſhews you much declin'd. 
Were you not dim, an doated, you might ſee 

A pack of cheats that claim a p=digree, | 
No more of kin to you than you to me. 

Do you not know, tiiat for a little coin, 

Heralds can foiſt a name into the line? 

They aſk you hleſſine but ior what you have, 

But once poſſeſs d of what with care you ſave, { 
The wanton Loys would piſs ui on your grave. 


wy 


ut dint of argument is out or place. 

The grim jogiciar pot; tie in a fright z 

* * ” . * . 

1:5 eaſier far to fouriſh than to figlit. 

7 hus our eighth Ticory's marriage they deſame; : 


Taney fay the ſchiſ:n of beds hegan the game, 
i; ,*OTCIES from the church to wed the dame: 
Tiough largely provid, and by himſ it profefs'd, 
That conſcience, conſcience wo!! not let him ret; 
! mean, not till noticls'd of her lic lov'd, 
And od, uncharm ny Catharine was remov'd. 
For ſundry years h fore lie Ad complain, 
an told his el.ofmy cor is pain. 
Vt; the faine inpudende, wit! out 2 ground, 
'Pucy fay that, lock the cor mation round, [ 
No treatifo of bnicility is fourd, 
But if none were, the goſpel foes rot want; 
Our Saviour preach'd it, and I hope you $ra:.t, 
Ihe fermon on ti mount was p cteitant. 
No douht, rept,*'d the Bind, as fure as all 
Ihe vwwritings of Saint Peter and Saint Par! ; 
Ov tit deciſt on let it ſtand or f ll. 
Kow for my converts, wi, you ſay, upſed 
Have tolowd me for miracle of lauen; 
Jude not by lie ſay, but obſerve at leu, 
It tince their change their ionves pave been ir crogg't, 
t The Lion buys no converts; if het d. 


N would bg old as Lait as he col!!! 


| 
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Tax thoſe of intereſt who conform for gain, 
Or ſtay the market of another reign : 

Your broad-way ſons wouki never be too nice 
To cloſe with Calvin, if he paid their price ; 


But rais'd three ſteeples niglur would change their 


note, 

And quit the caſſock ſor the canting-cou. 

Now, if you damn this cenſute, ws roo bold, 

Judge by yourſelves, and think not ones ſol”. 
Mean-time my ſons accus d, by taine's report, 

Pay ſmall attendance at the Lion $ court, 

Nor rife with cariy crowds, nor flatter late 

For filently they beg, who daily wait. 

Preferment is beſtov/ed, that come: unſoug'1t ; 

Attendance is a brive, and then tis bour!it 

How they ſhould ſpeed, their fortune is untry*d ; 

For not to aſk, is not to he deny d. 
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*Tis nothing yet, yet all thou haſt to give + 
Then add thoſe may be ycars thou haſt to live : 
Yet notning ſtill ; then poor, and naked come: 
hy father will receive lus unthriſt home, 
And thy hleſt Saviour's blood diſcharge the mighty 
ſum. 

Thus (me purſucd) I Gifcipline a ſon, 
Whoſe uncheck'd tury to revenge would run: 
He champs the bit, impatient of his loſs, 
And ftarts anide, and founders at the croſs. 
'Inftruct lum better, gracious Cod ! to know, 
| \s duge is venzeance, fo forgiveneſs too. 
nat tuffering from it! toncucs, he bears ro move 
Than what dus ovcreign bears, and what his Saviour 
| hore. 
{ It row remains for you to ſ:hool your child, 
Ana atx wiy gos aronterd he revil'd ; 


| 


For what they have, their God and king they hefe, A king md princefs fead did Shimei worfe ? 


And hope they ſhould not murmur had they leſs. 

Nut if reduc'd fol fiſtence to imlort, 

In common prudence they would pf; your door. 

Unpity'd Hudibras, your c'uumpion friend, 

Has ſhewn how far vor charities extcad, 

This laſting verſe tr all on 1its tomb be read, 

* He ſham'd you living, wc: uphraids you dead.“ 
With o4jous atheiſt namics you loa- your tors ; 

Your liberal clergy wh, did 1 expoſe ? 

It never fails in charitic; like thoſe. 

In climes where true telig ion is prollf,'d, 

That imputation were no laughing je. k. 

But Imprimatur, with a cnaplain's tune, 

Is here ſufkcient licence to deſame. 

What wonder is it that hlack detraction thrives ; . 

The homicide of names is lefs than lives; 

And yet the perjur*d murderer ſurvives. 
This ſaid, the paus'd a little, and ſuppreſs*d 

The hoiling indignation of her Freaft. 

She knew the virtue of her blade, nor would 

Pollute her ſatire with izroble hlood: 

Her parting ſot ſhe ſx: before her cye, 

And hack the drew the ſhining weapon dry. 

So when the generous Lion in in fight 

His equal match, he rev2zr"s io the fight; 

But whcn his ſoe hies pro'trate on the plain, 

He ſheaths his paws, vncurls his angry mane, 

And, p'ew'd with Hoot er ours of the day, 

Walks over and diſclains it inglor:oug prey. 

So Janes, if g eat with lefs we may compare, 

Arcefts his rolling tir Cer Fouts in air; 

And rums unegrat. 11, ends a length ſpace, 

]* implore the reme: ts ar long-ſuffering gracc. 
This hecatiung-tinic the n mMAron teok ; and then 

Reſun's tic thread of her Hi ſcourſe aan. 

Pe vengcance \ FINy lett to parvvers d vine, 

And let heaven judge betwirtt your ſons and mine: 

If joys hercaiter muſt le purchas'd hire 

With lofs ot all that mortals hold fo dear, 

Then welcome irtamy and public ſhame, 

And, laſt, a lone tareweil to worldly fame. 

is faid with caſe, but, oh, how hw dly try'd 

Ny haughty fouls to human horour ty'd ! 

O ſharp convulſive panꝝs of agonizing pride 

Down then thou rebel, never more to riſc, 

And what thou didſt and doft fo dearly prize, 

That famr, that darling fame, make that thy ſa- 

crime. 
"Tis vothing thou haſt given, then add thy tears 
For a ſong rage of unt penting years; 


; The curter's pn nj ſhould ſrigut the curſe: 
'Your fon was warn” 5 and wiſcly gave it o'er, 
Nut he who counted him has paid the ſcore : 
Ine heavy mal. ce could no higher tend, 
But wor. to him en om the weights deſcend! 
So to permitte l lis the dæmon flies; 

His rage is am'd at him who rules the ſkies : 
Conſtrain d to quit his cauſe, ro ſuccour found, 
he foc diſcherges every tire around, 

In clouds of ſmolte ahandoning the fight ; 
But his own huntlering peals proclaim his flight. 
{ In Henry's change his charge as ill ſucceeds ; 
To that long ftory littie anſwer needs: 

Confront but Herry's words with Henry's deeds. 
Were ſpace allo d, with caſe it might be prov'd, 
What iprings his blofſed reſlormat. on nid. 
| The dire eflocts appear'd in open fight, 
Which from the cauſe he calls a diſtant flight, 
And yet no larger leap than from the ſun to light. 

No let your ſons a double pæan found, 
A treatiſe of humility is ound. 
Tis found, hut hetter had it ne'er been ſought, 
Than thus in proteſtant proceſſion brought. 
The ſam'd original through Span is known, 
Ro higucz' 1 my celebrated fon, 
Which your» i l- tranſlatinę. made his on; 
Conceal d it's author, and uſurp'd the name. 
; . te haſcſ and ignobleſt theft ot fame. 

My altars kindled firſt that living coal; 

; Retove or practife better what you ftole: 
| That virtue could this humble verſe inſpire, 
Is ali rhereft.tution J require. 

(lad was the Panther that the charge was clos'd. 
And rore of all her favourite ſons e xpos'd. 

[For laws ot arm permit each irzur*d man, 

Lo mebe himſeiſ a ſartr where he can. 
| Perizips the pluyCer'd merchant cannot tell 
% names of pitatus in whoſe Hands he fell: 3 
hut at the den of thucves he juſtly flies, 

'And every Algerine „ kowful prize. 
0 private orion in the ſoe's eſtate 

Can plead exemption from the public fate. 
Yet chriſtian laws allow not ſuch redreſs ; 
Then let the greater ſuperſede the leſs. 

But let th* abetters of the Panthers crime 
Learn to make fairer wars another time. 
Some characters may ſure be found to write 
| Among her ſons; for *tis no common fight, 
A ſpotted dam, and all her offspring white. 


| 
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The Savage, though ſhe ſaw her plea control'd, | 
Yet would not wholly ſeem toquit her hold, 
Rut offer*d fairly to compound rhe ſtriſe, 
And judge converſion hy the convert's life. 
Tis true, ſhe ſaid, I think it ſomewhat ſtrange, 
So few ſhould foliow profitable change : 
For preſent joys are more to fleſh and blood, 
Than a dull profpe& of a (tant good. 
Jas well alluded by a for of mine, 
I hope to quote him is not to purioin) 
Two magnets, heaven and earth allude to bliſs ; 
The larger loadſtone that, the nearer this: 
The weak attract on of the greater fails; 
We nod a while, but neighbour; ood prevails ; 
But when the greater proves the nearer too, 
1 wonder more your converts come fo flow. 
Methinks in thoſe who firm with me remain, 
Ir ſhows a nobler principle than gain. 
Your inference would be ftrong (the Hind reply*d) 
It yours were in effect the ſuftering ſicle: 
Your lergy's ſons their own in peace polleſs, 
Nor are their proſpects in revertion leis. 
My p:ofclyres are ruck with awtul chead; 
) ur bloody comet-laws hang blazing o'er their 


5 
The reſpite they enjoy but only lent, 
The beſt they have to hope, protracted puniſhment. 
Be judge yourſelf if intcrett may prevail, 
Which motives, yours or mine, will turn the 
ſcale. 

While pride and pomp allure, and plentcous caſc, 
That is, till man's predominant patſions ccaſc, 
Admire no longer at my flow increnſc. 

By education moſt have been miſled ; 
So tliey believe, becauſe tlie ſo were bred. 
The prieſt continues what the nurſe began, 
And thus the child impoſes on the man. 
The reit I nam'd before, nor need repeat : 
But intereſt is the moſt preva. ling chear, 
The fly ſeducer both of age and youth; 
They ſtudy that, and think they ſtudy tiuth. 
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Nay, no miſchance, the Savage Dame reply ' d, 


But want of wit in their unerring guide, 


1 gaudy hopes, and giddy 


Yet wi Fine timely warning may 
Make you the mor..l, and II tell the tale. 
The Swaliow, priv:leg'd above the reſt 
Of all the birds, famitiar as the gueſt, 
2urtucs the fun in ſummer briſk and bold, 
But wiſely ſhuns the perſecuting cold : 
Is well to chancels and to chimnies 
Though tis not thought ſhe feeds on ſmoke alone. 
From hence ſhe has been held of heavenly line, 
Encued with particles of ſoul divine. 
This merry choriſter had long poſſeſs'd 
Her ſummer ſeat, and ſeather'd well her neſt : 
Till ftrowning ikies began to change their chear, 
And time turn'd up the wrong ſide of the year; 
The ſherlding trees began the ground to ſtrow 
With yellow leaves, and bitter blaſts to blow. 
Sad auguries of winter thence ſhe drew, 
Which by inftinR, or prophecy, ſue knew: 
When prudence warn'c her to remove betimes, 
Ard ſetk a better heaven, and warmer climes. 
Her ſons were ſummon'd on a ſtceple's height, 
And, cail'd in common council, vote a flight; 
The day was nam'd, the next that ſhould be fair : 
All to the general rendezvous repair, 
They try their fluttering wings, and truſt them- 
ſcives in air. 
But whether upveard to the moon they go, 
Or dream the winter out in caves below, 
Or lwak at flies cilewhere, concerns us not to 
know. 
Southwrards, you may be ſure, they bent the 
Air it, 
And harbou'd in a hullew roch at night: 
Next morn they roſ, ard ſet up every fail ; 
Ihe wind was fair, hut blew a Mackrel gale: 
The fickly young ſac ſhivering on the ſhore, 
Abuorr'd ſalt-water never ſeen beſore, 


Weak reaſon ſerves to gain the will's affent ; 


The paTage, and expect a fairer day. 


When intereſt ſorti fies an argumert, 5 And pray*'d their tender mothers to delay 
f 


For ſouls, already warp'd, receive an caſy beut. 
Add long preſcription of eitabliſh'd laws, 


And pique of honour to maintain à cauic, 

And ſhame of change, and fear of future all, 

And zeal, the blind conductor of the will; | 
And chief among the ftill-mittaking crowd, 7 1 
The fame of teachers obſtinate and proud, > 
And more than all the private judge atlow'd ; 5 | 


And laſt, uncertain whoſe the narrower ſpan, + 
The clown unread, and half-read gentleman. 
To this the Panther, with a ſcornful ſmile : | 
Vet ſtill you travel with unwearied toil, | 
And range around the realm without control, { | 


Diſdain of fathers which the dance began, 1 


Among my ſons for proſelytes to prowl, | 
And here and there you ſnap ſome filly ſoul. 

You hinted fears of future change in ftate ; 

Pray heaven you did not propheſy your fate ! 
Perhaps, you think your time of triumph near, 5 


But may miſtake the ſeaſon of the year; 

The Swallow's fortune gives you cauſe to fear. 
For charity, reply d the Matron, tell 

What ſad miſchancs thoſe pretty birds beicl. 


With theſe the Martin readily concurr'd, 


4 church-begot and church-telicving bird; 


P.0.:...-belly'd, for a dignity deſign'd, 

And much a durce, as Martins are by kind. 

Yet oſten quoted Canon-laws, and Code, 

And fathers which he never underſtood : 

But little learning needs in noble blood. 

For, ſooth to ſay, the Swallow brought him in, 

Her houſhold chaplain, and her next of kin : 

In ſuperſtition ſilly to exceſs, 

And caſting ſchemes by planetary 8: 

In fine, ſhort-wing'd, unfit himſelf to fly, 

His fear ſoretold foul weather in the ſky. 
Beſides, a Raven from a wither'd oak, 

Left of their lodging, was ohſerv d to croak. 

That omen lik'd him not: fo his advice : 


Of littiz body, bur of loſty mirc, | 


Was preſent ſafery, bought at any price; 

A ſeeming pious care, that cover'd cowardice. 

To ſtrengthen this, he told a boding dream, 
rifing waters, and a troubled ſtream, 

Sure figns of anguiſh, dangers, and diſtreſs, 

With ſomething more, not lawful to exprets : 
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By which he lily ſeemed to intimate 

Some ſecret revelation of their tate. 

For he concluded, once upon a time, 

He found a leaf inſcrih d with ſacred rhyme, 
Whoſe antique characters did well denote 

The Sybil's hand of the Cumæan grot : 

The mad divinereſs had plainly wr:t, 

A time ſhould come, but many ages yet, 

In which, finifter deftinics ordain, 

A dame ſhovld drown with all her featier'd train, 
And ſeas from thence be call'd the Chelidonian 


main. 
At this, ſome ſhook for ſear, the more devout 
Aroſe, and blefs'd themſelves from head to foot. 
"Tis true, ſome itazers of the wiſer ſort 
Made all theſe idle wonder ments their ſport : 
They ſaid, their only danger was delay, 
And he, who heard what ever, ool could ſay, 
Would never fix his thougiat, but trim his time 
away. 
The ſys yot was good; the wind, tis true, f 
Was ſomewhat high, but that vas nothing new, 
No more than uſual equinoxXxts ew, 
The ſun, already from the ſcales declin'd, 
Gave little hopes of better days behind, 
But change from bad to worſe of weather and of 
wind. 
Nor need they ſear the dampreſ: of the fy 7 
Should flag their wings, and kinder them to fly, 
*Twas only water thrown on fa.ls to dry. 5 
But, leaſt of all, philoſophy preſumes 
Of truth in dreams, from melancholy fumes : 
Perhaps the Martin, hous'd in holy ground, 
Might think of ghoſts that walk their midnigit 
round, 
Till groſſer atoms tumbling in the ſtrram 
Of fancy, madly met, and cluhh'd into a dream: 
As little weight his vain prefazes tear, 
Of ill effect to ſuch alone wi:o ſcar : 
Moſt prophecies are of a piece with theſe, 
Each Noſtradamus can ſoretel with cafe : 
Not naming perſons and conſounding times. 
One caſual truth ſupports a trovfand lying rhymes. 
Th' advice was true; but tear had ſ:iz'd the 


moſt, 
And all good counſel is on co warꝗs lot. 
The queſtion crudely put to hun delay, 
Tas carried by the major part :o ſay. 

His point thus gain'd, Sir Martin dated thence 
His power, and from a prieſt became a prince. 
He order'd all things with a buſy care, 

And cells and reſectories did prepare, 

And large proviſ ons laid of winter fare : 

Put now and then let fall a word or two 

Of hope, that heaven ſome miracie might ſhow, 
And for their ſakes the ſun ſhould backward go; 
Againſt the laws of nature upward climb, 

And, mounted on the Ram, renew the prime: 
For which two proofs in ſacred ſtory lay, 

Of Ahaz' dial, and of Joſhua's day. 

In expectation ot ſuch times as theſe, 

A chapel hous'd them, truly call'd of eaſe: 

For Martin much devotion did not aſk ; 

They pray d ſometimes, and that was all their tal. 

It happen'd, as beyond the reach of wit 


Blind prophecies may have a lucky hit, 


; 
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That this accompliſn d, or at leaſt in part, 

Cave great repute to their new Merlin's art. 
Some Swiſts. the giants of the Swallow kind, 
Large-l:mb'd, ſtout-hearted, but of ſtupid mird, 
(For Swiſſes or for Gibeonites dof gn'd). 


Theſe lubbers, ing through a broken pane, 
To _ air, ſurvey'd the neight>uring 
Plan; 


And faw (but ſcarcely could believe their eyes) 
New Hoſſorns flouriſh and new flowers ariſe ; 
As Coq had been abroad, and, walking there, 
Had left his footſteps, and reform'd the year: 
The ſunny hills from far were ſeen to glow 

With glittering beams, and in the means below 
The burniſh*d brooks appear*d with liquid gold to 


flow. 
At laſt they heard the fooliſh Cuckow ſing, 
Whoſe note proclaim'd the holy-day of ſpring. 
No longer doubting, all prepare to fly, 
And repoſſeſs their patrimonial ſky. 
The prieſt before them did his wings diſplay : 
And, that good omens might attend their way, 
As luck would lave it, twas St. Martin's day. 
Who but the Swallow triumphs now alone ? 
The caropy of heaven is all her own : 
Her youthtul offspring to their haunts repair, 
And glide along in glades, and ſkim in air, 
And dip for inſects in the purling ſprings, 
And ſtoop on rivers to refreſh their wines. 
Their mothers think a fair provifion made, 
That every fon can live upon his trade: 
And, now the careful charge is off their hands, 
Look out for huſbands, and new nuptial hands: 
The youthful widow longs to be ſupply d; 
Gut firſt the lover is by lawyers ty'd 
Jo ſettle jointure-chimnics on the bride. 
So thick they couple in ſo ſhort a ſpace, 
That Martin's marriage-offerings riſe apace. 
Their ancient houſes, running to decay, 
Are furbiſh'd up, and cemented with clay; 
They teem alrearly, ſtore of eggs art laid, 
And brooding mothers call Lucina's aid. 
Fame ſpreads the news, and foreign fowls appear 
In flocks to greet the new returning year, 
To blefs the founder, and partake the cheer. 
And now *'twas time (fo faſt their numbers 
riſe) 
Toplant abroad and people colonies. 
The youth drawn forth, as Martin had deſir'd, | 
For fo their cruel deſtiny requir'd) | 
Were ſent far off on an ill-fared day; | 


; 
b 


The reſt would needs conduct them on their way, 
And Martin went, becauſe he fear'd alone to 
ſtay. 

So long they flew with incor ſiderate haſte, 
That now their afternoon began to waſte ; 
And, what was ominous, that very morn 
The Sun was enter*d into Capricorn ; 
Which, by their bad aſtronomer's account, 
That week the Virgin Balance ſhould remonnt. 
An infant moon eclips'd him in his way, 
And hid the ſmall remainders of his day. 
The crowd, amaz'd, purfu'd no certain mark : 
But birds met birds, and juſtled in the dar k: 
Few mind the public in a panic fright ; 
And fear increas'd the }:orror of the night. 
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Night came, but unattended with repoſe; 

Alore ſhe came, no ſleep their eyes to cloſe : 

Alone, and black ſhe came; no friendly ſtars 
aroſe. 

What ſhould they do, beſct with dangers round 
No neighbouring qorp, ro lodging to Le ound, 
But bleaky plains, and bare unhoſp.talvie ground. 
Ihe latter brood, who juſt began wo fly, 
Sick-teather'd, and unpractis'd in the fey, 
tor ſuccour to their Helpleſs motiier cail; 

Sc ſpread her Wings; ſome few beneath chem | 


crawl ; 

Slie ſpread them wider yet, but could not core 
ail. 

T*' aurment their woes, the winds began to move 

Dehate in air tor empty fields above, 

ill Horcas got tie lite, and porr'd amain 

His rattling hailftones mix'd with row an! Hain 

The 1oylefs morning late aroſe, ind tound 

A drcachtul dcfolat.on ren around, 

Some bury d in the ſhow, forme truzen to the 
yround. 

The reft were firueglins fin with dewh, and lav 


1 tie Crows and Ravens vie hte, an undetended prey: 


Exceptinge Martin's race; ſo they md he 

Had fgain'd the ſh-rer of a lot ov tet 2 

Put, ſoon difcover'd by a fturdy clown, 

He headed all the rabble oi a town, 

And nn.1t'd them with hats, or poll'd them 
do en. 

Martin lumſelf vas cant alive and ty 

For ticaſcmous crimes, becauſe tie laws provi 

No Mantin there em wimer mall zhice. 

High on an oak, which never leu fhall bear, 

He breatl\'d his laſt, ex pod to open air; 

And there his corpſe unbie(,'d is hanging fill, 
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| Reft well affur d, the Pardelis reply'd, 

My ſons would all ſupport the regal nde, 

Though heaven forbid the cauſe by battle ſhould I 
be try'd. 
The Matton anſwer'd with a loud Amen, 

And thus purſued her argument arain. 

It, as you ſay, and as I hope no lefs, 

; Your tons will practiſe what yourſelves profeſs, 
Wat angry power prevents our preſent peace ? 
he Lion, i3tudious of our common gooc!, 

Denres and kings deres are ili withſtood) 

Io join our n4t:ons in a laſting love; 

The hars $erwixt are eaſy to remove; 

or ſanguin ny Iaws were never made above. 

ii you condemn that prince of tyranny, - 

' Whoſe mandate ſorc d your Gallic friends to fly; 
| Make not 4 worſe example of your own ; 

Or ceatc to rail at cavſelcis rigour ſhown, 

And let the {,u:ldefs perſon tio the ſtone. 

His Hunted : -ord your ſuffering brotherbood 

Have ſeliom ſeit; he ſtops it Mort of hlood ; 

Put you have ground the perſecuting knite, - 
Ard tet it to a razor edge on 1.te. 

Curs'd he the wit whici cruelty refines, 

Or to his father's rod the 1corpion's joins 3 
Your fingers more groſs than the great monarch's 

lens. 

Put you. perhaps, remove that bloody note, 
And ttc .t on the firſt :eforners* coat. 

Ob ett! .,r crime in long oblivion Nerp : 
Waste maect to make, t.s yours to keep. 
Upjutt, or uſt, ts all rhe queſtion row 3 
Is par, that rot real. ne you allow. 

lo vant the Jett, wouid pet you in a rage; 
You charge vot muy on any form.cr age. 
Pvt ſmile ro think tow innocent you ſtand, 


10 ſhow the change of winds with his prophetic, irm'd hy a weapon put into your hand. 


Pill. 

The patience of the Hind cid almoſt fail ; 
For well ſhe mark'd the malice of tl tale: 
Which ribbald art tlieir church to Luther o es; 
In malice it began, by malice grows ; 
He ſow'd the ſerpent” s tecth an iron harveſt roſe. 
gut moſt in Martin's character and fate, 
She ſaw her flander'd ſons the Parther's hate. 
The people's rage, the perſecuting tate: 
Then ſaid, I take th advice in friendly part: 
You clear your conſcience, or at Icaſt your heart: 
Perhaps you fail'd in your forcfeving (hill, 
For Swallows are unlucky birds to Kill: 
As for my ſons, the ſamily is blefs'd, 
Whoſe every child is equ:} to the reſt: 
No church reſorm'd can boa? a limelefs line : 
Such Martins build in yours, : 
Or elſe an old ſanatic author lies, 
Who ſummed their ſcandals up by certuries. 
But through your parable I plainly ſce 
1 ke bloody laws, the (tds harbority 
The ſun- shine that offends the purblir.d fi lit: 
Had ſome their wiſhes, it would ſoon te night. 
Miſtake me not; the charze concerns not you: 
Your ſons are maleconterits, but yet are true: 
As far as non-retiſtance makes them ſo; 
Fvt that's a word of neutral ſenſe, you know, 
A paſſive term, which no relief will bring, 
But trims bertwixt a rebel aud a king. 

Ver. III. 


ud more than mne 


Yet tt] remember, that you wield a ſword, 
oed by your fors avainft your ſovereign lord; 
ela to hew th imperial cedar down, 
\')ctroud ſuccetfon, and diſ-Heir the crown. 
ahhor the makers, and their laws approve, 
is to hate traito:'s, and the treaſon love. 
What means it elſe, which now your children ſay, 
We male it not, ror will we take away? 
Suppoſe ſorne great opprefior had; by flight | 
Of law, diſſciz'd your brother of his right, 
Your common fire ſurrendering a frizht ; 
Would vou to tat urrichiteous title ſtand, 
' Left by the vill in's will to heir the n > 
| More juſt was Judas, who his Saviour ſold; 
ih, fac: ile tous b e he couid not hold. 
Nor hang in peace, beiore he rendered back the 
rold. 
amt mot ctald vou have done, than row you do, 
F Ates and Review, and their plot, been true“ 
"Some I ecious reuluns for thoſe wrongs were 
joand ; 
Their dite magiclans threw their miſts around, 
And wilc men walk'd as on inchanted grovnd. 
But nov, when time has made th' impoſture 
plain, 
(Late thougii he ſollow'd truth, and limping held 
ter tram) 
What new acluſion charms yeur cheated cyes 
| again ? 
Þ 
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The painted hariot might a while hewitch, 

But why the hag uncas'd, and all obſcene with itch ? 
The firſt reformers were a modeſt race; 

Our pecrs poſſeſ. d in peace their native place; 

And when rebelllous arms o'crturn'd the ſtate, 

They ſuffer'd only in the common tate : 

But now the ſovereign mounts the regal chair, 

And mitred ſcats are full, yet Dav.d's bench is 

bare. 

Your anſwer is, they were not difpoſſeſt : 

They need but rub their metal on the teſt 

To prove their ore: twere well it yold alone 

Were touch'd and try*d on your cifcernir'g 1\.one ; 

But that unſaithful teſt unſound will paſs, 

The droſo of atieiſts, and ſectarian brat> : 

As if ti experiment were made to hold 

For haſe product. on, and rezett the gold. 

Thus men ungo1''ed may to places riſe, 

And ſects may he preſerr'd without ditzviſe : 

No danger to the church or Rate from theſe ; 

The pap.ſt &'y has his writ of caſe. 

No £aimfui office gives him the preterce 

To grind the ſutject or defraud the prince. 

Wrong conſcience, or no conſcience, may deſerve 

Jo thrive; but ours alone is privileg d to itarve. 
Still thank yourſelves, you cry; your role race 

We baniſh not, but they ſo: ſake tue place ; 

Our doors are open: true, hut ere they cone, 

You toſs your cenſing teſt, and funie the room; 

As it *twere Tohby's rival to expel, 

And frizht the fiend who cod not bear the ſincll. 
Jo this the Panther ſharjly had reply'd ; 

But, having gain d a verdict on her fide, c 

She wiſely gave the loſer leave to chide ; 

Well ſatisſy'd to have the Hut and Peace, 

And for the plaintiff's cauſe ſhe car'd the leſo, 

Becauſe ſhe ſued in re fit, 

Yet thought it decent ſometlung ſhould be ſaid ; 

For ſecret guilt by filence is betray d. 

So neither granted all, nor much deny'd, 

But anſwer'd w.ti a yawning kind of pride. 
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He might have had your ſtatutes and your teft ; 
No conſcience but of ſubjects was proteſs'd. 

He tound your temper, and no farther try' d, 
But on that broken reed your church rely d. 

n vain the ſefts efſay'd their utmoſt art, 
Y/ith ofter'd wreafore io eſpouſe their part; 
Thor treaſutes we:c a bribe too mean to move his 
lwart. 

But when by long experience you had prov'd, 
How far he ceuld torgive, how well be lov'd ; 
A goodneſs ti: at excell'd his godlike ra-, 

And enly ſhort of heaven's unbounded grace; 
A flood of mercy tl;at o erf od our if, 
Calm in the rife, and fruitful as the Nile; 

- orgetiing whence your Egypt was ſupply'd, 
You touglt your ſovereign bound tv ſend the 
tide ; 

Nor upward look d on that immortal ſpring, 
But vainly deem' d, he durſt not be a king : 
Then Conſcience, unreſt: ain'd by fear, began 
To firetch her limits, and extend the ſpan ; 
Did his indulgence as her gift diſpoſe, 

And make a wiſe alliance with her foes. 
Can Conſcience own th' aſſociating name, 

And raiſe ro bluſhes to conceal her ſhame ? 
For fure ſhe has been thought a baſhful dame. 
But if the cavſe by battle ſhould be try d. 

You grant ſhe muſt eſpouſe the regal fide : 
O Protevs conſcience, never to be ty'd ! 

What Phcoabus from the Tripod ſhall diſcloſe, 
Which are, in laſt reſort, your friends or 1ocs ? 
Homer, who learn'd the language of the ſky, 
The ſeeming Gordian krot would ſoon untye ; 
Immortal powers the term of Conſcience know, 
But intereſt is her name with men below. 
Conſcience or Intereſt be*t, or both in one, 

(Ihe Panther anſwer'd in a ſurly tone) 

The firſt commands me to maintain the crown, 
The laſt forhids to tluo v my barriers down. 
Our penal laws no ſons of yours admit, 
Our teſt excludes your tribe from benefit. 


| 


Methinks ſuch terras of proffcr'd peace you bring, Theſe are my han!:s your ocean to withſtand, 


As once At nes to th' italian king: 

By long pollcfſion all the land is mine; 

You ſtrangers come with your intruding line, 

To ſhare my ſceptre, whicl: you call to join. 

You plcad like him an ancient pedigree, 

And claim a peaceful ſcat by fatc's decree. 

In read; pomp your ſacrificer ſtands, 

T” unite the Trojan and the Latin Handl, 

And, that the league more firm!y may be ty'd, 

Demand the fair Lavinia for your bri.'c. 

Thus plauſibly you veil th' inten led wiong, 

But ſtill you bring your exil'd £015 along; 

And will endeavour, in fuccceding fasse. 

Thoſe houſhold puppets on our heart!;; to place. 

Perhaps ſome barharous laws have been prevents ; 

I ſpake againſt the teſt, but was 1.07 Hard; 

Theſe to reſcind, and peeraze to reftor e, 

My gracious ſovereign would niy vote {nplore : 

I owe lim much, but owe my conſcience more. 
Conſcience is then your plea, reply'4 the dame, 

Which well inſorm'd will cver he the ſan. e. 

But yours is much of the camelion huc, 

1 © change the die with every diſtant view, 

When firſt the Lion ſat with awtul ſway, 

Your conſcience taught your duty to obe: 


; 


Which proudly rifing overlooks the land ; 
And once let in, with unreſiſted ſway, 
Would ſweep the pattors and their flocks awzy 
Thipk not my judgment leads me to comply 
With laws unjuſt, but hard neceſſity : 
Imperious need which cannot he withſtood, 
Makes ill authentic ſor a greater good. 
: 0:15 your foul with patience, and attend: 
A more auſpiciovs planet may aſcend ; 
(ood fortune may preſent ſome happier time, 
Vith means to cancel my unwilling crime; 
(Unwithry, witncſs all e powers above) 
Jo mend my errors, and redeem your love: 
1 hat little ſpace you ſafely may allow ; 
Your all-Gifpenſing power prozefts you now. 
Hold. aid the Hind, 'tis needleſs to explain; 
You would poſtpone me to another reign ; 
ill wien you are content tobe unjuſt: 
Your part is to poſſeſs, and mine to truft. 
A fair exchanze piopos'd of future chance, 
For preſent profit and inheritance. 
rew words will ſerve to finiſh our diſpute ; 
Who will not now repeal, would perſecute 
To ripen green revenge, your hopes attend, 
N that happier planet would aſcend. 
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For ſhame, let Conſcience be your plea no more: 
To will hereatter, proves ſhe might before : { 
But ſhe's a hawd to gain, and holds the door. 
Your care about your banks infers a fear 
Of rhreatening floods and inuncations ncar : 
If fo, a juſt repriſe would only he 
Of what the land uſurp d upon tl ſea ; 
Ard all your jealouſies but ſerve to ſhow, 
Your round is, like your neiglihour- nation, lo-v, 
'T* intrench in what you grant unriehteous laws, 
Is to diſtruſt the juſtice of your c ſe, = 
An argues that the true religion lies 
In thoſe weak adverſaries you deſpiſe. 
Tyrannic force is that which leaſt yov fear; 
The ſound is frightful in a chriſtian's car : 
Avert it, heaven! nor let that plague be ſrt 
Jo us from the diſpeopled continent. 
Nut picty commands me to retrain ; 
Tiwfſe prayers are need ſs in this monarch's reign, 
Behold! how be protects your iriends 0 pr efs'f, 
Receives the haniſh'd,, ſuccours the diftier,'+ : 
Eechold, for you may read an loneft open breaft. 
He ſtands in day -ligit, and diſdains to hide 
An aft, to which by YLonovur he is ty'd, 
A generons, laudable, and kingly pride. 
Yeur "Teſt he would repeal, his pecrs reſtore ; 
This when he ſays he means, he means ro more. 
Well, ſaid the Panther, I believe him juſt. 
And yet. 
And yet, *tis but hecavſe you mutt ; 
You would he truſted, but you would rot truſt. 
The Hind thus briefly ; and d:ſdain'd t' inlarge 
On power of kings, and their ſuper;or charge, 
As hcaven's truſtees heſore the people's choice, 
Though ſure the Panther did rot much rejoice 
To hear thoſe echos given of her once-loval voice. 
The Matron woo'd her kindnefs o the laſt, 
But could rot win; her hour of grace was paſt. 
Whom, thus perfiſting, when ſhe could rot bring 
To leave the Wolf, and to believe her king, 
She gave her vp, and fairly wiſh'd her joy 
Of her late treaty with her rew ally: 
Which well the hop'd would more ſucceſ:{1'] prove, 
Than was the Pigecon's and the Buzzard's ove. 
The Panther aſk' d, what concord tlere could be 
Bet wixt two kinds whoſe natures difacrec ? 
The Dame reply'd: "Tis ſung in every ſte-t, 
The common chat of goſſips when they meet: 
Hut, fince unheard bv you. tis wo't!, vor while 
To take a wholeſome tale, though told in homely 
yle. 
A plain good man, wizofe name is underſtood, 
So few deierve the name of plain and good) 
Of three {air lineal lordſhips ſtood poſteſs'd, 
And liv'd, as reaſon was, upon tlie beſt. 
Inur'd to hardſhips from his carly youth, 
Much had he done, and ſuffer'd for his truth: 
At land and fea, in many a Coubrful ficht, 
Was never known a more adventurous knight, 
Who oftener drew his ſword, ard always tor the 
right. 
As fortune would (his fortune came, though 
late) 
He took poſſeſſion of his juſt eſtate ; 
Nor rack'd his tenants with increaſe of rent; 
Nor liv'd too ſparing, nor tos largely ſpent ; 
But overlook'd his Hinds ; their pay was juſt, 
And ready, for he ſcorn'd to go on truſt : 


: 
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Slow to reſolve, hut in performance quick; 


So true, that he was aukward at a trick. 
For little fovls on little ſhifts rely, 
And cowards arts of mean expedients try; 
The rokle mind will care do any thing but lye. 
Falſe friends, his dtadlieſt for s, could find no way 
Put how of Honeſt Hunt eſs, to betray : 
That in ſuſpected pla:pneſs he believ'd ; 
le lch pro himfeit, ard was deceiv'd. 
Some luchy planet ſore atterds his birth, 
Cr heaven world make a miracle on carth 
| or profperovs lonefty is feltom ſeen 
Jo hear ſo dead a weir tit, ard yet to win. 
It looks as fate with natv:e's law would ftrive, 
to thew plain-dea;ing, once ar. nge may thrive : 
And, when fo revyh a frame {he could not bend, 
Fyecedd er commthon to befriend. 

This gr::t-ſul man, as t:« aven increas'd his tore, 
Cave Cod ain, and daih ted his poor. 
ts bovie with all corverierce was purvey'd ; 
The re't be ſound, but rais'd the tabric where he 

pray'd ; 

An”! in that ſacred place his beauteous wiſe 
Imn.onsd ber harp. cft hovrs of toy life. 

Nor Git 1\.cir alms extend to theſe alone, 
M hom common faith n.o'e ftriftiy made their own; 
A ſort of Voves werr hous'd too rear their hall, 
W! o croſs the proverb. ard abound with gall. 
TTourh ſore, *tis trove, ate paſſwely inclin'd, 
The greater part decem crate hom their kind; 
Vorac.ous rds that hotly bill and breed, 
And largely drink hecavrſe on ſalt they ſeed. 
Small gain from them their bountcous owner draws; 
Yet, Found by promiſe, he ſupports their cauſe, 
As corporations privilee'd by laws. 

That houſe wich harbour to their kind affords, 
Was built long ftince, God knows, for better birds; 
But fluttering there, they neſtle near the throne, f 


| 
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And lodge in habitations rot their own, 

F.y their high crops and corny gizzards krown. 

Like Harpics they could ſcent a plenteous board, 

Ihen to Le ſure they never ſail'd their lord: 

The weft was form, and bare attendance paid ; 

hey drunk, and cat, and grudginzly obey'd. 

Tie wore they fed, they raven'd ſtill for more; 

1 hry drain'd from Dan, and left Peerſheba poor. 

Al; this they had by law, and rone repin'd ; 

The prefererce was hut due to Levi's kind: 

Pur when ſome lay-preterment fell by chance, 

he Gourmand made it their inheritance. 

When once poſſef, d, thy rover quit their claim; 

For thin ts fn ity to heaven's high name; 

And hallo-v'd ris, thev camort give conſent, 

The gitt mould be prophun'd. by worldly manage- 

ment. 

Their teſh was never to the table ſerv'd; 

Though 't's not thence inferr'd the birds were 

Narv'd ; 

But that their maſter did not like the food, 

As rank, and breeding miclarycholy blood. 

Nor did it with his gracious nature ſuit, 

Lv'n thpugh they vere rot doves, to perſecute : 

Yet he refus*d vor could tidy take offence) 

Their glutton kind ſhould teach him abRinence. 

Nor conſecrated grain their vv « at he thought, 

W ich new from treading in their bills they brought: 

But lett his Hinds each in his private power, 

That ou who like the bran might leave the flour. 
2 
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He for himſelſ, and not for others, choſe, 

Nor would he be impos'd on, nor impole 

But in their ſaces his devotion paid, 

And ſacrifice with ſolemn rites was made, 

And ſacred incenſe on his altars laid. 

Beſides thieſe jolly hirds, whoſe cornice impure 

Repaid t'\.cir commons with the {4lt-manuwe ; 

Another farm he lat behind his houtc, 

Not overitock*d, hut ba: <ly for lus vic : 

Wherein his poor fome!tic pouttry fed, 

And from his pious hand, receiv*d their bread. 

Our pamper'd Pigeons, with mali mant eyes 

Bceheid lieſe inmates, and their nurſeries 

Though-hard their fare, at evening, and at morn, 

A cruſe of water, and an car of corn ; 

Yer ſtill they grude'd that mod:cum, and thought 

A ſheaf in every fngle gran Wa, hrougit., 

Fain wouid they filch that little oo. 

While unreſtrain'd thoſe happy guttons prey. 

And much they eriev*d to fer fo neh their hall, 

The H rd that warn'd St. Peter of lis fall: 

That he ſhouid raife his mitred creit on high, 

And clap his wings, and call lus family 

To ſacred rites; and vex th' etherial pov-ers 

With midnight mutins at unciv:] Hours: 

Nay more, his quiet neighbours ſhould mole ſt, 
uſt in the ſweetneſs of their morning reſt. 

Neaſt of a hird, ſupinely when he micht 

Lie ſnug and ſlerp, to rife before the bela! 

What if his dull ſoretathers us'd that cry, 

Coul he not let a bad example die? 

The world was fallen into an cater way; 

This age knew better than to fatt and prav. 

Cool ſenſe in ſacred worthip would avprar 

So to begin, as they might end the year. 

Such ſeats in former times ha! wrov! ht the fails 

Of crowineg Clanticlecrs in clovtcr'd walls. 

ExpelFd for this, and for their lands, they fled : 

And fifter Partlet with her hooied head 

Was hooted hence, becauſe the would not pra: 

a. head. 

The way to win the reſtiff wo to God, 

Was to lay by tle diſc : hin rot, 

Unnatural fats, and ioreigr forms of prayer: 

Relivion fri-cluts us with a mien ſevere. 

"Tis prudence to reform her into caſe, 

And put lier in undlreſ, to make her pleaſe : 

A lively faith will hea alot the mind, 

And leave the luggage of 7004 works behind. 
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Such doctrines in the Pioeon-touf- were taught: 


You need not aſk how wo house they wrought : 
But ſure the common cry Was a or rheſe, 
Whoſe life and precepts hot! CP COUTAT 'd calc. 
Yet fearing thoſe allurine g hats miglit fail, 

And hotly dees o'er all their arts prevail g 

For vice, tough fontleſ, and of Ha den'd face, 
Is daunted at the ſiglit of aveini] grage, 

An hideous gurt of their 10.5 they drew, 

Nor lines, ror loo! , nor hates, mor colours true: 
An this mrorſquc den ex to public view. 
On. would rave tought it ſome Egyptian piece, 
Wit zurden-vode, and barking deitics, 

Mor thick than Ptotemy has ſtuck the ſkies. 
All io pervorſc a draught, fo far unlihe, 

It was no libel where it meant to ſtrike. 

Ver will the daubing picas'd, and great and ſmall 
To view tlie moaiter crowded Pigeon-hall. 
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There Chanticlcer was drawn upon his knee; 
Adorning ſhrines, and ſtocks of ſainted treto; 
And by him, a miſhapen, ugly race; 
The curſe of Cod was ſcen on every face : 
No Holland emblem could that malice mend, 
But 11 1! rhe worte the loo, the fitter for a fiend. 
The after of the farm, diſpleas'd to find 
do much o rancour in fo mild a kind, 
Engui:”d imo t';e cauſe. and cane 10 krow, 
The pate clurch hat truck the foremoſt low; 
Wit enndle fs tears and 1atouſics polſclt, 
As if this net onde mredng ruſt 
Woul.! drive the %irds o. Venus tom their neſt. 
A Cer is mom equity ablor;'d ; 
But inte: cit will not truit, — od ſhould plight 
lus word. 
\ Jaw, the ſource of many forme harms, 
Had banith'd 4] the pouitry 1 om the farms; 
Wirth ſoſ, of Tie. if any ou h 
10 cov or peck on this zor 44 dep ground. 
Tha | , Rature cluefy was cr enentd 
For Chanticlcer the white. of cierey kind; 
Fut aiter-malice did rot long ſorret 
The lay that wore the oe and coronet. 
For them, tor their iv {cr;ors and allics, 
heir foes a dra'tly Sinhboterh device: 
Py which unri-hreoufly it was decreed, 
That none to tut or profit mould ſucceed, 
Who would not ſwallo fu ſt a po.forons Wicked 
werd; 
Or that, to wich old Socrates was curs'd, 
Or I bane juice to ſweli them till they hurſt. 
Ti patron (as in 10a1on) thought it hard 
To ſce this inguiſttion in his yard, 
EY whuch the fovercizn was of ſutjeQs* uſe de- 
arr. 
gerte means he try'd, which miglit witturaw 


, G 


l ehects of fo urnatural a laws : 


| Pur fil} thee dove-houſe obſtirately ſtood 
Nat to their own, and to their neiuhbours good; 
And which waz worſe, it ary worſe could be, 
Tpented of tinir boaſted loyalty : 
Now made the ciampions of a cr2cl cauſe, 
| And drunk w:th tunes of popular applauſe ; 
For thoſt wor © to ruin has de ſign'd, 
Ne fits jor fate, te en deſtroys teir mind. 
New dovins pet they datly Krove to raiſe, 
Luggeſted dinger ivterpos'd delays ; 
And emiffary P.qcos had in ſtore, 
Such as the Mecgan prophet us'd of yore, 
ho whifoer counts in their patron's ear; 
And veil'd ter taife advice with zealous ſear. 
he mute: mid, vo ſet them work in vain, 
1 0 wear hum yt and Make an ide reign: 
He fav, but tuncr'd *::cir protractive arts, 
And ttrove by miidneſs to reduce their hearts: 
But they abus d that grace to make allies, 
\nd toncly clo d with former enemies ; 
or ſools are doubly fools endeavouring to be 
wiſe. 

After a grave con'ult what courſe were beſt, 
One, more mature in folly than the reſt, 
tood up, and told them with his head aſide, 
That deſperate cures muſt be to deſperate "ills ap- 

ply'd. 

And therefore, ſince their main impending fear 


Was from th" increafing race of Chanticleer, 


* 
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tome potent bird of prey they ought to find, 

A foc proſeſs d to him, and all bis kind : 

come haggeard Hawk who had her cyry nigh, 
Well pounc'd to faſten, and well wm d to fly: 
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Where fins to ſacred Fence are convey'd, 

And not for tear, or love, to be betray'd : 

But he, uncall'd, his pat: on to control, 

Divuls 4 the ſecret wiutpers of his foul ; 


One they might truſt, then common w.ongs to Stood forth th' a-crviing Stan of his crimes, 


wreak : 
ne Muſquet and the Coyftrel were ton weak, 
Too ficrce the Falcon : hut, above tlic t, 
The roble Puzzard over plray's mie heft; 
Of ſmall reno vn, *t's ; tor, rot to ly, 
We call him but a Hawk by courteſy. 
I know he hates the P.ovon-lowte ard Farm, 
And mor: in time of war, ha, done us farm: 
But ail his hate on 111vial points depend: 
Give up our forms, and we fhall foo y bo uns. 
| or Piecons eth ne cem, rot much to Care; 
Cranmm'd chickens are a more delicious rare. 
Cn tis hugh Potentate, wirl.ovt delay. 
| with you would conter the fovere: Sn fir ve 
Petition him t' accept the rovernment, 
And let a ſplendid embatty be {ent 
This pithy ſpecch prevail'd 5; and all azreed, 
Old enmities forgot, the Buzzard ſhould ſncooel, 
Their welcome ſuit was granted ſoon as heard, 
His lodgings furniſh'd, and a tra'n prepar d. 
With B's upon their breait, apy0.nted for his 
guard. 
He came, and, crown'd witl: great ſolemnity, 
God ſave king Buzzard ! was the general cry. 
A portly prince, and goodly to the stin. 
He ſeem d a fon of Anach tor his height: 
Like thoſe whom ftature did to crowns prefer : 
Black-hrow'd, and bluff, like Homer's Jupiter: 
broud-back'd, and bravwny-built tor love's de- 
lizht ; 
A prophet form'd to make a female profeivre. 
A txologue more by need than genial bent; 
Py breeding ſharp, by nature confident. 
Intereſt in all his actions was ciſcern'd ; 


More learn'd than honeſt, more a wit than learned: 


Or torc'd by fear, or hy his prophet le1, 
Ur hoth conjoin'd, his native clime lic fed: 
Fut broug t the virtucs of his heaven along; 
A lar behaviour, and a fluent toneue. 
And yet with all his arts he could not thrive ; 
The moſt unlucky parafitc al. ve. 
Loud praiſes to prepare his patlis he ſent, 

And then himfclf purſucd his compliment. 
But, by reverſe of fortune, chac'd away, 

Ris gitts no longer than their author ſtay : 

He ſhakes tlie duſt againſt ti uneratetul rac-, 
And leaves the ſtench of ordures in the place. 
0 has he flatter d and hlaſplem d the ſame; 
For in his rage he ſpares no ſovereign's name : 
Te hero and the tyrant change their ſtyle 
Pythe ſame meaſure that they frown or ſmile. 
When well recciv*d by hoſyitable ſoc 3, 
The kindneſs he returns, is to expoſe ; 

or courteſies, though undeſerv d and great, 
No gratitude in ſelon minds beget 


% 


bl 


As tribute to his wit, the churl receives the treat. 
is praiſe of foes is venomouſly nice; 
" touch d, it turns a virtue to a vice: 
A Greek, and hountiful, forewarns us twice.“ 
en ſacraments he wiſcly does diſown, 
he knows confeſſion ſtands for one; 


7 


And ofier'd to: e Moloch ot the times. 
'Prompt to ailail, and carcleſs of defence, 
Invulneratle in tus impudence, 
He & ves the worid, and cazer of a name, 
Be tlratis a! out, and juils info ſame. 
Frontle #;, wn ſat.re-jareot, lt tours the ſtreets, 
Ind runs an i- Hanne at ai. he meets. 
So fond of lo it 101 Ort, tt rot to mi. 
00 * he.ng Eno ies lat and u mot Nis) 
Te er Mond! ie lr Oo ior what he is. 
Such win, Mis, tic Captain of the Teſt, 
Tho 171 hill ts virtues are mot here exprefs'd ; 
Ihe ro {ot}, of fame conceals the reit. 
ile Heel ton, never cod create 
* inte worte proper toreverve their hate; 
regwrd, more projrr to revenge, than ſave. 
A king, who. in tis wrath th' Almighty gave: 
Vor all the grace the landiord bal aliow'd, 
Put made the Buzzard and the Pigeons proud; 
Cave tant io tix their iricnds,, and to ſeduce the 
comvd, 
| They long ther rlow-fulvetts to inthral, 
Thew pat on's promiſe into queſt:on call, 
And vary think le mcant to make them lords of 
all. 
Falf fears their lcadurs fuld not to ſuggeſt, 
As it the Pots were to he 4itpoſſeſs'd ; 
Nor ſiglis nor roms, nor gogling eyes, did want; 
or now the Pircons tœo had learnt to cant. 
he houſe of prayer is tock'd with large increaſe ; 
Nor do97s nor windows Han contain the preſs: 
or birds of every icather fill tu; abode ; 
[bein atheifts our of envy own a God: 
And recking nom the News adulterers come, 
Lie Goihs in Vancais ro demoliſh Rome. 
What Conſcience, Wich to all their crimes was 
Ne, 
No call, loud. and cries to perſecute: 
No rigeut of the ans to be releas'd, 
And mucu the lets, hecud E it was their Lord's re- 
que r: . 
They TwoUTE it great their ſovereign to controul, 
And nam'd tarir ne nobility of ſoul. 
tro, the Piceons, and their prince ele, 
Were fron of porter, their purpoſe to effect: 
But wit”, tet is quills 9d ail the hurt they could. 
ARA cut the tender ckens from their food : 
Ani much the Buzzard in their cauſe did ſtir, 
{Tnouri names rot the patron, to infer 
Wit alret ct, he was a groſs idolater. 
But win tl) impurial owner did eſpy, 
That thus they turn'd his grace to villany, 
Not ſuffering wrath to «lifcompoſe his mind, 
He ftrove a temper ſor th* extremes to find, 
So to be mit, as he might ſtill be kind; 
Then, all mature ly weizl1'd, pronounc'd a doom 
Of ſacred ſtrength for every age to come. 
By this the Doves the.r wealth and ſtate poſſeſs, 
No rights infring*d, hat licence to oppreſs: 
| Such power have they as faRtious lawyers long 
Lo crowns afciib'd, that kings can do no wrong. 
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Put ſince his own domeſtic hirds have try d | 
The dire effects of their deſtructive pride, 
He deems that proof a meaſure to the reſt, 
Concluding well within his kingly breaſt, 
His ſowls of nature too unjuſtly were oppreſt. 

He thereſore makes all birds of every ſet 

Free of his farm, with promiſe to reſpect 5 
Their ſeveral kinds alike, and equaily protect. 

His gracious edit the ſame franchiſe yields 

To all the wild increaſe of woods and fields, 

And who in rocks aloof, and wiio in ſteeples 

builds. 

To Crows the like impartial grace afords, 

And Chouzhs and Daws, and ſuch republic birds: 
Secur d with amnle privilege to feed, : 
Each has his diftri@, and his bounds decreed : 
Combin'd in common intereſt with his own, 

But not to paſs the FPigeors Rubicon. 

Here ends the reizn of his pretended Dove; 

All prophecies acc ompliſh'd from above, 

For Shiloh comes the ſceptre to 1emove. 

Redvc'd from her imperial high ab ode, 

Like Dionyſus to a private rod, 

The paſſive church, that with pretended grace { 
Did her diſtinctive mark in duty place, 

Now tonch'd, reviles her Maker to lus face. 

What after happen ds not hard :© gueſs : 
The ſmall heginnings had a large increaſe, 
And arts and wealth ſucceed, tne ſecret ſpoils of | 


ace. 
"Tis ſaid, the Doves repented, though too late, 
Become the ſmiths of their owr ſooliſh fate ; 
Nor did their owner haſten their ill hour; 
But, ſunk in crecit, they decreas'd in power: 
Like mows in warmth that mild!y paſs away, 
Diffolv.ng in rhe ſilence of decay. 
The Buzzard, rot content v ith equal place, 
Invites the feather'd Nimnods of his race; 
To hide the thinneſs of their flock trom alu, 
And all together make a ſeeming coodly fligin : 
Put each have ſcparate irtcreſts of their own ; 
Two Czars are one too mary for a throne. 
Nor can th* uſui pei long abſtain from tood ; 
Already he has taſted Pigeons blood: 
And may be tempted to his tor mer tare, 
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BRITANNIA REDIVIVA: 


A POFM ON THF PRINCE, BOPNX ON THE TEXTE 
OF JUNE, 1688. 


UR vows arc heard hetimes, and heaven takes 
cure 

Jo grant, hetote we can conclutle the prayer : 

Preventing angels met it half the way, 

And ſent us hack to praiſe, who came to pray. 

Juſt on the day, when the high-mounted ſun 

Did fartheſt in it; no-thern proereſs run, 

He bended forward, and ev'n ftretcli'd the 

ſphere 

Reyond the limits of the lenzthen'd year. 

Jo view a brighter ſan in Pritain horn; 

That was the hufinefs of his longeſt morn ; 

The glorious object ſern, twas time to turn. 

Departing Spring could only ſtay to ſhed 

Her gloomy beauties on the genial bed, 

Put left the manly ſummer in her ſtead, 

With timcly fruit the longing land to chear, 

And to tulfi! the promiſe of the year. 

Berwixt two ſeaſons comes th* avſpicious heir, 

This age to bloTom, and the next to bear. 

Laſt folemn ſabhath ſaw the Church attend, 

The Paraclete in ficry pomp deſcend : 

But when his wondrous octave roll'd again, 

He brought a royal infant in his train. 

do great a bleſſing to ſo good a king, 

| None but th* Eternal Comforter could brirg. 

Or did the mighty Trinity confpire, 

As once in council to create our fire? 

t ſeems as it they ſent the new · born gueſt 

To wait on the preceſſion of their ſeaſt ; 

And on their ſacred anniverſe deced 

To ſtamp their image on the promis'd ſeed. 

Three realms united, and on one beſtow'd, 

An emblem of their myſtic union ſhow's : 

The mighty trine the triple empire ſhar'd : 

As every perſon would have one to guard. 


Hail, ſon of prayers ! by holy violence 


When this induizent lord frail late io heaven re- Drawn down from heaven, but long be baniſh'! 


pair 


thence, 


Bare benting times, and mcultirg months may; And late to thy paternal ſkies retire : 


come, 


[To mend our crimes, whole ages would require: 


When, lazgirg late, they cannot reach their home; I o change th? invererate habit of our fins, 


Or rent in ſchiſm {tor ſo their tare decrees) 
Like the tumultyuons college of tle bees, 
They fight their quarrel, by thenifc Ives open? ; 


The tyrart ſnules below, and waits tlic falling 


fcaſt. 

Thus did the gentle Hind her fable end. 
Nor would the Panther blame it. nor commend 
Lut, with a%etted yawninys at the cloſc, 
Sete m' d to require Þer natural revoic : 
For row the Rreaky light began to peep ; 
Aud ſetting ſtars admoniſl:'d Lotiz to flecp. 
The dame withdre, and, wiſhing to her gueſt 
Ile peace of heaven, betook herſelf to reſt. 
Jen thouſand angels on her ſlumbers wait, 
With glorious viſions oſ her ſuture ſtate. 


And fniſh what thy godlike fire begins. 
ird heaven, to make us Engliſhmen again, 
No leſs can give us than a patriarch's reign. 
The ſacred cradle to your charge receive, 
Ve ſeraphs, and by turns the guard relieve ; 
"Thy tather's angel, and thy father join, 
To keep poſſeſſion, and ſecure the line; 
But long defer the honours of thy fate ; 
Great may they be like his, like his be late; 
That James his running century may view, 
And give this Son an auſpice to the new. 

Our wants exact at leaſt that moderate 

ſtay: 

For ſee the dragon winged on his way, 
[9 watch the travail, and devour the prey. 
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Or, if alluſtons may not rife ſo high, | 
Thus, when Alcides rais'd his infant cry, 
he ſnakes beſieg d his young divinity : 
But vainly with their forked tongues they threat; 
Fo: oppoſit.on makes a hero great. 
To need ſul ſuccour all tlie yoo'l will run, 
And [ove aſſert the godlicad of his Son. 
O ſtill repinin at your preſent ſtate, 
Grudging yourſelves the benefits of fate, 
Look vp and read in characters of light 
A blefling ſent you in your own defpight. 
The manna falls, yet that celeſtial bread 
Like Jews you munch, and murmur while you feed. 
May not your iv: tune be like theirs, exal'd, 
Yet forty years to wander in the wild ! 
Or if it be, may Moſes live at lcait, 
To lead you to che verge of promis d reſt ! 


Though poets are not prophets, to ſore know 
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Truth, which itſelf is light, does darkneſs ſhun, 
and the true caglct ſaſely dares the ſun. 


Fam would the fiends have made a dubious birth, 


Loth to cuntcls the Godhead cloath'd in earth ; 
But ſickenꝰ d after all their baMed lies, 

To find an hcir apparent in the ſkies : 
Abandon'd to Ceſpair, ſtill may they grudge, 
And, owning rot the Saviour, prove the judye. 


Not great A-neas ſtood in plainer day, 
When the dark mantling miſt diſſolv'd away, 
He to the Tyrians ſhew*'d his ſudden face, 
Shining with all his goddeſs mother's grace: 
For ſhe herſelf had made his countenance bright, 


Breath'd honour on his eyes, and her own purple 
light, 


If our victorious Edward, as they ſay, 
Gave Wales a prince on that prop:tious day, 


Why may not years revolving with his fate 


What plants will take the blight, and what will, Produce his like, but with a longer date * 


g! o by 
By tracing heaven, his footſteps may be ſound: 
Behold ! how awtully he walks the round ! 
God is abroad, and, wondrous in his ways, 
The riſe of empires, and their fall ſurveys ; 
More, m:7'it I ſay, than with an uſual cye, 
He ſces his bleeding church in ruin lie, f 
And hears the fouls of ſaints beneath his altar cry. 
Already has he lifted high the fign, 


One, who may carry to a diſtant ſhore 

The terror that his fam'd forefather bore. 

But why ſhould James or his young hero ſtay 
For fl. glit prefazes of a name or day? 

We reed no Edward's fortune to acorn 

That happy moment when our prince was born: 
Gur prince adorns this day, and ages hence 


Shall with his birti.-day tor ſome future prince. 


Crcat Michacl, prince of all th* ætherial hoits, 


Which crown'd the conquering arms of Conſtan- And whate'er in orn ſaints our Britain boatts ; 


tine : 
The moon grows pale at that preſ..ging ſiglit, 
And half ler tram of ſtars have loft their liglit. 
Behold another Sylveſler, to blefs | 
The ſacred ſtandard, and ſecure ſucceſs ; 
Large of his treaſures, of a ſoul fo great, 
As fills and crowds his univerſal ſeat. 
Now view at home a ſecond Conſtantine 
(The former too was of the Britiſh linc) ; 
Has not his healing balm your breaches c!os'd, 
Whoſe exile many ſougiit, and few oppos'd ? 
O, did not hcaven by it> eternal doom 
Permit thoſe evils, that tiiis good migiit come? 
So manifeſt, that ev'n the moon- ey'd ſects 
Sce whom and whit this providerce protects. 
Methinks, had we within our minds no moe 
Than that one ſhipwreck on the tatal ore, 
That only thought may make vs think azain, 
What wonders God reſerves for ſuch a reign. 
To dream that chance his prefervation wrought, 
Were to think Noah was prcſerv'd tor nought ; 
Or the ſurviving cight were no defign'd 
10 people earth, and to reſtore their kind. 
When humbly on the royal babe we gaze, 
The manly lines of a majeſtic facc 
Give awful joy: tis parad. ſe to look 
On the fair frontiſpiece of Nature's book: 
If the firſt opening page ſo charms the fight, 
Think how tli' unſolded volume will delight 
See how the venerable inſant lies 
In early pomp ; how tlavugh the mother's eyes 
The father's ſoul with an undaunted view, 
Looks out, and takes our homage as his due. 
See on his future ſubjects how he ſmiles, 
Nor meanly flatters, nor with craft beguiles ; 
But with an open face, as on his throne, 
Aſſures our birthrights, and aſſumes his own : 
in broad day-light, that th* ur gratetul rout 
no room for a remaining doubt ; 
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And thou, th' aCopted patron of our ite, 

With chyartul aſpects on tius intant imiie: 

The pledge of heaven, wh.ci, 0opping trom atove, 
Secure» our blifs, and reconc les his loge. 

Eno :zh of ils our dire rebellion wrouglit, 

When tothe dregs we drank the bitter draught ; 
Then airy atoms did in plagues conſpire, 
Nor cid th* avenging anpel yet retire, \ 
But purg'd our ſtill-increafing crimes with fire. 
Then perjur'd plots, the till impending teſt, 
And worſe but charity conceals the reſt : 

lert ſtop the current of the ſanguine flood; 
Require not, gracious God, thy martyrs* blood ; 
Bur let their dying pangs, their living toil, 
Spread a rich harveit through their native ſoil ; 
A harveit ripening tor another reign, 
Of woch this royal habe may reap the grain. 

Erough of early ſaints one womb has given; 
Enough increas*d the tamily of heaven: 

Let them for his, and our atonement go; 6 
And, reigning bleſt above, leave him to rule below. 

Enough alreat!y has the year foreſhow*'d 
{is wonted courſe, the ſea lias overflow'd, 
ile mcads were ſoated with a weeping fpring, 
and irighten'd birds in woods lorgot to ling : 

The thong-liml)'d Reed beneath luis harneſs ſaints, 
Aud the ſame ſhivering ſweat his lord attaints. 
When will the munitter of wrath give o'er ? 
Behold lum at Araunah's threſning-floor : 

He ſtops, and ſe--ms to ſheath his flaming brand, 
Pleas'd with burnt incenſe from our David's hand. 
David has bought the ſebuſite's abode, 

And rais'd an altar to the living God. 

Heaven, to reward him, makes his joys ſincere; 
No future ills nor accidents appear | 
To ſully and pollure the ſacred infant's year. 

Five months to diſcord and debate were given: 


He ſanctiſies the yer remaining ſeven. 
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Sabbath of months! henceforth in him he bleſt, 
And prelude to the realms perpetual reſt 
Let his baptiſmal drops for us atone ; 
Luſtrations for offences not his own. 
Let Conſcience, which is intereſt ill diſguis'd, 
In the ſame font be cleans'd, and all the land haptiz d. 
Un-nam'd as yet; at icait unknown to tame: 
Is there a ſtrite in heaven about his name; 
Where every famous prede-ctior vies, 
And makes a faction tor ir in the ſkies ? 
Or muſt it he referv'd to thougin alone? 
Such was the ſacred Ictragrammaton. 
Things worthy filence muſt not he reveal'd: 
Thus the true name of Rome was kept conceal'd, 
To thun the ſpells and ſorcer es of tuoſe, 
Who durft er infant majeſty oppoſe. 
Put when h:is tender ſtrength in time ſhall riſe 


To dare ill tonguts, and ſaicu ati g eyes; | 


This ifle, which hides the little thunderer's fame, 

Shall be too narrow to contain his name : 

Th' artillery of heaven ſhall make him known : 

Crete could not hold tie Ced, when Jove was 
vn. 

As Jove's incrtaſe, who from his hrain was born, 
Whom arms and arts did equally adorn, 

Free of the breaſt was bred, whoſe milky taſte 
Minerva's name to Venus bad debas'd ; 

So this imperial hahe rejects the ſood 

That mixes monarch's with pleheian blood: 
Food that his inborn courage might controul, 
Extinguiih all the father in his foul, 

And for his Eſtian race and Savon ſtrain, 
Might reproduce ſo ne ſecond Richard's reign. 
Aſildneſs he ſhares trom hoth his parents' blood; 
Put kings too tame are deſpicably good: 

Be this the mixture of this rezal child, 

By nature manly, but by virtue mild. 

Tims far the furious tranſport of the news 
Had to prophetic madneſs fir'd the Muſe ; 
Madneſs unzovernable, uninſpir d, 

Swift to ſoretel whatever the defir*d. 
Was it for me the dark abyſs to tread, 
And read the book which angels cannot read? 
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A ſon was ſent, the fon ſo much defir'd ; 
bur ſoon upon the mot her's knees expir'd. 
The troubicd ſeer appioach d the mournful door, 
Ran, pray'd, and ſent lis paſtoral ſtaff before, 
Then ftretch'd his limbs upon the child, and 
mourn'd, 
Till warmth, and breath, and a new ſoul, re- 
wrn'd. 
Thus mercy ſtretches out her hand, and ſaves 
'Def,,o: ding Peter finking in the waves. 
As when a ſudden ftorm of hail and rain 
Beats to the ground the yet unbearded grain, 
Think not the hopes of harveſt are deſtroy'd 
On the flat fie:d, and on the naked void; 
The liglit, unloaded ſtem, from tempeſt freed, 
Will raiſe the youthful honours ot hs head; 
And 100n reſtor'd hy native vigour, bear 
The timely product of the Founteous year. 
Nor yet conclude all fiery trials paſt : 
For heaven will exerciſe us to the laſt ; 
Sometimes will check us in our full career, 
With doubttul hleſſings, and with mingled fear ; 
That, ſtill depending on his daily grace, 
His every mercy for an alms may paſs, 
With ſparing hands will diet us to good: 
Preventing furteits of our pamper d blood. 
do ſreds the mother bird her craving young 
With little morſels, and 4clays them long. 
True, this laſt bleffing was à royal ſeaſt; 
But where's the wedding garment on the gueſt? 
Our maine! s as religion, were a dream, 
Are ſuch as teach the nations to blafpheme. 
In luſts we wallow, an! with pride we ſwell, 
And myurics with injuries repel; 
Prompt fo revenge, not daring to forgive, 
Our lives unteach the doctrine we believe. 
Thus Ifrac! tinn'd, impenitently hard, 
And vainly thought the preſent ark their guard; 
But when the hauchty Philiſtines appear, 
They fled, abandon'd to their focs and fear; 
Their God was abtent, though his ark was there. 
Ah! left our crimes ſhould ſnatch this pledge 
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How was I punith'd when the ſudden blait, 

The face of heaven, and our young Sun o'ercaſt ! 

Fame, the Swift ill, increaſing as ſhe roll'd, 

Diſeaſe, deſpair, and death, at three repriſes told: 

At three inſulting ſtrides ſhe ſtalk d the rown, 

And like contagion, ftruck the loyal cown. 

Down fell the winnow'd wheat; but mounted 
high, 

The whirlwind Fore the chaff, and hid re ſły. 

Here black rebellion ſhooting trom elo 

(As carth's gigantic brood by moments grow) 

And here the ſons of God are petrified with woe: 

An apoplex of griet ! ſo low were driven 

The ſaints, as hardly to defend their heaven. 

As, when pent vapours run their hollow round, 
Farthquates, which are convult:ons of the ground, 
Break bhellow ing forth, and no confinement brook, 
Jill the third ſettles what the former ſhook ; 

Such heavings had our fouls; till, Now and late, 
Our life with his return'd, and faith prevail'd on 
fate. 
By prayers the mighty bleſſing was implor'd, 
Jo prayers was granted, and by prayers reſtor d. 
So ere the Shunamite a ſon conceiv'd, 
1 l prophet pꝛomis'd, and the wite believ d. 


And make our joys the hleſſings of a day 

For we have finn'd him hence; and that he lives, 

Coq; to his promiſe, rout our practice gives. 

Our crimes would ſoon weigh down the guilty 
ſcale, 

But James and Mary, and the church, prevail. 

Nor Amalek can rout the choſen bands, 

While Hur and Aaron hold up Moſes' hands. 

By living well, let us ſecure his days, 

Moderate in hopes, and lumble in our ways. 
No force the tree-horn ſpirit can conſtrain, 
But charity and great examples gain. 
Forgiveneſs is our thanks for ſuch a day, 

lis God-like God in his own coin to pay. 

But you, propit;ous queen, tranſlated here, 
From your mild leaven, to rule our rugged ſphere, 
Beyond the ſunny walks, and circling year : 

You, who your native climate have bereft 
Of all the virtues, and the vices left ; 
Whom piety and beauty make their boaſt, 
Though beautiful is well in piaus loſt ; 

So loſt as ſtar- light is diſſolv'd away, 
And melts into the brightneſs of the day; 
Or gold about the royal diadem, 

Loſt to improve the luſtre of the gem 
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What can we add to your triumphant day ? 
Let the great gift the beauteous giver pay. 
For ſhould our thanks awake the riſing ſun, 
Andlen-then, as his lateſt ſhadows run, 
hat, though the longeſt day, would ſoon, too ſoon 
be done. 
Let anyeis voices with their harps conſpire, 
But keep th* auſpicious infant from the chorr ; 
Late let him ting above, and let us know 
No ſweeter mutfic than his cries below. 
Nor can 1 with to you, great monarch, more 
Than ſuch an annual income to your ſtore 3 
The day which gave this unit, did not ſhine 
For a leis omen than to fill the trine. 
Aſter a price, an admiral heget; 
Ihe Royal Sovereign wants an anchor yet. 
Our iNe has younger titles ſtill in tore, 
And when tli' exhauſted land can yield rc more, 
Yorr line can force ti em from a foreign ſhore. 
The name of great your martial mind will fait ; 
But juſtice is your darling attribure : 
O all the Greeks, twas but one kero's due, 
And, in him, Plutuch propheſy' d of you. 
A prince's ſavours but on few can fall, 
Put juſtice is a virtue ſhar'd by all. 
Some kings the name of conquerors have aſſum'd, 
Some to he great, ſome to he gods preſfum'd ; 
But boundleſo power, and arbitrary luſt, 
ra le tyrants ſtill ahhor the rame of Juſt ; 
They ſhunn'd the praiſe this godlike virtue gives, 
And ſcar'd a title tat reproach'd their lives. 
The power, from which all kings derive their 
ſtate, 
Whom they pretend, at leaſt, to imitate, 
Is equal both to puniſh and reward; 
But ſe v would love their Cod, unleſs they fear'd. 
Relſiſtleſs force and immortality 
Make but a lame, imperfeR, deity : 
Jempeſts have force unboumded to deſtroy, 
And deatlileſs being ev'n the damn'd enjoy; 
And yet heaven's attributes, both laſt and firſt, 
One without life, and ore with life accurſt : 
But juſtice is heaven's ſelt. fo ſtrictly he, 
'} hat could jr tail, rhe Godhead could not he. 
This virtue is your own: but life and ſtate 
Are ont to fortune ſuhject, one to fate: 
Fqual to all, you juſtly frown or (mile ; 
dor hopes nor fears your fieaty hand beruile ; 
Yourſclf our balance hold, the world's our ifle. 


; 
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XI A C-F IL. ECKN OE. 


LL human things are ſulje@ to decay, 
And when fate ſummons, movarchs muſt obey. 
This Flecknoe found, who, like Auguſtus, young 
Was call'd to empire, and had govern'd long: 
In proſe and verſe, as own*d, without diſpute, 
Through all the realms of Nonſenſe abſolute. 
This aged prince, nov flouriſhing in peace, 
And hleſt with iſſue M a large increaſe ; 
Worn out with huſineſs, did at length debate 
To ſettle the ſucceſſion cf the ate ; 
Vo. III. 
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And, pondering, which of all his ſons was fit 
To reign, and wage immortal war with wit, 
Cry'd, "Tis reſolv'd; for nature pleads, that he 
Should only rule, who mot reſembles me. 
Shadwell alone my perfect image bears, 

{ature in dulneſs from his tender years: 
Sitzd well alone, of all my ſons, is he, 
Wuo ſtands corfirm'd in full ſtupidity. 
The reſt ro ſome ſaint meaning make pretence, 
But Shadwell never deviates into ſenſe. 
Some beams of wit on other ſouls may fall, 
Strike through, and make a lucid interval: 
But Shadwell's ger.uine night admits no ray, 
His rifing ſogs prevail upon the day. 
Beſides, his goodly fabric fills the eye, 
And ſeems defign'd for thoughtleſs majeſty : 
Thovghtle ſs as monarch oaks, that ſhade rhe plain, 
And ſpread in ſol:mn Nate ſupinely reign. 
He yu ood and Shirley were but types of thee, 
Thou laſt great prophet of tautoloyy ! 
Ev'n I, a dunce of more renown than they, 
Vas ſent betore but to prepare thy way; 
And, coarſely clad in Norwich drugget, came 
To reach tr nations in thy greater name. 
Ay warbling Ine, the lute I whilom ſtrung, 
Wien to king john of Portugal I ſung, 
Was but the prelude to that glorious day, | 
When thou on filver Thames didſt cut thy way, 
With we:l-r:im'd cars before the royal barge, 
Sywe.l'd with tie pride of thy celeſtial charge; 
Ard, lig with hymn, commander of an hoſt, 
The like was ne'er in Epſom blankets toſt. 
Methinbs 1 fee the new Arion ſail, 

The lote ſtiil trembling underneath thy nail. 
Ar thy we!l-ſharpen'd thumb from ſhore to ſhore 
Phe trebles ſqueak for fear, the haſes roar : 
Echocs from Piffirg- Alley Shadwell call, 
And Shadwe!l they rt ſound from Aſton- Hall. 
Aout thy boat the little fiſhes throng, 
As at the morring toaſt that floats along. 
SOMetiumes, as prince of thy harmonious hand, 
Thou wield'f thy papers in thy threſhing hand. 
St. Andre's feet ne*'cr kept more equal time, 
Not even the ſeet of thy own Pſyche's rhyme : 
Thongi they in number as in ſenſe excel; 
So juſt, ſo like tautology, they fell, 
That, pale with envy, Singleton forſwore 
The lute and frrord, which he in triumph bore, 
Ard vow'd he ve'er would act Villerius more. 

Here flopt the good old fire, and wept for joy, 
in ſilent raptures oi the hopeful boy. 

All arguments, but moſt his plays, perſuade, 
That {or aro nted dulneſs he was made. 

Cloſe to the walls which fair Auguſta bind, 
(Ihe {air Auguſta much to ears inclin'd) 
An ancient fabric rais'd t* inform the ſight, 
Vhere ſtoo of yore, and Barbican it hight : 

{A warch-tower once; but row, ſo fate ordains, 
O au the pile an empty name remains: 

From its old ruins brothel-nouſes riſe, 

Scenes of iewd loves, and of polluted joys, 
Where their vaſt court; the mother-ſtrumpets keep, 
— undiſturb'd by watch, in ſilence ſleep. 

Near theſe a nurſery erects its head, 

Where queens are form'd, and future heroes bred ; 
Where unfledg'd actors learn to laugh and cry, { 
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Where infant punks their tender voices try, 
And little Maximins the Gods defy. 
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Great Fletcher never treads in buſkins here, | 
Nor greater Jonſon dares in ſocks appear ; 

Bur gentle Simkin juſt reception finds 

Amidſt this monument of vaniſh'd mind: 

Pure clinches the Suburbian Muſc aflords, 

And Panton waging harmleſs war with wors. 

Here Flecknoe, as a place to fame well known, 
Ambhitiouſly deſign'd his Shadwell's throne. 
For ancient Decker propheſy d long fince, | 
That in this pile ſhould reign a mighty prince, 

Forn for a ſcourge of wit, and flail of ſenſc. 

To whom true dulneſs ſhould ſome Pſyches owe, 
But worlds of miſers from his pen ſhould flow; 
Humoriſts and hypocrites it ſhould p: oduce, 
Whole Raymond families, and tribes of Bruce. 
Now empreſs fame had publith'd the renown 

Of Shadwell's coronat:on through the town. 
Rouz'd by report of fame, the nations meet. 
From near Bunhill, and diſtant Watling- ſtreet. 
No Perſian carpets ſpread th' imperial way, 

Nut ſcatter'd limbs of mangled poets lay : 

From duſty ſhops neglected autliors come, 
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Then thus continued he: My ſon, advance 

Still in new impucence, new ignorance. 

Succeſs let others teach, la n thou trom mc 

Pangs without birth, and truitleſs induſtry. 

Let virtuoſos in five years be writ ; 

Yet rot one tyourht accuſe thy toil of wit. 

Let gentle George in triumph tread the ftage, 

Make Dorimant betray, and Loveit rage; 

Let Cully, Cockwood, Fopliag, charm the pit, 

And in their tolly ſhew the writer's wit. 

Yet ftill thy tools ſhall ſt. und in thy detence, 

And juſtify their author's want of ſenſe. 

Let them be all by thy own model mace 

Of dulneſs, and deſire no foreign aid; 

Thar they to future ages may be known, 

Not copies drawn, but iſſue of thy own. 

Nay, let tly men of wit too be the iam, 

All full of tlice, and ditt ting but in naine. 

But let no alien Sedley interpoſe, 

To lard with wit thy hungry Epſom proſe. 

And when falſe flowers of rhetoric thou woulult 
cull, 


Martyrs of pies, and reliques of the bum. | 
Much Heywood, Shirley, Oglehy, there lay, 
But loads of Shadwell Amoſt chok*d the way. 
Bilk'd ſtationers for yeomen ſtood prepar d, 
And Herringman was captain ot the guard. 
The hoary prince in majeſty appear'd, 


- High on a throne of his own labours rear d. 


Ar his right hand our young Aſcanius fate, 

Rome's other and pillar of the tate. 

His brows thick ſogs, inſtcad of glories, grace, | 

And lambent dulneſs play'd around lus ſace. 

As Hannibal did to the altars come, 

Swore by his fire, a mortal ſor to Rome; 

So Shadwell ſwore, or ſhould lis vow be vain, 

Thar he till death true dulneſs would maintain; 

And, in his fatier's right, and realm's defence, 

Ne'er to have peace wirh wit, nor truce with ſenſe. 

The king himſclf tut ſacred union made, 

As king by office, and as price it by trade. 

In his finiſter hand, inſtead of ball, 

He plac'd a mighty mug of potent ale; 

Love's kingdom to his right lie did convey, 

At once his ſceptre, and his rule of ſway z 

Whoſe righteous lore the prince had practis'd young, 

And trom whoſe loins recorded Pſyche ſurung. 

His temples, laſt, with poppies were o*crſpread, 

That noJding ſeem'd to confecrate his head, 

Juſt at rhe point of time, it tame not lye, 

On his left hand twelve reverend ow}s did fly. 

So Romulus, tis ſung by Tyber's brook, 

Preſc.ge of ſway from twice 11x vultures took. 

*1i* adiniring throng loud acclamations make, 

And omens of his future empire take. 

The fire then ſhook the honours of his head, 

And from his brows damps of oblivion ſhed 

Full, on the filial dulneſs : long he ſtood, 

Repelling from his breatt the raging God; 

At length burſt out in this prophetic mood. 
Hcavens bleſs my ſon! hom Ireland let him 

reign 


To ſar Barbadoes on the weſtern main; 


Of his dominion may no end be known, 

And greater than his fathers be his throne ; 

Beyond Love's kingdom let him ſtretch his pen !— 
He paus'd, and all the people cry'd Amen. | 


Nor let 


| Truft nature, do not labour to he dull; 

But write thy beſt, and top, and, in cach line, 
Sir Formal's oratory will be thine : 

Sir Formal, though unſouelit, attends thy quill, 
And docs thy northern dedications fill. 

falſe friends ſeduce thy mind to tame, 

By arrogating Jonſon's hoſtile name. 

Let father Fiecknoe fire thy mind with praiſe, 
And uncle Ogleby thy envy raiſe. 

Thou art my blood, where Jonſon has no part : 
What ſhare have we in nature or in art? 

Where did his wit on learning tix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not underſtand ? 

Where made he love in prince Nicander's vein, 

Or ſwept the duit in Pſyche's humble ftrain ? 
Where ſold he bargains, whip-ſtitch, kiſs my arſs, 
Promis'd a play, and dw:ndied to a farce ? 

When did his Muſe from Fletcher ſcenes purioin, 
As thou whole Ertherexe doſt transfuſe to tlung ? 
Rut fo trans{us'd, as oil and waters flow, 

His always floats a! ove, thine finks below. 

This 15 thy province, this th Narous Way, 
New lumours to invent far cli new play: 

This is that boaſted bias of thy mind, 

By which, one way, to dulne p tis inclin'd : | 
Which makes thy writings lean on one ſide till, | 
And in all changes, that way bends tity wall. | 
Nor let thy mountain-belly make pretence 

Of likeneſs ; thine's a tympany of ſenſe. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ, 

But ſure thou*rt but a kilderkin of wit. 

Like mine, thy gentle numbers fechly creen ; 
Thy tragic Muſe gives finiles, tl:y comic fleep. 
With whate'er gall thcu fett'ſt thyſelf to write, | 
Thy inoffenſive ſatires never bite. 

In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 

t does but touch thy Iriſh pen, and dies. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe tame 

In keen lambics, but mild Anagram. 

Leave writing plays, and chooſe for thy command, 
Some peaceful province in Acroſtic land. 

There thou mayſt wings diſplay and altars raiſe, 
And torture one poor word ten thouſand ways. 

Or if thou wouldſ thy different talents ſuit, 

Set thy own ſongs, and ſing them to thy tute, 


' 
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For Bruce and Longvil had a trap prepar*d, 
And down they ſent the yet declaiming baid. 
Sinking he leſt his drugget robe hehind, 
Borne upwards by a ſubterranean wind. 

The mantle fell to the young prophet's part, 
With double portion ot his father's art. 


He faid ; and Lon la 10 prep, © 


— . — 
I 
Binn 


TOMMY HONOURED FRIEND STRROBFRT HOWARD, 
ON nis EXCELLENT PUEMS. 


S r'icre is muſic uninform'd by ant 
In thoſe wild notes, which with a merry heart 
Ihe hirds in unfrequented ſhade ; expreſs, 
Who, better taught at home, yet pleaſe us lefs : 
deo in your verſe a native ſweerrefs dwells, 
Which ſhames compoſure, and its art exccls. 
Singine no more can your ſoſt numbers grace, 
Than paint adds charms unto a beauteous face. 
Yet as, when mighty rivers gently creep, 
"Their even calmncfs does ſuppoſe them deep; 
Such is your Muſe : no metaphor fwell'd high 
With dangerous boldneis litts her to the ſky : 
Thoſe mounting fancies, when they fall again, 
Shew ſand and dirt at bottom do remain. 
So firm a ſtrength, ard yet withal ſo ſweet, 
Did never but in Samſon's riddle meet. 
"Tis ſtrange cach line ſo eat a weight ſhould bear, 
And yet no fign ot toil, no ſweat appear. 
Fitizer your art hides art. as floics feirn 
Then leaſt to ſerl, when mot they ſufter pain; 
And we, cull fouls, admire, hut cannot ſee 
V- hat hidden ſprings within the engine be. 
Or tis ſome happineſs that ſtill purſues 
Each act and motion of your grateful Muſe. 
Or is it fortune's work, that in your head 
The curious net tliat is "tor fancies ſpread, 
Lets through its methes every meaner thought, 
White rich ideas there are only caught ? 
Sure that's rot all: this js a piece too fair 
To be the cluld ot chavee, and rot of cate. 
No atoms caſually together hurl'd 
Could cer produce fo beavtitul a world. 
Nor dare I ſich a doctrine here admit, 
As would deſtroy the providence of wit. 
"Tis your ſtrong genius then which does rot feel 
Thoſe weights, would make a weaker ſpirit reel. 
To carry weight, and run ſo lightly tuo, 
Is what alone your Pegaſus can do. 
Great Hercules himſelf could ne er do more, 
Than not to feel thoſe heavens and gods he | ore. 
Your eafier odes, which for delight were penn'd, 
Vet our inſtruction make their ſecond end: 
We're toth enrich'd and pleas'd, like them that 
woo 

At once a beauty, and a fortune too. 
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Of moral krowledge poeſy wa? queen, 
And ftill ſhe might, had wanton wits not heen; 
Who, like ill guardians, liv'd themſelves at large, 
And, rot content with that, debauch'd tlieir 
charge. 
Like ſome brave captain, your ſucceſsful pen 
Reftores the exil'd to her crown again : 
And gives us hope, that, having ſcen tlie Gays 
When nothing flouriſn'd but fanatic bays, 
All will at length in this opinion reſt, 
A ſoher prince's government is heſt. 
This is not all; your art the way has ſound 
To make th* improvement of tlie richeſt ground, 
hat foil which thoſe immortal laurels hore, 
That once the ſacred Maro's ten ples wore. 
Eliza's grieſs are fo expreſs'd by you, 
They are too eloquent to have been true. 
Had ſhe fo ſpoke, AFneas had obey'd 
What Dic'o, rather than what Jove lad ſaid, 
If funeral rites can give a ghcft repoſe, 
Your Muſe fo juſtly has diſcharged thoſe, 
Eliza's ſhade may row its wandering ceaſe, 
And claim a title to the fields of peace. 
Bur it Æneas he oblig'd, vo leſs 
Your kindneſs great Achilles Goth conſeſs; 
Who, drefs*d by Statius in too Fold a look, 
Nie iil become thoſe virgin robes he took. 
lo underſtand how much we owe to you, 
We muſt your numbers, with your author's, view; 
Then we ſhall ſee his work was lamely rough, 
Each figure ſtiff, as if defign'd in buff: 


His colours laid ſo thick on every place, 


As only ſhew'd the paint, but hid the face. 

Rut as in perſpective we heauties ſee, 

Which i in the glaſs, rot in the picture, be; 

0 here our fight obligingly miſtakes 

| That wealth, which his your bounty only makes. 

Thus vulgar diſhes are, by cooks diſguis'd, 

More for their drefling, than their ſubſtance priz'd. 

Your curious notes ſo ſearch into that age, 

When all was fable but the ſacred page, 

That, fince in that dark night we reeds muſt ſtray, 

We are at leaſt miſled in pleaſant way. 

ut, what we maſt admire, your verſe no leſs 

he prophet than the poet doth confeſs. 

Ere our weak eyes diſcern'd the doubtiul ſtreax 

Of light, you ſaw great Charles his morning 
break. 

co ſxilſul ſeamen ken the land from far, 

Which ſhews like miſts to the dull paſſenger. 

To Charles your Muſe firit pays her duteous love, 

| as fill the antients did begin from Jove. 

With Monk you end, whoſe rame preſers'd ſhall 


he, 
As Rome recorded Rufus' memory, 
Who thought | it greater honour to obey 
His country's intereſt than the world to ſway. 
But to write worthy rthinrs of worthy men, 
Is the peculiar talent of your pen : 
Vet let me take your mantle up, and 1 
Will venture in your right to propheſy. 
This work, by merit firſt of fame ſecure, 
« 1s likewiſe happy | in its geniture : 
For, ſince "tis born when Charles aſcends the 
© 2 
* 1 once his ſortune and its on. 
| 2 
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EPISTLE THE SECOND. 


'Watch'd by the cenius of this royal place, 
And mighty v.ſions of the Daniſh race. 
His re:v-e then was ſo a temple frown : 


To MY HONOURED FRIEXD DR. CHARLETON,| But, he reftor'd, tis now become a throne. 


Or: his learned and uſeful wert:; but more particularly 
his Treatiſe of SToxt-HtnxGns, ty him reflored te 


the true founder. 


longeſt tyranny that ever ſway'd, 
Was that wherein our anceſtors betray'd 
Their free-born reaſon to the Stagirite, 
And made his torch their univerſal light. 
So truth, while only one ſupply d the Nate, 
Grew ſcarce, and dear, and yet ſophiſticate. 
Still it was bought, like emp*ric wares, or charms, 
Hard words ſeal q up with Ariſtotle's arms. 
Columbus was the firſt that ſhook his throne ; 
And found a temperate in a torrid zone: 
The ſeveriſh air fain'd by a cooling breeze, 
The fruitful valcs ſet round with ſhady trees; 
And guiltleſs men, who danc'd away their time, 
Freſh as the r groves, and happy as their clime. 
Had we till pad that homare to a name, 
| Which only Cod and nature juſtly claim; 
The weſtern ſeas had been our utmoſt bound, 


— . — 
EPISTLE THE THIRD. 


TO THE LADY CASTLEMAIN, UPON HER EXCOU- 
RAGING HIS FIRST PLAY. 


S ſeamen, ſhipwreck'd on ſome happy ſhore, 

Diſcover wealth in lands unknown before ; 
And, whart their art had labour'd long in vain, 
Ry their misfortunes happily ohtam: 
So my much-envy'd Muſe, by ſtorms long toſt, 
Is thrown upon your hoſpital le coaſt, 
And finds more favour by her ill ſucceſs, 
Than ſhe could hope for by her happineſs. 
Once Cato's virtue did the gods oppoſe ; 
While they the victor, he the vanquiſh'd choſe : 
But you have done what Cato could not do, 
To chooſe the vanquiſn'd, and reſtore him too. 
Let others ſtill triumph, and gain their cauſe 
By their deſerts, or by the wor 1's applauſe ; 


Where poets till might dream the ſun was drown'd :| Let merit crowns, and juſtice aurels give, 


And all the ſtars that ſhine in ſouthern ſkies, 
Had been admir'd by none but ſavage eyes. 
Among th' aſſerters of free rcaſor's claim, 

Our nation's not the leaft in worth or fame. 
The world to Bacon docs rot only owe 

Its preſent knowledge, but its future too. 
Gilber ſhall Lve, till loadſtones craſe to draw, 
Or Britiſh fleets the boundleſs occan awe. 
And noble Boyle, not leſs in nature ſeen, 
Than his great brother read in ſtates and men. 


But let me happy by your pity live. 

True poets empty fame and praiſe deſpiſe, 
[Fame is the trumpet, but your ſm'le the prize. 
You fit above, and ſee vain men below 
Contend for what you only can beſtow : 

Bur thoſe great actions others do by chance, 
Are, like your heauty, your inheritance : 

So great a ſoul, ſuch ſweetneſs join'd in one, 
Could only ſpring from noble Grandiſon. 

You, like the ſtars, not by reflection bright, 


The circling ſtreams, once thought but pools, of Are horn to your own heaven, and your own light; 


blood 
(Whether liſc's fuel, or the body's food) 
From dark o 1,v.on Harvey's name ſhall fave ; 
- While Ent keeps all the ho our that he gave. 
Nor are you, learn'd fiend, the leaſt renown'd; 


Like them are good, but from a nobler cauſe, 

From vour own knowledge, not from nature's laws. 
Yonr power you never uſe, but for defence, 

To guard your own, or others" innocence : 

Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have made, 


Wheſe fame, rot circu.nſcribꝰd with Engliſh ground. And virtue may repel, though not invade. 


Flies like the ninble journies of rhe light ; 
And is, like that, unſpent too in its flight. 
Whatever truths have been, by art or chance, 
Redcem'd from error, or from ignorance, 
Thin in their authors, like rich veins of ore, 
Your works unite, and ſtill d ſcover more. 
Such is the healing virtue of your pen, 

To perfe& cures on hooks, as well as men. 
Nor is this work the leaſt: you well may give 
To men ne vigour, who made ſtones to live. 


Such courage did the antient heroes ſho\y, 


hlow : 
With ſuch aſſurance as they meant to ſay, 
We will o'ercome, but ſcorn the ſateſt way. 
. What further fear of danger can there be? 
Beauty, which captives all things, ſets ma free. 
Poſterity will judge by my ſucceſs, 
nad the Grecian poet's happineſs, 
Who, waving plots, found out a better way; 


Through you, the Danes, their ſhort Cominion loſt, Some Cod deſcended, and preſcrv'd the play. 


A longer conqueſt than the Saxons boaſt. 


When firſt the triumphs of your ſex were ſung 


Stonehenge, once thought a temple you have found| By thoſe old ports, beauty was but young, 
A throne Where kings, our cartluy gods were And few admir'd the native red and white, 


crown'd ; 
Where hy their wondering ſ +jeRs they were ſren, 
Joy'd with their ſtature, and their princely mien. 
Our ſovereign here above the reſt might ſand, 
And here be choſe aain to rule the land, 
Thefe ruins ſh*iter'd once his ſacre head, 
When be nom Wor'ſter's fata! battle ned; 


Till poets dreſs'd them up to charm the ſight; 
So beauty took on truſt, and did engage 

For ſums of praiſes till ſhe came to age. 

But this long growing debt to 

You juſtly, Madam, have diſcharg'd to me, 

| When your applauſe and favour did infuſe 
jw life to my condemn'd and dying Muſe. 


Who, when they might prevent, would wait the 
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EPISTLE THE FOURTH. 


ro MR LET, ON HIS ALEXANDER. 


"HE Blaſt of common cenſure coul ]] fear, 
Peſore your play my name ſhouid rot appear; 
For 't will be thou ht, and with ſome colour too, 
I pay the bribe I firſt receiv'd rom you; 
That mutual vouchers for our fame we ſtand, 
And play the game into cach other's hand; 
And as clap pen'orths o ourſclves afford, 
As Befſus and the brothers of tlic ſword. 
Such libels private men may well endure, 
When ſtates and kings themſelves are not ſecure : 
For ill men, conſcious of their inward guilt, 
Think the beſt ations on by -ends are built. 
And yet my filence had not *ſcap'd their ſpite ; 
Then envy had not ſuffer*'d me to write 
For, fince 1 could rot igrorance pretend, 
Such merit I muſt envy or commend, 
So many candidates there ftand for wit, 
A place at court is ſcarce ſo hard to get: 
In vair. they cro vd each other at the door; 
For ev*'n teverſions are all bezg'd betore : 
Deſert, how known ſor'r, is long delay d; 
And then too fools and knaves are better pay d. 
Vet, as ſome act. ons bear ſo great a name, 
That courts themſelves are juſt, for fear of ſhame ; 
So has the mighty merit of your play 
Extorted praiſe, and forc'd itſelf away. 
Tis here, as 'tis at ſea; who fartheſt goes, 
Or dares the moſt, males all the reſt his focs. 
Yet when ſome virtue much outgrows the reſt, 
It ſhoots too faſt, and high, to be expreſt ; 
As his heraic worth ſtruck envy dumb, 
Who took the Dutchman, and wilo cut the boom. 
Such praiſe is yours, while you the paſſions move, 
That *tis no longer feign'd, tis real love, 
Where nature triumphs over wretched art; 
Vee only warm the head, but you the heart. 
Always you warm; and if the rifing year, 
As in hot regions, brings the ſun too near, 
"Tis but to make your fragrant ſpices blow, 
| Which in our cooler climates will not grow. 
They only think you animate your theme 
With too much fire, who are themſclves all phlegm. 
Prize, would be for lags of ſloweſt pace, 
Were cripples made the judges of the race. 


Deſpiſe thoſe drones, who praiſe, while they accuſe; 


The too much vigour of your youthful Muſe. 
i hat humble ſtyle which they your virtue make, 
Is in your power; you need but ſtoop and take. 
Your beauteous images muſt be allowed 
By all, but ſome vile poets of the crowd. 
But how ſhould any f2n-poſt dauber know 
The worth of Titian or of Angclo ? 
features every bungler can command : 
To draw true beauty, ſhews a maſter's hand. 


—_______ = —C 


EPISTLE THE FIFTH. 


TO THE EARL OF ROSCOMMON, ON HIS EXCEL=- 
LENT GSS Y ON TRANSLATED VERSE. 


WW HErHen the fruitful Nile, or Tyrian ſhore, 
4 The ſeeds of arts and infant ſcience bore, 
Tis ſure the noble plant, tranſlated firit, 
Advanc'd its head in Grecian gardens nurſt. 
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The Grecians added verſe : their tuneſul tongue 
Made nature firſt, and nature's God, their ſong. 

Nor ftopt tranſlation here: for conquering Rome, 
With Grecian ſpoils, brought Grecian numbers 
home; 

Enricl. d by thoſe Athenian Muſes more, 

Than all the vanquiſh'd worl!! could yield before. 
| Till barharous nations, and more barbarous tinies, 
| Debas'd the majeſty of verſe to rhymes ; 

Thoſe rude at firſt: a kind of hobbling proſe, 
That limp'd along, and tinkled in the cloſe. 

But Italy, reviving from the trance 

Of Vandal, Coth, and Monkiſh ignorance, 

With pauſes, cadence, and weil-vowel'd words, 
| And all the graccs a good ear affords, 

Made rnyme an art, and Dante's poliſh'd page 
Reſtor'd a ſilver, not a golden age. 

Then Petrarch follow'd, and in him we ſce, 

What rhyme improv'd in all its height car. be : 

At beſt a pleaſing ſound, and fair barbarity. 

The French purſued their ſteps; and Britain, laſt, 
in manly ſweetneſs all the reſt ſurpaſs'd. 
The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome, 
Appear exalted in the Prit:ith oom: 

The uſe's empire is reſtor'd again, 
In Charles's reizn, and by Roſcommon's pen. 
Yer modeſtly he does his work ſurvey, 

And calls a finiſh'd Poem an Eſſay; 
For all the needſul rules arc ſcatter d here; 
Truth ſmoothly told, and pleafantly ſevere; 

So well is art diſzuis'd for nature to appear. 
Nor reed thoſe rules to give tranſlation liglit: 
His own example is a fiame fo bright ; 

That he who but arrives to copy well, 
Unguided will advance, unknowing will excel. 
! Scarce his own Horace could ſuch rules ordain, 
Or his own Virgil ſing a nohler ſtrain. 

How much in him may riting Ireland boaſt, 
How much in gaining him has Britain Joſt ! 
Their ifland in revenge has ours reclaim'd; 
The more inſtructed we, the more we ill are 
ſham'd. 

"Tis well for us his generous blood did flow 
Deriv'd from Britiſh channels long ago, 
hat here his conquering anceſtors were nurſt ; 
And Ireland bur tranſlated England firſt : 
| By this repriſal we rezain our right, 
Elſe muſt the two contending nations fight ; 
jA nobler quarrel for his native earth, 

Than what divided Greece for Homer's birth. 
To what perfeRion will our tongue arrive, 
How will invention and tranſlation thrive, 
When authors nobly born will bear their part, 
And not diſdain tl inglorious praiſe of art 
Great generals thus, deſcending from command, 
With their own toil provoke the ſoldiers* hand. 
How will ſweet Ovid's zhoſt be pleas'd to hear 
His fame augmented by an Engliſh peer ; 

How he embelliſhes his Helen's love, 
Outdoes his ſoftneſs, and his ſenſe imp: ove ! 
When theſe tranſlate, andſteach tranſlators too, 
Nor firſtling kid, nor any vulgar vow, 


Should at Apollo's gratet' 
ſpicious hana, 


; 


2 


Roſcommon writes : to that 


Muſe, feed the dull that ſpurns the yellow md. 
Roſcommon, whom both court and camps com- 
mend, 


True to lus prince, and faithful to his friend; 
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- Roſcommon firſt in fields of honour known, 
Firſt in the peaceful triumphs of the gon 
Who both Minervas juſtly makes his own. 
Now let the few belov'd by Jove, and rey 
Whom infus'd Titan form'd of better clay, 
On equal terms with ancient wit N 
Nor mighty Homer fear, nor ſacre 

Our Engliſh palace opens wide in ftate ; 

And without ſtooping they may paſs the gate. 


EPISTLE THE SIXTH. 


Virgin page: 


ALETTER TO SIR GEORGE ETHERECE. 


you who live in chill degree, 
| As man iniorms, of fifty-tarez, 
And do ror muc' for cold atone, 
Ry bringing thither fifty-one, 
Merhinks all climes ſhould he alike, 
F. om tropic cv'n to pole artique ; 
Since you have ſuch a conſtitution 
15 no where ſ fiers diminution. 


ou can be old in grave debatte, 
And young in love-affairs of ſtare ; 


ro Tus DUTCHESS OF YORK, ON HER RETURN ANG both ro wives and huſbands il o 


FROM SCOTLAND, IX THE YEAR 1682. 


HEN faQtious rage to cruel exile drove 


The Muſes droop'd with their forſaken arts, 
And the ſad Cupids broke their uſeleſs darts: 
Our fruitful plains to wilds and de ſarts turn d. 


Like Fden's face, when baniſh'd man it mourn d. As far as Drake or Pinto went, 


Love was no more, when loyalty vas gor.c, 
The great ſupporter of his awful throne. 

Love could no longer after heauty ſtay, 

But wander d northward to the verge of day, 
As if the ſun and he had Joſt their way. 

But now th illuſtrious nymph return'd again, 
Brings every grace triumphant in her tra. n. 
The wondering Nercids, though they rais'd 


ſtorm, 
Foreſlow'd her paſſage, to behold her form : 
Some cry'd, a Venus; ſome, a 1 ketis pait ; 
But this was not fo fair, nor that ſo cliaſte. 


he v. gour of a plenipo. 

[Like migluy mifioner you come 
Ad Partes Inficlel: um.“ 

| A work of wondrous merit ſur, 


The queen of beauty, and the court of love, So tar to go, fo mucn t* endure; 


And all to preach to German dame, 
Where ſound of Cupid never cnc. 
: Leſs had you done, had you heen ient 


or cloves or nutmegs to the line-a, 
| Or ev'n for oranges to China. 
That had indeed been charity; 
Where love-fick laclies helpleſs lie, 
'Chapt, and for want of liquor dry. 
Fut you have made your 7eal anycar 
| Within the circle of the Bear. 
OG hat region of the carth's ſo dull, 
; Phat is not of your labour fu? 
Triptolemus (fo ſung ti Nine) 
;Strew'd plenty from us cart d:vine. 
But, fpitc of all theſe fal le- makers, 


Far from her tight flew Faction, Strite, and Pride ; He never fow'd on Almun acres : 


And Envy did but look on her, and dy'd. 
Whate'er we ſuffer'd from our ſullen ſate, 
Her fight is purchas'd at an raſy rate. 

Three gloomy years againſt this day were ſet ; 
But this one mighty ſum has clear d the debt : 
Like Joſeph's dream, but with a berter doom, 
The tamine paſt, the plenty tl] to come. 
For her rhe weeping heavens hecome ſe ene; 
For her the ground is clad in cheerful green : 
For her the niglitingales are taught to ſing, 
And nature has for her delay d the ſpring. 
"The Muſe reſumes her long- ſorgotten lays, 
And Love reſtor'd, his ancient realm ſurveys, 
Recals our beauties, and revives our plays ; 
His waſte dominions peoples once again, 
And from her preſence dates his ſecond reign. 
But avetul charms on her fair forchead fit, 
Diſpenſing what the never will admit: 
Pleaſing, yet cold, like Cynthia's filver beam, 
The people's wonder, and the poet's theme. 
Diſtemper*d Zeal, Sedition, canker*d Hate, 
No more ſhall vex the church, and tear the ſtate; 
No more ſhall Faction civil diſcords move, 

Gr or''y di ſcords of too tender love: 

Diſcord, like that of muſic's various parts; 
Diſcord, that makes the harmony of hearts; 
Diſcord, that only this diſpute ſhall bring, 
Who beſt ſhall love the duke, and ſerve the king. 


* 


No, that was left hy ſatt's Cecree, 
ro be perform'd and ſune by thee. 
"Thou break'ſt through torms with as much eaſe 
As the French king dirough articles. 

In grand affairs thy davs me ſpent, 

in waging weighty compliment, 

| With ſuch as monar<hs repreſent. 

They, whom ſuch vaſt fatiznes attend 

| Want ſome ſoſt minutes to unbend, 

| Lo thew the world that row and then 

creat miniſters are mortal men. 

{ Then Rheniſh runners walk the ound; 


uin bumpers every king is crown' ; 
Beſides three holy mitred Hectors, 

And the whole college of Elecors. 

No health of potentate is ſunk, 

That pays to make his envoy drunk. 
Theſe Dutch delights I mention'd laſt, 
Suit not, I know, your Englith taſte :* 
For wine to leave a whore or play 

Was ne'er your exc- llency's way. 

Nor need tlus title give offence, 

For here you were your excellence, 

For gaming, Writing, ſpeaking, keeping, 
His excellence tor all but fleeping. 

Now if you tope in torm and treat, 
"Tis rhe four ſauce to tlie ſweet meat, 
The fine you pay for being great. 


] 
VEPISTLE THE SEVENTH. 
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Nay, here's a harder impoſition, | 
| Which is indeed the court's petition, 
| That, ſetting worldly pomp afide, | 
Which poet has at jopt ceny*d, 


EPISTLE THE NINTH. 


You would be pleas'd in humble way | TO HEXRY HIGDEX, Sd. ON HIS TRANSLATION 
To write a trifle call'd a Pay. | OF THE TEX TH SATIRE OF JUVENAL. 

"This truly is a degradation, 3 

But would oblige the crown nation . n 4 a 

Next to your wiſe negotiation. "HE Grecian wits, who Satire firſt began, 


| Were pleaſant paſquins on the lite of man 3 
At mighty villains, who the ſtate oppreſt, 

They durit not rail, perhaps they laih d, at leaſt, 
And turn'd them out of office with a jeſt. 

No tool could peep abroad, but ready ſtand 

'The drolls to clap a bauble in his hand. 


Your high degree, your triends will ſay, 
The duke St. Aignon made a play. 

If Gallic wit convince you ſcarce, 

His erace of Bucks has made a farce, 
And you whoſe comic wit is terſe all, | 


If you pretend, as well you may, { 


Wiſe legiflators never yet could draw 
(an hardly tall below Relcarſal. ma ; 
Then finith what you have began; — ſop — — reach of — law jz 
put ſcribble faſter if you can: ror poſture, 8, grimace, ectation. 


For yet ro George, to our diſcerning, fhoug!1 foes to ſenſe, are harmleſs to the nation. 
Has writ without a ten years warning. Our laſt redreſs is dint of verſe to try, 
And Satire is our Court of Chancery. 
| This way took Horace to reform an age, 
Not had enough to need an author's rage. 
— — Eo — But yours o liv'd in more degenerate times, 
Was forc'd to faſten deep, and worry crimes. 
| Yet you, my friend, have temper'd — woll, 
You make him ſmile in ſpite of all his : 
EPISTLE THE EIGHTH. [an ee 
To join the virtues of two ſtyles in one. 
| Oh! were your author's principle receiv*d, 
T0 MP. SOUTHERNE, ON HIS COMEDY CALLED! Half of the labouring worl4 would be reliev'd: 
. For not to wilh is not to be deceiv'd. 
THE WIVES EXCUSE. \Revenge would into charity be chang'd, 
Becauſc it coſts roo dear to be reveng'd : 
It coſts oar quiet and content of mind, 
URE there's a fate in plays, and *tis in vain And when tis compaſs'd leaves a ſting behind. 
i) To write, while thete malignant planets reign. | Suppoſe I kad the herter end o' tliꝰ ſtaff, 


tome very fooliſh influence rules the pit, | Why ſhould I help th” ill-narur'd world to laugh? 
Not always kind to ſenſe, or juſt to wit: Tis all alike to them, who get the day; 

And whillt it laſts, let buffoonry ſucceed, They love the ſpite ard miſchief of the tray. 

To make us laugh; for never was more need. No; I have cur'd myſclf of that diſeaſe ; 

Fioce, in itielt, is of a naſty ſcent; Nor will I he provok'd, but when I pleaſe : 

Aut tlie gain ſmells not of the excrement. tur let me half that cure to you reſtore ; 

de Spanith nympli, a wit and beauty too, { You give the ſalve, I laid it to the ſore, 

With all her charms, bore but a ſingle ſhow : Our kind relicf againſt a rainy day, 

Put let a monſter Muſcoviie appear, c vond a tavern, or a tedious play, 

He draws a crowded audience round the vear. ' We take your book, and laugh our ſpleen away. 


May be thou haſt not pleas'd the box and pit; If all your tribe, too ſtudious of debate, 
Vet thoſe who hlame tliy tale applaud thy wit: & Would ceaſe falſe hopes and titles ro create, 
do Terence plotted, but fo Terence writ. Led by the rarc example you begun, 

Like his thy thoughts are true, thy language clean; Clients would fail, and lawyers be undone. 
Ln lewdneſs is made moral in thy ſcene. 

The hearers may ſor want of Nokes repine ; 
but reft ſecure, the readers will he thine. 


Nor was thy lahour'd drama damn'd or hifs'd, | | 1 
But with a kind civility diſmiſs'd ; EPISTLE THE TENTH. 


—ENKAœũ .. ...—— —8 


With ſuch good manners, as the Wife did uſe, | 
Who, not accepting, did but juſt refuſe. ro MY DEAR FRIEND MR, CONGREVF, ON HIS 
There was a glance at parting ; ſuch a lool, COMEDY CALLED THE DOUBLE DEALE&. 


As bids thee not give o'er, for one rebuke. 


But if thou wouldit be feen, as well as read, | TELL then, the promis'd hour is come at laſt, 


Copy one living author, and one dead : The preſent age of wit obſcures the paſt : 
The ſtandard of thy ſtyle let Etherege be; Strong were our ſires, ind as they forgiur they writ, 
For wit, th* immortal ſpring of Wycherly : Conquering with force of arms, and dint of w:t: 
Learn, after both, to draw {ome juſt deſign, Theirs was the giant race, beiore the flood; 

And the next age will lcarn to copy thine, * tis, vhen Charles return'd, our empire ftood. 


DRYDEN 


Like Janus he the ſtubborn ſoil manur'd, 

With rules of huſbandry the rankneſs cur'd; 
Tam'd vs to manners, when tac ſtage was rude; 
And boiſterous Engliſh wit with art indued. 

Our age was cultivated thus at length; 

But what we gain'd in ſkill we loſt in ſtrength. 
Our builders were wit! want of genius curſt; 
The ſecond temple was not like tue firit : 

Till you, the beſt Vitruvius, come at length : 
Our beauties equal, but excel our ſtrengt h. 

Firm Doric pillars found your folid baſe : 

The fair Corinthian crowns the higher ſpace : 
Thus all below is ſtrength, and all above i; grace. 
In eaſy dialogue is Fletcher's praiſe ; 

He mov*'d the mind, hut had not power to raiſe. 
Great Jonſon did by ſtrength of jud-ment pleaſe; 
Yet, doubling Fletcher's force, he wants his eaſe. 
In differing taler:ts both adorn'd their age; 

One for the ſtudy, t other ſo the ſtage. 

But both to Congreve juſtly ſhall ſubmit, 

One match'd in judgment, both o'ermatch'd in wit. 
In him all beauties of this ave we ſee, | 
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Ethereze's courtſhip, Southern's purity, 

The ſatire, wit, and ſtrength of manly Wycherly. 
All this in biooming y»uth you have atcluev'd:; 
Nor are your toil'd contemporar.es griev*d. 

So much the ſweetneſs of your manners move, 
We envy you becauſe we love. 

Fabius might joy in Scipio, when he ſaw 

A beardleſs conſul mace againſt tie law, 

And join his ſuffrage to the votes of Nome; 
Though he with Hannibal was overcome. 
Thus old Romano bow'd to Raphael's fame, 
And ſcholar to the youth he taught became. 

O that your brows my laurel had ſuftain'd ! 
Well had I been 'd, if you had reign'd : 
The father had deſcended ſor the ſon ; 

For only you are lincal ro the throne. 

Thus, when the ſtate one Edward did depoſe, 

A greater Edward in his room aroſe. 

But now, not I, but poetry is curs'd ; 

For Tom the ſecond reiens like Tom the firſt. 

But let them not miſtake my patron's part, 

Nor call his charity their own deſert. 

Yet this 1 propheſy ; thou ſhalt be ſeen, 

(Though with ſome ſhort parentheſis between) 

High on the throne of wir, and, ſeated there, 

Not mine, that's little, but thy lavrel wear. 

Thy firſt attempt an early promiſe nue; 

That early promiſe this has more than paid. 

So held, yet ſo judiciouſly you dare, 

That your leaſt praiſe is to be regular. 

Time, place, and aQion, may with pains be 
wrought ; 

Put penius muſt he born, and never can he taught. 

This is your portion; tis your native ſtore; 

Heaven, that but once was prodigal heſore, 

To Shakeſpeare gave as much; ſhe could not give 
him more. 

Maintain your pot: That's all the fame you 

ret d; 
For *tis impoſſible you Could proceed, 
Already I am worn with cares and ave, 
And juſt abandoning rh* ungrateful ſtage : 
Unprofitably kept at heaven's expence, 
I live a rent- charge on his providence : 
Nut yon, om every Muſe and Grace adorn, 
Whom I 1074 te to better fortune born, 


's POLMS. 


Be kind to my remains; and O defend, 
Againſt your judgment, your departed friend ? 
Let not th* inſulting ſoe my fame purſues, 

Burt ſhade thoſe laurels which deſcend to you: 
And take for tribute what theſe liaes expreſs : 
You merit more ; nor could my love do leſs. 


— ö —— . — 
EPISTLE THE ELEVENTH. 


TO MR. GRANVITLYF, ON HIS EXCELLENT TRA- 
GEDY CALLED HEROTC LOVE, 


USPICIOUS poet, were thou not my friend, 
How could I envy, what I muſt commend ! 

But fince tis na ure's law in love and wit, 
That youth ſhould reign, and withering age ſubnut. 
With leſs regret thoſe laurels I refign, 
Which, dying on my brows, revive on thine, 
With better grace an ancient chief may yield 
The long-contended honours of the field, 
Than venture all his fortune at a caſt, 
And fight, like Hannibal, to loſe at laft. 
Young princes, obſtinate to win the prize, 
Though yearly beaten, yearly yet they rite : 
Old monarchs, though ſucceſsful, ſtill in doubt, 
Catch at a peace, and wiſely turn devour. 
Thine he thy laurel then ; thy blooming age 
Can b-ſt, if any can, ſupport the ſtage ; 
Which fo declines, that ſhortly we may ſce 
Players and plays reduc'd to ſecond infancy. 
Sharp to the world, but thoughtleſs of renown, 
They plot not on the ſtage, but on the town, 
And, in deſpair their empty pit to fill, 
Set up ſome foreign monſter in a bill. 
Thus they jog on, tl] rricking, never thriving, 
And murdering plays, which they miſcall reviving. 
Our ſenſe is nonſenſe, through their pipes convey'd; 
Scarce can a poet know the play he made ; 
"Tis fo diſguis'd in death; nor thinks *tis he 
That ſuffers in the mangled tragedy. 
Thus Itys firſt was kill'd, and after dreſs d 
For his own fire, the chief invited gueſt. 
I ſay not this of thy ſucceſsful ſcenes, 
Where thine was all the glory, theirs the gains. 
With length of time, much judgment, and more 
Not ill chey ated, what they could not ſpoil. 
Their ſetting ſun till ſhoots a glimmering ray, 
Like ancient Rome, majeſtic in decay: 
And better gleanings cheir worn ſoil can boaſt, 
Than the crab- vintaee of the re:zabouring coaſt. 
This difference yet the judging world will ſce; 
Thou copieſt Homer, and they copy thee. 


— . —— — — 


EPISTLE THE TWELFTH. 


TO MY FRIEND MR.MOTTEUX, ON HIS TRAGEDY 

CALLED BEAUTY IN DISTRESS. 

of be hard, my friend, to write in ſuch an age, 
As damns, not only poets, but the ſtage. 

That ſacred art by heaven itſelf infus'd, 

Which Moſes, David, Solomon, have us'd, 
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Is now to be ro more: the Muſes foes Who, ſtudying peace, and ſhurning civil rage, 
Would fink their Maker's praiſes into proſe. Erjoy*d his youth, and now enjoys his age: 
Were they content to prune the laviſh vine All who deſerve his love, he makes his own 


Of ftraggling branrc!.-s, and improve the wine, And, to Le lov'd himſelt, needs only to be known. 
Who, but a marinas, world his thouzhrs defend ? | Juſt, good, and wiſe, contending neighbours 


All would tubm:t ; tor all hut tools will mend. come, 

Put when to con mon ſenſe they g:ve the lye, 'From your award to wait their final doom ; 
And turn diſtlorted words to blaſphemy, And, tot; betore, return in friencſhip home. 
"They give the ſcandal ; and the wiſe d:ſcern, With out tier coſt, vou terminate the cauſe : 
Their gloſſes teach an ave, too apt g lam. Ard favs th' expence of long Ltigious laws: 
What I have looſ-ly or prophancly vt, Where tvits are travers'd ; ard fo little done, 
Let them to fires, their due deſert, commit: That he v:ho conquers, is but laſt undone : 
Nor, when ace d by me, let them com ain: ©uch rc rot your decrecs ; but ſo defign'd, 


7 heir faults, ard not their funct:one, I arr. ihe ſanct ion leaves a laſting peace behind; 
Rebell. on, worſe than witchcraft, ey purſ:el; Like your own ſoul, ſerene; a pattern of your 


The pulpit preach'd the crime, the peopic red. mind. 

he Hage was filenc'd ; for the fairts would tee Promotin” concord, and compoſing ſtrife ; 

In ficlis pertorm's! their plotted tragecly. Lord of yourſelt, uncumber'd with a wife ; 

Put let us firſt retorm, and then fo live, Vhier-, tor a year, a month, perhaps a night, 
That we may teach out teachers to forzive : Jong perntevce ſucceeds a N.ort delight: 

Gur deik be plac d Helo then lofty chairs; Minds are ſo hardly match d, that ev'n the firſt, 
Ours be the practice, as the preceprt theirs. Tho* pa.r'd by Heaven, in Paradiſe were-curs'd. 
The moral part, at leaſt, we may div. et, For mn and woman, though in one they grow, 
Humility reward, and puriſh pr: ; Yet, firſt or laſt, return again to two. 


Ambition, intereſt, avarice, accuſe : He wo Cod's image, ſhe to his was made, 

Theſe are the province of a Travic Mvſe. So, tarther from the fount the ſtream at random 
Theſe haſt thou choſen ; and the gu lie voice thray*d. 

Has equal'd thy periormance with thy choice, Nov covid he ſtand, when, put to double pain, 
i ime, action, place, are fo preſeti ved by tlee He muſt a weaker than himſelf ſuſtain ! 

That ev'n Corncille migin with envy fee { Fach mirit have ſtood perhaps; hut each alone; 
TW alliance of lis Tripld Unity. Two wr ttle!s help to pull cach other down. 


Thy incidents, perhaps, too thich ar four ; Not that my verſe v-ould blemiſh all the fair ; 
Hut too much plenty is thy ta ult all. Put pet, it ſome be bad, "tis v-iſcom to leu are; 
At leaft hut two can that zood crime comr it, And hetter Hun the bait, than Fruvgie inthe ſnare. 
Thou in defcyn, and Wycberly in wit. Thus bive you ſhunn'd, and ſhun the marry*'d 
Let thy own Cauls condemn thee, it they dare; Ne, 
Contented to he thinly re-vlar : | Truftine as little as you can to fate. 
Porn there, hut rot for them, our fruitfu foil No porter guards the paſſage of your door. 
With more ir @.. af» rewards tly happy toil. T* admit the wealthy, and exclude the poor; 
Their tongue, entecbled, is refin*d too much; Tor Cod, who gave the riches, yave the heart, 
And, li! e pure gold, it bends at every toc: 7o ſctil the whole, by giving part; 
Our ſturdy Tcuton yet will at of: y, Heart, who forcſaw the will, the means has 
More fit for manly thought, and ftrengrthen'd with v1iought, 

allay. And to tl ſecond ſon a Heng brought; 
But whence art thou infpir'd, and t! ou alone, Ihe firſt-te-ctten had his tather's ſhare : 
To flow ith in an idiom rot thy own ? Nut you, like Jacob, are Rebecca's heir. 
It moves our wonder, that a ſoreien gueſt Fo may your ttores and ft uitful ficles increaſe, 
Should over-match the moſt, and match the beſt. | And ever be you blefs d, who live to bleſs. 
In under. praiſing thy deſerts, 1 vwrons ; As Ceres fow'd, where-eer her chariot flew z 
Here find the firſt deficience of our tongue: As heaven in Ceſcrts rain'd the bread of dew z 
Words, once my ſtock, are wanting, to comment So free to mary, to relations moſt, 
So great a poet, and ſo good a triend. | Yon teed with manna your own Iſrael hoſt. 


With, crowds attended of your ancient race, 
Ven ſech the champion ſports, or ſylvan chace : 
with vwell-treatl:*d he avies you ſurround the wood, 
ren then, induſtrious of the common good: 
And on luve you brouzht the wily fox 
. N . Jo ſuficr for the firithings of the Rocks ; 
EPISTLE THE THIRTEENTH. 123d ev'n amid the folds 3; and made to bleed, 
Like felons, where they did the murderous deed. 
To MY HONOUPED FRIEND, JOHN DRYPEN,[ This fiery game your aQive youth maintain'd; 
OF CHESTERTON, IN THE COUNTY OF nN - Not yet by years extinguiſh'e, though reſtrain'd: 
TINGDON, ESQ You ſeaſon fti!l with ſports your ſer.ous hours: 
For are but taſtes of pleaſores, youth devours. 
OW bleſs'd is he, who leads a country life, The hare in paſtures or in plains is found, 
Unvex'd with anxious cares, and void Emblem of human life, who runs the round ; 
ſtriſe 
Vor. III R 
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And, aſter all his wardering ways arc done, 
His circle fiils, an ends Nute he begun, 
Juſt as the ſettine meets tie tiſine ſon, 
Thus princes eaſe tt cates; but h:ppicr he, 
Who ſes not plette through necetTicy, 


1 
"Thar heel as ONCE ON pe. * rlirores verre vlac* d. 


And, chative, gu to think themſelves ac chas'd. 
So iN our — ere doctoss learn'd o — 
And multipiy'd with theirs the week ly 1 
The fir't phyficiauns by Ochaven were Matz: 

Ercel. bear, ard ſiotu ſuſttins tle trace ; 
Pity tlc geirerouns lr them cares beftory 
To fear! forhud ren tt ths; (ae to knows) 
To which ii hema Cf orice count” iran 


The doom of ddt. pronounu'dt hy C.o i, were Yair... 


In van the lectl Wors i HTO. - lay 3 
Fare faitens fu ſt, and vir cats Hr rev. 


What iiclp from art's c 'cavours can v.c have ? 

Giit.o"s hut f£urifes, ror is Circ 19 fave : 

Put labrus freeps whole patties, ard people“ 
every ®rave z 


{ 


And ro ore mercy to mas-ind wlll we, 
Than wher he rob; d avid nur 1d Maro's Muſe. 
Woulaſt thou he foon difporcht'd, and e Ante, 


* nt mult be left, a — 
Are port emp'ojy'd to 10 the waterytra'e: 
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8 gratiſy hate er the creat defire, 
gude ing give, what public needs require. 
nen toes invarie ; 


Fen Craanr's tappy land, when worn with toil, 
eqn a fatal year to mend the meagre foil. 
n fepators (ud ſuch a8 von) fo giwe, 
hat nes may be fil 'd, the people thrive. 
ve lic, 


V "0 J. 


hen wart rravires, is truly wile, 
lite 1 Ct ſor im aids, nor d- huys; 
ut 04 our nat. sc tire? thy, in time of need, re! es. 
o res was Fouely, ve boaſt rot the ſucces ; 
' Who ais tor gap. flor greater males he jcace. 
Cu for, compei; d he reed, have peace cembrac'd. 
IC Pract both parties want, is like to lait: 
eh, ſecure, fecvrety we may trade ; 
„ro jooure td never have been made. 
>aiv in ou Tives, V. lie on ovrh ,s we ſtand, 
1.2 feats ours. ard that de ends the land. 
Ve, den, the naval fois the nation's care, 
N hr to! ud, ard bartcr'd to repair. | | 
Otyerve the var. in evers annual courſe; 
at has beer do ©, was Cone with Frit:th force: 
nur iu“, is Ineli vs palm aione: 
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Truſt Maurus w.th tiy Lie, avi Mai oro wit leert hence; ht ve contain'd the town: 


thy foul. 


Ry clace our long-Iiv'd ftf ions earn er foo ; 
Tail ftrung the nerves. ar | ohne? d re con: 


Hut we teur ſons, 2 pamper '4 race of men, 

Aie evvrinied Corn to thre ot vas an. 

Netter to hunt in ſic!“ , for 

4 lar ſet tt of or 107 a navut wh dran: 

Jie M. ſc. ior cure, oa ever ( pond; © 

(od never male his work, im nan tarnen. 
Tue rree of knowtedge, once mm #7 4 |} 

Was eaſy found, hut was forn toe taht: 


ten. 
„ meu onen, 
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, had our yrandfire walk. d witiort is wie, 
Ile ſirſt nad ſou l rhe heiter plant ite 
Nowe both ave lat: yet, Wanderer t the uk, 
Piryficians, for the trop, lia c 10nd the back t 
They, labonring tor relics of tain. kind, 


With fharpn'd foi ſome remned ic, 
Th' apotiecary train is v hotly bin. 
From files a random tecipe t.ey itt, 

Aud many veatl;s oi one prefoript e. 
Carth, gencrous as his Muſe, prof ribes and gives ; 
The ſhoptnan felis 3 and Ty dettiucr on hes; 
Urorateiul tribe who, live thc viper's bro 
From medicine iſſuine. ſuc! Carly moti«s Hon. ! 
Let tinfe obey, 4 jet the can: pre. t. he; 

IJhat men may de, without a ie brite; 

Jet them. hut un ler their ſc . : 


May und; 3 


( 
\ 


we _— 
U 
*..4 


Wi en doftors firſt have m' rho ot; 19; 

le ſcapes the bheſt, who, „ar ie Oc 

Draws phytc from te hulls, in av. ef.) air, 
Nau loard 1:0: Hr. t“, for, On: 71, 4.00 


Fut on the pu. Trend! le r. 
When, oſtea ure, vt pp inigeor; 
Jour COouNtTY Calls $ you "om yar zo" 2 ay, 
£m teins of nib 8 ard wits C2110 4 C 
Wh zh rone mor. uns; ant! roc ca: 
Nin e coult thy ũ. 1 anotiier rm o fats 

Vo vo ſe with fol 1 fest, a ficht wit ! 

V/ei. th fe hoth wanting, as toy both bord, 
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Menne cout fo nem whe 42. ty be 1010? ? 


Weil torr, a dv elch. wantine ro ſupport, 
You ſicer Letui:zt tic (cant. and ti court. 


Fewr woa! ©; 


vi {vet ne eti iu n how'd our ſucceſs; 
re,: our een arms, puriued the peace; 
K e tx, tO after 
* deunty verso dene liad won before. 

Iron er 1 pe has 0:17 Albion ound: 


t ion et hene Cur hoo“ has bought, 
£07) 0c” tie bert. an wang was put to tit glit, 
* M Mare ons tense: 

tier © n mortality commiets'd ; 


0 © 0 que Te! ur tie ret; 
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i Ln ao arc M. Goeries un. ez 

- oY . . * ? ä ; ** 5 * * 

ns Hmzg. al, Wah jorcign lac on, 
LOCA ante vas fecal: d. ror late ti: cop hin en. 


Wile war 6G 
ee Carino; 


* 
„ 0 
14 


K 
9. . 


Kell hat! X 
a ee 


12 N 17 1 


meren, 
zuin 7 


Nan, TAY, MRce — oi 14cct1:.; 
* 2 . 
Ht 0,4 17. 2 9%; Wa? CUTIE Pi det, 
patrio7 bot 2 t. and country ſerves: 


* 


Ne ative, unt pre Av. . 

cus! tlie cen limits ſov: 
(ne Net ot ehh, ror t' other HO: 
Per Vixi tie p ine and parkament we Hand; 
1 Tarts Of ti Fate on ether lan]: 


VT 14's 


„* 


ei eder overtio v, for then tc drown the 
Id. 


Wh bc they ſeed our hleſ e ao: 


we foil, 
awe nd once the parad.fc of God. 


* n t: Wees: 


. F mas , bar Bama o 4 
3 2 ray tums they mare; 
Jintao e, z The prince in War: 
San „ Ct oe 13 cms vere made; 
a A as het. . 4 . & 
4 0 * { 4 . 4 N 10 110 ITY. | *«d\ Uls 
0 * 2 * * 1 4 11 , . WIR by * 4 * 
Nun . „e e PECRE s iK; 


4 

j 

| ti tate fog hone nee ng Melt .: 
| 

' 


0 f 1 4 8 Ie % n court eee, 
Sor 3c I, oret. hu: uh ATH rave 
Such Wis ont gel & ous 2, TE z rte *0 grant 


in pens unt, tut ein d thiayr princes want; 


Ut ſo tc, ous ON THC COMPON Calle, 
A et 20 b tit Kan” a l.. zu, laws. 


a Ly fome duntn on doom'd to Le, 
* ee t ctum'd las birt! rigat liberty, 
Aud ha c oppretiion, till it ſet I. um ne. 
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0 true deſcendant of a patriot line, 
Who, while thou ſhar'ſt their luſtre, lend'ſt them 
tine, 
Vouchſaſc this picture of thy ſoul to ſec 
"Tis ſo far good, as it reſembles rhce. 
The beauties to th original I owe : 
Which when 1 miſs, my own deiets I ſhow : 
Nor think the kindred Muſcs thy dityrace; 
A poet is not horn in every ra.e. 
Two of a honſ tory avis cal atford ; 
Ore to prion another to recer !, 
Pra; {-- worthy 2 act. ons ave hy tlie- embrac'd ; 
And tis my pra te, to nal.c thy praifes at. 
For ev'n when death des ous 1uman tame, 
The ſoul returns to heaverf from v hence it came 
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Vet perſpe tive was lame, ro Hſtance true, 
tut ai came jorward 1 ot & CONnm 0) : 
No point of {vii was !.4 own, vo bow of arts 
Win liel was core He rot 0 'c part, 
tet rr one er o s ne 1 3 
l lang u, he 4 ad inen: wy EC) cl. 
on iQ 1 rot ut. hut bare!) rept alive, 
Apd weh ol! t tete we d & A itrive: 
hob otiw at "1,43 4 £171 race, 
ali Ta N. ate Klage. 
; 1 all tut Ktuſes 1 ore run 10, 
An rum. rn t epet ate poetry. 
i lus, in a Hob me tate, 
he en ar proc ne . equal fate. 
I.. t jar cs. ſuc. wort Catrace a ſkreen, 


. : 0 
elne ee 


* 
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Eartu keeps the body, verſc proferves tc lawns. 
F 


| 


| 


us: ar | Ait. 1 » CN; — av ere iven, 
mas, UNOounc. nd, were the rude deliglit 
(21 1449 4} rations, or i, torn to figlit. 

Long tone te . r arts, in non leep, 
\ heavy tab. wa vncly Keep : 
t tegen Rapliaci's acc, at once they rife, 
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Linc rote ile Ao nan, and te Lombard line: 
TO SIR GODFREY KNFLLTR, PRINCIPAL PAIN- [EEO 5 * 8 en de 
; * | : At an lo ie Honer's, Wah the robler part, 
T TT I'@-GIS WAJEST Cs ut tions pasta cod Ike Virgil art. 2 


NCE I keheid rhe faireſt of ler kind, 

And ſtill the ſweet idea charms my mind: 
True, ſhe was dumb; for nature gad fo ior, 
Pleas'd with ler work, that ſhe forvor her tongue; 
But, ſmiling, ſaid, She ſtill hall gain te prizc ; 

] on:y have transferr'd it to her eyes. 

Such are thy pictures, Kne!ler: ſuch thy filly; 
That nature ſc-ms ohedient to thy will; 

Comes out, and meets thy pencil in the arauaht ; 


Lives there, and wants but words to ſycak her}. 


thouglt. 
At leaſt thy pictures look a voce; and we 
Imagine ſounds, deceiv'd to that devree, 
We think tis ſomewhat more than juſt to ſee, 

Shadows are but privations of the ligt; 

Yet, when we walk, they ſhoot he ore the icht 
With us approach, retire, ariſe, and tall ; 
Nothing tnemſelves, and yet expiefſing all. 

Such are thy pieces, imitating life 

So near, they almoſt conquer in the riſe z 

And from ther animated canvaſs ca n, 
Demanding ſouls, and locſer,'d trom the frame. 

Prometheus, were be here, would call away 
His Adam, and refuſe à foul to 
And either would thy rohe work inſpire, 

Or think it warm enough without {is fire. 

But vulgar hands may vui-ar lit:ench ra.ſe ; 
This is the leaſt attendant on thy pra. ſe: 
From hence the rudiments of art began; 

A coal, or chalk, firſtimitated man : 
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hy een.us & v5 tice hort; where truce deſign, 
Potturcs untere d, and hve; colours join. 
i. il ent $ ev ere; lust tl, ric lent, 
Lie Moher t. ont in loſty lunreave creſt : 
Where 18 it, to 1! ales defending, plays, not ſtrives, 
Nes by deerecs, an by degrees revives. 
Ut various pa to a perfect whole is Wroug: ut: 
Thy pictures think, and we dire their thought. 
Shatelearc, thy giit, 1 place hefore ny tight; 
With awe, 1 a1k ius bleming ere 1 vr. te; 
Wirth reverence oor on his majeſtic face ; 
Proud to! © lei, bat of his go ike race. 
His ſoul init res me, while thy praiſe 1 write, 
And 1, like 'teuce:, under Ajax fight. 
Lids thee, thiough me, be bold; with dauntleſs 
breatt 
Cortemn the bad, and emule rhe beſt. 
Like his, ty ecr:ticks in th attempt arc loſt : 
Nhen moit they rail, krow then, they envy moſt. 
in van they far alooſ; a no.ly crowd, 
Like wWOMu's ar, impotent and !ourl, 
While they chen barren induſtry deplore, 
Paſs on ſ-cure, ard mind the goal beiore, 
(Ji az the is, my Muſe ſhall march belund, 
Pear of che hh ſt, and intercept the wind 
Gur arts are lifters, though r.0t twins in birth: 
Fo hymns were funs »n Eden's happy carth: 
"ut 04, Tre pai: tr Muſe, tough last in place, 
Has ſe.z q tue hieſſing firſt, lite Jacob's race. 
Ipcles* art an Alexander ound; 
And Rapuacl did with Leo's gold abound ; 
Gut Homer was with barten laurel con. 


Perhaps the ſhadow taken on a wall, 
Gave outlines to the rude original; 
Ere canvaſs yet was ſtrain'd, before the grace 
Of blended colours ſound their uſe and place, 
Or cypreſs tablets firſt receiv*d a face. 

By flow degrees the godlike art advanc'd ; 
As man grew poliſh'd, picture was inhanc” d: 
Greece added poſture, ſhade, and perſpeRive z 
And then the mimic piece began to live 


5 


OY 


Thou hadſt thy Charles awhile. and fo had 1; 
Zut paſs we that unpicaſing image by, 

Lich in thyſell, and of thyſclf divine; 

All pilgrims come and otter at thy ſhrine. 

A graceful trutu thy pencil can command 

The fair themſelves go mended from thy hand. 
Likeneſs appears in every lineament; 

ww likeneſs in tuy work is cloquent. 
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Though nature there her true reſemblance bears, 
A nobler beauty in thy piece appears. 


So warm thy work, ſo glows the generous frame, 


Fleſh looks leſs living in the lovely dame. 
Thou paint'ſt as we deſcribe, improving till, 
When on wild nature we ingraft our ſkill ; 
But not creating beauties at our will. 

But poets are confin'd in narrower ſpace, 
To ſpeak the language of their native place: 
The painter widely ſtretches his command; 
Thy pencil ſpeaks the tongue of every land 


From hence, my friend, all climates are your own, 


Nor can you forfeit, for you hold ot none. 
All nations, all immunitics will give 
To make you theirs, where'er you p'icalc to ive ; 


And not ſeven cities, but the world would ftrive. 


Sure ſome propitious planet then cid ſmiije, 
When firit you were conducted to this ifle : 


? 
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Our genius brought you here, t' large our fame ; 


For your good ſtars art every where the ſame. 
Thy matchleſs hand, of every region iree, 
Adopts our climate, not bur cluntc thee. 
Great Rome and Venice early did impart 
To thee th examples of their wondrous art. 
Thoſe maſters then, but ſeen, not underſtood, 
With generous emulation fir*d thy ood : 
For what in nature's dawn the child admir'd, 
The youth endeavour'd, and the man acquir'd. 
If yet thou haſt not reach'd their high degree, 
"Tis only wanting to tlus age, not thee. 
Thy genius, bounded by the times, like mine, 
Drudges on petty draughts, nor dare defign 
A more exalted work, and more divine. 
For what a ſong, or ſenſeleſs opera, 
I: to the living labour of a play; 
Or what a play to Virgil's work would he, 
Such is a fingle piece to hiſtory. 
But we, who lite beſtow, ourſelves mu ft hve : 
Kings cannot reign, unleſs their ſubjects g.ve :; 
- And they, who pay the taxes, bear the rule: 


Thus thou, ſometimes, art forc'd to dra a fool : 


But ſo his ſollies in thy poſture fink, 
The ſenſcleſs ideot ſeems at laſt to think. 


Good heaven that ſots and k s ſhould be ſo 


vain, 2 

To wiſh their vile reſemblance may remain 
And ſtand recorded. at their own requeſt, 
To future days, a libel or a jeſt ! 

Elſe ſhould we ſee your noble pencil trace 
Our unitics of action, time, and place: 
A whole compos d of parts, and thoſe tlie beſt, 
With every various characte: expreſt : 
Heroes at large, and at a nearer ve; 
L.efs, and at diſtance, an ignobler crew. 
While all the figures in ont action join, 
As tending to con;picat the main deſign. 

More cannot he by mortal art expreſt ; 
Fut venerabl- age ſhall add the ref. 
For time ſhall with his ready pencil ſtand ; 
Retouch your figures with his ripening hand; 
Mellow your colours, and imbrown the teint; 
Add every grace, which time alone can grant; 
1 o future ages ſhall! your fame convey, 
And give more beautics than he takes away. 


[ 
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1 


TO THE MEMORY OF MR. OLDHAT. 


ARTWELL, too little and too lately known, 

Wiom 1 began to think, and call my own ; 
o ſure our fouls were near allied, and thine 
Cat in tlie fume poctic mould with mine. 
One common note on e:ther lyre did rike, 
Ard knaves and tools we both abhorr'd alike. 
lo tue ſame goal did both our ttudias di. ve; 
ii lun ſet out, the ſoont ſt did arrive. 
Thus N.ſus 1ell upon the flippery plece, 
Wiulit his young friend perform'd, and won tlie race. 
O efily ripe ! to thy akundant ftore 
Wut could advancing age have added more ? 
It might {what nature never gives the young) 
Have tau: ht the ſmoorhnes of thy native tongue. 
out ſatire nceds rot thoſe, and wit will ſhin- 
Through the harſh cadence of a ruyged line. 
A noble error, and but ſeidom made, 
When poets are by too much force betray'd. 
Thy generous fruit>, though gather'd in their 

me 
Still he-v'd a quickneſs; and maturing time 
But wellows what we write, to tic dull ſweets of 
rliyme. | 

nge more, hail, and farewel; farewel, thou young. 
But ah too ſhort, Marceilus ot our tongue 
Thy brows with ivy, and with laurels bound ; 
But tate and gloomy n.glt encompaſs thee around. 


— ca - 


IT. 
| ' is. 8 3 ts 


TO THE PIOUS MEMORY OF THE ACCOMPLICHED 
YOUNG LADY MRS. ANNE KILLIGREW, 
EXCELLENT IN THE TWO SISTFR-ARTS OF 
PUESY AXD PAINTING. 


I. 


HOU youngeſt virgin-davghter of the ſkies, 

Made in the laſt promotion of the bleſt ; 
Whoſe palms, new-pluck*d from paradiſe, 
In ſpreading branches more ſublimely riſe, 
Rich with immortal green above the reſt : 
Whether, adopted to ſome neighbouring ſtar, 
Thou roll above us, in thy wandring race, 

Or, in proceſſion fix'd and regular, 

| Mov'd with the heaven majeſtic pace ; 
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Or, ca!l'd to more ſuper or bliſs, 
Thou treadſt, with ſeraphims, the vaſt abyſs : 
Whatever happy region is thy place, 
Ceaſe thy celentia! ſor:g a little ſpace; 
Thou wilt have time enough for hymns divine, 
Since heaven's eternal year is ting, 
Hear then a mortal Muſe thy pra.ic retearſe, 
In no ienobie ve It 
But ſuch as thy own voice did practiſe here, 
When thy firſt truits of pocſy were given; 
To matte thyſelf a con c inmate mere : 
While yet a yourr prohationer, 
And caticatc Ol ca en. 
II. 
If by tiaduction cam tay mind, 
Gur wonder is the lf to find 
A ſoul fo charming trom a ſtock fo too? ; 
*Thy {ather was transfus'd into thy hloos : 
So vet tliou horn into a tunctul ian, 
An early, rich, and in. xhauſted vein. 
But it thy pre-cxirting foul 
Was form'd, at firit, with myriads more, 
It did tiaough all the mighty ports roll, 
Who Creck or Latin laurels wore, 


—_ 


And was that Sappho laſt. whicti once it was beter e 


If ſo, then ceaſe thy fiieht, O heaven-horn nund! 
Thou haſt no drofs to purge {from thy ri ore: 
Nor can thy ſoul a jairer maniton find. 
han as thc beautcors frame the leſt behind: 
Return to fill or aend the choir oi thy ceic:tia. 
kind. | 
III. 
May we preſame to ſay, that, at thy birth, 
New joy was ſprung in heaven, as well as here on 
earth. 
For ſure the milder planets did combine 
On thy auſpicious horoſcope to ſhine, 
And ev'n the mo't malicious were in trine. 
"Thy brother angels at thy birth 
Strung each his lyre, and tun'd it high, 
"That all the pcopie of the ky 
Might know a porte was born on earth. 
And then, it ever, mortal cars 
Had heard the mutic of tlie ſpheres. 
And if ne cluttering {warm of bees | 
On thy fweet mouth diſtill'd their golden dew, 
"T'was that ſuch vulgar miracles 
Heaven had not leiſure to renew : 
Tor all thy hleſt fraternity of love 
Solemniz'd there thy birth, and kept thy ho!y-day 
above. 
IV. 
O gracious God how far have we 
Prophan'd the heaverly giſt of porſy ? 
Made proft:tute and profligate the Muſe, 
Dehas'd to cach obſcene and impious uſe, 
Whoſe harmony was firſt ordain'd above 
For tongues of angels, and for hymns of love ? 
O wretched we! why were we hurry'd down 
This lubrique and adulterate age, : 
{Nay added fat pollutions of our own) 
T' increaſe the ſtreaming ordures of the ſtave ? 
What can we ſay t*' excuſe our ſecond fall ? 
Let this thy veſtal, heaven, atone for all : 
Her Arethufian ſtream remains unſoil'd, 
Unmix'd with foreign filth, and undefil'd ; 


vt 


1 


Her wit was more than man, her innocence a child. 


. 
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V. 


Art ſhe had none, yet warted none; 

For nature did that want ſupply : 

do rich in treaſures of her own, 

She miglit our toaſted Nores defy : 
Suca 1.0bic vigout did her verſe adorn, 
That it fred borrow 'd, where twas only born. 
He! m0: 4!5 too were in her boſom bred, 

Ly tat examnles daily ted, 
* hat in the ht or hooks, her father's life, ſhe read. 
And is it rat herfelt ſhe nec not fear; 
Each ten, arid every !izht, her Muſe will hear, 
Thouz! Ep.ctutus with tis lamp were there. 
tv nave tur .ove ſometimes her Muſe expreſt) 
Was 8 — flame which play d about her 

re. zſt: 


I. ht as the morning vanours of a dream, 


So o, herſelf, ist ſhe ſuch warmth expreſt, 


% 
* 


as Cupid batting in Piana's ſtream. 
VI. 
Born to the ſpacious empire of the Nine, 
Ore wavk, have tlourcht, ſhe ſhould have been con- 
ent 
oe well that mighty government; 
but what can voung ambitious fouls confine®? 
10 the rect realm the ſtretcit'd her ſway, 
Tor Pa.nture n:ar adjoining lay, 
4 ple: ohe. ov.nce, and alluring prey. 5 
A chamber of Lependencies was fram d, 
As corquerors wili never want 
When arm'd, to juſtify th' offence) 
And the whole fief, in right of Poetry, ſhe claim'd. 
the country open lay withour defence: 
or Fouts trequert inroads there had made, 
And pertectly could repreſent 
1 ke ſhape, the face, with every lineament ; 
And = or os domains which the Dumb Siſter 
wWay'd. 
All bow'd heneath her government, 
Receiv'd in triumph whereſoc'er the 
Her peng. drew, wiatc'er her ſoul deſign'd, 
And oft the happy draught ſurpaſs'd the image in 
ler mind 5 
The fyivan iceres of heres and fiocks, 
And truitivi piairs and barren rocks, 
Ot ſhai.ow roots that flow'd fo clear, 
Ihe bot. on did the top appear; 
Of det yer too 1d ampicr floods, 
Wluch, a> w mirrors, Niew'd the woods ; 
Ot Io. ty tees. with facred ſhades, ; 
And perſnectives of plcaſant glades, 
Where nymph of brigl.cft form appear, 
And thazzy Satyrs ſtanding near, | 
Which them at once admire and fear. 
The ruin» too of ſoine majeſtic piece, 
Boaſting the power of ancient Rome or G 
Whote ſtatues, freczes, columns, broken lie 
And, though defac'd, the wonder of the eye 3 
What nature, art, bold fiction, e' er durſt frame 
Her forming hand gave feature to the name. : 
So ſtrange a concourſe ne er was ſeen heſore 
But when the peopled ark the whole creation bore. 
K ; * 
The ſcene then chang*d, with bold erected look 
Our martial king the ſight with reverence ſtrook 
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For, not content t* expreſs his outward part, No more ſha!t thou heliold thy fificr's face, 
Her hand call out the mae of his heart: Thou haft aircaly had her lait embrace. 
His zue nnd, his foul devo.d of fear, Rut look aloft, and if thou ken it from far 
His ügu-dengnirg thovelns were fitzur'd there, ö Amon the lie ads a new-kindled ſtar, 
As wWucu, magic, gnots are mane appear, If any fpartkics then tic reſt more bright ; 


Our phrnix queen was poartray'd too fo bright, [It the that mines in that propitious light. 
Beauty alone could beauty rave fo right: | 
Her dref,, her ſnape her matclilefs grace, X. 
Were al! of 1erv'd,, as well as heavenly face. Winn in mid-air the golden tramp ſhall ſound, 
With nel, a p:crlefs mayjetty ſhe ſtands, id rafe the nations under ground 
As ir tat day 0. too the crown from ſacred hands: When in the vail. y of jc"othaph.at, 
Buiore 4 712.41 of }irromes was feen, The jud:ing Cd faall clot the boot of fatc ; 
In hearty foremon?, 2s in rank, the queen. And there the laſt afſizes keep, 

Thus nothing to her genivs was deny'd, For thoſt who wake, and thofe who icep : 
But like a hall oi fire the forthe theoen, When rattlinn honcs tovether fly, 
Still with a creater Hlaze hie one, From the four corners of the ſky ; 
And her bright ſoul broke out on every fide. When finews o'er the ſkeletons are ſprea1, 


What next ſac had defirn'd, heaven only knows : I lofe clotiid with ficth, and liſe infpires the dead, 


To ſuch immoderate growth her congueſt roſc, The ſacred poets fit Mall hear the ſormd, 
That Fate atone its progreſs could oppoſe. And foremoſt nõm the tomb ſhall hound, 
For they are cover d w:th the lighteſt ground; 
VII. And ſtraight, with inborn vigour on the wing, 
Now all thoſe charms that Hoominy grace, Like mounting larks, to tle new morning ſing. 

The well - proport on'd ſhape and he autcous face, 

Shall never more be ſeen by mortal eyes ; 

In earth the muca-luncenut vircin hes, nnn 60A 
Nor wit, nor piety, cod fate prevent 
Nor was the cruel Ceitiny content 1 
To tinith all the murder at a i low, - 

To ſweep at once ter lie and beauty too ' 
But, like a harden'd felon, took a pride f VTON THE DEALS 
To work more miſchicvouſly flow, 


And rlunder'd firſt, and then detroy'd. OT 7 
O double facrileg- on things divine, TZARL OF DUNDEE 
To roh the reh, and d eface the ſhrine ! 

But thus Orinda dy'd: 


Heaven, by the ſame diſcaſe, did both tranſlate ; Trarſlated from the Latin of Dr. PI TcAIXX. 


As equal were tlicir fouls, ſo equal was their ſate. 


IX. H laſt and beſt of Scots ! who didſt maintain 
Meantime her warlike brother on the ſeas Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign ; 
His weaving ſtreamers to the winds diſplays, New people fill the land, now thou art gone, 
And vows ſor his return, with vain devotion, pays. New gods the temples, and new kings the throne. 
Ah, g«nerous youth, that with ſorhear, Scotland and thou did each in other live ; : 
The wands too foon will waft tixe here! Nor wouldſt thou her, nor could the thee ſurvive 
Slack all thy ſails, and fear wo come, Farewell, who dying didit ſupport the ſtare, 


Alas, thou l: now ſt not, thou art weck d at lome | And couldſt not fall but with thy country's fate. 


. 
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IV. 
r 
A PANEGYRICAL POLM, DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY 


Sr THY SOATS 


COUNTESS UF AD IEC DON 


10 THE K1GHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF ABINGDON, &c. 


* 


— 


MY LORD, 
HE commands with which you honoured me ſame months ago are now per- 
formed: they hid been ſooner; but berwixt ill health, fome buſineſs, and 
many troubles, I wes forced to defer them till tis tune. Ovid, going to his baniſh- 
ment, and writing from on ſhipboard to his friends, excuſed the taults of his poetry 
by his misfortunes ; and told them, that good verſes never flow but rom a ſerene and 
compoſed ſpirit. Wit, which 1s a kind of Mercury, with wings faltened to his head 
and heels, can fly but flowly in a damp air. I therefore choſe rather to obey you late 
than ill; if ar leaſt 1 am capable of writing any thing, at any time, which is worthy 
your peruſal and your patronage, I cannot ſay that 1 have eſcaped from a ſhipwreck ; 
but have only gained a rock by hard ſwimming, where I may pant awhile and gather 
breath: for the doors give me a ſad affurance, that my diſeaſe never took its leave of 
any man, but with a purpoſe to return. However, my lord, | have laid hold on 
the interval, and managed the {mall ftock, which age has left me, to the beſt 
advantage, in performing this inconſiderable ſervice to my lady's memory. We, who 
are prieſts of Apollo, have not the inſpiration when we pleaſe; but muſt wait till the 
God comes ruſhing on us, and invades us with a fury which we are not able to reſiſt : 
which gives us double ſtrength while the fit continues, and leaves us languiſhing 
and ſpent at its departure. Let me not ſcem to boaſt, my lord: for I have really 
felt ir on this occaſion, and propheſied beyond my natural power. Let me add, and 
hope to be believed, that the excellency of the ſubject contributed much to the 
happineſs of the execution; and that the weight of thirty years was taken off me while 
was writing. 1 ſwam with the tide, and the water under me was buoyant. The 
reader will eaſily obſerve, that I was tranſported by the multitude and variety of my 
ſimilitudes; which are generally the product of a luxuriant fancy, and the wantonneſs 
of wit. Had I called in m judgment to my afliitance, I had certainly retrenched 
many of them. But I dcfend them nor, let them paſs fur beautiful faults amongſt the 
better ſort of critics: for the whole poem, though written in that which they call 
Heroic verſe, is of the Pindaric nature, as well in the thought as the expreſſion; 
and, as ſuch, requires the ſame grains of allowance for it. It was intended, as your 


lordſhip ſees in the title, not for an elegy, but a panegyric : a kind of apotheoſis, indeed, 
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if a Heathen word may be applicd to a Chriſtian uſe. And on all occaſions of praiſe, 
if we take the Ancients for our patterns, we are bound by preſcription to employ the 
magnificence of words, and the force of figures, to adorn the ſublimity of thoughts. 
Iſocrates amongſt the Grecian orators, and Cicero and the Younger Pliny amongſt the 
Romans, have left us their precedents for our ſecurity : for I think I need not mention 
the inimitable Pindar, who ſtretches on theſe pinions out of fight, and is carried 
upwards, as it were, into another world. 

This, at leaſt, my lord, 1 may juſtly plead, that, if I have not performed ſo well 
as I think I have, yct I have uſed my beſt endeavours to excel myſelt. One diſadvan- 
tage I have had; which is, never to have known or ſeen my lady: and to draw the 
lineaments of her mind from the deſcription which I have received trom others, is for a 
painter to ſet himſclf at work without the living original before him: which, the more 
beautiful it is, will be ſo much the more difficult for him to conceive, when he has 
only a relation given him of ſuch and ſuch features by an acquaintance or a friend, 
without the nice touches which give the beſt reſemblance, and make the graces oſqhe 
picture. Every artiſt is apt enough to flatter himſelf (and I amongſt the reſt) that 
their own ocular obſervations would have diſcovered ſome perfections, at leaſt others, 
than have been delivered to them : though I have received mine from the beſt hands, 
that is, from perſons who neither want a juſt underſtanding of my lady's worth, nor a 
due veneration for her memory. 

Doctor Donne, the greateſt wit, though not the greateſt poet of our nation, acknow- 
ledges, that he had never ſeen Mrs. Drury, whom he has made immortal in his admi- 
rable Anniverſaries. I have had the ſame fortune, though I have not ſucceeded to the 
ſame genius. However, I have followed his footſteps in the deſign of his egyric z 
which was to raiſe an emulation in the/iving, to copy out the example of the dead. 
And therefore it was, that I once inrentied to have called this poem 4 The Pattern:“ 


and though, on a ſecond conſideration, I changed the title into the name of the illuſtrious' 


perſon, yet the deſign continues, and Eleonora is (till the pattern of charity, devotion, 
and humiliry; of the beſt wife, the beſt mother, and the beſt of triends. 

And now, my lord, though I have endeavoured to anſwer your commands, yet I 
could not anſwer it to the world, nor to my conſcience, if I gave not your lordſhip 
my teſtimony of being the beſt huſband now living: I ſay my teſtintony only; for the 
praiſe of it is given you by yourſelf. They who deſpiſe the rules of virtue both in 
their practice and their morals, will think this a very trivial commendation. But I 
think it the peculiar happineſs of the Counteſs of Abingdon, to have been ſo truly loved 
by you while ſhe was living, and fo gratefully hononred after ſhe was dead. Few 
there are who have either had, os could have, fach a loſs; and yet fewer who carried 
their love and conſtancy beyond the grave. "The exteriors of mourning, a decent 
funeral, and black habits, are the uſual! ſtints of common huſbands; and perhaps their 
wives deſerve no better than to be mourned with hypocriſy; and forgot with eaſe. But 
you have diſtinguiſhed yourſelf from ordinary lovers, by a real and laſting grief for the 
deceaſed ; and by endeavouripg to raiſe for her the meſt durable monument, which is 
that of verſe. And ſo it would have proved, if the workman had been equal to the 
work, and your choice of the artificer as happy as your deſign. Yet as Phidias, when 
he had made the ſtatue of Minerva, could not forbear to engrave his own name, as 
author of the piece: ſo give me leave to hope that, by ſubſcribing mine to this poem, 
I may live by the goddeſs, and tranſmit my name to poſterity by the memory of hers. 
"Tis no flattery to aſſure your lordſhip, that ſhe is remembered, in the preſent age, 
by all who have had the honour of her converſation and acquaintance ; and that | have 
never been in any company, fince the news of her death was firſt brought me, 
where they have not extolled her virtues, and even ſpoken the ſame things of her in 
proſe which I have done in verſe. 


| 
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therefore think myſelf obliged to thank your lordſhip for the commiſſon which you 
have given me: how I have acquitted myſelf of it, muſt be left to the opinion of the 
world, in ſpite of any proteſtation which 1 can enter againſt the preſent age, as incom- 

ent or corrupt judges. For my comfort, they are but I'ngliſhmen, and, as ſuch, 
if they think ill of me to- day, they are inconſtant enough to think well of me to-morrow. 
And, after all, I have not much to thank my fortune that I was born amongſt them. 
The good of both ſexes are ſo few in England, that they ſtand like exceptions againſt 
general rules : and though one of them has deſerved a greater commendation than 
I could give her, they have taken care that I ſhould not tire my pen with frequent 
exerciſe on the like ſubjects; that praiſes, like taxes, ſhould be appropriated, and 
left almoſt as individual as the perſon. They ſay, my talent is ſatire: if it be ſo, 
it is a fruitful age, and there is an extraordinary crop to gather. But a ſingle hand 1s 
inſufficient for ſach a harveſt : they have ſown the dragon's teeth themſelves, and it is 
but juſt they ſhould reap each other in lampoons. You, my lord, who have the 
character of honour, though it is not my happineſs to know you, may ſtand aſide, 
with the ſmall remainders of the Engliſh nobility, truly ſuch, and, unhurt yourſelves, 
behold the mad combat. If I have pleaſed vou, and ſome few others, I have obtained 
my end. You ſee I have diſabled myſelf, like an elected Speaker of the Houſe : yet 
like him I have undertaken theTharge, and find the burden ſufficiently recompenſed by 
the honour. Be pleaſed to accept of theſe my unworthy labours, this paper monument; 
and let her pious memory, which 1 am ſure is ſacred to you, not only plead the 
pow . my many faults, But gain me your protection, which is ambitioully 
vught by, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
Moſt obedient ſervant, 


Joux D&vDEx. 
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A PANEGYRICAL POEM. 


$ when ſome great and gracious mona ch Hlics, 
Soft whiſpers, firſt, and mourntul murmurs 
| riſe 
Among the ſad attendants ; then the found 
Soon gathers voice, and ſpreads the news around, 
Through town and country, till «he dreadful blaſt 
Is blown to diſtant colonies at laſt ; d 
Who, then, perhaps, were offering vows in vain, 
For his long life, and for his happy reign: 
So lowly, by degrees, unwilling Fame 
Did matchleſs E:ronora's fate proclaim, 
Till public as the joi> the news became. 
The nation felt it in th extremeſt parts, 
With eyes o'erflowing, and with hieeding heats ; 
But moſt the poor, whom daily ſhe ſapply'd, 
Beginning to be ſuch but when ſhe &y"d, _ 
For, while ſhc lv d. they ſept in prace by night, 
Secure of bread, as of returnms liglu; 
And with ſuch firm depencence on the day, 
That Need grew pamper d, and torgot to pray: 
So ſure the dole, fo ready at their call, 
They Nood prepar d to ſee the mamma tall. 
Such multitudes ſhe fed, ſhe cloath'd, ſhe nurfl, 
That ſhe herſelf might ſear ler wanting farft. 
Of her five talents, other five ſhe made; 
Heaven, that had largely given, was largely paid : 
And in few lives, in wondrous few, we find 
A fortune better fitted to the mind. 
Nor did her alms from oftentat.on fall, 
Or proud deſires of praiſe ; the ſoul gave all: 
Unbrib'd it gave; or, if a bribe appear, 
No leſs than heaven; to heap huge treaſures there. 
Want gw for merit at her open door: 
Heaven ſaw, he ſafely miglit increaſe his poor, 
And truſt their ſuſtenance with her ſo well, 
As not to be at charge of miracle. 
None could be needy, wliom ſhe faw, or knew ; 
All in the compaſs of her ſphere ſhe drew : 
He, who could touch her garment, was as ſure, 
As the firſt Chriſtians of th' apoſtles* cure. 
The diſtant heard, by fame, her pious deeds, 
And laid her up for their extremeſt needs ; 
A future cordial for a fainting mind , 
For, what was ne'er refus'd, all hop'd to find, 
Each in his turn: the rich might freely come, 
As to a friend; but to the poor, *twas home. 


The hunger-ſtarv'd, the naked, and the lame; 
Want and diſcaſes fled before her name. 
For ze al like her's her ſervants were too flow ; 
She was the firſt, where need requir'd, to go; 
Herſelf the ſoundreſs and attendant too. 

Sure ſhe had gueſts ſometimes to entertain, 
Gueſts in diſguiſe, of her great maſter's train: 


As to ſome holy houſe th* atflicted came, | 
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Her Lord himſelf might come, for augli wr 
know ; 

Since in a ſervant's form hr liv'd keiow : 

Ber cath her roof he might be pleas'd to ſtay ; 

Or ſome lenighted angel, in his wan, 

Might caſe his wings, and, ſecing heaven appear 

In its work of mercy, think it there ; 

{Where all the detds of charity and love 

Were in. as conſtant method as above, 
All carried on; all of a piece with theirs ; 
As rte her alms, as diligent her cares; 5 
As joud wk web and as warm her praycrs. 

| Yet was ſhe rot profuſe ; but ſear d to waſte, 
And wiſely manaz'd, that the ſtock might lat 
That ail might be ſupply'd, and ile not grieve, 
When crows appear'd, ſhe had not to relieve : 
Which to prevent ſhe ſtill increas'd her ſtore; 
|La:4 up, and fpar'd, that ſhe might give the more 
So Pharaoh, or ſome greater king than he, 

Provi- ed for the ſeventh neceſſity : 
auglit trom above lis magazines to frame ; 

That famine was prevented ere it came. 

Thus Heaven, though all-ſufhcient, ſhews a thrift 
In Ins ceconomy, and bounds his gift : 

| Creating, for our day, one ſingle light; 

And his refleStion too ſu - ies the night ; 

Perhaps a thouſand other worlds, that lie 

Remote from vs, and latent in the ſky, 


Are kglhten'd by his beams, and kircly purſt ; 

Of which our earthly dunglull is the worſt. 
Now, as all virtues keep the middle linc, 

Yet ſomewhat more to one extreme incline, 

Such was her foul; abhorring avarice, 

Pounteous, but almoſt bountcous to a vice: 

Had ſhe given more, it had pro:ufion been, 

And turn'd th* exceſs of goodneſs into tin. 
Theſe virtues rais'd her fabric to the ſky; | 

For that, which is next heaven, is charity. | 

But, as high turrets, for their airy ſteep, 

Require foundations, in proportion Geep 3 

And lofty cedars as far upward ſhoor, 

As to the nether heavens they drive the root: 

So low did her ſecure ſoundation lie, 

She was not humble, but humility. 

Scarcely ſhe knew that ſhe was great, or fair, 

Or wiſe, beyond what other women are, 

Or, which is better, knew, but never durſt com- 


pare : 

or to be conſcious of what all admire, 
And not be vain, advances virtue higher. 
But ſtill ſhe ſound, or rather thought ſhe 
Her own worth wanting, others to abound; 
Aſcrib*d above their due to every one, 
1 and ſcanty to herſclf alone. 
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Such her devotion was, as might give rules 
Of ſpeculation to diſputing ſclools, 
And teach us equally the ſcales to hold 
Betwixt the two extremes of hot and cold ; 
That p.ous heat may moderately prevail, 
And we be warm'd, but rot be ſcorch'd with zeal. 
Rufineſs miglit ſhorter, not diſturb her prayer; 
Heaven had the beſt, if not the greater ſhare. 
An active life long oraiſons torhids ; 
Yet till ſhe pray'd, for ſtill ſhe pray*d by deeds. 
Fer every day was ſabbath; only free 
From hours of prayer, ſor hours of charity. 
Such as the Jews from ſervile toil releas'd ; 
Where works of mercy were a part of reft ; 
Such as bleſt angels cxerciſe at ove, 
Vary*d with ſacred hymns and acts of love: 
Sucli ſabbaths as that one ſhe vo enjoys, 
Ev'n that perpetual one, which fle employs 
{For ſuch viciffirudes in heaven there are) 
In praiſe alternate, and alternate prayer. 
All this ſhe praftis'd here; that when ſhe ſprung 
Amidit the choirs, at the firſt ſight ſhe ſurg : 
dung, and was ſung herſclf in angels lays ; 
For, praiſing her, they did her Maker praiſe. 
All offices of heaven fo well ſhe knew, 
Before the came, that nothing there was new: 
And ſhe was fo familierly receiv'd, 
As one returning, not as one arriv'd. 
Muſe, down again precipitate thy flight: 
For how can mortal eyes ſuſtain immortal light? 
But as the ſun in water we can bear. 
Yet not the ſun, hut his reflection there, 
So let us view her, here, in what ſhe was, 
And take her image in this watery glaſs : 
Vet look not every lineament to ſee : 
some will be caſt in ſhades, and ſome will be 
So lamely drawn, you'll ſcarcely know, tis ſhe, 
For here ſuch various virturs we recite, 
"Tis like the milky-way, all over briglit, 
But ſoon ſo thick with ſtars, *tis undiſtinguiſh'd 
light. 
Her virtue, not her virtues let us call; 
For one heroic comprehends them all: 
One, as a conſtellation is hut one. 
Though tis a train of ſtars, that, rolling on, 
Riſe in their turn, and in the zodiac run : 
Ever in motion; now tis faith aſcends, 
Now hope, now charity, that upward tends, 
And downward: with diffuſive good deſcends. 
As in perfumes compos'd with art and cait, 
"Tis hard to ſay what ſcent is uppermoſt ; 
Nor this part muſk or civet can we call, 
Or amber; but a rich rcſult or all; 
So ſhe was all a ſwect, whoſe every part, 
In due proport. on mix'd, proclaim'd the Make is ait. 
No ſingle virtue we could moſt commend, 
Whether the wiſe, the mother, or the friend; 
For ſhe was all, in that ſupreme degree, 
That as no one prevail d, fo all was ſhc. 
The ſeveral parts lay hidden in the piece; 
Th” occafion but exerted that, or tis 
A wife as ter der, and as true withal, 
As the firſt woman was beſore her full: 
Made for the man, of whom fire was art; 
Made, to attract his eyes, and keep ufs lat. 
A ſecond Eve, but by ro crime accurit ; 
As beautcous, not as briztic as the firit. 


; 
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Had ſhe been firſt, ſtill Paradiſe had been, 

And death had ſound no entrance by her ſin. 

So ſhe not only had preſerv*'d from ill 

Her ſex and ours, but liv'd their pattern till, 
Love and obedience to her lord ſhe bore ; 

She much obey*d him, but the lov'd him more: 

Not aw'd to duty by ſuperior ſway, 

But taught by hi: ndulgence to obey. 

Thus we love God, as author of our good; 

So ſubjects love juſt Kings, or ſo they ſhould. 

Nor was it with ingratitude return'd ; 

In equal fires the bliſsſul couple burn'd ; 

One joy poſſeſs'd them both, and in one grief they 

mourn'd. 

His paſſion ſtill improv d; he lov'd fo ſaſt, 

As if he fear'd cach day would be her laſt. 


Too tree a prophet to foreſee the fate 


"That ſhould ſo ſoon divide their happy ſtate : 
When he to heaven entirely muſt reſtore 
That love, that heart, where he went halves before. 


Yet as the foul is all in every part, 

So Cod and le might each have all her heart, 
So had her children tco; for charity 

Was not more fruitſul, or more kind than ſhe : 

Tach under other by degrees they grew; 


A coor.ly perſpective of diſtant view. 


anchiſes look*d not with fo plcas'd a face, 


In numbering o'cr his ſuture Roman race, 
Ard marihaliing the heroes of his name, 
As, in their order, next, to light they came. 


Nor Cybecle, with half ſo kind an eye, 
*urvey'd her ſors and davghters of the ſky ; 
”Proved, ſhall I ſay, ot her immortal fruit ? 
As tar as pride with heavenly minds may ſuit, 
er p:0u5 love exceil'd to all ſhe bore 
New otjcRs only multiply*d it more. 

And as the choſen found the pearly grain 

AS much as every veſſel couid contain 

As in the bliſsſul vifon each ſhall ſhare 

As much of glory as his ſoul can bear: 
do id ſhe love, and fo diſpenſe her care. 
Her eldeſt thus, by conſequence, was beſt, 
As longer cultivated than rhe reſt. 

Uhe babe had all that infant care beguiles, 
And early knew his mother in her ſmiles : 
Dut when dilated organs let in day 

19 the young foul, and gave it room to play, 
At his firſt aptreſo, the maternal love 

hate rudiments oi reaſon did improve: 

1 ke tender agg was pliant to command; 

Like wax it iclded to the forming hand ; 
rue to th” artificer, the labour'd mind 

With caſc was pious, generovs, juſt, and kind: 
datt tor imprefion, from the firſt prepar'd, 
Tilt virtues with long exerciſe grew hard: 
Wich every act confirm'd, and made at laſt 
So dura le as not to he effac' d, 

t turn'd to hahit; and ftom vices free, 
es re ſole'd into nece ſſity. 

uus fix'd ſhe virtue's image, that's her own, 

u the whole mother in the children ſhone ; 
tn that was their perteQion ; ſhe was ſuch, 
Tnwy never could expreſs ler mind too much. 
do unt xhautted her perſectiops were, 

1 hat, for no childrer, ſe had more to ſpare; 
Ter fouls unborn, whom her untimcly death 
Lepriv d of Lodies, and of mortal breath ; 

S 2 


c 
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And (coul! they take th impreffions of her mind) | 


Enough Mill left ro ſanctify her kind. 

Then wonder not to ſee this ſoul extend 
The hounds, and ſeek ſome other ſelf, a friend :; 
As ſwelling ſeas to gentle rivers glide, 

"To ſeek repoſc, and empty out the tide ; 

So this full ſal, in nano limits pent, 
Unahle to contain her, ſought a vent, 

To iſſue out, and in ſome friendly breaft 
D.ſcharge her treaſures, and ſecurely reſt: 
T”* unthoſom all the ſecrets of her heart, 
Tae good advice, but better to impart. 

For *tis the hl ſs of friendihip's holy ſtate, 
To mix their minds, and to communicate; 
Though fhodies cannot, ſouls can penetrate : 
Fixt to her choice, inviolably true, 

And wiſely chooſing, for ſhe choſe hut ſc. 
Some ſhe muſt have ; but in ro one could find 
A tally fitted for ſo large a mini. 

The ſouls of friends like kings in progreſꝭ are; 
Still in their own, though tro: the palace far : 
Thus her friend's heart her country dwelling was, 
A ſweet retirement to a coarier place; 

Where pomp and ceremon::es enter d not, 
Where greatneſs was ſhut out, and buſineſs well 
forgot. 

This is th* imperſect draught ; but ſhort as far 
As the true height and higneſs of a ſtar 
Exceeds the meaſures of the aſtronomer. 

She ſhines above, we know; but in what place, 
How near the throne, an! heaven's imperial face, 
By our weak optics is but vainly gueſt ; 

Diſtance and altitude conceal the reſt. 

Though all theſe rare endowments of the mind 
Were in a narrower ſpace of life confin'd, 

The figure was with full perſec lion crown'd ; 
1 hough not ſo large an orb, as truly round. 

As when in glory, through tle public place, 

The ſpoils of conquer'd nations were to paſs, 

And hut one day for triumph was allow'd, 

The conſul was conſtrain'd his pomp to crowd; 
And ſo the fwiſt proceſſion lurry*d on, 

That all, though not diſtinctly, miglt he ſhown : 
So in the ſtraĩten'd bounds of life confin', 
She gave but glimpyſcs of her glorious mind: 
And multitudes of virtues pifs'd along; 
Fach pre ſſing foremoſt in tle mighty throng, 
Ambitious to be ſeen, and tien make room 
] or greater multitudes that were to come. 

Yer uncmploy'd no minute flippt away; 
Moments were precious in fo ſhort a Hay. 
The haſte of heaven to have her was fe great, 
That ſome were ſinęle acts, though cach compleat ; 
But every act ſtood ready to iepcat. 

Her fcllow-ſains with buſy care will look 
For her bleſt name in fatc's eternal hook; 

And, plzas'd to he outdone, with joy will ſee 
Numberleſo virtues, endleſs charity: 

But more will wonder at ſo ſnort an ae, 

io ard a blank beyond the thirticth page: 

4nd with a pious fear begin to doubt 

"The piece imperſect, and the reſt torn out. 

Put twas ker Saviour's time; and, 


; 


\ 


; 
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[She vaniſh, we can ſcarcely ſay ſhe dy d; 

For but a Now did heaven and earth divide: 

She paſs'd ſerenely with a fingle breath; 

This moment perſect health, the next was death: 
Ore figh did her eternal bliſs aſſure; 

So lictle penance nerds, when ſouls are almoſt pure, 
As gentle dreams our waking tliouglits purſue ; 


(Cr, one dream paſs*d, we ſlide into a new ; 


50 clote they follow, ſuch wiid order keep, 
We think ourſelves awake, and are aſleep : 
So ſoftly death ſucceeded life in her: 

She did hut dream of heaven, and the was there. 
No pains the ſuffer d, ror expir*d with noiſe ; 
Her ſoul was whiſper'd out with God's {till voice ; 

As an old friend is beckon'd to a feaſt, 
And treated like a long-familiar gueſt. 
He took her as he found, but found her ſo, 
As one in hourly readineſs to go: 
in on that day, in all her trim prepar d; 
As early notice ſie from heaven had heard, 
And ſome deſcendirg courier from above 
Had given her timely warning to remove; 
Or counſel'd her to dreſs the nuptial room, 
For on that nizht the bridegroom was to come. 
He kept his hour, and found her u here ſhe lay 
Cloath'd all in white, the livery of the day: 
Scarce had the firn'd in thought, or word, or act; 
Unleſs omifhons were to paſs ſor fact : 
That hard}; death a conſequence could draw, 
To make lr liable to nature's law. 
And that ſhe dy*d, we only have to ſhow 
The mortal part of her ſhe left below : 
The reſt, ſo ſmooth, ſo ſuddenly ſhe went, 
Look'd like tranſlation through the firmament, 
Or like the fiery car on the third errand. ſent. 
O happy ſoul ! if thou canſt view from high, 
Where thou art all intelligence, all eye, 
If, looking up to God, or down to us, 
Thou find'ſt, that any way he perv.ous, 
Survey the ruins of thy houſe, and fee 
Thy widow'd and thy orphan family : 
Look on thy tender pledges left behind ; 
And, if thou canſt a vacant minute find 
From heavenly joys, that interval aftord 
To tliy ſad children, and thy mourning lord. 
See how they grieve, miſtaking in their love, 
And ſhed a beam of comfort from above ; 
Give them as much as mortal eyes can bear, 
A tranſient view of thy full plor:cs there; 
That they with moderate ſorrow may ſuſtain 
And mollity their loſſes in thy gain. 
Or elſe divide the grief; for ſuch thou wert, 
; That ſhould not all relations bear a part, 
It were enough to bicak a ſingle heart. 
Let this ſufice : nor ti:ou, great ſaint, refuſt 
This humble tribute of no vulgar Muſt : 
Who, not hy cares, or wants, or age depreſt, 


g 


; 


could rhere be | 


Stems a wild deluge with a dauntleſs breaſt ; 
And dares to fing thy praiſes in a clime 
Where vice triumphs, and virtue is a crime ; 
Where ev*n to draw the picture of thy mind, 
is ſatire on the moſt of human kind: 

Take it, while yet *tis praiſe ; before my rage, 


Unſately juſt, break looſe on this bad age; 
So bad, that thou thyſclf hadſt no defence 
From vice, but barely by departing hence. 
Be what and where thou art: to with thy place, 
* in the beſt, preſumption more than grace. 


A copy rear th* original, twas ſhe. 

As precious gums are not for lat ing fire, 
They but perfume the temple, and expire : 
So was ſhe ſoon exhal'd, and vanith'd lace; 
A ſhort ſweet odour, of a vaſt expcnce. 
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Thy relicks {ſuch thy works of mercy are) 
Have, in this poem, been my holy care. 
As earth thy body keeps, thy ſoul the ſky, 
So ſhall this verſe preſerve thy memory; 


For thou ſhalt make it live, becauſe it ſings of 


thee. 
PE —— 


V. 
ON THE DEATH OF AMYNTAS. 


A PASTORAL ELEGY. 


WAS on a joyleſs and a gloomy morn, 


Wet was the graſs, and hung with pearls the 


thorn ; 
When Damon, who deſign'd to paſs the day 


With hounds and horns, and chace the flying prey, 


Roſe early from his bed; but ſoon he found 
The well:in pitch'd with ſullen clouds around, 
An eaſtern wind, and dew upon the ground. 
Thus while he ſtood, and fighting did ſurvey 
The fields, and curſt th* ill omens of the day, 
He ſav Menalcas come with heavy pace; 
Wet were his eyes, and chearleſs was his face: 
He wrung his hands, diſtracted with his care, 
And ſent his voice heſore him from atar. 
Return, he cry*d, return, unhappy ſwain, 


The ſpungy clouds are fill'd with gathering rain: 


The promiſe of the day not only croſs'd, 

But ev'n the ſpring, the ſpring itſelf is lo. 
Amyntas—oh! he could not ſpeak the reſt, 
Nor needed, for preſaging Damon eueſs'd. 
Equal with heaven young Damon lov'd the boy, 
The boaſt of nature, both his parents joy. 

His graceful form revolving in his mind ; 

So great a genius, and a ſoul ſo kind, 

Gave ſad aſſurance that his fears were true; 
Too well the envy of the gods he knew : 

For when their gifts too laviſhly are plac'd. 
Soon they repent, and will not make them laſt. 
For ſure it was too bountiful a dole, 

The mother's features, and the father's ſoul. 


Then thus he cry'd : the morn beſpoke the news: 


The morning did her chcartul lizht diftuſc : 
But ſee low ſuddenly ſhe chany'd her face, 


And brought on clouds and rain, the day's diſ- 


grace ; 
— ſuch, Amyntas, was thy promis'd race. 


hat charms adorn'd thy youth, where nature 


ſmil'd, 
And more than man was given us in a child ! 
His infancy was ripe : a ſ»ul ſuhlime 
In years ſo tender that prevented time : 


Heaven gave him all at once; then ſnatch'd away, 


Ere mortals all his keauties could ſurvey : 


Juſt like the flower that buds and withers in a 


day. 
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The mother, lovely, though with yrief oppreſt, 


Reclin'd his dying hcad upon her breaſt, 
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— mournſul family ſtood all around; 

One groun was heard, one univerſal ſound : 

Al: were in floods of tears and endleſs ſorrow 
drown'd. 

30 dire a ſadneſs ſat on look, 

Ev*n death repented he had given the ſtroke. 

Fe criev'd his fatal work had been ordain'd, 

But promis'd length of life to thoſe who yet re- 
main'd. 

The mother's and her eldeſt daugliter's grace, 

It ſeeins, had brib*d him to prolong, their ſpace. 

The father tore it with undaunted ſoul, 

Like one who durſt his deſtiny controul: 

Yet with becoming grief he hore his part, 

Reſign'd his ſon, but not refign'd his heart. 

Patient as Job; and may he live to ſee, 

Like him, a new increafing family 


DAMO N. 


Such is my wiſh, and ſuch my prophecy. 
For yet, my friend, the beauteous mould remains; 


Long may ſhe exerciſe her fruitful pains ! 
But, ah! witi better hap, and bring a race 
, More laſting, and endued with equal grace 
Equal ſhe may, but farther none can go: 
For he was all that was exact below. 


MEN ALCAS. 


Damon, behold yon breaking purple cloud; 
Near ſt thou not hymns and ſongs divinely loud? 

i There mounts Amyntas; the young cherubs play 

| About their godlike mate, and ſing him on his way. 
He cleaves the liquid air, bchold he flies, 

| And every moment gains upon the ſkies. 

The new-come gueſt a«!mires tl? etherial ſtate, 
The ſaphire portal. and the golden gate; 

And row admitted in the ſhin ng throng, 

He ſhows the paſſport which he brought along. 
His paſſport is his innocence and grace, 

Well known to all the natives of the place. 

Now ling, ye joy ful angels, and admire 

Vour brother's voice that comes to mend your quire: 
Sing you, while endleſs tears our eyes beſtow ; 

For like Amyntas none is leſt helow. 


— 
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| VI. 


oc THE DEATHOF AVERY YOUNG GENTLEMAN, 


E who could view the hook of deſtiny, 
| And read whatever there was writ of thec, 
O charming youth, in the firſt opening page, 
So many graces in fo ereen-an ave, 
Such wit, ſuch modeſſy, ſuch ſtrength of mind. 
; A ſov] at once ſo manly, and fo kind; 
Would wonder, when he turd the volume o'er, 
' An:q after ſome few leaves ſhould find no more, 
Nouglu but a blank remain. a dend void ſpace, 
A ſtep of life that promiſed ſuch a race 
| We muſt not, dare not tlunk, that heaven began 
A child, and could rot finiſh him a man; 
Refcfting what a mizhty ſtore was laid 
Of rich materials, and a model made: 
he colt already furniſh'd ; fo beſtor yd, 
As more was never to one ſoul alow'd ; 
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Yet, aſter this profuſion ſpent in vain, 
Nothing but mouldering aſhes to remain, 

] gueſs left 1 ſplit upon the ſhelf, 

Yet, durſt I gueſs, heaven kept it for himſelf ; 
And giving us the uſe, did ſoon recal, 

Ere we could ſpare the mighty principal. 

Thus then he difappear'd, was rarify*d ; 
For tis improper ſpeech to ſay he dy'd: 

He wasexhal'd ; his great Creator crew 
His ſpirit, as the ſun the morning dew. 
"Tis fin produces death; and he had none 
Nut the taint Adam left on every fon, 

He added not, he was fo pure, ſo good, 
Twas but the original ſorfeit of his biood: 
And that ſo little, that the river ran 

More clear than the corrupted tount hegan. 
Nothing remain'd of the firſt muddy clay ; 
The length of courſe had waſh*'d it in the Way: 
So deep, and yet ſo clear, we might -chold 
The gravel bottom, and that bottom gold. 

As ſuch we lov'd, admir'd, almoſt ador'd, 
Gave all the tribute mo tals could afiord. 
Perhaps we gave ſo much, the powers above 
Grew angry at our ſuperſtit.ou» love: 

For when we more than human lomare pay, 


| 


The charming cauſe is juſtly ſratch'd away. 

Thus was the c ime rot his, but ours 2.one : 
And yet we murmur that he went fo ſoon: 
Though miracles are ſhort and rarely ſhown. 

Hear then, ye mournſul parents, and divide 
That love in many which in one was ty'd. 

That individual hleſſing is no more, 

But multiply'd in your remaining ſtore. 

The flame's diſpers'd, but does not all expire; 
The ſparkles blaze, though not the globe of fire. 
Love him by parts, in all your numerous race, 
And from thoſe parts form one collected grace; 
Then, when you have refin'd to that degree, 
Imagine all in one, and think that one is he. 


...... ... —— 


* 


UPON YOUNG MR. RCGERS OF GLOUCESTER- | 
SHIRE, 


F gentle blood, his parents only treaſure, 
Their laſting ſorrow, and their vaniſh'd plea- 
ſure, 

Adorn'd with features, virtues, wit, and grace, 
A large proviſion for ſo ſhort a race; 
More moderate gifts might have proiong'd his date, 
Too early fitted for a better ſtate ; | 
But, knowing hcaven his home, ro ſhun &clay, 
He leap'd o'er age, and took the ſhorteſt way. 


ͤ— ——— 
VIII. 


ON THE DEATH OF Mz. PURCELL. 
SET TO MUSIC BY DR. BLOW. 


I. 
ARK how the lark and linnet fing : 


They ſtrain their warbling throats, 


With rival notes | 
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| But in the cloſe of night, 

When Philomel begins her heavenly lay, 
They ceaſe their mutual ſpite, 
Drink in her muſic with delight, 
And liſtening — obey. 

1 


oY 


So ceas'd the rival crew, when Purcell came; 
They ſung no more, or only ſurg his fame: 
Struck dumb, thev all admir'd the godlike man: 
The godlike man, 
Alas! too ſocn retir*d, 
As lie too late hberan. 
We beg not hell our Orpheus to reſtore: 
Had he been there, 
Their ſovereign's fear 
Had ſe him hack hcto: e. 
The power of harmony te well they knew: 
He long ere this had! tun'd their jarriag ſphere, 
And leſt ro hell Hel. 


III. 


The heavenly choir, who heard his votes from high, 
Let cown the ſcale of muiic Hom the ſky : 

They handed him along, 
And all the way he taught, and al the way he ſung. 
Ye bretiirer; of the lyre, and tuneſul voice, 


Lament his lot: hut at your own reo.cec : 


Now live ſecure, and linger out your days ; 
The gots are pleaz'd alone with Purccll's lays, 
Nor know to mend tlieir choice. 


—ͤ a— .. _—_ 


IX. 


EPITAPH ON THE LADY WHITMORE. 


AIR, kind, and true, a treaſure each alone, 
A wife, a miſtreſs. and a friend in one, 

Reſt in this tomb, rais'd at thy huſband's coſt, 

Here ſadly fumming, what he had, and loſt. 

Come, virgins, ere in equal bands ye join, 

Come firſt, and offer at her ſacred ſhrine ; 

Pray but for half the virtues of tliis wife, 

Compound for all the reſt, with longer life; 

And wiſh your vows, like hers, may be return'd, 

So lov'd when living, and when dead ſo mourn'd. 


| 


— . . —— 


. 


FPFITAPH ON SIR PALMES FAIPLCOXE'S TOMBIN 
WESTMINSTER-ABBREY. 


Sacred to the immortal memery of Sir PAL MHS Fat; 
BONE, Knight, Covernor of Tangierz in exccution 
of which command, he ct morta'ly ww1urded by a 

ſhot from the Mears, thin befieging the texor,, in the 
forty-fixth year of lis age, 086k, 24, 1680. 


WW ſacred relics, which your marble keep, 
Here, undiſturb'd by wars, in quiet ſleep : 


Fairbone's undaunted ſoul did undergo, 


To welcome in tlic ſpring. 


Diſcharge the truſt, which, when it was below, © 
And be the town's Palladium ſrom the foe. 5 


2 
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Alive and dead theſe walls he will defend : 

Great actions great examples muſt attend. 

The Candian fiege his carly valour knew, 

Where Turkiſh blood did his young hands imbrue. 

From thence returning with deſerv'd applauſe, 

Againſt the Moors his well-fleſh*'d ſword he 
draws ; 

The ſame the couraze, and the ſame the cauſe. 

His youth and age, his life, and death, combine, 

As in ſome great and regular de ſign, 

All of a piece throughout, and all divine. 

Still nearer heaven his virtues ſhone more bright, 

Like riſing flames expanding in their height; 

The martyrs glory crown'd the ſoldier's figlit. 

More bravely Britiſh general never fell, 

Nor general's death was e er reveng'd ſo well; 

Which his plea:*'d eyes heheld before their cloſe, 

Follo vd by thouſand victims cf his toes. 

To his laraznred loſs for time to come 

His pious widow confecrates this tomb. 


; 


—————CO I — — ä 


XI. 


UNDER MR. MIL TON'S PICTURE, 
PARADISE LOST. 


NJ HREE Poets, in tluce diſtant ages horn, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

The fartt, in loſtmeſs of thaugit ſurpaſs'd ; 

The next, in majeſty ; in hot the laſt. 

"Tie force of nature could no further go; 

lo make a third, the join'd the ſormer two. 


AE. OOO ......——f§＋«AU¹ — 


XII. 


6% THE WONUMENT OF A FAIR MATDEXN LADY, 


WHO DIED AT BATH, ANDIS THEREIN TERRE). 


ELOW this marble monument is laid 
All tl:at heaven wants of this celeſtial maid. 

Preſerve, O ſacred tomb, thy truſt conſign'd ; 
The niould was made on purpoſe for the mind: 
And the would loſe, if, at the latter day, 
One atom could be mix'd of other clay. 
Such were the features of her heavenly face, 
Her limbs were form'd with ſuch harmonious grace: 
So taultleſs was the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an emanation of the ſoul ; 
Which her own inward ſymmetry reveal'd ; 
And like a picture ſhone, in glaſs anneal'd. 
Or like the ſun eclips'd, with ſhaded light: 
Too piercing, elſe, to be ſuſtain'd by ſight. 
Each thought was viſible that roll'd within : 
As thro” a cryſtal cafe the figur d hours are ſeen. 
And heaven did this tranſparent veil provide, 
Becauſs ſhe had no guilty thought to hide. 
All white, a virgin-ſaint, ſhe ſought the {kies: 
For marriage, though it ſullies not, it dies. 
High though her wit, yet humble was her mind ; 
As if ſhe could not, or ſhe would not find 
How much her worth tranſcended all her kind. 


; 


A daughter duteous, and a ſiſter kind: 


— 
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Yet ſhe had learn'd fo much of heaven below, 
That when arriv'd ſhe ſcarce had more to know: 
But only to refreſh the former hint; 

And read her Maker in a fairer print. 

So pious, as ſhe had no time to ſpare 

For human thoughts, but was confin'd to prayer. 
Yet in ſuch charities ſhe paſs d the day, 

'T was wond'rous how ſhe found an hour to pray. 
A ſoul fo calm, it knew not ebbs or flows, 
Which paſſion could but curl, not diſcompoſe. 

A female ſoftneſs, with a manly mind : { 


In ſickneſs patient, and in death refign'd. 
— A ö ——— ͤ äüuU——— 
XIII. 


EPITAPH ON MRS. MARGARET PASTON, 
BURMINGHAM IN XNORFOLK. 


oF 


O fair, ſo young, ſo innocent, ſo ſweet, 
So ripe a judgment, and io rare a wit, 


BEFORE HIS 


| 


| 


Require at leaſt an age in one to mect. 


in her they met; hut long they could not ſtay, 


| 


"Twas gold too fine to mix without allay. 
Heaven's image was in her ſo well expreſt, 
Her very fight upbraided all the reſt ; 

1 00 juitly raviſh'd from an age like this, 
Now ſhe is gone, the world is of a piece. 


— .. — ñ —— 


XIV. 


ON THE MONUMENT OF THE MARQUIS or 

WINCHESTER. 

Hr who in impious times undaunted ood, 
And midit rebellion durſt be juſt and good; 

Whoſe arms aſſerted, and whoſe ſufferings more 

Corfirm'd the cauſe for which he fought betore ; 

Reſts here, .rewarded by an keavenly prince; 

For what his earthly could not recompence. 

Pray, reader, that ſuch times no more appear : 

Or, if they happen, learn true honour here. 

Atk or this age's faith and loyalty, 

Which, to preſerve them, heaven confin'd in thee. 

Few ſubjects could a king like thine deſerve: 

And fevver, ſuch a king, ſo well could ſerve. 

Bleſt king, bleſt ſuhject, whoſe exalted Nate 

By ſufferings roſe, and gave the law to fate. 

Such ſoul; are rare, but mighty patterns given 

To carth, and meant tor ornaments to heaven. 


—————— oo 


XV. 


EPITAPH UPON THE FARL OF ROCHESTFR'S 
BEING DISMISSED FROM THE TAFASURY, 
IN 1687. 


ERE lies a creature of indulgent fate, 
From Tory Hyde rais'd to a chit of ſtate ; 


In chariot now, Eliſha-like he's hurl'd 


To th' upper empty regions of the World: 
\ 
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The airy thing cuts through the yielding ſky ; 
And as it goes does into atoms fly: 

While we on earth ſec, with no ſmall delight, 
The bird of prey turn'd to a paper kire. 

With drunken pride and rage he did fo well, 
The hated thing without compaſſion fell ; 

By powerful force of univerſal prayer, 

The ill-blown bubble is now turn'd to air: 
To his firſt lefs than nothing he is gone, 

By his prepoſterous tranſaction ! 


— . MD 


XVI. 
LPT API 


_ INTENDED FOR PRYDEN'S WIFE. 
ERE lies my wiſe : here let her lie 
Now ſhe's at reſt, and 1o am J. 
— — — 
XVII. 
SPIT aA 4 N 


ON THE DUTCHESS OF POR TSMOUTH'S 
FICTUKE. 


URE we do live by Cleopatra's age, 


Since Sunderland docs gove:n now the Rage : 
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She of Septimius had nothing made, 

Pompey alone had been by her hetray'd. 

Were ſhe a poet, ſhe would ſurely boaſt, 

That all the world tor pearls had well been loft. 


XVIII. 


N 


DESCRIPTION OF OLD JACOB TOXSOXN “. 


| 
* ITH leering look, bull-ſac'd, and freckled 
fair 

With two left-legs, with Judas-colour'd lair, 
And frowzy pores that taint the ainhient air.— 


} 


On Tonſon's refuſing to give Dryden the price 
he aſked for lis Virgil, the Poer ſent him the 
above; and added, ell the dog, that he who 
* — them, can write more.” The money was 
paid, 


OO ama — 


SONGS, ODES, 


AND A MASQUE. 


— —2V2:t..˙—²ʃorb!k( ũn 1 


I. 
THE FAIR STRANGER. 


WE EX = 


APPY and free, ſecurely bleſt; 
No beauty could diſturb my reſt ; 
My amorous heart was in deſpair, 
Jo find a new victorious fair. 


II. 
Till you, deſcending on our plains, 
With foreign force renew my chains; 
here now you rule without control 
The mighty ſovereign of my ſoul. 


III. 
Your ſmiles have more of conquering charms, 
Than all your native country arms: 
Their troops we can expel wm caſe, 
Who vanquiſh only when we plcale. 
IV. 
But in your eyes, oh! there's the ſpell, 
Who can ſee them, and not rebel ? 
You make us captives by your ſtay, 
Vet kill us if you go away. 


| II. 


ON THE YOUNG STATFSMEN, 


LARENDON had law and ſenſe, 
Clifford was fierce and brave ; 
Bennet's grave look was a pretence, 
And Danby's matchleſs impudence 
. Help'd to ſupport the knave. 


But Sunderland, Godolphin, Lory, 

Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, 
"T will tum all politicks to jeſts. 

To be reprated like John Dory, 

When fidlcrs ſing at teaſts. 


Protect us, mighty Providence, 

What would theſe madmen have ? 
Firſt, they would bribe us without pence, 
Deceive us without common ſenſe, 
And without power enſlave. 


Shall free-born men, in humble awe, 
Submit to ſcrvile ſhame ; 

Who from conſent and cuſtom draw 

The ſame right to be rul'd by law, 

Which kings pretend to reign 7 


© 
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Tac duke ſhall wield luis conquering ſword, 
The chancellor make a ſpecch, 

The king ſhall paſs his honeſt word, 

The pawn'd revenue ſums afford, 
And then, come kiſs my breech. 


So have I (cen a king on cheſs 

(His roots and knights withdrawn, 
is queen and biſhops in diſtreſs) 
Shiſt.ng about, grow leſs and leſs, 

With here and there a pawn. 


— K__ 


III. 


A SONG FOR r. CECILIA'S pax, 1687. 


I. 


YOM harmony, from heaveriy harmony 
us un verſal irame began: 
When nature underneath a heap 
O. jarring atoms lay, 
And could rot heave her head, 
The tuneful voice was heard from high, 
Ariſe, ye more than dead. 
Then cold, and | ot, ard moiſt, and dry, 
In order to their ſtat ons jeap, 
And Aunc's power o'ey. : 
from harmony, trom heavenly harmony, 
Th.s univerſal frame beran : 
From harmony to harmo” v 
Through all the compats of the rotes it ran, 
4 be C.apaton coting lull in Man. 
II. 
What p:Mon carrot Muſic raife and quei 
When Juhal ſtruck the chorded ſhell, 
His liſtening brethren ſtood around, 
And, wond'ring, on their faces ſell 
To worthip that celeſtial found. 


Leſs than a Cod tl.cy thought there could not dwell 


Within the hollow of that ſhell, 
"That ſpoke ſo ſweetly and ſo well. 
What paſſion cannot Mutic raiſe and guell g 


III. 


The trumpet s joud clangor 
I,xcites us to arms, 
With ſhrill notes of anger 
And mortal alarms. 
The double double double beat 
Gf the thrr.dering drum 
Crics, hark! the ſos come; 
Charge, Charge, tis too late to retreat. 


. 


The ſoſt complaining flute 
In dyine notes diſcovers 
The woes ot hopeleſs lovers, 
Whotec dirge is whiſper'd by the warbling lute. 


V. 
Sharp violins proclaim 
Their jealous pangs, and Geſperation, 
Fury, frantic indignation, 
Depth of pains, and height of paſſion, 
For the fair, diſdainful came. 
Vor. III. 


POEM S. 


VI. 


But ohn! what art can teach, 
What human voice can reach, 
The ſacred organ's praiſe ? 
Note, inſpiring holy love, 
Notes that wing their heavenly ways 
To mend the choirs above. 


VII. 


Orpheus could lead the ſavage race; 
And trees uprooted left their place, 
Sequacious of the lyre: 
put hriglit Cecilia rais'd the wonder higher: 
When to her organ vocal breath was given, 
An angel heard, and ſtraight appear d 
Miſtaking earth ſor heaven. 


GRAND CHORUS. 
th from ie fever of ſacred laye, 


| T: Ty leres broar t9 me, 
Ard arg the 2 Crcator's Pra ſe 
To al! the He abwee ; 
geen 17 taft ard d-caff tour 
Jus creml! "2 beg cean ' fool! denwur, 
(T4 e r ae mp be heard er highs 
i ke dead (ail inves the living wits 


id 1. Huli untune tie fy. 


—— — — 
| 
IV. 
1 NL. 
TEARS or AMYNTA, 
FOR THE 
DEATH or DAMON. 
| 3. 
I. 


| N a hank, beſide a willow, 

( Heaven her covering, earth her pillow. 
'Sad Amyma 1:11 d alone: 

From the cariets dawn of morning, 

| Till the deus of vigl. t returning, 

dighing thus ſhe made lier moan: 

| Hope is banith'd, 

| Joys are vanith'd, 

Damon, my Lelov'd, is gone 


1 « II. 


Time, I dare thee to diſcover 
Such a youth, and ſuch a lover; 
Oh! ſo true, ſo kind, was he! 
Damon was the pride oi nature, 
Charming in his every feature; 
[Damon liv'd alone for me; 
| Melting kiſſes, 
Murmuring bliſſes: 
Who ſo liv'd and lov'd as we ! 
T 
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III. 


Never ſhall we curſe the morning, 
Never bleſs the night returning, 
Sweet embraces to reſtore: 

Never ſhall we both lie dying, 

Nature failing, Love ſupplying 

All the joys he drain'd bewore : 
Death, come end me 
To befriend me; 

Love and Damon are no more. 


. 
„ 
I 


a. 


GQYLVIA the ſair, in the bloom of ann. 
y on the 


Felt an innocent warmth, as ſhe 


green : . 
She had heard of a pleaſure, ard ſomething ſhe gueſt 


II. 

While Pan and fair Syrinx are fled from our ſhore, 
The Graces are baniſh'd, and Love is no more : 
The ſoſt God of pleaſure, that warm'd our defires, 
Has ho cen his bow, and extinguiſh'd his fires : 
And vows that himſclf, and his mother will mourn, 
Till Pan and fair Syrinx in triumph return. 

III. 
orhear your addreſſes, and court us no more; 
For we will what the Deity ſwore : 
But if you dare think of deſerv.ng our charms, 


hen laurels and myrtles your brows ſhall adorn, 
When Pan, and his ſon, and fair Syrinx, return. 


__ — —————— ____———— 


VII. 
A 8 O N G. 


By the wong, and rumbling, and touching ber . 


She ſaw the men eager, but was at a loſs 


AIR, ſweet, and young, receive a prize 
Reſerv'd for your viclorious eyes: 


By their praying and whining, 

Anc. claſping and rviining, 

And panting and wiſhing, 

And fighing and kiſſing, 

And fizhing and kiſſing ſo cloſe. 

I. 

Ah! ſhe cry'd; ah! for a languiſhing ma. d, 
In a country of chriſtians to die without aid 
Not a Whie, or a Tory, or Trimmer at leaſt, 
Or a Proteſtaut parſon, or Catholic prieſt, 
7” mſtru a young virgin, that is at a loſs, 


O pity, and diſtinguiſh me 

As 1 ſrom thouſand heauties more 

Diſtinguiſn you, and only you acore. 
II. 

Your ſace for conqueſt was deſign d, 

Your every motion charms my mind; 

Anvzels, when you your filence break, 

Forget their hymns, to hear you ſpeak ; 

But when at once they hear and view, 

Are loth to mount, and long to ſlay with you. 
lil. 


What they meant hy their ſi hing, and kiſſing ſo cloſe !| No graces can your form improve, 


By their praying and whining, 

And claſping and twining, 

And panting and wiſhing, 

And fighing and kiſſing, 

And ſighing and kiſſing ſo cloſe. 

III. 

Cupid in ſhape of a ſwain did appear, 
He ſaw the ſad wound, and in pity drew near ; 
Then ſhew d her his arrow, and bid her not ſear ; 


But all are loſt, unleſs you love; 
While that ſweet paſſion you diſdain, 
Your veil and beauty are in vain: 

in pity then prevent my fate. 

For after dying all reprieve'*s too late. 


— — 


% 


VIII. 


For the pain was no more than a maiden may hear : ; 5 


When the balm was infus*'d, ſhe was not at a loſs, 


What they meant by their fighing and kiiſing ſo cloſe ; 


By their praying and whining, 
And claſping and twining, 
And panting and wiſhing, 
And ſighing and kiſſing. 
And fighing and kiffing ſo cloſe. 
— . — 
VI. 


THE LADY'S SONG. 


I. 
Choir of bright beauties in ſpring did appear, 
To chooſe a May-lady to govern the year ; 


All the nymulis were in white, and the ſhepherds in 


green; 
The pariand was given, and Phyllis was queen: 
But ! hyilis reius'd it, and fighing, did ſay, 
II not wear a garland wulle Pan is away. 


| 4 $ . 


10 H ſtate and honours to others impart, 
But give me your heart: 
"That treaſure, that treaſure alone, 
1 ker for my o'vn. 
do gentle a love, fo ſervent a fire, 
My foul doe, i:\pire; 
That tr.aſcre, that treaſure alone, 
I bes tor my own. 
Your love let me crave ; 
Give me in poſſe ſſing 
So mate ſs a Hieffing; 
That empire is all 1 would have 
Love's my petition, 
All my ambition ; 
If e er you diſcover 
So faithful a lover, 
So real a flame, 
I'll die, I'll die. 
do give up my game. 


Away with your ſheephooks, and take to your arms: 


PR T | 
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4 
LOE found Amyntas lying, 
All in tears upon the plain ; 
Sighine to himſelf, and crying, 
Wretched I, to love in vain! 
Kiſs me, dear, beſore my dying: 
Kiſs me once, and caſe my pain ! 
II. 
Sighing to himſclf, and crying, 
Wretched 1, to love in vain! 
Ever ſcorning, and denying 
To reward your faithful ſwain : 
Kiſs me, dear, before my dying; 
Kiſz me once, and eaſe my pain 
3 
Ever ſcornine, and denying 
To reward your fait liſul ſwain. 
Cloe, laughing at his crying, 
Told him, that he lov'd in vain: 
Kiſs me, dear, before my dyine; 
Kiſs me once, and caſe my pain 
IV 


Cloe, laughing at his crying, 
Told him that he lov'd in vain : 
But, repenting, and complying, 
When he kiſs'd, ſhe kiſs'd again: 
Kiſs'd him up before his dying: 
Kiſs'd him up, and cas'd his pain. 


— ——— ... — — — 
X. | 
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T. 
O tell Amynta, gentle ſwain, 
I would rot die, ror dare complain: 

Thy tuneſul voice with numbers join, 
Thy words will more prevail than mine. 
To ſouls oppreſs'd, and dumb with grief, 
The gods orda:n this kind relief ; 
That muſic ſhould in ſounds convey, 
What dying lovers dare not ſay. 

Il 


A figh or tear, perhaps, ſhe'll give, 

But love on pity cannot live. 

Tell her that hearts for hearts were made, 
And love with love is only paid. 

Tell her my pains ſo faſt increaſe, 

That ſoon they will be paſt redreſs ; 

But ah ' the wretch, that ſpeechleſs lies, 
Attends but death to cloſe his eyes. 


——U 
XI. 
a. . 


TO A FAIR YOUNG LADY, GOING OUT OF THE 
TOWN IN THE SPRING. 


— 


I. 
A SK not the cauſe, why ſullen Spring 


| 
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"hloris is gore, and fate provides 
do make it Spring where ſhe reſices. 


II. 


"hloris is gore, the cruel fair; 
She cat not hack a vitying eye: 
But left ler lover in defpair, 
To ſh, to lanzuiſh, and to die: 
dh. how can tlioſe ſa r eyes endure 
o give the wounds they will not cure 


III. 


Great 0! of loi e, why haſt thou made 

A face that can all hearts command, 
That all religions can invade, 

And ci ane the laws of every land? 
Where thou h14? plac'd ſuch power before, 
Thou ſhouldſt lave made her mercy more. 


IV. 


When Chloris to the temple comes, 
A'oring crowds before her fall; 

Sir can reſtore the dead from tombs, 

And every lite hut mine recal, 

only am by Love deſien'd 

Lo be the victim for mankind. 


— ———————— OO — 


— - - 
8 Oo N G. 
FROM MARRIAGE A-LA-MODE ®, 
I. 


HY ſhould a fooliſh marriage vow, 
Which long ago was made, 
Oblize us to each other now, 
When paſſion is decay d? 
We lov'd, and we lov'd, as long as we could, 
Jill our love was lov'd out of us both; 
But our marriave is dead, when the pleaſures are fled ; 
Tas pleaſure firſt made it an oath. 


II 


If I have pleaſures for a friend, 
And farther love in ſtore, 
What wrong has he whoſe joys did end, 
And who could give no more? 
"Tis a madneſs that he 
Should be jealous of me, 
Or that 1 ſhould bar him of another: 
For all we can gain, 
Is to vive ourſeives pain, 
When neither can hinder the other. 


— 


* 


* There are ſeveral excellent ſongs in his « King 
Arthur: which ſhould have been copied, but 
they are ſo interwoven with tlie ſtory of the drama 
hat it would be improper to ſeparate them. There 


ong flowers to bear : is alſo a ſong in Love in a Nunnery ;”* and ano- 
Thy — ne qt 3 — F Ither in 4 The Duke of Guiſe; but neither of che. 11 
i i . 'orth tranſcribi 
And winter ſtorms invert the year : Purge ibing. 
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X1:1. 
$0 nu © 
FROM TYRANNIC LOYEF. 


H, how ſwect it is to love 
Ah, how pay is young defire ! 
And what plcaſing pains we prove 
When we firft approach Love's fire! 
Pains of love be ſ-verter far 
Than all other pleaſures arc. 


Sighs which are from lovers blown 

Do tut gently heave the heart : 

Len the tears they ſhed alone 

Cure, i:'. tricking balm, their ſmart. 
Lovers, when they loſe rheir breath, 
Eiced away in eaſy death. 


I ove and Time with reverence uſc, 

"Treat them Iike a parting friend: 

Nor the golden gifts refuſe 

Which in youth fircere they ſend : 
For each year their pr:Cce is more, 
And they If; ſimple than beiore. 


Love. like ſpring-tices full and high, 
Swells in every youthfe! vein: 
Nut © ch tide docs lefs fu; »ply, 
Till they quite ſhrink-in again : 

If a fow in ace appear, 

1 is but rain, and runs rot clear. 

— — — — 
XIV. 
ALEX ANDERS FEAST: 


OR, TKE POWER OF MUSIC. 


AN ODE IN HONOUR 


L 
2 WAs at the royal traft, for Perſia won 
T Ey Phil:-p's warlike ſon: 
Aloft in awful fate . 
he god. ke hero fate 
On luis imperial tone: 

His valiant peers Mere plac'd aronnd ; 
Their brows with rcfcs and with myrtles hound. 
So ſhould cefert in arms be crown'd : | 

The lovely Thais, by his Lde, 
Sate like a biooming Eaſtern bride 


In flower of yout!,, and beauty's pride. 


Happy, happy, happy pair, 
Nom t but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
Nont but tlie brave deſerves the fr. ; 
CRHORU a 
1" 1 hatiy, hatty par! 
ne but the br aue, 
ine but e brawe, 
N'ore lat the breve daſti v, tie fair 
II. 
Timothevs, flac'd on high 
Amid the tuvetul quic, 
With flying fingers tonch'd the lyre: 
Ih tremtLng notes aſcend the ſky, 
And l. cavenly joysirſpir?. 


OF sr. CECILIA'S DAY. 


's POEMS. 


The ſong began from Jove, 

Who leſt his bListul ſ.ats above, 

Such is the vo ver of mighty love. 

A cravon's fiery form bely'd the god: 
Sublime on radiant fpires he rode, 

When he to fa;r Olympia preſs'd: 

And while he fought her ſnowy breaſt : 
Then, round her fiender waiſt he curl'd, 
And itamp'd an image of himfclf, a ſovereign of the 
workd. 

The I Ferirs crowd admire the lofty found, 
A preſent Ceity, they ſhout around: 

A pretert delt the vaulted ruo:s rebound : 
With ravich'd ears 

J he monarch hears, 

Aſſumes the god, 

Aﬀetis to rod, 


And ſeems to make the ſpheres. 


» 6B BN. 
Nie raw fl: A care, 


The morarch vent, 

im the prd, 

Affefts te 14d, 

And ſecms ts ſpate tle Acres. 


III. 


The praiſe of Pacchus then, 
ſung ; 
Of Bacchus ever fa'r and ever young: 
The jolly god in triumph conies ; 
Sound the trumpcts; beat the drums; 
Flv\h'd with a purple race, 
He ſhews his honeſt face: 
Now vive the hauthoys kreath ; he comes, ie comes. 
Bacchns, ever fair and youre, 
Privicing joys did firſt ordain; 
Baccthnis? Heiſings are a ticaſute, 
Drin is the ſoldier's picature : 
Rich the treaſure, 
$weet the plea: ure, 
Sweet is pleaſure aſter ſ ain. 


* | 72 . 
tiie ſrreet mülician 


* 


| = Sx WV $ v 
4 . 

Pacino” Hrg. area Heaſurc, 
J. in ti 2 1 210 ſold” cr 's {lrature y 


R o /e tria ture, 
Sec ect the leaſure, 
Svce? is flecſure af:er ain. 
. 
Sooth'd with the ſound, the king grew vain ; 
Fougii all his battles o'er again 
And thrice he routed all his ſog ;; and thrice he flew 
tle ſlain. 
The maſter ſaw the madneſs 1iſc ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; / 
And while he heaven and earth dety d, | 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his prone. 
He choſe a mournful Muſe ; 
Soft pity to infuſe: . 
| He ſung Darius great and good, 
By too ſevere a fate, 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high eſtate, 
And weltring in his blood; 


—— — — . 


Honour but an empty tuhive ; And ſounding lyre, 


Fightias ſtill, and ſtill deſtroy ing: 
If tue work he worth tuy winning, 


At laſt divine Cecilia came, 
jnventreſs of the vocal frame ; 
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Deſerte d, at his utmoſt nced, 1Thote are Crec;an ghoſts, that in hattle were ſlain, - 
By thoſe his ſormer bounty ſed: | And untury'd remain 
On the tare carth expos'd he lies, |; Inglorious on the plan: 
With not a friend to cloſe his eyes. Give tac vengeance due 
With down-caſt looks the joyieſs victor ſue ; Jo the val:ant crew. 
Revolving in his aiter'd ſoul iche how they tot; their torches on high, 
The various turns of chance below ; ,* How they fut to the Perſian abodes, 
And, now and then, a ſig he ftoir; _ And gl:tter.ns tempics of their hottie go l. 
And tears began to flo. lie princes avplaud, with a furious joy; | 
| And tut kir 3 16.2 d a flaamcau with zeal to deſtroy; 
CHORUS. | Ls id the way, 
WY | 10 ligit him to his prey 
Kerl ing in his alter d : And, lke anotiuwcr felon, fir'd — 
Jeu iure of cance beioe ; 
Aid, N97 a':d tic, a 724 "= vie 3 , C H 0 R 1 8. 
Aud tears began to fly. Au tue tirg fein'd a fa veau with wal to dere; 
V. f Jlais leute 2098, 
2 72 26 7 E | To light 1 29 47 rer. 
Ihe mit hey maſter ſmil'd, to ſze , le averier Mica, d eder Ten 
Tat love was in the next degrce: 8 - 
"Twas but a kindred ſound to move, | il. 
For pity melts the mind to love. 4 F Thus, lone a0, 
Softly ſ-vcer, in Lyd an meaſures, „ Ere having he llovs learn'd to blow, 
Soon he ſooth'd his foul to hleaſ ares. Wie organs yet were mute; 
War, he ſung, is toll and trouble; Tin orhcus, to his breathing flute, 
Never enine, full beginning, Could vall the ſoul to rage, or kindle ſoft deſire 
| 


Think, O think, it worth enjoying: The ſwect entizufiaſt, from her ſacred Nore, 
Lovely Thais fit; beſide thee, Enlarg'd the former rarrow bhour.ds, 
Take the good the gods provide thee. And added lengc!: to 1oirmn ſounds, 

The many rend the ſkies with loud applauſe; With nature's mother-v-it, and arts unknown before. 

So Love was crown'd, hut Muſic won the cauſc. Let old 1 imotizeus yield the prize, 

The prince, unable to conceat his pain, Or bot! divide ths crown 4 
Gaz'd on tlic fair Re rais'd a mortal to tie ſkies: 
Who caus'd his care Slit drew an angel down, 
And figh'd and look'd, ſigh'd and look'd, 
Sizi1'd and look d, and ſigh'd rain: GRAND CHORUS. 

At lenzti1, with love and wine at once ovpreſ.,'d, 4 laf Aru; ne Cecilia came, 

The van;uiin'd v. Stor funk upon her breast. I-wertrefs cf the vocal frame; 

Tic cn et enthufroft, from her ſacred flore, 
CHORUS. | F. larg'd the firmer narrow bounds, 
Tile prince, unable te conceal his f ain, And dd. d Irrgth te. folemn ſ undi, 


nete fair He n en 7 and arts nano ron Lefore, 
e cant d l core, 4 Timorhent fel tie prise, 
And fied ard d, fai'd ard 444, as wad | — druid: ” ana '3 g 
Sima and 1k, and fiat d again : * 22 at a e 7 ne tes 5 
tt lergi/, with lywe and wwine at once of preſs" d, e drew a ar.76 dotun. 
Tie dei cut jurk upon her breafl, 


: VI. F 
Now ttrike the goiden lyre again: | 5 
A louder vert, and yet a louder ſtrain. XV. 


Break his bands of fleep aſunder, 
Aud rouſe him, ide a rattling pcal of thunder. THE SE As 7 
Hark, hark, tlie horrid found CULAR MA SQUE. 
Has rais'd up his head : 


As awak'd from the dead. Enter JAN us. 
And amaz'd he ſtares around. 
. 282 * : F; Jaxvus. r Chroros. merd thy pace, 
— 2 — : Innere An hundred times t ol ung ſun 
See the ſnakes that they rear, Around the radiant ie run 
How they hiſs in their hair, | In his revolving race 
And the ſparkles that flaſh from their eyes Behold, a aa in tat, 


Behold a ghaſtly band, 


Each a torch, in his hand! Spread thy fans, and vir; thy flight, 
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Enter Cusco with a ſcythe in his hand, and a globe 
on his back; nohich he ſets down at his entrance. 


Cuzoxos. Weary, weary of my weight, 
Let me, let me drop my freight, 
And leave the world behind. 
I could not bear, 
Arother year, 
The load of human-kind. 


Erter Mo uus laught 
Momus. Ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! ha 
done 
To lay down thy pack, 
And liziten thy back, 
The world was a fool, e'er fince it begun, 
And ſince neither Janus, nor Chronos, 
. ror I, 
Can hinder the crimes, 
Or mend the bad times, 
Tis better to laugh than to cry. 
Cho. of all three. *Tis better to laugh than to cry. 
Jaxvs. Since Momus comes to laugh below, 
Old Time begin the ſhow, 
That he may ſee, in every ſcene, 
What changes in this aze have been. 
Cunoros. Then, roddeſs of the filver bow, begin. 
[ Horns, or hunting muſic, <o:thin. ] 


Enter D1axa. 


Diax A. With horns and with hounds, I waken the 


day; 

And hye to the woodland-walks away; 

I tuck up my robe, and am buſkin'd ſoon, 

And tie to my foreiead a WEXINg moon. 

J courſe the fleet, ſtag, — the fox, 

And chace the wild goats o er ſummits of 
rocks, 

With ſhouting and hooting we pierce 
through the ſky, 

Ard Echo turns hunter, and doubles the 
cry. 


Sha well haſt thou: 


Cho. of all. Hu} ſorutirg ard Acoting awe fierce throug / 


the fty, 
Ard Fehe tes hunter, ard dont les the cry. 
Jawvs. Then our age was in its prime, 
Curoxcs. Free from tage: 
Diaxs. And free from crime. 
Momus. A very merry, dancing, drirking, 
Laughing, quaffing, and unthinking time. 
Cho. of all. 7 hen our age $03: int prime, 
Free from rege, a fone or cr? me, 
A very merry, danci g, drink: be 
Laughing, g' agg, ard ant hir hig time. 
[Dance 7 Diara's attenCai:. | 


nter Mars. - 
Mans, Irfpire the vocal braſs, inſpire ; 
The work is patt its infant age: 
Arms and Honour, 5 
Arms and l.onour, 
Ser the martial mind on fire, 
And kind manly rage. 
Mars has look d the ſky to red; 
And Peace, the lazy good, is fled. 
Flerty, peace, and pleaſure fly; 
I he \;rightly green, 
In woodland walks no more is ſeen ; 
The oy green has drunk the Tyrian 


Cho. of all. 6 Peace, 9 


| 
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Mars. Sound the trumpet, beat the drum; 
Through all the world around, 
Sound a reveille, ſound, ſound, 
The warrior god is come. 
Cho. of all Sund the trumpet, &c. 
Momus. Thy ſword within the ſcabbard keep, 
And let mankind agree ; 
Better the world were faſt aſleep, 
Than kept awake by thee. 
The fools are only thinner, 
With all our coſt and care; 
But neither fide a winner, 
For things are as they were. 
Cho. of all. The fools are only, &c. 


Enter Vr uus. 


Vt us. Calms appear, when ſtorms are paſt; 
Love will have his hour at laſt: 
Nature is my kindly care; 
Mars deſtroys, and I repair: 
Take me, take me, while you may, 
Venus comes not every day. 
Cho. of all. Take her, take her, &c. 
Cnroxos. The world was then fo light, 
I ſcarcely felt the weight ; 
oy rul'd the day, and love the night. 
ut, ſince the queen of pleaſure left the 


grou 
I faint, 1 lag, 
And feebly drag 
The pondrous orb around. 
Momrs. All, all of a piece throughout; 
Point- 
ing to } Thy chace had a beaſt in view ; 


Diara. 
To Mars]Thy wars brought nothing about; 
ToVenus]Thy lovers were all untrue. 
Anus. Tis well an old age is out, 
CHRoNOS. And time to begin a new. 
Cho. of all. A, all of a piece throughout ; 
Thy chace had a beaſt in wiew : 
Thy wars brought nothing about: 
T: lovers wer e all untrue. 
is well an old age is out, 
And time to begin a nenv. 
Dance of huntſmen, nymphs, warriors, and lovers. 


— — CY — 


XVI. 
SONG OF A SCHOLAR AND HIS MISTRESS. 


WHO BEING CROSS'D BY THEIR FRIENDS, 
FELL MAD FOR ONE ANOTHER; AND 
NOW FIRST MEET IN BEDLAM. 


[Music within. ] 


Tie Lovers enter at oppoſite doors, each held by a 
| Keeper. 


OOK, look, T ſee—I ſee my love 
ar! 
For, like him, there is none: 


PuYLL1s. 


"Tis the dear, dear man, tis thee, dear. 


{ 
] 
J 
1 
1 
1 
I 
8 
8 


—— — — — l 
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AnmYNTAs. Hark! the winds war; 
The ſoamy waves roar ; 
I ſee a ſhip afar: 
Tofling and toſſing, and making to the 
ſhore : 


But what's :Hat I view, 
So radiant oi hue, 
St. Hermo, Ste Hermo, that ſits upon the 
ſails? 
Ah! No, no, no. 
St. Hermo, never, never ſhone ſo bright; 
"Tis Phyllis, only Phyllis, can ſhoot fo fair 
light: 
"Tis Phyllis, *tis Phyllis, that ſaves the 
ſhip alone, 
For all the winds are huſh'd, and the 
ſtorm is overblown. 


PayYLi1s. Let me go, let me run, let me fly to his 
arms. 


AnyYXTASs. If all the fates combine, 


POEMS. I43 
Ill force my way to Phillis, and break 
through the charm. 


Here they break from their heepers, run 
to each other, and embrace. ] 
PurTI 11s. Shall I marry the man I love? 
And thall I conclude my pains ? 
Now bleſs'd be the powers above, 
I feel the blood bound in my veins ; 
With a lively leap it began to move, 
And the vapors leave my brains. 
AMYNTAS. * to body, and heart join'd to 
cart, 
To make ſure of the cure, 
Go call the man in black, to mumble o'er 
his part. 
Pay. 1 1s.But ſuppoſe he ſhould ſtay— 
AuvN TAS. At worſt if he delay, 
"Tis a work muſt be done, 
We'll borrow but a day, 
And the better, the ſooner begun. 
Cho. of both. At worſt if ke delay, &c. 


And all the furies join, 


[ They run cut together hand in Land.] 


P ¹»A˙  MMTMDMP_ 


PROLOGUES AND EPILO GU ES. 


———K[—' ——— —— — — — 


l. | 
P AGO LIOOU DU 


$POXEN THE FIRST DAY OF THE KING'S HOUSE 
ACTING AFTER THE FIRE. 


O ſhipwreck'd paſſengers eſcape to land, 

3 — the bare beach they ſtand 
Dropping and cold, and their firſt fear ſcarce o er, 
Expecting famine on a deſart ſhore. 

From that hard climate we muſt wait for bread, 
Whence ev*n the natives, forc'd by hunger fled. 
Our ſtage does human chance preſent to view, 

But ne*er beſore was ſeen ſo ſadly true: 

You are chang'd too, and your pretence to ſee 

Is but a nobler name for charity. | 
Your own proviſions furniſh out our feaſts, 

While you the founders make yourſclves the gueſts. 
Of all mankind beſide ſate had ſome care, 

But for poor wit no portion did prepare, 
"Tis left a rent- charge to the brave and fair. 

You cheriſh'd it, and now its fall you mourn, 
Which blind unmanner'd zealots make their ſcorn, 
Who think that fire a judgment on the ſtage, | 
Which ſpar'd not temples in its furious rage. 


So from old theatres may new aſpire, 


But as our new-built city riſes higher, { 
Since fate contrives magnificence by fire. | 


Our great metropolis does far ſurpaſs 

Whate'er is ro, and equals all that was: 
Our wit as far does foreign wit excel, 

And, like a king, ſhould in a palace dwell. 
But we with golden hopes are vainly fed, 

Talk high, and entertain you in a ſhed; 

Your preſence here, for which we humbly ſae, 
Will grace old theatres, and build up new. 


v — — — 
II. 


J 6 oo: on 8 * 


— 


SPOXEN AT THEOPENTNG OF TAE NEW HOUSE, 
MARCH 26, 1674. 


Plain-built houſe, after ſo long a ſtay, 
Will ſend you half unſatisſy d away; 


| When, fallen from your expected pomp, you find 


A bare convenience only is defign'd. 

You, who each day can theatres behold, 

Like Nero's palace, ſhining all with gold, 
Our mean ungilded ſtage will ſcorn, we fear, 
And, for the homely room, diſdain the chear. 
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Yet now cheap druegets to a mode are grown, 7 Who lolling on our ſoremoſt henches fit, 
And a plain ſuit, fince we can make hut one, And Rill charꝑe firſt, the true forlorn of wit; 
Is better than to be by tarniſn d gawdry krown. ( Whoſe favours, like the ſan, warm where you roll, 


They, who are by your favours wealthy mace, Yet you, like him, have neither heat ror ſoul; 

With mighty ſums may carry on the trade: So may your hats your ſorctops never preſs, 

We, broken banker, talt dcitroy'd by fire, Unrouch'd your ribbons, ſacred he your dreſ,; 

With our ſmall ſoch to lwmble roots ret. e So may you ſlowly to old age uv ance, 

Pity our loſs, while you their pomp adus. And have th excuſe of youth for igrorance : 

Tor fame and honour we no longer 1.rive, So may ſop- corner ſull of roſe remain, 

We yieid in boch, and only beg to live: And drive far 07 the dull attentive train; 

Unable to ſupport their vaſt expence, So ma, your nudnight ſcowrings happy prove, 

ho hu:l4 and treat with ſuch marrificence ; And morring batteries force your way to love; 

That, Lke th' anibitious monarchs of the age, do may not France your warlike hands recal, 

They give the law to our provincial fiave. nut leave you by each other's ſwords to ſall; 

Great neighhours envicuſly promote exceſs, As you come here to ruffle vizard punk, 

Whule tracy impoſe their ſpicndor on the lefs. Winn tober, rail, ard roar when you are drunk. 

But only foo!.. and they of vaſt eſtate, 7 But to the wits we can ſome merit plcad, 

Th extremity of modes will imitate, And ure what by themſelves haz oft been ſaid : 

Ihe dangling kyvefrince, and the bih-crævat. Our houſe relieves the ladies ſiom ihe frizhts 

Vet ii ſome price with want may be ↄõ d, Of ill-pav'd ſtrects, and long dark winter nigius; 

We in our plairineſs may he juitly proud : The Flanders horſes from a cold bleak road, 

Our royal maſter will'd it ſhould be fo; Where bears in furs Gare ſcarcely look abroad ; 
Vhate er he's pleas'd to own, can need no ſhow: | The audience from worn plays and fuſtian ſtuf, 
hat ſacred name gives ornament and grace, Of rhyme, more nauſecus than tler boys in buff 

And, like his ſtamp, make, baſe metals paſs. 1hough in their houſe the poets hears | Sag 

*1'were folly row a ſtately pile to raiſe, We hope we may preſume their wits are here. 


o build a play koufe while you throw don plays; The beſt wil. ich they reſerv'd they row will plav, 
While ſcenes, machines, and empty cperas reign, For, Eke kind cuckolds, though w' have not the 
And for the pencil you the pen d. ſcla t: way 

While troops of famiſh*'d Frenchmen luther Or.ve, 170 pleaſe, we'll find you abler men wl:o may. 


And laugh at thoſe upon whoſe alms they live: if they ſhouid fail, for laſt recruits we breed 7 
Old Engl.h authors vaniſh, and give place A troop of friſking Monfieurs to ſucceed: » 
To theſe new conquerors of the Normun race, 15 ou know che French ſure cards at time of need. ) 
More tamely than your fathers you ſubmit; | 

You're now grown vaſſals to them in your wit. | 

. lark, when they play, how our firc fops advance. 7 — — — 

The migiity merits of their mer ot ] rance, 

Keep time, cry F:n, and humour the cadence. 

Well, pleaſe yourſelves; hut ſure tis under, 12 

* 3 * n Lo 

i hat —_— machines have ne'er cone Engiand 1 TT Wie 

would rot propheſy our houſe's ſate: 

But while vain ſows and ſcenes jo over-rate, TO THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 1674. 


is to be fear'd — a 
hat as a fire the former houſc c'eithrev, 
. lacl. ines and tempeiis will deitro tir new. 


Spoken by Mr. HAR r. 


Pa TS. your ſuljeQs, have their parts aſſign'd 
1 unbend, and to divert their ſovereign” s mind 
: Wher, tir d with following nature, you think fit 


— —— 
lo ſeek repoſe | in the cool ſhades of wit, 
' ind, from the ſwect retreat, with joy ſurvey 
111. * hat reis, anc a hat is conquer'd, of the way. 
Here, trec yourſtives from envy, care, and ftriſe, 
e . You view the various turns of luman life : 


Saſe in our ſcer.c, through cangerous courts you 
ON THE SA%YE OCCASION. do, : : 
And undchauch'd, the vice of cities know. 
Your theories are here to practice brought, 
HOUGH what our Prologuc ſad was fall, [5 in mechanic operations wrought ; 


true, und man, the little world, before you ſet, 
Vet, gen t'emen, our home!y Loutſe is rew, As once tlie ſphere of cryital ſhew'd the great. 
A charm that ſeldom fails v. mh, wicked, yon. Ne ſt ſure are you above all mortal kind, 
A country lip may have the velvet touchi; If to your fortunes you can ſuit your mind: 
7 hough ſhe's ro lady, you may think her ſuch : Content to ſee, and ſhun, thoſe ills we ſhow, 
A Prong imagination may do much. And crimes on theatres alone to know. 


Vut you, loud firs, who through your curls look big, | With joy we bring what our dead authors writ, 
Cr:tics in plume and white vallar-y wig, And beg from you the value of their wit: 


—— —᷑ 
2 


"O— .— ww 
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That Shakeſpeare*s, Fletcher's, and great Jonſon's 
claim, 

May be renew*d from thoſe who gave them fame. 

None of our living poets dare appear ; 


For Muſes ſo ſevere are worſhip'd here, 


And, as prophane, from ſacred places fly, 

Rather than ſee th* offended God, and die. 

We bring no imperfections, but our own ; 

Such faults as made are by the makers ſhown : 

And you have been ſo kind, that we may boaſt, 

The greateſt judges ſtill can pardon moſt 

Ports muſt ſtoop, when they would pleaſe our 


That, conſcious of their faults, they ſhun the 9 


it, 
Dbereven to the level of their wit; 
Diſdaining that, which yet they know will take, 
'Hating themſelves what their applauſe muſt make. 
But when to praiſe from you they would aſpire, 
7} hough they like eagles mount, your Jove is higher. 
So far your knowledge all their power tranſcends, 
As vrhat ſhould be beyond what Is extends. 


V. 


PROLOGUE TO CIRCE. 


[By Dr. DavexaxT, 1675.] 


ERE you but half ſo wiſe as you're ſevere, ' 
Our youthful poet ſhould not need to fear: 
To his green years your cenſures you would ſuit, 
Not blaſt the bloſſom, but expect rhe fruit, 
The ſex, that beſt dot s pleaſure underſtand, 
Will always chooſe to err on other hand. 
They check not him that's aukward in delight 
But clap the young 1ogue's cheek, and ſet him 
right. 
Thus hearten'd well, and fleſh'd upon his prey, 
The youth may prove a man another day. 
Your Ben and Fletcher, in their firſt young flight, 
Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write; : 
But hopp d about, and ſhort excurſions made 
From bough to bough, as if they were afraid, 
And each was guilty of ſome lighted maid. 
Shakeſpeare's own Muſe her Pericles firſt bore ; 
The prince of Tyre was elder than the Moor: 
*Tis miracle to ſee a firſt good play; 
All hawthorns do not bloom on Chriſtmas-day. 
A flender poet muſt have time to grow, 
And ſpread and burnith as his brothers do. 


| 


| 


Who ſtill looks lean, ſure with ſome pox is curſt: | 


Eut no man can be Falſtaff - ſat at firſt. 

Then damn not, but indulge his rude eſſays, 

Encourage him, and bloat him up with praiſe, 

That he may get more bulk before he dies: 

He's not yet fed enough for ſacrifice. 

Perhaps, if now your grace you will not grudce, 

He may grow up to wiite, and you to judge. 
Vos III 
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VI. 
1 


Intended to have been ſpoken by the Lady 
HEN. Mar. WzxTworkTH, When 
C ALIS ro was acted at Court. 


A Jupiter I made I made my court in vaing 
I'll now aſſume my native ſhape again. 
I'm weary to be ſo unkindly us'd, 

And would not be a God to be refus'd. 


State grows uneaſy when it hinders love; 


A glorious burden, which the wiſe remove. 
Now as a nymph I need not ſue, nor try 

The force of any lightning but the eye. | 
Beauty and youth more than a God command ; 
No Jove could e'er the force of theſe withſtand. 
Vis here that ſovereign power admits diſpute ; 
Beauty ſometimes is juſtly abſolute. 

Our ſullen Cato's, wharſoe'er they ſay, 

Ev'n while they frown and dictate laws, obey. 


[You, mighty fir, our bonds more eaſy make, 


And gracctully, what all muſt ſuffer, take: 

Above thoſe forms the grave affect to wear; 

For tis not to be wiſe to be ſevere. 

True wiſdom may ſome gallantry admit, 

And ſoften buſineſs with the charms of wit. 

Theſe peaceful triumphs with your cares you bought, 
And from the midſt of fighting nations brought. 
You only hcar it thunder from afar, 

And tit in peace the arbiter of war: 

Peace, tlie loath'd manna, which hot brains deſpiſe. 
You knew its worth, and made it carly prize : 

And in its happy leiſure fit and ſee 


The promiſes of more felicity : 


1 wo glorious nymphs of your own pgodlike line, 
Whoſe morning rays like noon-tide ſtrike and ſhine ; 
Whom you to ſuppliant monarchs ſhall diſpoſe, 

To bind your friends, and to diſarm your tors. 


— — 


VII. 
CEPT HS @-D V-2 


T0 LAB Wa WH OF: MOSD © 
OR SIR FOPLING FLUTTER. 


[By Sir GxoxGE ETHEREGE, 1676. } 


OST modern wits ſuch monſtrous fools have 
ſhown, | 

They ſeem not of heaven's making, but their own. 

Thoſe nauſeous harlequins in tarce may pats ; 

But there goes more to a ſubſtantial aſs : 

Something of man mult be expos'd to view, 

That, gallants, they may more reſemble you. 

Sir Fopling is a fool ſo nicely writ, 

The ladies would miſtake him ic; A wit; 


1 
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And, when he ſings, talks loud, — IX. 
: | PROLOGUE TO CASAR BORGIA. 
I vow, ay 0 ont ary 3 : * 
So briſk, ſo gay, fo travel” refin* 1. N 
As he took pains to pratf upon his kind. cool, [By Mir. N. LE r, 1630. ] 
True ſops help nature's work, and go to [c I vnhapp * * 4 
1 4. eee y man, who once has trail'd a pen, 
To file and finith God Almigity s fool. all : Lives not ih picaſe himſelſ, but other men; 
} Yet none Sarto pling Rim, or him can cal; | Is alway» drudging, waſtes his lite and blood, 
He's knight o th* ſhire, and repreſents you all. : 


Legion's his name, a people in a man. : bat praiſe ſor*er the poetry deferve, 
His bulky folly — as it gocs, Yet every fool can bid the poct ſtarve. 


* * a . 
From each he meets he culls whate'er he can; 5 only eats and drinks what you think good 
And, rolling o'er you, like a frow-ball grows: That tumbi.ng letcher to revenge is bent, 


- . les 0 ; . Becaufe he tlunks himfelf or whore is meant 
— 3 . * r _ 7 94 a |Nanie hut a cucFoid, ali the city fwarms; 

a taught the tols, a graduate ach om as Ye po Ludgate is in arms: 
His ſword-Krot this, his cravat that detign'd; 


| . Were there no icar of Antichriſt or France, 
And this, the yard-long ſnake, he twirls behind. — 
From one the ſacred periwie he gain'd, j In the beft time poor poets tive by chance. 


—— : Either you come not here, or, as you grace 
Which wind — 1 We nar b propane d., Some old acquaintance, — the place, 
Another's caving * ny — Coreicts and qualmiſh, with a yawning tace: 
Which with - ſhox cats ail The haut heſore, | You ſleep Her wit, and by my troth you may z 
_ —_ — — — 2 Moſt ot your talents he another way. 

And riſ-s with a water-ſpaniel ſhake. one wed Od lo 

As for his fonge, the lodies dear deiighn, You jove io hear of ſome prodig ous tale, 


Theſe ſure he took from moit of you who write. 1 — 2 — — 
Yet every man 5 late hom what he ſear'd; Foth tor yourſelves and all the world beide. 
For no vic icol is humed tom te herd, ne theatre the- e is of vaſt reſort, 
Which whilome of Requeſts was called the Court; 
— cc fut row the great Exchunge of News *tis hizlt, 
And tull of hum and buz from noon t. Il nigiu. 
Up ſtairs and down you run, as 10r a rae, 
VIII. And each man cars three nations in his facc. 
So big vou look, though claret you retrench, 
JJC That, arm'd with tottled ale, you huff the French. 
Rut ali your entertainment ſtill is ted 
Ry villains in your own dull iflard bred. 
Wouid you return to us, we dare engave 
By Mr. N. Lex, 1678. 10 ſhe you better rozucs upon the ſtare. 
ou know ro po:fon but plam ratſbane liere ; 
i-cath's more tefin'd, and better bred cdewliere. 


TO MITHRIDDATEF, KING OF POXTUS. 


OI VF ſcen a pair of faithful lovers die: 


Turey have a civil way in Italy 
And much you care; ior molt of you will hy ſmelling a pertume to make you die; 
cry, A trick would make you lay your ſnuff-Hhox by. 
Vas a juſt judgment on their conſtancy. Murder's a trade, ſo known and praciis'd there, 
For, heaven be thank'd, we live in ſuch an ave, That *tis intallible as is the char. 


When no man dies lor lo e, but on the ſtave : 
And ev*n thoſe niartyrs are hut rare in plays 
A curſcd ſign how much true faith decays. 
Love is ro more a violent defire : 

"Tis a mere netap!or, a painted fire. _ — — — 
In all our ſex, the name examin'd well, 
Tis pride to gain, and vanity to tell. 


Put, mark their feaſt, you ſhall behold ſuch pranks; 
The pope fays grace, but "tis the devil gives thanks. 


In v'oman, *tis of ſubtle intereſt made: X. 
Curſe on the punk ti;at made it ficſt a trade! A 8 EE. IE 2 OS 
She tirſt did wit's prerozative remove, ul 


And made a fool preſume to prate of jove. 


Let honour and preſerment go for gold; Nm 
Put glorious beauty is not to be ſold: 

Or, if it be, tis at a rate ſo high, 1 the firſt proſeſſor of our art, 
Thar nothing but adoring it ſhould buy A 


t country wakes, ſung bailads from a cart. 
To prove this true, if Latin be no treſpaſs, 
Dicitur & plauſtris vexiſſe Poemata Theſpis. 
But AÆſchylus, ſays Horace in ſome page, 
Where both the giver and the taker cheat. Was the firſt mountebank that trod the ſtage: 
Men hut refine on the old half-crown way; Yet Athens never knew your learned ſport 
And women #ght, Lke Swiſſers, for their pay. Ot toffing pocts in a tennis-court. 


Yet the rich cullies may their boaſting ſpare ; 
They purchaſc but ſophiſticated ware. 
*Tis prodigality that buys deceit, 
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Put tis the talent of our Engliſh nation, 
Still to be plotting ſome new reſormation: 
And few years hence, if anarchy gors on, 

ack Preſbyrer ſhall here ere& his throne, 

k out a tub with preaching once a day, 

And every prayer he longer than a play. 
Then all your heathen wits ſhall goto pot, 
For diſhelievinę of a Popiſh-plot : 
Your ports ſhall he vs'd like infidels, 
And worſt the author of the Oxford be!!s: 
Nor ſhould we ſcape the ſentence, to depart, 
Ev*n in ovr firſt original, a cart. 
No zealous brother there would want a ſtone, 
Jo maul us cardinals, and pelt pope Joan : 
Relix. on, learning, wit, would be ſuppreſt, 
Rags of the whore, and trappings of the beaſt : 
Scot, Svarez, Jom of Aquin, muſt go cown, 
As chief ſu; porters ot the triple crown; 
And Ariflotle*s tor deſtruction ripe ; 
Some ſay, he call'd the ſoul an organ-pipe, 
Which by ſome little he p of derivation, 
Shall then be prov'd a pipe of infpirat.on. 


_— — — — 


XI. 


A PROLOGUE. 


F yet there he a few that take delight 
In that wh:ch reaſonable men ſhould write ; 
To them alone we dedicate this night. 
The reſt may ſatisfy their cur / ous itch 
With city gazettes, or ſome factious ſpeech, 
Or whate'er libel, for the public good, 
Stirs up the ſhrove-tide crew to fire and hlood, 
Remove your henches, vou apoſtate p t, 
And take, above, rwelve penny worth of w:t; . 
Co back to your dear dancing on the rope, 
Or fee what's worſe, the devil and the pope. 
1 he plays that take on our corrupted ſtage, 
 Methinks, reſemble the diſtracted age; 
Noiſe, madneſs, all unreaſonable thines, 
That ſtrike at ſenſe, as rebels do at kings. 
The ſtyle of forty-one our poets write, 
And you are grown to judge like orty-eicht. 
Such cerifures ovr miſtaking audicpce make, 
That 'tis almoſt grown ſcanca'ion's to rake. 
They talk of fevers that inte tle brains; 
But nonſenſe is the new diſcaſ: that rewrs 
Weak ſtomachs, with a long d. taſe oppreſt, 
Cannot the cord:als of ſtrong wit digeſt. 
Theretore thin pour. ſhnient of farce ye chooſe, 
Decoctions of a barley -water Muſe : 
A meal of tragedy Would make you ſick, 
Unleſs it were a very tender chick. 
Some ſcenes in ſippets would te worth aur time - 
Thofe would yo down ; ſome love thats poaci:'d in 
rhyme ; 

If theſe ſhovld fail 
We mutt lie Cown, and, after all avr cott, 
Keep holiday, like watermen in hoſt; 
White you turn players on the world's creat Race, 
And ac: yourſelves the tarce of your Gwn age. 


0 


8 
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XII. 
EPILOGUE 


TO A TRAGEDY CALLED TAMERLANE, 


[By Mr. Savxpres.] 


ADIFS, the beardleſs author of this day 

Commends to yo-1 the fortune of his play. 
A wom:m-wit has often grac'd the ſtage ; 
But he's the firſt boy-poet of our age. 
Early as is the year his fancies blow, 
Lire Young Narciſſus peeping tlrough the ſnow. 
Thus Cowley blofſom'd ſoon, yet fiouriſh'd long; 
This is as forward, and may prove as ſtrong. 
Youth with the fair ſhould always favour find, 
Or we are damn'd difſemblers of our kind. | 
What's all this love they put into our parts? 
"Tis hut the pit-a-pat of rwo young hearts. 
Should hag and grey-beard make ſuch tender 

moan, 

' Faith, you'd even truſt them to themſclves alone, 
| And cry, Let's go, here's nothing to he done. 
Sirce Love's our hufineſs, as tis your delight, 
"The young, who beſt can practiſe, beſt can write. 
What though he be not come to his tuil power, 
He's mendine and improving every hour. 
You fly ſhe-jockies of the Fox and pit, 
Are pleas'd to find a hot unbroken wit: 
; By management he may in time be made, 
Nut there's no hopes of an old batrer*d jade 
(Faint and unrerv*d he runs into a ſweat, 
And always tails you at the ſecond heat. 


— . —ß 


XIII. 
PROLOGUE 


TO THF UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 


RE fam'd Italian Muſe, whoſe rhymes ad- 
vance 
Orlando, and the Paladins of France, 
* ecorc's, that, when our wit and ſenſe is fown, 
bis lodg'd within the circle of the moon 
In earthen jars, which one, who thither ſoar'd, 
(Set to his noſe, ſnufFd up, and was reſtor'd. 
W hateber the ſtory be, the moral's true; 
[The wit se ſoſt in town, we find in you. 
Our poets their fled parts may draw from hence, 
And fill their wine» ads vith ſober ſeyſe. 
When London votes with Southwark”, diſagree, 
Here n as they gad their long} oft loyalty. 
Nere buf, ſevates, to th' old ga {fr rclin'd, 
May ſnuſt rhe votes their ſello . jeft he ind; 
Vour country yeirhbours when t!:cir grain grows dear, 
May come, and find their laſt provif on here: 
*hereas we cannot much lament our loſs, 
Who age c cury'd back, nor brought one croſs. 
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We lock'd what ves would bring; 
Hut they help'd us, juſt as they did the king. 
Yet we deſpair not; for we now lay forth 
The Sybils books to thoſe who know their worth; 
And though the firſt was ſacrific'd before, 
Theſe volumes doubly will the price reſtore. 
Our poet bade us hope this grace to find, 

To whom by long preſcription you are kind. 
He, whoſe undaunted Muſe, with loyal rage, 
Has never ſpar d the vices of the age, 

Here finding nothing that his ſpleen can raiſe, 
Is forc'd to turn his ſatire into praiſe. 


PE ..... — —- — 


0 


XIV. 
PROLOGUE 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNFSS, UPON RIS FIRST 
AYPEARANCE AT THE DUKE $S THEATRE, 
AFTER HIS RETURN FROM SCOTLAND, 
1682. 


N thoſe cold regions which no ſummers chgar, 
Where brooding darkneſs covers half the year, 

To hollow caves the ſhivering natives go; 
Pears rage abroad, and hunt in tracks of ſnow. 
But when the tedious twilight wears away, - 
And ſtars grow paler at th* approach of day, 
"The longing crowds to frozen mountains run; 
Happy who firſt can ſee the glimmering ſun: 
The ſurly ſavage offspring diſappear 
And curſe the bright ſucceſſor of the year. 
Yet, though rough bears in covert ſeek defence, 
White foxes ſtay, with ſeeming innocence : { 
That crafty kind with day-light can diſpenſe. 
Still we are throng'd fo full with Reynard's race, 
That loyal ſubjects ſcarce can find a place: 
Thus modeſt truth is caſt behind the crowd: 
Truth ſpeaks too low ; hypocriſy too loud. 
Let them be firſt to flatter in ſucceſs ; | 
Duty can ſtay, but guilt has need to preſs ; 
Once, when true zeal the ſons of God did call, 
To make their ſolemn ſhew at Heaven's Witehall, 
The fawning devil appea:;”'d among the reſt | 
And made as good a courtier as the beſt. 
The friends of Job, who rail'd at him before, 
Came cap in hand when he had three times more. 
Vet late repentance may, perhaps be true; 
Kines can ſorgive, if rebels can but ſue: 
A tyrant's power in rigour is expreſt; 
The father yearns in tlie true prince's breaſt. 
We grant, an o'ergrown Whig no grace can mend; 
But moit are habes, that know not they offend. 
The crowd, to reftleſs motion itill inclin'd, 
Are clouds, thaut-tack according to the wind. 
Driven by their chiefs they ſtorms of hailſtones pour; 
"Then mourn, and ſotten to a filent ſhower. 
O welcome to this much-offending land, 
The prince that brings forgiveneſs in las hand! 
Thus angels on glad meſſages appear: 
Ihe ir firſt ſalute cornmands us not to fear: 
Thus heaven, that could con ſtrain us to obey, 
With reverence if we might preſume to ſay) 
Seems to relax the rights of ſovereign ſway : 
Permits to man the choice of goor! an ill. 


And makes us happy by our own free-will, 
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XV. 
PROLOGUE TO THE EARL OF ESSEX. 
[By Mr. J. Baxxs, 1682.] 


SPOKEN TO THE KING AND QUEFN AT Turin 
COMING TO THE HOUSE. 


HEN firſt the ark was landed on the ſhore, 


no more; 

When tops of hills the longing patriarch faw, 
And the new ſcene of earth hegan to draw; 

The dove was ſent to view the waves decreaſe, 
And firſt brought back to man the pledge of peace 
"Tis needleſs to apply, when thoſe appear, 
Who bring the olive, and who plant it here. 

We have hefore our eyes the royal dove, 

Still innocent ac harbinger of love: 

The ark is open'd to diſmits the train, 

And people with a better race the plain. 

Tell me, ye powers, why ſhould vain man purſue, 
With endleſs toil, each object that is new, 

And for the ſeeming ſubſtance leave the true ? 5 
Why ſhould he quit for hopes his certain good, 
And loath the manra of his daily food ? 

Muſt England ſtill the ſcene of dangers be, 

Toft and tempeſtuous, like our ambient ſea ? 
Muſt ſtill our weather and our wills agree? 

| Wirhout our blood our libertics we have: 

Who that is free would fight to be a ſlave? 

Or, what can wars to after-times aſſure, 

Of which our preſent age is not ſecure ? 

All that our monarch would for us ordain, 

Is but t' enjoy the bleſſings of his reign. 
Ourfland's an Eden, and the main's our ſence, 
While we preſerve our ſtate of innocence : 

That loſt, then heaſts their brutal force employ, 
And firſt their lord, and then themſelves deſtroy. 
What civil broils have coſt, we know too well; 
Oh! let it be enough that once we fell! 

And every heart confpire, and every tongue, 
Still to have ſuch a king, and this king long. 


———— — ——— —— — rũ 


XVI. 
AN EPILOGUE 


FOR 7HE KING'S nous. 


E ac by Hts and ſtarts, like drowning men, 
But ju!t peep up, and then pop down again 
Let thoſe who call us wicked change their ſenſe ; 
For never men liv'd more on Providence. 

Not lottery cavaliers are half ſo poor, 

Nor broken cits nor a vacation whore. 

Not courts, nor courtiers living on the rents 

Ot the three laſt ungiving parliaments : 

So wretched, that, if Pharaoh could divine, 

* might have ſpar'd his dream of ſeven lean 


kine, 


And chang'd his vifon for the Muſes nine. 


And heaven had vow'd to curſe the ground 
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The comet, that, they ſay, portends a dearth, 
Was but a vapour drawn from play-houſe earth: 
Pent there fince our laſt fire, and. Lilly ſays, 
Foreſhews our change of ſtate, and thin third Cays. 
is not our want of wit that keeps us poor 

For then the printer's preſs would ſuffer more. 
Their pamphletteers each day their venom ſpit; 
They thrive by treaſon, and we ſtarve by wit. 
Confeſ; the truth, which of you has not la:d 
Four farthings out to buy the Hatfield maid ? 

Or, which is duller yet, and raore would ſpite us, 
Democritus's wars with Heraclitus ? 

Such are the autbors, who have run us down, 
And exercis'd you critics of the town. 

Yet theſe are pearls to your lampooning rhymes, 
Y* abuſe yourſelves more duily than the times. 
Scandal, the glory of the Engliſh nation, 

1s worn to rags, and ſcribbled out of faſhion. 

such harmleſs thruſts, as if, like fencers wiſe, 
They had agreed their play beſore their prize. 


Faith, they may hang their harps upon the willows ; 


"Tis juſt like children when they box with pillows. 
Then put an end to civil wars for ſhame ; 

Let each knight-errant, who has wrong d a dame, 
Throw down his pen, and give her, as he can, 

The ſatisfaction of a gentleman. 


———— m 


XVII. 
PROLOGUE 


TO THE ROYAL BROTHFR: OR, THE PERSIAN 
PRINCE. 


[By Mr. SouTnErNy, 1682.] 


ETS, like lawful monarchs, rul'd the ſtage, 


Till critics, like damn'd Whigs, debauch'd our 


age. 

Mark how they jump: critics would regulate 

Our theatres, and Whigs reform our tate : 

Both 1 love, and both (plague rot them) 
ate. 

The critic humbly ſeems advice to bring ; 

The fawning Whig petitions to the king: 

But one's advice into a ſatire ſlides; 

T'other's petition a remonſtrance hides. 

Theſe will no taxes give, and thoſe no pence ; 

Critics would ſtarve the poet, Whigs the prince. 

The critic all our troops of friends diſcards ; 

Juſt ſo the Whig would fain pull down the guards. 

Guards are illegal, that drive fors away, 

As watchful ſhepherds that fright beaſts of prey. 

Kings, who diſband ſuch needleſs aids as theſe, 

Are ſaſe —as long as e'er their ſubjects pleaſe : 

And that would be till next queen Beſs's night: 

Which thus grave penny chroniclers indite. 

dir Edmunbury firſt, in woful wiſe, 

Leads up the ſhow, and milks their maudlin eyes. 

There's not a butcher's wiſe but dribs her part, 

And pities the poor pageant from her heart ; 

Who, to provoke revenge, rides round the fire, 

And, with a civil conge, dos retire: 
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[But guikleſs blood to ground muſt never fall; 

There's Antichriſt behind, to pay for all. 

The punk of Babylon in pomp appears, 

A lewd old gentleman of ſeventy years : 

Whoſe age in vain our mercy would implore 

Cor few take pity on an old caſt-whore. R 

The devil, who brought him to the ſhame, takes 
art; 

Sits check by jowl, in hlack, to cheer his heart; 

Like thief and parſon in a Ty- burn cart. 

The word is z2rven, and with a loud huzza 

The mitred moppet from iis chair they draw: 

On the ſlain corpſe contending nations fall: 

Alas! what's one poor among them all ! 

He burns; no- all arts your triumphs ring: 

And next, for faſhion, cry, God ſave the king 

A needful cry in midſt of ſuch alarms, 

When torty thouſand men are up in arms. 

Rut after he's once ſaved, to make amends, 

In each ſucceeding health they damn his friends : 

So God begins, but ſtill the devil ends. 

What it ſome one, inſpir'd with zeal, ſhould call, 

Come, let's go cry, God ſave him at Whitehall? 

His belt friends would not like this over-care, 

Or think him cer the ſafer for this prayer. 

Five praying ſaints are by an at allow'd ; 

But not the whole church- mĩlitant in crowd. 

Yet, mould he wen all the true petitions drain 

Of Prefbyterians, who would kings maintain, 

Ot forty-thouſand, five would ſcarce remain. 


— .. — — 


| 


XVIII. 


EPILOGUE TO THE SAME. 


Virgin poet was ſerved up to-day, 
Who, till this hour, ne er cackled ſol a play. 
He's neither yet a Whig nor Tory-hoy: 
Rut, like a girl whom ſeveral would enjoy, 
Regs leave to make the heſt of his own natural toy. 
Were I to play my callow autior's game, 
| The king's houſe would inftruct me hy the name. 
| There's loyalty to one; I wiſh no more: 
A commonwealth founc's like a common whore. 
Let huſband or gallant be what they will, 
One part of woman is tree Tory ſtill. 
If any ſactious ſpirit ſhonld rebel, 
Our ſex, with caic, can every rifing quell. 
Then, as you hope we ſhould your failings hide, 
An honett jury for our play provide. 
Whigs at their poets never take offence ; 
They ſave dull culprits, wao have murder'd ſenſe. 
Though nonſenſe is a nauſcous heavy maſs, 
The vehicle xall'd Faction makes it paſs. 
Faction in play 's the commonwealth-man's bribe; 
The leaden farti.ng of the canting tribe: 
Though vold in payment laws and ſtatutes make it, 
The neiglihourhood, that knows the man, will take it. 
['Tis ſaction buys the votes of half the pit: 
Their's is the penſion- parliament of wit. 
In city- clubs their verom let them vent; 
For there tis ſafe, in its own cleinent. 
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Here, where their madneſs can have no pretence, 
Let them forget themſelves an hour of ſenſe. 

In one poor iſle, why ſhould two factions be? 
Small difference in your vices I can ſee: 

In drink and drabs hoth ſides too well agree. 
Would there were more preſerments in the land: 
If places fell, the party could no: and: 

Of this damn'd grievance every Whig complains: 
They grunt like hogs till they have got their grains. 
Mean time you ſee what trade our plots advance; 
We ſend each year good money into France; 

And they that know what merchandize we nerd, 
Send o'er true Proteſtants to mend our breed. 


X1X. 
PROLOGUE 


TO THE DUKE OF cis, 1683. 


UR play 's a paralle! : the Holy League 


Begot our Covenant: Guifards ot the Whig :, 


Whate'er our hot-brain'd ſheriffs did advance 

Was, like our faſhions, firſt produc'd in France 

And, when worn out, well ſcourg'd, and baniin'd 
there, 

Sent over, like their co!ly begrars, here, 

Could the ſame trick, rwice play*d, our nation gull? 

It looks as if the devil were grown dull, 

Or ſerv'd us up, in ſcorn, his bro'ten meat, 

And thought we were not worth a better cheat. 

The fulſome Covenant, one would think in reaſon, 

Had given us all our beilies full of treaſon: 

And yet, the name but charg'd, our naſty nation 

Chaws its own excrement, th* Aſſociation. 

"Tis true we have not learn'd their poiſoning way, 

For that's a mode but newly come in play; 

Refides, your drug's uncertain to prevail; 

Bur your true Proteſtant can never fail, 

Witli that compendious inſtrument a fail. 

Go on; and bite, cen though the hoo' lies bare; 

Twice in ore age expel the lawful heir: 

Once more decide religion by the ſword ; 

And purchaſe tor us a new tyrant lord. 

Pray for your king; but yet your purſes ſpare : 

Make him not two · pence richer by your prayer. 

To ſhew you love him much, chaftiſe him more 

And make him very great, and very poor. 

Puſh him to wars, but ſtill ro pence advance; 

Let him loſe England, to recover France. 

Cr freedom up with popular no.ſy votes: 

And get enough to cut each other's throats. 

Lop all the rights that fence your monarch's throne ; 

For fear of too much power, pray leave him none. 

A noiſe was made of arbitrary foray 

But, in revenge, you Whigs have 10und a way, 

An arhitrary duty now to pay. 

Let his own ſervants turn, to ſave their Nate ; 

Glean from his plenty, and his wants ſorlake. 

But let ſome Judas near his perſon ſtay, 
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mgm London independent of the crown 

A realm apart; the kingdom of the town. 

Let ignoramus juries find no traitors: 

And iznoramus poets ſcribble ſatires. 

And, that your meaning none may fail to ſcan, 
Do what in coffee-houſes you hegan ; 
Hull cown the maſter, and ſet up the man. 


— . —ñ——h— ü 


XX. 


EP IL OGCE TO THE SAME. 


X UCH time and trouble this pooy play has coft; 
1 And, faith, I doutred once the cauſe was loft. 
Yer no one man was meant; nor great nor ſmall; 

'Ovr poets, hike frank gameſters, threw at all. 
They took ro finvie aim 

Tut, like bold hoys, true to their prince and hearty, 
| Huz7za'd, and fir'd broadiides at the whole party. 
Duels are crimes ; but, when the cauſe is right, 

In battle every man is hound to fi Zh. 

Tor what ſhovid hinder me to ſell my ſæin 

Dear as I could, if once my hand were in? 

Se defencendo never was a tin. 


[Tis a tine world, my maſters, right or wrone, 


The Whigs muſt talk, and Tories hold their tongue. 

They muit do all they can 

But we, forſooth, muſt hear a chriſtian mind; 

And fight, like boys, wita one hand ty'd behind. 

Nay, and when one boy's down, *twere wondrous 
nice 

To cry box fair, and give him time to riſe. 


Would any of you ſparks, if Nan or Mally 

Tipt you th* inviting wink, ſtand ſhall 1; Hall 1? 
A trimmer cry'd (that heard me tell the ſtory), 
Fie, miſtreſs * Cooke ! faith, your'e too rank a Tory! 
Wiſh not Whigs hang'd, but pity their hare! caſes ; 
You women love to ſee men make wry faces. 

Pray fir, ſaid I, dont think me ſuch a [ew ; 

I ſay no more, hut give the devil his due. 

Lenitives, ſays he, ſuit be{t with our condition. 
Jack Ketch, ſays I, s an excellent phyſician. 

1 love no hlood—Nor I, Sir, as 1 breathe; 

But hanging is a fine « ry kind of death. 

We Trimmers are for holding all things even : 
Yes—uft like him that hung twixt hell and heaven. 
Have we not had men's lives enough already? 

Yes ſure: hut you're ſor holding all things Ready : 
Nov, fince the weight hangs all on our fide, brother, 
You Trimmer; ſhould, to poize it, hang on t'other. 
Damn'd nevrers, in their middle way of ſteering, 
Are neither fiſh nor fleſh, nor good red-herring: 
Not Whigs nor Tories they; nor this nor that; 

Not birels, nor beaſts; but juſt a kind of bat, 

A rwilight animal, true to neither cauſe, 

With Tory wings, but Whiggith teeth and claws. 


To ſwallow tac laſt ſop, and then betray. 


* The aQtreſs, who ſpake the epilogue. 


When fortune favours, none but fools will dally: : 
| 


\ 
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DRYDEN'S 


XXI. 
ANOTHER EPILOGUE. 


ISTEXDED TO HAVE REEN SPOKEN TO THE 
FLAY, BFFUKE LT WAS FORBIDDEN LAST 
drama . 


WO houſes join'd, two ports to a play ? 
You noiſy Whigs will ſurc be plcas'd to 


day; : 
It looks fo like two ſhrieves the city wav. 
ut, tince our diſcords and diviſions ceaſe, 
You, Bilboa gallants, learn to keep the peace: 
Make here no tilts: let our poor age aione : 7 
Ur, it a decent murther muſt be done, 
May take a civil turn to Mary-bone. 
if not, I ſwear, we'll puli up all our benches ; 
Not 10r your fakes, but for our orange wenches : 
For you thruft wide ſometimes: ard many a ſpark, 
hat miſſes one, can hit the other mark. 
"lis makes our boxes full ; tor men of ſenſe 
Pay their tour ſhillings in their own detence 3 
"That ſate behind the ladies they may ttay, 
Veep o'er the tanf, and judge the Hoody iray. 
ut other tots give beauty worle alarms; 
Ihe ie poetarum 's up in arms: 
No woman's trame ther lihe ls has eſcap'd; 
Their ink runs venom, and their pens are clapt, 
When fighs and prayers their ladies Can ot move, 
They rail, write treaton, and turn Whigs to love. 
Nay, nd | tear they worſe defi ns advance, 
Tuere's a damn'd iwwve-trick now trough o'er from 
France ; 
We charm in vain, and drefs, and keep a pother, 
Whilſt thoſe falſe rozues are ogling onc anoticr. 
All ſins betice; amit ſome expiat.on ; 
But tliis againſt our ſex is plain damnation. 
They join for libels too theſe women haters; 
And, as thev club tor love, they club jor ſatires : 
The deſt on 't is they hurt not: tor they wear 
Stangs in their tails, thieir only venom's there. 
lis true, ſome ſhot at firſt the ladies hit, 
While able markſmen made, and men of wit : 
But now the tools give fire, whoſe bounce is louder : 
And yet, like mers irain-bands, they ihout but 


powder. 
Libels, like plots, ſweep all in their firſt fury; 
Then dwindle like an igr.oramus jury: 


Thus age begins with touzing and with tumbling ; 
But grunts, and groans, and ends at laſt in tumbling. 


ſO OE 


* Langbaine ſays, this play found many enemies 
at its farſt appearance on the ſtage. 


Hence Mr. Pope's couplet, Eſſay on Criticiſra. 
ver. 543. 


* The modeſt fan was lifted up no mere, 
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XXII. 


PROLOGUE 


TO THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD, 


SPOKEX BY MR. HART, AT THE ACTING OF 


THE SILENT WOMAN, 


WHAT Greece, when learning flouriſh'd, only 
knew, 

Athenian judges, you this day renew. 

Here too are annual rites to Pallas done, 

And here poetic prizes loſt or won. 

Merthinks 1 ſee you, crown'd with olives, fit, 

And ttrike a ſacred horror from the pit. 

A day of doom is this of your decree, 

Where cv'n the beſt are but by mercy free: 

A Cay which rone but Jonſon durit have wiſh'd 
to Ice, 

Here they, who long have known the uſeful ſtage, 

Come to be taught themſelves to teach the age. 

As your commiſſioners our ports go, 

o Cuitivate the virtue which you ſow z 

an your Lyceum firſt themſcives refin'd, 

And delezated thence to human-kind. 

But as ambaſſadors, when long from home, 

For new inſtructions to their princes come; 

do pucts, who your precepts have torgot, 

Return, and beg they may be betrer taught : 

Folles and faults elſewhere by them are ſhown, 

| But by your manners they correct their own. 

TH” illiterate writer, emp'tic-Ike, applies 

To minds diſca>*c, unſaſc, chance, remedies: 

The learn'd in ſchools, where knowledge firſt be- 
gan, 

Studies with care th-anatomy of man; 

Sees V.rtue, vice, and paſſions, in their cavſe, 

And tame trom ſcience, not from ſortune, draws. 

| 50 | oetry, Which is in Oxtord made 

An art, in London only is a trade. 

There haughty dunces, whoſe unlearned pen 

Could neter ſpell grammar, would be reading men. 

Such build their potts the Lucretian way; 


do tnany huddled attoms make a play; 


And it they hit in order by ſome chance, by 
They call that nature, whuch is ignorance. 

To ſuch a fame let mere trown-wits aſpire, 

And their gay nonſenſe their own cits admire. 

Our poet, could he find forgiveneſs here, 

Would with it rather than a plaudit there. 

He owns no crown from thoſe Prætorian bands, 
But knows that right is in the ſunate's hands, 

| Not impudent enough to hope your praiſe, { 


Low at the Muſes feet his wreath he lays, 
And, where he took it up, reſigns his bays. 
Kings make their pocts whom themſclves think 


t, 


* And virgin. fmil'd at what they Baſh's before.” But tes "2! - afTraze makes authentic wat. 
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XX111. 
EPILOGUE, 


SPOKEN BY THE SAME, 
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"Tis all we can return for favours paſt, 

Whole holy memory ſhall ever laſt, 

For patronage vom him whoſe care preſides 

| O'er every nomle art, and every ſcience guides: 
Bathurit, a name the learn'd with reverence knwyy, 
And ſcarcely more to his own Virgil owe ; 


O poor Dutch peaſ Ving d with all his ſear, Whoſe age enjoys but what his youth deſerv d, 
N Flies with e — when the French arnzs To rule thoſe Muſes whom beſore he ſerv' d. 


draw near, 
Then we with our N train come down, 
For refuge hitler, from th' inected town : 
Heaven for our ſins this ſummer has thought fit 
To viſit us with all the plagues of wit. 
A French troop firſt ſwept all things in its way; 
But thoſe hot Monfieurs were too quick to ſtay: 
Yet, to our coſt, in that ſhort time, we find 
They left their itch of novelty benind. 
Th' Italian merry-andrews took their place, 
And quite debauch'd tie ſtage with leo grimace: 
Inſtead of wit, and humouts, your g 
Was there to ſee two hobby -hor les igt; 
Stout Scaramoucha with ruth lance rode in, 
And ran a tilt at centaur Arlequin, 
For love you heard how amorous atles bray*d, 
And cats in gutters gave their feccnade. 
Nature was out of countenance, and each day 
Some new - born moniter theven you tor a play. 
But when all fail'd, to ſtrike the Nage quite dumb, 
Thoſe wicked engines call'd machines are come. 
Thunder and ligltning now ſot wit are play d. 
And ſhortly ſcenes in Lapland w.ll be laid, 
Art magic is for poetry proteſt ; 
And cats and dogs, and cach ob ſcener beaſt, 
To which Agyptian dotards once did bow, 
Upon our Englith ſtage ate worſhip'd now. 
Witchcraft reigns there, and raiſes to renown 
Macheth and Simon Magus oi the town, 
Fietcher*s deſpis d, your Jonion's out ot faſhion, 
And Wit the only drug in all the nation. 
In this low ebb our wares to you ate ſhown ; 
By you thoſe ſtaple authors worth is known; { 
For wit's a manutacture of your own. 


When you, who only can, their ſcenes have prais'd, 


We'll boldly back, and ſay, the price is rais'd. 
> —u— . — ———' 


. 
EPILOGUE, 


SPOKEN AT OXFORD, BY MRS. MARSHALL. 


FT has our poet wiſh'd, this happy ſeat 
Might prove his fading Muſe's laſt retreat: 

I wonder*'d at his wiſh, but now 1 find 
He ſought for quiet, and content of mind ; 
Which noiſeful towns and courts can never know, 
And only in the ſhades like laurels grow. 
Youth, ere it ſees the world, here ſtudies reſt, 
And age returning thence concludes it bett. 
What wonder if we court that happineſs 
Yearly to ſhare, which hourly you poſſeſs, 
Teaching ev*n you, while the vext world we ſhow, 
Your peace to value more, and better know ? 


His learning, and untainted manners too, 

WE find, Athenians, are deriv'd to you: 
[Such ancient hoſpitality there reſts 

In yours, as dwelt in the firſt Grecian breaſts, 
Whoſe kindneſs was religion to their gueſts. 
Such modeſty did to our ſex appear, 

As, had there heen po laws, we need not fear, 
vince cich of you mas our protector here. 
Converſe io chaſte, and fo ſtrict virtue ſhoven, 
As might Apolio with the Muſes own. 

Till our return, we muſt deſpair to find 
Judges fo juſt, ſo knowing, and ſo kind. 


XXV. 
PROLOGUE 


TO TKE UNIVERSITY UF OXFORD. 


ISCORD, and plots, which have uncone our 
age, 

With the ſame ruin have o'erwhelm'sd the ſtage. 
Our houfe has ſutfer'd in the common woe, 
We have heen troubled with Scotch rebels tco. 
Our bretluen are from Thames to Tweed departed, 6 
And of our fifters, all the kinder- hearted, 
10 Edinburgh gone, or coach d or carted. 
With bonny bluecap there they act all night 
For Scotch half-crown, in Engliſh three-pence hight. 
One nymph, to whom fat Sir John Falſtatf's lean, 
There with her ſingle perion falls the ſcene. 
Another, with long uſe and age decay'd, 
Div'd here old woman, and roſe there a maid. 
Our truſty door-keepers of former time 
There ſtrut and ſwagger in heroic rhyme. 
| Tack bur a copper lace to druggit ſuit, 
And there's a hero made without diſpute : 
And that, which was a capon's tail before, 
Becomes a plume for Indian emperor. 
But all his ſubjects, to expreſs the care 
Of imitation, go, like Indians, bare: 
Lac'd linen there would be a dangerous thing ; 
It might perhaps a new rebellion bring; 
The Scot, who wore it, would be choſen king. 
But why ſhould 1 theſe renegades deſcribe, 
When you yourſelves have ſeen a lewder tribe ? 
Teague has been here, and, to this learned pit, 
Wich 1riſh action ſlander'd Engliſh wit: 
You have beheld ſuch barbarous Macs appear, 
As merited a ſecond maſſacre : 
Such as, like Cain, were branded with diſgrace, 
and had their country ſtamp*d upon theip face. 

When ftrolers durſt preſume to pick your purſe, 
We humbly thought our broken troop not worſe. 
How ill ſoc'er our action may deſerve, 
| Oxford's a place where wit can never ſtarve. 


| 


* 
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XXVI. 
PROLOGUE 


TC THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


OUGH actors cannot much of learning boalt, 

Of all who want it, we admite it moit: 
We love the praiſes of a learned pit, 
As we remotely are ally'd to wit. 
We ſpeak our pocts wit; and trade in ore, 
Like thoſe, wliò touch upon the yol:'en. ſhore: 
Betwixt our judges can diſtinction make, 
Diſcern how much, and why, our ppems take: 
Mark if the fools, or men of ſerſe, rejoice ; 
Whether th* applauſe be only ſound or voce. 
When our fop-rallants, or our cet) folly, 

over-loud, it makes vs metanc:.ols : 
We doubt that ſcene which does their one rail, 
And, for their ignorance, contemn their prac. 
Judge then, if we who act, and t ey who write, 
Should not he proud of giving, vou delivhit. 
London likes grofsly ; but this nicer pit 
Examines, fathoms all the deptlis ot wit; 
The ready finger lays on every blot ; 
Knows what ſhould juſtly pleaſe, and wit foul 

nor. 

Nature herſelf lies open to your view ; 
You judge by her, what draught of her is true, 
Where outlines faiſc, and colours ſeem too taint, 
Where bunglers daub, and where truc pocts paint. 
But, by the ſacred genius of this place, 
By every Muſe, by each Comeſtic grace, 
Be kind to wit, which but endeavours well, 
And, where you judge, preſumes not to excel. 
Our poets hither for adoption come, 
As nations ſued tobe made tree of Rome: 
Not in the ſuſtragating tribes to ſtand, 
But in your utmoſt, laſt, provincial band. 
If his ambition may thoſe hopes purſue, 
Who with religion loves your arts and you, 
Oxford to him a dearer name ſhall be, 
Than lis own mother univer{ity. 
Thebes did his green, unknowir.v, youth engage; 
He cliooſes Athens in his riper ave. 


— —O——oeo .. rr —-—¼ 


XXVII. 
EPILOGUE 


TO COXKSTANTINE THE GREAT. 


[By Mr. N Le, 1633. ] 


UR hero's happy in the play's concluſion ; 
The lioly rogue at laſt has met confuſion : 
Though Arin. all along appear'd a ſaint, 
The laft act ſl. ew d him a true Proteſtant. 
Euſebius (for you know I read Greek authors) 
Reports, that aſter all theſe plots and ſlauglitcrs, 
The court of Conſtantine was full of glory, 
And every Trimmer turn'd addrefling Tory. 
Vor. III. 
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They foilow'd him in herds as they were mad: 

When Clauſe was king, then all the world was glad. 

Whigs kept the places they potſeſt before, 

And moſt were in a way ol getting more; 

Which was as much as ſaving, Gentlemen, 

Here's power and money to he rogues again. 

indee:, there vere A fort of peaking tools, 

Som Call them modes, but 1 call them fools) 

Men much more loval, though rot half fo loud; 

Buc the pour dev were caſt behind the crowd. 

For bold knuaves thr.ve wirt, out one grain of ſenſe, 

Bur vood men tturve for want of impudence. 

RNeties all lun, ftcre were a fort of wights, 

I rink my author calls them Teckelites, 

uchi heart, io ves ataink the king and laws, 

Hey lavour'd ev'n a foreien rebel's cauſe. 

When their own damn'd deſign was quaſh'd and 
A d, 

at Iraft {icy gave it their good word abroad. 

As many a man, vo, for a quiet lite, 

Brees out tits haftart, not to noſe his wiſe; 

Thus o'er tier dagung not tieſe Trimmers cry; 

and tough they cannot Feep it in their eye, 

They bind] it prentice to Count Teckeley. 

ny believe not the laſt plot; may l be c 

fi beheve they cer bekev'd the firſt. 

vo v onder their own plot no plot they think; 

{be man, that makes it, never ſmells the ſtink. 

And row it comes into my head, I'll tell 

hy the ſe damn d H rimmers tov'd the Turks ſowell. 

I! orig.ral Trimmer, though a friend to no man, 

Vet in his zcart ador'd a pretty woman; 

He knew tUiat Mahomet laid up for ever 

ind hact:.cy*d rogves, for every tric believer; 

And, wiich was more than mortal man c*er taſted, 

One pleaſure that tor threeſ.ore twelvemonths laſted ; 

To turn for this, may ſurely be forgiven : 

Who'd not he circumcis'd for uch a heaven ? 


— — TT} : 
XXVIII. 
PK Oö % Urn 


TO THE DISAPPOINTMENT: OR, THE MOTHER 
IN FASHION. _ 


[By Mr. Sev TuEerNT, 1684. ] 


Spoken by Mr. BeTTEa TOR. 


OW comes it, zentlemen, that now a-days, 
V hen all of you ſo ſhrewdly judge of plays, 
Our ports tax you £11 with want of ſenſe ? 

All projorves treat you at your Own EXPence. 
Sharp c:t.2e05 a wifer way can yo; 

They make you fools, hut never call you fo. 
They, in vov! manners, ſeldom make a ſlip, 

But treat a common whore with lady ſhip: 

But here each ſaucy wit at random writes, 

And uſes ladies as he uſes knights. 

Our author, young and grateiul in lis natute, 

| Vows, that from him ro nymph deſerves a ſatire: 
Nor will he ever draw -I mean his rhyme — 


n the {weet partaker of his crins 
X 
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Nor is he yet fo ho!d an un dertaker, | 
To call men fools ; tis railing at their Maker. 
Beſides, he fears to ſpl.t upon that ſhel:; 

He's young enouzh to be a ſop himfelt; 

And, it his praiſe can bring you all a- bed, 


How Penſylvania's air agrees with Quakers, 
And Carolina's with Afﬀociators : 
Foth ev'n too good for madmen and for traitors. 


Truth is, our land with ſaints is ſo run o'er, 


He ſwears ſuch ho:;-ctul yo th no nation ever med. And every ave prottuce> ſuch a fore, 


Your ru'fes, we prefunie, in ſuch s caſe, 
Y our farher choc, becy iſo he lik'd the face ; 
And, often, they ſupply*d your mother's pints. 
The dry nurſe was vour mether's ancient maid, 
Who knew ſome form-r 01-1 ſhe ne*cr heir, d. 
Petwixt them botii, for mik and ſugar -c. my, 
Your ſucking-hortles were well ſtor'd with brandy. 
Your father, to initiate your diſcourſ.;, 
Meant to have taught you n ſt to ſwear and cork, 
Rut vas prevented hy each cargful nurſc. 
For, leaving dad and mam, {5 Names too common, 
They tauelit vou certain parts of man and Nm. 
I] paſs vour ſchools z for there when firſt you came, 
You would be ſure to learn the Latin name. 
In colleges you ſcorn'd the art of thinking, 
But learn'd all moos and figures of good drinkine : 
hence come to town, you practiſe play, to know 
The virtues of the higii dice, and the low. 
Each thinks himſclf a ſharper moſt profound : 
He cheats by pence ; is cheated by the pound. 
With theſe perfection, and what elſe he gle ans, 
The ſpark ſets up for love Hd our ſcenes; 
Hot in purſuit of princeſſc, and queens. 


That now there 's need of two new Englands more. 


Mars this, you'll fav, tous and our vocation ? 
Only thus mich, that we have left our Nation, 
And mace thus theatre our new plantation. 


The ao''s natives never could azrec; 
Pur amm, as they cail'd it, to he trec, 
Tlote play-louſe Wirrs fet up for property. 


Some ſav, they no obedience paid of late; 
But woutd new fears and jcalouſies create; 
; Tal toply-turvy they had turn'd the ſtate. 
Plain ſenſe, without the talent of ſoretellins, 
Mig. zucfs *twould end in downright krocks ane 
quelling: 

For ſeidom comes there better of rehelling. 


'When men will, needlefsly, their free4om barter 
For lawleſ, power, ſometimes they catch a Tartar ; 
There's a damn'd word that rhymes to this, call d 
| Cl. arter. 


There, if they know their man, with cunning 


carriage, 
Twenty to one but it concludes in marriage. 


hut, firce the victory with us remains, 
Von ſhall be call'd to rwelve in all our gains; 


He hires ſome homely roo n, lo e's fruits ro gatliet, It you'll nut think us ſaucy for our pains. 


And rarret-high rebels azainft his father: 
But he once dca1 
Brinzs her in triumph, with her portion, down, 
A to'let, dreffing-Fox, and halt a crown. 

Some marry firſt, ani then they fall ro ſcowering, 
Which is, refining mar7;1-e into whoring, 

Our women hatten well on tier good- nature; 

All they can rap avd rend for the dear creature. 
But while alva fo liberal the dolt is, 

Poor ſpouſe at home as rage 1 a» a colt is. 

Laſt, ſome there are, who take their firſt degrees 
Of lewdnefs in our midelle galleries. 

The doughty bullirs enter hioo!y drunk, 

Invade and gruhble one another's punk: 

They caterwaul, and make a diſmal rout, 

Call ſons of whores, and ſtrike, hut ne er lu⁊ out: 
Thus while tor paltry punk they roar and ſtickle, 
They make it bawdicr than a conventicle. 


— Ten 
+ 4 
ENG LOGNTE 


IO THF KING ANDOUFEFRADE „oN eber C4145 


OF THE T WU COMPANIES IN 16 6. 


INCE faction ebbs, and rozues ro out of fathion. 
rhei penny-ſ(crihes take care t' inform the nation, 
How well men thrive in this or that plantation: 


At the opcning of heir Theatie, 1687. 


Old men ſhall have good old plays to delight them: 

| And you, fair ladies and rallants, that Nizht them, 

{We'll treat wit! goo! new plays; it our new wit- 
can write them. 


1 

Well take ro hlundering verſe, no ſutian tumor, 
No eribbliag love, iron this or that per;umer ; 
No dull tat too; ſnan. n d on the ſtage for humour. 


E ; 

or, faith, ſome of them ſuch vile ſtuſf have ma le. 
As node hut tools or tairies ever play'd; 

Eut *rwas, a> thopmen ſav, to force a trade. 


m = ve given you Tragedes, all ferſe defying, 
Ard unging men, in wotul metre T5 
This ts when heavy lubbers will be Aying. 


We enn on none of ov! old lumber hither : 


| Ather difaters we well hope to weather; 
** t [0% ant Wing ſlicreis may hang together 


XNX. 


 +PILOGUE ON THE SAME UCCASION. 


| EV! miniſters, when firſt they get in place, 
| Muſt have a care to plraſe; and that's our caſe; 


Some laws for public weltare ve detign, 
11 you, te power ſuprecwe, will plesſe to join 


r * Py 
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There are a fort of prattlers in the pit, 

Who either have, or who pretend to wit: 

Theſe noiſy firs ſo loud their parts rehearſe, 

That oft the play is filenc'd by rhe farce. 

Let ſuch he dumb, this penalty to ſhun, 

Each to he thought my ye cleft for. 

But ſtay: methinks forne vizard maſk 1 ſee, 

Caſt out her lure from the mid gallery: 

About her all the fluttering ſparks are rane d; 

The noiſe continues, though the ſcene is chard: 

Now egrowlng, ſputtering, Wauline, ſuch u clutter, 

Tis juſt like puſs detendant in a nutte: 

Fine love, no doubt; hut ere two days arc o'r pe, 

The ſurgeon will he told a vo, frory. 

Let vizard maſk her na'cd fac expoly, 

On pain of heing thought ro want a noſe : 

Then for your lacqueys, and vor'r train befrr, 

Py whare'er name or title dif thr! 

They roar ſo loud, you'd think hein the Fats 

Tom Dove, and all the | roter of hear: 

They're grown a nuiſance, tryond all dates; 

We've none fo great hut their unbayirg attens. 

We leg you, firs, to bey vour man. tat n; 

Would pleatc to give you lene to hew te play. 

Next in the piay- houſe ſpare your pre 0:5 lives, 

Think, like good chriſtians, on your barns and 
wives: 

Think on your ſouls; but he your lug tl, 

It ſeems vou knory how little they are wt. 

If none ot tl fe will move the warlte niet, 

Think on the i Ipl:fs wv hore you left hehir d. 

We bes you, laſt, our ſcene-room to forkear, 

And leave cur go0 *5 and chattcls to our Care. 

Alas! our women are but watÞy tovs, 

And whoily tabhen up mn ſtwe employs: 

Poor willing tits they are: but yet 1 doubt 

This double dut, ſoon will wear them out. 

Then you are watc!;'4 beſides witl. jealous care; 

What if my lafy's pave ſhould find you there ? 

My lady knor'''s t' a lirtle what there's in ye 

Xo paſſing vour gilt milling for a vuinta. 

Thus, zemiemen, we have ſumm d up in ſort 

Our grievances, from country, to vn and court: 

Which humbly ve ſul-mit to your voor! pleaſure ; 

But firſt vote. noncy, then redreſs at le iſute. 


———— 1 ———— 


XXXI. 
PROLOGUE 


19 1H} PKINCESS CF CIFVF<. 
[By Air. N. Ley, 168g. ] 


1 (1 hone there's none heliind to hear) 
I long to whifer ſomething in your ear: 

A ſecret, which dogs much my mind perplex : 
There's treaſon in the play againſt our ſex. 

A man that's falſe to love, that vows and cheats, 
And kiffes every living thing he meets, 

A rogue in mode, 1 dare not ſpeak too broad, 
One that dots ſomething to the very bawd. 

Out on him, traitor, ſor a filthy heaſt ; 

Nay, and lies Ake the pack of all the reſt. 


- 
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ore of them Nick at mark; they all decelve. 
dome Jew las chang'd the text, I half believe; 
There Adam cozen'd ot poor grandame Eve. 

10 nid: they faut, they tap our oaths, and tear: 

New, tlouni we lt, vere roo well bred to ſwear. 

oe (0:13 ound for half the tin we owe, 

!- Ul men are ist for ſou ant? hoy 100 

Aud, hien $094 out, excuſe themdeives, pox cant 

| t! en, 

With ! ain Auf, © Per;uria ridet Amantam.”” 

einm not Fook-learn'd, to know that word in vogue, 
Put 1 ſoſhect *t;s Latin for a rogue. 

Im ſure 1 rev-r heard that ſcritch-ovl hollow d 

in my poor ears, but ſeparation tollow'd. 

Fo. can ſuck perjur'd viltians e er be ſaved? 
AclitepiFynot ball fo (ilfe to David. 

With vows and ſoft expreſſions to allure, 

e flind, lie foremen ot a ſhop, demure : 

No ſor out of feht, but they are adding, 

And tor the next ne face ride out a- padding. 
wet. by their favour, when they have been kiſſing, 
V © car petve:ve the ready money miffing. 

Well: oe may rail; but tis a+ good ev'n wink; 
SON e We tine, and fometiung they will tink. 
Pit inge tiicy re at repouncing, "tis our parts, 

To romp ther diamonds, as they trump our heats. 


i 
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XXXII. 


EPILOGUE TO THE SAME. 


A Qualm of conſcience brirgs me back again, 
To mal e amends to you beſpatter'd men. 
We women love lihe cats, that hide their 10ys, 
By growling, ſqualliing, and a hideous noiſe. 
J rail'd at wil! yourg ſparks; tut, without lying, 
Never was man worſe thought on for ligh-flying. 
The pro''izal of love gives cach her part, 
And ſquandering ſhows, at laft, a nolile heart. 
i've heart! of men, who, in ſome lewd lampoon 
Huve hir'd a en to make their valour known. 
hat accu {..t.on ſtraight this queſtion brines ; 
nat is the man that does ſuch naughty things? 
The ſpanice! lover, like a intaking fop, 
Lies at our 1eet: he's ſcarce worth taking up. 
"Vis tre, fuch lhorocs in a play xo far; 
2ut chamſer- practice is not like the har. 
hen nien ſuch vile, ſuch faint, petitions make, 
Ve tear to vive, hecauſe they fear to takt; 
Since modefty's the viitue oi our kind, 
Pray let it he to our own ſex confin*'d., 
Vin men uſurp it trom the ſemale nation, 
is but a work of ſupererogation 
We ſhew'd a princeſs in the play, tis true, 
Who gave her Cæſar more than all his due; 
Told her own faults : but I ſhould much abhor 
To chooſe a huſband for my conteſſor. 
You fee what fate foilow'd tlie ſaint-like fool, 
For telling tales f om out rhe nuptial ſchool. 

Our play a merry comedy had prov'd, 
Had ſhe conſeſs'd ſo much to him ſhe lov'd. 
True Preſbyterian wives the means would try 
ut * cenſeſſing :s flat Popery. 

1 
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XXXIII. 
PROLOGUE TO THE WIDOW RANTER. 


[By Mrs. BEAN, 1690. ] 


EAVEN fave you, gallants, and this hopcſul 


age: 
Ye're — to the downfall of the ſtage : 
The ſools have labour'd long in their vocation 
And vice, the manufacture o the nat. on, 
O erſtocks the torn ſo much, and thrives fo woll, 
That fops and knaves grow druys, and will not fel]. 
In vain our wares on theatres arc ſhown, 
When each has a plantation of his own. 
His cauſe ne*er fails; for whatfoc'er he ſpends, 
There 's ſtill God's plenty for Inmfeit and trients, 
Should men he rated by portic rulca, 
Lord! what a poll would there be rais'd from fools ' 
Mean time poor wit prohihited mull lic, 
As if twere made ſome I rench commocd:ty. 
Fools you will have, and rais'd at vail expence ; 
And yet as ſoon as ſeen, My ehe ofience. 
Time was, when none would cry, That oai was me; 
But now you ſtrive about your ped. ot, 
Bauhic and cap no ſoon are thrown corn, 
But there's a muſs of more than hatf the town. 
Fach one will challenge a child's part at catt; 
A ſign the family is well increas'd. 
Oi foreign cattle there's no longer reed, 
Win we're ſupply*d fo fat by Engliſh trees. 
W.!}' flouriſh countrymen, drink, frrear, and roar ; 
Let every free-torn ſubject keep lu re, 
And wandering in the witderne(: about, 
At end of forty years rot wear het out, 
But when you fer theſe pictures, let ronc Cary 
Jo own beyond a limb or fingie ſize: 
For where the punk is cemmon, ls a fot, 
Who needs will father what the pariih got. 


* 
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XXXIV. 


TO ARVIRAGUS ALD PHILICIA REVIVED. 


[By Lopowicx CarLietti, Efq.] , 
Spoken by Mr. HART. 


WITH ſickly actors and an old houſe too, 

And with our alclouir ſcends, and cloaths bare 
worn, 

C25 rc ither 1aife cid plays, ror new adorn. 

Ji all thete ills could por undo us qu. te, 

A britk French von 15 grown your dear delight; 

Wo with ond hoods bs cail vou each day, 

49 nunh and heck yore buttons at tem play; 

Cot come ſcrious piece, whicy we preſume 

Js allen from ion ncom arab plune ; 

And taste, Mefticars, it voutll do us grace, 

Send Jacyyics only to preferve your place. 

dare not on vour privilege imtrench, 
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We're match'd with viorious theatres and new! 


Therefore ſome go with courteſy exccrding, 
Neither to hear nor ſee, but ſhew their breeding a 
Each lady ftriving to outlauch the reſt ; 

To make it ſeem they underſtood the jett. 

Their countrymen eome in, aad nothing pay, 
To teach us Engliſh where to clap the play: 
Civil, egad! our hoſpitable land 

Pears all the charge, for them to underſtand : 
Mean time we languiſh, and neglected lic, 
Like wives, While you keep better company; 
And with ſor your own ſakes, without a ſatire, 
You'd leſ good breeding, or had more good nature. 


— /'——————— IR i —»ũmV„ᷣͤ 


XXXV. 
PROLOGUE TO THE PROPHETESCE®. 


* 
* 


BY 
BEAUMONT ax» FLETCHER 


DXVDLN 


Spoken by Mr. BETTE® Tov. 


Reviver BY Ms. 


W RAT Noſtradame, with all his aut, can guet 
he fate of our approaching Prop: « ics? 

plan, which, like a perſpective ſet ri t, 

Preto ts our vaſt expences cloſe to ſiglit; 

ut turn the tube, and there we ſadly view 

Our diſtant gains; and thoſe uncertain too: 

A ſweeping tax, which on ourſelves we raiſe. 

| ind all, like you, in hopes of better days. 

en will our loſſes warn us to be wiſc ? 

Our wealth decreaſes, and our charges riſe. 
Moncy, the ſœcet allurer of our hopes, 

Ehbs out in oceans, and comes in by drops. 

| We ra:te new objects to provoke delight ; 

ut ou grow fared, ere the ſecond fight. 

| Falſe men, cv'n ſo you ſerve your miſtreſſe; : 

| + 1cy riſe three ſtories in their rowering dreſo, 

| Arc, alter all, you love not long enough 

| | © pay tac rigzing, ere you icave them off. 

| Never contert with what you had before, 

ut true to change, and Engliſhmen all o'er. 

Now honor calls you hence; and all your caic 

to provide the horrid pomp of war. 

n plume ard ſcarf, jack-boots and Bilboa blade, 

| Your Hlver goes that ſhould ſupport our trade 

Lo, unh und heroes, leave our ſtage to mourn; 

' Pill rich from vanquiſh'd rebels you return; 
ind the tat ſpoils of Teagve in triumph draw, 
is firkin-hutter, and his uſqucebaugh. 

(io, conquerors of your male and female foes : 
Mcn without hearts, and women without hoſe. 
{.ich bring his love a Pogland captive home; 
duch proper pages will long trains become ; 
Wit: copper collars, and with brawney backs, 

Quite to put down the faſhion of our blacks. 

Then ſnall the pious Muſes pay their vows, 
And ſorhiſh all ter laurcls for your brows ; 

Thr tunctul voir ſhall raiſe for your delights ; 
e want not poets fit ro ſing your flights. 

Gut you, bright beauties, for whoſe only ſake 


| 


Or aſk vou whiy you like them * navy are French. 


Thofe doughty xniglas ſuch dangers undertake, 
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When they with happy gales are gone away, 
With your propitious preſence grace our play; 
And with a figh their empty ſcats ſurvey: 

Then think, on that barc hench my ſervant fat ; 
1 ſee him ogle ſtill, and hear him chat; 
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By this time, I'm ſomething recover'd of my fluſ- 
ter d madneſs: 
And now, a word or two in ſober ſadneſs. 
Ours is a comron play; and you pay down 
common arlot's price—zuſt half a crown. 


Selling facetious bargains, and propouncing 
That witty recreation, call d lumb-founding. 
Their loſs with patience we ++ i try to bear, 
And would do more, to ſc: you often here: 
That our dead ſtage, reviv'd by your fair eycs, 
Under a female regency may tc. 


XXXVI. 
PROLOGUE TO THE MISTAKES. 


nter Mr. Br1cnuT. 


ENTLEMEN, we muſt beg vour pardon ; 


lu reꝰ, no Prologue to be had to day; our new 
play is like to come or vithovt a trortifpirce; as 


. 


bald a: one of vou; oun Mn, without yourp? 


lest our young port, ſaiveling and ſohhing ching 
the ſcenes, and curing ſomcbody that has deceiver, 


lum. 


Free M., Bowe x. 


Hold your pra ing to the audience; here's hone? 


Mr. V/iliiams, ju t come in, half mel, from tu 
Roſe avern. 
and will one on. 


. 
- - ' * * „„ Y\ 
. »+ 44+. M4 [4 =. LES 


nore too, ce. 


with 2 hole of luis ova, or fonethins le one : 
O liert he (ones to his trial, at all adventures; tor 


my part, Iich um a gool deliverance. 


[Leut Air. Bright and 74. HF. ver. 


Ser A:, Wii. t An. 


je ſweurs he is jnf{ired with ciare?, 


You 11! ſav, I play the pimp on my frien1's ſcore ; 
Put, tince ris tor a friend, your gibes g ve Oer, 

For many a mother has done that betore. 

Jois this, you cry? an actor write ?—we know it; 
ht Shake; care was an ator, and a poet. 

a, rot ert at ſonſon's learning oiten ful'd ? 

' But Shaheſpeurt s vrcater genius ſtill prevail'd. 
Rave not fome writing actors, in this age 
Deſerv d and fornd ſucceſs upon tie ſtage ? 
To tell the truta, when our old wits are tir'd, 
Not ont of vs hut means to he inſpir'd. 

Let your kind preſence grace our homely cheer; 
Peacc and the butt, is all our bufineſs here: 

o much tor that ;—anc the devi take ſmall beer. 


% 
oy 


, 
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XXXVII. 


EPILOGUE TO HENRY I. 


[Ry Mr. MovxTronrn, 1693-] 


Spoken by Mrs. BrnacrtciepLe. 


| 

| 

Ils you the ſad cataſtrophe have ſcen, 
Occation'd by a miſtreſs and a queen. 

Queen Eleanor the proud vas French, they ſay; 

But Enthfh manufaRture got the day. 

Tane Chf ord was her na:ne, as books aver: 

ar Rotamond was but her Nom de guerre. 

Now tell me, gallants, would you lead your life 

With ſuch a miſtreſs, or with ſuch a wiſe ? 

If one muſt Be your choice, which aye approve, 

t curtain lecture, or the curtain love ? 

el ye be golly unn penetual ſt-:ife, 


Save ye, ſirs, fave ye! I am in a wopeiul way, ) $11} trudeing on with homely Joan your viſe : 


I ſhould ſpcak fomctiing in rhyme, no, ior tic 
play : 
Rut tlie dence take me, if 1 row win to Cav. 


Fil ftick to my friend the autiior, that 1 can tell ye 


To the laſt drop of ciaret, in my belly. 
So far I'm ſure tis riyme —ti:2t neets no grantine 


Or tale yo pleuſure in a wicked Way, 
Lake honeſt wioring Harry in the play? 
{| guess your mini the miſtreſs would he taken, 
vad naufcor; zuateimoy ſont a packing. 
he evils un you 144; mand ind's a rogue; 
You love the hid, but you Ceret the clog. 


And, if my verſes feet *tumble—you tee m,. own: Aiter a year, poor ſpouſe is ei tu' I:rch, 


are wanting. 
Our young poct has brourhit a piece of work, 
In which, though much ot ant there does not lurk, 
It may hold out three days —and that's as long as 
Corke. 


And you, lie tines return to mother-churcl;. 
Or, it tue nam: of Church cone croſs your mind 
Cnapels oi et nehind our fecrics you find. 

Tir play-oute+ is a kind of marker - place; 

Gre chailers tor a voice, another for a face: 


* 


But, for this play - (w Nι,ðfUi till I have done, we ſhow. Nay, fone of you, 1 dare not ſay ho many, 


not) 
What may be its ſortu - By the Lord -I know not 
This I dare ſwear, no na ce here is writ; 
"Tis innocent of all things - ev'n of wit. 
He's no high- fiyer—he Mah es no ſky-rockets. 
His ſquibs are only level“ i zt your pockets. 
And if his crackers light among your peit, 
You are blown up; if not, then 

!umſelt. 


he's blown vp, 


W oulu buy of me a pen*worth for your penny. 


v'n this poor face, which with my fan 1 hide, 
| Would make a ſhiit my portion to provide, 
[ah ſore ſmall perquitnes I have heſide. 
Though tor your love, perhaps, I ſhould not care, 
j could not hate a man tha; bids me fair. 

hat might enſue, tis hard for me to tell; 

But I was drench'd to-day for loving well, 

| And fear the poiſon that would make me ſwc!l. 
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xxxvin. 


A PROLOGUE. 


ALI. AN TS, a ba{tiful port bids me ſav, 
(z He's come to Joſe lis mi.cenhead to-dar 
Be not too fic cc; for he's but green ot age, 
And ne'er, till now, debavet'd upon the ſtage. 
He wants the ſuffering part of reſolut on, 

And comes with hluthes to his execution. 
Ere you deflour his Muſe, he hopes the pit 
Will make fome ſettlement upon lus wit. 
Promiſe him well, betore the play begin : 
For he would fain be cozen'd into un. 


Nut, if you leave him after bein» tra |, 

He 'll have, at leaſt, a fair pretence to rail: 
To call you baſe, and ſwear vou us'd lnm it, 
And put yu in the new def. r ers þ 11. 

Lord, wat a troop of perjur'd — we ſee; 
Enow to fill another Mercury! * 

But this the ladies may with patience hrook : 
Theirs are not the firit colours you to took, 
He would be jor! the heauries to offend ; 
Rut, if he ſhould, he's not ton old to mend. 
He's a young plint. in his firſt year of hearing; ; 


"Tis not but that he knows you mean to fail ; a 


Rut his friend fwears, lic w. ll be worth the rearing. 


His gloſs is ſt: upon him: though *tis true 
He's yet unripe, yet take lum tor the blue. 
You think an apricot half green is be ſt; 


There's ſweet and un, and one fide good at leaft. 


Mangos and Ines, whote nouriſhment is little. 
Though not for food, ave yet preferv'd jor ud. 
do this green writer may pretend at Ilea't, 

To het your ſtomachs ior a better f-aft. 

He makes this differences in the ſexes too; 

He ſells to men, he gives hunfcif ro you. 

To both he would contribute ſome deligim; 

A mere poetical hermapiv e tc, 

Thus he's equipp*d, oh to he wood and woy, 
With arms offerfivg and detenſtve too; 


"Tis hard, he thinks, if neituer part w. I do. (| 


XXXIX. 
PROLOGUE TO ALBUMAZAR. 


J fay, this Comedy rwleas'd lone a 0, 

Ils not erouzh to make it paſs, you nov. 
Vit. errticmen, your anceftors had wit; 
Wer fer men cenfur'd, and when fewer writ. 
Aud Jonion of thok ferv the heſt, choſe this, 
As the heſi mode] of luis maſter-piece : 
Subtle was got by oor Alumarzar, 
hat Alchemiſt by this Afrolozcr; 
Here lie was faſhiow'd, and we may ſuppoſe 
fe lk dͤ the faſhion well, who wore the clothes. 
Rut Ren made nobly his what he did mould; 
What was another's lea, becomes lus gold + 
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Like an unrighteous conqueror he reigns, 
'Y et rules that well, which he urquitly gains. 
Fut this our ane ſach authors docs afford, 


'As mate wie! plays, and yet ſcarce write on: 


word: 

Who, in this anarchy of wit, rob ail, 

And what", their plander, their poſſe ſſion call: 
Who, hke hold pariders, . om by night to prey, 
Put ro» by ſunſhine, in the face of day: 

Nay ſcarce ti;e «0 ninon ceremony uſe 

Ot, Strand, Sir, and delwer up our Muſe; 
ut kroek the Fot dow N, and, with a grace, 
Mount Peraius helfe tit ovncr's face. 
[Faiths if you have ſuch country Ton avront, 
'1 is rime tor ail ttue men to leave that toad. 

'Y et it were motett, could it but be ſaid, 

They ſtrip the living, but theſt rob the dead; 

Dare with tle mummies of the Muſes play, 

And make love to them the Acryptian way; 
Or, as a r1y-.ng author would have ſaid, 
Join the dex! Lving to the living dead. 
uchi men in poetry may claim ſome part: 

They have tie li-ence, though they want the art. 


ftaind, 
Poets, not of the heal, but of the hand. 
They make the henents of others ſtudying, 
Much Lke tlic nica!> of politic Jack-Pudding, 
Whofc diſh to challenge ro man has the courage; 


But, gentlemen, you're all concern'd in this; 
You ae in aul for what they do am. (3 : 

i tor tie their theſts ſtill undiſcover'd think, 
Il gurſt not fleal, unleſs you pleaſe to wink. 
, Perhaps, vou may award by your decree, 

| Tiwy ould retund ; but tnat can never be. 

; For Mould you letters of repriſa} ſeal, 


Tie nien wit that Mhicu no man elſe would ſteal. 


| 
| 
; 


X.. 


AN. rissen. 


try'd. 
Ar " without douht y*re hugely edify'd ; 
"v0", lixe our hero, whom we theww'd to-day, 
x ow tiunk no woman true, but in a play. 
LOC once did make a pretty kind of ſhow : 
Eitcem and kindneſs in one breaſt would grow: 
ut *rwas Heaven knows how many years ago. 


— . ——_— — 


| Yo ſome ſmall- chat, and guinea expectation, 


Sets all the pretty creatures in the nation: 

in Comedy your little ſclves you meet z 

*Tis Covent Garden drawn in Bridges: ſtreet. 
Smile on our author then, if he has ſhown 

4 jolly-nut-brown baſtard of your own. 

Ali! happy you, with cafe and with delight, 
Who act thoſe follies, Poets toil to write 

Tie ſweating Muſe does almoſt leave the chace ; 


And might, where theit was prais*d, tor Laureat> 


"Tis all his own, when once he has ſpit i th porridge. 


Y - ſaw our wiſe was chaſte, vet tluouglilx 


* puffs, and hardly keeps your Protean vices pct. 


” Ts —_—_— — 
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Pinch you but in one vice, away you fly Idols change in England, and new fools ariſe, | 
To ſome new friſk of contrariety. i or though th* immortal ſpecies never dies. 
You roll like frow-balls, gathering as ohn tun; Yet every year new maggots mare nee flics. 
And get ſeven dev'ls, when cif, offets'd of ont. Put where he lives abroad, he ſcarce can nnd 
Your Venus once was a Platonic queen 3 (ne fool, for millior.s that he ic!t brtund. 


Nothing of love befide the face was teen ; 
But every inch of her you now unculc, 
And clap a vizard maſk upon the tage: | — — 
For fins like theſe, the zealous of the und. 

With little hair, and little or no and, | X11 
Declare how circulating peftilence; : : 
Watch, every twenty years, to nag offences. PROLOGLE TO THE PILGRIM. 
Saturn, even now, tals doctoral denmtes; | | 

He'll do your work this ſummer witlort ſes. 
Let all the boxes, Phatbus, find thy grace, 
And, ah, preſerve the eighteen-ponay place ! 
But for the pit confounders, le: tem go, 

And find as little mercy as they H: 


Revived for our Author's Benefit, Anno 1708. 


I OW wretched is the fate of thoſe who write! 
Broutiu muzzicd to the fiage tor fear they 


hite. 
The Actors thus, and thus thy Forts pray; EIS "Lao 
For every critic ſav d, thou dame i a play. * here, on Jom Dove, tliey Hand tlie comnion 
6“; | 
| | Lugg'd by the critic, baited by the beau. 
— — Yet, worſe, their brother Poets damm the play, 


And roar the loudeſt, though tley never pay. 
he 1ops are proud of icandal, for they cry, 


XI. I. A: every lewd low character,. —That*s 1. 
6 Ho, who writes letters to himſelſ, would ſwear, 
PROLOGUE | The world ſor Ot him, it he was not there. 
X hat hovild a Port Co? "Tis hard for one 
JO THE MUSBAND HIS CWNY CUCELOL DO. To pleaſure all the tools that woule! be ſhown: | 
h And yet rot tuo in ten will paſs the town. 


1 coxcom 's are rot of the lauglung bind; 
IKE ſome rav ſophiſter that monmts the pulpit. !\.fo'e goes to male a top, than tons can nud. 


So tremblcs a young port at a full pit. { Qvack Maurus, though lic never took degrees 
Unus'd to crow:s, the Parſon quake; tor fear, in either of our univertities ; 
And wonders ho v the devil he durſt come tl re; Vet to be ſhown by ſome kind wit he looks, 
Wanting three talents needtul for the place. Becauſe he play*'d rhe tool and! wr: three books. 
dome beard, ſome learning, and ſome little grace: hut, if he would be worth 2 Port's pen, 
Nor is the puny Port voi ꝗ of care. | tie mutt be more a tool, and write again: 
For authors, ſuch as our new autos are, For ail the former tuttian ſtuff he wrote, 
Have not much learning ror much wit to ſpare + J Was dead-horn doggrel, or is quite forgot: 


And as for grace, to tell tile truth, there's ſcarce owe, His man of Uz, ſtript of his Hebrew robe, 

But has as little as the very Parſon : Is juſt the proverb, and As poor as Joh. | 
Roth ſay, they preach and write for your inſirudtion: One world have theught he coulk! no ionger Jog ; 
Bur tis for a third day, and for indu&.on. zut Arthur was a level, Job's a bog. 

The difference is, that though you like the play, | There, though he crept. yet ſtil! he kept in ſight; 
The Poet's gain is ne*er beyond his day. But here, lie founders in, and ſinks downrigirt, 


But with the Parſon *tis another caſe, Had he prepar'd us, and been dull by rule, 
e, without holineſs, may riſe to grace; Tobit had firſt been turn d to ridicule : 
he Poet has one diſadvantage more, | Eut our told Briton, without fear or awe, 
That, if his play be dull, he's damn'd all o'er, O'er-leaps at ovce the whole Apocrypha; 
Not anily a damn'd blockhead, but damn'd poor, ) Invides the H ſalins with rhymes, and leaves no room 
But dulneſs well becomes the fabic garment; For my Vandal Hopkins yet to come. 
I warrant that ne er ſpoil'd a Prieſt's prefe: ment: | Pur when, if, atter all, this godly geer . 


Wit's not his buſineſs ; and as wit rov goes, Is Hot fo ſenſcleſs as it would appear; 

Airs, tis not ſo much yours as vo ſyppolr, ö Cur u uuntebank has laid a derper train, 

For you like nothing now but navſcons he aux. His cant, like Merry Andrew's note ven, { 
You laugh not, gallants, as by proct appears, Cat- calls rhe fects to draw them in again. 

At what his beauſhip ſays, but what be wears; . At leiſure hours, in epic ſong le drals, 

So tis your eyes ate tickled, not your ears; \ Wrires to the rumbling of his coach's wheel;, 


The taylor and the furrier find the itutt, Preſcribes in late, and feidom bills by rule, 

The wit lies in the dreſs, and monſtious muff But rides triumph between fool and ſtool. 

The truth on t is, the payment of the pit | Well, let him go; 'tis yet too early day, 

Is like for like, clipt money for clipt wit. To get himſelf a place in farce or play. 

You cannot from our abſcnt author hope We know not by what name we il ould arraign lim. 
He ſhould equip ths ſtage with ſuch a fop: wa no one category can conta lun, 
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A peCcant, canting preacher, and a quack, 

Are load enough to break one afs's back: 

At laſt grown wanton, he preſum'd to write, 
Traduc'd two kings, their kindneſs to requite ; 
One made the doctor, and one dubb'd the knight. 


— _ ————— —__ —— 


XLIII. 


EPILOGUE TO THE PILGRIM. 


ERHAPS the Parſon ſtretch'd a point too far, 
When with our Theatres he wag'd a war. 

He tells you, that this very moral age 
Rec-iv*d the firit inſection from the tage. 
But, ſure, a baniſh'd court with lewdnefs fraught, 
The ſeeds of open vice, returning, brought. 
Thus lodg'd (as vice by great example thrives) 
It firſt debauch'd the daughters and the wives. 
London, a fruitful ſol, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop ot horns be fore. | 
The Poets, who muſt live by courts, or ſtarve, 
Were proud, ſo good a government to ſerve ; 
And, mixing with buffoons and pimps prophane, 
Tainted the Stage, for ſome ſmall ſnip of gain. 
For they, like harlots, under bawds proteſt, 
Took all th' ungodly pains, and got the leaſt 


| 


| Thus did the thriving malady prevail, 
The court its head, the poets but the tail. 
| The fin was of our native growth, tis true ; 


The ſcandal of the fin was wholly new. 


Miſſes they were, but modeſtly conceal'd : 
White-hall the naked Venus firſt reveal'd. 
Who ſtanding as at Cyprus, in her ſhrine, 
| The ſtrumpet was ador d with rites divine. 

Ere this, if ſaints had any ſecret motion, 
Tas chamber- practice all, and cloſe devotion 
] paſs the peccadillos of their time; 

Nothing but open lewdnefs was a crime. 

A arch's blood was venial to the nation, 
Compar*d with one foul act of tornication. 
Now, they would filence us, and ſhut the door, 
Thor let in all the bareſac'd vice before. 

As tor reforming us, which ſome pretend, 

That work in England is without an end : 

Well may we change, but we ſnall never mend: 
Yet, it you can but bear the preſent Stage, 

We hope much better of the coming age. 

What would you ſay, if we ſhould firſt begin 
To ſtop the trade of love behind the ſcene : 
Where actreſſes make bold with married men? 
For while abroad fo prodigal the dolt is, 

Poor ſpouſe at home as ragged as a colt is. 

In ſhort, we'll-grow as moral as we can, 

Save here and there a woman or a man: 

But neither you nor we, with all our pains, 

Can make clean work ; there will be ſome remains, 


While you have (till your Oates and we our Haynes. 


; 


EN 
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HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ORMOND. 


My Loy, Anno 1699. 

OME eſtates are held in Englend, by paving a fine at the change of every 

lord: I have enjoyed the patronage of your iamily, from the time of 
your excellent grandfather to this preſent day. 1 have dedicated the tranſlation 
of the lives of Plutarch to the firſt Duke; and have celebrated the memory 
of your heroic father. "Though 1 am very thort of the age of Neſtor, yet 1 
have lived to a third generation f your houſt ; and by your grace's farour am 
admitted ſtill to hold from you by thc fume tenure. 

I am not vain enough to boalt that I have deſerved the value of ſo illuſ- 
trious a line: but my fortune is tlic preater, that for three deſcents they have 
been pleaſed to diſtinguiſh my poems from thoſe of other men; and have ac- 
cordingly made me their peculiar care. May it be permitted me to ſay, That 
as your grandfather and father were cheriſhed and adorned with honours by 
two ſucceſſive monarchs, ſo I have been eſteemed and patronized by the 
grandfather, the father, and the ſon, deſcended from one of the molt ancient, 
moſt conſpicucus, and molt deſerving tamities in Europe. 

It is true, that by delaying the payment of my laſt fine, when it was due by 
your Grace's acceſſion to the titles and patiimonics ct your houſe, 1 may ſeem, 
in rigour of law, to have made a forfeiture of my claim; yet my heart has 
always been devoted to your ſervice: and fince you have been graciouſly 
pleaſed, by your permilſum of this addreſs, to accept the tender of my duty, 
it is not yet too late to lay theſe volumes at your fect. 

The world is ſenfible that you worthily ſucceed, not only to the honours of 
your - anceſtors, but alſo to their virtues. Ihe long chain of magnanimity, 
courage, eaſineſs of acceſs, and defre of doing good even to the prejudice of 
your fortune, is fo far from being broken in your Grace, that the precious 
metal yet runs pure ro the newcit link of it: which I will not call the laſt, 
becauſe I hope and pray, it may «detcend to late poſterity; and your flouriſhe 
ing youth, and that of your excellent Dutcheis, are happy omens of my wiſh. 

It is obſerved by Livy and by others, that ſome of the nHobleſt Roman fami- 
lies retained a reſcmblunce of their anceltiy, not only in their ſhapes and 
features, but alſo in their manners, their qualitics, and the diſtinguiſhing 
characters of their minds: ſome lines were noted for a ſtern, rigid virtue, 
ſavage, haughty, parſimonious, and unpopular: others were more ſweet, 
and affablez made of a more pliant paſte, humble, courteous, and obliging; 
ſtudious of doing charitable offices, and dittufive of the goods which they 
enjoyed. The laſt of theſe is the proper and indelible character of your 
Grace's family. God Almighty has endued you with a ſoftneſs, a beneficence, 
an attractive behaviour winning on the hearts of others; and ſo ſenſible of 
their miſery, that the wounds of fortune ſeem not in icted on them, but on 
yourſelf. You are fo ready to redreſs, that you almoſt prevent their wiſhes, 
and always exceed their expectations: as if what was yours, was not your own, 
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and not given ydu to poſſeſs, but to beſtow on wanting merit. But this is a 
topic which J muſt caſt in ſhades, leſt I offend your modeſty, which is ſo far 
ſrom being oſtentatious of the good y wu do, that it bluſhes even to have it 
known : and therefore J ruſt Lane vou to the ſatisfaction aud teſtimony of 
your own conſcience, u lich though it be a ſilent panegyric, is yet the beſt. 

You are ſo eaſy cf acceſs, that Poplicula was not more, whoſe doors were 
opened on the vutfide to ſave the propie even the common civility of aſking 
entrance; where all were equiiy admittedz where nothing that was reaſon- 
able was denied; where misſottune was a powerful recommendation, and 
where (I can ſcarce forvear 1:ying) that want itſelf was a powertul racdiator, 
and was next to merit. | 

The hiſtory of Peru a7ure+> us, that their Incas, above all their titles, 
eſteemed that the hiplieti, ul. ich calied them Lovers of the poor: a name 
more glorious than the Felix, tins, and Auguſtus of the Roman emperors; 
which were epithets of ſutery, deleted by few of them; and not running in 
a blood like the perpetual fentdlencſe, and inherent goodneſs of the Ormond 
Family. | 

Gold, as it is the pureil, ſo it is the ſoſteſt, and moſt duclile of mictals: 
iron, which is the hardeit, gathers ruit, corrodes itſelf: and is therefore 
ſubje to corruption: it uus never intended for coins and medals, or to bear 
faces and the inſcriptions of the great. Indeed it is ſt for armour, to bear 
off inſults, and preſerve the wearer in the day of battle, but the danger once 
repelled, it is laid aſide by the brave, as a garment too rough for civil cou— 
verſation: a neceſſary guard in war, but too karth and cumberſome in peace, 
and which keeps oft the emb aces of a more humane life. 

For this reaſon, my lord, thong?) you have courage in an heroical degree, 
yet I aſcribe it to you, but as your {cond tribute: mercy, beneficeace, and 
compaſſion, claim precedence, as they are firſt in the divine nature. An 1:- 
trepid courage, which is inherent in your Grace, is at beſt but a holiday kind 
of virtue, to be ſeldom exerciſed, and never but in caſes of neceſlity: affability, 
mildneſs, tenderneſs, and a word, which 1 would fain bring back to its 
original ſigniſicati om of virtue, I mean Good-nature, are of Caily uſe: they are 
the bread cf mankind, and ſtaff of life: neicher ſighs, nor tears, nor groans, 
or curſcs of the vanguithed follow acts of comp fon, and of charity: but 
a ſincere pleaſure and ſ-renity of mind in him who perſorms an action of 
riercy, which cannot ſuſſer tac misſortunes of anotlicr, without redrefs; left 
they ſhould bring a kind of contagion along with them, and pollute the hap- 
pineſs which he enjoys. 

Yet fince the perverſe tenp ors of mankind, ſince onprefiion on one de, 
and ambition on the other, ave h, tnes the unavoidable ocrifions of war; 
hat courage, that magnantmity, and roſulucion, which 1s ben with you, cannot 
le too much commendd: and here it gricves me that J am famed in the 
leaſure of dwelling 01 runy of your actions: but „ rp as Tqiny is an ex- 
jrefion which Tully often uſed, wacn he would do what lic dates not, and 
tar; tlie cenſure of the Romans. 

I have ſometimes been forced to amplify on others; but hers, where the 
hij ct is fo fruitful that the harveſt overcomes the reaper, I am ſhortened by 
iy Cam, and can only ſce what is forbidden me ty reach: ſince it is not 
hermitted rie to commend you according to the extent of my wiſhes, and 
uch lets is it in my power ty make my commendations equal to your merits. 
ze“, in tis frugality of your praiſes, there are ſome things which I cannot 
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omit without detracting from your character. You have ſo formed your own 
education as enables yeu to pay the debt you owe your country; er, more 
properly ſpeaking, both your countries: becauſe you were born, [ may almoſt 
ſay in purple, at the cuſtle of Ibiin, when your Traniliather was lord-lieu- 
tenant, and have once been bred in the court ot |! ü and. 
If this addreſs had been in verfe, I mir t have called you, as Claudian 
cls Mercury. “ Numen comiaune, cvemno faciens commercia mundo.” 
The better to lai SH this double ab 11 zutiem, Ns! hee irly cultivated rhe 
genius you have to arms, that when the ſervice of Britain or Ireland ſhall 
require your courage avs your Cmducy, you may exert them both to the 
benefit of either country. You _ in the ceaumet what you aſterwards 
ractiſed in the camp; and thus both 1 uew!Ins and Coatir (:0 emit a crowd of 
fvining Romans) formed themſelves to war by tie ſtudy of hiſtory, and by the 
examples of the greateſt capiains both of Greece and Italy, beſore their time. 
I name thoſe two commanders in particulir, becauſe they were better read in 
chronicle than avy of the Rewan leaders; and that Lucullus in particular, 
having only the theory of war from bo. pp hs was tt; mu; ht lit, without practice, 
to be ſent into the field again the want en nudehle enemy of Rome. Tully 
indeed was called the learned conful in thy lion; but then he was not born a 
ſoidicr : his head was turned another way; when he read the Tactics, he was 
thinking on the bar, which was his fic! d of battle. The knowledge of war- 
are is thrown aw ay upon a gencral v ho dares not urike uſe of what he knows. 
I commend it only in a man of courage and refoluuon; in him it will direct 
his martial ſpirit; and teach hin the w. ay to the beſt viAtories, which are thoſe 
that are leaſt bloody, and which, though atchicved by the hand, are managed 
by the head. Sci-nce diflinzuwifhes a man of houour from one of thoſe 
athletic brutes when unde ſervedly we call heroes. Curſed be the poet, 2 
firſt honoured with tit reme a mere Ajax, a man-killing 1dcot. Th 
Ulyſſes of Orid upbraids his ignorance, that he underſtood not the ſhield for 
which he pleaded: there were engraven on it, plans of cities, and maps of 
countries, which Ajax couid not comprehend, Lut looked on them as ſtupidly 
as his fellow-beall the lion. But, oa the other ſide, your Grace has given 
yourſelf the education of his rival: you have ſtudied every ſpot of ground in 
Flanders, which for theſe ten years paſt has been the ſcene of battles and of 
ſfeges. No wonder if you performed your part. with ſuch applauſe on a theatre 
which you underſtood to well. 
If 1 deſigned this ſor a poctical encom um, it were eaſy to enlarge on ſo 

copious a ſubject; but, confining wytell to the forerity of truth, and to what 
is becoming me to lay, 1 mult not only pats der many inſtanges of your 
military ſkill, but alſo thoſe e VOUr aluuous diligzner in the war: and of 
vour per "War bravery, attended v ith an ardent thirtt of honour; a long train 
of generoſity; profuſeneſs of doing good , a fool unſatisf1-d with ali it has 
done; and an unextinguiſked dehre of doing more. But all this is matter 
for your own hiſtorians; I am, as Virgil ſays, i Spatiis excluſus miquis.” 

Yet not to be wholly filent of al your Charities, J muſt ſtay a little on 
one action, which preferred the relief of others to the conſideration of your- 
ſeif. When, in the battle of Landen, your hcat of courage (a fault only 
pardonable to your youth) had tranſported you ſo far before your friends, 
that they were unable to follow, much leſs to ſuccour you; when you were 
not only dangerouſly, but in all appearance mortally wounded, when in that 


deſperate condition you vere made priſoner, and carried to Namur. at that 
FT 2 
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time in poſſeſſion of the French; then it was, my lord, that you took a con- 
ſiderable part of what was remitted to you of your own revenues, and as ay 
memorable inſtance of your heroic charity, put into the hands of Count 
Guiſcard, who was governor of the place, to be diſtributed among your 
fellow-priſoners The French commander, charmed with the greatneſs of 

our ſoul, accordingly conſigned it to the uſe for which it was intended by the 
donor: by whizh means the lives of ſo many miſerable men were ſaved, and a 
comfortable proviſion made for their 1 ubſiſtence; who had otherwiſe periſhed, 
had vou not been the companion of their misfortune: or rather ſent by 
Providence, like another Joſcph, to keep out fin ine from thoſe whom in 
humility you called your brethren, How happy was it for thoſe poor crea- 
tures that your Grace was Maile their fellow-ſuticrer ! and hom glorious for 

ou, that you choſe to want, rather than not rcheve the wants of others! The 
2 poct, in commending the charity of Dido to the Trojans, ſpoke like 
a chriſtian; “ Non ignara mali, miferis ſuccurrere diſco.” All men, even 
thoſe of a diſſeront intereſt, and contrary principles, muſt praiſe this action, 
as the moſt eminent for piety, not on!y in this degenerate age, but almoſt in 
any of the former; when men were made “ de meliore Jutoz” when exam- 
ples of charity were frequent, and when they were in being, “ Teueri 
pulcherrima proles, magnanimi herees nati menoribus annis.” No envy can 
detract from this: it will thine in hiſtory; and, like fwans, grow whiter the 
longer it endures: and the name of ORMONEUH will be more celebrated in his 
captivity, than in his greateſt triumphs. 

But all actions of your grace are of a piece; a5 waters keep the tenor of 
their ſountains : your coinpaſſion general, and has the ſame effect as well on 
enemies as friends. It is ſo much in your nature to do good, that your life 
is but one continued act of placing benefir1s ou many, as the ſun is always 
carrying his light to ſome part or other of the world: and were it not that 
your reaſon guides you where to give, I might almoſt ſay that you could not 
help beſtowing more, than is conſiſting with the fortune of a private man, or 
with the will of any but an Alexander. F 

What wonder is it then, that, being born ſor a bleſſing to mankind, your 
ſuppoſed death in that engagement was ſo generally lamented through the 
nation] The concernment for it was as univerſal as the loſs: and though the 
gratitude might be counterleit in ſome, yet the tears of all were real: where 
every man deplored his private part in that calamity, and even thoſe, who had 
not taſted of your favours, yet built ſo much on the fame of your beneficence, 
that they bemoaned the loſs of their expectations. 

This brought the untimely death of your great father into freſh remem- 
brance; as if the ſame decree had paſſed on two, ſhort ſucceſſive generations 
of the virtuous; and I repeated to myſelf the ſame verſes, which I had for- 
merly applied to him: ++ Oitcndunt terris hunc tantam fata, nec ultra eſſe 
ſinunt.“ But to the joy not only of all good men, but of mankind in general, 
the unhappy omen took not place, You are {till living to enjoy the bleſſings 
and applacie of all the good you have performed, the prayers of multitudes 
whom you have obliged, for your long proſperity ; and that your power of 
dong penerous and charitable actions may be as extended as your will; which 
i by none more zcaloutly deſired than by 

Your Grace's 
Moſt humble, 
Moſt obliged, and 
Moſt obedient ſervant, 


JOHN DRYDEN. 
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PREFIXED TO THE FABLES. 


T is with a poet as with a man who deſigns to build, and is very exact, as 
he ſuppoſes, in caſting up the coſt beforchand, but, generally ſp-aking, 
he is miſtaken in his account, and reckons thort in the expence he firſt in- 
tended: he alters his miad as the work proceeds, and will have this or that 
convenience more, of which he had not thought when he began. $0 has it 
happened to me: I have built a houſe, where I intended but a lodge: yet with 
better ſucceſs than a certain nobleman, who beginning with a dog-kennel, 
never lived to finith the palace he had contri ed. 

From tranſlating the firſt of Homer's Iliads (which I intended as an eſſay to 
the whole work) I proceeded to the tranſlation of the twelith book of Ovid's 
NMetamorphoſes, becauſe it contains, among other things, the cauſzs, the 
beginning, and ending of the Trojan war: here I ought in reaſon to have 
ſtopped: but the ſpeeches of Ajax and Ulyſſes lying next in my way, I could 
not balk them. When J had compaſſed them, I was fo taken with the former 
part of the fifteenth book (which is the maſter-piece of the whole Metamor- 
phoſes), that I enjoined myſelſ the pleaſing taſk of rendering it into Engliſh. 
And now I found, by the number ot my verſes, that they began to ſwell into 
a little volume; which gave me an o-rcafion of looking backward on ſome 
beauties of my author, in his former books: there occurred to me the hunting 
of the boar, Cinyras and Rlyrrha, the goud-natured ſtory of Baucis and 
Philemon, with the reſt, which 1 hope I have tranſlated cloſely enough, 
and given them the fame turn of verſe which they had in the original; and 
this, I may lay wichout vanity, is not the talent of every poet : he who has 
arrived the ncar:it to it, is the ingenious and learned Saudys, the beſt 
verſiſier of the ſormer age; if I moy properly call it by that name which was 
the former part of this concluding century. For Spenſer and Fairfax both 
flouriſhed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; great maſters in our language; 
and who ſaw much farther into the beautics of our numbers, than thoſe who 
immediately followed them. Milton was the poetical ſon of Spenſer, and 
Mr. Waller of Fairfax; for we have our lineal deicents and clans, as well as 
other families: Spenſer more than once inlinuat-s, that the ſoul of Chaucer 
was transfuſed into his body; and that he wis begotten by him two hundred 
owe after his deccaſe. Milton has acknowledged to me, that Spenſer was 

is original; and many beſides myſclt have heard our famous Waller own, 
that he has derived the harmony of his numbers from the Godfrey of 
Bulloign, which was turned into Engliſh by Mr. Fairfax. But to return : 
having done with Ovid for this time, it came into my mind, that our old 
Engliſh poet Chaucer in many things reſembled him, and that with no diſad- 
vantage on the ſide of the modern author, as I ſhall endeavour to prove when 

compare them: and as I am, and always have been, ſtudious to promote 
the honour of my native country, ſo I ſoon reſolved to put their merits tc 
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the trial, by turning ſome of the Canterbury tales into onr language, a3 it i, 
now refined ; for by this means both the poets being ſet in the ſame light, 
and dreſſed in te ſame Engliſh habit, ſtory to be compared with ſtory, a 
certain judgment may be made betwixt them, by the reader, without ob- 
truding my opinion en him: or if [| ſeem partial to my countryman, and 
predeceſſc-» in the laurcl, the friends of antiquity are not ſew: and beſides 
many of the learned, Ovid has almoſt all the beaux, and the whole fair fer 
his declared patrons. Perhaps I have atfumed to myſelf fomewhat-rmore than 
they allow me: becauſe 1 have vemured to ſum up the evidence: but the 
readers are the jury; and their privilege remains entire to decide accord- 
ing to the merits of the cauſe, or if they pleaſe, to bring it to another 
hearing, before ſome other court. In the mean time, to follow the thread of 
my diſcourſe (as thoughts, according to Mr. Hobbes, have always ſome con- 
nexion) fo from Chaucer 1 was ſed to think on Boccace, who was not only 
his contemporary, but alſo purſue:] the ſame {tucties; wrote novels in proſe, 
and many works in verie; particularly is ſud to have invented the octave 
rhyme, or ſtanza of eight lines, which ever ſince has been maintained by the 
practice of all Italian writers, who are, or at leaſt aſſume the title of Heroic 
Poets: he and Chaucer, among other things, had this in common, that they 
refined their mother tongue; but with this difference, that Dante had begun 


to file their language, at leaſt in verſe, before the time of Boccace, who like- 


wiſe received no little help from his maſter Petrarch. But the reformation 
of their proſe was wholly owing to Boccace himſelf, who is vet the ſtandard 
of purity in the Italian tongue; though many of his phraſes are become 
obſolete, as in proceſs of time it muſt needs happen. Chaucer (as you have 
formerly been toid by our learned Mir. Rvmey) ritt adorned and amplitied our 
barren tongue from the Provencal, which was then the moſt poliſhed of all 
the modern languages; but this tubjeet has been copiouſly treated by that 
great critic, who deſerves no little commendation from us his countrymen. 
For thefe reaſons of time, and reſemblance of genivs in Chaucer and Boc- 


cace, I r:{olved to join tbem in my preſent work; to which I hare added 


iome original papers of my own;z which whether they are equal or inferior to 
my other poems, an author is the molt improper judge; and therefore 
L leave them wholly to the mercy of the reader. Iwill hope the beſt, that 
thev will not be condemned; but if they ſhould, I have the excuſe of an old 

tleman, who, mounting on horſcback before ſome ladies, when I was 
preſent, got up ſomewhat heavily, but deſired of the fair ſpectators, that they 
would count fourſcore and eight before they judged him. By the mercy of 
God, I am already come within twenty years of his number, a cripple in my 
limbs; but what decavs are in my mind, the reader muſt determine. I think 
myſelf as vigorous as ever in the ficulties of my ſoul, exc2pting only my 
memory, which is not impaired to any great degree; and if I lofe not more 
of it, 1 have no great reaſon to complain. What judgment I had, increaſes 
rather than dimmiſhes; and thonghts, ſuch as they are, come crowding in 
jo faſt upon me, that ray only difficulty is to chooſe or to reject; to run them 
into verſe, or to give them the other harmony of proſe. I have ſo long ſtudied 
and practiſed both, that they are grown into a habit, and become ſamiliar 
to me. In ſhort, though I may lawfully plead ſome part of the old gentle- 
man's excuſe; yet I will zeſerve it till I think I have greater need, and aſk no 
grains of allowance for ihe faults of this my preſent work, but thoſe which 
are given of courſe to human frailty. I will not trouble my reader with the 
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ſhortneſs of time in which J writ it, or the ſeveral intervals of ſickneſs: they 
who think too well of their cwn performances, arc apt to boaſt in their 
pre faces how little time their works e colt them; and what other buſineſs 
of more importance intericred; but the reader will be apt to aſk the queition, 
why they allowed not a longer time to inake their works more perfect? 
and why they had ſo deſpicable an opinion of their judpes, as to thruſt their 
indizeſted {tuff upon them, as if they deſerved no better? 

With this account of ray preſent undertaking, I conclude tle firſt part of 
tis diſcourſe: in the ſecond part, as at a ſecond fitting, though I alter not 
the draught, 1 muſt touch the ſame ſeatures cover again, and change the 
dead colouring of the whole. In general I will only ſay, that I have written 
nothing which favours of immor.lity or prefanenels; at leaſt I am not con- 
{cious to myſelf of auy ſuck imenticn. It there happen to be found an 
irreverent (Xprethon, cr a thought too wanton, they are crept into my 
verſes through n.vy inalvertercy; if the fſearct.crs {nd any in the cargo, let 
them be ſtaved or torfcited, like coatrabaad goods; at leait, let their authors 
be anſwerable for them, as being but imported merchandiſe, and not of my 
own manufacture. On the other ſide, I have endeavoured to chooſe ſuch 

, fables, both ancicut and modern, as contain in cach cf them ſome inſtructive 
moral, which I cuuid prove by induction, but the way is tedious; aud they 
leap foremoſt into fight, without the reader's trouble of Jooking after them. 

1 wiſh 1 could ailirm with a fafe conference, that I had taken the ſame 
care in all my former writings; for it mu't be owned, that tuppoſing verſcs 
are never fo beautiful or pleaſing, yet if they contain any thing which ſaocks 
religion or good-manners, they arc at bete, what Torace ſays of good num- 
bers, without good ſenſe, „ Verſus ingpes rcrum, nugæque canore.,” Thus 
far, I hope, Jam right in court, without rencuncing my other right of ſelf- 
defence, where I Lave been wron:.uily accuſed, and niy ſenſe wire-drawn 
into blaſphemy or bawdry, as it tus often been by a religious 1:wyer, in a 
iate pleading againſt the ſtage; in which he mixes truth with falſchood, 
and has not forgotten the old rule of calumniating ſtrongly, that lomething 
may remain. 

I reſume the thread of my diſcourſe with the firſt of my tranlation, which 
was the firſt Iiiad of Homer. If it ſhall pleaſe Cod to give me longer life, 
and moderate health, ray 1atentions arc to tranilate tac wiwlc lis; provided 
{till that I meet with thoſe encouragements from the public, which ma 
enable me to proceed in my undertaking with ſ une cheartuimncls. Aud this 1 
Care aſſure the world beforc-hand, that I have found, by trial, Homer a more 
pleaſing taſk than Virgil (though 1 ſay nat the tranſation will be Nets 
laborious: for the Grecian is more according to my genius, thin the Latin 
poet. In the works of the two authors we may road tinir manners, and 
natural inclinations, which are waolly didercit. Virgil was of n quiet, 
ſedate temper; Ilomer was violent, impetuous, and fali of fre. Ihe chick 
talent of Virgil was propriety of thoughts, aud ornameat oi words: Homer 
was rapid in his thoughts, and took ail the liberties both of numbers and 
of expreſſions, which his language, and the age in which he lived, atlowed 
him: Homer's invention was more copious, Virgil's more confingd: ſo that 
if Homer had not led the way, it was not in Virgil to have begun hervic 
poetry: for nothing can be more evident, than that the Roman pucm is bur 
tie ſecond part of the Ilias, a continuation of the ſuns ſtory: and tus 
perſons already formed: The manners of 2Zaras are toi. of II. Aer fa 
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added to thoſe which Homer gave him. The adventures of Ulyſſes in the 
Odyſſeis are imitated in the firſt Six Books of Virgil's ZEneis: and though 
the accidents are not the ſame (which would have argued him of a ſervile 
copying, and total barrenneſs of invention) yet the ſeas were the ſame, in 
which both the heroes wandered; and Dido cannot be denied to be the 
poetical daughter of Calypſo. "Lhe fix latter books of Virgil's poem are the 
four and twenty Iliads contracted: a quarrel occaſioned by a lady, a ſingle 
combat, battles fught, and a town beſie ged. I ſay not this in derogation to 
Virgil, neither do I contradict any thing which I have formerly ſaid in his 
Juſt praiſe : for his Epiſodes are almoſt wholly of his own invention; and the 
form, which he has given to the telling, makes the tale his own, even though 
the original ſtory had been the ſame. But this proves, however, that Homer 
taught Virgil to deſign: and if invention be the frlt virtue of an epic port, 
then the Latin poem can only be allowed the ſecond place. Mr. Hobbes, in 
the preface to his own bald tranſlation of the Ilias, (ttudying poetry as he did 
mathematicks, when it was too late) Mr. Hobbes, I fav, begins the praiſe of 
Homer where he ſhould have ended it. He tell us, that the firſt beauty of 
an Epic poem conſiſts in diction, that is, in the choice of words, and 
harmony of numbers: now, the words are the colouring of the work, which 
in the order of nature is laſt to be conſidered. The deſign, the diſpoſition, 
the manners, and the thoughts are all before it; where any of thoſe are 
wanting or imperfect, ſo much wants or is imperfect in the imitation of 
human life; which is in the very definition of a poem. Words indeed, like 
glaring colours, are the ſirſt beauties that ariſe, and ſtrike the fight; but if 
the draught be falſe or lame, the figures ill-diſpoſed, the manners obſcure or 
inconſiſtent, or the thoughts unnatural, then the fineſt colours are but 
daubing, and the piece is a beautiful monſter at the belt. Neither Virgil nor 
Homer were deficient in any of the former beauties; but in this laſt which 
is expreſſion, the Roman poet is at leaſt equal to the Grecian, as I have ſaid 
elſewhere; ſupplying the poverty of his language by his muſical ear, and by 
his diligence. But to return: our two great poets, being ſo different in their 
tempers, one choleric and ſanguine, the other phlegmatie and melancholic; 
that which makes them excel in their ſcveral ways, is, that each of them has 
followed his own natural inclination, as well in forming the deſign, as in the 
execution of it. Ihe very heroes ſhew their authors; Achilles is hot, im- 
patient, revengeful, “ Impizer, iracundus, inczorabilis, acer, &c.” Aneas 
patient, con:1icrate, careful of his people, and merciſul to his enemies: 
ever ſubmillive to the will of heaven, “ quo fata trahunt, retrahuntque, 
« ſequamur.” Lcould pleaſe myſelf with enlarging on this ſubject, but I am 
forced to defer it to a fitter time. From all 1 have aid, I will only draw this 
inference, that the ation of Homer being more full of vigour than that of 
Virgil, according to the temper of the writer, 1s of conſequence more 
ple aling to the reader. One warms you by degrees; the other ſets you on 
fire all at once, and never intermits his heat. It is the ſame difference which 
Longinus makes bertwixt the effects ot cloquence in Demoſthenes and Fully. 
One perſu ades; the other commands. You never cool while you read Homer, 
eren not in the ſecond book (a graceful fiattery to his countrymen) ; but he 
haitens from the ſhips, and concludes not that book till he has made you 
amends by the violent playing of a new machine. From thence he hurries 
en lis action with variety of cvents, and ends it in leſs compaſs than two 
„ onths. This vehemence of his, I confeſs, is more ſuitable to my temper; 
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and therefore I have tranſlated his firſt book with greater pleaſure than any 
part of Virgil: but it was not a pleaſure without pains : the continual agitations 
of the ſpirits muſt needs be a weakening of any conſtitution, eſpecially in age; 
and many pauſes are required for refreſhment betwixt the heats; the Iliad of 
itſelf being a third part longer than all Virgil's works put togerher. 

This is what I thought needful in this place to ſay of Homer. I proceed 
to Ovid and Chaucer; conſidering the former only in relation to the latter. 
With Ovid ended the golden age of the Roman tongue; from Chaucer the 
purity of the Engliſh tongue began. 'The manners of the poets were 
unlike: both of them were well-bred, well-natured, amorous, and liber- 
tine, at leaſt in their writings, it may be alſo in their lives. Their ſtudies 
were the ſame, philoſophy and philology. Both of them were knowing in 
aſtronomy, of which Ovid's books of the Roman feaſts, and Chaucer's treatiſe 
of the Aſtrolabe, are ſuſſicient witneſſes. But Chaucer was likewiſe an 
aſtrologer, as were Virgil, Horace, Perſius, and Manilius. Both writ with 
wonderful facility and clearneſs: neither were great inventors: for Ovid 
only copied the Grecian fables; and moſt of Chaucer's ſtories were taken 
from his Italian contemporaries, or their predeceſſors. Boccace's Decameron 
vas firſt publiſhed; and from thence our Engliſuman has borrowed many of 
his Canterbury tales: yet that of Palamon and Arcite was written in all 
probability by ſome Italian wit, in a former age; as I ſhall prove hereafter : 
the tale of Grizild was the invention of Petrarch; by him ſent to Boccace ; 
from whom it came to Chaucer : Troilus and Creſſida was alf> written by a 
Lombard author; but much amplified by our Engliſh tranſlator, as well as 
beautified ; the genius of our countrymen in general being rather to&mprove 
an invention, than to invent themſelves; as is evident not only in our poetry, 
but in many of our manufactures. I find I have anticipate already, and 
taken up from Boccace before I come to him: but there is ſo much leſs 
behind; and I am of the temper of moſt kings, who love to be in debt; are 
all for preſent money, no matter how they pay it afterwards: beſides, the 
nature of a preface is rambling; never wholly out of the way, nor in it, 
This J have learned from the practice of honeſt Montaigne, and return at my 
pleaſure to Ovid and Chaucer, of whom I have little more to ſay. Both of 
them built on the inventions of other men; yet ſince Chaucer had ſomethin 
of his own, as The Wife of Bath's Lale, [he Cock and the Fox, which I 
have tranſlated, and ſome others, I may juſtly give our countryman the 
precedence in that part; fince 1 can remember nothing of Ovid which was 
wholly his. Both of them underſtood the manners, under which name I 
comprehend the paſſions, and, in a larger ſenſe, the deſcriptions of perſons, 
and their very habits: for an example, I ſee Baucis and Philemon as perfect! 
before me, as if ſome ancient painter had drawn them; and all the Pilgrims 
in the Canterbury tales, their humours, their features, and the very dreſs, 
as diſtinctly as if I had ſupped with them at the Labard in Southwark: yet 
even there too the figures in Chaucer are much more lively, and ſet in a 
better light: which though I have not time to prove; yet I appeal to the 
reader, and am ſure he will clear me from partiality. The thoughts and 
words rem ain to be conſidered in the compariſon of the two poets; and I 
have ſaved myſelf one ha!: of that labour, by owning that Ovid lived when 
the Roman tongue was in its meridian; Chaucer, in the dawning of our 
language: therefore that part of the compariſon ſtands not on an equal foot, 
any more than the dition of Ennius and Ovid; or of Chaucer and our 
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preſent Engliſh. The words are given up as a poſt not to be defended in our 

, becauſe he wanted the modern art of fortifying. The thoughts remain 
to be conſidered : and they are to be meaſured only by their propriety ; that 
is, as they flow more or leſs naturally from the perſons deſcribed, on ſuch and 
ſuch occaſions. The vulgar judges, which are nine parts in ten of all nations, 
who call conceits and jingles wit, who ſce Ovid full of them, and Chaucer 
altogether without them, will think me little leſs than mad, for preferring 
the Engliſhman to the Roman: yet, with their leave, I muſt preſume to ſay, 
that the things they admire, are nothing only glittering triſles, and ſo far from 
being witty, that in a ſerious poem they are nauſeous, becauſe they are 
unnatural. Would any man, who is ready to die for love, deſcribe his 
paſſion like Narcifius? Would he think of “ inopem me copia fecit,“ and 
a dozen more of ſuch expreſſions, poured on the neck of one another, and 
ſignifying all the ſame thing? If this were wit, was this a time to be witty, 
when the poor wretch was in the agony of death! This is juſt John Littlewit 
in Bartholomew Fair, who had a conceit (as he tells you) left him in his 
miſery; a miſerable conceit. On theſe occaſions the poet ſhould endeavour 
to raiſc pity: but, inſtead of this, Ovid is tickling you to laugh. Virgil 
never made uſe of ſuch machines, when he was moving you to commiſerate 
the death of Dido: he would not deſtroy what he was building. Chaucer 
makes Arcite violent in his love, and unjuſt in the purſuit of it: yet 
when he came to die, he made him think more reaſonably: he repents not of 
his love, for that had altered his character; but acknowledges the injuſtice of 
his proceedings, and reſigns Emilia to Palamon. What would Ovid have 
done on this occaſion ? He would certainly have made Arcite witty on his 
death-bed. He had complained he was farther off from poſſeſſion, by being 
ſo near, and a thouſand ſuch boyiſms, which Chaucer rejected as below the 
dignity of the ſubject. They, who think otherwiſe, would by the ſame 
reaſon prefer Lucan and Ovid to Homer and Virgil, and Martial to all four 
of them. As for the turn of words, in which Ovid particularly excels all 
poets; they are ſometimes a fault, and ſometimes a beauty, as they are uſed 
properly or improperly; but in ſtrong paſſions always to be ſhunned, be- 
cauſe paſſions are ſerious, and will admit no playing. The French have a 
high value for them; and I confeſs, they are often what they call delicate, 
when they are introduced with judgment; but Chaucer writ with more 
ſimplicity, and followed nature more cloſely, than to uſe them. 1 have thus 
far, to the beſt of my knowledge, been an upright judge betwixt the parties 
in competition, not meddling with the deſign nor the diſpoſition of it; 
becauſe the deſign was not their own; and in the diſpoſing of it they were 
equal. It remains that I ſay ſomewhat of Chaucer in particular. 

In the firſt place, as he is the father of Engliſh poetry, ſo I hold him in 
the ſame degree of veneration as the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans 
Virgil: he is a perpetual fountain of good ſenſe; learned in all ſciences ; 
and therefore ſpeaks properly on all ſubjects: as he knew what to ſay, ſo he 
knows alſo when to leave off; a continence which is practiſed by few writers, 
and ſcarcely by any of the ancients, excepting Virgil and Horace. One of 
our late great poets 15 ſunk in his reputation, becauſe he could never forgive 
any conceit which came in his way; but ſwept like a drag-net, great and 
ſmall. There was plenty enough, but the diſhes were ill-ſorted; whole 
pyramids of ſweet-meats, for boys and women; but little of ſolid meat, for 
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men: all this proceeded not from any want of knowledge, but of judgment; 
neither did he want that in diſcerning the beauties and faults of other poets; 
but only indulged himſelf in the luxury of writing; and perhaps knew it was 
a fault, but hoped the reader would not find it. For this reaſon, though he 
muſt always be thought a great poet, he is no longer eſteemed a good writer : 
and for ten impreſſions, which his works have had in ſo many ſucceſhve years, 
yet at preſent a hundred books are ſcarcely/purchaſed once a twelvemonth : 
for, as my laſt Lord Rocheſter ſaid, — ſome what profanely, Not being 
of God, he could not ſtand. 

Chaucer followed nature every here; but was never ſo bold to go beyond 
her: and there is a great difference of being Poeta, and nimis Poeta, if we 
believe Catullus, as much as betwixt a modeſt behaviour and affectation. The 
verſe of Chaucer, I confeſs, is not harmonious to us; but it is like the 
eloquence of one whom Tacitus commends, it was * auribus iſtius temporis 
« accommodata :” they who lived with him, and ſometime after him, thought 
it muſical; and it continues ſo even in our judgment, if compared with the 
numbers of Lidgate and Gower, his contemperarics: there is the rude 
ſweetneſs of a Scotch tune in it, which is natural and pleaſing, though not 

rfect. It is true, I cannot go ſo far as he who publiſhed the laſt edition of 

im; for he would make us believe the fault is in our ears, and that there 
were really ten ſyllables in a verſe where we find but nine : but this opinion is 
not worth confuting ; it is ſo groſs and obvious an error, that common ſenſe 
(which is a rule in every thing but matters of faith and revelation) mult 
convince the reader that equality of numbers in every verſe, which we call 
Heroic, was either not known, or not always practiſed in Chaucer's age. 
It were an eaſy matter to produce ſome thouſands of his verſes, which are 
lame for want of half a foot, and ſometimes a whole one, and which no 
pronunciation can make otherwiſe. We can only ſay, that he lived in the 
infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is brought to perfection at the firſt. 
We muſt be children before we grow men. There was an Ennius, and in 
proceſs of time a Lucilius, and a Lucretius, before Virgil and Horace; even 
after Chaucer there was a Spenſer, a Harrington, a Fairfax, before Waller 
and Denham were in being: and our numbers were in their nonage till theſe 
laſt appeared. I need ſay little of his parentage, life, and fortunes: they are 
to be found at large in all the editions of his works. He was employed 
abroad, and favoured by Edward the Third, Richard the Second, and Henry 
the Fourth, and was poet, as I ſuppoſe, to all three of them. In Richard's 
time, I doubt, he was alittle dipt in the rebellion of the commons; and being 
brother-in-law to John of Gaunt, it was no wonder if he followed the 
fortunes of that family; and was well with Henry the Fourth when he had 
depoſed his predeceſſor. Neither is it to be admired, that Henry, who was 
a wiſe as well as a valiant prince, who claimed by ſucceſſion, and was ſenſible 
that his title was not ſound, but was rightfully in Mortimer, who had mar- 

ried the heir of York; It was not to be admired, I ſay, if that great politician 
ſhould be pleaſed to have the greateſt wit of thoſe times in his intereſts, and 
to be the trumpet of his praiſes. Auguſtus had given him the example, b 
the advice of Mæcenas, who recommended Virgil and Horace to him; whoſe 
praiſes helped to make him popular while he fas alive, and after his death 
have made him precious to poſterity. As for the religion of our poet, he ſeems 
to have ſome little bias towards the opinions of Wickliff, after John of Gaunt 
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his patron; ſomewhat of which appears in the tale of Piers Plowman: yet 
1 cannot blame him for inveighing ſo ſharply againſt the vices of the clergy 
in his age: their pride, their ambition, their pomp, their avarice, their 
worldly intereſt deſerved the laſhes which he gave them, both in that, and in 
moſt of his Canterbury tales : neither has his contemporary Boccace ſpared 
them. Yet both thoſe pocts lived in much eſteem with good and holy men in 
orders: for the ſcandal which is given by particular prieſts, reflects not on the 
ſacred ſunction. Chaucer's Monk, his Chanon, and his Fryer, took not 
from the character of his good parſon. A ſatyrical poet is the check of the 
laymen, on bad prieſts. We are only to take care, that we involve not the 
innocent with the guilty in the ſame condemnation. The good cannot be too 
much honoured, nor the bad too coarſely uſed: for the corruption of the 
beſt becomes the worſt. When a clergyman is whipped, his gown is firſt 
taken off, by which the dignity of lis order is ſecured: if he be wrongfully 
accuſed, he has his action of flander; and it is at the poet's peril, if he 
tranſgreſs the law. But they will tell us, that all kind of fatire, though never 
ſa well deſerved by particular prieſts, yet brings the whole order into con- 
tempt. Is then the peerage of Engiand any thing diſhonoured, when a peer 
ſuffers for his treaſon ? if he be libeled, or any way defamed, he has his 
« Scandalum Magnatum” to punith the offender. They, who uſe this kind 
of argument, ſeem to be conſcious to themſelves of ſomewhat which has 
deſerved the poet's laſh; and are leſs concerned for their public capacity, 
than for their private; at leaſt there is pride at the bottom of their reaſoning. 
If the faults of men in orders are only to be judged among themſelves, they 
are all in ſome ſort parties: for, ſince they ſay the honour of their order is 
concerned in every member of it, how can we be ſure, that they will be 
impartial judges? How far I may be allowed to ſpeak my opinion in this 
caſe, I know not: but I am ſure a diſpute of this nature cauſed miſchief in 
abundance betwixt a king of England and an archbiſhop of Canterbury ; 
one ſtanding up for the Laws of his Land, and the other for the honour 
(as he called it) of God's Church; which ended in the murther of the prelate, 
and in the whipping of his majeſty from poſt to pillar for his penance. The 
learned and ingenious Dr. Drake has ſaved me the labour of inquiring into 
the eſteem and reverence which the prieſts have had of old; and I would 
rather extend than diminiſh any part of it : yet I muſt needs fay, that when a 
prieſt provokes me without any occalion given him, I havc no reaſon, unleſs 
it be the charity of a Chriſtian, to forgive him. Prior left” is juſtification 
ſuſficient in the Civil Law. If I anſwer him in his own language, ſelf- 
defence, I am ſurc, muſt be allowed me; andifle it farther, even to 
a tharp recrimination, ſomewhat may be indulged ay Backs. frailty. Yet 
my reſentment has not wrought ſo far, but that I have followed Chaucer 
in his character of a holy man, and have enlarged on that ſubje& with ſome 
pleaſure, reſerving to myſelf the right, if I thall think fit hereafter, to 
deſcribe another fort of pricſls, ſuch as are more caſily to be found than the 
good parſon; ſuch as have given the laſt blow to Chriſtianity in this age, 
by a practice ſo contrary to their doctrine. But this will keep cold till 
another time. In the mean while, I take up Chaucer where I left him. He 
muſt have been a man of a moſt wonderful comprehenſive nature, becauſe, as 
it has been truly obſcrved of him, he has taken into the compaſs of his 
Canterbury tales the various manners and humours (as we now call them) 
of the whole Engliſh nation, in his age. Not a ſingle character has eſcaped 
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him. All his pilgrims are ſeverally diſtinguiſhed from each other; and not 
only in their :nclinations, but in their very phyſiognomies and perſons. 
Baptiſta Porta could not have deſcribed their natures better, than by the 
marks which the poet gives them. The matter and manner of their tal, 
and of their telling, are ſo ſuited to their different educations, humours, and - 
callings, that each of them would be improper in any other mouth. Even 
the grave and ſerious characters are diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral ſorts of 
gravity: their diſcourſes are ſuch as belong to their age, their calling, and 
their breeding ; ſuch as are becoming of them, and of them only. Some of 
his perſons are vicious, and ſome virtuous; ſome unlearned, or (as Chaucer 
calls them) lewd, and ſome are learned. Even the ribaldry of the low 
characters is different: the Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, are ſeveral men, 
and diſtinguiſhed from each other, as much as the —— lady prioreſs, 
and the broad-ſpeaking gap-toothed wife of Bath. But enough of this : there 
is ſuch a variety of game ſpringing up before me, that I am diſtracted in my 
choice, and know not which to follow. It is ſuſſicient to ſay, according to 
the proverb, that here is God's plenty. We have our fore-fathers and great 
nd-dames all before us, as they were in Chaucer's days; their general 

characters are ſtill remaining in mankind, and even in England, though they 
are called by other names than thoſe of Monks and Friars, and Chanons, and 
lady Abbeſſes, and Nuns: for mankind is ever the ſume, aud nothing loſt 
out of nature, though every thing is altered. May I have leave to do myſelf 
the juſtice, (ſince my enemies will do me none, and are fo far from granting 
me to be a good poet, that they will not allow me to be a chriſtian, or a 
moral man); may I have leave, I ſay, to incorm my reader, that I have 
confined my choice to ſuch tales of Chaucer as ſavour nothing of immodeſty. 
If I had defired more to pleaſe than to inſtruct, the Reeve, the Miller, the 
Shipman, the Merchants, the Sumner, and, above all, the Wife of Bath, 
in the prologue to her tale, would have procured me as many friends and 
readers, as thcre are beaux and ladies of pleaſure in the town. But I will 
no more offend againſt good manners: I am ſenſible, as I ought to be, of the 
ſcandal I have given by my looſe writings; and make what reparation I am 
able, by this public acknowledgment. If any thing of this nature, or of 
profaneneſs, be crept into theſe poems, I am ſo far from deſending it, that I 
dſown it. « Totum hoc indictum volo.” Chaucer makes another manner of 
apology for his broad-ſpeaking, and Boccace makes the like; but I will follow 
neither of them. Our country-man, in the end of his characters, beſore the 
Canterbury tales, thus excuſes the ribaldry, which is very groſs in many of 
his novels. | 

But firſt, I pray you of your courteſy, 

That ye ne arrettee it nought my villany, 

Though that I plainly ſpeak in this mattere 

To 1cllen you her words, and cke her chere: 

Ne though I ſpeak her words properly, 

For this ye known as well as I, 

Who ſhall tellen a tale after a man, 

He mote rehearſe as nyc, as ever he can: 

Everich word of it been in his charge, 

All ipeke he, never ſo rudely, ne large. 

Or elſe he mote tellen his tale untrue, ' 

Or ſeine things, or find words new: 
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He may not ſpare, although he were his brother, 
He mote as well ſay o word as another. 

Chriſt ſpake himſelf full broad in holy writ, 
And well I wote no villany is it, 

Eke Plato ſaith, who ſo can him rede, 

The words mote been coufin to the dede. 


Yet if a man ſhould have inquired of Boccace or of Chaucer, what need 
they had of introducing ſuch charaQers, where obſcene words were proper 
in their mouths, but very indecent to be heard; I know not what anſwer th 
could have made : for that reaſon, ſuch tale ſhall be left untold by me. You 
have here a ſpecimen of Chaucer's language, which is ſo obſolete, that his 
ſenſe is ſcarce to be underſtood; and you have likewiſe more than one exam- 

le of his unequal numbers, which were mentioned before. Yet many of 

is verſes conſiſt of ten ſyllables, and the words not much behind our preſent 
Engliſh : as for example, theſe two lines, in the deſcription of the carpenter's 
young wife : 


Wincing ſhe was, as is a jolly colt, 
Long as a maſt, and upright as a bolt. 


I have almoſt done with Chaucer, when I have anſwered ſome objections 
relating to my preſent work. I find ſome people are offended that I have 
turned theſe tales into modern Engliſh; becauſe they think them unworthy 
of my pains, and look on Chaucer as a dry, old-faſhioned wit not worth 
reviving. I have often heard the late earl of Leiceſter ſay, that Mr. Cowley 
himſelf was of that opinion; who, having read him over at my lord's requeſt, 
declared he had no taſte of him. I dare not advance my opinion againſt the 
judgment of ſo great an author: but I think it fair, however, to leave the 
deciſion to the public: Mr. Cowley was too modeſt to ſet up for a dictator ; 
and being ſhocked perhaps with his old ſtile, never examined into the depth 
of his good ſenſe. Chaucer, I confeſs, is a rough diamond, and muſt firſt 
be poliſhed, ere he ſhines. I deny not, likewiſe, that living in our early 
days of poetry, he writes not of a piece: but ſometimes mingles trivial things 
with thoſe of greater moment. Sometimes alſo, though not often, he runs 
riot, like Ovid, and knows not when he has ſaid enough. But there are 
more great wits beſides Chaucer, whoſe fault is their exceſs of conceits, and 
thoſe ill ſorted. An author is not to write all he can, but only all he ought. 
Having obſerved this redundancy in Chaucer (as it is an eaſy matter for a man 
of ordinary parts to find a fault in one of greater), I have not tied myſelf to a 
literal tranſlation; but have often omitted what I judged unneceſſary, or not of 
dignity enough to appear in the company of better thoughts. 1 have preſumed 
farther, in ſome places, and added ſomewhat of my own where I thought my 
author was deficient, and had not given his thoughts their true luſtre, for 
- want of words in the beginning of our language. And to this I was the more 
emboldened, becauſe (if I may be permitted to ſay it of myſelf) I found I had 
a ſoul congenial to his, and that I had been converſant in the ſame ſtudies. 
Another poet, in another age, may take the ſame liberty with my writings; 
if at leaſt they live long enough to deſerve correction. It was alſo neceſſary 
ſometimes to reſtore the ſenſe of Chaucer, which was loſt or mangled in the 
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and Arcite, where the temple of Diana is deſcribed, you ſind theſe verſes, in 
all the editions of our author: 


There ſaw I Dane turned into a tree, | 
I mean not the goddeſs Diane, * 


But Venus daughter, which that hight Dane: 


Which after a little conſideration I knew was to be reformed into this ſenſe, 
that Daphne the daughter of Peneus was turned into a tree. I durit not 
make thus bold with Ovid, leſt ſome future Milbourne ſhould ariſe, and ſay, 
| varied from my author, becauſe I underſtood him not. 

But there are other judges who think I ought not to have tranſlated Chaucer 
into Engliſh, out of a quite contrary notion: they ſuppole there is a certain 
reneration due to his old language; and that it is little leſs than profanation 
and ſacrilege to alter it. They are farther of opinion that ſomewhat of his 
good ſenſe will ſuffer in this transfuſion, and much of the beauty of his 
thoughts will infallibly be loſt, which appear with more grace in their old 
habit. Of this opinion was that excellent perſon, whom I mentioned, the 
late earl of Leiceſter, who valued Chaucer as much as Mr. Cowley deſpiſed 
him. My Lord diſſuaded me from this attempt, (for I was thinking of it 
ſome years before his death) and his authority prevailed ſo far with me, as 
to defer my undertaking while he lived, in deference to him : yet my reaſon was 
not convinced with what he urged againſt it. If the firſt end of a writer be 
to be underſtood, then as his language grows obſolete, his thoughts muſt 
grow obſcure : 


« Multa renaſcentur quæ jam cecidere ; cadentque, 
« Quæ nunc ſunt in honore vocabula; ſi volet uſus, 
«© Quem pencs arbitrium eſt, & jus & norma loquendi.“ 


When an ancient word for its ſound and ſigniſicaney deſerves to be revived, 
| have that reaſonable veneration for antiquity, to reſtore it. All beyond this 
is ſuperſtition. Words are not like landmarks, ſo ſacred as never to be 
removed; cuſtoms are changed; and even ſtatutes are filently repealed, when 
the reaſon ceaſes for which they were enacted. As for the other part of the 
argument, that his thoughts will loſe of their original beauty, by the inno- 
vation of words; in the firit place, not only their beauty, but their being is 
loſt, where they are no longer underitood, which is the preſent caſe. I grant 
that ſomething mult be loſt in all transfuſion, that is, in all tranſlations z but 
the ſenſe will remain, which would otherwiſe be loſt, or at lcaſt be maimed, 
when it is ſcarce intelligible ; and that but to a few. How few are there 
who can read Chaucer, ſo as to underſtand him perfectly! And if imper- 
fely, then with leſs profit and no pleaſure. It is not for the uſe of ſome 
old Saxon friends, that I have taken theſe pains with him: let them neglect 
my verſion, becauſe they have no need of it. I made it for their ſakes who 
underſtood ſenſe and poetry as well as they, when that poetry and ſenſe is 
put into words which they underſtand. I will go farther, and dare to add, 
that what beauties I loſe in ſome places, I give to others which had them not 
originally: but in this I may be partial to myſelf ; let the reader judge, and [ 
ſubmit to his decifion. Yet I think I have juſt occaſion to complain of them, 
ho, becauſe they underſtand Chaucer, would deprive the greater part of 
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their countrymen of the ſame advantage, and hoard him up, as miſers do 
their grandam gold, only to look on it themſelves, and hinder others from 
making uſe of it. In ſum, I ſeriouſly proteſt, no man ever had, or can have, 
a greater veneration for Chaucer, than myſelf. I have tranſlated ſome part 
of his works, only that I might perpetuate his memory, or at caſt refreſh it, 
amongſt my countrymen. If I have altered him any where tor the better, 
I muſt at the ſame time acknowledge, that I could have done nothing without 
him: Facile eſt inventis addere,” is no great commendation; and I am not 
ſo vain to think 1 have deſerved a greater. I will conclude what I have to 
ſay of him ſingly, with this one remark: a lady of my acquaintance, who 
keeps a kind of correſpondence with fome authors of the fair ſex in France, 
has been informed by them, that Mademoiſelle de Scudery, who is as old as 
Sybil, and inſpired like her by the ſame god of Poctry, is at this time tran- 
ſlating Chaucer into modern French. From which I gather, that he has been 
former!y tranſlated into the old Provencal (for how ſhe ſhould come to 
underſtand old Engliſh I know not). But the matter of fact being true, it 
makes me think that there is ſomething in it like — that, after certain 
periods of time, the fame and memory of great wits ſhould be renewed, as 
Chaucer is both in France and England. If this be wholly chance, it is 
extraordinary, and I dare not call it more, for of being taxed with ſuper- 
ſtition. | 

Boccace comes laſt to be conſidered, who, living in the ſame age with 
Chaucer, had the ſame genius, and followed the ſame ſtudies : both writ 
novels, and each of them cultivated his mother tongue. But the greateſt 
reſemblance of our two modern authors being in their familiar ſtile, and 
prong way of relating comical adventures, I may paſs it over, becauſe 

have tranſlated nothing from Boccace of that nature. In the ſerious part 
of poetry, the advantage 1s wholly on Chaucer's fide ; for though the Engliſh- 
man has borrowed many tales from the Italian, yet it appears that thoſe of 
Boccace were not generally of his own making, but taken from authors of 
former ages, and by him only modclled : ſo that what there was of invention 
in either of them, may be judged equal. But Chaucer has refined on Boc- 
cace, and has mended the ſtories which he has borrowed, in his way of 
telling; though proſe allows more liberty of thought, and the expreſhon is 
more eaſy, when unconfined by numbers. Our countryman carrics weight, 
and yet wins the race at diſadvantage. I defire not the reader to take my 
word: and therefore I will ſet two of their diſcourſes on the ſame ſubject, in 
the ſame light, for every man to judge betwixt them. I tranſlated Chaucer 
tirſt, and, amongſt the reſt, pitched on the Wiſe of Bath's tale; not daring, 
as I have ſaid, to adventure on her prologue, becauſe it is too licentious : 
there Chaucer introduces an old woman of mean parentage, whom a youthful 
knight of noble blood was forced to marry, and conſequently loathed her: the 
crone being in bed with him on the wedding-night, and finding his averſion, 
endeavours to win his aſſection by reaſon, and ſpeaks a good word for herſelf, 
(as who could blame her ?) in hope to mollify the ſullen bridegroom. She 
takes her topics from the benefits of poverty, the advantage 4 old age and 
uglineſs, the vanity of youth, and the filly pride of anceſtry, and titles without 
inherent virtue, which is the true nobility. When I had cloſed Chaucer, 
I returned to Ovid, and tranſlated ſome more of his fables: and by this 
time had ſo far forgotten the Wife of Bath's tale, that, when 1 took up Boc- 
cace, unawarcs I fell on the ſame argument of preſerring virtue to nobility of 


— i 
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blood, and titles, in the ſtory of Sigiſmunda; which I had certainly avoided + 
for the reſemblance of the two diſcourſes, if my memory had not failed me: 
Let the reader weigh them both ; and if he thinks me partial to Chaucer, it is 
in him to right Boccace. 

I prefer in our countryman, far above all his other ſtories, the noble poem 
of Palamon and Arcite, which is of the Epic kind, and perhaps not much 
inferior to the Ilias or the Æneis: the ftory is more pleaſing than either of 
them, the manners as perfect, the diction as poetical, the learning as deep 
and various; and the diſpoſition fuſt as artful; only it includes a greater 
length of time, as taking up ſeven years at leaſt; but Ariſtotle has left 
undecided the duration of the action; which yet is eaſily reduced into the 
compaſs of a year, by a narration of what preceded the return of Palamon to 
Athens. I had thought for the honour of our nation, and more particularly 
for his, whoſe laurel, though unworthy, I have worn after him, that this 
ſtory was of Engliſh growth, and Chaucer's own : but I was undeceived by 
Boccace ; for caſually looking on the end of his ſeventh Giornata, I found 
Dioneo (under which name he ſhadows himſclf) and Fiametta (who repre- 
ſents his miſtreſs the natural daughter of Robert king of Naples) of whom 
theſe words are ſpoken, © Dioneo e la Fiametta granpezza contarono inſieme 
d'Arcita, e di Palamone :” by which it appears that this ſtory was written 
before the time of Boccace ; but the name of its author being wholly loſt, 
Chaucer is now become an original; and I queſtion not but the poem has 
received many beauties by paſſing through his noble hands. Beſides this tale, 
there is another of his own invention, after the manner of the Provenqcals, 
called The Flower and the Leaf; with which I was ſo particularly pleaſed, 
both for the invention and the moral, that I cannot hinder myſelf from re- 
commending jt to the reader. | | 

As a corollary to this preface, in which I have done juſtice to others, 
I owe ſomewhat to myſelf: not that I think it worth my time to enter the 
liſts with one Milbourn, and one Blackmore, but barely to take notice, that 
ſuch men there are who have written ſcurrilouſly againit me, without any 
provocation. Milbourn, who is in Orders, pretends amongſt the reſt this 
quarrrel to me, that I have fallen foul on prieſthood : if I have, I am only to 
aſk pardon of good prie ſts, and am afraid his part of the reparation will come 
to little. Let him be fatisficd that he ſhall not be able to force himſelf upon 
me for an adverſary. 1 contemn him tco much to enter into competition 
with him. His own tranſlations of Virgil have anſwered his criticiſms on 
mine. If (as they ſay, he has declared in print) he prefers the verſion of 
Ogilby to mine, the world has made lim the ſame compliment: for it is 
agreed cn all hands, that he writes even below Ogilby : thar, you will fay, is 
not eaſily to be done; but what cannot Milbourn bring about? I am ſatisfied, 
however, that uliile he and I live together, I ſhall not be thought the worſt 
poet of the age. It looks as if I had defired him underhand to write ſo ill 
againſt me : but upon my honeſt word I have not bribed him to do me this 
ſervice, and am wholly guiltleſs of his pamphlet. It is true, 4 ſhould be glad, 
if I could periuade him to continue his good offices, and write ſuch another 
critique on any thing of mine: for I find by experience he has a great {troke 
with the reader, when he condemns any of my poems, to mike the worid 
have a better opinion of ti.em. He has talen tom? patts with z. y portry 6 
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but nobody will be perſuaded to take the ſame with his. If I had taken to the 
church (as he affirms, but which was never in my thoughts) I ſhould have 
had more ſenſe, if not more grace, than to have turned myſelf out of my 
benefice by writing libels on my pariſhioners. But his account of my man- 
ners and my principles are of a piece with his cavils and his poetry: and ſo I 
have done with him ſor ever. 

As for the City Bard, or Knight Phyſician, I hear his quarrel to me 1s, 
that I was the author of Abſalom and Achitophel, which he thinks is a little 
hard on his fanatic patrons in London. 

But I will deal the more civilly with his two poems, becauſe nothing ill 
is to be ſpoken of the dead: and therefore peace be to the Manes of his 
Arthurs. I will only ſay, that it was not for this noble knight that I drew 
the plan of an Epic poem on king Arthur, in my preface to the tranſlation 
of Juvenal. The guardian angels of kingdoms were machines too ponderous 
for him to manage; and therefore he rejected them, as Dares did the 
whirlbats of Eryx, when they were thrown before him by Entellus. Yet 
from that preface he plainly took his hint : for he began immediately upon 
the ſtory ; though he had the baſeneſs not to acknowledge his benefactor ; 
but inſtead of it, to traduce me in a libel. 

I ſhall fay the leſs of Mr. Collier, becauſe in many things he has taxed 
me juſtly; and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and expreſſions of 
mine, which can be truly argued of obſcenity, profaneneſs, or immorality; 
and retract them. If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be my friend, 
as 1 have given him no perſonal occaſion to be otherwiſe, he will be glad of 
my repentance. It becomes not me to draw my pen in the defence of a bad 
cauſe, when I have ſo often drawn it for a good one. Yet it were not 
difficult to prove, that in many places he has perverted my meaning by his 
gloſſes, and interpreted my words into blaſphemy and baudry, of which 
they were not guilty; beſides that he is too much given to horſe-play in his 
raillery; and comes to battle like a dictator from the plough. I will not 
ſay, the zeal of God's houſe has eaten him up; but I am ſure it has devoured 
ſome part of his good manners and civility. It might alſo be doubted 
whether it were altogether zeal, which prompted him to this rough manner 
of proceeding ;z perhaps it became not one of his function to rake into 
the rubbiſh of ancient and modern plays; a divine might have employed 
his pains to better purpoſe, than in the naſtineſs of Plautus and Ariſtophanes; 
whoſe examples, as they excuſe not me, ſo it might be poſſibly ſuppoſed, 
that he read them not without ſome pleaſure. 'Vhey who have written com- 
mentaries on thoſe poets, or on Horace, Juvenal, and Martial, have 


explained ſome vices, which, without their interpretation, had been un- 


known to modern times. Neither has he judged impartially betwixt the 
tormer age and vs. | 

There is more baudry in one Play of Fletcher's, called The Cuſtom of 
the Country, than in all ours together. Yet this has been often acted 
on the flage in my remembrance. Are the times ſo much more reformed 
now, than they were five and twenty vears ago? If they are, I congratulate 
the amendment of our morals. Sut I am not to prejudice the caute of m. 
fellow-pocts, though I abandon my own defence : they have ſome of them 


anſwered for themſelves, and neither they nor I can think ” to 
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formidable an enemy, that we ſhould ſhun him. He has loſt ground at the 
latter end of the day, by purſuing his point too far, like the prince of Conde 
at the battle of Senneph: from immoral plays, to no plays; „ ab abuſu 
« ad uſum, non valet conſequentia.” But being a party, I am not 
to erect myſelf into a judge. As for the reſt of thoſe who have written 
againſt me, they are ſuch ſcoundrels, that they deſerve not the leaſt 
notice to be taken of them. Blackmore and Milbourn arc only diſtinguiſhed 
from the crowd, by being remembered to their infamy. 


« Demetri, Teque Tigelli 
« Diſcipulorum inter jubeo plorare cathedras.” 


{ 


T O 


HER GRACE 


THE 


DUCHESS OF ORMOND, 


WITH THE FOLLOWING POEM. 


Mavran, 
HE bard who firſt adorn'd our native tongue 
Tun'd to his Britiſh lyre this ancient ſong : 
Which Homer might without a bluſh rehearſe, 
And leaves a doubtful palm in Virgil's verſe . 
He match'd tl eir beauties, where they moſt excell ; 
Of Jove ſung better, and of arms as well. 
Vouchſafe, illuſtrious Ormond, to behold 
What pow'r the charms of beauty had of old; 
Nor wonder if ſuch deeds of arms were done, 
Inſpir'd by two fair eyes, that ſparkled like your 
own. 
If Chaucer by the beſt idea wrought, 
And poets can divine each other's thought, 
The faireſt nymph before his eyes he ſet ; 
Ard then the faireſt was Plinmageret ; 
ho three contending princes made her prize, 
And rul'd the rival nations with her eyes: 
Wo left immortal! trophies of her fame, 
And to the nobleſt order gave the name. 
Like her, of equal kindred to the throne, 
You keep her conqueſts, and extend your own: 
As when the ſtars in their ethereal race, 
At length have roll'd around the liquid ſpace, 
At certain periods they reſume their place, 
From the ſame point of heav*n their courſe advance, 
And move in meaſures of their former dance; 
Thus, after length of ages, ſhe returns, 
J. eſlor'd in you, and the ſame place acorns; | 
Or you perform her office in the ſphere, 
Forn of her blood, and make a new Platonic year. 
O true Plantagenet, O race divine, 
(For beauty ſtill is fatal to the line) 
Fad Chaucer liv'd that anęel. ſace to view, 
Sme he had drawn his Emily from vou: 
Or had you liv'd, to judge the douhtſul right, 
Your noble Palamon had heen the knight: 
And conqu'rine Theſeus from his ſide had ſent 
Your genrous lord to guide the Thecban govern- 
ment. 
Time ſal! accompliſh that, and I ſhall ſee 


Already have the fates your path prepar'd, 
And ſure preſage your future ſway declar's : 
When Weſtward, like the ſun, you took your way, 
And from benighted Britain bore the day, 

Blue Triton gave the fignal from the ſhore, 
The ready Nereids heard, and fwam before 
To ſmooth the ſeas; a ſoft Eteſian gale 

But juſt inſpir d, and gently ſwell'd the ſail ; 
Portunus took his turn, whoſe ample hand 
Heav'd up the lighten'd keel, and ſunk the ſand, 
And fteer'd the ſacred veſſel ſafe to land. 

The land, if not reſtrained, had me your way, 
Projected out a neck, and jutted to the ſca. 
Hibernia, proſtrate at your feet, ador d, 

In you, the pledge of her expected lord; 

Due to her ifle ; a venerable name; 

His father and his grandfire known to fame : 
Aw'd by that houſe, accuſtom'd to command, 
The ſturdy Kerns in due ſubjection ſtand; 
Nor beat the reins in any foreign hand. 

At your approach they crowded to the port ; 

And ſcarcely landed, you create a court : 
As Ormond's harbinger, to you they run; 
For Venus is the promiſe of the ſun. 
The waſte of civil wars, their tovens deſtroy*d, 


Pales unhonour'd, Ceres unemploy d, 


Were all forgot ; and one triumphant day 

Wip'd all the tears of three campaigns away. 

Blood, rapines, maſſacres, were cheaply bought, 

So mighty recompence your beauty brought. 
As when the dove returning, bore the mark 

Of earth reſtor*d to the long-lab'ring ark, 

The relics of mankind, ſecure of reſt, 

Op'd ev'ry window to receive the gueſt, 

And the fair bearer of the mefſage bleſs'd ; 

So, when you came, with loud repeated cries, c 

The nat on took an omen from your eyes, 

And God advanc'd his rainbow in the ſkies, 


To fign inviolable peace reſtor*d ; 
The ſaints with ſolemn ſhouts proclaim'd the new 


A Paiamon in m, in you an Emily. 
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When at your ſecond coming you appear, 
or I ſoretell the millenary year) 


ſharpen'4 ſhare ſhall vex the ſoil no more, 
But earth unhidden ſhall produce her tore : 
The land ſhall laugh, the circling ocean ſmile, 
And heav'n's indulgence bleſs the holy iſle. 
Heav'n from all ages has reſerv'd for you 
That happy clime, which venom never knew; 
Or if it had been there, your eyes alone 
Have pow r to chaſe all poiſon, but their on. 
Now in this interval, which fate has caſt 
Betwixt your future glories, and your paſt. 
This pauſe of pow'r, tis Irelancs hour to mourn ; 
While England celebrates your ſai: return, 63 
By which you ſeem the ſeaſons to ommand,. 
And bring our ſummers back to their forſag en land. 
The vanquiſh'd ifle our leiſure muſt attend, 
Till the fair bleſſing we vouchſaſe to fend ; 
Nor can we ſpare you long, tho often we may lend. 
The dove was twice employ*d abroad, before 
The world was dry d; and ſhe return'd no more. 
Nor dare we ruſt ſo ſoft a meſſenger, 
New from her ſickneſs, to that northern air; 
Reſt here awhile, your luftre to reſtore, 
That they may ſee you as you ſhone before : 
For yet, th* eclipſe not wholly paſt, you wade 
Thro' fome remains, and dimneſs of a ſhade. 
A ſubject in his prince may claim a riglit, 
Nor ſuffer him with ſtrength impair d to fight; 
Till force returns, his ardour we reſtrain, 
And curb his warlike wiſh to croſs the main. 
Now paſt the danger, let the learn d begin 
Th' enquiry, where diſeaſe could enter in; 
How thoſe malignant atoms forc'd their way, 
What in the faultleſs frame they found to make their 
prey ? 
Where ev'ry element wa: weigh'd fo well, 
That heav*n alone who mix'd the maſs, could tell 
Which of the four ingredients could rebel; 
And where, impriſon'd in ſo ſweet a cage, 
A ſoul might well be pleas'd to paſs an age. 
And yet the five materiais made it weak; 
Porcelain by being pure, is apt to break: 
Ev'n to your breaſt the fickneſs durſt aſpire ; 
And ſorc'd from that fair temple to retire, 
Profanely ſet the holy place on fire. 
In vain your lord like young Veſpaſian mourn'd, 
When the fierce flames the ſanctuary burn d: 
And I prepaid to pay in verſes rude 
A moſt deteſted act of gratitude: 
Ev'n this had been your elegy, which now 
I; offer'd for your health, the tablet of my vow. 
Your angei ſure our Morley's mind inſpir'd, 
To find the remedy your ill requir'd; 
As once the Macedon, by jove's decree, 
Was taught to dream an herb for Piolomee : 
Or heav'n, which kh! ſach over oft heow'd, 
As ſcarce it cou. lord to fle h and bloc, 
So lik d the frame, he would not work ancw, 


[The 


Bleſs'd be the pow'r which has at once reftor'd 
hopes of loſt ſucceſſion to your lord, | 
Joy to the firſt, and laſt of each degree. 

irtue to courts, and what I long'd to ice, 
To you the graces, and the muſe to me. 
Q daughter of the roſe, whoſe cheeks unite 
The diff ring titles of the red and white; 
Who heav'n's alternate beauty well diſplay, 
The bluſh of morning, and the milky way ; 
Whoſe face is paradiſe, but fenc'd from 1m: 
For God in either oye has plac'd a cherubin. 
All is vour lord's ; ev'n abſent, he 
Employs the care of chaſte Penelope. 
For him you waſte in tears your widow'd hours, 
For him your curious needle paints the flowers: 
Such v-orks of old imperial dames were taught; 
Such for Aſcanius, fair Eliſa wrought. 
The ſoft receſſes of your hours improve 
The three fair pledges of your happy love : 
All other parts of pious duty done, 
You owe your Ormond nothing but a ſon : 
To fill in tuture times his father's place, 
And wear the garter of his mother's race. 


PA LL A MM OB 
ar 
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THE KNIGHT's AL E, 
FROM CHAUCER, IN THKEF BOOKS. 
BOOK I. 


N days of old, there liv'd, of mighty ſame 
A valiant prince; and Theſeus was his name: 

A chief, who moe in feats of arms excell'd 
The riſing nor the ſetting ſun beheld. 
If Athens he was lord; much land he won, 
And added foreign countries to his crown : 
In Scythia with the warrior queen he trove, 
Whom firſt by force he conquer d, then by love; 
He bro ght in triumph back the beauteous dame, 
With whom her ſiſter, fair Emilia, came. 
With honor to his home let Theſeus ride, 
With love to iriend, and fortune for his guide, 5 
And bis victor:o':; army at his fide, | 


To fave the charges of another you. 

Or by lis middle ſcience did we fleet, 

And ſaw ſome great contin-ert good appear, 

Well worth a mit acle to kee » 404 hee, 

And for that end, preſerv*d the ure tiovs mould, 
Which all the future Ormonds was to hold; 

And me4itared in his Leiter mird 

An licir from you, who may redeem the ſalling kind. 


I pals their warl:i:- yorp, their proud array, 
| The:r ſhouts, their ſongs, tueir welcome on the way: 
Rut, were it nc: too long, I would recite 

The fcats of Amazons, the fatal fight 

Berv-;xt tlic Hartiy queen, and hero knight. | 
Th: rown be ſiec'd, and how muck blood it coſt 


[ 


Ihe femaic army and th' Athenian hoſt: 


Ihe ſpouſal; of Hippolita the queen; 
Wat tilts, aid turneys at the feat were fern; 


The ſtorm at their return, the ladies fear : 
But theſe and other things I muſt ſorbear. 
- field is ſpacious I defign to ſow, 

ith oxen far unfit to draw the plow : 
The remnant of my tale is of a length 
Io tire your patience, and to waſte my ſtrength; 

And trivial accidents ſhall be forborn, 

That others may have time te take their turn; 
As was at firſt erjoin'd us by mine hoſt : 
That he whoſe tale is beſt, and pleaſes moſt, { 
Should win his ſupper at our common coſt. 

And therefore where I left, 1 will purſue 
This antient ſtory, whether falſe or true, c 
In hope it may be mended with a new. 
Ine prince I mention'd, full of high renown, 
In thus array drew near th* Athenian town ; 
Wuer in liis pomp and utmoſt of his pride, 
Marching, he chanc'd to caſt his eye afttle, 
And ſaw a quire of mourning dames, vho lay 
By two and two acroſs the common Way: 
At his approach they rais'd a rueful cry, 
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With groans, and hands upheld, to move his mind, 

Beſought his pity to their helpleſs kind! 

The prince was touch'd, his tears began to flow, 

And, as his tender heart wovld break in two, 

He figh'd; and could not but their fate deplore, 

So wretched now, ſo fortunate before. 

Then lightly from his lofty ſteed he flew, 

And raifing one by one the ſuppliant crew, 

Jo comfort each, full folemnly he ſwore, 

That by the faith which knights to knighthood bore, 

And what e'er elſe to Chivalry belongs, 

He would not ceaſe, till he d their wrongs : 

That Greece ſhould ſee perform*d what he declar d, 

And cruel Creon find his juſt reward, 

He faid no more, but ſhunning all delay, 
Rode on ; nor enter'd Athens on his way : 

[But left his Gfter and his queen behind, 

And wav'd his royal banner in the win: 

Where in an argent field the god of war 

Was drawn triumphant on his iron carr; 

Red was his ſword and ſhield, and whole attire, 


And beat their breaſts, and held their hands on high, And all the godhead ſeem'd to glow with fire; 


Creeping and crying till they ſeiz d at laſt 
His conrſer's bridle, and his feet embrac'd. 
Teil me, ſaid Theſeus, what and het ce you are, 
And wry this funeral t you prepare ? 
Is rhis the welcome of my wortliy deeds, 
Jo meet my triumph in ill en d weeds? 
Or ey you my pra. ſe, and would deſtroy 
Wich grief my pleafures, and pollute my joy? 
Or are you injur'd, and demand reliet? 
Name your reque't, and I will cafe your grief. 
The moſt in years of all the mourning train 
Beran ; (but ſounded firſt away fer pain) 
Then ſcarce recover'd, fpoke: nor envy we 
Thy great renown, nor grudge thy victory; 
*T is thine, O king, th' afflicted to redreſs, 
And fame has filld the world with thy ſucceſs: 
We wretched women ſue for that alone, 
Which of thy goodneſs is reſus'd to none: 
Let fall ſome drops of pity on our grief, 
If what we beg be juſt, and we deſerve relief: 
For none of us, who now thy grace implot e, 
But leid the rank of ſovereign queen before ; 
Till, thanks to giddy chance which never bears 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length of years, 
She caſt us headlong from our high eſtate, 
And here in hope of thy return we wait: 
And long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Built to the gracious goddeſs Clemency. 
But rev*rence thou the power whoſe name it bears, 
Relieve th' oppreſs d, and wipe the widows tears. 
I, wretched 1, have other fortune ſeen, 
The wife of Capanevs, and once a queen : 
At Thehes he fell; curs'd be the fatal day! 
And all the reſt thou ſeeſt in this array, 
To make their mewn, their lords in battle loſt 
Before that town heſieg d by our conſed rate hoſt: 
But Creon, old and impious, who commands 
The Theban city, and uſurps the lands, 
Denies the rites of fun ral fires to thoſe 
Whoſe breatlileſ bodies yet he calls his ioes. 
Unburn'd, unbury'd, on a heap they lie 
Such is their fate, and ſuck his tyranny ; 
No friend has leave to hear away the dead, 
But with their lifeleſs limbs his hounds are fed: 
At this ſhe ſhriek'd aloud, the mourntul train 
Fcuo'd her griet, and grov'ling on the plain, 


Ev*n the ground glitter d where the ſtandard ficw, 
| And the green graſs was dy'd to ſanguin hue. 
High on his pointed lance his pennan bore 

His Cretan fight, the conquer*d Minotaure: 

1 he ſoldiers ſhout around with generous rage, 
And in that victory, their own preſage. 


ne prais'd their ardour: inly pleas'd to ſee 


His hoſt the flow'r of Grecian chivalry. 

All day he march'd; and all th' enſuing night; 
And ſaw the city with returning light. . 
The proceſs of the war I need not tell, 


o Theſeus conquer'd, and how Creon fell: 


Or after, how by ſtorm the walls were won, 

Or how the victor ſack'd and burn'd the town : 

How to the ladies he reſtor'd again 

The bodies oi their lords in battle Nlain : 

And with what ancient rites hey were interr*d ; 

All theſe to fitter time thall be deferr d: 

I ſpare the widows tears, their woful cries 

And howling at their huſband obſequies; 

How Theſeus at theſe fun'rals did aſſiſt, 

And with what gitts the mourning dames diſmiſs'd. 

Thus when the victor chief had Creon lain 

And conquer d Thebes, he pitch'd upon the plain 

His mighty camp, and when rhe day return d, 

The country wafted, and the hamilers burn d; 

And left the pillagers, to rapine ved, 

Without controul to ſtrip and ſpoil the dead. 

There, in a heap of ſlain, an ong the reſt 

. wo youthful knights thcy found beneath a load 
oppreſs*d 

Of ſlaugliter d foes, whom firſt to death they ſent, 

The trophies of their itrength, a bloody monu- 
ment, 

Both fair, and both of royal blood they ſcem'd, 

Whom Kkinfmen to the crown the heralds deem'd ; 

That day in equal arms they fought for fame; 

Their ſwords, their fhuclds, their ſurcoats were the 
ſame. 


Cloſe hy each other laid they preſs'd the ground, 


| Nor well a'ive, nor wholly dead they were, 


But ſome faint figns of ſec hle liſe appear: 
1.4 veancring breath was on the wing to part, 
Weak was the pulie, and hardly heav'd the heart. 


Their manly Soſonis picrc'd with many a griefly 
ound; \ 
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Thefe two were ſiſters ſons; and Arcite one, | 


Much fam'd in fields, with valiant Palamon. 
From theſe their coſtly arms the ſpoilers rent, 
And ſoftly both convey?d to Theſeusꝰ tent; 


Whom known of Creon's line, and - q_— 


He to his city ſent as pris'ners of the war, 
of ranſom, and condemn'd to lie. 
In durance, doom'd a ling*ring death to die. 

This done, he march*d away with warlike ſound, 
And to his Athens turn'd with laurels crown'd, 
Where happy long he liv'd, much lov'd and more 

renown'd. 
But in a tow'r, and never to be loos d, 
The woful captive kintmen are enclos'd. 

Thus year by year they paſs, and day by day, 
Till once, (twa, on the morn of chearful May) 
The young Emilia, fairer to be ſeen 
Than the fair lily on the flow'ry green, 

More freſh than May herſelf in Hofſoms new 

(For with the roſy colour ſtrove her hue) 

Wak'd as her cuſtom was before the day, 

To do th* obſervance due to ſprightly May: 

For ſpriglitly May commands our youtli to keep 

The vigils of her night, and breaks their luggard 


Each gentle breaſt with kindly warmth ſhe moves; 
Inſpires new flames, revives extinguiſhed loves; 
In this remembrance Emily cre day 
Aroſe, and dreſ;'d herſelf in rich array; 
Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair; 
Adown her ſhoulders fell her length of hair: 
A ribband did the braided tre ſſes bind, 
The reſt was looſe, and warton'd in the wind: 
Aurora had but newly chas'd the night, 
And purpl'd o'er the ſky with bluſhing light, 
When to the garden-walk ſhe took her way, 
To ſport and trip along in cool of day, 
And offer maiden vows in honour of the May. 
At ev'ry turn. ſhe made a little ſtancl, 
And thruſt among the thorns her lily hand 
To draw the roſe, and ev*ry roſe ſhe drew 
She ſhook the ſtalk, and bruſh'd away the dew : 
Then party-colour*d flow'rs of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head : 
This done, ſhe ſung and caroll'd out ſo clear, 
That men and angels might rejoice to hear. 
Ev'n wond'ring Philomel forgot to ſing ; 
And learn'd from her to welcome in the ſpring. 
The tow'r, of which before was mention made, 
Within whoſe keep the captive knights were laid, 
Built of a large extent, and ſtrong withal, 
Was one partition of the palace wall : 
The garden was enclos'd within the ſquare 
When young Emilia took the morning air. 
It liappen'd Palamon the pris ner knight, 
Reſtleſs for woe, aroſe b<fore the light, 
And with his jai:or's leave defir'd to breathe 
An air more whoicſome than the damps beneath. 
This granted, to the towr he took h.s vay, 
Cheer'd with the promiſe of a gioriovs - ay : 
Then caſt a languiſhine regard around, 
And ſaw with hate ful eyes the remples crmvrn'd 
With golden ſpires. and all the hoſtile vround. 
He figh'd, and turn'd his eyes, het auſe he knew 
'Twas bur a larger jail be lud in view: 
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Then look d below, and from the caſtle's Leight 

Bcheld a nearer and more pleaſing fight : 

The garden, which before he had not ſcen, 

In ſpring's new livery clad of white and green, 

ireſh flow'rs in wide parterres, and ſhady walks 

between. 

This view d, but not enjoy'd, with arms acroſs 

He oo, reficting on his country's loſs ; 

Himfelt an object of the public ſcorn, 

And often wiſn'd he never had been born. 

At laſt (for fo his deſtiny requir d) 

With walk mg giddy, and with thinking tir'd, 

He thro” a little windoy caſt huis fight, 

Tho thick of bars, that gave a ſcanty light: 

But ev*n that glimm'ring ſerv'd him to deſcry 

Ih inevitable charms of Emily. 

S arce had he ſeen, but ſeiz'd with ſudden ſmart, 

Stung to the quick, he jelt it at his heart; 

Struck blind with overpO ring light he ſtood, 

Ihen ſtarted back amaz d, and cry'd aloud. 
Young Arcite heard; and up he ran with haſte, 

To help his friend, and in his arms embrac'd ; 


*. 


And aſk'd him why he look d fo deadly wan, 


And whence, and how his change of cheer began ? 
Or who had done th' offence ? but it, ſaid he, 
Your grief alone is hard captivity ; 

F or love of heav'n, with patience undergo 

A curelcfs ill fince fate will have it ſo; 

So ſtood our horoſcope in chains to lie, 

And Saturn in the dungeon of the ſky, 

Or other baleful aſpect, rul'd cur birth, 

When all the friendly ſtars were under caith: 
Whate'er berides, by deſtiny tis done; 

Ard better bear like men, than vainly ſeek to ſhun. 
Nor ot my bonds, ſaid Palamon again, 


Put when my mortal anguiſh caus'd my cry, 
lat moment 1 was hurt thro” either eye * 
Pierc'd with a random-thaft, I taint away 

And periſh with; inſenſible decay: 

A glance of ſome new goddeſs gave the wound, 
Whom, like Aeon, unaware 1 found. 

look how ſhe walks along yon ſhady ſpace, 
Not Juno moves with more majeſtic grace; 
and ail the Cyprian queen is in her fact. 

If thou art Venus, (for thy charms conte ſs 


f Nor of unhappy planets I complain ; 


| That face was form'd in hcav*n) nor art thou leſs ; 


Diſeviz'd in habit, undiſguis'd in ſhape, 

O help us captives from our chains to ſcape ; 
Bur it our doom be paſt in bonds to lie 

For life, and in a loathſome dungeon die; 

Then be iy wrath appeas'd with our diſgrace, 
And ſnew compaſſ on to the 'Theban race, 
Opprefs's hy tyrant power! while yet he ſpoke, 
Arc'tc on Emily had fix'd his look ; 

The fatal dart a ready paſſage found, 

And decp within his heart infix*d the wound: 
So that it Palamon were wounded fore, 


| Arc.te was hurt as much as he, or more: 

| Then from his inmolt ſoul he tigh'd, and ſaid, 
The beauty I beliold hos fuck me dead: 

Unknobingly ſhe ſtrikes; and kills by chance 

| Po.fon is in her en es, and death in cv'ry glance. 
O, I mit aſk; nor aſk alone, but move 

' Her mud to mercy, or muſt dic ſo love. 
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Thus Arcite : and thus Palamon replies, 
(Eager his tone, and ardent were {iis eyes.) 
Speak ' ſt thou in earneſt, or in jeſting vein ? 

ſing, ſaid Arcite, ſuits but ill with pain. c 

t ſuits far worſe, (ſaid Palamon again, 
And bent his brows) with men who honour weigh, 
Their faith to break, their friendſhip to betray ; 
But worſt with thee, of noble lineage born, 
My kinſman, and in arms my brother ſworn. 
Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 

That one ſhould he the common rod of hoth ? 
One ſoul ſhould both inſpire, and neither prove 
Eis fellow*s hindrance in purſuit of love? 

To this before the gods we gave our hands, 
And nothing but our death can break the bands. 
This binds thee, then, to farther my deſign : 
As I am bound by vow to farther thine : 
Nor canſt, nor dar'ſt thou, traitor, on the plain 
Appeach my horour, or thy own maintain, 
Since thou art of my council, and the friend 
Whoſe faith I truſt, and on whoſe care depend: 
And wouldſt thou court my lady's love, which I 
Much rather than releaſe, would chuſe to die ? 
But thou, falſe Arcite, never ſhalt obtain 
Thy bad pretence; I told thee firſt my pain: 
Far firſt my love began ere thine was born ; 
Thou, as my council, and my brother ſworn, 
Art bound t' aſſiſt my elderſhip of right, 

Or juſtly to be deemꝰ d a perjur'd knight, ' 

Thus Palamon: but Arcite with diſdain 
In hzughty language thus reply'd again: 
Forſworn thyſelf : the traitor's odious name 
I firſt return, and then diſprove thy claim. 
love be paſhon, and that paſſion nurſt 
With ftrong defires, 1 lov'd the lady firſt. 

Canſt thou pretend denre, whom zeal inflam'd 

Jo workhip, and a pow'r cel-ſt:al nam'd ? 

Thine was devotion to the bleſt above, 

I ſav the woman, and deſir'd her hve ; 

Frſt own'd my patſion, and to thee commend 

Th' important ſecret, as my choſen friend. 

Suppoſe (which yer I grant not) thy defire 

A moment elder than my rival fire; 

Can chance of ſecing firſt thy title prove? 

And know'ſt thou not, no law is made for love? 

Law is to things which to free choice relate; 

Love is not in our choice, but in our fate: 

Laws are but poiitive : love's pow'r we ſee 

Is nature's ſanction, and her firſt decree. 

Each day we break the bond of human laws 

For love, and vindicate the common cauſe. 

Laws {or defence of civil rights are plac'd, 

Love throws the fences down, and makes a general 
waſte : 

Ma'ds, widows, wives, without diſtincti on fall ; 

The ſweeping deluge, love, comes on, and covers 
all. | | 

I” then the laws of friendhip I tranſgreſs, 

1 kerp the greater, while 1 break the leſs ; { 

And heth are mad alike, fince neither can poſſeſs. 

But hopelefs to be ranſom'd, never more 

To {-e the ſun but as he paſſes o'er. 

Like Eſop's hounds contending for the hone, 
Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone: 

The fruitleſs fight continu'd all tur day; 
A cur came by, and ſz: i: prize away. 


Companions of the war; and lov'd fo well, 
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As courtiers therefore juſtle for a grant, 
And when they break their friendſhip, plead the:r 


want, 
So thou, if fortune will thy ſuit advance, 
Love on ; nor envy me my equal chance : 
For I muſt love, and am refolv'd to try 
My fate, or falling in th' adventure die. 
Great was their ſtrife, which hourly was re- 
new'd, 
Till each with mortal hate his rival view'd : 
Now friends no more, nor walking hand in hand ;- 
But when they met, they made a ſurly ſtand ; 
And glar'd like angry lions as they paſs'd, 
And wiſh'd that ev'ry look might be their laſt. 
It chanc'd at length, Pirithous came, t' attend 
This worthy Theſeus, his familiar friend : 
Their love in early infancy began, 
And roſe as childizood ripen'd into man. 


hat when one dy'd, as ancient ſtories 
His fellow to redeem him went to hell. 
But to purſue my tale ; to welcome home 
His warlike brother, is Pirithous come : 
Arcite of Thebes was known in arms long fince, 
And honour'd by this young Theſſalian prince. 
Theſeus, to gratiſy his friend and gueſt, 
Who made our Arcite's freedom his requeſt, 
Reſtor'd to liberty the captive knight, 
But on theſe hard conditions I recite : 
That if hereafter Arcite ſhould be found 
Within the compaſs of Athenian ground, 
By day or night, or on whate'er pretence, 
His head ſhould pay the forfeit of th* offence. 
To this, Pirithous for his friend, agreed, 
An his promiſe was the pris'ner freed. 
Unpleas'd and penfive hence he takes his way, 
At his own peril; for his life muſt pay. 
Who now but Arcite mourns his bitter fate, 
Finds his dear purchaſe, and repents too late ? 
What have 1 gain'd, he ſaid, in pr.foun pent, 
If I but change my bonds for baniſhment ? 
And baniſh'd from her fight, I ſuffer more 
In freedom, than I felt in bonds hefore ; 
Forc'd trom her preſence, and condemn'd to live: 
Un welcome freedom, and unthank'd reprieve : 
Heav*n is not but where Emily abides, 
And where ſhe's abſent, all is hell befides. 
Next to my day of birt!g, was that accurſt 
Which bound my friendſnip to Pirithous firſt : 
Had I not known that prince I ſtill had been 
In bondage, and had ſtill Emilia teen : 
For tho* I never can her grace deſervt, 
Tis recompence enough to ſee and ſerve, 
O Palamon, my kinſman and my triend, 
How much more happy fates thy love attend! 
Thine is th* adventure, thine the victory: 
Well has thy tortune turn'd the dice for thee : 
Thou on that angel's face mayſt ſesd thy eyes, 
In pri ſon. ro; hut bliſsful paradiſe ! 
Thou &a't; ſheſt tliat ſun of beauty ſhine, 
And low i at leaft in love's extremeRt line. 
I mourn in abſence, love's eternal night, 


; 


And who can tell hut tince thou haſt her fght, 
And att a comely, young and valiart knigtit, 
Fortune à var ous pow'r) may ce iſe tu ſio en, 
And by lone ways unt nowa t. y wiſnes cron 


| 
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But I, the moſt forlorn of human kind, 

Nor help can hope, nor remedy can find; 

But doom'd to drag my loathſome life in care, 

For my reward muſt end it in deſpair, 

Fire, water, air, and earth, and force of fates 

That governs all, and heav'n that all creates, 

Nor art, nor nature's hand can eaſe my grief, 

Nothing but death, the wretch's laſt relief: 

| Then farewel, youth, and all the joys that dwell 

With youth and life, and life itſelf farewell. 
But why, alas! do mortal men in vain 

Of fortune, fate, or providence complain ? 

God gives us what he knows our wants require, 

And better things than thoſe which we defire: 

Some pray for riches; riches they obtain ; 

But Watch'd by robbers, for their wealth are ſlain: 

Some pray from priſon to be freed; and come 

When guilty of their vows, to fall at home ; 

Murder'd by thoſe they truſted with their life ; 

A favour'd ſervant, or a boſom wiſe. 


Such dear-bought bleffings happen ev*ry day, 
Becauſe we not for what things to pray. 
Like drunken abour the ſtreets we roam ; 


Well knows the ſot he has a certain home; 

Yet knows not how to find th* uncertain place, 

And blunders on, and ſtaggers ev'ry pace. 

Thus all ſeek happineſs ; bur few can find, 

For far the greater part of men are blind. 

This is my caſe, who thought our utmoſt good 

Was in one word of freedom underſtood : 

The fatal bleſſing came: from priſon free, 

I ſtarve abroad, and loſe the fight of Emily, 
Thus Arcite; but if Arcite thus deplore 

His ſuff rings, Palamon yet ſuffers more. 

For when he knew his rival freed and gone, 

He ſwells with wrath; he makes outrageous moan: 

He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the ground; 

The hollow tow*r with clamours rings around: 

With briny tears he bath'd his ſetter'd feet, 

And drop'd all o'er with agony of ſweat. 

Alas! he cry'd, I wretch in priſon pine, 

Too happy rival, while the fruit is thine: 

Thou liv'ſt at large, thou drawꝰſt thy native air, 

Pleas'd with thy freedom, proud of my deſpair: 

Thou may*ſt, fince thou haſt youth and courage join d, 

A ſweet behaviour, and a ſolid mind, 

Aſſemble ours, and all the Theban race, 

To vindicate on Athens thy diſgrace, 

And aſter (by ſome treaty made) poſſeſs 

Fair Emily, the pledge of laſting peace. 

So thine ſhall be the beauteous prize, vyhile I 

Muſt languith in deſpair, in priſon die. 

Thus all th' advantage of the ſtriſe is thine, 

Thy portion double joys, and double ſorrows mine. 
The rage of jealouſy then fir d his ſoul, 

And his face kindl'd like a burning coal: 

Now cold deſpair, ſucceeding in her ſtead, 

To livid paleneſs turns the glowing red. 

His blood ſcarce liquid, creeps within his veins, 

Like water which the freezing wind conftrains. 

Then thus he ſaid ; Eternal deities, 

Who rule the world with abſolute decrees, 

And write whatever time ſhall bring to pais 

With pens of adamant, on plates of braſs ; 

What is the race of human kind your care 
Beyond what all his fellow-creatures are ? 

He with the reſt is liable to pain, 
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Cold, hunger, priſons, ills without a cure, 
All theſe he muſt, and guiltleſs oft, endure 2 


Or does your juſtice, pow'r, or preſcience al. 


When the good ſuffer, and the bad prevail? 


What worſe to wretched virtue could betall, 
If fare, or giddy fortune govern'd all ? 

Nay, worſe than other beaſts is our eſtate ? 
Them, to purſue their pleaſures you create; 
We, bound by harder laws, muſt curb our will, 


And your commands, not our defires fulfill : 


Then when the creature is unjuſtly ſlain, 
Yet after death at leaſt he ſeels no pain; 
But man in life ſurcharg'd with woe before, 


Not freed when dead, is doom'd to ſuffer more. 
t ſhoots-his ſting at unaware; 


The man lies murder*'d, while the thief and ſnake, 
One gains the thickets, and one thrids the brake. 
This let divines decide; but well I know, 
Juſt, or unjuſt, I have my ſhare of woe: 
Through Saturn ſeated in a lucklefs place, 
And Juno's wrath, that perſecutes my race; 
Or Mars and Venus in a quartil, move 
My pangs of jealouſy for Arcite's love. 

Let Palamon oppreſs'd in bondage mourn, 
While to his exil'd rival we return. 
By this the Sun declining from his height, 
The day had ſhortned to g the night: 
The lengthen'd night gave length of miſery 
Both to the captive lover, and the free. 
For Palamon in endlefs priſon mourns, 
And Arcite forfeits life if he returns. 
The baniſh'd never hopes his love to ſee, 
Nor hopes the captive lord his liberty : 
Tis hard to ſay who ſuffers greater pains, 
One ſees his love, but cannot break his chains: 
One free and all his motions uncontroul'd, 
Beholds whate er he would, but what he wou'd be- 

hold 


Judge as you pleaſe, for I will haſte to tell 
What fortune to the baniſh'd knight befel. 
When Arcite was to Thebes return'd again, 
The loſs of her he lov'd renew*'d his pain; 
What could be worſe, than never more to ſee 
His life, his ſoul, his charming Emily ? 

He rav*'d with all the madneſs of deſpair, 

He roar*'d, he beat his breaſt, he tore his hair. 
Dry ſorrow in his ſtupid eyes appears, 

For wanting nouriſhment, he wanted tears: 
His eye-halls in their hollow ſockets ſink, 
Bereft of ſleep; he loaths his meat and drink. 
He withers at his heart, and looks as wan 

As the pale ſpectre of a murder'd man: 

That pale turns yellow, and his face receives 
The faded hue of fapleſs boxen leaves: 

In ſolitary groves he makes his mean, 

Walks early out, and ever is alone. | 

Nor mix*d in mirth, in youthful pleaſures ſhares, 
But ſighs when ſongs and inſtruments he hears : 
His ſpirits are ſo low, his voice is drown'd, 
He hears as from afar, or in a ſwound, 

Like the deaf murmurs of a diſtant ſound : 


; 


Uncomb'd kis locks, and ſquali d his attire, 


Unlike the trim of love and gay deſire; 
But full of muſeful mopings, which preſage 
The loſs of reaſon, and conclude in age. 

This when he had endur'd a year and more, 
Now wholly chang'd from what he was b fore, 


= like the ſheep, his brother-bcaſt, is ſlain. 
A 
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It happen d once, that lumb'ring as he lay, 

He dreamt (his dream began at break of day) 

That Hermes o'er his head in air appear'd, 

And with ſoft words his drooping ſpirits cheer d: 

His hat, adorn'd with wings, diſclos'd the god, 

And in his hand he bore the ſleep-compelling rod: 

Such as he feem'd, when at his fire's command 

On Argus head he laid the ſnaky wand; 

Ariſe, he ſaid, to conqu'ring Athens go, 

There fate appoints an end of all thy woe. 

The fright awaken'd Arcite with a ftart, 

Againſt his boſom bounc'd his heaving heart; 

Rut ſoon he ſaid, with ſcarce recover d breath, 

And thither will 1 go to meet my death, 

Sure to he ſlain ; but death is my defire, 

Since in Emilia's fight I ſhali expire. 

By chance he ſpy d a mirrour while he ſpoke, 

And gazing there beheld his alter'd look; 

Wond'ring, he ſaw his features and his hue 

So much were chang'd, that ſcarce himfelf he knew. 

A ſudden thought then ſtarting in his mind, 

Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 

The world may ſearch in vain with all their eyes, 

But never penetrate through this diſguiſe. 

Thanks to the change which grief and ſickneſs give, 

In low eſtate 1 may ſecurely live, 

And fee unknown my miſtre's day by day: 

He faid ; and cloath'd himſelf in coarſe array; 

A lab'ring hind in ſhew: then forth he went, 

And to th* Athenian tow*rs his journey bent: 

One ſquire attended in the ſame diſeviſe, 

Made conſcious of his maſter's enterprize. 

Arriv'd at Athens, ſoon he came to court, 

Unknown, unqueſtion'd in that thick reſort ; 

Prof ring for hire his ſervice at the gate, 

To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. 
So fair befel him, that for little gain 

He ſerv'd at firſt Emilia's chamberlain ; 

And watchful all advantages to ſpy, 

Was ſtill at hand, and in his maſter's eye; 

Arid as his bones were big, and ſfinews ſtrong, 

Refus'd no toil that could to flaves belong; 

But ſrom deep wells with engines water drew, 

And us d his noble hands the wood to he w. 

He paſs d a year at leaſt attending thus 

On Emily, and called Philoſtratus. 

But never was there man of his degree 

So much eſteem'd, ſo well belov'd as he. 

So gentle of condition was he knou n, 

That through the court his courteſy was blown : 

All think him worthy of a greater place, 
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THE KNIGHT“ s TALE. 


BOOK II. 


WI Arcite lives in blits, the ſtory turns 
Where hopeleſs Palamon in priſon mou: ns. | 
For fix long years immur'd, the captive knight 
Had dragg d his chains, and ſcarcely ſeen the light | 
Loſt liberty, and love at once he bore ; | 
His priſon pain'd him much, his paſſion more : | 
Nor dares he hope his ſetters to remove, # 
Nor ever wiſhes to be free from love. 
But when the ſixth revolving year was run, 


| And May within the twins receiv'd the ſun, 


Were it by chance, or forceful deſtiny, 

Which forms in cauſes firſt whate'er ſhall be, 

Aſſiſted by a friend one moonleſs night, ; 
This Palamon from priſon took his flight: 

A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before 

Of wine and honey mix'd, with added ſtore 

Of opium; to his keeper this he brought, 

Who ſwallow'd unaware the ſleepy draught, 

And ſnor'd ſecure till morn, his ſenſes bound 

In lumber, and in long oblivion drown'd. 

Short was the night, and careful Palamon 

; Sought the next covert ere the rifing ſun. 

A thick ſpread foreſt near the city lay, 5 
To this with lengthen'd ſtrides he took his way, 
(For far he could not fly, and fear d the day :) 
Safe from purſuit, he meant to ſhun the light, 
Till the brown ſhadows of the friendly night 5 
ro Thebes might favour his intended flight. 
When to his country come, his next deſign 

Was all the Theban race in arms to join, 

And war on Theſeus, till he loſt his life, 

Or won the beauteous Emily to wiſe. 

Thus while his thoughts the ling*ring day beguile, 
To gentle Arcite let us turn our ſtile ; 
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And recommend him to the royal grace ; 1 Who little dreamt how nigh he was to care, 


"Chat exercis'd within a higher ſphere, 

His virtues more conſpicuous might appear. 
Thus by the general voice was Arcite prais'd, 
And by great Theſeus to high favour rais'd ; 
Among his menial ſervants firſt enroll'd, | 
And largely entertain'd with ſums of gold : 
Befides whar ſecretly from Thebes was ſent, 

Of his own income, and his annual rent. 

This well empioy'd, he purchas'd friends and ſame, 
But cautiouſly conceal'd from whence it came. 
Thus for three years he liv'd with large increaſe, 
In arms of honour, and eſteem in peace ; 

To Theſeus perſon he was ever near, 

And Theſeus tor his virtues held him dear. 
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Till treach'rovs fortune cauglit him in the ſnare. 

The morning-lark, the meſſenger of day, 

Saluted in her ſong the morning gray 

And ſoon the ſun aroſe with beams ſo bright, 

That all th' horizon laugh'd to ſee the joyous 
fight; 

He with his tepid rays the roſe renews, 

;And licks the dropping leaves, and dries the dews ; 

When Arcite left his bed, reſolv d to pay . 

Obſervance to the month of merry May: 

Forth on his fiery ſteed betimes he rode, 

That ſca-cely prints the turf on which he trod: 

At eaſe he ſeem'd, and prancing o'er the plains, 

Turn'd only to the grove his horſe's reins, 

Ihe grove I nam'd before ; and lighting there, 

A woodtind garland fought to crown his hair ; 
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Then turn'd his face againſt the rifing day, And let it burn, I never will complain, 
And rais'd his voice to welcome in the May. Pleas'd with my ſuf rings, if you knew my 
For thee, ſweet month, the groves green liv*ries wear, pain : 
If not the firſt, the faireſt of the year: At this a fickly quam his heart affail'S 
For thee the Graces lead the dancing hours, His ears ring inward, and his ſenſes fail'd. 
And Nature's ready pencil paints the flowers: No word miſs d Palamon of all he ſpoke, 
When thy ſhort reign is paſt, the fev*riſh ſun But ſoon to deadly pale he chang'd his look : 
The ſultry Tropic fears, and moves more ſlowly on. He tremhl'd ev'ry limb, and felt a ſmart, 
So may thy tender blofſoms fear no blite, As if cold ſteel had glided through his heart ; 
Nor goats with venom'd teeth thy tendrils bite, Nor longer ſtaid, but ſturting from his place, 
As thou ſhalt guide my wand' ring feet to find Diſcover*d ſtood, and ſhew'd his hoftile face: 
The tragrant greens I ſeek, my brows to bind. Falſe traytor Arcite, traytor to thy blood, 
His vows addreſs'd, within the grove he ftray'd, Bound by thy ſacred oath to ſeek my good, 
Till Fate, or Fortune, near the place convey*d No art thou found forſworn, for Emilyy 
His eps where ſecret Palamon was laid. And dar*t attempt her love, for whom 1 die. 
Full little thought of him the gentle knight, So haſt thou cheated I heſeus with a wile, 
Who flying death had there conceal'd his flight, Againſt thy vow, returning to heguile 


In brakes and brambles hid, and ſhunning mortal ( Under a horrow'd name: as falſe to me, 


ſ fight. So falfe thou art to him who ſet thee free: 

And leſs he knew him for his hated foe, But reſt aſſur d, that either thou ſhalt die, 

| But fear'd him as a man he did not know. r elſe renounce th claim in Emily: 

| But as it has been ſaid of ancient years, For though unarm'd 1 am, and (freed by chance) 

| That fields are full of eyes, and woods have ears; Am here without my ſword or pointed lance ; 

. For this the wiſe are ever on their guard, Hope not, baſe man, unqueſtion'd hence to go, 
For, unforeſeen, they ſay, is unprepar d. For I am Palamon, thy mortal foe. | p 
Uncautious Arcite thought himſelf alone, Arcite, who heard his tale, and knew the man, 
And lefs than all ſuſpected Palamon, His ſword unſheath'd, and fiercely thus began: 
Who liſt'ning heard him, while he ſearch'd the Now by the gods, who govern heav'n above, 

grove, Wert thou not weak with hunger, mad with love, 
; And loudly ſung his roundelay of love. That word had been thy laſt, or in this grove 
But on the ſudden ſtopp'd, and filent ſtood, This hand ſhould force thee to renounce thy love. 
(As lovers often muſe, and change their mood ;) The ſurety which 1 gave thee, I defie; 
Now high as heav*n, and then as low as hell ; Fool, not to know that love endures no tie, 
Now up, now down, as buckers in a well: And Jove but laughs at lovers perjury. 
For Venus, like her day, will change her cheer, Know I will ſerve the fair in thy deſpight; 
And ſeldom ſhall we ſee a Friday c ear. But fince thou art my kinſman, and a knight, 
Thus Arcite having ſung, with alter*d hue Here, have my faith, to-morrow in this grove 
Sunk on the ground, and from his boſom drew Our arms ſhall plead the titles of our love: 
A deſpꝰ rate figh, accufing heav*n and fate, And heav*n ſo help my right, as 1 alone 
And angry [uno's unrelenting hate. Will come, and keep the cauſe and quarrel both un. 
Curſt be the day when firſt I did appear ; | known ; 
Let it be blotted from the calendar, : With arms of proof both for myſelf and thee; 
Leſt it pollute the month, and poiſon all the year, ) |Chuſe thou the beſt, and leave the worſt to me. 
Still will the jealous queen purſue our race ? | And, that at better eaſe, thou maiſt abide, b 
Cadmus is dead, the Theban city was: Bedding and clothes 1 will this night provide, 
Yet ceaſes not her hate : for all who come And needful ſuſtenance, that thou maiſt be 
From Cadmus are involv*d in Cadmus* doom. A conqueſt betrer won, and worthy me. 
I ſuffer for my blood : unjuſt decree ! His promiſe Palamon accepts; but pray d, 
That puniſhes another's crimes on me. [To keep it better than the firſt he made. 
In mean eſtate I ſerve my mortal foe, Thus fair they parted till the mori s dawn, 
The man who caus'd my country's overthrow. For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. 
This is not all; for Juno, to my ſhame, : Oh Love! thou ſternly doſt thy pow'r maintain, ? 
Has forc'd me to forſake my former name ; And wilt not bear a rival in thy reign, 
Arcite I was, Philoſtatus | am. Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip diſdain. $ 
That fide of heav'n is all my enemy: [This was in Arcite prov*d and Palamon, 
Mars ruin'd "Thebes; his mother ruin'd me. Both in deſpair, yet each would love alone. 
» Of all the royal race remains but one Arcite return'd, and, as in honour ty'd, 
Befide myſelf, th* unhappy Palamon, His foe with bedding, and with food ſupply'd: 
Whom Theſeus holds in bonds, and will not free; Then, ere the day, two ſuits of armour ſought, 
Without a crime, except his kin to me. Which born before him on his ſteed he brought: 
Yet theſe, and all the reſt I could endure ; Both were of*ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo pure, 
But love's a malady without a cure : As might the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure, 
Fierce love has pierc'd me with his fiery dart, Now, at the time, and in th* appointed place, 
He fries within, and hiſſes at my heart. The challenger, and challeng' d, face to face, 
Yom eyes, fair Emily, my fate purſue; Approach; each other from afar they knew, 
8 I ſuffer tor the reſt, I die for you. And tom afar their hatred chang'd their hue. 
Of ſuch a goddeſs no time leaves record, So ſtands the Thracian herdſman with his ſpear, 
Who burn'd the temple where ſhe was ador'd : Full in the gap, and hopes the haunted brar, 
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And hears him ruſtling in the wood, and ſees 

His courſe at diſtance by the bending trees ; 

And thinks, here comes my mortal enemy. 

And either he muſt fall in fight, or I: 

This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart; 

A gen'rous chilneſs ſeizes ev ry part; 

tn UE the blood, and fortifie the 


Thus pale they meet; their eyes with fury burn; 
None greets; for none the greeting will return: 
But in dumb ſurlineſs, each arm'd with care | 
His foe profeſt, as brother of the war: 
Then both, no moment loſt, at once advance 
Againſt each other, arm'd with ſword and lance: 
They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to bore 
Their corſlets, and the thinneſt parts explore. 
"Thus two long hours in equal arms they ſtood, 
And wounded, wound; till both were bath'd in 

biood by 
And not a foot of ground had either got, 
As if the world depended on the ſport. 
Fell Arcite like an angry tiger far'd, 
And like a lion Palamon appear'd : 
Or as two boars whom love to battle draws, 
With rifing briſtles, and with froathy jaws, 
Their adverſe hreaſts with tuſks oblique they wound; 
With grunts and groans the foreſt rings around. 
So fought the knights, and fighting muſt abide, 
Till fate an umpire ſends their diff rence to decide. 
The pow*'r that miniſters to God's decrees, 
And exccutes on earth what heav'n foreſces, 
Call'd providence, or chance, or fatal ſway, 
Comes with reſiſtleſs force, and finds or makes her 
way. 

Nor kings, nor nations, nor united pow'r 
One moment can retard th* appointed hour. 
And ſome one day, ſome wondrous chance appears, 
Which happen'd not in centuries of years: 
For ſure, Whate er we mortals hate or love, 
Or hope, or fear, depends on pow'rs above; 
They move our appetites to good or ill, 
And by foreſight neceſſitate the will. 
In Theſeus this appears; whoſe youthful joy 
Was beaſts of chaſe in foreſts to deſtroy ; 


Forſook his eaſy ceuch at early day, 


| 


He gaz d with wonder on their equal might, 
Look'd eager on, but knew not either knight: 
Reſolv d to learn, he ſpur d his fiery ſteed 

With goring rowels, to provoke his ſpeed. 

The minute ended that began the race, 

So ſoon he was betwixt em on the place; 

And with his ſword unſheath'd on pain of life 
Commands both combatants to ceaſe their ſtrife : 
Then with imperious tone purſues his threat; 
What are you ? why in arms together met ? 

How dares your pride preſume againſt my laws, 
As in a lifted field to fight your cauſe ? 

Unaſk'd the royal grant; no marſhal by, 

As knightly rites require; nor judge to try? 
Then Palamon with ſcarce recover*'d breath, 
Thus haſty ſpoke ; we both deſerve the death, 
And both would die; for look the world around, 
A pair ſo wretched is not to be found. 

Our liſe's a load; encumber'd with the 

We long to ſet th* impriſon'd ſoul at large. 
Now as thou art a ſovereign judge, decree 

The rightful doom of death to him and me, 


Let neither find thy grace; for grace is cruelty. 


Me firſt, O kill me firſt; and cure my woe: 
Then ſheath the ſword of juſtice on my foe : 

Or kill him firſt ; for when his name is heard, 
He foremoſt will receive his due reward. 
Arcite of Thebes is he; thy mortal foe, 

On whom thy grace did liberty beſtow, 

But firſt contracted, that if ever found 

By day or night upon th* Athenian ground, 

His head ſhould pay the forfeit : ſee return'd 
The perjur'd knight, his oath and honour ſcorn d. 
For this is he, who with a borrow'd name 

And proffer'd ſervice, to thy palace came, 

Now call'd Philoſtratus: retain'd by thee, 

A traitor truſted, and in high degree, 

Aſpiring to the bed qt beauteous Emily. 

My part remains: Thebes my birth I own, 
And call myſelf th* unhappy Palamon. 

Think me not like that man; fince no diſgrace 
Can force me to renounce the honour of my race. 
Know me from what I am: I broke thy chain, 
Nor promis'd I thy pris ner to remain: 


This gentle knight, inſpir d by jolly __ [and love of liberty with life is giv'n, 


And to the wood and wilds purſu'd his way. 
Beſide him rode Hippolita the queen, 

And Emily attir'd in lively green: 

With horns, and hounds, and all the tuneful cry, 
To hunt a royal hart within the covert nigh: 
And as he follow*d Mars before, ſo now 

He ſerves the goddeſs of the filver bow. 

The way that Theſeus took was to the wood 
Where the two knights in cruel battle ſtood : 
The lawn on which they fought, tl1' appointed place 
In which th* uncoupl'd hounds began the chace. 
Thither forth-right he rode to rouſe the prey, 
That ſhaded by the fern in harbour lay ; 

And thence diſlodg'd, was wont to leave the wood, 
For open fields, and croſs the cryſtal flood. 
Approach'e, and looking underneath the ſun, 

He ſaw proud Arcite, and fierce Palamon, 

In mortal battle doubling blow on blow, 

Like lightening flam'd their fauchions to and fro, 
And ſhot a dreadful gleam ; ſo ſtrong they ſtrook, 
There ſeem' d leſs force requir d to fell an oak: 


nd life itſelf thꝰ inferior gift of heaven. 
Thus without crime I fled ; but farther know, 
I with this Arcite am thy mortal foe : 
Then give me death, ſince 1 thy life purſue, 
For ſafeguard of thyſelf, death is my due. 
More would'ſt thou know ? I love bright Emily, 
And for her ſake, and in her fight will die: 
But kill my rival too; for he no leſs 
Deſerves; and I thy righteous doom will bleſs, { 
Aſſur d that what I loſe, he never ſhall poſſeſs. 
To this reply d the ſtern Athenian prince, 
And ſowrly ſmil'd, in owing your offence 
You judge yourſelf; and 1 but keep record 
In place of law, while you pronounce the word. 
Take your deſert, the death you have decreed ; 
I ſeal your doom, and ratify the deed. 
By Mars, the patron of my arms, you die. 
He ſaid ; dumb ſorrow ſeiz'd the ſtanders by. 
The queen above the reſt, by nature good, 
(The pattern form'd of perſect womanhood) 
For tender pity wept : when ſhe began, 
Through the bright quire th* inſectious virtue ran. 
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All drop'd their tears, ev'n the contended maid ; 

And thus among themſelves they ſoftly ſaid : 

What eyes can ſuffer this unworthy fight ! 

Two youths of royal blood, renown'd in fight, 

The maſterthip of heav'n in face and mind, 

And lovers, far beyond their taitlileſs kind; 

See their wide ſtreaming wounds; they neither came 

From pride of empire, nor defire of tame : 

Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen tor applauſe ; 

But love, for love alone; that crowns the lover's 

cauſe. 

This thought, which ever bribes the beauteous kind, 

Such pity wrought in ev*ry lady's mind, 

They left their ſteeds, and proſtrate on the place, 

From the fierce king, implor'd th' offender's grace. 
He paus'd a while, ſtood filent in his mood, 

(For yet, his rage was boiling in his blood) 

But ſoon his tender mind th* impreſſion felt, 

(As ſofteſt merals are not ſlow to melt, 

And pity ſooneſt runs in gentle mids : ) 

Then reaſons with himſelf; and firſt he finds 

His paſſion caſt a miſt before his ſenſe, 

And either made, or magnify'd th' offence. 


Offence ! of what? to whom? who judg'd the cauſe? 


The pris'ner freed himfſeif by nature's Jaws: 
Born free, he ſought his right: the man he ſreed 
Was perjur'd, but his love excus'd the deed : 

Thus pond'1ting, he look'd under with his eyes, 
And ſaw the women's tears, and heard their cries ; 
Which mov'd com 
And ſoftly fighing to himſelf, he ſaid, 


Curſe on th*'unpard'ning prince, whom tears can 


draw 
To no remorſe ; who rules by lions law ; 
And deaf to pray rs, by no ſubmiſſion bow*'d, 
Rends all alike ; the penitent, and proud: 
At this, with look ſerene, he rais'd his head, 
Reaſon reſum'd her place, and paſſion fled : 
Then thus aloud he ſpoke: the pow'r of love, 
In earth, and ſeas, and air, and heav'n above, 
Rules, unreſiſted, with an awful nod ; 
By daily miracles declar'd a god: 
He blinds the wiſe, gives eye · ſight to the blind; 
And moulds and ſtamps anew the lover's mind. 
Behold that Arcite, and this Palamon, 
Freed from my fetters, and in ſatcty gone, 
What hinder' d either in their native ſoil 
At eaſe to reap the harveſt of their toll? 
But love, their lord, did otherwiſe ordain, 
And brought them in their own deſpite again, 
To ſuffer death deſerv d; for well they know, 
*Tis in my pow'r, and I their deadly foe ; 
The proverb holds, that to be wiſe and love, 
Is hardly granted to the gods above. 


See how the madmen : bchold the gains 
With which their maſttr, love, rewards their pains: 
For ſeven long years, on duty ev'ry day, 


Lo their obedierice, their monarch's pay : 
Yer, as in duty bound, they ſerve him on, 
And aſk the fools, they think it wiſely done: 
Nor eaſe, nor wealth, nor life itſelf regard, 
For tis their maxim, love is love's reward. 
This is not all; the fair for whom the y ſtrove 
Nor knew before, nor could ſuſpect their love, 
Nor thought when the beheld the fight from far, 
Her beauty was th occaſion of the war. 

But ſure a gen ral doom on man is pait, 

And all are tool and lovers, farſt or laſt + 


paſſion more : he ſhook his head, 
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This both by others and myſelf I know. 

For I have ſerv'd their ſovereign long ago, 

Ott have been caught within the winding train 

Of ſemale ſnares, and felt the lover's pain, 

And learn'd how far the god can human 
conſtrain. 

To this remembrance, and the pray' rs of thoſe 

Who for th offending warriors interpoſe, 

I give their ſorſeit lives; on this accord, 

To do me homage as their ſov'reign lord; 

And as my vaſſals, to their utmoſt might, 

Aſſiſt my perſon, and affert my right. 

This, freely ſworn, the knights their grace obtain'd 3 

Then thus the king his ſecret thoughts explain'd : 

If wealth, or honeur, or aroyal race, 

Or each, or all, may win a lady's grzce, 

Then either of you knights may well deſerve 

A princeſs born, and ſuch is ſhe you ſerve: 

For Emily is fiſter to the crown, 


And but too well to both her beauty known 3 


But ſhou'd you combat till you both were dead, 
Two lovers cannot ſhare a fingle bed : 
As therefore both are equal in degree, 
The lot of both be left ro deſtiny. 
Now hcar th' award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beſt deſerves her love. 
Depart from hence in peace, and free as air, 
Search the wide world, and where you pleaſe repair; 
But on the day when this returning Sun 
To the ſame point through ev*ry ſign has run, 
Then each of you his hundred knights ſhall bring, 
In royal lifts, to fight before the king; 
And then, the knight, whom tate or happy chance 
Shall with his friends to victory advance, 
And grace his arms ſo far in equal fight, 
From out the bars to force his oppoſite, 
Or kill, or make him recreart on the plain, 
The prize of valour and of love ſhall gain; 
The vanquiſh'd party ſhall their claim releaſe, 
And the long jars conclude in laſting peace. 
The charge be mine t* adorn the choſen ground, 
The theatre of war, for champions ſo renown'd ; 
And take the patrons place of either knight, 
With eyes impartial to behold the fight; 
And heav'n of me ſo judge, as 1 ſhall judge 
arizhr. 
both are ſatisfy*d with this accord, 
Swear by the laws of knighthood on my ſword. 
Who now but Palamon exults with joy ? 
And raviſh'd Arcite ſcems to touch the ſky : 
The whole afſemibl'd troop was pleas'd as well, 
Extoll'd th* award, and on their knees they fell 
To hlets the gracious king. The knights with leave 
Departing from the place, his laſt commands receive; 
On Emily with equal ardour look, | 
And from her eyes their inſpiration took. 
From thence to Thebes old walls purſue their way, 
Each to provide his champions for the day. 
It might be deem'd on our hiſtorian's part, 
Or too much negligence, or want of art, ' 
If he forgot the vaſt magnificence 
Of royal Theſeus, and his large expence. 
He firſt enclos'd for liſts a level ground, 
The whole circumference a mile around : 
The form was circular ; and all without 
A trench was ſunk, to moat the place about. 
Within, an amphitheatre appear'd, 
Rais'd in degrees; to ſixty paces reat d: 
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That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 

Height was allow*d for him above to ſee. 

Eaſtward was built a gate of marble white; 

The like adorn'd the weſtern oppoſite. 

A nobler object than this fabric was, 

Rome never faw ; nor of ſo vaſt a ſpace. 

For, rich with ſpoils of many a conquer d land, 

All arts and artiſts Theſeus could command; 

Who fold for hire, or wrought for better fame : 

The maſter-painters, and the carvers came. 

So roſe within the compaſs of the year 

An age*'s work, a glorious theatre. 

Then o'er its caſtern gate was rais'd above 

A temple ſacred to the queen of love; 

An altar ſtood below : on either hand 

A piieft with roſes crown'd, who held a myrtle 
wand 


The dome of Mars was on the gate oppos'd, 
And on the north a turret was enclos'd, 
Within the wall, of alabaſter white, 
And crimſon coral, for the queen of niglit. 
Who takes in ſylvan ſports her chaſte delight, 
Within theſe oratories might you ſee 
Rich carvings, portraitures, and imagery : 
Where ev'ry figure to the life expreſs d 
The godhead's pow r to whom it was afdrefs'd. 
In Venus temple, on the fides were ſeen 
The broken ſlumbers of enamour'd men: 
Pray'rs, that ev*n ſpoke, and pity ſeem d to call, 
And ifſving ſighs that ſmoak*d along the wall. 
Complaints, and hot defires, the lover's hell, 
And ſcalding tears that wore a channel where they 
fell: 
And all around were nuptial bonds, the tics 
Of love's aſſurance, and a train of lies, 
That, made in luſt, conclude in pcrjuries. 
Beauty, and youth, and wealth, and luxury, 
And ſprightly hope, and ſhort-enduring joy; 
And ſorceries, to raiſe th* infernal powr*s, 
And figils fram'd in planetary hours : 
Expence, and after-thought, and idle care, 
And doubts of motley hue, and dark deſpair : 
Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 
And jcalouſy ſuffus d, with jaundice in her eyes; 
Diſcolouring all ſhe view'd, in tawney drefs*d ; 
Down-look*d, and with a cuckow on her fift. 
pos d to her, on t' other ſide, advance 
The coſtly featt, the carol, and tle dance, 
Minſtrels, and mufic, poctry, and play, 
And balls by night, and tournameiits by day. 
All thefe were painted on the wall, and mor: ; 
With acts, and monuments of tinies before: 
And others added by prophetic doo:n, 
And lovers yet unborn, and loves to come : 
For there, th Idalian mount, and C'ytixron, 
The court of Venus, was in colours drawn: 
Before the palace-gate, in careleis dreſs, 
And looſe array, fat portreſs idlencſo: 
There, by the fount, Narciffus pin d alone; 
There Sampſon was; with wiſer Solomon, 
And all the mighty names by love undone: 
Medea's charms were there, Cncean ſcaits. 
With bowls that turn'd enamour*d youth to heaſts. 
Here might be ſeen, that beauty, wealth, and wit, 
And prowels, to the pow*r ot love iubmit : 
The ſpreading ſnare for all mankind is laid; 
And lovers all betray, and are betray'd. 


; 


The goddeſs felf, ſome noble hand had wrought ; 
Smiling ſhe ſeem d, and full of pleaſing thought: 
From ocean as ſhe firſt began to riſe, 

And ſmooth'd the ruffled ſeas, and clear d the ſkies; 
She trode the brine, all bare below the breaſt, 
And the green waves but ill conceal'd the reft ; 
A lute ſhe heid; and on her head was ſeen 

A wreath of roſes red, and myrtles green: 

Her turtles fann'd the buxom air above ; 

And by his mother, ſtood an infant love: 

With wings unfiedg'd, his eyes were banded cer; 
His hands a how, his back a quiver bore, 
Supply*d _=_ arrows bright and keen, a deadly 


| Bot in the dome of mighty Mars the red, 


With diffrent figures all the fides were ſpread : 

This temple, leſs in form, with equal grace 

Was imitative of the firſt in Thrace : 

For that cold region was the lov'd abode, 

And ſov'reign manſion of the warrior god. 

"The landſcape was a foreſt wide and bare; 

Where neither beaſt, nor human kind repair ; 

The fowl, that ſcent afar, the borders fly, 

And ſhun the bitter blaſt, and wheel about the ſky. 

A cake of fcurf lies baking on the ground, 

And prickly ftuhs, inſtead of trees, are found ; 

Or woods with knots, and knares deform'd and 
old . 


Headlefs the moſt, and hideous to behold : 

A rattling teinpeſt through the branches went, 

That firipp'd them bare, and one ſole way they 
bent . 


Heav*n froze above, ſevere, the clouds congeal, 
And thre the cryftal vault appear d the ſtanding hail. 
Such was the face without, a mountain Rood 
Threat*ning from hiph, and overlook'd the wood : 
Beneath the jo ring brow, and on a bent, 

The temple ſtood of Mars armipotent : 

The frame of burniſh'd ſteel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſeem d to thaw the freezing air. 

A ſtreiglit, long entry, to the temple led, 

Blind with high walls, and horror over head + 
Thence iffſu'd ſuch a blaſt, and hollow roar, 

As threaten*d from the hinge to heave the door; 

In, through that door, a northern light there ſhone; 
*T was all it had, for windows there were none. 
The gate was adamant ; eternal frame 

Which hew*d by Mars himſelf, from Indian quarries 
| came. 

The labour of a god; and all along 

Tough iron plates were clench'd to make it ſtrong. 
A run about, was ev*ry pillar there; 

A polith'd mirror ſhone not half fo clear. 

There ſaw I] how the ſecret felon wrought, 


And treafon Jao'ring in the traitor's thought ; 


And midwife time the ripen'd to murder 
There, the red anger dar*d the palli.! fear ; 

Next ſtood hypocriſy, with holy lear : 

Soft, ſmiling, and demurely looking down, 

But hid the dagger underneath the gown : 

n' aſſaſſinating wiſe, the houſhold fiend ; 

And far the hlackeſt there, the traitor-frend, 

On t' other ſide there ſtood deſtruction bare; 
Unpuniſh'd rapine, and a waſte of war. 

Conteſt, with ſharpen'd knives in cloyſters drawn, 
And all with blood beſpread the holy lawe. 
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And bawling infamy, in language baſe ; The fatal pow'r of Atalanta's eyes; 


Till ſenfe was loſt in found, and filence fled the 


Loud menates were heard, and foul diſgrace, Oenides valour, and his covy'd prize; 
Diana's vengrance on the victor ſhown, 


The murdreſs mother, and conſuming ſon. 


The layer of himſelf yet ſaw I there, The Volſcian queen extended on the plain; 
The gore congeal'd was clotted in his hair: The treafon puniſh'd, and the traitor ſlain. 


With eyes half clos'd, and gaping mouth he lay, Ihe reſt were various huntings, well deſign'd, 
And grim, as when he breath'd his ſullen ſoul away, And ſalvage beaſts deſtroy d. of ev'ry kind: 


In midſt of all the dome, misfortune ſat, The graceful goddeſs was array'd in green; , 
And gloomy diſcontent, and fell debate : About her feet were little beaxles ſeen, 

And madneſs laughing in his ireful mood; That watch'd with upward eyes the motions of 
And arm'd complaint and theft; and cries of blood. their queen. 


There was the murder'd corps, in covert laid, Her legs were butkin'd, and the left beſore, 
And violent death in thouſand ſhapes diſplay d. In a& to ſhoot, a filver bow ſhe bore, 


The city to the ſoldier's rage refign'sd : [And at her back a painted quiver wore. 
Succeſsleſs wars, and poverty behind : She trode a wexing moon, that foon wou'd wane, 
Ships burnt in tight, or-forc'd on rocky ſhores, And drinking borrow'd light, be fll'd again: 
And the raſh hunter ſtrangled by the boars : With down-caſt eyes, as ſeeming ro furvey 
The new-born babe by nurſes overlaid ; {The dark dominions, her alternate ſway. 

And the cook caught within the raging fire he made. | Before her ſtood a woman in her throws, 

All ills of Mars his nature, flame and ſteel: And call'd Lucina's aid, her burden to diſcloſe. 
The gaſping charioteer, beneath the wheel All theſe the painter drew with ſuch command, 
Of his own carr ; the ruin'd houſe that falls That nature fnatich'd the pencil from his hand, 
And intercepts her lord betwixt the walls: Aſham'd and angry that his art could fcign 

The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, And mend the tortures of a mother's pain. 


All trades of death that deal in ſteel for gains, Theſeus beheld the fanes of ev'ry god, 
Were there : the butcher, armourer and ſmith, And thought his mighty coſt was well heftow'sd : 
Who forges ſharpen'd fauchions, or the ſcythe, So princes now their poets ſhould regard; 


The ſcarlet conqueſt on a tow r was plac'd, But few can write, and fewer can reward. 

With ſoldiers ſhouts, and acclamations grac'd: The theatre thus rais'd, the liſts enclos'd, 

A pointed ſword hung threat'ning o'er his head, And all with vaſt magnificence dispos d, 
Suſtain'd but by a ſlender twine of thread. We leave the monarch pleas'd, and haſte to bring 
There faw I Mars his ides, the capitol, The knights to combat; and their arms to ting. 
The ſeer in vain ſoretelling Czſar*s fall, | 

The laſt triumvirs, and the wars they move, | THE EXD OF THE SECOND BOOK. 


And Antony, who loſt the world for love. 
Theſe, and a thouſand more, the fane adorn ; | 


Their fates were painted ere the men were born, — ́⁵ä6¶wqGAGꝓ̊ INT 
= or nr mag ng and ruling force | 

the red ſtar, in his revolving courſe. . 
The form of Mars high on a chariot ſtood, P A L AM ON 
All ſheath'd in arms, and gruffly look d the god: 
Two geornantic figures were diſplay'd ; _ 
Above his head, a * warrior and a maid, 
One when direct, and one when retrograde. A 

Tir'd with deformities of death, I haſte 

To the third temple of Diana chaſte ; da, 
A ſylvan ſcene with various greens was drawn, | 
Shades on the fides, and on the midſt a lawn : THY UNILIGOUT oe TASTE 
The ſilver Cynthia with her nymphs around, 
Purſu'd 2 deer, the woods with horns re- BOOK III. 
Caliſtho there ſtood manifeſt of ſhame, | HE day approach*d when fortune ſkou'd decide 


And turn'd a hear, the northern ſtar became: 
Her ſon was next, and by peculiar grace 
In the cold circle held the ſecond place: 


Th* important enterprize, and give the bride ; 
For now, the rivals round the world had ſought, 


g And each his number, well appointed, brought. 
The ſtag Acteon in the ſtream had ſpy d The nations far and near, contend in choice, 


The naked huntreſs, and, for ſeeing, dy'd: ' 1 
His hounds, unknowing of his change, purſue | — 2 — 1 K 
The chace, and their miſtaken maſter flew. Such chiefs; as each an army ſeem'd alone: 
— hs — yo * — Pefides the champions; all of high degree, 
Ihe ere „ | Who knigtthood lov'd, and deeds of chivalry, 
Pwr — * y CID mbl'd Greeks expreſs'd, Throng'd to the liſts, and envy'd to be Hold 

8 a beaſt, The names of others, not their own, inroll'd. 


SIE Nor ſeems it ſtrange; for ev'ry noble knight, ? 


6 Who loves the fair, and is endu'd with iniglit, 
® Rubeus, et Puella. [in ſuct a quarrel wor.'s be proud to night. 
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There breathes not ſcarce a man on Britiſh ground 

{An ifle for love, and arms of old renown'd) 

But would have ſold his life to purchaſe fame, 

To Palamon and Arcite ſent his name: 

And had the land ſelected of the beſt, 

Half had come hence, and let the world provide the 
reſt. 

A hundred knights with Palamon there came, 

Approv'd in fight, and men of mighty name; 

Their arms were ſev'ral, as their nations were, 

But farniſh'd all alike with ſword and ſpear. 

Some wore coat-armour, imitating ſcale ; 

And next their ſkins were ſtubborn ſhirts of mail. 

Some wore a breaſt-plate and a light juppon, 

*Fheir horſes cloath'd with rich capariſon : 

Some for defence would leathern bucklers uſe, 

Of folded hides; and others ſhields of Pruce. 

One hung a poleax at his ſaddle-bow, 

And one a heavy mace, to ſtun the ſoe: 

One for his legs and knees provided well, 

With jambeaux arm'd, and double plates of eel : 

This on his helmet wore a lady's glove, 

And that a ſleeve embroider'd by his love. 


Lycurgus came, the ſurly king of Thrace ; 
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His awful did the crowd ſurprize, 

Nor durſt the raſh ſpectator meet his eyes, 

Eyes that confeſs'd kim born for kingly ſway, 

So fierce, they flaſh*d intolerable day. 

His age in nature's youthful prime appear d, 

And juſt began to bloom his yellow beard. 

Whene'er he ſpoke, his voice was heard 

Loud as a trum with a filver ſound. 

A laurel wreath'd his temples, freſh, and green; 

And myrtle-ſprigs, the marks of love, were mix'd 
between. 

Upon his fiſt he bore, for his delight, 

An eagle well reclaim'd, and lilly. white. 

His hundred knights attend him to the war, 
All arm'd for baitle; ſave their heads were bare, 
Words, and devices blaz'd on ev'ry ſhield, 

And pleafing was the terror of the field. 

For kings, and dukes, and barons you might ſee, 

Like ſparkling ſtars, though diff rent in degree, 

All for th' increaſe of arms, and love of chivalry 

Before the king, tame s led the way, 

And troops of lions innocently play. 

So Bacchus through the conquer d Indies rode, 

And beafts in gambols friſk'd before their honeſt god. 
In this array the war of either ſide, 


With Palamon, above the reſt in place, ? 


Black was his beard, and manly was his face : 

The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his lead, 

And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red: 

He look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 

And o'er his eye-brows hung his matted hair : 
Big-bon'd, and large of limbs, with finews ſtrong, 
Broad ſhoulder d, and his arms were 10und and 


long. 
Four milk- white bulls (the Thracian uſe of old) 
Were yok'd to draw his car of burniſh'd gold. 
Upright he ſtood, and bore aloft his ſhield, 
Confpicuous from afar, and over-look*d the ficld. 
His ſurcoat was a bear-ſkin on his back ; 
His hair hung long behind, and glofſy raven-black. 
2. ample forehead bore a coronet 
ith ſparkling diamonds, and with ruhies ſet : 
Ten brace, and more, of greyhounds, ſnowy nd | 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, and cours'd around | 
his chair, 


A match for pards in flight, in grappling, for the 
bear : 


With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 
And collars of tl. e ſame their necks ſurround. 
Thus thro' the fields Lycurgus took his way; 
His hundred knights attend in pomp and proud 
array. 
To match this monarch, with ſtrong Arcite came 
Emetrius king of Inde, a mighty name, 
On a bay courſer, goodly io behold, 
The trappings of his horſe emboſs'd with barb'rous 
d 


gold. 
Not Mars beſtrode a ſteed with greater grace; 
His ſurcoat o'er his arms was cloth of Thrace, 
Adorn'd with pearls, all orient, round, and great ; 
His ſaddle was of gold, with emeralds ſet. 
His ſhoulders large, a mantle did attire, 
With rubies thick, and ſparkling as the fur : 
His amber-colour'd locks in ringlets run, 
With graceful negligence, and ſhone againſt the ſun. 
His noſe was aquiline, his eyes were blue, 
Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his lue : 
Some ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 
Whone duſk ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin: 


Through Athens paſt with military pride. 
At prime, they enter'd on the ſunday mern ; 
e and flow'rs the pots 


The town "ras all a jubilee of feaſts ; 
So Theſeus will'd, in honour of 'his gueſts: 
Himſelf with open arms the kings embrac'd, 
Then all the reſt in their degrees were grac'd. 
No harbinger was needful for the night, 
For ev'ry houfe was proud to lodge a knight. 
I paſs the royal treat, nor muſt relate 
The gifts beſtow'd, nor how the champions ſate; 
Who firſt, who laſt, or how the knights addreſs'd 
Their vows, or who was faireſt at the feaſt ; 
Whoſe voice, whoſe graceful dance did moſt ſurpriſe, 
Soft am*'rous ſighs, and filent love of eyes. 
The rivals call my muſe another way, 
To ſing their vigils for th* enſuing day. 
'T was et hing darkneſs, paſt the noon of night; 
And Phoſpor on the confines of the light, 
Promis 'd the ſun, ere day began to ſpring 
The tuneſul lark already ſtretcht her wing, 
And flick ring on her neſt, made ſhort eſſays to 
fing. 

When wakeful Palamon, preventing day, 
Took, to the royal liſts, his early way, : 
To Venus at her fane, in her own houſe to pray. 
1 here, falling on his knees before her ſhrine, 
He thus implor'd with pray'rs her pow r divine, 
Creator Venus, genial 'r of love, 
The bliſs of men below, and gods above, 
Beneath the ſliding ſun thou runnꝰſt thy race, 
Doſt fairer ſhine, and beſt become thy place. 
For thee the winds their eaſtern blaſts forbear, 
Thy mouth reveals the ſpring, and opens all the year. 
Thee, goddeſs, thee the ſtorms of winter fly, 
Earth any with flow'rs renewing ;z laughs a 

. th 

And hirds to lays of love their tuneful notes apply. 
For thee the lion loaths the taſte of hlood, 
And roaring hunts his female through the wood : 
For thee the bulls rebellow through the groves, 
And tempt the fiream, and ſuuff their abſent loves. 
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All nature is thy province, life thy care: A crown of maſteſs oak acorn'd ter head: 


Tis thine, whate'er is pleaſant, good, or fair: Her ſhining hair, uncomb'd, was loofly ſpread, 
Thou mad ſt the world. ard doft the world repair. 5 Wen to the ſhrive app: oachꝰ'd the ſpotleſs maid, 


Thou gladder of the mount of Cytheron, Had kindl ng fires on either altar laid: 

Increaſe of ſove, companion of the ſun ; (Ine ritcs were ſuch as were obſer ed of old, 

If &er Adonis touch'd thy tender heart, By Statius in his Theban ſtory told) 

Have pity, goddels, for thou know'ſt the ſmart : Then knecling with her ands acrofs he: breaſt, 
Alas I have not words to tell my grief; "Thus lowly ſhepreſerr'sd her chaſte iequc it 

To vent my for:ow wou'd be ſome reli f: O ro*:efs, haunter of the woodland 

Liglu ſuff rines give us le:ſure to complain; To v hom both heaven and earth and ſeas me iccn 3 
We frroan, but cannot ſpeak, in greater pain. Queen of the nether ſk:es, where half the ear 

O goddeſs, tell thyſelf what 1 wo. Id ſay, Thy fiiver heams deſcend, and light the gloomy 
Thou know'R it, and I feel too much to pray. ſpaere 7.. 

So grant my ſuit, as ] enforce my might, God:eſs ot maids, and conſcious of our hearts, 
In love to be thy champion, and ty knight; So keep me from the vengeance of thy carts, 

A ſervant to thy ſex, a ſlave to thee, Which N:owe's devoted iſſue ſelt, | 
A foe profeſt to barren chaſtity. | When hiffing through the ſkies the ſeather'd deaths 
Nor aſk 1 fame or horour of the field, were dealt: 

Nor chuſe 1 more to vanquiſh, than to yield: As I deſire to live a virgin-liſe, HF 

In my divine Emilia make me bleſt, Nor kiow the name of moth: or of wife. 

Let fate or partial chance, diſpoſe the reſt : Thy votreſs from my tender years 1 am, 

Find thou the manre:, and the means prepare: And iove, like thee, the woods and ſylvan game. 
Poſſe ſſion, more, than conqueſt, is my care. Likedeath, thou know i.. I loath the nuptial ſtate, 
Mars is the warrior's god ; in him it lies, And man, the tyrant of our ſcx, I hate, | 

On whom he favours, to confer che prize; | A jowly ſervant, but a loity mate. 

With ſmiling aſpect you ſerenely move | Where love is duty, on the female fide ; ? 
In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. On theirs mete ſenſual guſt, and ſought with ſurly 
The fates but only ſpin the conrfer,clue, pride. | | 

The fineſt of the wool is left for you, Nov by thy triple ſhape, as thou art ſeen 

Spare me but one. ſmail portion of the twine, In heav*n, carth, hell, and cv'ry where a queen, 
And let the ſiſters cut below your line: | Grant this my firſt defire ; let diſcord ceaſc, 

The reſt among the rubb:ſh may they ſweep, | And make betwixt the rivals laſting peace: 

Or add it to the yarn of ſome od miſer's heap. Quench their hot fire, or far from me remove 

But if you this ambitious pray*r deny, Ihe flame, and turn it on ſome other love. 

(A wiſh, 1 grant, beyond mortality) Or if my frowning ſtars have fo decreed, 

Then let me fink beneath proud Arcite's arms, That one muſt be rejected, one ſucceed, 

And I once dead, let him poſſeſs her charnis. Male him my lord within whoſe faithful breaſt 

Thus enced he; then, with obiervance due, 'Is fix'd my image, and w ho loves me beſt. 
The ſacred incerſe on her altar th ew : But, oh ! ev'n that avert! I chi ſe it not, 


The curling ſmoke mounts heavy from the fires; Put take it as the leaſt unhappy lot. 
At length it catches flame, and in a blaze expires; A maid I am, and of thy virgin train; 


At once the gracious goddeſs gave the fign, Oh, let me ſtill t iat ſpotleſs name retain ! 

Her ſtatue ſhook, and trembl'd all tlic ſhrine : Frequent the foreſts, thy chaſte will obey, 

Fleas'd Palamon tie tardy omen took: And only make the beatls of chace my prey 

For, ſince the flames purſu'd the tra ling ſmoke, | The flames aſcend on either altar clear, 

He krew lis boon was granted; h t the day While thus the blameleſs maid addreſs d her pray 't. 

To diſtance driv'n, and joy adjourn'd with long de- When io ! the burning fire that ſhone fo bright, 
lay. Flew off, all ſudden, with extinguiſſi'd Lght, 

Now morn with rofy light had fireak'd the ſky, ' And leſt one altar dark, a little ſpace ; 

Up roſe the ſun, and up rofe Emily; Which turn'd ſelf K nd, and renew'd the blaze: 

Addreſ. d her early ſteps to Cynthia's fane, [That other victor- flame a moment tc od, 

In fate attended by her muden train, Then fell, and lifeleſs left th* extinguiſh d wood; 

Who hore the veſts that holy rites require, For ever loſt, tu irrevocable light 

Incenſe, ad od rous gums, and cover'd fire. Forſook the biack*ning coals, and ſunk to night : 

The plenteous horns with pl aſant mead tley At either end it whiftl'd as it flew, 

crown, | And as the brands were green, ſo dropp'd the 

Nor wanted ouglit beſides in honour of the moon. Gew 3 

Now while the temple ſmoak'd with hallow'd Inſected as it ſell with ſweat of ſanguine hue. 
ſteam, The maid from that ill omen turn'd her eyes, 

They waſh the virgin in a living ſtream ; And with io d 1hricks and clamours rent the ſkies, 

The ſecret ceremonies I conceal: Nor k:.ew w'.2* fignify d the boding ſ 

Uncouth; perhaps unlawful to reveal: But found the pow rs diſpleas'd, and fear'd the wrath 

But ſuch they were as pagan uſe requir'd, divine. 

Perform'd by women when the men retir'd, Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine, and ſudden light 


Whoſe eyes profane, their chaſte myſtericus rites | Sprung through tie vaulted roof, and made the 
Might turn to ſcandal, or obſcene delights. temple bricht. 


Well-mcaners think no harm ; but for the reſt, The pow*r, beliold ! the pow'r in glory ſhane, 
_ _ they pervert, and filence is the beſt. | 
Ver. III. 


By der bent bow, and ker keen arrows knoven: 
en 
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The reſt, a hwntreſfs iſſuing from the wood, 
Reclining on her cornel ſprar the Rood. 

i hen gracious thus Regan ; diſmiſs thy fear : 

And heaven's unchang'ti decrees attentive bear: 
More pow'rtul god have torn thet trom my de, 
Unwillmg to 1c2gn, and doom'd a ride: 

Ihe txo contending knights are weinh'd ove : 
Oe Mars p:otets, ard one the queen of love : 
But which the man, is in the thun rer's breaſt, 
is be pronounc'd, "tis he who N us thee bet. 
Tim thre that once cxtinct, c viv'd again, 
Foreſhevs the hoe allotted to rematr. 

Farewell, the fand, and variih'd nom the place; 
Tue (hea? of wrrows ſhook, and ratil'd in the cafe. 
Azhart at this, re royal vircin food, 

P.iciain'd, ard rov no more a ſiſter of the wood, 
Hut to the pr g godcefs ches the pray'd; ? 
P: op tious Nitt be prefſerit 10 my aid, 

Nor quacz abandon your vnce favour! Maid. 5 
Tien fighting the returned; but ſmil'd hetwixt, 


Wind hopcs, and fears, and oys with for, ons mixt. 


Tre next ſeturpine pla ctar our 

Of Mars, Wie Rare wie tc ptarci;c of jow'r, 

Ns Reps bold Arcit- ta the tem bent, 

T* acore with pagan rites the poser armlotent : 
Then proftrate, low e his thr ay, 

And rated his manly voice, i ties began to pray. 
Strong god of arms, wiv ror ſechtte fr uys 

The treezing no th, and Hy perbo: van ſeas, 

And Scythian colds, ard : hiacia's wintry woaft, 


Where 3 Reeds, and thou art ho, our'd 
morir : 


There Moſt ; but ev'ry where thy por is known, 
Th. orture of the g is all thy own : 

Terro7 is thire, and vill amazement flung 
From out thy chariot, withe:s ev'n the ſtrong: 
And d:farray and ſhametv! rout enſue, 

And force is added to the famting crew. 
Acknowleds'd as thou art, accept my pray'r, 

If aueſit I have atchicy'd deſerve thy care: 

If ro my utmoſt pow'r with ſword and ſhicld 

I dar'd the death, urknowing ho to yield, 

And talting in my rank, ſtill kept the field: 
Then let my arms prevail, by thee fuſtain'd, 
That Emily by conqueſt may be cain'd. 

Hare pity on my pairs ; nor thoſ. unknown 
To Mar which when a lover, were his own, 
Venus, the public cart of all above, 

Thy itubbo n heat has ſoſtened irito love: 

Now by her blandiſhm-nts and pow*'rful charms 
When yiclced, the lay curling in thy arms, 

En by thy ſhanie, if ſhame it may be call'd, 
When *ulcan had thee in his net enthrall'd ; 
O envy'd ignominy, Twect diſgrace, | 
When ev'ry god that ſaw tlice, wiſh'd thy place 
By thoſe dear picaſures, aid my arms in fight, 
And mahc me conquer in my patron's right : 
For I am yours, a novice in the trade, 

The ſool of love, unpraQis'd to perſuade; 

And vrant the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 
Put caught my ſcli, lie ſtruggling in the ſnare : 
And the I love, or laughs at all my pain, 


Or knows her worth too well; and pays me with 


Ciſdain. 
For fore I am, unleſs 1 win in arms, 
To ſtand excluded rom Emilia's charms : 
Nor can my ftrength avail, uneſs by thee 
E. d' with force, I gain the victory: 
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{Then for the fire which warm'd thy gen'rous hea: ;, 


'iry thy ſubjea's pas, and equal ſmart. 

So be tie morrow*s fwcat and labour mine, 

1 ie palm and honour of the conqueſt thine: 
rhen thall the war, and nern dete, and ftrie 
Immo tal, be the bus'nefs of my lle; 

And in thy tare, the duſty ſpoils among, 

High on tie burnith'd root, my tanner ſha! be 
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Ranb'd with my champions bucklers, and below 
With arms revets'd, th' atchvn e ts of my tor: 
| And while tucſe limbs the vital ſpirit recs, 
While day to night, and niglit to day ſucceeds, 

Thy ſmoaking altar ſhall be fat with iood 

Of incertt, and the grateful At am oi Hood ; 

Burnt off 'rings morn and ev*ning Gall be rhint ; 

And Eres eterial en thy remple ſume. 

T 1:5 | uth of yellow beard, this length of hair, 

Wich from my tir:th invioiae 1 Fear, 

Gu.lticſ, of fee, and from the 1270ur free, 

Siall tall a vientcons crop, referv*d 1or thee. 

do may 1 arms With victory be bieft, 

I atk ro more; let fut dilpoſe the cert, 

ile champion cca, d, tleie folow'd in the 
cloſe 

A ow gion, a murin' ring wind aroſe, 

The rings of n'n, that on the tours Were hung, 

dent out a jarring found, an4 waribly rurg : 

1% boltcd gates flew open at the blaſt, 

The ftorm ruſh'd in; and Arcite flood aghaft : 
The flames were blo in afid-, yet ſhone they brig!, 
Fann'd hy the wind, and gave a ruf d light : 

Then hom the ground a ſcent hegan to tiſe, 
Sweet - ſmelling, as aceeptea ſacrifice: 
"Chis omen pleas'd, and as the flames aſpire 
With od'rous incenſe Arcite heaps the nre : 
Nor wanted hymns to Mars, or lcathen charms : 
At leneth the nodding ſtatut claſh'd his arms, 
Aid with a ſullen ſound, and feeble cry, 
Halt funk, and half pronounc'd the word of vi oy. 
For this, with ſoul devout, he thank'd tlie god, 

And of ſucceſs ſecure, return'd to his abode. 

Thc ic vows thus granted, rais'd a ftrife above, 
Retw.xt the god of war, and queen of love. 
She g anting firſt, had right ol time to plcad ; 
But he had granted too, vor would recede. 
Jove was for Venus; but he ſcar'd his w.ſe, 

And ſemꝰ'd unwilling to decide the ſtriſc; 

Till Saturn from his leaden throne aroſe, 

And found a way the diff rence to compoſe : 
Though ſparing of his grace, to miſchiet bent, 
He ſ.l'am does a good with good intent. 
Wayward, but wiſe; by long experience tauglit 
Tc pleaſe both parties, for ill ends le ſought : 
For this advantage age from youth has won, 

As rot to be outridden, though outrun. 

By fortune he was now to Venus trin'd, 

And with ftern Mars in Capricorn was join'd : 
Of him diſpoſing in his own atece, 

He ſooth'd the goddeſs, while he gull'd the pod: 
Ceaſc, daugliter, to complain; and ſtint the ſtrife; 
Thy Palamon ſhall have his promis'd wile : 
And Mars, the lord of conqueſt, in the fight 
With palm and laurel mall adorn his kniglit, 
Wide is my courſe, nor tuin I to my place 
Till length of time, and move with tardy pace. 
Man fcels me, when I prefs th' etherial plains, 

My hand is heavy, and the wound remains. 
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ite is the ſhipwreck, in a wat'ry fign ; 
Ard in an carthy, the dak dungeon mine. 
Cold ſhive; ng ages, nclanctoly cave, 
Ont hiner blaftting winds, avd 1oforn'd air, 


-, 


Arie mine, and williul death, tt ſulting from c fpair. 
the taoti ng quimey, "tis my ſtar appr ins, 

Ard cheun4.t:ins 3 fend to rack; the joints + 
lun chunt, ret el againſt their native prince, 
arm their hands, and ſurpiſh the pretence ; 

And boutfing in the lion's hateful ft-n, 

rought ſ.nates, and de ſrting troops are mine. 
line is the privy poi ring, 1 command 

Urkincly fenicns, and vngratcful land. 

hy me lung s palaces are puſh'd to ground, 

And miners, cruitb*d breath their mines are found. 
* was I New Samſon. wien the pillar'd hall 

Fell down, and cruth'd the many with the fall. 
My looking is the fire of peſtiience, 

That ſweeps at once the people and the prince. 
Now weep ro more, but trutt thy grand ſſe's art; 
Mars ſhall be plea d. and thou periorm thy part 
"Tis ill, tho* diffrent your comple xious are, 

The family of heav'n for men ould war. 

1h expetient pleas'd, where neither lot his right : 
Mars had the day, and Venus bad the nicht, 

ne management they left to Chronos" care ; 
Now turn we to th* effect, and firg the war. 

In Atl.ens all was pleaſure, mirth, and play, 
All proper ro the ſpring, and ſpriglitly May: 
Which ev”ry foul inſpir'd wit» ſuch delight. 
*Twas juſting all th. day, and love at might. 
Heav'n ſmil'd, and gladatd was the heart of man 
And Venus hai the world, as when it firſt began. 
At length in Neep their | odies they co:npoſe, 

And dreamt the future fight, and early roſe. 

Now ſcarce the dawning day began to ſpring, 
As at a ſignal giv'n, the ſtreets wit! clamours king; 
At once the crowd aroſe ; confus'd and high 
Evin from the heav'n was heard a ſhouting cry; 
For Mars was early up, and rows'd the ſky. * 
Ihe gods came downward to hehold the wars, 
Sharp ning their fights, and leaning from their ſtars. 
The ntighing of the gen'rous lor ſe was heard, 

For battle by the buſy groom prepar'd : . 

Rufilirg of harneſs, rattling of the ihic ld, 

Ciatt'ring of armour, furbiſh'd for the field. 

Crowds to the caſtle mounted up the Nreet, 

Batt'ring the pavement with their courſeisꝰ feet : 

The greedy ſight might there devour the gold 

Of glitt'ring arms, too dazzling to behold; 

And poliſhed ſteel that caſt the view aſide, 

And creſted worions, with their plumy pride. 

Enights, with a long retinve of their ſquires, 

in gaudy liv'ries march, and quaint attires. 

One lac'd the helm, another held the lance : 

A third the ſhining buckler did advance. 

The courſer paw*d the ground with: eſtleſs ſret, 

And ſnorting foam'd, and champ'd the golden bit. 

The ſmiths and armourers on palſreys ride, 

Files in their hands, and hammers at their ſide, | 

And nails for looſen'd ſpears, and thongs for ſhiclds 
provide. ; 

The yzomen guard the ſtreets, in ſeemly bands; 

And —— come crowding on, with cudgcls in their 

nds. 
The trumpets, next the gate, in order plac'd, 
Attend the ſign to ſound (hs martial blaſt: 
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The palace- yard is fill'd with Goating tices, 

and the laſt comers bear the former to the ſ'des. 

he throng is in the midſt: the common crew 

»hut out, the hall admits the better jew. 

n kot, they Nand, or in a rank they walk, 

erious in aſpect, carne ſi in their talk: 

aft;ous, and fav'ring this or t'other fide, 

As their ftrong fancies, and weak reaſon, guide: 

heir wagers back their wiſhes : rumbers bold 

With the fair freckI'd king, and beard of gold: 

o vig"rous are his eyes, ſoch rays they caſt, 

o prominent his eagle*s beak is plac'd. 

But miei their loogs on. the black morarch Lend, 

His ring muſcles, and 1's brawn commend 

[iis cr! le- biting ax, and Leamy ſucar, 

| ach aſuing a gigantic force to rear. 

All ſpoke as partial favovr mov'd the mind; 

Ard ſafe thentſelves, at others coſt divin'd. — 
Wak'd by the cries, tht Athenian chicf arcſe, 

The rightly forms of combat to difpoſe ; 


Aud palling through thi obſequious guards, le 


ſate 
Conſpicuous on a thrope, ſublime in ſtate ; 
"There, for the two corterCing knights be ſent: 
Arm'd cap-a-pe, with rev' rente lo they bent ; 
He {mil'd on both, and with ſuperior look, 
Alike th cir offer'd adoration took. 
he people prefs on ev" ry fide to fee 
Their awful prince, and hear his high decree. 
Then figning to the heralds with his hand, 
They gave his orders from their lofty Nand. 
Silence is tinice crjoin'd ; then thus aloud 
he king at arms beſpeaks the knights and liſtning 
crov'd. 

Our ſovereięn lord has ponder'd in his mind 
The mear:s to ſpare the Hood of gentle kind; 
And cf his grace, and in- horn clemency, 

[ic modifies his firſt ſ-vere decree; 

che keer.er edge of battle to rebate, 

Che troops for honour figiting, not ſor hate. 

He wills, rot death ſou'd terminate their ſtrife ; 
And wounds, if wounds enſue, be ſhort of liſe. 
Zut iff} es, ere the fight, kis dread command 
That ſlings afar, and poniards hand to hard, 

Re banith'd from the field; that none ſhall dare 
With thortned ſword to ſtab in cloſer war; 

But in fair combat fight with manly ſtrength, 
Nor puſh with biting point, but ftrike at length. 


| The turney is allow'd but one career, 


Of the tough aſh, with the ſharp-grinded ſpear. 


| Bt knights unhors'd may riſe from off the plain, 


And fight on ſoot, their honour to regain. 

Nor, if at miſchief taken, on the ground 

Be ſlain, hut pris'ners to the pillar bound 

At either barrier plac'd ; nor (captives made,) 

Fe freed, or arm*d anew the fight invade. 

The chief of cither fide, bereft of life, 

Or yielded to his foe, concludes the ſtrife. 

Thus dooms the lord : now valiant knights an 


oung, 
Fight each; his fill with ſwords and maces long. 
The keral4 ends: the vaulted firmament 
With loud acclaims, and vaſt applauſe is rent: 
Hcav*n guard a prince fo gracious and ſo good, 
So juſt, and yet ſo provident of blood ! 
This was the gen'ral cry. The trumpets ſound 
And warlike ſymphony is heard around. 
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The marching troops through Athens take their 


way, 

The great carl-marſhal orders their array. 

Ihe fair from high the paſſing pomp be hold; 

A rain of flow'rs is from the w::1dows roll'd. 

Ihe caſements are with golden tiſſue ſpread, 

And horſes hooſs, for earth, on filken tap'ſtry tread. 

The king goes midmoit, and rhe rival, ride 

In equal rank, and cloſe his either fide. 

Next after theſe, there rode the royal wiſe, 

With Emily, the cauſe, and the reward of ſtriſe. 

The iol;awing cavalcade, by three and three, 

Proceed by titles marthal'd in degree. 

Thus throuzh tne ſouthern fa e they take their way, 

And at the lifts arriv'd ere prune of day. 

1 here parting from the king, the chiets divide, 

And whecling caſt and weſt, he fore their mary ride. 

Tl Atherian monerch mounts his throne on high, 

And after him tic queen, and Emily: 

Next theſe, the Kindred of the crown are grac'd 

With nearer ſeats, and !ords by ladies plac'd. 

Scarce were they ſeated, wizen with c!mours loud 

In ruſh'e at once a ruce promiſcuous crowd : 

The guar''s, and then each other overbare, 

And in a moment throng the ſpacious theatre. 

No » chang'd the jarring noiſe to whiſpers low, 

As winds forſaking ſeas n.ore ſctil, blow 

When at the weſtern gate, on which the car 

Is plac'd aloſt, that bears the gud of war, 

Proud Arcite ent'ring arm'd heſo e his train, 

Stops at the barrier, and divides the plain. 

Red was his banner, ard diſplay'd abroad, 

The bloody colours of his pation god. 

At that Felt momiert enters Palamon, 

The gate of Venus, and the riſing fun ; 

Wav'd by the wanton wirds, his ba- ner flies, 

All maiden wh. te, ard ſhares the people's eycs. 

From caſt to weſt, look all the world arourd, 

*I'wo troops fo match'd, were never to be ound: 

Such bodies built for ſtrength, of equal age, 

In ſtature fix d; ſo proud an equipage: 

The niceſt eye could no diſtin&tion make, 

Where lay th* advantage, or what fdegs tale. 

Thus rang'd, the herald for the laſt proclaims 

A filence, w'1:le t ey anſwer*d to their names: 

For ſo the king decreed, to ſhun with care 

The fraud of muſters falſe, the common bare o. 
war. 

The tale was juſt, and then the gates were clos'd; 

And chief to chief, and troop to troop oppos'd. 

The heralds laſt reti d. and loudly cry'd, 

The ſort me of the field be fairly try d. 

At this, the challenger with fierce defy 

His trumpet ſounds, the challeng'd makes reply - 

With clangor rings the field, reſounds the vaultec. 
ſky. 

Their vizors clos'd, their lance; in the reſt, 

Or at the helmet f ointed, or the creſt ; 

They vaniſh from the harrier, ſpeed the race, 

And ſpurrine ſes decreafe the middle ſpace. 

A cloud of ſ nole «rv: lops either hoſt, 

An? all at once the «ombatants are loſt : 

Darkling thgy join adverſe, and ſhock unſeen, 

Courſers v'ith courſers juſtling, men with men: 

As lab' ring in eclipſe, a while they Nay, 

Ji the rext blaſt of wind reſlore the day. 

They look anew : the heauteous formot fight 


Is chang*d, and wa: appears a grizly ſight. 


/ 
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Two troops in fair array one moment ſhow'd, 
The next, a field with tallen bodies ftrow'sd : 
Not halt the number in tacir ſeats are found, 
But men and ſteeds lie grov'ling on the ground. 
The points of ſpcars me ſtuck within the Micld, 
The feeds wit out their riders ſcour the field. 
The knights un!:ors'd, on foot renew the tight; 
The glitt ting ſauchions caſt a gleaming light : 
Nauberks and hel s are lte w'd with many a wound; 
Out ſpits the ſtreaming blood, and dyes the ground. 
The m:ghty maces with ſuch haſte deſcend, 
They break the bones, and make tue folid armour 
bend, 
This thruſts amid the throng with furious force ; 
Down goes, at once, the horſeman and the hoi ſe: 
That courſer ftumbles on the ſallen feed, 
And flound"ting, throws the rider o'er his head. 
Once rolls along, a foot-ball to his foes ; 
nt with a broken truncheon ceals lis blows. 
This halting, this difabl'd with his wound, 
In triumph led is to the pillar bound, 
Where by the king's ard he muſt abide : 
Thee gors a captive led on t'othier fide. 
By fits they ceaſe; and leaning on the lance, 
Take breath a while, and to new fight advance. 
Full oft the rivals met, and neither ſpar d 
His utmoſt force, and each forgot to ward. 
The head of this was to the ſaddle bent, 
hat other bach ward to the crupper ſent : 
Bo: h were by turns unhors'd ; tlie jealous blews 
Fall thick and heavy, when on ſoot rhey cloſe. 
So cieep their ſauchions bite, that ev*ry ſtroke 
Vierc'd to the quick; and equal wounds tl. e gave 
and took. 
Vorn far aſunder by the tides of men, 
Like adaman and ftcel they meet again. 
So when a ryger ſucks the bullock's blood, 
4 famiſh'd lion iſſuing from the wood 
Qoars lordly fierce, ana challenyges the ſcod. 
ach claims poſſe ſſion, neither will obey, 
ut Foth tiieir paws are faſten'd on their prey: 
hey bite, they tear; and while in vain they ſtrive, 
he ſwains come arm'd between, and both todiſtance 
drive. 
At length, as fate foredoom'd, and all things 
tend 
3y courſe of time to their appointed end; 
30 when the ſun to weſt was far declin'd, 
and hoth afreſh in mortal battle join'd, 
The ſtrong Fmetrivs came in Arcite's aid, 
And Palamon. with odds was overlaid : 
For turning ſhort, he ſtruck with all his might 
ul on the helmet ot th* unwary knight. 
Deep was tit wound; he ſtarger'd with the blow, 
And turn'd him to his unexpected for ; 
Whom with ſuch force he ſtruck, he fell'd him 
down, 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown. 
But Arcite's men, who now prevail'd in fight, 
Twice ien at once ſurround the fingle knight: 
O'crpow*r'd at length they force him to the ground, 
Unyiclded as he was, and to the pillar bound; 
And king Lycurgus, while he fought in vain 
His friend to free, was tumbl'd on the plain. 
Who row laments but Palamon, compell'd 
No more to try the fortune of the field 
And worſe than death, to view with hateful eyes 


! 


His rival's conqueit, and renounce the prize 
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The royal judge on his tribunal pr 
Who had beticld the fight from firſt to laſt, 
ade ceaſe the war; pronouncing from on high 
Arcite of Thebes had won the beautcous Emily. 
iu found of trumpets to the voice reply'd, 
And round the royal lifts the heraids cry'd, | 
Arcite of Thebes has won the beautcous bride. | 
The people rend the ſkies witn vaſt applauſe; 
Ali own the chief, when torture owns the cauſe. 
Arcite is own'd cv'n by the gods above, 
And conqu' ring Mars inſults the queen of love. 
do laogh'd he, when the riglitful Titan fail'd, 
And Jove's uſurping arms in heav*n prevail'd, 
Laugh'd all the pow*'rs who favour tyranny ; 
And all rhe ſtanding army of the ſky. 
But Venus with dejected eyes appears, 


And weeping, on the liſts di ill d her tears; | 


Her will reftus*a, which grivves a woman moſt, | 
And in her champion foil'd, the cauſe of love is loſt, 
Till Saturr ſaid, fair davghter, now be fill, 

The bluſt'ring fooi has ſuisfy d his will: 

His boon is givin ; his kniglu has gain'd the day, 
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The ſurzcons ſoon defpnil'd them of their arm., 
And tome with fulves they cure, ard ſome with 
charms ; | 
Foment the bruites, ard the pains affware, 
And lal their inward hurts v/ith ſov reign Eraug].t 
ot ſage. 

The king in perſon viſits all uf d, 
Comforts the ek, conzautulates the found ; 
Hor ours the princely ens, 1ewards tie wt, 
And holds for thrice tinct days 2 royal tealt. 
None was difgrac'd ; tor fung is no ſhame ; 
And cowardice alone is lof of fany. 
"The vem'"rous knight is tom the ſaddle thrown 
But tis the fault of forturt, rot his own. 
If crowns and palms the conqu ring fide acorn, 
The victor under better {tar was born: 
The brave man ſeeks rut popular applauſe, 
Nor ove „ed with ann, Geferts his cauſe; 
Unſh2m'd, tho? fold, le does the beſt he can 
Force is of brutes, but Lorour is of man. 

Thus Thefeus ſmil d on ail with equal grace; 
And cach was {t acc {ing to his place. 


But loſt the prize; th arrears are yet to pay. | With caſe were reconcil'd the diff ring parts, 


Thy hour is come, and mine the care ſhall be 

To pleaſe thy knight, and ſet thy promiſe free. 
Now while the heralc's run the lifts around, | 

And Arcite, Arcite, heav*n and c2:th reſound; 

A miracle (nor lefs it could be call'd) 

Their joy with unexpected ſorrow pall'd, | 

The victor knight had laid his helm atide, 

Part for his caſe, the reater part for pride: 

Bare-headed, popularly low he bow'd, 

And paid the ſalutations of the crowd. 

Ihen ſpurring at full ſperd, ran endlong on 

Where Theſeus ſat on hi> imperial throne ; 

Furious he drove, and upward caſt his eye, 


For envy never dwells in roble hearts. 


At length they took their leave, the time expir'd ; 


Well pleas'd, and to their ſev'ral homes retir'd. 
Mean while the health of Arcite ſtill impairs : 
From bad procceds to worſe, and mocks the leectic> 

cares: 


Swoln is his breaſt, his inward pains increaſe, 


{All means are us'd, and all without ſucceſs. 


The clotted blood lies heavy on his heart, 
Corrupts, and there remains in ſpite of art: 
Nor breathing veins, nor cupping will prevail; 
All outward remedies and inward tail : 

Ihe mold of nature's fabric is deitroy'd, 


Where next the queen was plac'd his Emily; Her velitls diſcompos'd, her virtue void: 


Then paffing, to the ſaddle-how he bent, 

A ſweet regard the gracious virgin lent: 

(For women, to the brave an eaſy prey, 

Still follow ſortunc, where ſhe leads the way:) 
Juſt then, from earth ſprune ot a flaſhing fire, 
By Pluto ſent, at Saturn's bad deſire; 

The ftartling ſteed was ſeiz d with ſudden fright, 
And, boundirg, o'er the pummel caſt the knight : 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 


The bellows of his lungs begins ro ſwell: 

All out of frame is ev'ry ſecret cel, 

Nor can the goo] receive, ror tai! expel, 
Thoſe breathing organs thus w.tin cppreft,. 
With venom ſoon diſtend the finev's of his brea??, 
Nought profits him to fave atbancon't lite, 

Nor vomits upward aid, ror downward laxatiſe. 
The midmoſt region batrer'd, and Ceftroy'd, 


4a) 


When nature cannot work, th' effect of art is void. 


He quiver*d with his feet, and lay for dead. 
Elack was his count*nance in a little ſpace, 
For all the blood was gather'd in his face. 


Help was at hand; they rear*d him from the ground, Mult lcave ius youth, and yield his beautcous 


And from his cumbrous arms his limbs unbound ; 
Then lanc'd a vein, and watch'd returning breath ; 
It came, but clogy'd with ſymptoms of his death. 
The ſaddle-how the noble parts had preft, 

All bruis'd and mortify'd his manly breaſt. 

Him ſtill entranc'd, and in a litter laid. 

They bore from field, and to his bed convey'd. 

At length he wak'd, and with a feeble cry, 


|Gain'd hardly, agginft 1i7ht. and unenjoy's. 


For phyfic can but mend our crazy ſtate, 
Patch an old bu.iding, not a new Create. 
Arcite is doom'd to die in ail tis pride, 


tr, de, 


When twas declar*d, all hope of Lic was paſt, 
Conſcience, that of all phyfic worbs tlie laſt, 
Caus'd him to ſend for Emily in taſte. 

With ler, at his defire, came Palzmon ; 

Then on his pillow rais'4, he thus begun. 

No langu ae can expreſs the ſmalleſt part 
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The word lie firſt pgnounc'd was Tmily. 


Gt what !] feel, and ſuffer in my heart, 


Meantime the kg, though inwardly he mourn'd,' For you, whom bett 1 love and value moſt , 


In pomp triumpliant to the town return'd, 
Attended by the chiefs, who ſought the field: 
(Now friendly mix'd, and in one troop compell d.) 
Compos d liis looks to counterfcited cheer, 

And bade them not for Arcite's liſe to fear. 

But that which ꝑladded all the warrior train, 


But to your ſervice 1 bequtath my ghoſt; 
Wiich from this mortal hody when unty'd, 
Unſeen, unheard. ſt. all lover at your nde; 
Nor fright you Wk ir g, ror your ſleep offend, 
But wait officiovs, and yeur itzps attend: 
How I have lov'd, excuſe my faltring tongue, 


Though moſt were ſorely wounded, none were ſlain. | 


Was ſpirits ferble, and my pairs ate ſtrong: 


2 * 


81 -- 


— 
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This T may fay, I only gric: e to die 
Becauſe 1 loſe my charuung Emily : 
To die, when he av'n had put you in my power, 
Fate could not chuſe a more malicious now? * 
What greater curſe cou'd envious torture g.ve, 
Than juſt to die when 1 began to live! 

Vain mc1, how vaniſhing a bl;fs we crave, 
Now warm in love, no vwitlrirg in tho grave 
Never, O never more to ſer the ſen ! 

Still dark, in a camp vault, ail ſtill alone! 
This fate is common; but 1 loſe my breath, 
Near liſs, and yct rot blefs*'d refare my dcath. 
Fareweli ; but take me dying in yo 'r arms, 

*Tis all | can enjoy of all your charms : 

This hand 1 cannot but in death reign 

Ah, could | live! but while 1 hve tis mine. 


- 
- 


I feel my end approach, and thus embrac'd, 


Am pleas'd to e; but hear ine ſpeak my laſt. 
Ah! my ſweet for, for you, and you alone, 

I broke my faith with injur'd Þa'2mon. 

Rut love tie ſenſe of right and wreng confounds, 
Strong lo e and proud ambition have 0 bounds. 
And much I doubt, ſhou'd hexv'n my lie prolong 
J ſhould return to juſtify my wrong: 

For wille my former flames remain within, 
Repentan.e is tu: want of pow'r to fin. 

With mortal ha ed i purſa'd his life, 

Nor he, ror you, were guilty of the {t:if-; 

Nur I, but 1 lov'd: yet all comiin*:!, 

Your benuty, and my impotenct of mind ; 
And his concurrent dane, that biew ry fire; 
For Au our kindred fou;s had one eie. 

Le nada moment's right, in point of time; 
Ha» ! cen fart, then his lad been the crimnc. 
Fats made it mine, and juſtiſy'd his right; 

Nor ..6. $245 en ta a more deifery ng kniglit, 
Tu vat.c, vrauour, and jor pnchle hond, 

Truth, .-2 our, all that is compi m goed; 
So hep ne hen n, in a the wo 1d is none 

So wo:t1y to be lc 'das Fainmon. 

e io-es you too; with ſuch a holy fire, 

As w. rot, cannot but with life expire: 

Our vow'd gie t:ons both have oſten try'd, 

No any love but yours cou'd ours divide. 

Then by my love's inviolable hand, 

Fy my long tuff ring, and my d: ort command, 
1: cer you plight your vows when 1 ain gone, 
Have p.ty on the faitliſul Palamon. 

his was his laſt; for dea:h came on amain, 
And exercis'd below, his iron reign ; 

Then upward, to the feat of liſe he goes; 

perſe fied before him, what he touch'd he froze: 
Yet cou he not his cloſing eyes w:t draw, 
Though leſs and leſs of Emily he ſaw : 

So, ſperchle ſo, for a little ſpace he lay; 

Then graſp'd the hand he held, and figh'd his ſoul 

away. 

Put whither went his ſoul, let ſuch relate 
Who ſearch the ſecrets of the future ſtate : 
Div:nes can ſay but what themſelves helic ve; 
Strong proofs they have, but not demonſtrative: 
For, were all plain, then all ſides muſt agree, 
And faith itſelt be loſt in cetainty. 

To live vprizktly then is ſure the beſt, 

To ſave ourſelves, and nct to damn the reſt. 
The ſou! of Arcite went, where heathens go, 
Who better live than we, tizough leſs they knew. 
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| 


1014 Ezcus only could revive his ſon, 


{With equal m:nd, what happens, let us bear, 


POEM 5S. 


In Falamon a manly grief appears ; 

Silent, be Net, aſham'd 10 ſhew his tears: 
111412 nend but once, and then oppreſo'd 
{With ſ{urrow, ſank upon her lover's breaft : 

Linn Tucſevs in his arms convey'd with care, 
Far from fo ſad a ng, the ſwooning fair. 
"Twere loſs of time her ſorrow to relate ; 

Ill bears tie ſix a youthful lover's fate, 

hen juſt 21-proaching to the nuptial ſtate. 
(But liv a lo. hung cloud, it rains fo ſaſt, 
Tia all at unge it alls, and cannot laſt. 

ne face of tings is chane d. and Athens now, 
That laugh'd fo late, becomes the ſcene of wor : 
Mat, ons, and maids, both ſexes, ev'ry ſt.itc, 
With tears lament the knights untimely late. 
Not ęxeater grief in falling Troy was ſeen 

For HeQor's deat't; hut Hector was not then. 
Old men with duſt deſorm'd their hoary har, 


— 


Why would" thou go, with one conſent they cry, 


Thcſeus lan, who thould have cheer'd the grief 
Of others, waned now the ſame relief. 


Who various chanzes of the world ha known, 
And Arrange viciſſitudes of human fate, 

Still alt'ring, never in a ſteady ſtate: 

Goo: after ill, and after pain, delight ; 
Alernate, like the ſcene> of day and night : 
Since ev'ry man who lives, is born to die, 

And none can boat fincere felicity.. 


Nor joy, vor grieve too much for things beyond our 

1 care. 

Like pilzrims, to th* appointed place we tend ; 

The worlu's an inn, and death the jouraey “ end. 

Ev'n kings but play; and when their part is done, 

Some other, worſe or better, mount the throne. 

With words like theſe the crowd was faricty*d, 

And fo they would have been, had "Thefeus dy'd. 
Pot lie, their king, was lab'i ing in his mind, 

A fitting place for funꝰral po ps to find, 

Which were in honour of the dead defigr.*d. 

And aſter long dchate, at laſt he found 

As love itſelf had mark,*d the ſpot of ground) 

hat grove for ever green, that conſcious lawnd, 

Where he with Palamon fought han:l to hand: 

hat wire he fel his amorous defires 

With ſoft complaints, and felt his honeft fires, 

There other flames might waſte his earthly part, 

And burn his limbs. where love had burn'd his heart. 

This, once reſolv*d, the peaſants were enjoin*d 
Sere wood, and firs, and dodder*d oats to find. | 
With ſounding axes to the grove they go, 
Fell, iplit, and lay the fewel on a row, | 
Volcania ſovd: a bier is next prepaid. 

n which the lifeleſs body ſhould be rear*d, 
Cover*d with cloth of gold, on which was laid 
The corps of Arcite, in like robes array*d. 
White gloves were cn his hands, and on his head 
A wreath of laurel, mix'd with myrtle, ſpread, 
A ſword keen-edg'd within his right he held, | 


The v omen beat their breaſts, their cheeks tney dear. | 


When thou hadſt gold enough, and Emity ! | 


The warlike emblem of the conquer'd field: 
Bare was his manly viſage on the bier; 
Menac*d his count*nance ; ev*n in death ſevere. 
Then to the palace-hall they bore the knight, 
To lie in ſolemn ſtate, a public figlt. 
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Was tray with poll. d tterl, ad Hing bright, 
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Cars, ces, and howlings fill the crowded piace, 
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White te devouring fre was burr ng Faſt, 


An: unaffected ſorrow fat on ev*ry lace. R. cue eis it; % anemic wollthy Cary 
Sud ulamon at. ove the rex 2apj-cars, pry eme their lis, and ſonu their hm ces lire, 
In fa! le garments, dew?d w.ti gulhing tears: Ard aac tac warriors ghoſt a wc e. 


Nis auburn locks on either houlder fow?d, 
Wh ch to the for ral of his triends he vow'd 2 
But EMA, as chief, was rext his ice, 

A virgir. widow, and a mourning bride. 

And that the princely oH. quies mignt be 
Priori, d according to his high degree, 

ine feed that bore him living to tie fight, 


An covei'd with th* atchievenents of the Knight. 


Tull hon is of wirg, of turity, mitt, „ Lies .l, 


Wade pont upon the pic of burning wood, 
{ Ard tutfing flames receive, and bungry luck the 


tocd. 


-{ Then thrice Cie mounted ſquadrons ride arour d 


Tie fue, and Aries rame they uu ice re ſound: 


' Hail, and farewell, they A. outed thrice amain, 
{1 xr ace ſacing to the leſt, and thrice they turn,'d again t 


dal as they turn'd, t cy beat their clatt'ring ſhields 


0 * , 4+ — „ 0 . * 
"he 14'e: s rode alueaſt, ard one his Cult), | I'he women mix their cus; and clamour fills the 
N, Lnce of conmmdowocd arother heid; ds. 


Tie third his bow, and, glo: . ous to be hold, 
Ihe cot, quiver, 2:1 of bu: niſi.“ d gold. 


] be warkke wakes continue all the night, 


Ihe rohe. ot the Gricinn vent appear, 

Ard weep, oh their ſtCeldets Fore the bier; 

Vith ſober pace hey mee, arc often ftay*d, 

And thiGcuy! the mate: rec: the corps c. 

Ihe houſes to tie tops . ir ve fie, 

And eu tie penner wet witl. 7.0 md. 

Ihe right e ot te pail ow trews Hot 

Ard on the leit the royal 7 huvicus Net: 

rah bore a en 151 &f vo ovine, 

With Loney fil. d, and mils, and mix'd with rucys 
wane. 

Then i alamon the kirfman of the ſlain, 

Are ater lum apprai'd tli' :Juſtr.cus train: 

1o grace the pomp, came Fray the Fights 

With we'd five the tow. al ple te lght, 

V/ ith lizh devotion we, the fo vice acc, 

And an the rites of pazan. horour paid; 

So lotty was the pile, a Partliiat: bow, 

With vicour drawn, muſt ſend the ſhatt telow 

The totrem was ſull ewemy ſathoem broad, 

With crackling ftraw beucatu in due propertion 
trowd. 

The fabric ſcem'd a wood! of rifing green, 

With ſulphur and bitumen catt between, 

To iced the flames: the trees were unctuous fir, 


The mourrer yew, and builder oak were there: 

The beech, the fwimn:ing alder, and the plane, 

Hard box, and linden of a ſoſter grain, 

And laurels which the gods tor conqu*ring ch:cfs 

or'ain. 

How tl.ey vere rank*d, ſi all reſt untold by me, 

With rameleſs nymp! s that Lv'd in ev'ry tres; 

Nor how the dryads, and the wooriland train, 

Diſherited, ran howling o'er the plain: 

Nor low the birds to foreign feats repair'd, 

Or beaſts, that bolted out, and ſaw the foreſt bar*d: 

Nor how tl 

Pehe'd tie ſudden fun, a ſt ranger to the lig! t. 
The ſtraw, as firſt I £211, was laid below; 

Of chips and ſere-wood was the fecond row ; 

The third of greens, and tiniber newly ſell d: 

The fourth high ſtage the fragrant odours held, 

And pe arls, and precious ſtones, and rich array; 

In midſt ot which, enibalm'd, the body lay. 

The ſervice ſung, the maid with mourning eyes 

The ſtubl le fir” d; the ſmouldring flames ante: 

Las office done, ſhe ſunk upon the ground 

But what ſhe ſpoke, recover*d from her ſwoond, 

I want the wit in moving words to dieſs; 

But by tlie mſelves the render ſex may gueſs. 


An. un t vans were play'd at rew returning 
I: 

Who rake! Gen Hd te, tizfmentd with ol, 

C: vio with gauiticts cave or too the ih, 

1 w:i:; rot id you, ro: Vou'y? 10 attend; 

Pu: br zus waſte ton, wit fory*s end. 

I vals the rity tie var Was ivy mourn'd, 

And Palmum lon: finue to Thebes r- turtid, 
ben, h/ toe Cr ans general conſert, 
At tens There hed aus parhament: 

' 3 . 8 : 

Among ta laws t! at pits'd, it was Cerreed, 

Tun congueti'd etre. from bonclage thou'd be 

1. ccd; 

Referiiny homate to d Athen an throne, 
To which the fovcroign ſumuon'd Falz mon. 
Unknowirg of te c ue, he took his way, 
Mourntul in mind, anc fl:1] in hack artay. 
{| The woraich r.cunts the throne, and plac'd on 
high, 
| Commands into the court the heauteous Emily: 

So cad, tie cane; the erate roſe, and paid 
Feccming 1evOricnce i tl royal maid, 

And fi:ſt ſoſt whiſpers thnbugh th? atiemibly went: 
; With lent wonder then they waicl.'d thi (vent: 
' All huſh*s, the king 2: ofe with awful grace, 
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Derp thought was in his breall, and counſel in his 
Ari mountain ath, the mother of rhe ſpear ; $ | s 


f. cr. 
At length le ghd; and havir g firſt prepar'd 
* attertixe audience, thus h. will declar'd. 


The cauſ. ard ſprine of mot on, {ron above 
Jung down on can th tie goiden dun of loves 
Great was th' cf. el, and high was luis intei:t, 
When peace among te jarring ſceds lie ſent. 

Fit, fcad, ar d earth, and air by this wert bound, 
And love, the coa mon link, the new creation 
| crovn*d. 

The chain ſtill holds; for tho” t 
Eternal matter never wears av'ay : 


forms decay, 


grourd, now chear d, with ghaſtly fright I he fame firſt mover certain hound has plac'd, 


How long thofe periſhable forms ſi . laſt; 

Nor can they laſt bey ond the time aſſięnꝰd 

y that all-{ccing, and all-making mind: 
Shorten their hours they may; for will is free ; 
but never paſs th* appointed deſtiny. 
So men oppreſs*d, when weary cf their breath, 
Ihrow off tlc burden, ard {uborn their death. 
Then linge thoſe forms Levin, and have their end, 
vn ſome unalter'd cauſe they ſure depend: 

Parts of tlie who!e are v:23 but Cod the whole ; 
Who gets es life, and animating lol. 

For Tat re CAT.HOL tom a part derive 

hat being Whine; the whole can Ry giver 
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He perſect. ſtahle; but imperſect we, 

Zuhe ct to change, and ditf rent in degree. 
Flants, heaſta, and man; and as our organs are, 
We more or leſs of lis perfection ſhare. 

hut y a long deſcent, th etherial fire 

Corrupts ; and forms, the mortal part, expire: 
\s he withdraws his virtue, fo they paſs, 

And the ſame matter rakes another maſs: 
This law th' omniſcient pow'r was plecas'd to give, 
That ev'ry kind ſhould by ſucceſſion live, 
That individuals dic, his will ordains ; 

The propagated ſpecies ſtill remains. 

The monarch oak, the patriarch of the trees, 
Shoots rifing up. and ſpreads by flow detrees ; 
Three centuries he grows, and three he ſtays, 
Su e in ſtate; and in three more decays : 
So wears the paving pebble in thc ſtreet, 

And towns and tow*'rs their fatal periods meet. 


's POEMS. 


To thank the gracious gods for what they give, 


Poſſeſs, our fouls, and while we live, to live? 
Orclain we then two ſorrows to combine, 

And in one point th extremes of gricstooin z 
T rat tienet reſuiting joy may be renew d, 
Asgarring notes in harmony conclude. 

Then i propoſe, that Palamon ſhall he 

In marriage join'd with beautcous Emily; 

For which already I have gainꝰd th affent 

Of my tres people in full parliament. 

Long love to her has borne the faithful knight, 
And well deſerv'd, had fortune done him right : 
*Tis time to mend her fault; fence Emily 

By Arcite*s deatiz hom former vows is free : 
Ii yon, fair fifter, ratify th' accord, 

And take him for your huſband, and your lord. 
is no hihonom to confer your grace 

On one Gdeicended from a royal race: 


So rivers, rapid once, now naked lie, 
Forſaken of their ſprings; and leave their channels 


So man, at firſt a hop, dilates with heat, 

Then form'd, the little heart begins to he at; 
Secret be feeds, unknowing in the cell; 

At length, for hatching ripe, he breaks the ſhell, 
And ſtruggles into breath, and crics for aid ; 
Then, helpleſs, in his motli1's lap is laid. 

He creeps, he walks, aud iiſuing into man, 
Grudpes thei: lite, from whence his own began. 
Retchleſs of laws, afiefs to rule aon, 
Anxious to reign, and reſtleſs en the throne ; 
Firſt vegetive, then ſeels, and reaſons lait ; 

Rich of three ſouls, and lives all three to waſte, 
Some thus; but thouſands more in flow'r of age: 
For ſe arrive to run the latter ſtage, 

Sunk in the firſt, in hartie ſome are lain, 

And others helme beneath the ſtormy main. 
What makes all this, Hut Jupiter the king. 

At whoſe command we periſh, and we ſpring ? 
Then 'tis our beft, fince thus ordain'd to die, 
To rake a virtue of neceſſity, 

Lake what he gives, ſince to rebel is vain ; | 
Ihe bad grows better, which we well ſuſtain : 

And cou'd we chuſt the time and chuſe ariglit, 
Tis beſt to dic, our honour at the height. 

When we have done our ance tors no ſhame, 

But ſerv*d our friend-, and well ſec ur'd our tame; 
Then ſhould we with our happy life to cloſe, 


do ſhould we make our death a glad relief, 

From futurg ſhame, from ticknefs, and from grief: 
Enjoying while we live the preſent hour, 

And dying in our excellence, and fiow*r. 

Then round our death- bed ev*ry friend ſhou'd run, 
And joyous of our conqueſt, carly won : 

While the malicious world with envious tears 
Shou*'d grudge our happy end, and w:ſh it theirs. 
Since then our Arcite is with honour dead, 

Why ſhould we mourn, that he ſo ſcon is freed, 
Or call untimely, what the gods decreed ? 

With grief as juſt, a friend may be deplor'd, 

From a ſoul priſon to fret air reſtoi'd. 

Ovught he to thank his kinſman, or his wife, 
Cou'd tears recall him into wretched life ! 

Their ſorrow hurts themſcives; on him is loſt ; 
And worſe than both, offenc's his happy ghoſt. 
What then remains, but after paſt annoy, 

To take the good viciſſitude of joy ? 


| 
And leave no more tor ſortunc to diſpoſe : | 
| 


. 


And were he leſs, yet years of ſervice paſt 
From erat-ful fo'!ls cxact reward at laſt : 
Pity is heav*n's and yours: nor can ſhe find 
A throne fo ſott as in a woman's mind. 

He ſaid ; ſhe hluſh'd; and as o' raw 'd by might, 
See md to give Theſeus, what ſhe gave the kniglit. 
Then turning to the Thchan, thus he ſaid ; 

Small arguments are needtvl to perſuade 

Your temper to comply with my command; 

And ſpeaking thus, he gave Emilia's hand. 

Smil'd Venus, to behold her own true knight 

Obtain the conqueſt, thoueh he loſt the fight, t 

And bleſs*'d with nuptial bliſs the ſweet laborious { 
night. | 

Eros, and Anteros, on eit her fide, 

One fir*d the bridegroom, and one warm'd the 
bride ; ; 

And long attending Hymen from above 

Showr'd on the bed the whole Idalian grove. 

All of a tenor was their after-life, 

No day diſcolour'd with domeſtic ſtriſe; 

No jealouſy, but mutual truth belicv'd, 

Secure repoſe, and kindneſs undeceiv*d. 

Thus heav'n, beyond the compaſs of his thought. 

Sent him the bleſſing he ſo dearly bought, 

So may the queen of love long duty bleſs, 
Ard all true lovers find the ſame ſucceſs 
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HERE liv'd, as authors tell, in days of yore, 
A widow ſomewhat old, and very poor: 
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in a cell her cottaze lonely ſtool, 
Well thatch'd, and under covert of 2 wood. 

This dowager, on whom my tale I found, * 
Since laſt ſhe laid her huſband in the ground, 

A fimple ſober life in patience led, 

And had but juſt enough to buy her bread : 
But houſewifing the little heav'n had lent, 
She duly paid a groat for quarter rent; 

And pinch'd her belly with her daughter too, 
To bring the year about with much ado. 

The cattle in her homeſtead vere three ſows, | 

An ewe call'd Mally ; and three brinded cows. 
Her parlour window ſtuck with herbs around, 
Of ſav'ry ſmell; and ruſhes firew*'d the ground. 
A maple-<:efier, in her hall ſhe had, 

On which full many a Nender meal ſhe made: 

For no delicious morſel pafſs'4 her throat; 

According to her cloth ſhe cut her coat: 

No poynant ſauce ſhe knew, ro coſtly treat, 

Her hunger gave a reliſh to her meat : 

A ſparing diet did her health affure ; 

Or ſick, a pepper · poſſet was her cure. 

Before the day was done, her work the ſped, 

And never went by candle light to bed: 

Wit! exerciſe the ſweat ill humours out, 

Her dancing was not hinder'd by the gout. 

Her poverty was glad: her heart content, 

Nor knew the what tlie fplcen cr vapours meant. 

Of wine ſhe never taſted through the year, 

But white and black was all her homely cheer ; 

Brown bread, and milk, (but firſt ſhe fſkim'd her 
bowls) 

And raſhers of fing'd bacon, on the coals. 

On holy days, an egg or two at moſt ; 

But her ambition never reach'd to roatt. 

A yard ſhe had, with pales enclos'd about, 
Some high, ſome low, and a dry ditch without. 
Within this homeſtead, liv'd without a peer, 
For crowing loud, the noble Chanticleer : 

So hight her cock, whoſe ſfiaging did ſurpaſs 

The merry notes of organs at the maſs. 

More certain was the crowing of this cock 

To number hours, tan is an :Eltey-clock ; 

And foor.or than the matin- bell was rung, 

He clap'd his wings upon his root, and ſung : 

For when degrees fiftecn aſcended ris lit, 

Ly fure inſtinct he knew *rwas one at niglit. 

High was his comb, and coral red witlal, 

In dents embattl'd like a caſtle-wrall; 

Fits bill was raven-black, and ſhone Ie jet, 

Blue were his legs, and orzent were luis feet ; 

White were his nails, like filzer to behold, 

His body glitt riug like the kurnifh'd gold. 
This gentle cock, ior ſolace of his 1:1t, 

Six miſſes had beſide his lawlul wite ; 

Scandal ttiat ſpares no King, tho* nc fo good, 

Says, they were all of his own Kell) aid biood : 

His ſiſters both by fire, and racthet > five, 

And fare their likeneſs ſlicx -d rhe ww wear ally“. 

Lut malice the werit, the nienaich did no nicu e, 

Than all the Proiemeys had dare heſore: 

When incell is for int'reit of a nat. on, 

"Tis made no fin by holy difperiſarica, 

Some lincs hav” been mainmaic'd by this alone, 

Whlach ty their common uzlinets art | nown, 

But paſſing tlu- az 11m our tale 4part, 
Dame Partlet was the tovercign of Ig lcart ; 
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Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, 

He ſeather d her a hundred times a day: 

And ſhe that was not only paſſing fair, 

But was withal diſcreet, and debonnait, 
Reſolv*d the paſſive dofrine to tulfill 

Tho” ;oath: and let him work his wicked will; 
At board and bed was affable and kind, 
According as their marriage · vow did hind, - 
And as the church's precept had enjoin'd. 

Ev'n fince ſhe was a ſennight old, they ſay, 

Was chaite, and humble to her dying day, 

Nor chick nor hen was known to diſobey. 

By this her huſhand's heart ſhe did obtain, 
What cannot hcauty, join'd with virtue, gain 
She was his only joy, and he her pride, 

She, when he walk'd, went pecking by his fide ; 

If ſpurning up tle ground, he ſprung a corn, 

The tribute in tis bill to her was horn. 

But oh ! what joy it was to hear him ting 

In ſummer, Wien the day bczan ro ſpring, 

Stretching his neck, and wabliag in his throat, 

Solus cun ſela, then was All ls mite. 

For in the days of yorr, the birds of parts 

Were bic4 to ſpeak, and fing, and icarn the lib'ral 
arts. 

It happ'd that perching on the pa: :vur-beam 
Amidſt his wives he had a deadly dream ; 

Juſt at the dawn, and ſigh'd, and groan'd fo 
ſaſt, 

As ev'ry breath he dre vy wou'd be his laſt. 

Dame Partlet, ever neareit to uis fide, 

Heard all his pitcons moan, and ho he cry*d 

For help from gods and men: ard fore aghait 

She peck'd and pull'd, and waken'd him at lat. 

Dear heart, ſaid ſhe, for love of hrav'n declare 

Your pain, and make mc partner of your care. 

You groan, fir, ever ſince the morn.ng-liziurt, 

As ſomething had diſturb'd your noble ſpright. 

| And Madain, well I might, faid Chanriciecr, 

{Never was Shrove-tide-cock in ſuch a fcar. 

Ev'n ſtill I run all over in a ſwcar, 

My princely ſenſes not recover”: yet. 

{For ſuch a dream I had of dire portciit, 

That mach 1 tear my body will de ſhent : 


It Loiles 1 hall have wars and weorul ſtrife, 


| Gr in à loatliſome dungeon end my life. 
| Know, dame, I dreamt within my troubiÞd breaft 
That in dur yaid, I faw a murd'rous heaſt, 
hat on my Lody wou'd have made arreſt. 
Vith waling ces 1 nee beheld is fellow, 

His colour was Letwixt a red and yollow 
Lipp'd was his tail, and both lus pricing ears 
With black; and much unlike 1s other lairs: 
The reſt, in ſhape a bea e's hel rhrougtour, 
Wu broader forcheact, and a iharper ſnout : 
Deep in lu front were {unk is vlowmy eyes, 
That yet aatiunks I foe um wette Lurprize, 
'Reach out your hand, I drop wit't clammy tw. 1, 
And lay it to ny heart, and feel it heat. 
Nov ty, for ſhame, quo ſhe, by heaven 2!,Gve, 
Thou haſt for ever hunt thy lady's ; 
„% WOnan Can eadure arecreant Fnight, 
Ie n. uſt be ld by day, and tice 1», bat, 
\Our 1.x defives a huſbard or a friend, 

Who can our hor.Gur and his own Gotenct ; 
Wie, liardy, ſecret, Id, al of hi, u 
A foo! is naufrous, i. - crovnire work: 
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No lracgin* coxcombh, yet ro baffled knight, 
How darꝰſt thou talk of love, and dar*ſt not fight ? 
How dat ſt thou tell thy dame thou art affer*d, 
Haſt tliou no manly heart, and haſt a beard ? 

Iſ ovght from fearful dreams may be divin'd, 
They ſignify a cock of dung hill kind. 
All dreams, as in old Galen I have read, 
Are from repletion and complexion bred : 
From rifng fumes of indigeſted food, 
And noxious humours that inſect the blood: 


And ſure, my lord, if 1 can read aright, 


Theſe iooliſn fancies you have had to night, 

Are certain ſymptoms (in the canting ſtyle) 

Of boiling chole”, ard gbounding bile : 

This yellow gaul that in your ſtomach floats, 

Ingenders all theſe viſionary thoughts. 

When choler overflows, then dreams are bred 

Of flames and all the ſamily of red; ; 

Red &ragons, and red beaſts in fleep we view; 

For humours are diſtinguiſh'd by their hve. 

From hence we dream of wars and warlike things, 

And waſps and hornets with rheir double wings. 
Choler aduft congcals our blood with fear ; 

Then black bulls toſs us, and black devils tear. 

In ſanguine airy dreams aloft we bound, 

With rhumes oppreſo'd we ſink in rivers drown'd. 
More I could ſay, but thus conclude my theme, 

The dominating humour makes the dream. 

Cato was in his time accounted wiſe, 

And he condemns them all for empty lies. 

Take my advice, and when we fly to ground 

With laxatives preſerve your body ſound, 

And purge the peccart humours that abound, 

] ſhould be loath to lay you on a bier; 

And though there lives no *porthecary near, 

I dare for once preſcribe for your diſcaſe, 

An1 ſave long bilts, and a damn'd dcRor*s fees. 
Two ſovereign herbs, which I by practice know, 


And both at hand, for in our yard they grow; 


On peril of my ſou] ſhall rid you wholly 

Ot yellow choler. and of melancholy : 

You muit both pus e and vomit; but obey, 
And for the love heav'n make no delay; 
Since hot and dry in your complexion join, 
B-oware the Sun when in a verral tign ; 

For when he mounts (xulted in the Ram, 

It rhen he nnds vour body in a flame, 
Replete with choler, I dare lay a groat, 

A 1ert;an agzve is at leaft your lot. 

Perhaps a fever {which the gods ſore ſend) 
May bring your youth to ſome untimely end. 
And rherefore, fir, as you deſire to live, 

A Cay or rwo before your laxative, 

Take juft three worms, nor over ror above, 


Becavſe the gods urequal numbers love 


Theſe digeftives prepare you for your purge, 

Of fumetary, centaury, and ſpurge, 

And of ground-ivy add a leaf, or two. 

All which within our yard or garden grow. 

Fat theſe, and be, my lord, of better cheer, 

Your father* ; ſon was never horn to fear. 
Madam, quoth he. gram nercy for your care, 

Nut Cato, whom you quoted, you may ſpare : 

"Tis true, a wife, and worthy man he ſ-ems, 

And (as you ſay) gave ro helief to dreams ; 

But othe: men of more authority. 

And by ti? immortal po- Is as wiſe as he, 


* 
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Maintain, with ſounder ſenſe, that dreamt ſor - 


bode ; 
"or Homer plainly ſays they come from God. 
Nor Cato ſaid it: but ſome modern fool, 
Impos'd in Cato's name on boys at ſchool. 
Believe me, madam, morning dreams foreſhow 
I h* events of things, and future well or woe: 
1 _— 
But we have ſure experience for our guide. 
An ancient author, equal with the beſt, 
Relatcs this tale of dreams among the reſt. 
Two friends, or brothers, with devout intent, 
On ſome far pilgrimage together went. 
It happen'd ſo that when the ſun was down, 
They juſt arriv'd by twilight at a town; 
That day had bet n the baiting of a bull, 
*Twas at a feaſt, and every inn ſo full: 
That no void room in chamber, or on ground, 
And but one ſorry bed was to be found: 
Ard that fo little it would hold but one, 
| Though till this hour they never lay alone. 

So were they forc*d to part, one ſtay'd behind, 
His ſellow ſought what lodging he cou'd find : 
At laſt he found a ſtall where oxen ſtood, 

And that he rather choſe than lie abroad. 
;*T was in a farther yard without a door, 
But for his caſe, well litte1*d was the floor. 

His fellow, who the narrow bed had kept, 

Was weary, and without a rocker ſlept: 
Supine he ſnor*d ; but in the dead of night, 
He dreamt his friend appear*d before his fight, 
Who with a ghaſtly look and doleful cry, 
Said help me, brother, or this night I die: 
Ariſe, and help, before all help be vain, 
Or in an ox's ſtall 1 ſhall be ſlain. 
Rous'd from his reſt he waken'd in a ſtart, 
Shiv*ring with horror, and with aking heart; 
At length to cure himſelf by reaſon tries; 0 


Twas but a dream, and what are dreams but lies ? 


So thinking chang'd his nde, and clos'd his eyes. 


The mur«.*cers come; now help, or I am flain : 
*T'was but a viſion ſtill, and vifions are but vain. 
He dreamt the third: but now his friend appear d 
Pale, naked, pierc'd with wounds, with blood be- 
ſmear'd: 


His dream returns; his friend appears again, c 


Thrice warn'd awake, ſaid he; relief is late, 


The deed is dont; but thou revenge my fate : 
Tardy of aid, unſcal thy heavy eyes, 
Awake, and with the dawning day ariſe : 
Take to the weſtern gate thy ready way, 
For by that paſſage they my corps convey : 
My corps is in a tumbril laid ; among 
The filth, ard ordure, and enclos'd with dung. 
That cart arreft, ard raiſe a common cry, 
For ſacred hunger of my gold I die; 
Then ſhev'*d his griſly wounds; and laſt he drew 
A piteous ſ gh; and took a long adieu. 

The ftrighted friend aroſe by break of day, 
And found the ſtall where his late fellow lay. 
Then. of his impious hoſt er quiring more, 
Was anſwer*d that his gueſt was yore before : 
Mutt'ring he went, ſaid he, by morning light, 
And much complain'd of his ill rett by night. 
This rais'd ſuſpicien in the pilgrim's mind; 
Becauſe all hoſts are of an evil Find, { 
ard oft, to ſhare the fpoll, with rcbbers join'd, 
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Pnough, breathleſs, warm, and recking from the 
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mi his thought : with troubled 
Straight to the weſtern gate his way he took. 
There, as his dream foretold, a cart he ſound, 

'That carry'd compoſt forth to dung the 

This, when the pilgrim ſaw, he ſtretch'd his throat, 
And cry'd out murder, with a yelling note. 

My murder'd fellow in this cart lies dead, 
Vengeance and juſtice on the villain's head. 

You, magiſtrates, io ſacred laws diſpenſe, 

On you I call to puniſh this offence. 

The word thus giv'n, within a little ſpace, 

The mob came roaring out, and throng'd the place. 
All in a trice they caſt the cart to ground, 
Aid in the dung the murder'd body found ; 


wound. 
Good heav*n, whoſe darling attribute we find 
Is boundleſs grace, and mercy to mankind, 
Abhors the cruel ; and the deeds of night 
By wond'rous ways reveals in open light: 
Murder may paſs unpuniſh'd for a time, 
Bur tardy juſtice will o'ertake the crime. 
And oft a ſpeedier pain the guilty feels ; 
The hue and cry of heav'n purſues him at the heels, 
Frech from the fact; as in the preſent caſe ; 
The criminals are ſeiz'd upon the place: 
Carter and hoſt cor fronted face to face. 
Stiff in denial, as the law appoints 
On engines they diſtend their tortur*d joints: 
So was confeſſion forc'd, th' offence was known, 
And public juſtice on th* offenders done. 

Here may you ſee that viſions are to dread : 
Ard in the paye that follows this; I read 
Of two young merchants, whom the hope of gain 
induc'd in partnerſhip to croſs the main : 
Waiting till willing winds their ſails ſupply'd, 
Within a trading town they long abide, 

Full fairly fituate on'a haven's fide. 

One evening it befell that looking out, 
The wind they long had wiſh'd was come about : 
Well pleas'd they went to reſt; and if the gale 
Jill morn continu'd, both reſolv'd to fail. 

But as together in a bed they lay, 

The younger had a dream at break of day. 

A man, he thought, ſtood frowning art his fide ; 
Who warn'd him for his ſaſety to provide, | 
Not put to ſea, but ſafe on ſhore abide. 

I come, thy genius, to command thy Ray ; 

Truſt not the winds, for fatal is the day, 

And death unhop'd atterids the watry way. 

The viſion faid : and vaniſh'd from his ſight, 
Tie dreamer watken'd in a mortal fright : 
Tien pull'd bis drowſy neighbour, ard declar'd 
What in his Cumhber he had ſeen, and heard. 


His frier.d ſmil'd ſcornful, and with proud con-| The y<-7s of plenty and oi dearth foretoid, 


tenipt 
Rejects as idle what his ſellow dreamt. 
Stay, who will ſtay : for me no tears reſtrain, 
Who ſollov Ifercury the god of gain: 
Let each man do as to his fancy ſcems, 
I wait, not J, till you have better dreams. 
Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes, 
Wiwn monarch reaſon ſleeps, this mimic wales: 
Compounds a medley of C:zzuinted things, 
A mob of coblers, and a court of kings: 
Liglu ſumes are merry, groiler fumes are ſad : 
etch are the traſonzble ſoul ran mad: 


And many monſtrous forms in ſleep we ſce, 

That neither were, nor are, nor e er can be. 

Sometimes, forcotten things lors caſt behind 

Ruſh forward in the brain, and come to mind. 

The nurſeꝰs legends are for trutiis ecci d, 

And the man dreams but what the boy heliev*C, 
Sometimes we but rehearie a former play, c 


The night reſtores our actions done by day; 


As hounds in ſleep will open for their prey. 

In ſhort, the farce of dreams is of a piece, 

Chimeras all; and more abſurd, or leſs: 

ou, who believe in tales, abide alone, 

Whate'er I get this voyage is my own. i 
Thus while he ſpoke he heard the C0 outing 


crew 
That call'd aboard, and took his laſt adicu. 
Ie veſſel went before a merry gale, 
And for quick paſſage put on ev'ry fail: 
Nut when leaſt fear'd, and ev'n in open day, 
The miſchief overtook her in the Way: 
Whether ſhe ſprung a leak, I cannot find, 
Or whether ſhe was over et with wind ; 
Or that ſome rock below, her bottom rent, 
But down at once with all her crew ſhe went; 
Her fellow ſhips from ſar her loſs deſcry*d ; 
[Put only ſhe was ſunk, and all were ſafe Lefide, 
By this example you are taught again, 
That dreams and viſions are not always vain ; 
But if, dear Partlet, you are yet in doubt, 
Another tale Mall make tlic tormer out. 
Kenelm tlie ſon of Kenulph, Mcrcia's king, 
Whoſe holy life the legends loud!y ſine, 
| Warn'd, in a dream, his murder did ſoretel 
From point to point as after it beſel: 
All circumſtances to his nurſe he told, 
(A wonder, from a child of ſev'n years old:) | 
The dream with horror heard, the gccd old wiſe [ 
From treaſon counſell'd him to guard his lift: | 
But cloſe to keep the ſecret in his mind, 
For a hoy's viſion ſmall belief would find. 
he pious child, by promiſe hound, obe) d, 
Nor was the tatal murder long delay d: 
By Quenda ſlain he tell before bis time, 
Made a young martyr by his fiſter's crime. 
The tale is told by venerable Bede, 
Which, at your better leiſure, you may read. 
Macrobius too relates the viſion fent 
To the gieat Scipio with the fam'd event, 
ObjeQions makes, but after makes replies, 
And adds, that d1cams are oſten prophecies. 
Or Daniel, you may read in holy writ, 
Who, when the king his vifion did ijorcet, 
Cou'd word for word the wonerovs dream repeat. 
Nor leſs of patriarch Joſeph underſtaud 
Who, by a dream inflav*d th' Egyptian land. 


When tor tlieir bread, tie liberty they ſold. 
Nor nit ti exalted butler he ſorgat, 
Kor he hoe cream preſag' d tis her ing lot. 
And did not Crceſus the ſame death ſorcſce, 
Rals'd int his vition on a -ui'y tree ? 
1 he wife of Hector in is utnoft price, 
Dreamt of his death tl.c nivl.t before he did: 
Well was he warn'd om battle to retrain, | 


J ut men to death dear d are warn'd in vains 
He dar*d the dream, and by tis tatal toe was lain. 
Much more I know, Mich 1 forÞcar ro Hel, 
i or fee the ruddy day begins wt Lie- K: 
i Da 2 
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Let this ſuffice, that plainly I foreſee 

My dream was bad, and bodes advei fity : 
But neither pills nor laxatives I like, 

They only ſerve to make a well-man ſick: 
Of theſe his gain the ſharp phyſician makes, 
And often gives a purge, but ſeldom takes: 
They not correct, but poiſon all the blood, 
And ne er did any but the doctors good. 
Their tribe, trade, trinkets, I deſy them all, 
With ev'ry work of *pothecary's hall. 

Theſe melancholy matters I forbear : 

But let me tell thee, Partlet mine, and ſwear, 
That when I view the beauties of thy face, 

J fear not death, nor dangers, nor diſgrace : 

So may my ſoul have bliſs, as when I ſpy 

The ſcarlet red about thy partridge eye, 

While tl:ou art conſtant to thy own true knight, 
While thou art mine, and I am thy delight, { 
All ſorrows at thy preſence take their flight. 

For trve it is, as in principio, 

Mulier eſt hominis conſuſio. 

Madam, the meaning of this Latin is, 

That woman is to man his ſovereign bliſs. 

For when by night I feel your tender fide, 
Though for the narrow perch I cannot ride, 

Yet 1 have ſuch a ſolace in my mind, 

That all my boding cares are caſt behind: 

And ev'n already I forget my dream; 

He faid, and downward flew from off the beam. 
For day-light now began apace to ſpring, 

The thruſn to whiſtle, and the lark to ſing. 
Then crowing clapp'd his wings, th appointed cal] 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. 

By this the widow had unbarr'd the door, 
And Chanticleer went ſtrutting out before, 
With royal courage, and with heart fo light, 
As ſhew'd he ſcorn'd the viſions of the night. 
Now roaming in the yard he ſpurn'd the ground, 
And gave to Partlet the firſt grain he found. 
Then often feather d her with wanton play, 
And trod her twenty times ere prime of day; 
And took by turns and gave ſo much deliglit, 
Her fiſters pin'd with envy at the fight. 


— 


And ev*n this day, in mor: delight abound, 
Than fince I was an egg, 1 — 
The time ſhall come when Chanticleer ſhall with 
His words unſaid, and hate his boaſted bliſs ; 
The creſted bird ſhall by experience know, | 


—_— 


Jove made not him his maſter-piece below; 

And learn the latter end of joy is woe. 

The veſſel of his bliſs to dregs is run, 

And heav'n will have him taſte his other tun. 
Ye wiſe draw near, and hearken to my tale, 

Which proves that oft the proud by flatt'ry fall: 

The legend is as true I undertake 

As Triſtram is, and Launcclot of the Lake: 

Which all our ladies in ſuch rev'rence hold, 

4 if in Book of Martyrs it were told. 


A fox full fravght with ſceming ſanctity, 

That fear'd an oath, but like the devil, would lie, 
Who look'd like Lent, and had the holy leer, 

And durſt not fin before he ſaid his pray'r : 

This pious cheat that never ſuck'd the blood, 
Nor chew'd the fleſh of lambs but when he cou'd, 
Had paſ>'d three ſummers in the neighb'ring wood, 
And mufing long, whom next to circumvent, 

On 1 his wicked ſancy bent: 

And in his high imagination caſt, 

By ſtratagem to gratiſy his taſte, 

The plot contriv' d, before the break of day, 
Saint Reynard through the hedge had made his way 
The pale was . K ct, but proudly with a bound 
He leapt the fence of the forbidden ground: 

Yet fearing to be ſecn, within a bed 

Of coleworts he conceal'd his wily head; 
There ſculk'd till aſternoon, and watch'd his time, 
As murd'rers uſe) to perpetrate his crime. 

O hypocrite, ingenious to deſtroy, 

O traitor, worſe than Sinon was to Troy; 

O vile ſubverter of the Gallic reign, 

More falſe than Gano was to Charlemaign! 

O Chanticleer, in an unhappy hour 

Did ſt thou forſake the ſuſety of thy bor: 
Better for thee thou hadit believ*d thy dream, 
An rot that day deſcended ſrom the beam! 
But here the doctors cagerly diſpute: 


He chuck'd again, when other corns he found, | Son e hold predeſtination abſulute : 


And ſcarcely deign'd to ſet a ſoot to ground; 

But ſwagger'd like a lord about his hall, 

And his ſev'n wives came running at his call. 
"Twas how the month in which the world be- 


nan, 
(It March beheld the firſt created man:) 

And ſince the vernal equinox, the Sun, 

In Aries twelve degrees, or more had run, 

When caſting up his eyes againſt the light, 

Botiz month, and day, and hour he meaſur d right ; 
And told more truly, than th* ephemeri 

For art may err, but nature cannot miſs. 

Thus numb'ring times, and ſeaſons in his breaſt, 

His ſecond crowing the third hour conteſs'd. 
hen turning, ſaid to Partlet, ſee, my dear, 

How laviſh nature has adorn'd the year ; 

How the pale primroſe, and blue violet ſpring, 

And birds eſſay their throats diſus'd to fing : 

All theſe are ours; and I with pleaſure ſee 

Man ftrutting on two legs, and aping me 
An vr fſedg'd creature, of a lumpiſh frame, 

Indus with fewer particles of flame: 


Some clerks maintain, tat l. cav'n at firſt forcſecs, 
And in the virtue of ſoreſigiit decrees. 

If this be fo, then preſcience binds the will, 
And mortals are rot free to good or ill: 

For what he firſt foreſaw, he muſt ordain, 
Or its eternal preſcien © may be vain : 

As had for us as preſcience had not been: 
For firft, or laſt, he's avthor of the fin. 

And who ſays that, let tic blaſpheming man 
Say worſe ev*n of the devil, if hie can. 

For how can that Eternal Pow'r be juſt 

To puniſh man, who fins becauſe he muſt ? 
Or, how can he reward a virtuous deed, 
Which is not doue by us; but firſt decreed ? 
I cannot boult this matter to the bran, 

As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can : 

If preſcience can determine actions ſo 

That we muſt do, becauſe he did forcknow. 
Or that foreknowing, yet our choice is tree, 
Not iorc'd to fin by ſtrit nece ſſity: 

"iis ſtrict neceſſity they ſimple call, 
Another ſort there is conditional. 


Our dame fits couring o'er a kitchen fire, 
Idas freſh air, and nature's works admire | 


The firſt ſo binds the will, that things foreknown 
By ſpontaneity, na choice, are done. 
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Thus galley-flaves tug willing, at their oar, 
Conſent to work, in proſpect of the ſhore; 
na dos conſtrain'd be- 


That other does not liberty conſtrain, 
But man may either act, or may refrain. 
Heav'n made us agents free to good or ill, 
And forc'd it not, tho? he foreſaw the will. 
Freedom was firſt beſtow'd on human race, 
And preſcience only held the ſecond place. 
If he could make ſuch agents wholly free, | 
I not diſpute ; the point's too high for me ; 
For heaven's unfathom'd power what man can 


Or put to his omnipotence a bound ? 
He made us to his image all agree; 
That image is the foul, and that muſt be, 
Or not the maker's image, or be free. 
Put whether it were better man had bein 
By nature bound to good, not free to ſin, 
I wave, for fear of ſplitting on a rock, 
The tale I tell is only of a cock; 
Who had not run the hazard of his life 
Had he believ'd his dream, and not his wife : 
For women, with a miſchicf to their kind, 
Pervert, with bad advice, our better mind. 
A woman's couniel brought us firft to woe, 
And made her man his paradiſe 
Where 3 caſe he liv'd; and might have 
As free from ſorrow as he was from fin. 
For what the devil had their ſex to do, 
That, born to folly, they preſum'd to know, 
And could not ſee the ſerpent in the grafs ? 
But I myſelf preſume, and let it paſs. 
Silence in times of ſuff ring is the beſt, | 
"Tis dang'rous to diſturb a hornet's neit, 
In other authors you may find eneugh, 
But all they ſay of dames is idle ſtuff. 
Legends of lying wits togcther bound, 
The wife of Bath would throw em to the ground: 
Theſe are the words of Chanticleer, not mine, 
I honour dames, and think their ſex divine. | 
Now to continue what my tale begun, 
Lay madam Partlet baſking in the ſun, 
Breaſt kigh in ſand ; her ſiſters in a row, 
Eryjoy'd the beams above, the warmth below. 
The cock that of his fleſh was ever free, 
Sung merrier than the merma'd in the fea : 
And ſo befel, that as he caſt his eye, 
Among the coleworts, on a butterfly, 
He ſaw ſalſe Reynard where he lay full low, 
I need not ſwear lie had no Hit to crow: 


But cry'd cock, cock, and gave a ſudden ſtart, | 


2 tore diſmay*d and ſriglited at bis heart. 

For birds and beaſts, inform'd by nature, know 

Kinds oppotite to theirs, and fly their foe, 

do, Chanciclcer, who never ſaw a for, 

Yet inunn'd tum as a ſailor ſhuns the rocks. 
But the falſe loon, who could not work his will 

By open force, employ'd his flatt'ring (kill; 

1 lope, my lord, ſaid he, 1 not offend, 

Are you afraid of me, that am your friend ? 

were a heaft indeed to do you wrong, 

h wio have lov'd, and honour'd you Is long: 


| Stay, gentle fir, not take a falſe alarm, 


For on my ſoul I never meant you harm. 
I come no ſpy, nor as a traitor preſs, 
To learn the ſecrets of your ſoft receſs : 


Far be from Reynard ſo profane a thought, 
But by the ſweetneſs of your voice was 


For, as I bid my beads, by chance I heard, 


The ſongs as of an angel in the yard: 
A ſong that wou'd have charm'd th* infernal gods, 
And baniſh'd horror from the dark abodes : 
Had —— ſung it in the nether ſphere, 
So much the hymn had pleas'd the tyrant's car, 
The wife had been detain'd, to keep the huſband 
there. 

My lord, your fire familiarly I knew, 
A peer deſerving ſuch a fon, as you: | 
He, with your lady-mother (whom heav*n reſt) 
Has often gracꝰd my houſe, and been my gueſt, 
To view his living features does me good, 
For 1 am your poor neighbour in the wood : 
And in my cottage ſhou'd be proud to ſee 
The worthy heir of my fr.cnd's ſamily. 

But ſince I ſpeak of ſinging, let me ſay, 
As with an upright heart I ſafely may. 
That, ſave yourſelf, there breaths not on the groun, 
One like your father for a filver ſound. 
So ſweetly would he make the winter-day, 
That matrons to the church miſtook their way, 
And thougiit they heard the merry organ play. 
And he to raiſe his voice with artful care, 
(What will not beaux attempt to pleaſe the ſair ?) 


| On tiptoe ſtood to ſing with greater ſtrength, 


And ſtretch'd his comely neck at all the length: 

And while he pain'd his voice to pierce the ſkies, 

As ſaints in raptures uſe, would ſhut his eyes, 

That the ſound ſtriving through the narrow throat, 

His winking might avail, to men! the note. 

By this, in ſong, he never had his peer, 

From ſweet Cecilia down to Chanticleer ; 740» 

Not Maro's muſe who ſung the mighty man, 

Nor Pindar's heavenly lyre, nor Horace when a ſwan. 

Your anceſtors proceed from race divine, 

From Brennus and Pelinus is your line: 

ho gave to ſov'reign Rome ſuch loud alarms, 

That ev*n the prieſts were not excus d from aims. 
Beſides, a famous monk of modern times, 

Has left of cocks recorded in his rhimes, 

That of a pariſh prick the ſon and heir, 

(When ſons of prieſts were trom the proverb clear) 


Atfronted once a cock of noble kind, 


And cithcr lam'd his legs, or ſtruck him blind; 


For which the clerk his ſather was diſgrac'd, 


und in his kenefice another plac'd. 
Now ſing, my lord, it not for love of me, 
Yet tor the ſake of ſweet Saint Charity; 


Make hills, and dales, and earth, and heav*n reo' oe, 
And emulare your father's angel- voice. 


The coc was pleas'd to hear him ſpeak ſo fair, 
Ard proud Lefide, as ſolar people are: 
Nor coa'd the treaſon from tlie truth deſcry, 
do was he raviſh'd with this flattery : 
So much the more as from a little elf, 
He had a high opinion of himſelt : 
Though fickly, lender, and not large of I'mb, 


Concluding all the world was made for lun 
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2 rais'd by poets to the gods, 

Alexander'd up in lying odes, 

Believe not ev'ry flatt ring Knave's 

There's many a Reynard lurking in the court ; 

And he ſhall be receiv*d with more regard 

And liſtenꝰd to, than modeſt truth is heard. 
This Chanticleer, of whom the ſtory ſings, 
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Stood high upon his toes, and clapp'd his wings; 

Then ftretch'd his neck, and wink d with both his 
eyes; 

— N 

But while he pain'd himſelf to raiſe his note, 


Falſe Reynard ruſh'd, and caught him by the throat. 
Then on his back he laid the precious load, 
And ſought his wonted ſhelter of the wood ; 
Swiftly he made his way, the miſchief done, 
Of all unheeded, and purſu'd by none. 
Alas, what ſtay is there in human ſtate, 
Or who can ſhun inevitable fate ? 
The doom was written, the decree was paſt, 
Ere the foundations of the world were caſt : 
In Aries though the ſun exalted _ 
His patron planet to ure his good ; 
Yet — was his — ſoe, and he 
In Libra rais*d, oppos d the ſame degree: 
The rays both good and bad, of equal pow'r, 
Each thwarting other made a mingled hour. | 

On Friday-morn he dreamt this direſul dream, 

Croſs to the worthy native, in his ſcheme ! 

Ah bliſsful Venus, eoddeſs of delight, 

How could ſt thou ſuffer thy devoted knight, 

On thy own day to fall by foe opprefs'd. 

The wight of all the world who ſerv'd thee beſt ? 
Who true to love, was all for recreation, 

And minded not the work of propagation. 
Gaufride, who could'ſt ſo well in rhyme complain, 
The death of Richard with an arrow ſlain, 

Why had not I thy muſc, or thou my heart, 

To fing this heavy dirge with equal art! 

"That 1 like thee on Friday might complain; 

or on that day was Coeur de Lion ſlain. 

Not louder cries when llium was in flames, 
Wee ſent to kheav'n by woſul Trojan dames, 
When Pyrrhus te ,d on high his burnifli*d blade 
And offer'd Friam to his father's ſhade, 

Tllan for the cock the widow*d poultry made. 
Fair Fartlet firſt, w hen he was born from ſight, 
With ſov*reign thrieks bewail'd her captive knight. 
F ar jouder than the Carthaginian wife, 

When Aſdrubal her huſband Joſt his life, 

When the beſeld the ſinouldring flames aſcend, 
And all the Punic glories at an end: 

Willing into the fires ſhe plung*d her head, 

With greater eaſe than others ſeek their | ed. 

Not more aghaſt the matrons of ienoven, 

When ryrant Nero burn'd tt imperial town, 
Shrick*d for the downſal in a doleſul cry, 

For which their guiltleſ lords were doon'd to die. 

Now to my ſtory | return again, 

The trembling widow and her daughters twain, 
This wotul cackling cry with Horror heard, 

Ol thoſe diſtracted daunicls in tlie yard; 

And ſtarting up heheld the heavy fight, 

Ho Reynard to the foreſt took his flight, 

And croſs his back as in triumphant ſcorn, 

Te hope and pillar of the houſe was horn. 

1 tic fox, the wicked fox, was all the cry, 

Cut nom is laule ran ev'ry nciglibour nigh; 
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vicar firſt, and after him the crew , 
With forks and ſtaves the felon ro purſue. 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot with the 
And Malkin, with her diſtaff in her hand ; 


jRan cow and calf, and family of hogs, 


In panic horror of purſuing docs, 

With many a deadly grunt and dole ful ſqueak, - 

Poor ſwine, as if their pretty hearts would break, 

The ſhouts of men, the women in diſmay, 

With fhrieks augment the terror of the day. 

The ducks that heard the proclamation cry'd, 

And fear d a perſecution might betide, 

Full twenty mile from town their voyage take, 

Obſcure in ruſhes of the liquid lake. 

The geeſe fly o'er the barn ; the bees in arms, 

Drive headlong from their waxen cells in ſwarms. 

ack Straw at London-ſtone with all his rout, 
ck not the city with ſo loud a ſhout ; 

Not when with Engliſh hate they did purſue 

A Frenchman, or an unbelieving Jew : 

Not when the welkin rung with one and all ; 

And echoes hounded back from Fox's hall ; 

Earth ER and heav'n above 


With might and main they chas'd the murd'rous fox, 
| With brazen trumpcts, and inflated box, 
To kindle Mars with military ſounds, 
Nor wanted horns t* inſpire ſagacious hounds. 
But ſee how fortune can confound the wiſe, 
And when they leaſt expect it, turg, the dice. 
The captive cock, who ſcarce cou U draw his breath, 
And lay within the very jaws of death: 
Yet in this agony his fancy wrought, 
And fear ſupply'd him with this happy thought: 
Yours is the prize, victorious prince, ſaid he, 
The vicar my defeat, and all the village ſee. 
Enjoy your friendly fortune while you may, 
And bid the churls that envy you the prey, 
Call back their mungril curs, and ceafe their cry, 
See fools, the ſhelter of the wood is nigh, 
And Chanticleer in your deſpite ſhall die. 
He hall be pluck'd, and eaten to tie bone. 
"Tis well advis'd, in faith it ſhall be done : 


This Reynard faid: but as the word he ſpoke, 

| The pris*ner with a fpring trom priſon broke: 

| Then ſtretch'd his feather'd ſans with all his might. 

And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his flight. 
Whom hen the traytor ſaſe on tree beheld, 

He curs'd the gods, with ſhame and ſorrow fill'd ; 

Shame tor his folly ; forrow out of time, 

For plotting an unprofitable crime: 

Vet maſi"1ing both, th' artificer of lies 

Kenews th' aſſault, and lus Litt batt ry tries. 

Though I, ſaid he, did nc er in thought oftend, 

How juſthj may niy loid ſuſpect his friend ? 

TI” apprarance is agamit ne, I conf«<ls, 

Who ſeemingly have put you in diſt.efs: 

You, if your goodneſs does not plead ny Cale, 

May think 1 hrot-& all | ofpitatic jaws, 

To bear vou from your palace. yard by miglit. 

And put your net le perſon in a fright : 

This, ſince you the it ill. I muſt repent, 

Though Lens en can witneſs with no bad intens, 

I praftis'd it, to malie ou taſte yorr cheer, 

Wich double picaſure firſt prepar'd by tar. 

So loyal ſubjects often ſeize their prince, 

'Forc'd (tor lus good) io ſerming violence, 

{Yet mean Hs {ated Hein Hot die Nat offence. 
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Deſcend; ſo help me Jove as you ſhall find 
That Reynard comes of no difſembling kind. 
Nay, quoth the cock ; but I beſhrew us both, 
If I believe a ſaint upon his oath : 
An honeſt man may take a knave*s advice, | 
But idiots only will be couzen'd twice : 
Once warn'd is well bewar d: no flatt'ring lies 
Shall ſooth me more to ſing with winking eyes, 
And open mouth, for fear of catching flies. 
Who blindfold walks upon a river's brim 
When he ſhould ſee, has he deſerv*d to ſwim ? 
Better, fir cock, let all contention ceaſe, 
Come down, ſaid Reynard, let us treat of peace. 
A peace with all my ſoul, ſaid Chanticleer ; 
But with your favour, I will treat it here : 
And leſt the truce with treaſon ſhould he mixt, 
'Tis my concern to have the tree betwixt. 


ESA WES A'S 
In this plain fable you thꝰ effect may ſee 


Of negligence, and fond credulity : | 


And learn beſides of flatt'rers to beware, 

Then moſt pernicious when they ſpeak too fair. 
The cock and ſox, the fool and knave imply ; 
The truth is moral, though the tale a le. 

Who ſpoke in parables, I dare rot ſay; 

But ſure, he knew it was a pleating way, 


Then, at their call, embolden'd out they come, 

And ſwell the gems, and burſt the narrow room; 

Broader and broader yet, their blooms diſplay, 

Salute the welcome ſun, and entertain the day. 

Then from their breathing ſouls the ſweets repair 

To ſcent the ſkies, and purge th* unwholeſome air : 

Joy ſpreads the heart, and with a general ſong, 

Spring iſſues out, and leads the jolly months along. 
in that ſweet ſcaſon as in bed I lay, 

And ſought in ſleep to paſs the night away, 

| turn'd my weary fide, but ſtill in vain, 

Tho' full of youthful health, and void of pain: 

Cares I had none to keep me from my reſt, 

For love had never enter'd in my breaſt ; 

I wanted nothing fortune could ſupply, 

Nor did ſhe lumber till that hour deny: 

I] wonder'd then, but after found it true, 

Much joy had dry'd away the balmy de: 

Seas would be pools without the bruſhing air, 

To curl the waves ; and ſure ſome little care 


| Should weary nature fo, to make her want repair. 


When chanticleer the ſecond watch had ſung, 
Scorning the ſcorner Sleep from bed 1 ſprung. 
And dreſſing, by the moon, in looſe array, 
Paſs*'d out in open air, preventing day, 

And ſought a goodly grove as fancy led my way. 
Straight as a line in b:avtrous order ſtood 

| Of oals unſhorn a vereratic wood : 

| Freſh was the graſs beneath, and ev'ty tree 


Sound ſenſe, by plain example, to convey. 
And in a heathen author we may find, 

That glcafure with inſtruction ſhould be join'd: 
So take the corn, and leave the chaft behind. 
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OW turning from the wintry frgns, the ſun 


His courſe exalted through the Ram had tun:“ 


And whirling up the ſkies, his chariot drove 

Tirouzh Taurus, and the lightſome realms of love; 

Where Venus from her orb deſcends in ſhow'rs 

To glad the grourd, and paint the fields with 
tow'rs: 

When fir? tic ter er Hades of graſs anpear, 

Ard i uds that yt the blaſt of Furvs ſear, 

Stand at the dgor of life, and doubt io cloath the 
year. 

i gentle hear, and ſoft renented rains, 

Mate the green Hood to dance within their veins : 


At diſtance planted in a dut degree, 

Their branching arms in air with equal ſpace 
Stretch'd to their neighhours with a long embrace: 
And the new leaves on every Hough were ſeen, 
Some ruddy-colour'd, ſome of lighter green. 

The painted birds, companions of the ſpring, 
Hopping, from ſpray to ſpray, were heard to ſing; 
Both eyes and c ars receiv*d a like delight, 


.| Enchanting mufic, and a charming fight. 


On Philomel 1 fd my whole deſire; 

And liſten'd for the queen of all the quire; 

; Fain would I hear her heav*aly voice to ſing; 
And wanted yet an omen to the ſpring. 
| Artending long in vain; I took the way, 
Which througl: a path, hut ſcarccly printed, lay; 

in narrow mazes oft it ſcem'd to micrt, 
| And look'd as lightly prefy*d by fairy feet, 
Van&ring 1 walk'd alone, for ſtill metllouglu, 

To ſome ſtranze end ſo ttranve a path vas wrought; 
At laſt it led me wire an arbour ſtood, 

Ihe ſacred receptacle of the wood : 

[his place unmark*?, though oft ] walk'd the greer, 
In all my progreſs 1 a1 never ſeen : 

vnc feiz* at once with wonder and deliglit, 

Ca all around me, ne- to the tranſporting fight. 
* I was bhench'd with turf, and goodly to be ſeen, 
The thick young graſs aroſe in ſieſher green: 
The mound was neue made, no fight could paſ; 
4erwixt the nice partitions of the graſs; 
The well-united ſods fo cloſely lay; 
And all around the ſtiages defended it from dar. 
For ſycamonrs with evlantine were ſpread, ; 
A lcduc out the de, a covering over head. 

And ſo tl. fragrant hrier vas vove between, 
The ſcatnour and fow'rs were mix*d with green, 
\ Thar natur. ſcein'd te vary the deliglu; 
And ſatisiy'q at once the ſmell and slit. 
Ihe matter-work man of the tor was known 
Through firz-lancs, ard buil: for Oberon: 
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Who twining leaves with ſuch drew, 
They roſe by meaſure, 22 
No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell; 
For none but hands divine could work fo well. 
Both roof and fides were like a parlour made, 
A ſoft receſs, and a cool ſummer ſhade ; 

The hedge was ſet ſo thick, no foreign eye 
The perſons plac'd within it could eſpy: 

But all that paſs'd without with eaſe was ſeen, 
As if nor fence nor tree was placꝰd between. 
*T'was border'd with a field ; and ſome was plain 
With graſs; and ſome was ſow'd with riſing gr ain. 
That (now the dew with ſpangles decked the 


of carch was never found. 

I lwok'd, and look'd, and ſtill with new delight; 

Such joy my ſoul, ſuch pleaſures fill'd my fight : 

And the freſh eglantine exhal'd a breath, 

Whoſe odours were of pow'r to raiſe from death: 

Nor fullen diſcontent, nor anxiovs care, 

Ev*n thc” brought thither, could inhahit there: 

Rut thence they fied as from their mortal foe ; 

For this fwecet place could only pleaſure know. 
Thus, as I mus'd, Icaſt afide my eye 

And ſaw a medlar tree was planted nigh ; 

The ſpreading branches made a goodly ſhow, 

Ard full of op*ning blooms was ev'ry bongh : 

A geldñnch there I ſa with gaudy pride 

Of painted plumes, that topp*d from fide to ſide, 

Still pecking as ſhe paſs d ; and ſtill ſhedrew 

The ſweers from ev'ry flow'r, and fſuck'd the 

dew : 

Suſfic'd at length, ſhe warbled in her throat, 

And tun'd her voice to many a merry note, 

But indiſtinct, and neither ſweet nor clear, 

Yet ſuch as ſooth'd my ſoul, and pleas d my ear. 
Her ſhort performance was no ſooner try'd, 

Wien ſhe I ſought, the nightingale, reply d: 

So ſweet, fo ſhrill, ſo variouſly ſhe ſung, 

That the grove echo'd, and the valleys rung : 

And I ſo raviſh'd with her heav*nly note, 

1 ſtood entranc'd, and had no room for thought. 

Bur all o'erpow'1'd with extaſy of bliſs, 

Was in a pleaſing dream of paradiſe ; 

At length 1 wak'd ; and looking round the Fow'r 

Scarch'd ev*ry tree, and pry'd on ev'ry flow'r, 

If any where by chance I miglit eſpy 

The rural poet of the melody: 

Put ſtill methovght ſhe ſung not ſar away; 

At laſt I found her on a laurel ſpray, 

Cloſe by my fide ſhe ſate, and fair in ſigl it, 

Full in a line, againſt her oppoſite; 

Where ſtood the eplantiree with lavrel twin'd + 

Ard both their rative ſwects were well conjoin'd. 
On the green hank ] fat, and liflen'd long; 

fS'tring was mare convenient for the ſong !) 

Nr tili her lay was ended covid I move, 

Fut wiſh'd to dwell tur ever in the grove. 

c wy metiought the time too ſwiſtly paſs'd, 

And eviry note i fear! wwou'd be ti laſt. 

N' fight, and imell, aud bearing were emploz'd, 
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Thus while I ſat intent to ſee and heat, 
And drew perfumes of more than vital air, 
All ſuddenly I heard th 4 —— ſound 
Of vocal muſic, on th' i ted ground : 
An hoſt of ſaints it ſeem'd, ſo full the quire 
jAs if the bleſs d above did all conſpire, 

To join their voices, and neglect the lyre 

At length there iſſu'd from the grove behind 
A fair aſſembly of the female kind. 

A train lefs fair, as ancient fathers tell, 
Seduc'd the ſons of heaven to rebel, 
I paſs their forms, and ev*ry charming grace, 
Leſs than an angel won'd their worth debaſe : 
But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 

All rich and rare is freſh within my mind. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
The ſeams with ſparkling emeralds, ſet around; 
Their hoods and fleeves the fame: and purſled o'er 
With diamonds, pearls, and all the ſhining ſtore 
Of eaſtern pomp: their long deſcending train 
With rubies edg*d, and ſweep the plain; 
High on their heads, with jewels richly ſet 

Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 

Beneath the circles all the quire was grac'd 
With chaplets green on their fair forcheads plac'd. 
Of laurel ſome, of woodhine many more; 


; 


And wreaths of Agnus Caſtus, others bore : 


Theſe laſt who with thoſe virgin crowns were drefs'd, 
Appear'd in higher honour than the reft. 

They danc'd around, but in the midſt was ſeen 

A lady of a more majeſtic mien ; 

By ſtature, and by beauty mark'd their ſov'reign 


queen 

She in the midſt began with ſober grace ; 
Her ſervants eyes were fix d upon her face : 
And as ſhe mov'd or turn'd her motions view'd, 
Her meaſures kept, and ſtep by ſtep purſu'd. 
Methought ſhe trod the ground with greater grace, 
With more of godhead ſhining in her face ; 
And as in beauty ſhe ſurpaſs d the quire, 
So, nobler than the reſt, was her attire. 
— crown of ruddy gold inclos'd her brow, 

Plain without porap, are rich without a ſhow? 
A branch of Agnus Caſtus in her hand, 
She bore aloft (her ſceptre of command :) 
' Admir*d, ador'd by all the circling crowd, 
For whereſoc'er ſhe turn'd her face, they bow*'d : 
And as ſhe danc'd, a roundelay ſhe ſung, 
In honour of the laurel, ever young : 
She rais'd her voice on high, and ſung ſo clear, 
The fauns came ſcudding from the groves to hear 
And all the bending foreſt lent an ear. 
At every cloſe ſhe made, tliꝰ attending throng 
Reply'd. and bore the burden of tht ſorg : 
So juſt, ſo ſmall, yet in ſo ſweet a rote, 
It ſcemꝰd the muſic melted in tlie throat. 

Thus dancing on, and finging as they danc'd, 
They to the n iddle of the mead advanrc'd : 
Till round my arbour, a new ring they mace, 
And footed it about the ſecret ſhade: 
Y*c1joy'd to ſee the jolly troop ſo near, 
— ſomewhat awd, I ſhook with holy fear; 

Vet not ſo much, but that I noted well 
i Who did the moſt in ſong, or dance excell. 
Not long I had obſerv'd, when from afar 
1 heard a ſudden ſymphony of war ; 

The neighing courſers, and the ſoldiers cry, 
And ſounding ui umps that ſeem'd to tear the ſky: 
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7 {ac ſoon aſter t!:is, hehind the grove Or oak, or other lcaves of laſting kind, ; 
From Wi:eoe the ladies did in oft move, Ter.aacious of the ſtem, and firm againſt the wind. 
Come 1:iuing out in arins a Warrior train, Some in their hands ſ eſides the 1 nce and ſhicld, 

7 hat ke a deluge pour'd upon the plain: The houghs of wooc'bine or of hawthorn held, 
On tarbed fieeds they rode in proud array, Or branches for their myſtic emlilems took, 

Thick as the college of the bers in May, Of palm, of laurel, or of c«rrial oak. 

ien twarming oer thc duiky ticks they fly, | i tus mar: hing to the t:umpet's lofty ſound 


New to the .f, and intercept the i}. y. Drawn in two lines adverſe they wheel'd aroui d, 
»0 He, thity Grove, tier couriers wid fo flect, And in the middle n eadow took their ground. 


lat the curt trembled urdermcath tei tert. Among themſcives the turney they divide, 
40th their cc ſtly turniture were long, in equal ſquacrons, rarg'd on either tide, 

The wmmna's day would end betore the ſong : Then turn'd their horſes heads, ard man to man, 

4 © purcliaſe but the tenth of all their fore, | And ſteed to feed oppos d, t. juſts began. 

Wouid make the miglity Ferfian monarch poor. hey li htly ſet their lances in the reſt, 

Yet at 1 can, I will; betore the ret And, at the fi:r, ayainſt each o. her preſo d: 

The trumpets mu'd in white maritles drt ſ.d; | ney met; 1 ſit ing at my eaſe l<held 

A numerous troop, and all tlicir heads around The mix'd events, and fortunes of tie field. 


With chaplets eien of cerrial oak were crown d, C Some broke their ſpears, fome tumbled horſe and man, 


And at each trumpet was = banner l ourd; And round the fields the lighten'd courſers ran. 
Which wavirg in the wind difplay'd at large ' An our and more like tices, in equal ſway 
Their maſter*; coat of arms, and kn;elnly charge. They ruſh'd, and won by turns, and loſt the day: 
liroad were the hannes, and oi om hue, At leneth the nine (who ſtill together held) 

A purer web the uk ci never drew. Their 17inting foes to ſhameſul flight compell'd 
4 he chief al out tleir recks, the tcutcheons wore, | Ard with refiſtieſs ſorce, o'er-ran the feld. 
Vith orient pcarls and jewel; powder*d ober: Thus, to their fame, when fir iſh'd was the fight, 
Broad were tien collars too, ard e ry one 1 he viors from their loſty ſte eds alight : 

as ſet al ov! with many a coftly fone. Like t' em diſnounted all the v. arl;ke train, 

Next the ſi of Lings at arms a roo ly train, And tuo by tuo proceeded o'er the plain: 

In proud ariay came pranc.ng o cr the plain: Till to the tair aſſe mbly they advanc'd, 


Titir c!caks wire clock of filver nix'd with gold, | Who rear tlie ſecret arbour ſung and danc*d. 
And ygarlands gi cen around their teinples roll'd: | I he ladies lefi their meaſures at the fg! t, 
ich crowr.s were on their royal ſcutcheons plac'd | To meet the chiefs returning from the fight, 
With ſapphic s, diamonds, and with rubies grac d. And cach with open arms embrac'd her choſen 


ANC as the tiumpets their appearance niade, I:night. 
do theſe in habits were alike art ay d; Amid the plam a ſpreading laur. ! ſtood, 
Eut with a pace mere ſober, and more flow: "The grace and ornament of all the wood: 
And twenty, rank in ram k, they rode a- row. That pleaſing ſhave they ſovglit, a ſoft retreat, 
Ihe purſ. var tz came next in i uniber more; From ſudden Apt tow'rs, a ſhelter from the heat. 
And lize the heralds eac' his ſcutcheon hort: Het leafy arms with ſuch extent were ſpread, 
lad in whit? velvet all their troop they led, So near the clouds was her aſp.ring head, 
W :h each an oaken chaplet on his head. That hoſts of birds, that wing the liquid air, 
Nine royal knights in equal rank ſucceed, Perch'd in the boughis, had nightly lodging there. 
Lack. wartior mounted on a ſ.ery ſteed: And flocks of ſhe-rp heneath the ſhade from far 
In, golden armour giorions to henold; Miglit hear the r:ttling hai!, and wintry war; 
+ be nvets of ther arms were na.l'd with gold. From heav'n's inclemency here ſound retreat, 
The ſurcoats of white ermin tur were made; Fr joy'd the cool, and ſhun'd the ſcorching heat: 
V/;tiy cloth of gold between that caſt a giitt'tingj A hundred knights might there at caſe abide 3 
It. 40 U. And ev'ry knight a lady by his ſide: 
Te timings of their Necds were of the fame; | Ihe trork iſelf ſuch odours did bequeath, 
Ihe golden trin'e cn ict the ground on ilamic; Tlat a Mo!uczan breeze totheſe was common breath. 
and die a precious tra: a crown divine Tl lords, ard ladies here approaching, paid 
Ci lavrel di abtour their temples rwine. Their homage, with a low obeiſance made: 
Three henclunen were tor cv'ry knignt affigr.'d, | And ſeem'd to venerate the ſacred ſhade. 
All in rizh very clad, and of a ind: Theſe rites perſorm'd, their pleaſures they purſue, 


W.ite velvet, but uniſl: on, for cloaks they wore, Wich ſongs of love, ard mix with meaſures new z 
And cach within Its hand a ti unchcon tore: | Around the holy nec their dance they frame, 

Ihe foremoſt held a helm of rare device; And ev'ry champion lear's his choſen dame. 

A prince*'s ranſom wou'd not pay the price I calt my fight upon the iarther field, 

The ſecond bore the buckler ot his knight, ? And a freſh object of deliglit beheld : 

The third of cornel wood a ſpear upright, tor ſiom the region of the weſt I heard 

Headed with piercing ſteel, and poliſh'd bright. 5 New muſic ſound, and a new troop appear'd; 


Like to their loi ds their equipage was ſeen, Of kni.lits, ard ladies mx'd a jolly band, 
And all their forcheads crown'd with, garland: | nut all on foot they march'd, and hand in hand. 
green. i he ladies drefs'd in rich ſymarrs were ſeen 
And after theſe came arm'd with ſpear and ſhield Of Flo:ence ſattin, flow'r'd with white and green, 
An loft fo great, as cover'd all the ficid : And for a ſſ ade betw.xt the gloomy gridelin, 
Ard ail their iore heads, like the knights before, Ihe borders of their petticoats below 
With 1urels ever green were ſhaded oer, Ware guarded think with rubies on a-row 3 
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And ev'ry damſel wore upp her head Lite cuwtcſy was us'd by all in white, 
Of flow'rs a garland blended white and red, Lach care a came receiv'd, and ev'iy Frig'it a 
Attir d in mantles all the knights were fern, | knicht 
That gratity'd the v ew with chea:tu} green: {The laws champiers with their ſwords ir vad, 
Their chaplets of ther latlies colouts were The new tiring toretts where te juſls vie made, 
Compos'a of white and red to thee their ſhining | And foren con Hom the ronien herges ti, 

hair. And feeds of la ct fare hen im provoke ; 
Before the merry troop the minſtrcls play 'd, A cheariu Haze ace, and by the firc, 
All in their muſtc: 's teries were aniay'd; 4 hey warm'd tier 110zen ct, and ary't tiew wet 
And clad in green, and on their tcunrics wore | attire. 
1 he chaplets white and red their iadics bore, | Lefre Nd with heat the lavies ſought around 
Their instruments wert various mm tore Kai, | or virtue herbs, Whit gatlen e from the ground 
Some tor the bow, and ſme for breathing, wand : ey que dt whe, and cwwetiny ointment made, 
The ſa try, pipe, and bautho's vt, band. | „lich on then fun-burrt cheeks, and their chapt 
And the ſoſt Jute ending hon th the iovchin! ſkins they Ind: 

hand. 


hen fongl:t green ſaila-is which they bace em cat, 
A tuft of darthrs on a Gow?; lay | \ fovere.xn remedy for inward heat 
I hey ſaw, and thicherward tic bent their way: The la- y of the eat ordain'd a feaſt, 


To this both knights ard dames their bomage ade, | And mace the lady of the flower her quell Þ 

And due obeifance to tie daiſy paid. When lo, a bow r aſcerced cn the plain, 

And then the band of flutes began to play, n ſudden ſcats avorn'd, and large for other tram, 
To which a lady ſung 2 vir-lay ; This Low'r Was near ey picafirit artour piac'd, 
And ſtill at ev'ry cloſe ſhe v od repeat i hat I couid hear and ice whatever paſs'd ; 

The burden of the forg, © I he daiſy is ſo Fxeet.”* I he ladies ſate, and eacu @ knięlit hetu cen 

"The daiſy is fo ſweer when the begun, (Diriingniſhed by their coluurs vhate and erecn : 

Tix tzoop of knignts and Car es continu'd on. ' {he vanquiſhes porty with the victots jom'4, 

The concert and tie voice fo chm my ear, Nor Wal. ted fveu diſcourſe, tic bangyuet of the 
And footh'd nry foul, that it was heav'n to hear. taind. 


Bur ſoon their pleafure pa d: at noon of Cay; Mean time the mit els play'd one ther fice, 
3 he fun with ſultry heams began toy: Vain ot their art, and tor the nf : 
Not Syrius ſhoots a Fercet flan: fron: iugii, 1 he ſr-cer coniertion laſted! for an hour, 
When with his pois'ncvs breath be laſts the fey: And rex be my ſecret arbovr hon the how'r, 
Thend:vop'dth: f-ding flowers t eu boavty tee) 7 | The ſur, was et; and Veſur to r 
And clos'd their tckly cuts. ard tung te wart ; $ Hs a! fear beans, had lighted up tic iy: 


And 1:veil'd up with h-at, lay Cyiry i: their bed, „en Vino! cl, ofiicions all the Cay 


The ladies gaſp'd, am iw c y (On he; 16 ling tac ferv.ce of tt enfoirg Kay, 
Ie breath they &: cw, no loner it, het hc; Flcd f. um tor lautei had, and wing lier fight 
"The fairty knights Mit Kcrch'd; and knew rot DLircaly to the gueen way d in white : 
whcie And hopping fac familiar on her har g, 
To run for ſtielter, for ro ſhale ve ws on or, A now mutician, and incteas'd the bind, 
And atter this the gativring conls 4nd, | "The goiifinch, who to thin the fealding lie, 
Pour*'d down a ſto: ay of raithn” tal and rain. (Had chang'd tie n. edlar tor a fatcr frat, 
And lightning flaſh'a bet. ing we fist, ard Aud hid in buſhes ſcap'd the bitter how r, 
fliow*rs | No perch'd upon the lady of the Sow'r; 
Burn'd up before, were bury'd in tle ſtnow'rs. And either ſong ter holding out tutir tir oats, 
The ladies, and the kniyins no (ner nigh, And tolding up der wings revew'd! their rates 
Rare to the weatlivr, and tle wintry ſy, (As ali day, preiucing to the Agr, 


Vere drooping wet, diſconfolote and wan, ; 
Aud through their thin anay receiv'd the rain, % barguet ended, and thc baitle done, 
While thofe in white protected by te lte ey danc'd by farelg!ht ard the friendly moon 
Saw paſs tle vain aſſault, and ſtood tom dangrr, Ard when they were to part, the laureat queen, 
fee. du ply'd with ſtecds the lady of rhe yreen 
But as compathon mov d their gentle minds, Her, and her train conducting on the way 
When ceas'd the ſtorm, and nent were the winds, [The moon to ſollewe, and avoid tl e Cay. 


Le only had wears, to fing by night. 


Diſpkas'd at what, not ſuft ring they liad ſeen, This when I ſaw, inquifitive to know 

1 hey went to cheer the {ation of thie green : he ſecret moral of the myſtic ſhow, 

The queen in white array before her band, I ſtarted from my ſtade in hopes to find 
Saluting, took her rival by the hand; Some nymph to ſatisfy my lonying mind: 
do did the kniglits and dames with conrtly grace 4nd as my fair adventure fell, 1 found 

And with behaviour ſweet thcir tors embrace. A lady all in wh:te with laurel crown'd 
Ihen thus the queen with laurel on her brow, Who clos'd the rear, and ſoſtiy pac'd alone, 


Fair fiſter I have ſuffer'd in your woe : 

Nor ſhall be wanting ought within my power 
For your relief in my rcheſhing bow'r. | 
That other anſwer'd with a ilowly look, 

And ſoon the gracious invitation took: 

For ill at eaſe ho h ſhe and all her train 

The ſcorching fun had born, and beating rain, 


Repeating to herſelſ the former ſong. 
With due reſpect my body I inclin'd, 


As to ſome being of ſuperior kind, 

And made my court; according to the day, 
Wiſhing her queen and her a happy Tay. 
rent. thanks, my daughter, with a gracious bow 

18 ſaid ; and 1 who much de' d to know 
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Of whence ſhe was. yet fearſul how to break 

My nund, adventur “ humbly thus to fptal, 

Madam, niivhe 1 prefume and noi ot, 

So may the ſtars and t ining noun aten 

Your nigtitly trons, a> , ou vouctialcto tl, 

What ryinpiis the y Were who mortal ius EXC! 

Ar.d wat tle kniylts who fought in Lito field 
ſo well. 

To thi. the dame reply'd, Fair davehter, know 

That what you ſaw, Vas all a fairy fl o'r ; 

Aud alt theſe airy ſhayes you now beiiold 


Theſe, as you fee, rife foremoſt in tlie field, 


As they the foremoit rank of horour held, 


And ail it1 «cds of Carvin y excill'c. 
Their cn ties vereatli'd with leaves, that fill re- 
new; 


or dcatii leis laurel is the victors due: 
Wie bear the bows were kniglus in Arthur's 


reigry 


| Pwelve they, ard twelve the peers of Charlemaign : 


i or bows tie length of Hany arms imply, 


Emblems of valour, and of victory. 


Were human hodies once, and Cloath'd with earthly; Bed an order yet of newer Gate ? 


mold: 

Our ſouls not y-t prepar*s for Upper Niche, 
Ind, wander in the ſhades of night; 
Ils only al, Gay of zul the year, 
We priv-leg'G in ſurſlut e may aper: 
Wit! fon gs and darce ne cena tie day, 
Ara wth due bonovrs uſher in tir May, 
At other times Wer. en by nig a one, 
A ting inougHh 2 hies purjue the moon: 
ut when tlic morn mes ro are found ; 
In cove Ve mogen walls te round, 
and de fie ds a ſa.r; lar in I. eln, 
Lie er;ves the deter Hoe; and laſhes to nizit 

All cgurteche are by kind ; and ever zu ound 
Witn friendly oilices to heip the roof, 
In every 116d we have a larger ſpace 
Thin what is known to you of mortal race: 
lierte we with enten worn our fairy bow'rs, 
And eva this grove unten! efore, s ours. 
&now farther ; ty lady cloath'd i white, 
And, crown'd w.ti Oak and laute evi tight, 
te ſervants to the leaf, by liverics Fr oven 
Of innocence ; and { myſeit 040 chr. 
Saw you not ber fo graceful to beo 
In white attire, and cro7 nd with fadliaut 20): 
The ſoveicign lady of ovr land is 148, 
Viana cali d, the auc en of chattity : 
And, for the ſpotl fs une of maid the bears, 
hat Agnus Castus in ker hand appears : 
And ail lier train with !afy chapicis crown d 
Were for unblam'd virvicity renown : 
But thoſe the cher and highett in command 
Who bear thoſe holy branches in their hand!: 
The knights adorn'd with lautel-crovns, are they 
Wiom death nor danger ever cou'd diſmay, $ 
Viclorious names, vo made the world obey : 
Who while they Iiv'd, in deeds of arins excell'd, 
And aiter death for deities were held. 
But thoſe who wcar the woodhine on their brow 
Were knights of love, who never broke their vovy : 
Firm to their plighted ſaith, and ever free 
From ſears and fickle chance, and jeaiouly. 
The lords and ladies, who the woodhine bear, 
As true as Triſtram, and Iſotta were. 

But what are thoſe, ſaid I, th* unconquer'd nine 


| Dout-ling, tht ir number, cual in their ſtate; 
Our Er gland namen, tre crown's dctence, 
in batiie brave, p'ote tors of tier prince. 


| 1 cin e d by tune, 19 their ſovettign ttue, 

n lach thei mar'y ics are ove with Hue. 

| lick, of the garter cal d, of ian unſtam'q, ? 
In a hteg fiet's the laue hare obrain'd, 


Av ACh renm tho't honours which they gain d. 5 3 


e hancl-wetasthis wore tirtt by Cæſar worn, 

ern mil they Citfur's ſucceſſus acorn : 

ic K. of thi is inumortality, 

| And more o. worth, than u the world can buy. 

Duc Count renzains, feid l, the Canes in green, 
nat were ther qualities, aud who the ir queen? 
„or commant, zit ie, tiofe nymphs and knights, 

hd ty Count eat, and loofe celights : 

; \ {1.0 never acts of lonou crrit purſue, 

i he men ins lortous kniglits, the ladies all untrue: 

Who nur: in idlencſs, and train'd in courts, 

| Paſs*% Al their precious lows in plays, and ſports, 

14] ceath behind came Raiking on, unſeen, 

And witl.er'd (like the form) the freſtnels of their 

| green 

hefe, and ti eig mates, enjoy the preſent hour, 

And therctore pay their homage to the Flow r. 

But Eniphits and knigntly deets ſhould perſevere, 7 

„e tt continue what at firſt they were ; 

Cor tnue, and proceed in henour's fair carecr. 

% rocm for cov-ard;ce, or dull delay; 

| Froin good to better they ſhould urge their way. 

U o this wi h golden ſpurs the chiefs are grac'd, 

| With pointed rowcls arm'd to mend their hatte; 
For this with laing leaves thei brows are bound; 
For }aurcl is the fien of labour crown'd ; 

Which bears the bitter blaſt, nor ſhaken falls to 

| ground : | 
"rom wintcr-wints it ſuffers no decay, 

For ever freſh and fair, and ev*'ry month is May. 

Ex*n when the vital ſap retreats below, 

Len when the hoary head is hid in ſnow 3 

The lite is in the ſcai, and ſtill between 

The fits of falling ſnows, appears tlie ſtreaky green. 

Not fo the flow'r, which laſts for little ſpace, 

in ſhort-liv'd good, and an uncertain grace; 

This way and that the feeble ſtem is driv*n, 


a 


| 


Who crown'd with laurel wreath» in golden armour| Weak to ſuſtain the ſtorms, and injuries of heav'n. 


ſhine ? 

And who the knights in green, and what the train 
Of ladies dreſs'd with daific s on the plain? 
Why both the bands in worthip diſagree, 
And ſome adore the flow'r, and ſome rhe tree ? 

Juſt is your ſuit, fair daugluer, ſad the dame, 
Thoſe laurel'd chiefs were men of mighty fame; 
Nine worthies were they c of diffrent rites, 


Prop'd by the ſpring, it lifts aloft the lic ad, 
But of a fickly beauty, ſoon to ſhed ; 

In ſummer living, and in winter dead. 

For things of tender kind for pleaſure made 


cay*d. 
With humble words, the wiſeſt 1 could frame, 
And proffer'd ſervice I repaid the dame: 


Three Jews, three Pagans, and three Cluiſtlan That of her grace the gave her maid to Enoy 


knigus. 


| The ſecret meaning of ilũs moral ſhow. 
e 


Shoot up with ſwilt incrcaſe, and ſudden are de- 


And ſhe to prove what profit 1 had made, 
Of my ſlic truti1, in fables frit cot ve/ d, 
Demai ded, t li the next returning Mas, 
W «tier he leaf or flow'r 1 wo. 1 chey ? 
I] cnofe the lea; e fmil'd with tobe! chear, 
And wiſh'd me air adventure for the year, 
And gave me charms and 11%l», for {fc nice 
Againſt ill rongues that ſcanc\al innocence : 
Rut I, faid ſhe, my fellows muſt pu ſuc, 
Already paſt the plain, and ont of view. 

We parted thus; I home ward ſped my way, 
Pewilder'd in the wood till dawn of ca”: 
And met the merry crew who danc'd about the 

May. 

Then late teſreſh'd with ſſcep I roſe to write 
The vitionary vizils of the nicht: 
Blufh, as thou may'ſt, my little book, for ſhame, 
Nor hope with homely verſe to ju: cliaſe fame ; 
For ſuch thy maker choſe ; and fo dt ſigu d 
Thy fimple ſtile to ſuit thy lowly kind. 


; ; | 
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\eſort to farmers rich, and bleſs their halls 

nd exorcife the beds, and co the Ms 

his makes the fairy quir-s ſfortuke the place, 
nen once *tis hallow'd with the rites of ace: 


ut in the walks where wicked civcs have been, 


be learning of the pariſh now is ſewn, : 

he midnight parſon poſting o'er the ereen, 

With gown tuck'd vp to wakes; for Sunday 
next, 

With humming ale encouraeing Ms text; 


Nor wants the holy leer to country -vir) hetwixt. 


rom fiends and :imps he ſers the village tree, 
The:e haunts rot any incurvs, but he. 

i he :11121ds and v omnen need no dane fror 
Jo walk ty night, and farQiny fo near: 


T or by ſomce hay.ock or ſon ſhady tio n 
He hids ais H ads both even-ſong and n orn. 
A luſty l nieln was pr chire oer the plain; 
A barchejor he was, and of he courtiy tram 
It happen'd as he rode, a dan.{c] gay 

In retiet-1ol es to market touk her May; 
Soon o! tie gie caſt an ar..corous cyt, 


It ſo beſel 'm this king Ai urs Yer, ? 


do tat e will ed. and on her yatterrs hight 


| 1 — 12 P 
II eine her bel.ird he lik'd her | ace, 
THE Now tun ff ort he he tter lik id her face + 


WIFE or BATH | 


1 4 L + 


He liztints in Had „nit of yout! u! fire, 

F; force acco.mplith'd his o ſcene deſu c: 

This Gore, ww ay he rote, nut urefpy'd, 

Fer warnung at his back tlie country cry'd , 

And once in view they never loſt the f lit, 

But ſciz'd, and pinion'd trovgiu: to court tht 
knien. 


Then courts of kings were heli in high rer’ n, * 


, 
. 
, 


N days of ol1 when Arthur 1d +he throne, 
Wudie acts and fame to tore:gn lands were 


, > 
The king of elfs and little fairy qucen 
(GG nel d on heat his, and dan d on cv ry green. 
And where the jo 1; troop had led the round, | 
Ine graſs unbuc den roſe, and mar%;* the ground: 
Nor darkLvg did t ey dancer, the fiiver licht 
Of Pio le ſ:rv'd to guide their Reps arivht, 
And, with their tripping plea gd, protong'd the 
Vigil. 
He heams they follow d, where at full ſhe play d, | 
Ner :onyer than ſhe ſhed her fn they ſtuid, 
From thenge 1 airy flight to tcitign lands cen- g 
vc y cl. 
Above the re our Britain held tl.ey dear, ö 
? 


Moe ſolemi ly they kept their ſabhaths here, 
Ard n.a © more ſpacious rings, and revell'd half 
the year. 

I ſp*ak of ancient times. ſor now the ſwain 
Ret-1n.vg late may paſs ti e wood in vain, 
Ard never hope to 1.e the nightly train: $ 
In vain the dairy row with mints is ''refs'd, ? 
The <air”»-maic! expects ro fairy greſt, | 
To ſkin» th: ho, and after pay tie icaſt. U 
She ſighs and ihab es her empty ſhces in vain, 
No filver perry to reward her prin: | 
For prieſts with pray'rs, and other godly geer, 
Have made the merry goblirs cCifappear ; 
And where they play*d their merry pranks bet ore, 
Have ſprinkled holy water on the foor : 
And ir''rs that tliough the wealthy regions run 
I hick as the motcs, that twinks in tue ſun ; 


Fre mae the common brothels of the tow. 
There, virgins honourable vew's received, 

But chaſe as maids in monaſter.es . 

The king tacit to nuptial tyes a Navy, 

No tad <xample to lis poets gave: 

nd te, not had but in a vicious age. 

Jad rot to pleaſe rhe prince cla: uch d the ſtage. 

Now what fhou'd Arthur Co? ue jov'd the knight, 

Nut forereign mor arch are the ſource of right: 
Mov*d hy the Camfei's tears and common cry, 
He coom'd the brutal raviſher to dic. 

rut fair Geneura roſe in his defer ce, 

And pray*d fo hard for mercy ſom rhe prince; 
That to his queen the king th? ortender gave, 
And leit it in her porv'r to kill or fave : 

Thus gꝛacious att rhe ladies all approve, 

Who tloucht it much a man ſhould die ſor love. 
Ard with their wittecls juin'c in cloſe ccbate 


li ror io free lum, to prolong his fate. 


{Cove ring their kmincſs with diffembled hate ;) c 
At laſt avrecd they call'd him by conſcrt 


Before the queen and female pa a nent 
And the ſair ſpcal er rifing from her chair, 
i 14 thus the judgment of tie louſe declare. 
ir knight, though I have aſk'd thy lite, yet ſtill 
Thy deſtiny depends upon my will : 
Nor haſt ti ou other ſurety than the graces 
Not due to thee om our offended 1ace. 
But as our kind is of a ſoſter mold, 
Ard cannot bloc ' without a ſigh be hold, 
i grant thee 3.fe; referving ſtiil the pow'r 
To take the forteit when I ſee my hour: 
Mow thy anſwer to my next demand 
Shall ſet thee free from our aveng.ng land; = - 


ie an 4 Edo io. ad bt ion od ab i SH ac» 
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de quiſtion, whore ictut.on I require, 

+ 1s what the ſex of women mon deitre?®? 

In this diſpute thy judges me at ig; 
Beware; tor on thy wit depend; thy life. 

Yet (iclt ſorpriz'f, vunknowing what to ſay 
Thou damn thyſt}t ) e give thee ſarther day: 
A year is thine to wander at thy will; 

And learn fiom orhicrs if thou want” the (kill. 
F ut, rot 10 hold cur proffer into ſro, 

tool ſuretie, will ve have ſor thy returrt 1 

Iha at the time prefix'd thou t. ant ory, 

And at thy pledys peril keep thy day. 

Woe was the knight at this fevere command ! 
Put weil he kne'y *rwas bootlfs to witliftand : 
The terms acrepter! as the fas orduin, 

He put in bail tor dus return azan. 
And promi.'d anſwer at the day alſign'd. 
The teh, with Lcav'n's alnftance, he could find. 


His k ave thus twmken, on his wry be went ? 
Wii heavy hezrt, and full of d ſ tert, 
g. rcoubting mack, and feartul oi tu event. 5 


was hart the truth of ſuch a point to nd, 
As was not yet avreed among the kn. 

Anus or: he went, fill anxious mere and more 
Ad all he met; and krnock'd ar ey Coor x 
Enquit* of men; but mace his ci r. uueſt 
To irarn trom wonen what they love bett. 
he arfwer't each accord. toler mind; 
To lcaſt !.erf-1f, not all the female kind. 

On; was for wealth, another was for place 
Croncs old and gl, wih'd a better ſace. 

Ide wido n', wiſh was oftentimes to ved; 
Ihe vanon maids were all for ſport a- bed. 
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Not apt to think from heav'n their title ſprings, 
Since Jcve and Mars lett off he getting kings. 

This Midas knew z and durſt communicate 

To none tut to his wife, his cars of ate: 

Ore mult be trufied, and he thought her fit, 

As patfing prucent ; and a parious wit. 

To this ſavacious confelicr he went, 

Ani told ler wit a pitt te gods had ſent : 

But rol it ur.der matrimonial ſcal, 

Vinh Grit injoridtiuon never to icveal. 

Tre feearet cad ſhe plirhred lum her troth, 

{And factod ſure is every woman's oath) 

e royal malady ſhould ret unkiown 

Pot! tor her uſtand's horour and her on: 

Mut ne ertiicteſs the pin'd with ciſ.ontent 3 

he courfel reml ted tien found a vent. 

"The t:ins he krew (he was chlig'd to hide; 

y int reſt and by cath tf © wife was ty'd; 

z ut ii mne od it wot the * o dy. 

% h to hetrey a huſhand and a prir ce, 

hut the niuſt butt, or blah ; and no pretence 

Of + onour e ty'd her tongut from ſolfdetence. 
F marſhy £round conmodioufly vas rear, 
Thither hc ran, 2nd held her hut th tor Kar, 
Letra vord the pole of any thing, 
eat word mi glit he the ſecret of the King. 
uus ui of counſel to the ton the went, 

| Crip'd all tne way, and longing for a vent: 
Arr. v'd, by puſe neceſſity comprli'd, 

tin her mu} lt mary-tones ſhe k Heel d: 

| Then to the wWateis brink ſhe laid her head, 
| And, as a hittour bumps within a reed, 
To thee alone, O lake, the ſaid, I tell 


— 


Some ſaid the ſex were pleas'd with handſome (And as thy queen command thee to conceal 


lies, 

n ſome g. oi flattꝰry lov'd without diſgu.ſc : 
Truth is, f1ys ore, he ſeldom fails to win 
Who flaiters well, {or that's our darlirg fin. 
Pur long attendance, ani a duteous nund 
Will work cv'n with the wiſett of the kind. 
One thought tlie ſex's prime elicit; 
Was from tlie bonds of wedlock to be free : 
Their pleatures, hours, and actions, all their own, 
And uncontroll'd to give account to none. 
Some with a huſband fool; but ſuch are curſt, 
For fools perverſe, of huſb2nds ate the worſt : 
All women wou'd be counted chaſte and wile, 
Nor ſhould our ſpouſes ſee, but with our eyes; 
For fools will prate; and tho* they want the wit 
To find cloſe tavlts, yet open blots will hit: 
Ihoꝰ better for their caſe to hoid their tongue, 
For womwwkind was never in the wrong. 
So 10.ſe enſues, and quarrels laſt for liſe; 
The wife abhors the ſcol, the fool the wiſe. 
And ſome men ſay that great delight Lave we, 
To befor truth extoll'd, and ſccrecy : 
And conſtant in one purpoſe till to dwell ; 
And not our huſband's counſels to reveal. 
But that's a fable ; for our ſex is frail, 
Inventing rather than not tell a tale. 
Like leaky fieves no ſecrers we can hold: 
Witneſs the famous tale that Ovid told. 

Midas the king, as in liis book appe ars, } 
By Phocbus was endow d with affes cars, 
Which under his long locks he well conceal'd, 
(As monarchs vices muſt not be reveal'd) 
For fear the people have beni in the wind, 
Who long ago were neither dumb noi bind 


| Beneath: his locks the king my huſband wears 
| 4 goodly 10yal pair of ales cas: 
— | have cas d my hoſe: of the pain 
Till the next longing fit return again 

1 hus through a woman was the ſecret known ; 
Te!l us, and in effect you tell the zown: 
But to my tale: the Knigitt with heavy cheer, 
Wandring in vain had ro conſum'd the year : 
One day was only leit to ſolve the doubt, 
Yet «new no more tlan when he firit ſet out. 
Put nome he muſt : and as th' award had been 
Yield up his hody captive to the queen. 
In this defpairing ſtate he hap'd to ride 
As fortune led him, by a foreſt-ſide : 
| Lonely the vale, and tull of horror Rood 
Prown with the made of a tcligious wood : 
When full before tim at tle noon of night, 
(The moon was up and ſhot a gleamy liglit) 
He ſaæ a quire of ladies in a round, 
| That featly footing ſcem'sd to ſkim the grourd : 
Thus dancing hand in hand, fo light they were, 
He knew not where they trod, on earth or air. 
At ſpeec he drove, and came a ſudden ꝑueſt, 
In hope where many women were, at can, 
Some one by chance might anſwer his requeſt. 
But faſter than his horſe the ladies flew, 
And in a trice were vanith'd out of view. 
One only hag remain'd : but ſouler far 
Than grandame-apes in Indian ſoreſts are: 
Acainft a wither*d oak ſhe lean'd her weight, ? 


Prop'd on her truſty taff, rot half upright, 
And drop'd an awkard court'ſy to the knight. 
Then ſaid, what make you, fir, ſo late abroad 
Without a guice, and this no beaten road ? 
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Or want you ought that here you hope to find, | None hut a woman coul e man direct 
Or travel for ſome rrouble in your mind? To tcl; us women, what we molt atlett. 
The laſt i gu:f,; and, if 1 read aright, zt firſt I ſwore him on his knigtnly trerh, 
Tnoſe of dur ſex are bound to ſerve a Knien: And erte demand pertormance of his oaths) 
Perhaps good counſel may your grief atiwaze, Lo zrarit the hoon that next I Crould dete; 
Then tell your pain: fur wiſdom is in . He cave his faith, and I expet my hire: 
To tis the knight : Good mother, wou'd you; My promife is full d : I ſav'd tas lite, 

know And claim his debt to take me ſor his wiſe. 
The ſecret cauſe and fpring of all my woe ? Tie k» ;37ht was aſk d, nor cou'd his oath deny, 
My lite mutt with to-morrow's hem expire, uc bop 4 tic would rot force him to comply. 
Unleſs I tell, what women moſt dene: Tie wenn, Wiso would rather wieft the laws, 
No cou'd you help nic at this hard clay, | 047 17 a lifter plaum. tf loſe the cauſe, 
Or for your inhorn goodneſs, or tor pay: ( A jul es on the bench more gracious art, 
Yours is my life, redsem'd by vonr alvice, nd more acrtent to brothers of tac har) 
Aik what you pleaſe, and i will pay the price: Cry'd one, and ail, the ſuppiiant ſhould have rig, 
"Ch proudeſt kerchicf of the court Niall ieſt | Andto th gran dame-har ad judg'd the kniglit. 
Well ſadlsſy'd of what they love ti hett. | In vain nefaind, and oft with teas Cetir'd, 
Plight me thy faith, quoth Ne, rat var J ah, Some 'edfonable iuit, might le requir d. 
Thy danger over, and porivvn md the 140% wut eat tac crone was conſtant to her note; 
That malt thou give for hic of thy deniant, le more be tpoke, the more the ſtretcu'd in; 
Heie tike thy oun; ard fu it on my and; . tinou. 
| warrant i ce on p, ny ith In vain te profirr*d ali luis goods, to fave 


by words alle agi ennie, maid, ard wite. f!iz Hoe. dein d to that Living grave. 
Not words tity ie dd rot to move tic Lieht he Lquorith hag rejects the pelf with ſcorn: 


To tal e her offer a d his truch to night, t rothing but thc man would ferve lier tura. 
With $3;4it the ſpren er ait on the ground, d. ot all ric wealth of cattern Kings, faic the, 
And taſt enquiring wither lie was bound, I lave zo er to part my pligl. ted love, and me. 
Ba e um not lear, o' long and rough the Wx, | And old, and u.ly as 1 am, and poor; 
At court he ſhould arrive ere break or Cv; | Yet rever will 1 bras the fauth 1 fwore ; 
His horſe ſhould nid the way without a guide, or nume thou art by promiie, during le, 
Sh: ſaid ; with ſury the; b: gan t rie. an1 i thy loving and obedieft wife. 
He on the m:&ſt, the beidam at his tide. iy ove! nay rather my damnation thou, 
The horit, what de vil drove I cannot tell. Said he: nor ana 1 Found to Keep ay vyory : 
But only tis, they ſped the'r journey well: | 1 be ncnd thy fire has ſent the j om below, 
And all the way the crone intormi'd the knight, Elie iow cou'dit thou my fecret ic:ro-vs know 7 
How he ſhoul4 anſwer the demard at Tr . Avant, cad witch, lor 1 rencunce tity bed : 
To court they can e: the nes was ouicky ſpreac Ie qosen may take the ſorſeit of my head, 
Of his returning to dein his heal. Fre any of my rate io foul a crone ihall wed. 
The ſcmale ſenate was ailemblert toon, Bot hicard. the judge prorounc's againft the 
With all the mot of vo en in t ton: | kniztit; 
Ih queen ſate lord ci:icf jultice of te hall, d was he married in lis on deſpite; 
And badt the cer cite the cr.n 19. And 31 dan after hid him a; an o +1, 
Tac lu aht zpprar'd , 29 1 leer they proclaims, |, Not able to ſuſtain a tigi:t fo foul. 
"Then rd the culprit anf ver'g to his na- e: Por:.aps the rea er Thinks I do him wrong 
und after forms oi la e, a, att requir'd Lo pats the marriace-icalt, and nuptial ſong: 
Io name the thing then onen mot deſir'd. Mirel there was none, the man was a-la-mort : 
Tir oJender, taupit his kb hy the way, And little couragt had to male his court. 
Ard by his countcl 0rd ht to ſay, To hed they went, the bride-groom and the bride * 
1 iis hoid began; Ay lady lieg, £4tc} de, | Way n-ver ſuch an ill-pan'd couple ty'd. 
iat oll vonr ſex de ire is ſoweegeigr ty. Refiiclo lie toſo'd and tumbled to and tro, 
he wie atletis lier lu ad! to command, And reid, and wrizzh-d farther off; for woe. 
Ai maſt he bers, both money Lowe, and land, ine gœaq old wiſe lay ſmiling by his fice, 
Ihe maids are raitircdtſ'y on in tier name; Anu caught him in her quiv'ring arms, and cry d, 
.d of tlitir ictwants fit minton claim. When you wy ravih'd predeceſſor ſaw, 
hin at the hen of my {ad I ay You were net then become tlas man of ſtraw; 
A blunt plain truth, the t hie to way, Had you been ſuch, you might have ſcap'd the 
You to rule all; white we, le fiver, obey, law 
ntne was ne ane or Wider, mac, or wite, Ts this the cuſtom of King Arthur's COurt » 
Pur ſaid the knight bod wel defiry'd his lie. Are all round-rabiz knights cf ſech a ſort ? 
Fn fair Genevra, with a biuſl conters'd, kemember I am the who ſav*d your lite, 
e man had tound whin women love tlc bet. | Your loving, lawſul, ard complying wife : 
Vp ſtarts the beldamc, wit vas there unſeen, Not thus you twore in your unhappy hour, 
and reverence made, accoiled thus the guten. Nor i for this return employ'd my pow' r. 
Vi hege, ſaid ſhe, heforc tlie court arite, in time of nced I was your faithiul friend; 
„ay I poor wretch find tavour in your eyes: Nor did 1 fince, nor ever will offend. 
To grant my juſt requeit : s 1 who taught Believe n, my lov'd lord, tis much unkind ; 


Vie kobe us wifes, ard infpir'd is theeght, | What fury has poſſcſ, d your alter d mind 
| 


DA. AS 


Thy or my Wedding nit) ns vithort pretcnce— Put fire, . 


Come turu tis wif, of ten me my offence. 
Yy not your wie. = t reaſort's rue refund * 
Num wut m tauit, amends frall foon be made. 
Ames! ry that's impotſihie, faid be, 
nat change 6! age, or uelweſs can Ic! 
Gr, ccu'd Muticr's magic mend thy iace, ? 
Jou art defcerided from fo mcan a race, 
net never haigut was match 4 with ſuch dif- (i? 
trace. f 
What vonder, matam, if 1 move my fice, 
nen if 1 turn, I turn to tuch a Hrade ? 
arch is this all that tioul des you fo fort * 
and what the devil cod dt ou with me mort? 
Ah, Benedicite, repl,'d ihe crone : 
"Then canſe of juſt complaining habe you none. 
Tre rt medy to ths vere {oon 3;ply'd, 
Wou'd you he hhe the bridegroo to the bride. 
Pur, for you iy a long deſcenceti race, 
And wealth, and dignity, and pow'r und place, 
Male yrrtlemen, and that your high degree 
Is muc!: d ſprag'd to be match den ne; 
Know tus, my lord, ro*:lity of blood 
I; but a : lut'ting, and jaliacious 2009, 
Ihe nolueman is be whote noble mind 


Js ld with inborn worth, untorrowd frem lis 


kind. 

Ihe king of leaven 125 in a mance laid; 
And 100% his carth but from an Inini!:ie mad: 
3 hen what can birth 9 mortal men leo, 
dince 0004s 1:0 bigger that their tountains flow, 
V/e who for name, and empty honour ſtrive, 
Cur true nolulny rom hum c erive. 
) our anceitors velic bu utf your min! with pride, 
And vaſt eitates to mig'ity tules ty d, 
D. d not your honou, but then on advance, 
For virtue comes rot by mheritanc?. 
I! you t:acienate ron: your father's mind, 
V/!ut are you elſe but of a hatta kind ? 
Do, as your great prozenitors fat done, 
Ant by their virtues prove yourſel; their fon. 
No ſat ner can imuſe, or wit, or grace, 
A mother comes acrofſ;, and mars the race. 
A grande, or a grandame ta.nts the blood; 
And ſeldom ti:ree deſcents continue good. 
Were virtue by deſcent, a noble name 
Cou'd never vili:nize his father's tame : 
Hut as the firſt the laſt of all the line, 
Kay like the ſun ev'n in deſcending ſhine, 

Take fire; and bear it to the darkeſt houſe, 
Petwixt king Arthur's court and Caucaſus, 
If you depart, the flame ſhali ſtill remain, 
And the bright blaze enlighten all the plain : 
Nor till the fuel perith, can decay, 
By nature form'd on things combuſtible to prey. 
Such is not man, who mixing better ſeed 
With worſe, begets a baſe, degenerate breed: 
The had corrupts the good, and leaves behind 
No trace of all the great begetter*s mind. 
The father ſinks within his ſon, we ſee, 
And often riſes in the third degree ; 
If better luck, a better mother give: 
Chance gave us being, ard by chance we live. 


Such as our atoms were, ern tuch are ve, ? 


Or call it chance, or ſtrong neceſſity. 


Thus, loa-led with dead weight, the will is free. 5 


4nd thus it needs muſt he; for feed conjou 
Lets into Pature's work th jmpertect Karg“ 


9 
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thꝰ enliv'ner of tim general frame 

15 Oe, its Opel ation ſtill the ſame. 

Its prin-ipat is Mm itfelt: while ours 
Works as core rates war, with mingled pow*re : 
Or man, or woman, which ſotver falls: 
Antot tue vi our of tie worſe prevails. 

ther witii tulphur blended, alters hue, 

Aud caſts a ouſky 1 ce am of doom blue, 

nus in a lnute, their ancient honour ends, 

' And the fair mermiaid in a fiſh deſcends : 

he une is eene 3 ro longer duke or vari; 

1 et hy himfelt degradeu turns a chutl. 

Tohil. ty ot blood is hut renown 
Un thy gi cut fitaers by ther virtue Frown, 
And a long train of ligit, to ther deſcending 
down. 

iin thy C.noke it ends; their glories ſhine ; 

nut intamy and villanave are thine. 
hen what ] ſaid before, is plainly ſnow'd, 

1 hat true nolulity proceeds trum Cod: 
Not left us by inheritance, hut gin 
hy bounty of our ſtar , ant grace of heav'n. 
Thus from a captive Servius Tullius role, 
Whom tor his virtues, tie firtt Romans choſe : 
Fabricius from their walls repoll'c! the tor, 

Whoſc noble hands had exercis'd the plovzh. 
* 0m hence, my jord, and love, 1 thus conclude, 
i hat tio my homely ance ſtors we rude, 

FF can as 1 am, vet I may have the grace, 
i o mate vou ſather of a generous race: 

. And nec then am 1, when 1 begin 
| 
| 


— 


in vi:tue cloath'd, to caſt the rars of fn : 
If poverty be my upbrai led crime, 
And you believe in hem'n; tlie was a ume, 
When He, the great controller ot our fate 
heign' d to be man; and hd in low eſlate: 
Which he who had the world at hs diſpoſe, 
t poverty were vice, u d nter choote. 
; hiofophers have ſald, and poris ſing, 
That a glad poventy*'s an honcſt thing, 
Content is wealth, the riches of tie mird; 
And happy he who can that treafilre find. 
But the tate m. ſer frarves amift his ſtore, 
Broods on his gold, and eriping ſtill at more p 
Sits ſacliy pining, and be hexves Is pour. 5 
The ragged beggar, tl. ue Wants rect, 
Has not to loſe, and hing hoiore the thicſ. 
Want is a hirtcr, and a hnmetul good, 
Becauſe its virtues arc rot underſtood: 
Yet many things imp offble to thought 
Have been by nced to fun perfection trout : 
The daring of the ſou] proceeds from ti. ence. 
Sharpneis of wit, and active diligencc: 
Prudence at once, and tortitude it gives, 
And if in patience taken mends our lives; 
For ev*n that indigence that brings me low 
Makes me myſclf, and Him above, to know, 
A good which none would challenge, fer wou!:) 
chooſe, 
A fair poſſeſſion, which mankind r 

If we from wealth to poverty dei. 
Want gives to know the flatt'rer tron) tie friend 
if 1 am old, and ugly, well for you, 
No lewd adult? rer will my love purſue. 
Nor jealouſy the bane of married life, 
Sall taunt you, for a wither*d homely wiſe : 
Fo age, and uctlinefs, as all agree, 
re tue bed guards of fomale chadex. 
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Yet ſince I ſce your mind is worldly bent, 
I'll do my beſt tourte your content. 
And rherelore of to gift in my diſpoſe, 
Think cre you ſprak, 1 yrant you lcave to chuſe: 
Wou'd vou 1 ſhould be iti de ſorm'd, and old, 
Nauſcous to touch. and loathiome to held; 
Om t''is cn on, to rema.r. lor lite 
Acne ui, tende ant obedient wile, 
In all I can con';.bute to your caſc, 
And not in deed or word, or thouglit diſplenſe? 
Or would you rather have me youny and tar. 
And rake the cance that Happens to your thae ? 
Temptations are in beauty, and im yout!1, 
And how can yo end ypon my truth ? 
Now weig the dar ger, with the Contatul LIC: 
And thank vourſelt, it ougit ſhould tall ani. 

Sore ſiglh'd the night, ho this long ſermon heard, 
At leneth conficering all, lis heart le cheat d: 

And thus reply*d, my la'ly, and my wiſc, 

To your wiſe conduct I refien my lite : 
Chooſe you for me, for well you urd r{t-nd 
The future good! and ill, on either hand: 
Bet if an Humble huſband may requeſl, 
Provide, and order all things for the beſſ; 
Yours he the ca'e to pront, and to pl alc : 
And let your ſubject ſervant take his caſe. 

Thin thus in peace, quoth ſhe, concludes the ſtriſc, 
Since I am turn'd the huſband, you the wite : 

The matrimonial victory is mine, 

Which having fail, gain'd, I will reſign; 
Forgive, if I have 1aid, or done amiſs, 

And ſcal rhe bargain with a friendly ifs: 

I promis'd you but one content to (hare. 
But now I will become both good ard tair. 
No nyptial quar:el ſhali cifturh your cafe, 
The huſineſs of my lite ſhalt be to pleaſe: 
And for my beauty that, as tine ſhall try; 
But draw the curtain firit, and caſt your ce. 

He look *d, and ſaw a creature heavenly ſair, 
In Hoorn of vouth, and of a charming air. 
With joy he turn'd, and feiz'd her iviry arm; 
And like Pyzmalion found the ſtatue warm. 
Small arguments there needed to h, 

A form of kiſſes pour'd as tick as hail. 

Tims long in mutual bl.fs they lay en. :ac'd, 
And their firſt love continu'd to the lait: 

_ One ſun- ſhine was their ll ſ e; no cloud between; 
Nor ever was a kinder couple ſeen. 

And to may all our lives live theirs be ied ; 
Heav*n ſend the maids young huſbands, freſh in bed: 
May widows wed as often as they can, 

And ever for the better change their man. 
And ſome devouring plazue purſue their lives, 
Wo will not well be govern'd by their wives. 
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CHARACTER 


OF A 


GOOD PARSON; 
IMITATED FROM 
CHAUCE KR, 
ANDINLARGED. 


Pariſh-prieft, was of the pilgrim-train: 
An awtul, revcrend, and relig:ous man. 
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His eyes difſus'd a venerabic grace, 

| And charity itſelf was in his lace. 

Rich was his ſoul, though his attire v.as poor; 
(As God had cloth'd his own ambaſiacior;) 
For ſuch, on ea:th, his bieſs'd Redeemer bore. 
t Gxty years he ſetni d; and well might Lit 
o nxty more, hut that he liv'd too fat; 
frm hin ſell to ſoul, to curb the (er.ſe ; 


— -xY 


nd made almoſt a fir, of ai ſtinence. 
et, had his aſpect notlurg of ſevere, 
Hut ſuch a face as promis'd him fincere. 
Nothing reſ::1v*d or ſullen was to ſce: 
Nut ſweet regards, and plcafing ſanctity : 
Mild was his accent, and his action free. 
With doquence innate his tongue was arn. d; 
I harih ti e precept, yet the preacher charni'd, 
i or letting do vn the golden chain from high. 
| He ce his audience upward to the ſky : 
id ot, with holy hymns, he charm'd their ea: >: 
A muilic more meloious than the ſpheres. 
cor David Jeſt him, when he went to reſt, 
His lyre ; and after him, he ſung the bet. 
Re bore his great commiſſion in his look: 
But ſweetly remper'd awe; and ſotien'd all lie 
ſpoke, 
le preacl;*d the joys of heav*n, ani pairs of hel; 5 
And warn". the {inner with hecom:ng zcal; 0 
But on eternal mercy 0 v d to dwell. — 
He tauglu the goſpel rather than the law: 
And ſo c'd himfeli to drive; but lov'd to draw. 
For tear but freezes minds; but love, like bent. 
txhales the ſoul ſublime, to ſeek her native feat. 
To threats, the ſtubhorn ſinner oft is hard: 
Wrap*d in his crimes, again the ſtorm prepai'd; 
But, when the milder beams of m-rcy play. 
He melts, and throws his cumbrovus cloak away 
Lightnirgs and thunder (heaven's artillery} 
As harbingers betore th' Almighty fly: 
itofe, but proclaim his Nile, aud Gfzprrar ; 
The tiller ſound ſucceeds; and Cod is there. 
* The tyrhes, his pariſh freely paid, he took ; 
ut never fu'd; or cur>'d with bell and boo. 
With patience bearing wrong; but ofi ring none 
Since ev*ry man is free to iole his own. 
The country churls, according to their ind, 
(Wio grudge their dues, and love to he behind.) 
Ihe leſs he ſought his-ſuff "rings, pinch*d the more 
And prais'd a prieſt contented to be poor. 
Yet of his little he had ſome to ſpare, 
To feed the famiſh'd, and to cloath the bare: 
For mortify*d he was, to that degree, 
A poorer than himſelf, he wou'd not ſee. 
True prieſts, he ſaid, and preachers of the vo: c, 
{Were only ſtewards of their ſovereign Lord; 


Nothing was theirs ; but all the public ſtore : 


Intruſted riches, to relieve the poor. 
Who, ſhou*d they ſteal, for want of his relief, 
He judg'd himſelf accomplice with the thief. 
Wide was his pariſh ; not contracted cloſe 
In ſtreets, but here and there a ſtraggling hovſ: , 
Yet ſtill he was at hand, without requeſt 
To ſerve the fick ; to ſuccour the diſtreſs d: 
Tempting, on ſoo, alone, without affriglit, 
The dangers of a dark tempeſtuous night. 
All this the good old man perform*d alone, 
Nor ſpai'd his pains; ſor curate he had none. 
Nor durſt he truſt another with his care; 
Nor rode lumſel: to Pauls, the public fair, 
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He went not, with the crowd, to ſee a {:"31ne; 
But fed vs by the way, with food divine. 
In deference to his virtues, I ſorbear 


To chafter for preferment with lis gold. 
Where biſhoprics, and fine-cures are ſol. 
But duly watch'd his flock, by night and day; l 
And from the prowiing wolf redeem*d the prey; { To ſhew you, what the reit in orders were: 
And hunery ſent the wily fox away. This brilliant is ſo ſpotleſs, and ſo bright, 

The proud he tam'd, the penitent he chea d: He needs no ſoy]: but ſhines by his own proper 
Nor to rebuke the rich offender ſear d. light. 
His preaching much, hut more his practice wrougbit; 
' A Lving {-rmon of the truths he ranght ;) 
lor this by rules ſevere his life he ſquar'd : | N 
That all mizhr ſee the doctrine which they heard. 
I or previts, he (aid, are patterns for the reſt : TRANSLATIONS FROM BOCCACE. 
The gold of heaven, who Lear the god impreſo'd: 
Bur when the precious coin is kept uncl.aa, 
Tut ſovereign's image is no longer ſcen. 

they be ſoul, on whom the people truſt, 


— ———— 


Well may the baſer braſs contract a ruft. F D A, 

The prelate, for his holy life he priz d; 

The worldly pomp of prelacy deſpis'd. AND 
His Saviour came not with a gaudy ſhow ; 
Nor was his kinzdom of the world below. 
Patient in want, and poverty of mind, G UIS CARD O. 
Theſe marks of church and churchmen le de- 

ſign'd. HILE Norman Tancred in Salerno reign'd, 
And living tauglit; and dying left behind. The title of a gracious prince he gair.'d ; 
The crown he wore was of the pointed thorn : Till turn'd a tyrant in his latter days, 
In purple he was crucit;*d, not born. He loſt the luſtre of his former praiſe ; 
They who contend for place and ligh degree, And from the bright meridian where he ſtood, . 
Are not his ſons, hut thote of Zebedee. - |Deſcending, dipp'd his hands in lovers blood. 

Not but he knew the ſi ans of carthly power This prince, of fortune's favour long poſſeſs d, 
Might well become St. Peteiꝰ, ſucceſſor: Vet was with one fair daughter only bleſs d; . A 
The holy father holds a double reign, And bieſs'd he might have been with her alone: 
The prince may keep his pomp ; the fiſher muſt be But oh! how much more happy, had he none: 

plain. | She was his care, his hope, and his delight, 

Such was the ſaint ; who ſhone with ev'ry grace; Moſt in his thought, and ever in his fight : : 
Neflecting, Moſes like. his maker's face. Next, nay beyond his life, he held her dear; 20 
Cod ſa his image lively was expreſed; She liv'd by him, and now he liv'd in her. 

And lis own work, as in creation heſs'd. For this, when ripe for marriage, he delay'd 

The tempter ſ: him too, with envious eye; Her nuptial band, and kept her long a mad, 
And, as on Joh, demanded leave to try. As envying any elie ſhould ſhare a part 
He took the time when Richard was depos'd: Of what was his, and claiming all her heart, 
And high and low, with happy Harry clos'd. At leneth, as public decency requi*d, 

This prince, tho great in arms, the prieſt withſtood: | And all hits vaſſals eagerly defir'd, 

Near tho? he was, yet not the next of blood. With mind averſe, he rather underwent 

Had Richard unconſtrain'd, refign'd the throne : His people's will, then gave his oven conſent : 
A king can give no more than is his own : So was ſhe torn, as from a lover's fide, 

The tie ſtood entail'd, had Richard had a ſons And made almoſt in his deſpite a brice. 

Conqueſt, an odious name, was laid aſide, Short were her marriage joys; for in the prime 

Where all ſubmitred ; nene the battle try'd. Of youth, her lord expir'd before his time: 
The ſenſcleſs plea of right by providence, And to her father's court, in little ſpace 
Was, by a flati'ring prieſt, invented fince : Reſtor*d anew, ſhe held a higher place; 
And laſts no longer than the preſent ſway ; More lov'd, and more exalted into grace. 
But juſtifies the next who comes in play. This princeſs, freſn and youre, and fair, and wiſe, 
| Ihe people's right remains; let thoſe who dare | The worſhipp'd idol of her father's eyes, 
Diſpute their por, when they the judges are. Did all her ſex in ev*ry grace exceed, 
| He join'd not in their choice ; becauſe he knew | And had more wit befide than women need. 
Worſe might, and often did from change enſue. Youth, health, and eaſe, and moſt an amorous ) 
Much to llimſelſ he thought; bur little ſpoke : mind, 
And, undepriv*:*, his henefice ſorſook. To ſecond nuptials had her thoughts inclin'd: 
Now, through the land, his cure of ſouls he} And former joys had left a ſecret ſting behind. 
ſtretch'd: | But prodigal ia ev'ry other grant, 

And like a primitive apoſtle preach'd. Her fire left unſupply'd her only want ; 
Still chearful ; ever conſtant to his call; And ſhe, betwixt her modeſty, and price, 
By many follow*d ; lov'd by moſt, admir'd by all. Her wiſhes, which ſhe could not help, vouid hide. 
With what he begg' d, his brethren he rcliev'd ; Refolv'd at laſt to loſe no longer time, 
And gave the charities himſclf receiv*d. And yct to pleaſe herſcif without a crime, 
Gave, while he taught; and edify*d the more, She caſt her eyes around the court, to find 
3 he ſhew*d by procf. tv ealy to be poor, | A worthy ſulge& ſuiting : het mind, 
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To hi in holy nuptials to be ty'd, 
A ſecming widow, and a ſec: et bride. 
Among the train of courtiers, one ſhe found 
With all the gifts of bounteous nature crown? ll, 
Of gentle blood; but one whole niggard fate 
Had fet him far below ber high eſte; 
Guiſcard his name was call*d, of hicoming age, 
Now ſquire to Tancred, and before his page: 
To him, the choice of all the ſhining crowd, 
Her heart the noble Sigiſmoncla vo d. 
Yet hitherto ſhe kept her love conceaitd, 
And w:th cloſe glances e ry day be eld 
The gr-ceful youth; and ev'r; day increa,'1 
The racing fire that burn'd within her breaſt: 
Some ſecret charm did all his acts attend, 
And what his fortune wanted, her's could mend: 
Till, as the fire will force its ovrward way, 
Or, in the priſon pent, conſuine tlie prey; 
So Jong her earneſt eyes on Eis were fer, 
At length their twiſted rays togetiier met; 
And he, ſurpriz*d with humble joy, fur ve, d 
One ſweet regard, ſhot by the royal maid : 
Not well afſur'd, while doub : ſui hopes lie rurs'd, 
A ſecord glance came glidine like the firſt; 
And he who ſaw the ſharpneſs ot the dart, 
Without defence receiv*d it in his heart. 
In publick though their paſſion wanted ſpeech, 
Yet mutual looks interpreted tor cach : 
Time, ways, and mcans of meeting were deny'd ; 
But all thoſe wants ir genious love ſupply d. 
Th* inventive god, who never fails in part, 
Inſpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. 
When Guiſcard next was in the ci cle ſcen, 
Where Sigiſmonda held the place of queen, 
A hollow cane within her hand ſhe brought, 
But in the concave had enclos'd a note: 
With this ſhe ſeem'd to play, and, as in (port, 
Tof;'d to her love, in preſence of the court; 
Take it, ſhe ſaid ; and when your needs require, 
This little brand will ſerve to light your fice. 
He took it with a how, and ſoon di vir d 
The ſeeming toy was not for nouyht deſien'd: 
But when ret.1*d, ſo long with curious cyrs 
He v.ew*d the preſent, that he found the prize. 
Much was in little writ ; and all convey'd 
With cautious care, ſor fear to he hetray d 
By ſome falſe confident, or fav'rite maid. 
The time, the place, the manner how to mcet, 
Were all in punctual order plainly writ : 
Bur fince a truſt muſt be, ſhe thought it beſt 
To put it out of layinens pow'r at leaſt, 
And for their ſolemn vows prepar'd a pricit. 
Guiſcard, (her ſecret purpoſe underſtood) 
With } prepar'd to meet the coming good 
Nor pains nor danger was reſolv'd to ſpare, 
But uſe the means appointed by the fair. 
Near the proud palace of Salerno ſtood 
A mount of rough aſcent, and thick with wood ; 
Through this a cave was dug with vait expence, 
The work it ſcem'd of ſome ſuſpicious prince, 
Who, when abuſing pow'r with lawleſs might, 
From public juſtice would ſecure luis flight. 
The paſſage made by many a winding way, 
P.each'd ev'n the room in which the tyrant lay. 
Fit for his purpoſe, on a lower floor 
e lodg'd, whoſe iſſue was an iron door, 
Vrom whence, by ſtairs deſcending to the ground, 
* the blind grot a (ate retreat he found. 
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Its outlet ended in a brake o'ergrown 
With brambles, cho k d by time, and now unkrown. 
A rift there was, which from the mountain's height 
Convey'd a v1. mm'ring and malie nant light, 
A breathirg- place to draw tac damps away, 
4 twilielit of an intercepted day. 
| The ty ran s den, whoſe uſe though loſt to fame, 
Was now th” apartment of the royal dame, 
] he cavern only to her father known, 
| By him us to his darling daughter ſhown. 
'Neglefed jou ſhe let the ſecret reſt, 
{Till love recall'd it to her lab'ring breaſt, 
And hinted as the way by heav'n defign'd 
Ie teacher, by tie means lie taught, to blind. 
What will not women do, when need inſpires 
{ Their wit, or love their inclination fires ! 
Thourzh jealouſy of ſtate th invention found, 
Vet love refin'd upon the 1ormer ground. 
hat way, the tyrant had reſerv'd, to fly 
| Purſuing hate, row ſerv*d io bring two lovers nigh. 
] he dame, who long. in vain had kept tle key, 
Fold by defire, explor'd the ſecret way; 
Now try'd the ſtæi „, anc waſting through the night, 
Search'd all the deep receſs, and ifſu d into light. 
All this her letter had fo well cxplair.'d, 
ih* inſtructed youth might compaſs what re- 
main'd : 
The cavern-mouth alone was hard to find, 
Becauſe the path diſus d, was out of mind: 
But in what quarter of tlie copſe it lay, 
His eye by certain level could ſurvey : 
Yet (for the wood perplex d with thorns he knew} 
A frock of leather o'er his limbs he drew : 
Ard thus provided, ſearched the brake arourd, 
Till the choak*'d entry of the cave he found. 
Thus, all prepar'd, the promis'd hour arriv*d, 
So long expected, and fo well conti ivd: 
With love to friend, th* impatient lover went, 
Fenc'd from tlie thorns, and trod the deep deſcent. 
{The co: ſcious prieſt, who was ſuborn'd before, 
Stood ready poſted at the poſtern-door : 
The maids in diſtant rcoms were ſent to reſt, 
And nothing wanted but th* invited gueſt. 
e came, and knocking thrice, without delay, 
The longing lady heard, and turn'd the key; 
At once invaded him with all her charms, 
And the firſt ſtep he made, was in her arms : 
The leatliern out-fide, boiſtrous as it was, 
Gave way, and bent beneath her ſtrict embrace: 
On either fide the kiſſes flew ſo thick, 
{That neither he nor ſhe had breath to ſpeak. 
The holy man amaz'd at what he ſaw, 
Made haſte to ſanctify the bliſs by law ; 
And mutter'd faſt the matrimony o'er, 
For fear committed fin ſhould get before. 
| His work perform'd, he left the pair alone, 
Becauſe he knew he could not yo too ſoon ; 
His pre ſence odious, when his taſk was done. 
What thoughts he had, beſeems not me to ſay ; 
Though ſome ſurmiſe he went to faſt and pray, 
And needed both, to drive the tempting thoughts 
away. 
The ſoe once gone, they took their full delight; 
"Twas reſtleſs rage, and tempeſt all the night: 
For greedy love each moment would employ, 
And grudg'd the ſhorteſt pauſes of their joy. 
| - Thus were their loves auſpiciouſly begun, 
And thus with fecret care were carried on. 
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The ftcalth itſelf did appetite reſtore, 
And look'd fo like a fin, it plcas d the more. 
The cave was now become a common way, 
The wicket often open'd, knew the key : 
Love : joted ſecure, and long enjoy d, 
Was ever carer, and was never cloy d. 
Cut as extremes are ſhort, of ill and good, 
And tides at higheſt mark regorze the flood ; 
So fate, that could io more improve their joy, 
Took a malicious plcaſure to deſtroy. 
Tancred, who fondly lov'd, and whoſe delizfit 
Was plac'd in his fair daughter's daily ſigut, 
Of cuſtom, hen his ſtatz- affairs were done, 
Would paſs his picafing hours with her alon: : 
And, as a father*s privilege allo d, 
Without attendance of the officious crowd. 
It happen d once, that when in heat of day 
He try'd to ſleep, as was his wſual way, 
The balmy ſlumber fled lis waketal eve, 
And forc'd him, in !iis own deſpite, to rife + 
Of ſleep forſaken, to relieve lis care, 
He fought the converſation oi the fair: 
Bur with her train of daniels ſhe was pone, 
In thady walks the ſcorching h. at ro ſhun : 
He would not violate that ſweet recel;, 
Ani ſound beſides a welcome hezvingſs 
That ſeiz'd his eyes: and flumber, which ſornot 
When call'd before to come, now came untoughit. 
From light re. ird, behind his daughter's be d, 
He for approaching ſle p com;:08*d luis head; 
A chair was ready. for that uſe deſign'd, 
So quilted, that he lay at caſe reclin'd ; 
The curtains cloſel/ drarvn, tlie lie lu to ſcreen, 
As it he had contriv*d to lic unſcen: 
Thus cover'd with an artificial night, 
Sleep did his office ſoon, and ſraled his fight, 
With heav*n averſe, in this ill-omen'd hour 
Was Guiſcard ſummon d to the fecret how 'r, 
And the fair nymph, with expectation tir d, 
Fram her attending — was retu'd: 
Fax, true to love, the meafur*d time fo right, 
As not to miſs one moment of delight. 
1 he garden, ſcated on the level ficor, 
She left behind, and locking ev'ry dc", 
Thovugit all ſecure ; but little did (bc knew, 
Blind to her fate, ſhe had inclos d her toc. 
Attending Guiſcard, in his leathern fre. k, 1 
Stood ready, with his thrice · repc ated knock: 
Thrice with a doleſul found the jarring grate 
Rung deaf, and hollow, and prefag*d their fate. 
The door unlock'd, to known delight they hafte, 
And panting in each others arms, embrac'd; 
Ruſh to the conſcious bed, a mutual freight, 
And heedlefs preſs it with their wonted weight. 
The ſudden bound awak*d the ſleeping fire, 
And ſhew*d a fight no parent can defire : 
His opening eyes at once with odious view 
The love diſcove:*d, and the lover knew : 
He would have cry*d ; but hoping that he dreamt, 


The thoughtleſs pair, indulging their defires, 
Alternate, Findl'd, and then quench'd their fires; 
Nor thinking in the thades of death they play d, 
Full of theniſelves, themſelves alone ſurvey d. | 
And, too ſecure, were by themſelves betray d. 
Long time diffolv'd in pleafure thus they lay, 
Till nature could no more ſuffice their play; 
Then rofe the youth, and throagh the cave again 
Return d; the princefs mingl*d with her train. 
| Refolv*d his unripe vengeance to defer 
The royal ſpy, when now the coaſt was clear, | 
ought not the garden, but retir'd unſeen, 
Jo þ: ood in ſecret on his gather'd ſpleen, 
And metholize revenge : to death he griev'd ; 
And, but hc faw the crime, had ſcarce bcliev*d. 
'Th* appointment for tl enſuing night be heard; 
And therefore in the cavern had prepa*4 
Two brawny yeomen of his truſty gua.d. 
Scarce had unwary Guilcard ſet his fot 
Within thr {orcmoſt entrance of the wWot, 
When theſe in ſecret ambuih rudy lay, 
And ruſhing on the fudden feiz' 4 the prey: 
 Lncumber*d with his frock, witlout defence, 
An caſy piize, they led the pris'ner thence, 
And, as commanded, brought before the prince. 
The gloomy fare, too ſenſible of wrong 
Jo vent his rage in words, reſtrain'd his tongue; 
And only faid, thus ſervants are preterr'd, 
And truſied, thus their fov'reigns they reward. 
Had 1 not icen, had not theſe eyes recei -d 
Too clear a proof, I could not have believ'd. 
He pans'd, and choak'd the reſt The youth, who ſaw 
His io. fte it life abando: d to the law, 
The judęt th accuſer, and th* offence to him 
Who had both pow'r and will t' avenge the crime 3 
No vain defence prepar' d; but thus reply d, 
The faults of love hy love are juſtiiy d: 
| With umcfiſted naiglit the monarch reigns, 
| He levels mountains, and hie raiſes plains ; 
And not regarding diff *rence of degree, 
Abas'd your daughter. and exalted me 
' I kus bold return with ſceming patience heard, 
The pris*ner was remitted to tile guard. 
''The fullen tyrant ſlept not all the night, 
But lonely walicing by a winking licht, 
Soll od, wept, and groan'd, and beat his wither'd 
hreaft 
But wonld not violate his daughter*s reſt; 
Who long expecting lay, for bliſs prepar d, 
| Liſtniny for noife, and griev'd that none ſhe heard; 
Oſt roſe, and oit in vain employ d the key, [ 


* 


And oft accus'd her lover of delay; 

And pals'd the tedious hours in anxious thoughts 

away. 

The — came; and at his uſual hour 
Old Tancred viſited his daughter's bow'r; 
Her clicek, (for ſuch his cuſtom was) he kifs'd, 
Then blefs*d her kneeling, and her maids difmiſs'd. 
The royal dignity thus far maintain'd, 


Amazement ty*d his tongue, and ſtoppꝰd the at-{Now left in private, be no longer ſeign'd; 


tempt. 

Th” enſuing moment all the truth declar'd, 

But now he ſtood collected, and prepar'd ; 

For malice and revenge had put him on his guard. 
So, like a lion, tliat unkfeded lay, 

Difſembling ſleep, and watchiul to hetray, 

With inwaid rage be meditatcs i pity, 


But all at once his grief and rage appear d, 

And ficods of tears ran trickling down his beard. 

O Sigiſmonda, he began to ſay: 

{ Thrice he began, and thrice was forc*d to ſtay, 

Till words with often trying fourd t heir way : 

I thought, O Sigiſmonda, (hut how blind - 

| Are parents eyes, their childrens fav ts to find) 
Ftz 
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Thy virtue, birth, and breeding were above 

A mean deſire, and vulgar ſenſe of love. 

Nor lefs than ſight and hearing could convince 
So fond a father, and ſo juſt a prince, 

Of ſuch an unforeſcen, and unbeliev d offence. 
Then what indi-nant ſorrow muſt I have, 

To ſee thee lie ſubjeed to my ſlave 

A man ſo ſmelling of the people's Ice, 

Tie court receiv d him firſt for charity; 

And fince with no degree of honour grac'd, 
But only ſuffer*d, where he firſt was plac'd: 

A grov'ling inſect fill; and fo drfign'd 

Py nature's hand, nor born of noble kind: 

A thin», by neither man ror weman priz'd, 
And icarcely known enough, to be ceſpi>'d. 
To what has heav'n reſerv'd my age? ah! why 
Should man, when nature calls, not chuſe to die, 
Rather than ſtretch the ſpan of lite, io fina 
Such ills as fate has wiſely caſt behind, 

For thoſc te feel whom fond deſire to live 
Makes covctous of mere than life can give! 
Each has his ſhare of good; and when 'tis gone, 
The gucſt, thouzh lungry, cannot riſe too ſoon. 
But I, expecting more, in my own wrong 
ProtraQting life, have liv'd a day too iong. 

If yeſterday could be recall'd again, 

Fv'n now would 1 conciude my happy reign: 
Pur 'tis too late, my glorious race is run, 

And a dark cloud o*'crtakes my ſetting ſun. 
Had'ſt thou not lov'd, or loving ſav'd the ſhame, 
If not the fin, by ſome illuſtrous name, 

This little comiort had rcliev'd my mind, 
*Twas ſrailty, not unuſual to thy kind: 

Nut thy low tall beneath thy royal blood, 
Shews downward appetite to mix with mud: 
Thus rot the leaſt excuſe is leſt for thee, 

Nor the leaft refuge for unteppy me 

For him ] have reſolv'd : whom by ſurprize 

I took, and ſcarce can call it, in diſguiſe: 

For ſuch was his attire, as with intent 

Of nature, ſuited! to his mean deſcent : 

The harder queſtion yet remairs behind, ? 
What pains a parent and a prince can find 

To puniſh an offence of this degenerate kind. $ 
As ] have lov'd, and yet 1 love thee more 

Than ever father lov'd a child before; 

do, that indulgence craws me to forgive : 

Nature, that gave tliee life, would have thee live. 
Bur, as a publ.c parent of the ſtate, 

My juſtice, and thy crime, requires thy fate. 

Fain would I chooſe a middle courſe to ſteer; 
Nature's too kind, and juſtice too ſevere : 

Speak for us both, and to the balance bring 

On cither nde, the father, and the ing. 

Hcav'n knows, my heart is bent to favour thee ; 
Make it but ſcanty weight, and li ave tlic reſt to me. 

Here ſiopping, with a ſigh, he pour'd a flood 
Of tears to make his laſt expre ſſion pood. 

She, who had heard him ſpeal, nor faw alone 
The ſecret conduct of her love was known; 
Rut tie was taken who her ſoul poſſeſs'd, 

Felt all the pangs of ſorrow in her breaſt : 
And little wanted, but a woman's heart 
With cries, and tears, had reftify'd her ſmart: 
But in-born wort'1,tht fortune can controul, 
New ſtrung, and ft:ffer bent her ſofter ſoul ; 
The heroive aſſum'd the woman's place, 
Confun'd her mind, and mortiiy'd ber face : 


[Why ſhould ſhe beg, or what could ſhe pretend, 
When her tern father had condemn'd her friend! 
Her life ſhe might have had; but her deſpair 
Of ſaving his, had pur it paſt her care: 
Re ſolv'd on ſate, ſhe would rot loſe her breati:, 
But rather than not die, ſolicit death. 
Fix'd on this thought, ſhe not as women uſe, 
Her ſault by common frailty would excuſe ; 
But bcldly juſtity'd her inrocence, 
And while the fat was ond, deny'd th offence : 
Then with dry eyes, and with an open look, 
She met his tlance mid-way, and thus undauntec 
ſpoke. 
PIES neither am diſpos'd to make 
Requeſt for life, nor offer'd life to take: 
Much leſs deny the deed; but leaft of all 
Benc ath pretended juſtice weakly fall. 
My words to ſacred truth ſhall be confin'd, 
My deeds ſhall ſhew the greatneſs of my mind 
hat J have lov'd, I own ; that ſtill 1 love, 
J cal! to witneſs all the pow*'rs above: 
| et more 1 own ; to Guiſcare's love I give 
The ſmall remaining time I have to live 
And it beyond this life defire can be, 
Not fate itſelf ſhall ſet my paſſion free. 
This firſt avow*d ; nor folly vrai my mint. 
Nor the trail texture of the female i ind 
Retray*d my virtue : tor, too veil 1 | new 
What lorour was, ard honcur had his due: 
Beſore the holy prieſt my vows were t. d, 
So came I not a ſtrum̃ et, but a bride ; 
his 1o* my fame : ard for the ul ic vo ce: 
Vet more, his n. erits juſtify'd my choice : 
Which had they rot, the firſt election thire, 
Tl at bond diffolv'd, the next is fre: ly mine : 
r grant I err'd, (which yet 1 mut deny, 
Lad parents pow'r ev'n ſecond vous to tic, 
hy little care to mend my widow*'d nights 0 
Has forc'd me to recourſe ct marriage -rites, 
{To fill an empty ſide, and foilow krown delight>. 
What have I done in this, deſerving blame? 
©tate-laws ray al er; rature's are the ſame; 
1hoſe are uſurp'd on helpleſs woman kind, 
Made without our conſent, and wanting pow'r te 
hind. 
Thou, Tancred, better ſhould'ſt have under flood, 
That as thy father gave thee fleſh and blood, 
So gav*ſ thou me: not from the quarry hew'd, 
Fut of a fotter mould, with ſenſe endu'd; 
Lv'n foſter than thy own, of ſuppler kind, 
More exquiſite of taſte, and more than man re- 
fin'd. 
Nor need” ſt thou hy thy daughter to be told, 
Though row thy ſprightly blood with age be cold, 
Thou liaft been young; and canſt remember ſtill, 
hat when thou hadſt the power, thou hadſt the 
will; | 
Ard from the paſt experience of thy fires, 
Canſt tell th what a tide our ftrong deſires 
Come ruſhing on in youth, and what their rage 
requires. 3 
And grant thy youth was exercis'd in arms, 
When love no leiſure found for ſofter charms ; 
My tencer age in luxury was train'd, 
With idle eaſe and pageants ententain'd ; 
| My hours my own, my pleaſures unreſtrain'd. 
So bred, no wonder if 1 took tlie bent 
lat feem'd ev'n warranted by thy conſent ; 
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Tor, when thy ſather is too fonaly kind. 

Such ſeed he ſows, ſuch harveſt ſhall he find 

Plame then thyſelf, as reaſon's la requires, 

/ vince nature gave, and thou ſoment'ſt my fires ;) 

If till thoſe appetites continue ſtror g. 

Thuu maiſt conſider, I am yes but young, : 

Contider too, that having been a wite, 

| muſt have taſted of a berter lite, 

And am not to be blam'd, if 1 renew, 

Fy lawful means, the joys which ther. I Kn. 

Where was the crime, if pleaſure | procur'c, 

Youny, and a woman, and to tlie wor'd? 

hat was my caſe, and this is my detence; 

I pleas*d myſelf, I ſhunn'd incontinence, 

And, urg'd by ſtrong defires, indulz'd my ſenſe. 
Left to myſelf, 1 muſt avow, I flrove 

From public ſhame to ſcreen my ſecret love, 

And, well a-quamted with thy nat ve pride, 

Fndeavour'd, what I could not help to hide; 

For wiich, a woman's wit an eafie way ſup- 

phy d 

How this, ſo well contriv*d, fo cloſcly laid, 

Was known to thee, or by what chance betray'd, 

Is not my care: to pleaſe thy pride alone, 

could have wiſh'd it had been ſtill unknown. 
Nor took I Gu'ſcard by blind fancy led, 

Or liaſty choice, as many women wed ; 

But with delib'rate care, and ripen'd thovght, 

At leiſure firſt defign'd, before 1 wrought : 

On him I refted, aſter long debate, 

And rot without conſidering fix*d my fate : 

His flame was equal, though by mine inſpir'd; 

{For fo the diff 'rence of our birth requir'd :) 

Had he been horn ke me, like me his love 

Rad fiſt begun. what mine was forc'd to move: 

For thus beginning, thus we perſevere ; 

Our paſſions yet continue what they were, 

Nor length of trial makes our joys the leſs fincere. 

At this my choice, though nor by thine allov*d, 

(Thy judgment herding with the common crowd) 

"thou tak'ſ unjuſt offence; and, led by them, 

Poſt leſs the merit, than the man eſteem. 

Too ſharply, Tancred, by thy pride tetray'd, 

Haſt thou againſt the laws of kind inveigh d; 

For all th' offence is in opinion plac'd, 

V hich deems high hirth by lowly choice debas'd: 

This thought alone with fury fires thy breaſt, 

(For holy marriage juſtifies the reſt) 

That I have ſunk the glorics of the Nate, 

And mix'd my blood with a pleheian mate: 

In which I wonder thou ſhouldſt overſce 

Superior cauſes, or impute to me 

The fault of fortune, or the fares decree. 

Or call it heaven's imperial pow 'r alone, 
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The facr!:irs of irtellect. and will, 
Diſpens d with equal hand, diqpos'd with equal 
ill 

Like liberty ndulg'd with choice of good or ill. 

Thus horn alike, nom virtue firſt began 

Ine G:f*rence tnat diſtinguiſh man from man: 

He claim'd no ttc from deſcent of blood, 

But that which made lum noble, made him good: 

VWarm'd with more particles of heavenly flame, 

He wing'd his upward flig ut, and ſoar'd to fame; 

Ihe reſt remain d below, a tribe without a name. 
This law, though cuftor now diverts the courſe, 
As natvre*s inſtitute, is jet in force; 

Uncancell'd, tho! difus'd: and hc v-hoſe mind 
is virtuous, is alone of noble kind. 

Though poor in fortune, of celeſtial race3 

And he commits the crime. who calls him haſe. 
Now lay the line; and meaſure all thy court, 

By inward virtue, not external port, 

And find whom juſtly to prefer above 

The man on whom my judgment plac'd my love : 

So ſhalt thou fee his parts, and prrſon ſhine; 

And thus compar'd, the reſt a baſe deger.'rate line. 

Nor took I, when 1 firſt ſurvey d thy court, 

His valour, or his virtues on report; 

But truſted what 1 ought to truſt alone, 

Rel ing on thy eyes, and rot my own; 

Thy praiſc(and thine was then the public veice) 

Firſt recommended Guiſcard to my choice: 

Directed thus by thee, 1 look d, and ſound 

A man, I thought, deſerving to he crown*®d ; 

Firſt by my father pointed to my ſight, 

Nor leſs conſpicuous by his native light: 

His mind, his mien, the features of his face, 

Exccelling all the reſt of human race: 

Theſe were thy thoughts, and thou could ſt judge 


aright, ; 
Till int'reſt made a jaundice in thy fight. 

Or ſhou'd I grant, Hou didſt pot rightly ſee; 
Then thou wert firſt deceiv*d, and I deceived by thee. 
But if thou ſhalt alledge, tl:rough pride of mind, 
Thy blood with one of baſe condition join'd. 
"T's falſe; for 'tis not baſene ſs to be poor; 

His poverty augments thy crime the more; 
Upbraids thy juſtice with the ſcant regard 
Of worth: whom princes praiſe, they ſho'1*d reward. 
Are theſe the kines entruſted by the crowd 
With wealth, to be d. ſpensꝰd for common good? 
The people ſweat not for their king's delight, 
I' enrich a pimp, or raiſe a paraſite ; 
Theirs is the toil; and he who well has ſerv'd 
His country, has his country's wealth deſerv'd. 
Ev'n mighty monarchs oſt are meanly born, 
And kings by birth, to loweſt rank return ; 


Which moves on ſprings of juſtice, though un- All ſubje@ to the pow'r of giddy chance, 


known ; 

Yet this we ſee, though order'd ſor the heſt, 
The bad exalte -, and the good oppreſs d; 
Permitted laurels grace the lawl:\s brow, _ 
Th* unworthy rais'd, the worthy caſt below, 

But leaving that; ſearch we the ſecret ſprings, 
And backward trace the principles of thinzs : 
There ſhall we find, that when the world began, 
One common maſs compos'd the mould of man; 
One paſte of fleſh on all degrees beſtow*d, 
And kneaded up alike with moiſtn'ing blood. 
The ſame Almighty Pow”r infpir*d the frame 
With kindl'd life, and form'd the ſouls the ſame: 


For fortune can depreſs, or can advance: 

But true nobility, is of the mind, X 

Not giv'n by chance, and rot to chance reſign'd. 
For the remaining doubt of thy decree, 

What to reſolve, and how diſpoſe of me, 

Pe warn'd to caſt that uſeleſs care afide, 

My felf alone, will for my ſelf provide : 

If in thy doting, and decrepit age, 

Thy ſoul, a ſtranger in thy youth to rage, 

Begins in cruel deeds to take delight ; 

Gorge with my blood thy barb'rous appetite ; 

For I ſo little am diſpos'd to pray 

For life, I would rot caſt a wiſh 2719 


ca 
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Such as it is, th offence is all ia own ; 
And what to Gviſcard is aiready cone, 
Or 40 be done, is doom'd by thy decree, 
That, if not executed firſt by ther, 
Ste oa my perſon be pertorm'd by me. 
Away, with women weep, aud leave me here, 
Fix'd lke a man to die, without a tear; 
Or fave, or ſlay us both this preſent hour, 
"Tis all that fate has left witiin thy por. 
She ſaid: nor did her father fail to find, 
In all ſhe ſpoke, the great neis of luer nur d; 
Vet thought ſhe was not obſtinate to die, 
Nor deem d the death ſhe promis d was io nigh : 
Secure in this belief, he left the dame, 
Re ſol v' d to ſpare her life, and ſave ker ſhame; 
But that deteſted ot ject to 1emove, 
Jo wreak his vengeance, and to cure her love. 
Intent en this, a ſecret order fign'c, 
The death of Guucard to his gun ds enjoin'd: 
Strangling was choien, and the night the time, 
A mute revenge, and bind as was the crime: 
His ſaithful heart, a bloody ſacrifice, 
Torn from his breatt, to glut the tyrant's eyes, 
Clos'd the ſevere command: for, {faves to pay) 
What kings decrec, the ſoldier muſt obcy : 
Wag d againſt foes; and, when the wars are o'er, 
Fit only to maintain deipotic por: 
Nang'rous to ſie dom, and defir'd alone 
By kings, who ſcek an arbitrary throne : 
Such were theſe guards; as rc to have flam 
The prince himſelſ, allur d with greater gain: 
So was the charge perform'd with better will, 
By men inur'd to blood, and excrcis'd in ill. 
Now, though the ſullen firs had esd his 
mind, 
The pomp of his revenge waz yet behind, 
A pomp prepar'd to grace the preſent he defign'd. 
A goblet rich with gems, and rough with gold, 
Of depth, and breadth, the precious pledge to hold, 
With crvel care he choſe : the hcllow part 
Inclos'd ; the lid conceal'd the iover's heart: 
"Then of his rrufted miſchieis, one he ſent, 
And bade him with theſe words the rift preſent ; 
Thy father ſends thee this, to cheer thy breaft, 
And glad thy figit with what thou lov*tt the beſt ; 
As thou haſt pleas'd his eyes, and joy d his mind, 
With what he lov'd the moſt of human kind. 
Fre this the royal dame, who well had weigh'd 
The conſequence of what her ine had ſaid, 
Fix'd on her fatc, againſt th cxpecied hour, 
Procur'd the means to have it in her pow'r : 
For this, ſhe had diſtill d, with early care, 
The juice of hmples, friendly to cefpair, 
A magazine of death ; and thus prepar'd, 
Secure to die, the fatal mefſacc hrard : 
Then ſmil'd ſevere; nor with a troubl'd look, 
Or trembling hand, the fun*ral preſent took; 
Ev*n kept her count*nance, when the lid remov*d, 
Discios'd the heart, unfortunately lov*d : 
She needed not be told within whoſe breaſt 
It jodg*d; the me ſſage had explain'd the reſt. 
Or not amaz'd, or hiding her ſurprize, 
She ſternly on the bearer fix d her eyes : 
Then thus; tell Tancred, on his daughter's part, 
The gold, though precious, equals not the heart : 
But he did well to give his beſt; and 1, 
Who wiſh'e a worthicr urn forgive his poverty. 
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At this, ſhe cvrb'd a groan, that elſe had come, 
and pauſing, vicw'd the preſent in the tomb: 
| Then, to the heart ador'd, devoutly glew'd 
| Her lips, and raifing it, her ſpeech renew'd ; 
Even from my day of bir:h, to this; the bound 
Of my unhappy being, I have ſound 
My tather*s care, and tenderneſs expreſs' d: 
But this laſt act of love excels the reſt : 
For this ſo dear a preſent, bear him back 
The beſt return that 1 can live to make. 
| The meſſenger diſpatch'd, again ſhe view'd 
The lov'd remains, and fighing, thus purfu*d ; 
Source of my life, and lord of my defires, 
In whom I Lv'd, with whom my foul cxpires ; 
Poor heart, no more the ſpring of vital heat, 
Curs'd be the hands that tore thee from thy ſeat ? 
The courſe is finiſh*d, which thy fates decreed, 
And thou, from thy priſon freed : 
Py haſt thou reach'd the goal with mended 


pace, 
j A world of woes diſpatch'd in little ſpace : 


— by thy worth, thy ſoe, in death decome 


Thy friend, has lodg'd thee in a coſtly tomb; 
There yet remain'd thy fun'ral exequies, 
The weeping tribute of thy widows eyes, 
And thoſe, indulgent heav'n has ſound the way 
Thar I, before my death have leave to pay. 
My father ev in cruelty is kind, 
heav'n has turn'd the malice of his mind | 

To better ufes than his hate defign'd ; 
And made th' inſult which in his gift appears, 
The means to mourn thee with my pious tcars ; 
Which 1 will pay thee down, before I go, 
And fave myſelf the pains to weep below, 

If fouls can weep; though once I meant to meet 
My fate with face unmov'd, and eyes unwet, 
Vet fince } have thee here in nanow room, 

My tcars ſhall ſet thee firſt afloat within thy tomb: 
Then (as 1 know thy ſpirit hovers nigh) 

Under thy friendly conduct will I fly 
lo regions unexplor'd, ſecure to ſhare | 


Thy ftate ; nor hell ſhall puniſhment appear; 
Ard heav*n is double heav'n, if thou art there. 
She faid : her brimful eyes, that ready ſiood, 

And only wanted will to weep a flood, 
Releas'd their watꝰ ry fore, and pour d amain, 
Like clouds low hung, 2 ſober ſhow*r of rain; 
Mute folemn ſorrow, free from female no.ſe, 
Such as the majeſty of grief de ſtroys: 
For, bending o'er the cup, the tears ſhe ſhed 
Seem'd by the poſture to diſcharge her head, 
O'er-fill'd before ; and oft (her mouth apply d 
0 the cold heart) ſhe kiſs d at once, and cry d. 
Her maids who ſtood ama d, nor knew the cauſe 
Of her complaining, nor whoſe heart it was; 
Yet all due meafures of her mourning kept, 
Did office at the dirge, and by inſection wept ; 
And oft enquir d th* occafion of her grief, 
|(Unanſwer'd but by fighs) and offer d vain reliet. 
At length, her ſtock of tears already ſhed, 

She wip'd her eyes, ſhe rais d her drooping head, 
And thus purſu*d : O ever faithful heart, 
I have d the ceremonial part, 

The decencies of grief: it reſts behind, 

That as our bodies were, our ſouls be join'd + 
10 thy whate'er abode, my ſhade convey, 

And as an elder ghoſt, direct the way. 
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the ſaid; and bade the vial to he brought. 

Where ſhe before had bre d the deadly draught, 

Firſt pouring out the med cinable bane, 

The heart, her tears had rins'd, ſhe bath'd again; 

Then down her throat the death ſecurely throws, 

And quafts a long oblivion of her woes. | 
This done, ſhe mounts the genial bed, and there, 

(Her body firſt compos'd with honeſt care) 


Uoſe to her heart, the neonumental gold; 
Nor farther word ſhe ſpoke, but clos d her fight, 
And quiet, ſought the covert of the night. 

The aamfels, who the while in filence mourn'd, 
Not knowing, nor ſuſpecting death ſubom'd, 
Yet, as their duty was, to 'Tancred ſent, 

Who, conſcious of th* occaſ on, fear d th* event. 
Alarm'd, and with prefaging heart he came, 
And drew the curtains, and expos'd the dame 
To loathſome light: then with a late relicf 
Made vain efforts to mitigate her grief. 

She, what ſhe could, excluding day, her eyes 
Kept firmiy ſeal'd, and ſternly thus replies : 


Adorn'd in ancient times with arms and arts, 
And rich inhabitants with generovs hearts. 
But Theodore the brave, above the reſt, 
With giſts of ſortune, and of nature bleſs" d, 
The Hremoſt place, for wealth and honour held, 
And all in feats of chivalry excell'd. 

This noble youth to madneſs lord a dame, 


| Of high degree, Hororia was her name: 
Attends the welcome reft : her hands yet hold | 


Fair as the faireſt, but of haugkty mind, 
An fiercer than became ſo ſoſt a kind; 
Proud of her birth; (ior equal ſh* had none ;) 
The reſt fic ſcorn'd ; but hated him alone. 
His gifts, his conſtant courtſhip, nothing gain'd ; 
For the more he lov'd, the more diſdain'd : 
He liv'd with all the pomp he cou'd deviſe, 
At tilts and turnaments obtain'd the prize, 
But found no favour in his lady's eyes : 
| Relentleſs as a rock, the loſty maid 
Turn'd all to po:ſon that he did, or ſaid: 
Nor pray*rs ror tcais, nor otfer'd vows 
move ; 
The work went backward; and the more he 


Tancred, reſtrain thy tears, urfouy!:t by me, 
And ſorrow, unavailing now tothe: 
Did ever man beforc aflict his mind, 
To ſee th' effet of what himfclf deſizn'd ? 
Yet if thou haſt remaining in thy heart 
Soine ſenſe of love, ſome unextinguiſh'd part 
Of former kindneſs, largely once proſeſs d. 
Let me by that adjure thv harden'd breaſt, { 
Not to deny thy daughterꝰs laſt requeſt : 
The ſecret love which I ſo long enjoy*d, 
And ſtill conceal'd, to gratify thy pride, 
Thou haſt disjoin*d ; but, with my dying breath, 
Seek not, I beg thee, to disjoin our death: 
Where'er his corps by thy command is laid, 
Thither let mine in public be convey d; 
Expos'd in open view, and fide by fide, 
Acknowledgz'd as a bridegroom and a bride. 
The prince's anguiſh hinder'd his reply: 
And ſhe who felt her fate approaching nigh, 
Sei d the cold heart, and heaving to her breaſt, 
Here, precious pledge, ſhe ſaid, ſecurely reſt : 
Thcſe accents were her laſt : the creeping death 
Ber.umb'd her ſenſes firſt, then ſtopp'd her breath. 
Thus ſhe for diſobedience juftly dy*d ; 
The fire was juilly puniſh'd for his pride: 
The youth, leaſt guilty, ſuffer'd for th' offence 
Of duty violated to his prince : 
Who late repenting of his cruel deed, 
One common ſepulchre for both decreed ; 
Intomb'd the wretched pair in royal ſtate, 
And on their monument inſcrib'd their fate. 
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F all the cities in Romanian lands, 
The chief, and moſt renown'd Ravenna ſtands: 


| ſtrove 
T” advance his ſute, the farther from her love. 
| Weary'd at length, and wanting remedy, 
ke doubted oft, and oft refolv'd to dic. 

Put pride ſtood ready to prevent the blow, 
or who would die to gratify a ſoc ? 
His generous mind disdain'd fo mean a fare ; 
That paſs'd, his next endeavour was to hate. 
But vainei that ele than all the reſt, ; 
The leſs he hop'd with more defire poſſeſs'd; 
Love 83 ſiege, and would not yield his 


Change was the next, but charge deceiv'd his 
care, 
Ne ſought a ſairer, but ſornd none ſo fair. 
He would have worn her out by flow degrees, [ 


| 


As men by faſting ftarve th' untam'd diſeaſe: 

But preſent love requir*d a preſent caſe. 

| Looking he feeds alone his ſamiſh'd cyes, 
Feeds lingi ing death, but looking not he dies. 

Yet ſtill he choſe the longeſt way to fate, 
Waſting at once his life, and his eſtate. 

His friends be held. and pity'd him in vaing 

For what advice can cafe 2 lover's pain ! 
Abſence, the beſt :>pedient they could find 
Might ſave the fortune, if rot cure the mind: 
This means they long propos'd, hut little gzin'd, 

Vet after much purſuit, at length ohtain'd. 

Hard, you may think it was, to give conſent, 
But, ſtruggling with his own defires, he went: 
With large expence, and with a pompous train, 
Provided, as to viſit France or Spain, ö 
Or for ſome diſtant voyage o'er the main. 

But love had clipp'd his wings, and cut him ſhort 
Confin'd within the purlicus of his court: 

Three miles he went, nor farther could retreat; 

His travels ended at his country-ſeat : 

To Chafhs pleaſing plains he took his way, 

There pitch'd his tents, and there reſolv'd to ſtay. 

The ſpring was in the prime; the neighb'ring ' 


grove, 
Supply*d with birds, the chcriſters of love : 
Mufic unbought, that miniſter'd delight, 
To morning-walks, and lull'd his cares by night: 
There he diſcharz*d his friends; but not th' expenc: 
A frequent treats, and proud magnificence. 
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He liv'd as kines retire, though more at lar ge, 
From public buſineſs, yet with equal charge; 
With houſe, and heart ſtill oper? to receive 3 

As well content, as love would give him cave: 

He would have liv'd more tree ; but many a gueſt, 


Who could ſorſake the friend, purſyu'd the ſeaſt. 


It happ'd one morning. as lus tancy led, 
Before his uſual hour, he le:t his bed; 
To walk within a lonel lawn, that ſtood 
On ev'ry fide, furrounded by the woo : 
Alone he walk'd to pleaſe lis penfive mind, 
And ſought the deepeit ſolitude to nnd: 
"Twas in a grove oi ſpreading pines he ſtray d; 
The winds within the quiv'ring branches pla, ' d, 
And dancing trees a mournful mutfic made. 
The place itſelſ was ſuiting o his care, 
Uncouth, and ſalvage, as the cruct tat, 
He wander*d on, unknowing where (ic went, 
Loft in the wood, and all on love intent: 
The day already half his race had run, 
And ſummon'd him to duc repaſt at noon, 
But love could fecl no hunger but his own. 
While liſt'ning to the murmꝰ ting leaves he Rood, 
*. ore than a mile immers*d within te M. 
At once the wind was laid; the wiiip*ring ſound 
Was dumb; a riſing earthquake rock'd the grount : 
With deeper brown the groe was 0+ crtproat ; 


; 


A ſudden horror ſeiz'd lus g.4ly bead, 
And his cars tinckled, and ius colour fied. 
Nature was in alarm; fo:ne danger nich 
Scem'd threaten'd, though unſeen to mortal eye: 
Unus'd to fear, he ſummon'd all his foul, 
And ſtood collected in himfelt, and who'e ; 
Not long: for ſoon a whirlwind roſe arounc, 
And trom afar he heard a ſcreaming tound, 
As of a dame diſtreſs*d, who cry'd for ad. 
And fill'd with loud laments the ſecret thae. 
A thicket cloſe bende the grove there Rood 
With briers, and brambles cloak'd, and dwaraſk 


* 
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Thus ſurniſh'd for offence he croſs'd the way 
Betwixt the gracelcts villain, and his prey. 

The knight came thund'ring on, but from afar 
Thus in imperious tone ſorbad the war: 

Ceaſe, I heodore, to proffer vain relief, 

Nor ſtop the vengeance of ſo juſt a grief; 
But give me leave toſcize my deſtin'd prey, 
And let eternal juſtice take the way: 

but revenge my fate ; diſdain'd, betray'd, 
And ſuff ring death for this ungrateful maid. 

He faid ; at once diſmounting from the ſtecd . 
For now the hell-hounds with ſuperior ſpced 
Had reach'd the dame, and faſt'ning on her ſide, 
The ground with iſſuing ſtreams of purple dy d. 
Stood I heodore furpriz'd in deadly fright, 

With chatt'ring teeth and briſtling hair upright ; 

Yet arm'd with inborn worth, Whate'er, ſaid kc, 

Thou art, who knoweſt me better than I thee ; 

Or prove thy rightful cauſe, or be defy*d : 

The ſpecire, fiercely ſtaring, thus reply*d. 
Know, Theodore, thy anceſtry I claim, 

And Guido Cavalcanti was my name. 

One co non tire our fathers did beget, 

My name and ſtory ſome remember yet: 

Thee, then a bon, within my arms 1 laid, 

| When for my fins I lov'd this haughty maid ; 

Vor lefs ador'd in life, nor ſcrv'd by me, 

| Than proud Honorianow is lov'd by thee. 

W hat did 1 not her ſtubborn heart to gain? 

But all my vows were anſwer d with diſdain ; 

She ſcorn'd my ſorrows, and defpis*d my pain. 

Long time I dragy'd my days in fruitleſs care, 

Then loathing lite, and plung'd in decp deſpair, 

To finith my unbappy life, 1 fell 

On tlus ſharp ſword, and now am damn'd in hell. 

! Short was her joy; for ſoon th* infultinz maid 

By Heaven's decree im the cold grave was laid, 

And as in unrepenting fin ſhe dy'd, 

Doom'd to the lame bad place, is puniſh'd for lie: 


wood : | pride ; 
From thence the noiſ:: which now approaching Becauſe ſhe deen'd I well deſcrv'd to die, 
near, And made a merit of her cruclty. 


With more diſtinguiſh'd notes invades his ear: 
He rais'd his head, and ſaw a beauteous maid, 
With hair diſhevell'd, ifluing through rhe Made : 


Stripp'd of her cloaths, and e en thoſe parts reveal'd, 


Which modeſt nature keeps trom fight conceal'd. 
Her face, her hands, her naked limbs were torn, 
With paſſing through the brakes and prickly thorn : 
Two maſtiffs gaunt and grim, her fiight purſu'c, 
And oft their faſten'd fangs in blood embru d: 

Oſt they came up, and pinch'd her tender fide, 
Mercy, O mercy, Heav'n, ſhe ran, and cry'd : 


When Heav'n was nam'd they loo d their hold 


again, 

Then ſprung ſhe forth, they follow d her amain. 

Not far behind, a knight of ſwarthy face, 
High on a coal-black ſteed purſu'd the chace ; 
With flaſhing flames his ardent eyes were fill'd, 
And in his hands a naked ſword he licld : 
He chear'd the dogs to follow her who fled, 
And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. 

As Theodore was born of noble kind, 
The brutal action rous'd his manly mind: 


| Mov*d with unworthy uſage of the maid, 


He, though unarm'd, reſolv*d to give her aid. 
A ſaplin pine he wrench'd from out the ground, 


The readieſt weapon that his fury ſound. 


There, then, we met; both try d, and both were caſt, 
And this irrevocable ſentence paſt : 

That ſhe whom 1 fo long purſu'd in vain, 

Shouid ſuffer from my hands a lingring pain: 
Renew d to life, that ſhe might daily die, 
'1 daily doom'd to follow, ſhe to fly; 

No more a lover but a mortal foe, + 

1 ſeek her life (for love is none below :) 

As oſten as my dogs with better ſpeed 

Arreſt her flight, is ſhe to death decrced. 

Then with this fatal ſword on which 1 dy*d 

I pierce her open bac} or tender fide. 

And tear that harden'd heart from out her breaſt, 
Which, 8— makes my hungry hounds 

A 

Nor lies ſhe long, but as her fates ordain, 
'Springs up to life, and freſh to ſecond pain, 

ls ſav'd 10-day, to-morrow to be lain. 

This, vers'd in death, th* infernal knight relates, 
And then for proof fulfill'd their common fates ; 
Her heart and bowel; through her back he drew, 
And fed the hounds that help'd him to purſue. 
Stern look d the fiend, as fruſtrate of his will 
Not half ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. 

And row the ſoul expiring through the wound, 
Had left the body breathleſs on the ground, 
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When thus the grizly ſpectre ſpoke again: The ſeaſt was ſerv'd; the time ſo well forecaſt, 
Behold the fruit of ill-rewarded pain : That juſt when the deſert, and iruits were plac'd, 
As many months as I ſuſtain'd — The fiend's alarm began : the hollow ſour d 

So many years is ſhe condemnꝰ d by fate Sung in the leaves, the foreſt ſhook around, 

To daily death; and ev'ry ſeverll place, Air blacken d; roll'd the thunder ; groan'd the 
Conſcious of her diſdain, and my diſgrace, ground. 

Muſt witneſs her juſt puniſhment ; and be | Nor long before the loud laments ariſe, 

A ſcene of triumph and revenge to me Of one diftreſs'd, and maſtifts* ming!'d cries ; 

As in this grove I took my laſt farewell, And firſt the dame came ruſhing though the 
As on this very ſpot of earth 1 fell, | 

As Friday ia me die, ſo ſhe my prey And next the famiſh'd hounds that ſour lt their 0 
Becomes ev'n here, on this revolving day. ſoo, x f 
Thus while he ſpoke, the virgin ſrom the ground | And g1ip'd her flanks, and ofi e ſſaʒ d their jaws in ] 
Upſtarted freſh, already clos'd the wound, blood. 

And unconcern'd for all ſhe felt before Laſt came the felon on the ſable ſtced, 

Precipitates her flight along the ſhore : Arm'd with his naked ſword, and urg d lis dogs 0 
The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with fleſh and blood, ſpecd : 


Purſue their prey, and ſeek their wonted food : She ran, and cry*d : her fight diretly bent, 
The fiend remounts his courſer: mends his pace, A gueſt unhidden) to the fatal tent, 
And all the viſion vaniſh'd from the place. The ſcene of death, and place ordair*.! for punifh- 


_— 


Long ſtood the noble youth oppreſs'd with ment. 
awe, Loud was the noiſe, aghaſt was ev*ry gueſt, 
And ſtupid at the wond*rous things he ſaw The women ſhrick'd, the men forſcok the feaſt ; 


G The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary maid, 
He would have been aſleep, and wiſh'd to wake, She rent the heav*n with loud laments, impioring 
But dreams, he knew, no long impreſſion make, aid. 

Though ftrong at firſt : if viſion, to what end, The gallants to protect the ladies right; 

But ſuch as muſt his future ſtate portend ? - Their fauchiors brandiſh'd at the griſly ſpright ; 


EA UG faith ; tranſgreſſing nature's | |The hounds at nearer diſtance hoarſcly bay*d ; 
8 
His love the damſel, and himſelf the fiend. High on his ſtirrups he provok'd the fight. 5 


But yet reflecting that it could not be Then on the crowd he caſt a furious look, 
From Heav'n, which cannot impious acts decree, And wither'd all their ſtrengrh hefore he ftrook : 
Refſolv*d within himſelf to ſhun the tnare Back on your lives; let be, ſaid he, my prey, 
Which hell for his deſtruction did prepare; And let my vengeance take the deſtin'd way. 
And as his better genius ſhould direct | Vain are your arms, and vainer your defence, 
From an ill cauſe to draw a good effect. ' Againit th* eternal doom of providence ; 

Inſpir d from Hcav'n he home ward took his way, Mine is th' engrateful maid by Heav'sn deſign'd: 
Nor pall'd his new defign with long delay : Mercy ſhe would not give, nor mercy ſhall ſhe 
But of his train a truſty ſervant ſent ; ' and. 
To call his friends together at his tent. At this the former tale again he told 
They came, and uſual ſalutations paid, With thund'ring tone, and dreadful to behold : 
With words premeditated thus he ſaid: Sunk were their hearts with horror of the crime, 
What you have often counſell'd, to remove | Nor necded to be warn'd a ſecond time, 
My vain purſuit of unregarded love; 7 ut hore each other back; ſome knee? tlie tace, 
By thrift my ſinking fortune to repair, And al. had heard the much lamented caf, 
Tho? late, yet is at laſt become my care: Of him who ſell for love, and this rhe fatal place. 
My hart ſhall be my own ; my vaſt expence | And now th inſernal minitter advanc'd, 
Reduc'd to hounds, by timcly providence ; ; Seiz'd the new victim, and with fury lanc'd 
This only I require; invite for me Her hack, and piercing througi: her inmoſt heart, 
Honoria, with her father's family, Drew backward, as before, th' offending part. 
Her friends, and mine; the cauſe I ſhall diſplay, The reeking entrails next ke tore away, 
On Friday next, for that's th* appointed day. | And ro his meagre maſtiffs made a prey: 

Well pleas'd were all his friends, the taſk was) The pale aſſiſtants, on cach other itzr'd 

l;ght ; | With raping mouths for iſſuing words prepar d; 

The father, mother, daughter, they invite; i be ſtill- born ſounds upon the palate hung, 
Hardly the dame was draven to this repaſt; And &*d imperſe@ on the ſaltring torguc, 
But yet reſolv*d, becauſe it was the laft. F The fright was general; but the ſemale band 
The day was come; the gueſts invited came, A helpleſs train) in mare Contulion ſiand 3 
And, with the reſt, th' inexorabie dame: With lorror ſhudd'ring, on a hrap they run, 
A feaſt prepar'd with riotous expence, Sick at the fight of hate ful juſtice donc 3 
Much coft, more care, and moſt maguificence. or conſcience rung th* alarm; and made th caſe 
The place ordain'd was in that haunted vrove, 4 their own. 
Where the revenging ghoſt purſu'd lu: lover ; So ſpread upon a lake with upward eye 
The tables in a proud pavilion ſpread, plump of iowl, behold their toc on hit h, 
With flow'rs below, and tiſſue overlicac ; ' Phey cloſe tlcir trembling troop ; and ali attend 
The reſt in rank; Honoria chiet in plac-. On om the fowfng cagle will deſcend. 
Was artfully contriv'd to ſet her fun ' But 1-0jt the proud Tioneria frar'd mW vet, 
To front the thicket, and beliold tc 1.2; and uli to her alone © & vient. 
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Her guilt 
Heav'n's juſtice, Theodore's revengeful kind, 
And the ſame fate to the ſame fin affign'd ; 
Already ſees herſelf the monſter's prey, 
And feels her heart and entrails torn away. 
Tias a mute ſcene of ſorrow, mix'd with fear, 
Still on the table lay th* unfiniſh'd cheer ; 
The knight, with hungry maſtiffs ſtood around, 
The mangled dame lay breathleſs on the ground : 
When on a ſudden re- inſpir d with breath, 
Again ſhe roſe, aga - to ſuffer death; 
Nor ſtay d the hell-hu.. is, nor the hunter ſtay d, 
But follow*d, as before, che flying maid : 
T' avenger took from earth th* avenging ſword, 
And mounting light as air, his ſable ſteed he ſpurr'd: 
The clouds difpell'd, the ſky reſum'd her light, 
And nature ſtood recover'd of her fright. 

But fear, the laſt of ills, remain'd behind, 
And horror heavy ſat on ev'ry mind. 
Nor Theodore encourag'd more his feaſt, 
But ſternly look'd, as hatching in his breaſt 
Some deep deſign, which when Honoria view'd, 
+ The freſh impulſe her former fright renew's : 
She thought herſelf the trembling dame wlo 


fled, 
And 8 ghoſt that ſpurr d th inferral 
: 

The more diſmay d, for when the gueſts with- 
Their courteous hoſt ſaluting all the crew, 
Regardieſs paſs'd her o'er ; nor grac'd with kind 

adicu. 


That ſting infix'd within her haughty mind, 


The downfal of her empire ſhe divin'd ; 
And her proud heart with ſecret ſorrow pin d. 
Home as they went, the ſad diſcourſe renew d 
Of the relentleſs dame to death purſu'd, | 
And of the fiyii obſcene ſo lately view d. 
None durſt arraign the righteous doom ſhe bore, 
Ev'n they who pity*d moſt yet blam'd her moe: 
The parallel they needed not to name, 
But in the dead they damn'd the living dame. 

At ev'ry little noiſe ſhe look d behind, 
For ſtill the knight was preſent to her mind: 
And anxious oft ſhe ftarted on the way, 
And thought the horſeman-ghoſt came thund'ring 

for his prey. 

Return'd ſhe took her bed, with little reft, 
But in ſhort ſlumbers dreamt the funeral tcaſt : 
Awak'd, ſhe turn'd her fide ; and ſlept again, 
The ſame black vapours mounted in her brain, | 
And the ſame creams return'd with double pain. 
No forc'd to wake becauſe afraid to ſleep, 

Her blood all ſever d, with a furious leap 
She ſprung from bed, diſtracted in her mind, 
And tear'd, at ev'ry ſtep, a twitching ſpright Lehind. 
Darkling and des'prate with a ſtagg'ring pace, 
Of death afraid, and conſcious of diſgrace ; 
Fear, pi ide, remorſe, at once her heart affail'd, 
Pride put remorſe to flight, but fear prevail'd. 
Friday, the fatal day, when next it cane, 
Her ſoul omen the fiend would change 

$ game, 
And her purſue, or Theodore be lain, 
And two 2 join their packs to hunt her o'er 
the plain. ; 

This dreadful image ſo poſſeſs'd her mind, 

That des'prate any ſuccour elſe to find, 
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She ceas d all farther hope ; and now began 

To make reflexion on th* un man. 

Rich, brave, and young, who exprefſion lov*d, 
Proof to diſdair; ; and not to be remov'd : 

Of all the men reſpected, and admir'd, 

Of all the dames, except herſelf, defir'd. 


Why not of her? preſerr'd above the reſt 
— ightly deeds, and open love pro- 
d? 


So had another been; where he his vows addreſi d. 
This quell'd her pride, yet other doubts remain'd, 
That once diſdaining ſhe might be diſdain'd : 


The fear was juſt, but fear d, 
Fear of ber life by belli bounds a ail'd : 
He took a low*ring leave, but who can tell, 
What outward hate, might inward love conceal ? 
Her ſex's arts ſhe knew, and why not then, 
Might deep diſſembling have a place in men? 
Here hope began to dawn; reſolv'd to try, 
She fixt on this her utmoſt remedy ; | } 
Death was behind, but hard it was to die. 
'T was time enough at laſt on death to call, 
The precipice in fight: a ſhrub was all, 
That kindly ſtood betwixt to break the fatal fall. 
One maid ſhe had, belov'd above the reſt, 
Secure of her, the ſecret ſhe confeſs'd : 
And now the chearſul light her fears diſpell'd, 
She with no winding turns the truth conceal'd, 
But put the woman off, and ftood reveal'd : 
With faults conſeſs d commiſſion'd her to go, 
If pity yet had place, and reconcile her for : 
The welcome made, was ſoon receiv*d ; 
"Twas what he wiſh'd, and hop'd, but ſcarce be- 
liev'd ; 
Fate ſeem'd a fair occafion to c 
He knew the ſex, and fear'd ſhe might repent, 
Should he delay the moment of confent. 
There yet remain*d to gain her friends (a care 
The modeſty of maidens well might ſpare ;) 
But ſhe with tuch a zeal the cauſe 2 
(As women where they will, are all in haſte) 
That father, mother, and the kin beſide, 
Were overborn by fury of the tide : 
| With ful! conſent of all, ſhe chang'd her ſtate, 
Refiſtleſs in her love, as in her hate. 
By her example warn'd, the reſt beware; 
More eaſy, lefs imperious, were the fair; 
And that one hunting which the devil defign'c, 
For one fair female, loſt him half the kind, 
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FROM BOCCACE. 


Pecta loquitur. 


( LD as I am, for ladies love unfit, 
The pow'r of beauty 1 remember yet, 
Which once inflam'd my ſoul, and ſtill inſpires my 
wit. 


| 
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If love be ſolly, the ſevere divine | 

Has felt that ſolly, tho* he cenfures mine; 

Pollutes the pleaſures of a chaſte embrace, 

Acts what I write, and propzgates in grace 

With riotous exceſs, a pricitly race: 

Suppoſe him free, and that I forge tl' offence, 

He ſhew'd the way, perverting firſt my ſenſe : 

In malice witty, and with venom fraught, 

He makes me ſpeak the things I never thought. 
ute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal ; 

Ill ſuits his cloth the praiſe of railing well 

The world will think that what we looſly write, 

Tho now arraign'd, he read with ſome delight : 

Becauſe he ſeems to chew the cud again, 

When his broad comment makes the text too plain : 

And teaches more in one explaining page, 

Than all the double meanings of the ſage. 

What need he paraphraſe on what we mean? 

We were at worſt but wanton ; he's obſcene. 

I, nor my fellows, nor myſelf exculſc : 

But love's the ſubject of the comic muſe : 

Nor can we write without it, nor would you 

A tale of only dry inſtruction view: 

Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 

But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind. 

Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 

And, bruſhing o'cr, adds motion to the pool. 

Love, ſtudious how to pleaſe, improves our parts, 

With poliſh'd manners, and adorns with arts. 

Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd tlie rhime, 

The motion meaſur*'d, harmoniz'd the chime ; 

To lib'ral acts inlarg d the narrow-ſoul'd : 

Soften'd the fierce, and made the coward bold: 

The world when waſte, he peopled with increaſe, 

And warring nations reconcil'd in . 

Ormond, the firſt, and all rhe fair may find 

In this one legend to their fame detign'd, 

When beauty fires the blood, how love exalts the 

mind. 


N that ſweet iſle, where Venus keeps her court, 
And ev'ry grace, and all the loves reſort ; 
Where either ſex is ſormꝰ of ſoſter earth. 
And takes the bent of pleaſure from their birtl.: 
There liv'd a Cyprian lord, above the reit, 
Wiſe, wealthy, with a num'rous iſſur ble. 
But as no gift of fortune is ſincere, 
Was only wanting in a worthy heir: 
His eldeſt born, a goadly youth to view, 
Excell'd the reſt in ſhape, and outward ſhow ; 
Fair, tall, his limbs with duc proportion join'd, 
But of a heavy, dull, degenerate ming. 
His ſoul bely'd the features of his face; 
Beauty was there, but beauty in diſgrace. 
A clownith mien, a voice with ruſtic ſound, 
And ſtupid eyes, that ever lov'd the ground. 
He look'd like nature's error; as the mind 
And body were not of a piece detign'd, 
But made for two, and by miſtake in one were 
join'd. 
The ruling rod, the father*s forming care, 
Were exercis'd in vain, on wit's defpair ; 
The more intorm'd, the leſs he underitou?, 
And deeper ſun!: by flound'ring in the mud. 
Now ſcorn*d ot all, and grown the public ſhame, 
he people from Caleſus chang'd his naine, 


* 


g 


And ev'n in lumber a ſuper: 
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And Cymon call d, which fignifics a brute ; 
So well his name did with his nature ſute. 
His father, when he found his labovr loſt. 
And care employ d, that anſwer'd not the coſt, 
Choſe an ungrateful object to remove, 
And loath'd to ſee what nature made him love; 
So to his country-farm the fool confin'd : 
Rude work well ſuited with a ruſtic mind. 
Thus to the wilds the ſturdy Cymon went, 
A ſquire among the ſwains, and pleas d with tax 
niſhment. ö 
His corn, and cattle, were his only care, 
And his ſupreme delight a country - fare. 
It happen'd on a ſummer's holiday, 
That to the green-wood ſhade he took his way; 
For Cymon ſhun'd the church, and us'd not 
much to pray. ; 
His quarter-ſtaff, which he cou*d ne*er ſorſake, 
Hung half before, and half behind his back. 
Je trudg'd along, unknowing what he ſought, 
and whiſtled as he went, for want of thought. 
By chanee conducted, or by thirſt conſtrain'd, 
ihe deep receiſes of the he gain'd ; 
Where in a plain, defended by the wood, 
Crept through the matted graſs a cryſtal food, 
By which an alabaſter fountain ſtood . 
und on the margin of the fount was laid 
{ Attended by her ſlaves) a ſleeping maid. 
Like Dian, and her nymphs, when tir*d with ſport, 
To reſt by cool Eurotas they refort: 
The dame herſelf the goddeſs well expreſ. di. 
Not more diſtinguiſh'd by her purple veſt, 
Than by the charming features of her face, 
grace : 
Her comely limbs compos'd with decent care, 
Her body ſhaded with a flight cymarr ; 
Her boſom to the view was only bare: 
Where two beginning paps were ſcarcely ſpy d, 
For yet their places were but ſigniſy d: 
The fanning wind upon her boſom blows, 
To meet the fanning wind the boſdm roſ- ; 
ne fanning wind, and purling ſtreams continue 
her repoſe, 
The fool of nature ſtoed with ſtupid eyes 
And gaping mourh, that teſtify'd ſurprize, 
Fix*d on her face, nor cou'd remove his fight, 
New az he was to love, and novice in delight: 
Lonz mute he ſtood, and leaning on his ſtaff, 
lis wonder witnefs*1 with an ideot laugh; 
Then wovld have ſpoke, but by his glimmering 


lenle 


Firſt found his want of words, and fear'd offence : 


; Doubted for what he was he ſhould be known, 


| 


Ry his clown-accent, and his country tone. 


Through rhe rude chaos thus the running light 
Shit the firſt ray that pierc'd the native night: 
hen day and darkneſs in the maſs were mix'd, 
Till gather'd in a globe, the beams were ix*d : 
Lat ſhone the ſun, who radiant in his ſphere 
Ilumin'd heav*n, and earth, and roll'd around the 

year, 

go reaſon in this brutal ſoul began: 
Love made him firſt ſuſpect he was a man; | 
Love maAc him doubt his broad barbarian ſound, 
By love his wart of words, and wit he ſound : 
That ſer;iſe of warit prepaid the future way 
To knowledge, and diſcloſed the promiſe of a day. 
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What not his fatlic:'s care, nor tutor's art 
Cou'd plant with pains in his unpoliſh'd heart, 
The beſt inſtructor love at once inſpir'd, 

As harren grounds to fruitfulneſs are fir d: 

Love taught him ſhame, and ſhame with love at 
ſtrife 

Soon taught the ſweet civilities of life ; 

His groſs material ſoul at once could find 

Somewhat in her excelling all her kind: ; 

Exciting a defire till then unknown, 8 

Some what unfound, or found in her alone. 

This made the firſt impreſſion in his mind, 

Above, but juſt above tue brutal kind. 

For beaſts can like, but not diſtinguiſh too, 

Nor their own liking by reflection know; 

Nor why they like or this, or t'other face, 

Or judze of this or that peculiar grace, 

Hut love in groſs, and ſtupidly admire ; 

As flies allur'd by light, approach the fire, 

1 hus our man beaſt advancing by degrees, 
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This to prevent ſlie wak'd her ſleepy crew, 

And rifing haſty took a ſhort adieu. 

Then Cymon firſt his ruſtic voice eſſay d, 

With proffer'd ſervice to the parting maid 

To ſee her ſaſe; his hand ſhe long deny d. 

ut took at length, aſham'd of ſuch a guide. 
Cymon led her home, and leaving there 

No more wou'd to his country clowns repair. 

But ſought his father's houſe with better mind, 

Refuſing in the farm to be confin'd. 

The father wonder'd at the ſon's return, 
And knew not whether to rejoice or mourn ; 
But doubtſully receiv'd, expecting ſtill 
To learn the ſecret cauſes of his alter d will. 
Nor was he long delay d: the firſt requeſt 
He made, was, like his brothers to be dreſt, 
And, as his birth requir'd, above the reft. 

With eaſe his ſuit was granted by his tire, 
Diſtinguiſhing his heir by rich attire : 

His body thus adorn'd, he next defign'd 


Firſt likes the whole, then ſep'rates what he ſecs ; 

On ſey ral parts a ſev Hal praiſe beſtows, 

The ruby Ip;, the well -proportion'd noſe, 

The ſnowy (kin, the raven gloſſy hair, 

The dimpied cheek, the forchead riting fair, { 

And eva in ſleep itſelf a ſmiling air. 

From thence his eyes deſcending view'd the ret, 

Her plump _ arms, white hands, and heaving 
bre 


Long on the laſt he dwelt, though ev*ry part 
A pointed arrow ſped to pierce his heart. 
Thus in a thrice a judge of be:uty grown, 
Judge erected from a country clown) 
. He long' q to ſee her eyes in ſlumber lud; 
And wiſh'd his own cou'd pierce within the lid: 


With lib'ral arts to cultivate his mind: 

He ſought a tutor of his own accord, 

And ſtudy'd leſſons he before abhotr'd. 

| "Thus the man-child advanc'd, and lemn'd ie 
faſt, 


That in ſhort time his equals he ſurpaſs'd : 


His brutal manners from his breaſt exil'd, | 
His mien he faſhion'd, and his tongue he fil'd ; 
In ev'ry exerciſe of all admir*d, 

He ſeem*d, nor only ſeem'd, but was inſpir d: 
Infpir'd by love, whoſe bufineſs is to pleaſe ; 

He rode, he fenc'd, he mov'd with graceful caſe, 
More fam'd for ſenſe, ſor courtly carriage more, 
Than for his brutal folly known before. 

What then of alter'd Cymon ſhall we ſay, 


He wou'd have wak'd her, but reſtrain'd his] But that the fire which choak'd in aſhes lay, 


| thought, 
And love new-born the firſt good manners taught. 
An awful fear his ardent wiſh withſtood, 
Nor durſt diſturb the goddeſs of the wood; 
For ſuch ſhe ſcem'd by her celeſtial face, 
Excelling all the reſt of human race: 
And things divine by common ſenſe he knew, 
Mutt be devoutly ſeen at diſtant vjew : 
So checking his deſire, with trembling heart 
Gazing he ſtood, nor would, nor could depart ; 
Fix'd as a pilgrim wilder'd in his way, 
Who dares not ſtir by night for fear to ſtray, - 
But ID awful eyes to watch the dawn of 
v. | 
At length awaking, Iphigene the fair 
(So was the beauty call'd who caus'd his care) 
Unclos'd her eyes, and double-day reveal'd, 
While thoſe of all her ſlaves in ſletp were ſeal'd. 
The ſlavering cu den prop'd upon his ſtaff, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning iaugh, 
To welcome her awake, nor durſt begin 
Jo ſptak, bur wiſely kept the fool within. 
hen ſhe; What make you Cymon here alone ? 
(i or Cymon's name was round the country known 
Becauſe deſcended of a noble race, 
A1 ſor a ſou] ill forted with his face.) 
ot 1h?! the for ſtood ſilent with turprize, 
Wt. nv'd regard on her new-open'd eyes, 
nd mw hs brent rec ev Gd th envenom'd dait, 
> t ckling pan that plcas'd amid the ſmart. 
Ju confcicvs of her form, with quick diſtruſt 
duc la his fing eyes, and K ad his brutal luſt 


A load too heavy fer his foul to move, 


Was upward blown below, and bruſh'd away by 


' love ? 

Love made an active progreſs through his mind, 

The duſky parts he clear'd, the groſs refin'd ; 

The drowſy wak*d; and as he went impreſs'd 

The Maker's image on the human beaſt. 

Thus was the man amended by defire, 

and tho? he lov'd perhaps with too much fire, 

is father all his faults with reaſon ſcan'd, 

And lik'd an error of the better hand; 

rxcus'd th* exceſs of paſſion in his mind, 

By flames too fierce, perhaps too much refin'd : 

So Cymon, fince his fire indulg d his will, 

Impetuous lov*d, and would be Cymon till ; 

Galeſus he diſown*'d, and choſe to hear 

The name of ſool confirm'd, and biſhop'd by the 

fair. 

To Cipſeus by his friends his ſuit he mov'd, 

Cipſcus the ſather of the fair he lov'd : 

But he was pre-ingag'd by former ties, 

While Cymon was endeav'ring to be wiſe: 

And Iphigene oblig*d by former vows, 

Had giv*n her faith to wed a forcign ſpouſe : 

Her fire and ſhe to Rhodian Pafhmond, 

ho" both repenting, were hy promiſe hound, 
Nor cou'd retract ; and thus, as fate decree, 
Tho? better lov'd, he ſpoke too late to ſpeed, g 

The doom was paſt, tlie ſhip aircady ſent, 

Did all his tardy diligence prevent : 
Sialud to herſelf the fair unhappy maid, 

While ſtormy Cymoa thus in fecrer ſaid : 
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The time is come for Iphigene to find 
The miracle ſhe wrought upon my mind: 
Her charms have made me man, her raviſh'd love 
in rank ſhall place me with the bleſs d above. 
For mine my love, by force ſhe ſhall be mine, 
Or death, if torce ſhould fail, ſhall finiſh my defign. 
Reſolv d he ſaid : and rigg'd with ſpeedy care 
A veſſel ſtrong, and well equipp'd for war. 
The ſecret ſhip with choſen friends he ſtor d; 
And bent to die, or conquer, went aboard. | 
Ambuſh'd he lay behind the Cyprian ſhore, | 
Waiting the ſail that all his wiſhes bore : 
Nor long expectod, for the following tide - 
Sent out the hoſtile ſhip and beauteous bre de. 
To Rhodes the rival bark directly ſteer d, 
When Cymon ſudden at her back appea d. 
And ſtoppꝰd her flight: then Nanding on his pro 
In haughty terms he thus defy'd the toe, 
Or ſtrike your ſails at ſummons, ot prepare 
To prove the laſt extremities of war. 
Thus warn'd, the Rhodians tor the figlit provide; 
Alrcady were the veſſels fide by fide, 
Theſe obſtinate to ſave, and thoſe to ſeize the 
bride. 
But Cymon ſoon liis crooked grapples caſt, 
Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac'd, 
And arm'd with ſword and ſhield, amid the preſs 
he paſt. 
Fierce was the ficht, but haſt*ning to his prey, 
By force the furious lover treed his way : 
Himſelf alone difpers'd the Rhodian crew, 
The weak diſdain'd, the valiant overthrew ; 
Cheap conqueſt for his following friends remain'd, | 
He reap'd the ficld, and they but only glean d. 
His victory confeſs'd, the foes retreat, 
And caſt their v eapons at the victor's feet. 
Whom thus he cheer'd: O Rhodian youth, I ſought 
For love alone, nor other booty ſought ; 
Your lives are ſafe ; your veſle) I reſign, 
Yours be your own, reſtoring what is mine : 
In Iphigene 1 claim my rightful due, 
Robb'd by my rival, and detain'd by you : 
Your Paſimond a lawleſs bargain drove, 
The parent could not ſell the daughter's love 
Or if ke cou'd, my love diſdains the laws, 
And like a king by conqueſt gains his cauſe : 
Where arms take place, all other pleas are vain, 
Love taught me torce, and force fhall love main- 
' tain. 


You, what by ſtrength you could not keep, re- 
leaſe 


| 


ae, 
And at an caſy ranſom buy your peace. 
car on the conquer d fide ſoon fign'd the accord, 
And Iphigene to Cymon was refior'd : 
* hile to his arms the bluſhing bride he took; 
lo ſceming ſadneſs the compos'd her look ; 
As it by force ſubjected to his will, 
Tho" plcas'd, diſſembling, and a woman ſtill. 
for ſhe wept, he wip'd her falling tears, 

And pray'd her to diſmiſs her empty fears ; 
F or yours I am, he ſaid, and have deſerv'd 

our love much better whom ſo long 1 er d, 
Than be to u liom your formal father ty*d 

dur vows; and ſold a ſlave, not ſent a hride. 
Thus while he ſpoke he ſeiz d the willing prey, 
As Paris bore the Spartan ſpouſc away : 
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Who now exults but Cymon in his mind, 
Vain hopes and empty joys of human kind, 
Proud of the preſent, to the future blind ! 

Secure of fate while Cymon plows the ſea, 

And ftcers to Candy with his conquer d prey, 
Scarce the third glaſs of meaſur d hours was run, 
When like a fiery meteor ſunk the ſun ; 
The promiſe of a ſtorm; the ſhifting gales 
Forſake by fits, and fill the flagging fails: 
Houſe murmurs of the main from far were heard, 
And niglit came on, not by degrees prepar d, 

But all at once; at once the winds ariſe, 

"The thunders roll, the ſorky liglu ning flies: 


In vain the maſter iffucs out commands, 


In vain the trembling ſailors ply their hands : 
The tempeſt unloreſeen prevents their care, 
And from rhe firſt they labour in deſpair. 
The giddy ſhip berwixt the winds and tides 


Ford back and ſorwards in a circle rides, 


tun'd with the diff reit blows; then ſhaoos 
amain 
Till counterhuſf d ſhe ſtops, and Neeps again. 
Ne: more aghatt the proud archangel fell, 
Piung'd from the height of heav'n to deepeſt hell, 
I h:u1 ſtood the lover of his iove policis*d 
Now curs'd, the more, the more he had been bleſ'd, 
More anxious for hcr danger than his own, 
Death he defies ; but would be loſt alone. 
Sad Iphigene to womaniſhi complaints 


| Adds pious pray'rs, and wearies all the ſaints; 


Ev*n if ſhe could, ler love ſhe would repent, 
But ſnce ſhe cannot, dreads the puniſhmenas 
Her forfeit faith, and Paſimond betray'd, 

Are ever preſent, and her crime upbraid. 

She blames herſclt, nor blames her lover leſa, 
Augments her anger as her fears increaſe ; 
From her own back the burden would remove, 
And lays the load on his unzovern'd Jove, 
Which interpoſing durft in heaven's deſpight 
invade, and violate another's right: 


The pow'rs incens'd a- while deſerr'd his pain, 


A! made him maſter of his vows in vain : 
But ſoon they puniſh'd his preſumptuous pride; 
That tor his daring enterprize the dy'd, 


Wuo rather not refifted, than coinply*d. 


Then impotent of mind, wich alter'd ſenſe, 

She hugg*d tliꝰ offender, and forgave tir oflence, 
Sex to the laſt : meantime with alls declin'd 
The wand'ring veſſel drove before the wind: 
Tofz'd, and retois'd, aloft, and then alow ; 

Nor port they {cek, nor ecrtain courſe they know, 
Bur ev'ry moment wait the coming blow. _ 
Thus blindly driv*n, by breaking day they view*d 
The land before them, and their fears renew'sd ; 
The land was welcome, but the tempeſt bore 
Tlie threaten'd ſhip againſt a rocky ſhore. 

A winding bay was near; to this they bent, 
And juſt eſcap'd; their torce already ſpent: 
Secure ſrom ſtorms, and panting from the ſea, 
The land unknown at leifure they ſurvey ; 

And ſaw (but ſoon their ſickly fight withdrew) 

The rifing row'rs of Rhodes at diſtant view; 

And curs'd the hoſtile ſhore of Paſi:nond, 

Sav*d from the ſeas, and fliipwreck*d on the ground. 


The frighted failors try*d their ſtrength in vain 


To turn the ſtern, and tempt the ſtormy main, 


caintly ſhe ſcream'd, and ev*n her eyes confefs'd 
ae rather would be thouglit, than wa: diſtreta' d. 


But the ſtiff wind withſtood the lab'ring oar, 


pod for,'d them forward on tht tatal ſhore * 
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The crooked keel now bites the Rhodian ftrand, 
And the ſhip moor d, conſtrains the crew to land: 
Yer ſtill they might be ſaſe becauſe unknown, 

But as ill fortune ſeldom comes alone, 

The veſſel they diſmiſs'd was driv'n before, 
Already ſhelter'd on their native ſhore ; 
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To juſtice liable, as law requir'd, 
For when his office ceas d, his pow'r expir d: 
While r remain'd, the means were in his hand; 


By force to ſeize, and then forſake the land: 
Betwixt extremes he knew not how to move, 
A ſlave to fame, but more a ſlave to love: 


Known each, they know: but each with change of| Reſtraining others, yet himſelf not free, 


chear; 

The vanquiſh'd fide exults: the victors fear ; 
Not them but theirs, made pris'ners ere they 
Deſpairing conqueſt, and depriv'd of flight. 

The country rings around with loud alarms, 
And raw in fields the rude militia ſwarms ; 
Mouths without hands; maintain'd at vaſt 
In peace a charge, in war a weak defence : 
Stout once a month they march a bluſt*ring band, 
And ever, but in times of need, at hand : 
This was the morn when iſſuing on the guard, 
Drawn up in rank and file they ſtood prepar d 
Of ſeeming arms to make a ſhort eſſay, 
Then haſten to be drunk, the buſineſs of the day. 


The cawards would have fled, but that they] Yet bluſh to flatter an unrighteous deed: 


knew . 
Themſelves ſo many, and their ſoes ſo few ; 
But crowding on, the laſt the firſt impel; 
Till overborn with weight the Cyprians fell. 
Cymon inſlav'd, who firſt the war begun, 
And Iphigene once more is loſt and won. 

in a was the captive caſt, 
Depriv'd of day, and held in fetters faſt: 
His life was only ſpar'd at their 
Whom taken he ſo nobly had releas'd: 
Bur Iphigenia was the ladies care, 
Each in their turn addreſs'd to treat the fair; 
While Paſimond and his, the nuptial feaſt pre- 


pare. 
Her ſecret ſoul to Cymon 
But ſhe muſt ſuffer what her fates aſſign'd; 
So paſſive is the church of womankind. 
What worſe to Cymon could his fortune deal, 
Roll'd to the lo a it ſpoke of all her wheel ? 
It reſted to diſmiſs the cownward weight, 
Or raiſe him to his former height ; 
The latter pleas*d; and love (concern'd the meſt) 
Prepar'd th' amends, for what by love he loſt. 
The fire of Paſimond had left a fon, 
Though younger, yet ſor courage early known, 
Ormiſda call*'d; to whom by promiſe ty'd, 
A Rhodan beauty was the deſtin'd bride : 
Caſſandra was her name, above the reſt 
Renown'd for birth, with fortune amply bleſs'd. 
Lyfimachus, who rul'd the Rhodian ſtate, 
Was then by choice their annual magiſtrate : 
He lov'd Cafſandra too with equal fire, 
But fortune had not favour'd his defire ; 
Crofs'd by her friends, by her not diſapprov*d, 
Nor yet preferr*d, or like Ormiſda lov'd : 
So ſtood tliꝰ affair: ſome little hope remain'd, 
That ſhould his rival chance to loſe, he gain'd. 
Meantime young Paſimond his marriage preſs'd, 
Ordain'd the nuptial day, prepar'd the feaſt ; 


Which would be double ſhould he wed alone) 
To join his brother's bridal with his own. 

Lyfimachus oppreſs*d with mortal grief 
Recciv*'d the news, and ftudy*d quick relief: 
The fatal day approach'd: if force were us'd, 
Ile magiftime bis public truſt abu: 'd; 


And ſrugally reſolv'd (the charge to ſhun, | 


— 


Made impotent by pow 'r, debas d by dignity ! 
Both fides he weigh'd. but after much debate, 
The man prevail'd above the magiſtrate. 

Love never fails to maſter what he finds, 

But works a different way in different minds, 
The fool enlightens, and the wiſe he blinds. 


expence, This youth propoſing to poſſeſs, and ſcape, 


Began in murder, to conclude in rape : | 
— Tra. though heav'n ſometime may 


An impious act with undeſerv'd ſucceſs : 
The great it ſeems, are privileg'd alone 
To puniſh all injuſtice but their own. 
Bur here I ſtop, not daring to proceed, 


For crimes are but permitted, not decreed. 

| Refolv'd on force, his wit the pretor bent, 

To find the means that might ſecure th* event ; 

Not lang he labour d, for his lucky thought 

In captive Cymon found the friend he ſought; 

Th* example pleas d: the cauſe and crime tlie ſame; 

An injur'd lover, and a raviſh'd dame. 

How much he durit he knew by what he dar d, 

The leſs lie had to loſe, the leſs he car d 

To ITED NS ns was the re- 
ward. 

This ponder d well, and fix'd on his intent, 

In depth of night he for the pris'ner ſent ; 

In ſecret ſent, the public view to ſhun, 

Then with a ſober ſmile he thus begun. 

The pow'rs above, who bounteouſly beſtow 

Their gifts and graces on mankind below, 

Yet ;zrove our merit firſt, nor blindly give 

To ſuch as are not worthy to receive : 

For valour and for virtue they provide 

Their due reward, but firſt they muſt be try d: 

Theſe fruitful ſeeds within your mind they ſow'd; 

"Twas yours t* improve the talent tliey beſtow d: 

They gave you to be born of noble kind, 

They gave you love to lighten up your mind, 

And purge the groſſer parts; they gave you care 

To pleaſe, and courage to deterve the fair. 

Thus far they try'd you, and by proof they found 

The grain intruſted in a grateful ground: 

But ſtill the great experiment remain'd, 

They ſuffer'd you to loſe the prize you gain'd ; 

That you might learn the gift was theirs alone: 

And when reſtor'd, to them rhe bleſſing own. 

Reſtor*d it ſoon will be; the mcans prepar'd, 

The difficulty ſmootli'd, the danger ſhar d: 

Re but yourſelf, the care to me refign, 

Then Iphigene is yours, Caſſandra mine. 

Your rival Paſimond purſues your life, 

Impatient to revenge lis raviſh'd wiſe, 

But yet not his; to-morrow is behind, 

Ard love our ſortur:es in one band has join'd : 

Two brothers are our foes; Ormiſda mine, 

As much declar'd, as Paſimond is thine : 

To-morrow muſt their common vows be ty'd; 

Wirh love to friend and fortune for our guide, 

Let both reſolve to die, or each redeem a bride. 


| 


| 
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For from the firſt, when love had fir d my mind, 
Reſolv d I left the care of life behind. 
To this the bold Lyſimachus reply d, 
Let heav'n be neuter, and the ſword decide. 


dreſs'd; 
All Rhodes are fummon'd to the nuptial feaſt, 
All but myſelf, the ſole unbidden gueſt. 
Unbidden though 1 am, I will be there, 
And, join'd by thee, intend to joy the fair. 
Now hear the reſt ; when day refigns the light, 
And chearful torches gild whe jolly night; 
Be ready at my call, my choſen few 
Wich arms adminiſter*d ſhall aid thy crew. 
Then entring u will we ſeize 
Our deſtin'd prey, from men diſſolv d in caſe ; 
By wine diſabl d, unprepar*d for fight; 
And haſt ning to the ſeas ſuborn our flight : 
The ſeas are ours, for I command the fort, 
A ſhip well mann ' d, expects us in the port: 
If they, or if their friends the prize conteſt, 
Death ſhall attend the man who dares reſiſt. 
It pleas d; the pris ner to his hold retir'd, 
His troop with equal emulation fir'd, 
All fix*d — and all their wonted work re- 
quir'd. 
The ſun aroſe ; the ſtreets were throng'd around, 
The palace open'd, and the poſts were crown'd: 
The double bridegroom at the door attends 
Th' expected ſpouſe, and entertains the friends : 
They meet, they lead to church ; the prieſts invoke 
e pow rs, anc feed the Names with fragrantſmoke: 
This done they feaſt, and at the cloſ« of night 


By kindled torches vary thcir delight, 
Theſe lead the lively dance, and thoſe the brim- 
ming bowls invite. ; 

Now at th' appointed place and hour aſſign'd, 
With ſouls refolv*d the raviſhers were join'd : 
Three bands are form'd : the firſt is ſent before 
To favour the retreat, and guard the thore : 

The ſecond at the palace-gate is plac'd, 

And up the loity ſtairs aſcend the laſt : 

A peaceful troop they ſcem with ſhining veſts, 
But coats of mail beneath; ſecure their breaſts. 

Dauntleſs they enter, Cymon at their head, 
Ard find the ſeaſt renew d, the table ſpread ; 
Sweet voices mix*d with inſtrumcntal ſounds 
Aſcend the vaulted roof, the vaulted roof rebounds. 
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When like the harpies ruſhing through the hall 

The ſudden appears, the tables fall, 

Their ſmoaking load is on the pavement thrown 

Each raviſher to ſcize his own : 

The brides invaded with a rude embrace 

Shriek out for aid, confuſion fills the place: 

Quick to redeem the prey their plighted lords 

Advance, apy > > m7. ga 
But late is all defence; ſuccour vain, 

The rape is made, the ravi remain . 

Two ſturdy ſlaves were only ſent before 


797977 * 
vers cloſe X 


The troop retires, the 
With forward faces not conſeſſimg fear : 
Backward they move, but ſcorn their pace tv 


mend, 
Then ſeek the ſtairs, and with flow haſte deſcend. 
Fierce Paſimond their paſſage to prevent, 
Thruſt full on Cymon's back in his deſcent, 
The blade return'd unbath'd, and to the handle 
bent: 
Stout Cymon ſoon remounts, and cleft in two 
His rival's head v-ith one deſcending blow: 
And as the next in rank Ormiſda ſtood, 
He turn'd the point: the ſword enur'd to blood, 


Bor'd ä pour d a purple 
With vow'd revenge the gath'ring crowd pur- 


ues, 

The raviſhers turn head, the fight renews ; 
The hall is heap'd with corps; the ſprinkled gore 
Beſmears the walls, and floats the marble floor. 
Niſpers'd at length the drunken ſquadron flics, 
The victors to their veſſel bear the prize; 
And hear behind loud groans and lamentable cries. 

The crew with merry ſhouts their anchors 


weigh, 
Then ply their oars, and bruſh the buxom ſea, 
While troops of gather'd Rhodians crowd the key. 
What ſhould the people do, when leſt alone ? 
The governor, and government are gone. 
The public wealth to foreign parts convey'd ; 
Some troops diſbanded, and the reſt unpaid. 
Rhodes is the ſovereign of the ſea no more; 
Their ſhips unrige'd, and ſpent their naval ſtore 3 
They neither could deſend, nor can purſue, 
But grind their teeth, and caſt a helpleſs view : 
In vain with darts a diſtant war they try, 
Short, and more ſhort the miffive weapons fly. 
Mean while the raviſhers their crimes enjoy. 
And flying ſails, and ſweeping oars employ ; 
The cliffs of Rl;odes in little ſpace are loſt, 
e's iſle they ſeek; nor Jove denics his coaſt. 
n ſafery landed on the Candian ſhore, 
With gencrous wines their ſpirits they reſtore ; 
There Cymon with his Rhodian friend reſides, 
Both court, and wed at once their willing brides. 
A war enſues, the Cretans own their cauſe, 
Stiff ro defend their hoſpitable laws: 
Both parties loſe by turns; and neither wing, 
Till peace propounded by a truce begins. 
The kindred of the flain forgive the deed, 
But a ſhort exile muſt for ſhow precede; 
The term expir*d, from Canflia they remove; 
And happy cach at home, enjoys his love. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM OVID'S META- 
MORPHOSES. 


THE 
FIRST BOOK 
or 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 


F bodies chang'd to various forms I ſing: 


| Ye Gods, from whence theſe miracles did 


ſpring, 

Inſpire my numbers with celeſtial heat; 
Till 1 my long laborious work complete ; 
And add al renor to my rhymes, 
Deduc'd from nature's birth, to Czfar's times. 

Before the ſeas, and this terreſtrial ball, 
And heaven's high canopy, that covers all, 
One was the face of nature, if a face; 
Rather a rude and indigeſted maſs ; 
A lifeleſs lump, unfaſhion'd, and unfram'd, 
Of jarring ſeeds, and juſtly Chaos nam'd. 
No ſun was li up the world to view ; 
No moon did yet her blunted horns renew : 
Nor yet was earth ſuſpended in the ſky ; 
Nor, pois'd, did on her own foundations lie : 
Nor ſeas about the ſhores their arms had thrown ; 
But earth, and air, and water, were in one. 
Thus air was void of light, and carth unſtable, 
And water's dark abyſs unnavigable. 
Ko certain form on any was impreſt ; 
All were tonfus'd, and each diſturb'd the reſt. 
For hot and cold were in one body fixt, 
And ſoft with hard, and light with hen mixt. 

But Cod, or Nature, whiile they thus contend, 
To theie inteſtine diſcords put an end. 
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And as five zones th* ztlierial regions bind, 
Five, correſpondent, are to earth aflign'd : 
"The ſun with rays, directly darting down, 
Fires all beneath, and fries the middle zone: 
The two beneath the diſtant poles complain 
Of endlefs winter, and perpetual rain. 
| Betwixt th' extremes, two happier climates hold 
| The temper that partakes of hot and cold, 
The fields of liquid air, inclofing all, 
Surround the compaſs of this earthy ball: 
The lighter parts lie next the fires above; 
The groſſer near the ſurface move : 
Thick clouds are ſpread, and ſtorms engender 


there, 
And thunder's voice, which wretched mortals fear, 


And winds that on their wings cold winter bear. 
Nor were thoſe bluſtering brethren left at large, 
On ſeas and ſhores their fury to diſcharge : 
Bound as they are, and circumſcrib'd in place, 
They rend the world, reſiſtleſs, where they paſs ; 
And mighry marks of miſchief leave behind ; 
Such is the rage of their tempeſtuous kind. 
Firſt Eurus to the riſing morn is ſent, 
(The regions of the balmy continent) 
And Eaſtern realms, where early Perfians run, 
To greet the bleſt appearance af the ſun. 
Weſtward the wanton Zephyr wings his flight, 
Pleas'd with the remnants of departing light: 
Fierce Boreas with his offspring iſſues forth, 
T* invade the frozen waggon of the North. 
While frowning Auſter ſeeks the ſouthern ſphere, 
And rots, with endleſs rain, th* unwholſome year. 
High, o'er the clouds, and empty realms of wind, 
The God a clearer ſpace for heaven deſfign'd ; 
Where fields of light and liquid zther flow, 
Pwrg'd from the ponderous dregs of earth below. 
Scarce had the power diftinguiſh'd theſe, when 
ſtraight 


j 


Then ca:th from air, and ſeas from earth were dii- With forms of Gods he fills the vacant ſky : 


ven, 

And groſſer air ſunk from ætherial heaven 
Thus diſembroil'd, they take their proper place; 
he next of kin contiguouſly embrace z 

And foes are ſunder'd by a lars er ſpace. 

The force of fire aſcended ni on hich, 

And rok its dwelling in the vaulteg ſky. 
Ihen air ſacceevs, in lightnefs neut 16 fre; 
Whoſe atoms om vunattive vat! retire, 
Tarth ſink benentily, and draws a nume ou thong 
Or ponderous, thick, unwiclgy icds along. 
About her coaſts unruly warn ro, 

And, rifing on a ridge. infult thc hoe. 

I nus when the Cod. uhetever Gad wos he. 
Had ſorn d the whole, and mace tlic paris atgztet, 
That no uncqual portions miglit be tound, 

He mouided earth into a {14:;ovs roung: 

Then, with a breatiz, he grove the winde to low ; 
And hate the congrezated waters Now. 

Re acids the running ſp ings, and ſtanding lakes; 
And hounding banks for winding river mates. 
Some j art in carthi are Caallow'd vp, thc mot 
In ample cceans. d;fembogucd, arc !ott. 

Re ſhades the woods, the vallics lic reitiains 
Wenn eee mountains, and tots the plant. 
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The ſtars, no longer overlaid with weight, 
Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, 
And upward ſhoot, and kindle as they paſs, 
And with diffufive light adorn the heavenly place. 
Then, every void of nature to ſupply, 
Nc herds of beaſts he ſends, the plains to ſhare; 
Neu colonies of birds, to people air; 
And to their oozy beds the finny fiſh repair. 
A creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet, and then was man deſign'd: 
Conſcious of thought, of more capacious breaR, 
For empire form'd, and fit to rule the reſt : 
; Whether with particles of heavenly fire 
he Gel of nature did his ſoul infpire ; 
Or earth, but nev divided from the ſky, 
; And pliant Rill, retain'd th' therial energy: 
Which wife Promethers temperꝰd into paſte, 
And. mixt with living ſtreams, the godlike image caft, 
'1us, while the mute creation downward bend 
Their Cglt, and to their earthly mother tend, 
ran looks alc t, and with erected eyes 
Dc holds Lis own hereditary ſkics. 
rom fuck rude principles our form began, 
Ard carth was metamorphos'd into man. 
| 
THE GOLDEN AGE. 


No role hut uncorruprted reaſon knew; 


lie golden age vas firit ; when man, yet — 
And, with a native bent, did good purſue. 
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Unſorc'd by puniſhment, unaw*d by fear, 

His words were ſimple, and his ſou! ſincere: 
Needleſs was written-law, where none oppreſt; 
The law of man was written in his breaſt: 

No ſappliant crowds before ti e judge appear d; 5 
Ng court erected yet, nor cauſe was heard; 

But all was ſafe, for conſcience was their guard. 
"he mountain trees in diſtant proſpect pleaſe, 
Ere yet the pine deſcended to the ſcas; 

Ere ſails were ſprzad, new oceans to explore 
And happy mortals, urconcern'd for more, | 
Confinꝰ d their wiſhes to their native ſhore. 

No walls were yet, nor fence, nor mote, nor mound; 
Nor drum was heard, nor trumpet's angry ſound: 
Nor ſwords were forg'd ; tut, void of care and crime, 
The ſoit creation ſlept away their time. 

The teeming earth, yet cuiltleſs of the plough, 

And unprovok'd, did fruitful ſtores allow : 

Content with food, wich nature freely bred, 

On wildings and on trawberries they fed ; 

Cornel and bramble-berries gave the reſt, 

And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. 

The flowers unſown in fieids and meadows reign'd ; 
And weſtern winds immortal Spring maintain'd. 
In following years the bearded corn enſu'd 

From earth unaſk'd, nor was that earth renew'd. 
From veins of valle milk and nectar broke; 

And honey ſweating through the pores of oak. 


THE SILVER AGE. 
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But greedy mortals, rummaring her ſtore, 

Digg'd from her entra. ls firſt the precious ore; 
nich next to hell the prudent Cods had laid; 

And that alluring ill to fight difplay*d ; 

Thus curſed ſteel, and more accurſeꝗ old, 

Cave miſchief hirth, and made that miſchief bold: 

And cone death did wretched man invade, 

By ſteel aſſaulted, and by gold betray d. 

Now (brandiſh'd weapons vlitt-ring in their hands) 

Mankind is bra';en looſe from moral bands; 

No rights of hoſpital.ty remain: 

The gueſt. by him who harbour'd him, is lain: 

The ſon-in-law purſues the father's life : 

The wife her huſband murders, he the wiſe. 

The ſtep- dame poiſon for the ſon prepares, 

The ſon inquires into his father's years. 

Faith flies, and Piety, in exile mourns; 

And Juſtice, here oppreſt, to heaven returns. 


THE GIANTS WAR. 


Nor were the Gods therr ſelves more ſafe above ; 
Againſt beleaguer'd heaven the giants move. 
Hills pil'd on hills, on mountains mountains lic, 
To make their ma1 approaches to the \y. 
Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T* avenge with thunder their audacious crime: 
Red lightning play*d along the firmament, 
And their demoliſh*d works to pieces rent. 
Sing'd with the flames, and withMhe bolts tranſ- 


But when good Saturn, baniſh'd from above, 
Was driven to hell, the world was under Jove. 
Succeeding times a ſilver age bchold, 

Excelling braſs, but more exccll'd by gold. 

Then Summer, Autumn, W inter, did appear 
And Spring was but a ſeaſon of the yar. 

The ſun his annual courſc obliquely made, 

Good days contrafted, and enlarg*d the bad. 

Then air with ſultry hcats began to giow, 

The wings of winds were clogg'd with ice and ſnow ; 
And ſhivering mortals, into houſes driven, 

Sought ſhelter from th* inclemency of heaven. 
Thoſe houſes, then, were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining oziers ſenc'd, and moſs their beds. 
Then ploughs, for ſeed, the fruitful furrows broke, 
And oxen labour'd firſt beneath the yoke. 


THE BRAZEN AGE. 
To this next came in courſe the brazen age, 


A wailike offspring, prompt to bloody rage, 
Not inipious yet 


THE IRON AGE. 


— Hard ſteel ſucceeded then ; 

And ſtubborn as the metal were the men. 
Truth, Modeſty, and Shame, the world ſorſook: 
Fraud, Avarice, and Force, their places took. 
Then fails were ſpread to every wind that ble w; 
Raw were the ſailors, and the depths were new: 
Trees rudely hollow'd, did the waves ſuſtain : 
Ere ſhips in triumph plouzh'd the watery plain. 

Then land-marks limited to cach his right : 
For all before was common as the lizht. 
Nor was the ground alone requir'd to hear 


Her annual income to the crooked ſhore ; 
Vor. III 


| 


fix'd, 
With native earth their blood the monſters mix'd ; 
The blood, ndued with arimating heat, 
Did in th impregnate earth new ſons beget: 
They, like the ſeed from which they ſprung, accurſt, 
Againſt the Gods immortal hatred nurſt : 
An impious, arrogant, and cruel brood ; 
Expreſſing their original from blood. 
Wich when the king of Gods beheld from high 
(Withal revolving in his memory, 
What le himſelf had found on carth of late, 
Lycaon's guilt, and his inhuman treat) 
He figh'd, nor longer with his pity ſtrove; 
Lut kindled to a wrath becoming Jove ; 
Then call'd a general council of the Gods; 
Who. ſummon d. iſſue from their bieſt abodes, 
And fill ti aſſembly with a ſhining train: 
A way there is, in heaven's expanded plain, 
Whicn, when the ſkies are clear, is ſeen below, 
And mortals by the name of milky know. 
The ound ork is of ftars ; through which the road 
Lies open to the thunderer's abode. 
The Gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, on the right and left the palace bound; 
The commons where they can; the nobler ſort, 
With winding-doors wide open, front the court. 
This place, as far as earth with heaven may vie, 
I care to call th@Louvre of the ſky. 
When all were plac'd, in feats diſtinctly known, 
And he their father had aſſum'd the throne, 
Upon lis ivory ſceptre firſt he 1-anr, 
Then ſhock his head that ſhoo': the firmament : 
Air, earth, and ſeas, ohey*d th aimizhty nod; 
Ard, with a general fear, confeſs'1 the God. 
At length with indignation, thus he broke 
His awful filence, and the powers beſpoke : 
I was not more con-ern'd in that debate 
Of empire, when our univerſal ſtate 
H h 
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Was pvt to hazard, and the giant race 

Our captive fkies were ready to embrace: 
For, though tne toe was fierce, the ſeeds of all 
Rebellion ſprung from one o11%inal ; 

Now whereſoever a nbient waters glide, 

All are corrupt, and all muſt be deitroy'd. 

Let me chis holy proteſtacion make: 

By hell and tells inviolabie lake, 

] rry'd wiatever in the God-head lay, 

But eranyren'd members muſt be lopt away, 
Nefore the robler parts ate tainted to decay. 
There dwells below a race of Demi gods, 

Of nymphs in waters, and of fawns in woods: 
Who, though not worthy yet in hcaven to hve, 
Let them at leaf? er joy that carth e give. 
Can theſe be tought ſecurely lode* below, 
When 1 myſelt, who no ſuper.or krow, 

I, who have heaven and earth at my command, 
Have been attempred by L ycaon's hand - 

At this a murmur through the not went, 
And with one voice they vote Ins puniſhment. 
Thus, when confpiring traitors dat d to doom 
Tue tall of Cæſar, and in b:11 of none, 

The nations trembled with a p:0115 icar ; 

All anxious tor their earthly thuncercr : 

Nor was their cat. “ Car, leſs citem'd 

Ny thee, than that ot lica en tor Jove was ceem'd: 
Who with his hand, and voice, did fr r: tran 
Their murmurs, then reſum'd ſus ſpeech 4 za n. 
The Gods to tilence were compos'd. and fate 
With reverence due to his ſuperior ſtate. 

Cancel your p.ous cares; alr:ady he 
Has paid his debt to juſtice, and to ine. 

Yet wit hi, crimes, and wiat my judgments were, 

Remains tor me thus briefly to declare. 

The clamours of this vile dezenerate age. 

The cries of orphans, and th' oppreffor”s rage, 

Ha1 reach'd the ftars; 1 will deice d, (aid ;, 

In hope to prove this loud complarrt a le. 

Liſguis'd in human thape, I traveila round 

"The world, and more than what 1 heard, 1 ound. 

O'er Mz.:aius | rook my ſtzepy way, 

By caverns infamous for beaſts of prey: 

Then croſs d Cyi:ene, and the piny ſhade, 

More intamo s by curſt Lycaon made: 

Dark night had covered heaven and carth, before 

Jenter'd his unhoſpita: ile door. 

Juſt at my entrance, I difplay*d the fign 

That ſomew ut was approaching of divine. 

Ihe proſtrate people pray; the tyrant grins; 

And, adding prophanation to his tins, 

II try, ſaid he, and it a God appear, 

To prove ſus deity ſhall coſt him d car, 

*I'was late; the graceleſs wreich my death pre- 
| pares, 

When I ſhouid ſoundly ſleep, oppreſt with cares: 

Thus dire experiment he choſe, to prove 

It 1 were mortal, or undoubted Jove: 

But tirit hie had reſolv d to taſte my power: 

Not long hefore, but in a luckleſs hour, 

Some legartes ſent om the Moloſſian ſtate, 

Wete on a pracrtul errand come to treat: 

Oi theic he murders one, he bo ls the tieſh, 

Ard lays the mangled morie's in a ith : 

done part he roaſts ; then ſerves it up ſo dreſt, 

Ani bid, me welcome io this human teaſt. 

N ov'd w:ith diſdain, rac table 1 o'erturn'd ; 

Aud witt. avenging flaines the palace burn'd. 
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The tyrant, in a fright, for ſheſter gains 

The reighbouring fields, and ſcours long the viaing, 

No vung he fed, and fain he would have ſpol.c, 

nut human voice his brutal tongue forſeok 3 

About his lips the gather'd ſcam he cms, | 

And, breathing lauckier, Nil! with rage lic burrs, 

But on rhe bleating Rock ins fury turns, 

His mantie, now his hide, with ruzzed hairs 

'Clicaves to his hack; a famiſh'd face he bears 

| His amis deſcend, his thoulders fink away, 

To multiply his legs tor clace of prey. 

He eros a wolf, his hoarineſs remains, 

i And the fame ragt in other members reigns. 

(Hs eyes ſtill ſparkie in a narrower ſpacc, 

is jaws retain the grin and violence of his face. 

| This was a ſingle tuin, but not one 

Deferves fo juſt a pun. ſhment alone. 

{Mankind's a monſter, and tu' unzotly times, 

Conteder:te into gvile, are ſu on 10 crinics. 

Ail are alike involv'd in ill. and all 

Moſt by the ſame relentleſs fury fall. 

Thus ended he; the greater Gods aſſent, 

y ciamours urging his ſevere intent; 

The lef; fill up the cry tor puniſhment. 

Yet ſtill with pity they remember man; 

An! mourn as muci; as heaverly ſpirits can. 

= hey alk, when tiofe were loſt oi human birth, 

What he would do with all his vaſte of earth? 

I his difpcoptied world he would retign 

To heafts, a niute, and more ignoble line? 

Ne lected aitars muſt no longer ſmoke, 

If none were left tro worſhip and invoke. 

To whom te father of the Gods reply d: 

Lay that unneceffary ſear aſide : 

Mine be the care new people to provide, 

I will from wondrous principles ordain 

A race unlike the firſt, and try my {kill again. 
Already had he toſs'd rhe flaming brand, 

And ro!l'd the thunder in tis ſpacious hand; 

Preparing 10 diſcharge on ſeas and land: 

But ſtopt, to” fear, thus violently driven, 

The ſparks ſhould catch his axle-tree of heaven. 

Remembring, in the Fates, a time, when fire 

Si, ould io the hattlements of heaven aſpire, 

And all his blazing worlds above ſi;ould burn, 

And all th* interior globe to cinders turn. 

His dire artillery thus diſmiſs'd, he bent 

His thoughts to ſome ſecurer puniſhment : 

Concludes to pour a watery deluge down ; 

And, what he durſt not burn, reſolves to drown. 
The northern breath, that freezes floods, he binc>: 

With all the race of cloud-diſpelling winds : . 

The South he loos*d, who night and horror brings; 

And togs are ſhaken from lis flaggy wings. 

r rom his divided beard two ſtreams he pours ; 

His head and rheum eyes diſtil in ſhowers. 

With rain his robe and heavy mantle flow: 

And lazy miſts are lowering on his brow, 

Still as he ſwept along, with his clench'd fiſt, 

| He — 0 clouds; th* impriſon'd cloud> 


3 

The ſkies, from pole to pole, with peals reſound ; 
And ſhowers inlarg*d come pouring on the ground, 
hen, clad in colours of a various die, 

Junonian Iris breeds a new ſupply, 

lo iced the clouds impetuous rain deſcends ; 

The bearded corn beneath the burthen bends : 
Detrauded clowns deplore their periſh'd grain; 
And the long labours of the year are vain. 
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Nor from ispatrimorial heaven alone 
Is Jove content to pour his venzeance down: 

Aid from nis brot er of the ſexs he craves, 

10 help him wita auxiliary Waves. 

The watery ryrant calls his brooks and floods, 
Wo roll tom moſt; cuves, their moiſt abocies ; 
And with perpetual urns his palace fill : 

To whom in briet he thus imparts his will: 

Small exhortation needs; your powers errploy : 
And this bad world (fo ;ove requires) &cftroy, 

Let looſe tie reins to all your watery ftore: 
Hear down the Cans, and ohen every coor, 

The fioos, by rature eneinies to laid, 

And proudly ſwelling with tlieir nee command, 

Kemove tut living itones that ftopp*1 their way, 

And, guſhing from their fo-:rce, augment the {4 

Theu, wit his niace, their monarch ſtrock the 
around : 

With inward trembling eartli receiv'd the wound; 

And ring ftreamas a rea''y patltize found. 

Tic expanded waters gather on the pla. n, 

They float the fields, and overtop the gram : 

Tie, ruihing onwards, with a ſ.verpy ſu ay, 

B.ar flocks, and folds, and lab ouring hinds away. 

Nor fate tneir dwellings were ; tote ſap'd hy floods, 

'Licir houſes ſell upon tlicir Houthoid Golds. 

The ſolid piles, too ſtrongiy hu. It to fall, 

High o'cr their heads beltivid a watery wall. 

Now ttcas and cart i were in contutrion loft; 

A wcr.d of waters, and without a coaſt. 

One climbs a cliff; one in his boat is horne. 
And piougus above, wit late he 10w'd lis corn. 
Others o er chimney tops and turrets row, 

And drop their anchors on the meats het: 

Ur, downward driven, they bruite the tender vine; 
Or, toſs'd alot, are knock'd againit a pine. 

An1 where of late the kids had cropp'd tie graſs, 
Ine monſters of the deep now take their place. 
Inſuiting Nereids on the cities ride, 

And wond: rng dolphins o'er the palace glice. 

On leaves, and maits of mighty oaks, they brouze 
And their broad fins entangle in the houghs. 

The tr:igited woli now fwims among the ſheep ; 
The yellow lion wanders in the deep : 

Ei, rapid force no longer helps the boar: 

The ſtay ſwims fatter than he ran beſore. 

Tie fowls, long beating on their wings in vain, 
Deſpair of land, and drop into the main. 

Now hills and vales no more diſtinction know, 
And levei'd nature lies oppreſs d below. 

The moſt of mortals perith in the flood, 

The (mall remainder dies for want of food. 

A mountain of ſtupendous height there ſtands 
Betv ixt th* Athenian and Beeotian land,; 

The bound of ſtuitful fields, while fields they were, 
But then a field of waters did appear: 
Parnaſſus is its name; whoſe forky riſe 


Mounts through the clouds, and mates the loſty Thus in devotion having eas'd their grief, 


ſkies. 

High on the ſummit of this dubious cliff, 
Deucal-on watting moor'd his little ſkiff. 
He with his wife were only left behind 
Ot perith'd man; they two were human-kind. 
The mountain-nymphs and Themis they adore, 
And from her oracles relief implore. 
The moſt uyright of mortal nen was he; 
The moſt fincere and holy woman, ſhe. 

When jupiter, ſurveying earth from high, 
Beh-1d it in a lake of water lie, 
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That, where ſo many milllons lat: y liv'd, 
But two, the beſt of cither ſex, ſurviv'd, 
He loog'd the northern wind; fierce Boas flies 
1% puff away the clonds, and purhe the fries; 
Sercnely, while he hows, the vapors driven 
Diſcover heaven to cath, and carthi to heaven. 
The billows tall, while Yepture lays huis mace 
On the rough fea, and fmeoths its fur:ow d lace. 
Alrcady 1r.ton, at lis call. appears 
Above the waves: a 1yrian robe he wears; | 
And in tus hand a crooked trumpet hear. 
The fo. ere1zn bids him peace:ul foun's infpire, 
And give tue waves the ſignal to retire. 
His writhen thell he table, whoſe narrow vent 
Grows hy degrees into a large extent; 
Tien gives it breath; the blaſt, with doubling ſound, 
Russ the wide cir. u:t of the world around. 
Tic fun firſt heart it, in his early Faſt, 
And met the 1attlin ; echo. in the Weſt. 
Che waters, liſtening to tie trumps ror, 
e tie ſummons and fo fake the (hore. 
A tin circumteten © of hid ar pears g 
ard cntu, bet not at once, her v;ſage rears, 
And perps uon the fears hom upper grounds: 
The ftro.ums hut jut centauud within their bounds, 
Ry Gow degrees into their channels craw! 
And carth inctents as the wate“s tall. 
in longer tum th. tops of trees appears 
Which mud on their 414tonon'd branches hear. 
At length the World was all te ſtor'd to view, 
Zut de ſolate, and of a fickly live : 
Nature beheld herſelf, and ſtood aghaſt, 
A diſmal deſert, and a ſilent Watte. 
Which when Deuc al'on, with a piteous look, \ 
Zchcid, he wept, and thus to Pyrrt.a ſpoke: ' 
Oh wie, oh tifter, oh of all thy kind ; 


Che beit and only creature leſt behind, 

By kindred, love, and now by &angers join'd ; 
Of multitudes, who br. ath'd the common air, 
We two remain a ſpecies in a pair: 

The reit the ſeas have ſwallow*d ; nor have we 
Ev n of this wretched life a certainty. 

The clouds are ſtil above; and, while I ſpeak, 
A ſecond deluge oꝰer our leads may break. 
Should 1 be ſnatch'd from lence, and thou remain, 
Wirizout relief, oi partner of thy pain, 

How could'ſt thou ſuch a wretched lite ſuſtain ? 
Should 1 be left, and thou be loit, the ſca, 

Chat bury'd her I lov'd, ſhouid bury me. 

Oh could our fathcr his old arts inſpire, 

And make me heir of his inſorming fire, 

{hat fo I might aboliſh'd man retrieve, 

And periſh'd people in new ſouls might live ! 

But Heaven is plcas'd, nor ought we to complain, 
That we th* examples of mankind, remain. 

He ſaid; the careful couple join their tears, 


| The ftream was troubled, but the ford they knew. 


They ſprinkle firſt their garments and their head, 


Betore the gradua: proftrate they ador d. 


And then invoke the Gods with pious prayers, 


From ſacred oracles they ſeek relict : 
And to Cephiſus* brook their way purſue : 


With living waters in the fo'1ntain bred, 

Then took the way which to the temple led. 
The roofs were all defil'd with moſs and mire, 
The deſert altar. void of ſolemn fre. 


The pavement kifs'd ; and tlius the faint imple. 'd. 
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O righteous Themis, if the powers above 

By prayers are bent to pity, and to love; 

It h an +1. ſ-ries can move their mind; 

If yet they can forgive, and yet he kind; 

Teli how we may reftore, by ſecond birth, 

Man cin, and people deſolated earth. 

Tun thus the gracious Goddeſe, nodding, ſaid; 
Depart, ar.d witi your veſtments veil your head: 
And ſtoopmg lovely down, with looſen'd zones, 
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Conception makes; and fighting, till they mix, 

Their mingled atoms in each other fix. 

I'hus nature's hand the genial bed 

With friendly diſcord, and with fruitful wars. 
From hence the ſurface of the ground with mud 

And lime beſmear'd (the faces of the flood) 

Receiv'd the rays of heaven; and, ſucking in 

The ſeeds of heat, new creatures did begin: 


Some were of ſeveral ſorts produc'd before ; 


Throw each hetund your hacks your mighty mo- But of new monſters earth created more; 


ther*s bones. 
Amaz'd tue pair, and mute with wonder, ſtand, 
Till Pyrrha firſt retus*d the dire command. 
Forbid it heaven, ſaid (ze, that i ſhould trar - 
'T hoſe holy relics from the ſepulchre. 
They ponder'd the myfic::10us words avain, 
For ſeine new ſenſe ; and long they ſought in vain. 
At length Deucahon clcar'd his cloudy brow, 
And ſaid, The dark ænigma will allow 
A meaning; which ii well 1 underſtand, 
From ſacrilege will free the God's command; 
This earth our mighty mother is, the ſtones 
In her capaciovs budy are her bones : 
Theſe we mult caſt behind. With hope, and fear, 
The woman did the new ſolution hear : 
The man diftices in his own avgury, 
And doubts the Gods; yet bott, icſolre to try. 
Deſcending from the mount, theq firſt unbind 
Their veſts, and veil'd they ca“ the ſtoncs behind: 
The flones (a miracle to mortal view, 
But long tradition make. it paſs for true) 
Did firit the rigour of tueir kind expel, 
And ſuppled into ſoitneſo as they fell : 
Then ſwell'd, and ſwelling by degrees grew warm ; 
And took the rudiments of human form ; 
Imp< fe ſhapes, in marble ſuch ave ſeen, 
When the rude chizzcl does the man texin ; 
Wiule yet the roughneſs of the ſtone remains, 
Without the rifing muſcles and the veins. 
The ſappy parts, and next reſembling juice, 
Were turn'd to mo.ſture, tor the body's uſe : 
Supplying kumours, blood, and rouriſhment : 
The reſt, too ſolid to receive a bent, 
Converts to bones; and what was once a vein, 
Its former name and nature did retain. 
By help of power divine, in little ſpace, 
What the man threw atſum'd a manly ſace; 
And what the wife renew*'d the female race. 
Hence we derive our nat re, born to bear 
Laborious life, and harden'd into care. 

The reſt of animals, from teeming earth 
Produc'd in various forms receiv'd their birth. 
The native moiſture, in its cloſe retreat, 
Digeſted by the ſun's #therial heat, 

As in a kindly womb, began to breed: 

Ihen ſweil'd, and quicken'd by the vital ſeed. 
And ſome in lef:, and tome in longer ſpace, 
Were ripen'd into form, and took a ſeveral face. 
Thus when the Nile from Yharian fields is fied, 
And ſecks with cbbing tides his ancient bed, 
The fat manure with heavenly fire is warm'd ; 
And cruſted creatures, as in wombs, are form'd : 


Thee, Python too, the wondering world to 

And the new nations with fo dire a ſight, 

So monſtrous was his bulk, fo large a ſpace 

Did his vaſt body and long train embrace ; 

Whom Phoebus haſking on a bank eſpy'd, 

Ere now the God his arrows had not try'd, 

But on the trembling deer, or mountain- goat ; 

At this new quarry he prepares to ſhoot 

I hough every ſhait took place, he ſpent the — 


Unwillingly, but yet ſhe brought to light 
fright 


Of his full quiver ; and twas long before 

Th' expiring ſerpent wallow*d in his gore. 

Then, to preſerve the fame of ſuch a deed, 

For Python ſlain, he Pythian games decreed, 

Where noble youtlis for maſterſhip ſhould ſtrive, 

To quoit, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive. 

The prize was fame, in witneſs of rerown, 

An oaken garland did tie victor crown. 

The laurel was not yet for triumph born ; 

But every green alike by Phoebus worn 

Did, with promiſcuous grace, his flowing locks 
adorn. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF DAPHNE 
INTO A LAUREL. 


THE firſt and faireſt of his loves was ſhe, 
Whom not blind tortune, but the dire decree 
If angry Cupid forc*d him to deſire: 
aphne her name, and Peneus was her fire. 
Swell'd with the pride that new ſucceſs attends, 
He ſees the ftripling, while his how he bends, 
And thus inſults him: Thou laſcivious boy, 

Are arms like theſe for children to employ ? 
Know, ſuch atchievements are my proper claim; 
Due to my vigour an1 unerring aim: 
|Acfiſtleſs are my ſhafts ; and Python late, 

in ſuch a feather*d death, has found his fate. 
Cale up thy torch, and lay my weapons by; 
With that the feeble ſouls of lovers fry. 

To whom the ſon of Venus thus reply'd : 
Phcebus, thy ſhafts are ſure on all befige ; 

But mme on Phœbus: mine the fame ſhall be 
Of all thy conqueſts, when I conquer thee. 

He ſaid, and ſoaring ſwiftly wing'd his flight ; 
Nor ſtopt but on Parnaſſus? airy height. 

Two different ſhaſts he from his quiver draws; 
One to repel defire, and one to cauſe. 
One ſhaft is pointed with reſulgent gold, 


Theſe, when they. turn the glebe, the peafants,” To bribe the love, and make the Jover bold: 


find : 
Some rude, and yet unfiniſi.'d in their kind: 
Short of their limbs, a !zme impertie birth; 
Ore half alive, and one of lifeleſs earth. 
For heat and moiſture when in bodies join'd, 
The temper that retults from either kind 


One blunt, and tipt with lead, whoſe baſe allay 

|Provol.cs diſdain, and drives.defire away. 

The blunted bolt againſt the nymph he dreſt: 

Nut with the ſharp transfix d Apollo's breaſt. 
Th' cnamour*d Deiry purſues the chace ; 

| Ihe ſcornful damſcl ſhuns his loath'd embrace : 
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In hunting beaſts of prey her youth employs z 

And Pheebe rivals in her rural joys. 

With naked neck ſhe goes, and ſhoulders bare 

And with a fillet binds her flowing hair. 

By many ſuitors ſought, ſhe mocks their pains, 

And ſti her vow'd virginity maintains 

Inpatient of a yoke, the name of bride 

She ſhuns, and hates the joys ſhe never try'd. 

On wilds and wood ſhe fixes her deſire : 

Nor knows what youth and kindly love inſpire. 

Her father chides her oft: Thou ow'ſt, ſays he, 

A huſband to thyſelf, a ſon to me 

She, like a crime, abhors the nuptial bed: 

She giows with l luſhes, and ſhe hangs her head. 

Then, cafting round his neck her tender arms, 

Sootlies him with blandiſhments and filial charms: 

Give me, m. y lord, ſhe faid, to live, and dic, 

A ſpotleſs maid, without the marriage: tie. 

*Tis but a ſmall requeſt; I beg no more 

Than what Diana's father gave before. 

The good old fire was ſoften'd to conſent ; 

But ſaid, her wiſh would prove her puniſhment : 

For ſo much youth, and ſo much beauty join'd, 

d the ſtate, which her deſires deſign'd. 

The God of light, aſpiring to her bel, 

Hopes what he ſecks, with flattering fancies ſed; 

And is by his own oracles miſled. 

And as in empty fields the ſtubble burns, 

Or nightly travellers, when day returns, 

Their uſcleſs rorches on dry hedges throw, 

That catch the flames, and kindle all the row; 

So burns the God, conſuming in deſire, 

And feeding in his breaſt the fruitleſs fire : 

Her well-turn'd neck he view'd (her neck was 


; 


bare) 
And on her ſhoulders her diſhevel'd hair: 


Oh, were it comb'd, ſaid hie, with what a grace 

Would every waving curl become her face ! 

He view'd her eyes, like heavenly lamps that 
ſhone |! 

He view*d her lips, too ſweet to view alone, 

Her taper fingers, and her panting breaſt ; 

He praiſes all he ſees, and for the reit 

Swift as the wind, the damſel fled away, 

Nor did for theſe alluring ſpeeches ſtay : 

Stay, nymph, he cry'd, I follow, not a foe: 

Thus from the Lion trips the trembling Doe ; 

Thus from the Wolf the frighten'd Lamb removes, 

And from purſuing Falcons fearful Doves ; 

Thou ſhunn'ſ a God, and ſhunn'ſt a God, that 

Ah, leſt ſome thorn ſhould pierce thy tender foot, 

Or thou ſhould'ſt fall in flying my purſuit | 

To ſharp uneven ways thy ſteps decline ; 

Abate thy ſpeed, and I will bate of mine. 

Yet think from whom thou doſt ſo raſhly fly; 

Nor baſely born, nor ſhepherd's ſwain am 1. 

Perhaps thou know'ſt not my ſuperior ſtate ; 

Me Claros, Delphos, Tenedos obey ; 

Theſe hands the Patareian ſceptre ſway. 

The king of Gods begot me: what ſhall be, 

Or is, or ever was, in fate, I ſee. 

Mine is th' invention of the charming lyre ; 

Sweet notes and heavenly numbers 1 inſpire. 

ure is my bow, unerring is my dart; 


Believes the beauries yet unſeen are beſt. 
loves. 
And from that ignorance. proceeds thy hate, 
But ah! more deadly his, who picrc'd my heart. 
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Me ſicine is mine, what herbs and ſimples grow 
In fields and foreſts, all their powers I know 
And am the great phyſician call'd below. 
Alas, that fields and foreſts can afford 
No remedies to heal their love-fick lord! 
To cure the pains of love, no plant avails; 
And his own phyfic the phyſician fails. 

She heard not half, ſo furiouſly ſhe flies, 
And on her ear th* imperfe accent dies. 
Fear gave her wings ; and as ſhe fled, the wind 
Increafing ſpread her flowing hair behind ; 
And left her legs and thighs expos'd to view; 
Which made the God more eager to purſue. 
The God was young, and was too hotly bent 
To loſe his time in empty compliment: 
But led by love, and fir d by {ach a fight, 
Impetuouſly purſued his near delight 

As when th' impatient greyhound, ſlipt from ſar, 
Rounds o'er the glehe, to courſe the fearful hare, 
She in her ſpc:4 does all her ſafety lay; 
And he with double ſpecd purſues the prey; 
Oer runs her at the firting turn, and licks 
His chaps in vain, and blows upon the flix: 
She 'ſcapes, and for the neighbouring, covert ſtrives, 
And, gaining ſhelr-r, doubts if yet ſhe lives: 
If little things with great we compare, 
Such was the God, and ſuch the flying fair: 
She, urg'd by fear, her feet did ſwiftly move; 
But he more ſwiftly, who was urg'd by love. 
He gathers ground upon her in the chace : 
Now breathes upon her hair, with nearer pace ; 
And juſt is faſtening on the wiſh'd embrace. 
The nympn grew pale, and in a mortal fright, 
Spent with the labour of ſo long a flight ; 
And now deſpairinz caſt a mournful look, 
Upon the ſtreams of her paternal brook: 
Oh, help, the cry'd in this extremeſt need, 
If Water-Gods are Deities indeed: 
Gape, earth, and this unhappy wretch intomb: 
Or change my torm whence all my forrows come, 
Scarce had ſhe finiſh'd, when her feet ſhe found 
Benumb'd witlr cold, and faſtenꝰd to the ground: 
A filmy rind about her body grows, 
Her hair to leaves, her arms extend to boughs : 
The nymph is all into a laurel gone, 
The ſmoothneſs of her (kin remains alone. 
Yet Phoebus loves her ſtill, and, caſting round 
Her bole, his arms, ſome little warmth he found. 
The tree ſtill panted in th* unfiniſh'd part, 
Not wholly vegetivc, and heav' d her heart. 
He fix'd his lips vpon the trembling rind; 
It ſwerv'd afide, and his embrace declin'd. 
To whom the God: Becauſe thou canſt not be 
My miſtreſs, I efpouſe thee for my tree: 
Be thou the prize of honour and renown ; 
The deathleſs poet, and the poem, crown. 
Thou ſhalt the Roman feſtivals adorn, 
And, after poets, be by victors worn. 
Thou ſhalt returning Cæſar's triumph grace.; 
When pomps ſhall in a long proceſſion paſs : 
Wreath'd on the poſt before his palace wait ; 
4nd be the ſacred guardian of the gate: 
Secure from thunder, and unharm'd by Jove, 
Unfading as th immortal pgwcrs above: 
And as the locks of Phoebus are unſhorn, 
So ſhall perpetual green thy boughs adorn. 
The gratcful tree was pleas'd with what he ſaid, 


And ſhook the ſhady honours bf her head. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF io INTO AV 
HEIt ER. 


AN ancient ſoreſt in Theffalia grovrs ; 
Which Iempe's pleaſant valley dot s incloſ”; 
Through this the rapid Penevus takes his courſe ; 
rom Pindus rolling with impetuons force : 
Mitts from the river's mighty fall arifc; 

And deadly damps incloſe the cloudy ſkies : 

Perpetual fogs are naneing © er the wood ; 

And ſounds of waters deaf the neigi:hout hood, 

Deep in a rocky cave, he m:kes arede : 

A manſion proper for a mourning (ol. 

Here he giv-s audience; ifſuing out cecrees 

To rivers, his dependent Deities. 

On this occaſion hither they rc: ot, 

To pay their homage, and ro make their court, 

All doubtful, whetl«r to coMgratulate 

His daughter*s honovr, or lament her ſat-. 

Sperc'.us, crown'd with poplar, tirſt apprars: 

nen old Apicanus came crown'd with year» : 

Enipeus turhulent. Amphryſos tine; 

And Tas laſt with lagg ing waters came. 

Then of his kindred hooks a numerous throng 

Condole his lots, and bring their uns along 

Not one was wanting oi the watrry t ain, 

That fAll'd luis flood, or minzled with the main, 

But Inachus, who, in his cave aloe, 

Wep: not another's lofTes, but us own; 

For ins dear lo, whether ſtray'd or dead, 

To lim uncertain, doubtful tears he ſhed. 

He ſougut her through the world, hut ſou ht in vain ; 

And, no where finding, rather tear*d her flain. 
Her juſt returning from her father*s brook, 

Jove had beheld with a detir;ng look ; 

And, oh, fair daugl:ter ot the food, he ſaid, 

Worthy alone of ſove's imperial bed, 

Happy whoever ſhall thoſe charms pofTc ſo! 

The king ot Gods (nor is thy lover leſs) 

Invites thee to yon coaler thudes, to ſhun 

The icorching rays of the meridian ſun. 

Nor thalt thou tempt the dangers of the grove 

Alone without a guide; the guide is Jove. 

No puny power, but he, whote high command 

Is unconfin d, o rules the ſeas and land, 

Ard tempers thunder in his a ful hand. 

Oh, fly not (tor ſhe fled from his embrace 

O'er Lerna's paſtures! : he purſued the chace 

Along the (haces of the Lyrcæan plain; 

At leneth the God who never aſks in vain, 

Invoiy'd witn vapours, i nitating night, 

Loi. ant carth; and then ſuppreſsꝰd her flight, 

And mingling force with love, enjoy'd the full 

delight. 

Mean- time the \ealous Juno, from on high 

Survey d the truitiul fields of Arcady; 

And wonder'd that the miſt ſhould over- run 

The face of day-ligl.t, and obſcure the ſun. 

No natural cauſe ſhe found, from brooks or bogs, 

Or marthy low lands to produce the fogs : 

Then round the ſkies ſhe ſought for Jupiter, 

Her faithleſs huſband; but no Jove was there. 

Suſpecting now the worſt, Or 1, ſhe ſaid, 

Am much miſtaken, or am much hetray'd. 

With fury ſhe precipitates her flight; 

Diſpels the ſhadows ot diſſembled night, 

And to the day reſtores his native light. 
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Th almielry leac her, careful to prevent 

Ihe conſequence, foreſecing her deſcent. 

Transforms his miſtreſs in a trice: and now 

in lo s place appears a lovely cow. 

So fleck her fin, fo faritlef; was ber make, 

v' ſuno did unwillins pleaſure take 

To ſce ſo fair a rival of her love; 

And what ſhe was, and whence, enquir'd of ove: 

Of what fair herd, and from what pedigree ? 

The Cod half-cavtht, was ſo c d upon a lie; 

And ſaid, ſhe ſprung from earth. She took the 
word, 

And bezz'd the bearteous heifer of her lord. 

nat ſhould he & ? tis equal ſhame to Jove, 

Gr to relinquiſh, or hetray his love: 

Yet to refufe ſo flieht a gift, would be 

But more t' increaſe his conſort's jealouſy + 

Thus fear, and love, by turns his heort aſſail'd ; 

| Are ttronver love had re at lergth prevail d; 

put ſore faint hope remain d, his jealovs queen 

Had ror the miſtreſ, t rough the heiter ſeen. 

The cavtious Godcefe of her gift poſſeſt, 

Vet harbour*d ax ous tl ouchts within her breaſt; 

As the who knew the falſeio04 of her ove, 

And juſtly tear'd ſome new relapſe of love. 

Which to prevent, and to ſecure her care, 

Jo truſty Arcus ſhe commits the fair. 

The head of Argus (as with ſtars the ſkies) 
Was compatl.*d round, and wore an hundred eyes. 
But two by turns their lids n Number ſteep; 
The reft on duty ſtill their Nation keep; 

Nor could the total confiellation ſleep. 

Thus, ever preſent, to his eyes and mind, 

His charge was ſtill before him, thoveh beliind, 

In fields he ſuffer*d her io fee hy day; 

But, when the ſetting ſun to nicht gave way, 

The captive cow he ſummon d with a call, 

And drove her back, and ty'd her to the ſtall. 

On leaves of rrees and bitter herbs ſhe fed, 

Heaten was her caropy, hare earth her Led; 

So hardly lode'd : and to digeſt her food, 

She drank tom trouled fireams defil'd with. 
mud, 

Jer woful ſtory fain ſhe would have told, 

With hands upheld, but had no hands to hold. 

Her head to her ungentle keeper bow*d, 

She ſtrove to ſpeak ; ſhe ſpoke not. but ſhe low d. 

Afﬀrighred with the noiſc, ſhe look*d around, 

And ſeem'd t' inquire the author of the ſound. 

Once on the banks where often ſhe had play d 
(Her father's banks) ſhe came, and there ſurvey*d 
Her alter'd viſage, and her branching head; 

And ftarting from herſelf ſhe would have fied. 
Her feilow-nymphs, familiar to her eyes, 
Beheld but knew her not in this diſguiſe. 

Ev*n Inachus himſelf was ignorant; 

And in his daughter did his daughter want. 
She follow*d where her fellows went, as ſhe 
Were till a partner of the company: 

They ſtroke her neck; the gentle heifer ſtands, 
And her neck offers to their ſtroking hands: 
Her father gave her graſs; the graſs ſhe took; 
And lick'd his palms, and caſt a piteous look; 
And in the language of her eyes ſhe ſpoke. 

She would have told her name, and aſk'd relief, 
But, wanting words, in tears ſhe tells her grief. 
Which with her foot ſhe makes kim underſtand ; 
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Ah wretched me ! her mournful father cry'd; 
She with a ſigh to -o-e/c4ed e reply 'd: 

About her milk-white neck his arins he rhrew ; 
And wept, and then theſe tender words enſue : 
And art thou ſhr, whom I have fouztt around 
The world, and have at length fo ſadly tound ? 
o found, is worſe than loſt: with mutual words 
Thou anſwe*.1 not, no voice thy tongue atio: ds :; 
But 1igis are deeply drawn from out thy breatt; 
And ſpeech deny'd by lowing is exp.efs'd. 
Unkuowing, 1 prepat'd thy bridal bed; 

With empiy hopes of happy iſſuc f. d. 

But now the huſband of a leid muſt be 

Thy mate, and beiiowing ois thy progeny. 

Oh, were I mortal, deati might bring relief! 
But now my GoJ-head but exten my grief; 
Proionzs my wor's, of which no end I tre, 

And mates me curſe my 1mmertal:ty. 

More had be ſaid, but, fearful of her ſtay, 

The ſtarry guardian drove his charge away 

To ſome freſn paſture ; on a h iv height 

He fate lumſcll, and kept her itil in tight. 


.... ———— 


THE EYES OF ARGUS TRAVSFORMED 
IN1QO A PEACOCK'S TRAIN. 


Now Jove no longer could her ſafferings bear: 

But call'd in hafte lis airy m«T-nger, 

The fon of Maia, with ſevere decree 

To kill the Keeper, and to ict lier free, 

With ail lus harnefs ſoon t e Con was ſped; 
His flying hut was taſten'd on lus head; 

Wings on his hecls were hung, and in his hand 
He holds the virtue of the ſnaky wand. 

The liquid air his moving pions wound, 
And, in the moment, ſhoot lum on che ground. 
Betore lit came in tiglit, the crafty Cod 

His wines diſmiſs'd, but itil] retain'd his rod: 
That ſlecp- procuring wand wiſe Hermes took, 
But made it ſcem to fight a thepherd's hook. 
With this he did a herd of goats control; 
Which by the way he met, and il. ly ſtole. 

Clad like a country ſwain, lie pip'd, and ſung; 
And playing d:0+e his olli troop along. 

Wit pleaſure Argus the muſician heeds ; 
Bat wonders much at t ole new vocal reeds. 
And wioſo'er thou art, my friend, ſaid he, 

Up hither drive thy goats, and play by me: 

This h.1] has brouze for them, and thade for thee. 
The God, who was witiz eaſe indluc'd to climb, 
Began diſcourſe to paſs away the time; 

And ſtill betwixt his tuneſul pipe he plies: 

And watch'd his hour, to cloſe the keeper's eyes. 
With much ado, he partly kept awake; 

Not ſuffering all his eyes repoſe to take: 

And afk'd the ſtranger, who d.d recds inven', 
And whence became ſo rare an inſtrument. 


————  ——— — RC 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF SYRINX 
INTO REEDS. 


Then Hermes thus; a nymph of late there was, 
Whoſe heavenly form hr te:lows did ſurpaſs, 
The price and joy of fair Arcadia's plains ; 
Celov'd by Deities, ao." d by ſwains : 


Syrinx her name, by Sylvans oft purſu'd, 

As oft the did the Juſttul Cos delude: 
| The rural and the wood land powers diſdain'd; 
| Wah Cynth.2 hunted, and her rites maintam'd > 
Line nabe clat, ev'n Phoebe's ſelf the ſeems, 
So tail, ſo ſtraight, ſuch well-proportion'd limbs: 
he niceſt «ye Ad no diſtinction know, 
Nut that the Goddeſs hate a golden bow : 
Miſtingulſh'd thus, the fight ſhe cheated too. 
Deſcending trom Lycus, Pan admires 
| Te matchle(s nymph, and burns with new defires. 

A crown ot pine upon his head he wore ; 

And thus began her pity to implore. 
(Bur, ere he thus ben, the took her flight 
{So {wiit, ſne was alreadly out of fight. 
Nor ſta *d to hear the courtſhip of the Cod : 
nut bent her coutſe do Ladon's gentle flood: 
here by che river ſtopt, and tir'd before, 
Relief trom water-r:ymphs her prayers implore. 
No v wlule the juttfu! God, with ſpeedy pace, 


Jun thougut to ſtrain her in a ſtrict embrac-, 


lace. 
And while he fizhs his ill ſucceſs to find, 
The tender canes were ſhaken hy the wind 
And brewit'd a mournful ar, unheard before : 
That, much ſorprizing Pan, yet pleas'd him 


more. 


He fi.ls his arms with reeds, new rifing oa the j 


| 
Admiring tius ne w muſic, Thou, he ſaid, 


Who canſt not be the partner of my bed, 

At leaft ſhalt he the confort of my mind ; 

And, often, often to my lips be join'd. 

He form'd the reeds, pro0:tior''d as they are: ? 


| Unequal in their length, and wax'd with care, 


They ſtill retain the name of his ungrateful fair. 
While Hermes pip'd, and ſung, and told his tale, 
The kevper*s winking eyes began to fail, 
And drowſy flucaber on the lids to creep; 
Till all the watchman was at length aſleep. 
Then ſoon the God his voice and fons ſuppreſt ; 
And with his powerſul rod confirm'd his reſt : 
Witl.out delay his crooked falchion drew, 
And at one fatal ſtroſ e the keeper flew. 
| 20wn from the rock ſell the ditever'd heal, 
Opening its eyes in death, and falling bled ; 
And mark*d the patſaze with a crimſon trail : 
Thus Argus lies in pieces, cold and pale; 
And all his hundred cyes, with all their light, 
Are clos'd at once, in one perpetual night. 
Tizeſe Juno takes, that they no more may fail, 
And ſpreads them in her pcacochs's caudy tail. 
Impatient to revenge her injur'd bed, 
She wreaks her anger on her rival's head; 
With turies frights her from her native home, 
And drives her gadding round the world to roam: 
Nor ceas'd her madneſs and her flight, betore 
She touch'd the limits of the Pharian ſhore. 
jAt length arriving on the banks of Nile, 
Wearicd with length of ways, and worn with toil, 


{She laid her down : and, leaning on her knees, 
Invok'd the cauſe of all her miſeries: 


And caſt her languitking regards above, 

For help tom heaven, and her ungtrate ful ſove. 

She field, the wept, ſhe low*d ; *rwas all ſhe could; 
And with unkindneſs ſeem'd to tax the God. 

Laft, with an humble prayer, ſhe bege'd repoſe, 

Ir death at leaſt to finiſh all her wo:s. 

ove heard her vows, and, with a flatteting lev, 
WEE: Lei af ro jealcus Juno ſ oke. 
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Hie caſt his arms about her neck, and ſaid : 

Dame, reſſi ſecure ; no more thy nuptial bed 

This nymph ſhall violate ; by Styx I ſwear, 

And every oath that binds the "Thunderer. 

The Goddeſs was appeas d: and at the word 

Was Io to her former ſhape reftor'd. 

The rugged hair began to fall away ; 

The ſweetneſs of her eyes did only ſtay, 

Though not ſo large; her crooked horns decreaſe; 

The wideneſs of her jaws and noftrils ccaſe: 

Her hoofs and hands return, in little pace ; 

The five long taper fingers take their place ; 

And nothing of the heifer now is ſeen, 

Befide the naked whiteneſs of her ſkin. 

Erected on her feet ſhe walks avain, 

And two the duty of the four ſuſtain. 

She tries her tongue, her filence ſoftly breał 

And fears her former lowings when the ſpeaks : 

A Goddeſs now through all th* Egyptian ſtate; 

And ferv'd by prieſts, who in white linen wait. 
Her ſon was Epaphus, at length beliey'd 

The fon of Jove, and as a God receiv'd. 

With facrifice adoi d, and public prayers, 

He common temples with his mother ſhares. 

Equal in years, and rival in renown 

With Epaphus, the youthful Phacton, 

Like honour claims, and hoaſts his fire the ſun. 

His haughty looks, and his aſſuming air, 

The ſon of Ifis could no longer bear: 

Thou tak*ſt thy mother's word too far, ſaid he, 

And haſt uſurp'd thy boaſted pedigree. 

Go, baſe pretender to a borrow*d name ! 

Thus tax'd, he bluſh'd with anger, and with ſhame ; 

But ſhame repreſs'd his rage: the daunted youth 

Soon ſezks his mother, and enquires the truth: 

Mother, ſaid he, this infamy was thrown 

By Epaphus on you, and me your ſon. 

He ſpoke in public, told it to my face: 

Nor durſt I vindicate the dire diſgrace : 

Ev*n TI, the bold, the ſenfible of wrong, 

Reftrain'd by ſhame, was forc'd to hold my tongue. 

To hear an open ſlander, is a cui ſe: 

But not to find an anſwer, is a worſe. 

If I am heaven-begot, aſſert your ſon 

By ſome ſure ſign; and make my father-known, 

To right my honour, and redeem your own. 

He ſaid, and ſaying caft his arms about 

Her neck, and begg'd her to reſolve the doubt. 
Tis hard to judge if Clymene were mov'd 

More by his pray'r, whom ſhe fo dearly lov'd, 

Or more with fury fir d, to find her name 

Traduc'd, and made the ſport of common fame. 

She itretchꝰd her arms to heaven, and nx d her eyes 

On that fair planet that adorns the ſkies ; 

Now by thoſe beams, ſaid ſhe, whoſe holy fires 

Conſume my breaſt, and kindle my defires ; 

By him who ſees us both, and chears our fight, 

By him, the public miniſter of light, 

I ſwear that Sun begot thee: if 1 lye, 

Let him his chearful influence deny: 

Let him no more this perjur d creature ſee, 

And ſhine on all the world but only me. 

If (till you doubt your mother's innocence, 

His eaſtern manfion is not far from hence ; 

With little pains you to his levee go, 

And from him li your parentage may know. 

With joy th* ambitious youth his mother heard, 

And enger ſor the” journey ſoon prepar d. 
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He longs the world beneath him to ſurvey ; 

To guide the chariot, and to give the day: 

From Merot's burning ſands he bends his courſe, 
Nor lefs in India feels his father's force ; 

His travel urging, till he came in fight, 


And ſaw the palace by the purple light. 
— — — 
MELEAGER and ATALANTA. 
our OF THE EIGHTH Book of = 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 
Cox x x cox to the former SToz v. 


Ovid, hing told how Theſeus had freed Athens from 
the tribute of clildren, which wvas impoſed on them by 
Minos king of Creta, by killing the Minotaur, here 
males a digreſſion to the flory of Mlcager and Ata- 
lanta, which is one of the moſt inartificial connefFions 
in ail the Metamorphoſes : for he only Jays, that 
Tielers chtained juck konour from that combat, that 
all Greece had recrurſe to him in their neceſſities ; and, 
among ſi others, Calydon ; though the hero of that 
eourtry, prince Meleager, vas then living. 


ROM him, the Caledonian ſought relief; 
1 Though valiant Meleagrus was their chief. 
The cauſe, a boar, who ravag'd far and neat : 
Of Cynthia's wrath, th' avenging miniſter. 
For Oeneus, with autumnal plenty bleſs'd, 
In zifts to heaven his gratitude expreſs'd: 
Cull'd ſheaves, to Ceres ; to Lyzus, wine ; 
To Pan, and Pales, offer'd ſheep and kine ; { 
And fat of olives to Minerva's ſhrine. 
Beginning from the rural Gods, his hand 

Was liberal to the powers of high command: 
Each Deity in every kind was bleſs d, 
Till at Diana's fane th* invidious honour ceas*d. 
Wrath touches ev'n the Gods; the queen of night, 
Fir*d with diſdain, and jealous of her right, 
Unhonour*d though I am, at leaſt ſaid ſhe, 
Not unreveng'd that impious act ſhall be. 
Swift as the word, ſhe ſped the boar away, 
| With charge on thoſe devoted fields to prey. 

No larger bulls th* Ægyptian paſtures feed, 
And none ſo large Sicilian meadows breed: 
His eyc-balls glare with fire, ſuffus'd with blood ; 
His neck ſhoots up a thickſet thorny wood ; 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears, 
And ſtands erected, like a field of ſpears. 
Froth fills his chaps, he ſends a grunting ſound, 
And part he churns, and part befoams the ground. 
For tuſks with Indian elephants he 
And Jove's own thunder from his mouth he drove. 
He burns the leaves ; the ſcorching blaſt invades 
The tender corn, and ſhrivels-up the blades : 
Or, ſuffering not their yellow beards to rear, 
He tramples down the ſpikes, and intercepts the 


year. 
In vain the barns expect their promis'd load, 
Nor barns at home, nor reeks are heap'd abroad: 
In vain the hinds the threſhing-floor prepare, 
And exerciſe their flails in empty air. 
With olives ever green the ground is ſtrow'd, 
And grapes ungather'd ſhed their generous blood. 


* 
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Amid the fold he rages, nor the ſheep All ſtood with their protended ſpears prepar d, 
Their ſhepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can] With broad tieel heads the brandiſh'd weapons glar'd 
keep. The heaſt im-petLous with his tuſks afide 

From fields to walls tlie frighted rabble run, Deals gl. cing wounds; the feartul dogs divide: 
For tlunk themfclves ſecure within the town: All ſpend teu mouth aloit, but none abice. 
ill Meleagrus, and his choſen crew, E chion threw the firſt, but miſs'd lis mark, 
Contemn the danger, and the praiſe purſue. And ſtuck his boar-fyear on a maps bark, 
Fair Leda's twins, (in time to ſtars decreed) Then jaſon; and his javeln feem'd to take, 
Ore ſoucht on loot, ore curh'd the fiery ſteed; But fal'd with over-torce, and whizz'd above his 
Then itTu'd forth fam d Jaſon aſter theſe, back. 


Who mann'd the ſoremoſt ſhip that ſail'd the ſeas; |Mopſus wa, next; but ere he threw, addreſs'd 
Then Theſeus join'd with bold Pirithous came: o Phoebus thus: O patron, help thy prieſt. 


A fingle concoid in a double name: If I adore, and cver have ador*'d 

The Theftian ſons, Idas who ſwiftly ran, Thy power divine, thy preſent aid afford ; 

And Ceneus, once a woman, now a man. That I may reach the beaſt, The Ged aliow'd - 
Lynceus, with eagle's eyes and lion's heart ; His prayer, and, ſmiling, gave him what he could: 
Leucippus, with his never-erring dart; He r.ach'd the ſavage, but no b'ood le drew, 
Acaftus, Phileus, Phenix, Telamoz:, Dian unarm'd the javelin a- it fle w-. 

Echion, Lelex, and Eurytion, This chaf'd the boar, his noftrils flames expire, 
Achilles“ father, and great Fhocus* fon ; And his red eye ballo roll with living fire. 


the fierce, and Hippaſus the ſtrong; 


Wiarl'd witha fl» g, or from an engine thrown, 
With twice old lola, and Neſtor then but young. 


Amucit the focs, ſo tles a miginty ſtonc, 


Laertes active, and Ancæus bold; | As fiew the boaſt; the left wing put to flight, 
Mopſus the ſage, who tuture thinęs foretoid ; The cluels o'erborn, he ruſhes on the right. 

And t' other ſeer yet by his wife unſold. 'Empalamos and bt lago he laid 

A thouſand others of immortal fame; In duit, and next to death, but for their feliows 
f.mong the reſt fair Atalanta came, | ad. 

Grace of the woods; a diamond buckle bound Oneſimus far'd worſe, prepar'd to fly; 


And ſhew'd her buſkin'd legs; her licad was bare, And cut the nerves; the nerves no more ſuſtain 


Her vt ſtbel:ind, that elſe had flow d upon the ground, drow tatal fang drove drep within his thigh, 
But for her native ornament of hair; The bulk; the bulk unprop'd falls headlong on the 


Which in a fimple knot was ty'd above, plain. 

Sweet negligence, un: ed bait of love! Neſtor had fail'd the fall of Troy to ſ e, 

Her ſounding quiver on her ſhoulder ty d, But, l-aning on his lance, he vaulted on a tree; 
One hand a dart, ard ove a how ſupply d. Then, gathering up his feet, look d down with fear, 


A fair fierce boy, or in a boy betray d Againſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, 


Such was hei face, as in a nymph diſplay'd And thought his monſtrous foe was ſt. Il too near. 
The bluſting beauties of a modeſt maid, 5 And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds; 


The Caledonian chief at once the dame Then, truſting to his arms, young Othrys found, 
Beheld, at once his heart receiv*d the flame, And ranch'd tis hips with one continu'd wound. 
With hcavens averſe. O happy youth, he cry'd; No Leda's twins, the future ſtars, appear: 

For whom thy fates reſerve ſo fair a bride! White were their habits, whites their horſes were; 
He figh'd, and had no leifure more to fay : Conſpicuous borh, and both in act to throw, 

His honour call'd his eyes another way, Their trembling lances brar:diſh'd at the foe : 


And forc'd him to purſue the now neglected Nor had they mid; bu he to thickets ned, 


prey. Conccal'd icom aiming ſpears, not previous to the 
There ſtood a foreſt on the mountain's brow, ſteed, 
Which over-look'd the ſhaded plains below, But Tclamon ruſh*d in, and happꝰd to meet 
No ſ unding ax preſum'd thoſe trees to bite, A riſing root, that held his faſten'd ſeet; 
Coeval with the world, a venerable fight. So down he icil, whom, ſprawling on the ground, 
The heroes there arriv'd, ſome ſpread around His brother from the wooden gyves unbound, 


Thetoils, ſome ſearch the footſteps on the ground, ¶ Mean time the virgin-huntreſs was not flow 
Some from the chains the faithful dogs unbound. J) |'T* expel the ſhaft from her contracted bow : 


Of action eager, and intent on thought, Beneath, his car the ſaſten'd arrow ſtood, 
The chiefs ti. eir honourable danger ſought ; And from the wound appear'd the trickling blood. 
A valley ſtood below ; the common drain She bluſh'd for joy: But Mcleagrus rais'd | 
Of waters from above, and falling rain: His voice with loud applauſe, and the fair archer 
The bottom was a moiſt and marſhy ground, prais'd. 
Whoſe edges were with bending ofters crown'd; He was the firſt to ſee, and firſt to ſhow 
The knotty bulruſh next in order ſtood, His friends the marks of the ſucceſsful blow. 
And all within of reeds a trernbling *vood. Nor ſhall thy valour want the pra.ſes due, 

From hence the boar was rous d, and ſprung, He ſaid; a virtuous envy ſeiz'd the crew. 

: amain, They hour ; the ſhouting animate; their hearts, 

Likelizhtning ſudden on the warrior- train; And all at once employ their thronging darts; 


The foreſt echoes to the crackling tound : And multitude makes fruſtrate the delign. 
Shout the fierce youth, and clamoars ring around. J With both his hands the proud Ancæus takes, 
Vor. III. And flouriſhes his double. biting ax: 
11 


Beats down the trees before him, thakes the * But, out of order thrown, in air they join; 
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Then, ſorward to his fate, he took a ſtride 

Before the reſt, and to his fellows cry d., 

Give place, and mark the difference, if you can, 

Retween a woman- warrior and a man; 

The boar is doom d; nor, though Diana lend 

Her aid, Diana can her beaſt defend. 

Thus boaſted he; then ſtretch'd, on tiptoe ſtood, 

Secure to make his empty promiſe gocd. 

But the more wary beaſt prevents the How, 

And upward rips the groin of his audacious foe. 

Anczvs falls; his bowels from the wound 

Ruſh out, and clotted blood diſtains the ground. 
P:rithous, no ſmall portion of the war, 


[== from us. At this, inflam'd with 
pite, 
From her they ſnatch'd the gift, from him the givet's 
right. 
But ſoon th* impatient prince his fauchion drew, 
And cry'd, Ye robbers of another's due, 
Now I-arn the difference, at your proper 
Betwixt true valour, and an empty hoaſt. 
At this advanc'd, and ſudden as the word, 
In proud Plexippus' boſom plung*d the ſword : 
Toxeus amaz'd, and with amazement flow, 
Or to revenge, or ward the coming blow, 
Stood doubting ; and, while doubting thus he ſtood, 


Preſs'd on, and ſhook his lance: to whom from|Receiv'd the ſteel bath'd in his brother's blood. 


far, 
Thus Theſeus cry'd: O ſtay, my bettet part, 
My more than miſtref; ; of my heart, the heart. 
The ſtrong may fight aloof; Ancæus try d 
His force too near, and by preſuming dy*d: 
He ſaid, and while he ſpake, his javelin threw ; 
Hiffing in air th* unerring weapon flew ; 
But on the arm of oak, that ſtood betwixt 
The marks-man and the mark, his lance he fixt. 


The boar, and flew an undeſerv:ing hound; 


Pleas*d with the firſt, unknown the ſecond news, 
Althza to the temples pays their dues 
For her ſon's conqueſt ; when at length appear 
Her griſly brethren ftretch'd upon the bier: 
Pale, at the ſudden fight, ſhe chang'd her cheer, 
And with her cheer her robes ; but hearing tell 
The cauſe, the manner, and by whom they fell, 
Twas grief no more, or rief and rage were one 
Within her ſoul ; at lat twas rage alone; 


The tears that ſtood conſidering in her eyts. 


Once more bold Jaſon threw, but faii'd to wound Which burning upwards in ſucceſſion dries 


And through the dog the dart was nail'd to ground. 
Two ſpears from Meleager's hand were ſent, 

With equal force, but various in th' event: 

The firſt was fix'd in earth, the ſecond ſtood 


blood. 


1 here lay a log unliglited on the earth: 
When ſhe was labouring in the throes of birth: 
For th* unborn chief the fatal fiſte.s came, 
And rais'd it up, and tofs'd it on the flame: 


Cn the boar's briſtled back, and deeply drank _ Then cn the rock a ſ-amy meaſure place 


Now while the tortur'd ſavage turns around, 


Gf vital flax, and turn'd the wheel apace ; 
And turning ſung, To tliis red brand and thee, 


And flings about his foam impatient of the wound. O new - horn babe, we give an equal deſtiny : 


The wound's gieat author cloſe at hand provokes 
His rage, and plies him with redoubled ſtrokes ; 
Wheels as he wheels: and with his pointed dart 
Explores the neareſt paſſave to his heart. 

2 and more quick he ſpins in giddy gires, 

Then falls, and in much foam his ſoul expires. 


band 
Applaud, and ſtrain in theirs the viQor's hand. 


So vaniſh'd out of view. The frighted dame 
Sprung haſty ſrom her bed, and quench'd the flame: 
The log in ſcerei Jock'd, fe kept with care, 

And that, while thus preſerv'd, preſerv'd her heir. 
This brand ſhe now produc'd ; and firſt ſhe ſtrows 
The hearth with heaps of chips, and after blows; 


repreſs'd : 
The ſiſter and the mother long conteſt, 


This act with ſhouts heaven-high the friendly | Thrice heav'd her land, and, heav'd, ſhe _ 


Then all approach the flain with vaſt ſurprize, 
Admire on what a breadth of ex th he lies; 


And, ſcarce ſecure, reach out their ſpears afar, 


Two doubtful titles in one tender breaſt ; 
And now her eyes and cheeks with fury glow. 
Now pale her cheeks, her eyes with pity flow ; 


And blood their points, to prove their partnerſhip of| Now lowering looks preſage approaching ſtorins, 


war. 

But he, the conquering chief, his foot .impreſs'd 
On the ſtrong neck of that deſtructive —f 
And, gazing on the nymph with ardent eyes, 
Accept, ſaid he, ſair Nonacrine, my prize, 

And, though inferior, ſuffer me to join 

My labours, and my part of praiſe, with thine: 
At this preſents her with the ruſky head 

And chine, with riſing briſties roughly ſpread. 
Glad, ſhe receiv*d the gift; and ſeem'd to take 
With double pleaſure, for the giver's ſake. | 
Ihe reſt were ſeiz*d with ſullen diſcontent, 

And a deaf murmur through the ſquadron went : 
All envy'd ; bot the Theſtyan brethren ſhow*d 


And now prevailing love her face reforms : 
Reſolv'd, ſhe doubts again; the tears, ſhe dry*d 
With bluſhing rage, are by new tears ſupply*d : 
And as a ſhip, which winds and waves affail, 
Now with the current drives, now with the galc, 
Both oppoſite, and neither long prevail. 

She feels a double force, by turns obeys 

Th' imperious tempeſt, and th* impetuous ſeas ; 
So fares Althæa's mind; firſt ſhe relents 

With pity, of that pity then repents : 

Siſter and mother long the ſcales divide, 

But the beam nodded on the ſiſter's fide. 
Sometimes ſhe ſoſtly ſigh'd, then roar'd aloud ; 
But fighs were ſtifled in the cries of blood. 


The leaſt reſpect, and thus they vert their ſpleen] The picus impious wretch at length decreed. 


aloud : 
Lay down thoſe honour'd ſpoils, nor think to ſhare, 
Weak woman as thou art, the prizc of war : 
Durs is the title, thine a ſoreien claim, 
Since Meleagrus from our lineage came 
Truit not thy beauty; but reſtore the prize, 
M lach he, beſotted on tliat face and eyes, 


To pleaſe her brother's ghoſts, her ſon ſhould bleed; 
And when the funeral flames began to riſe, 
Receive, the ſaid, a ſiſter's ſacrifice : 

A mother's howels burn: high in her hand, 

Thus while ſhe ſpoke, ſhe held the fatal brand; 
Then thrice before the kindled pile ſhe bow'd, 

And the threc Furies thrice invok'd aloud : 
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Come, come, revenging fiſters, come and view 
A ſiſter paying a dead brotl;er*s due: 

A crime I puniſh, and a crime commit; 

But blood for blood, and death for death, is fit: 
Great crimes muſt be with greater crimes repaid, 
And ſecond funerals on the former laid. 

Let the whole houſhold in one ruin fall, 

Ard may Diana's curſe o'ertake us all! 

Shall fate to happy Oeneus ſill allow 

One ſoa, while Theſtius ſtands depriv'd of two? { 
Better three loſt than one unpuniſh'd go, 

Take then, dear ghoſts, (while yet admitted new 
In hell you wait my duty) take your due: 

A coſtly offering on your tomb is laid, 

When with my blood the price of yours is paid. 

Ah! whither am I hurry'd ? Ah! forgive, 

Ye ſhades, and let your fiſter*s iffue live: 
A mother cannot give him death ; though he 
Deſerves it, he deſerves it not from me. 

Then ſhall th* unpuniſh'd wretch inſult the Alain, 
Triumphant live, not only live, but reign? * 
While you thin ſhades, the ſport of winds, are toſt 
O'er Arcary plains, or tread the hui u ing coaft. 

I carnot, cannot bear; tis paſt, *ris done; 

Periſh this impious, this deteſted fon; 

Periſh his fire. and periſh 1 withal ; 

And let the houſe's heir, and the hop'd kingdom fall. 

Where is the mother fled, her pious love, 

And where the pains with which ten months I ſtrove! 
Ah! hadſt thou dy d, my fon, if ir ſ unt years, 
Thy little herſe had been bedew'd with tears. 

Thou liv'ſt by me; to me thy breath reſign ; 

Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. 

Thy life by double title 1 require; 

Once given at birth, and once preſerv*'d from fire: 

One murder pay, or add one murder more, 

And ne to them who fell by thee reſtore 
would, but cannot: my ſon's image ſtands 

Before my fight ; and now their angry hands 

My brothers hold, and vengeance theſe exact, 

This pleads compaſſon, and repents the fact. 

He pleads in vain, and 1 pronounce his doom: 
My brothers, though unjuſtly, ſhall o*'crcome. 
But, having pay'd their inju .d ghoſts their due, 
My ſon requires my death, and mine ſhall his purſue. 

At this tor the laſt time the lifts her hand, 


Averts her eyes, and half unwilling drops the brand. | 


"The brand, amid the flaming fucl thrown, 
Or drew, or ſeem'd to draw, a dying gioan; 
The fires themſclves but faintly lick'd their prey, 
Then loath'd their impious food, and would have 
ſhrunk away. 

Juſt then the hero caſt a doleful cry, 
And in thoſe abſent flames began to fry ; 
The blind contagion rag'd within his veins ; 
But he with manly patience bore his pains ; 
He fear*d not fate, but only griev'd to die 
Without an honeſt wound, and by a death ſo dry. 
Happy Ancæus, thrice aloud he cry'd, 
With what becoming fate in arms he dy'd! 
Then call'd his brothers, ſiſters, fire, around, 
And her to whom his nuptial vows were bound; 
— his mother; a long ſigh he drew, 
And, his voice failing, took his laſt adieu: 
For as the flames augment, and as they ſtay 
At their full height, then languiſh to decay, 
They riſe, and fink by fits; at laſt they ſoar 
In one bright blaze, and then deſcend no more; 


| 
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Juſt fo his inward heats, at height, impa'r, 
Till tl. e laſt burning breath ſhoots out the ſoul in air. 
Now lofty Calydon in rvins lies ; 
all ages, all degrees, unſluice their eyes ; | 
groans, and cries. * 
Matrons and maidens beat their breaſts, and tear 
Their habits, and root up their ſcatter*d hair. 
The wretched father, father now no more, 
With ſorrow ſunk, lies proftrate on the floor, 
Deforms his hoary locks with duſt obſcene, 
And curſes age, and loaths a life prolong'd with pain. 
And puniſh'd on herſelf the impious deed. 
Had 1 an hundred tongues, a wit ſo large 
As could their hundred offices diſcharge ; 
Ha | Phoebus all his Helicon beſtow'd, 
in all the ſtreams inſpiring all the God; 
Thoſe tongues, that wit, thoſe ſtreams, that God, in 
vain 
They beat their breaſts with many a bruifing blow, 
Till they turn livid, and corrupt the ſnow, 
The corpſe they cheriſh, while the corpſe remains, 
And exerciſe and rub with truitleſs pains ; 
And when to funeral flames tis borne away, 
They kiſs the bed on which the body lay: 
And when thoſe funeral flames no longer burn 
Ev'n in that urn their brother they confeſs, 
And hug it in their arms, and to their boſom preſs. 
| His tomb is raiſed; then, ſtretched along the 
ground, 
Thoſe living menuments his tomb ſurround : 
Lv'n to his name, inſcribed, their tears they pay, 
Till tears and kifſes wear his name away. 
But Cynthia now had all her fury ſpent, 


And hcaven and carth reſound with murmurs, 
By ſteel her ſtubborn ſoul his mother freed, 
Would offer to deſcribe his fiſter*s pain : 

(The duſt compos'd within a pious urn), 

Not with leſs ruin, than a race, content : 


Excepting Gorge, periſh'd all the ſeed, 


And her whom heaven for Hercules decreed, 
Satiate at laſt, no longer ſhe purſu'd 

The weeping fifters; but, with wings endu'd, 

And horny beaks, and ſent to flit in air; 

Who yearly round the tomb in feather'd flocks re. 


pair. 
— Ig o——_—_——— 


BAUCIS AND PHILEMON. 


OUT OF THE EIGHTH BOOK OF 


| 


| 


1 OVID's METAMORPHOSES. 


The author, furſuing the deeds of Theſeus, relates how. 
he, with 5 Pirithous, 4. — by Aches 
leut, the River-Ged, to ffay with kim, till his waters 
were abated. Achelous entertains them with a rela- 
tion of his own love to Perimele, wvlo was changed 
into an iſland by Neptune, at kis requeſt. Piritheus, 
being an atheift, derides the 8 and denies the 
power of the Gods to wwork that miracle, Leiexz 
another com anion of Theſeus, to confirm the flory of 
Achelous, relates arother metamorphoſis of Baucis and 
Philemon into ti ces: of ici he xvas partly an cye> 
ewitneſs. 


HUS Achelovs ends: his audience hear 


| 


With admiration, and admiring ſear 
iz 
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The powers of heaven; except Ixion's ſon, 
Who laugh'd at all the Gods, heliev'd in none; 
He ſhook his impious head, and thus replics, 
Theſe legends are no more than pious lies: 
You atti ibute too much to heavenly ſw:y, 
To think they give us forms, and take away. 

The reſt, of better minds, their ſenſe declar'd 
Againſt this doctrine, and with horro- heard. 

Then Lelex roſe, an old experienc'd man, 
Ard thus with ſober gravity heran 
Heav*ns power is infinite: earth, air, and ſea, 
The manuiature maſs, the making power obey : 
By p ooſ to clear your doubt; in Phrygian ground 
1wo neighbouring trees, with walls encompaſs'd 
round, 

and on a morerare riſe, with wonder ſhoven, 

ne a hard oak, a fotter linden one: 

1 ſaw the place and them, by Pit'ens fent 

To Plirygian realms, my grandtirt's government. 

Not far from thence is ſeen a lake, the haunt 

Of coots, and of the fiining cormorant : 

Here ſove with Hermes came; but in d. ſgulſe 

Ot mortal men conceal'd their Penis: 

One laid aſide his thunder, ot his rod; 

And many toilſome ſteps togetlur trod; 

For harbour at a tho iſand dons they knockd, 

Not one of all the thonſand tut was lock d. 

At laſt an hoſputatle houſe t.. e, fount, 

A lomely ſhed ; the wot, no. far tom round, 

Was thatch'd with reeds and ftraw together 
bound. | 

There Raucis and Plilemon live, and there 

Had hv*d long married, and a happy pair : 

Now old in love; though little was their tore, 

Inui'd to want, their poverty they hore, 

Nor aim'd at wealth, profefiing to he por. 

For maitcr or for ſervant here to call. 

Was all alikc, where only two were all. 

Command was none, vere equal love was paid, 

Or rather both commanded, boch ohry'd. 

From lott) roct: te Cods reput>?.! ketore, 
Now ſtooping, enter'd trough the little door ; 
The man (their hearty welcome firſt exprei. d) 

A canon fcrtle drew for either gueſt, 

Inviting each his wearv limbs to reſt. 

But ere they ſat, otficious Baucis la''s 

Two cuſhions ſtutf'd with ſtraw, tlie ſcat to raiſe ; 

Coarſe, but the beſt ſhe had; then takes tlie load 

Of aſhes from the hearth, then ſpread, abroad 

Ihe living coals, and leſt they ſhould expire, 

With leaves and barks ſhe feeds her inſant-fire : 

It ſmokes, and then with trembling breath ſhe 
þl 

Till in a chearful | laze the flames aroſe, 


With bruih-wood and with chips ſhe ftrengthens' 


theſe, | 
And add: at laſt the boughs of rotten trees. 
The fire thus form'd, ſhe ſet the kettle on, 
(Like hurniſh'd gold the little ſeether ſhone ) 
Next toox the coiewvorts whicl, ler huſband got 
From his own ground (a ſmall well. water'd ſpot ;) 
dhe ſtripp'd tlie ſtalks of all their leaves; the beſt 
She culi'd, and then with handy care ſhe dreſ.'d. 
High o'er the hearth a cliine of bacon hung; 
Crood old Philemon ſeiz'd it with a prone, 
And from the looty rafter drew it down, 
Then cut a lice, but ſcarce enough for one: 
Yet 1 large portion of a little torr, 


One gouſe they had (*twas all they could allow) 
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This in the pot he plung'd without delay, 
To tame the fleſh, and drain the ſalt away. 
The time between, before the fire they ſat, 
And ſhorten'd the delay by pleaſing char. 

A beam there was, on which a beechen pail 
Hung by the handle, on a driven nail : 
This fill'd with water, gently warm'd, they ſet 
Beiore their gueſts; in this they bath'd their feet, 
And after with clean towels dry*d their ſweat. 
This done, the hoſt produc'd the genial bed, 
Sallow tic foot, the borders, and the ſted, 
Which with no coſtly coverlet they ſpread ; 
But coarſe old garments, yet ſuch robes as theſe 
hey laid alone, at feaſts, on holidays. 
The good old houſewife, trucking up her gown, 
he tables ſet; th' invited Gods lic don. 
Thc trivet-table of a ſoot was lame, 
A blot which prudent Baucis overcame, 
Wi;o thruſt, hene th the limping leg, a ſherd, 
So was the mended board exactly rear'd : 
hen rubb'd it o'cr with newly gather'd mint, 
4 wholeſome herb, that breath'd a gratevul ſcent 
Palias began the feaſt, wire firſt was ſeen 
The party-colour'd olive, black and green : 
4 utumnal cornels next in order ſerv'd, 
In lee; of wine well pickled and preferv'd : 
A garlen-ſallad was the third ſupply, 
( f endive, radiſhes, and ſuccory : 
| Then curds and cream, the flower of country 

fare, 
And rew-laid cg, which Baucis* buſy care 
Turn'd by a gentle tire, and roaſted rare. 
All theſe in carthtn-ware were ſerv'd to board; 
And next in place, an earthen pitcher ſtor d 
With liquor of the beſt tlie cottage could afford. 
This was the table's ornament and pride, 
With tigures wrouglit: like pages at his ſide 
tood beechen bowls; and theſe were ſhining clean, 
Varniſt.d with wax without, and lin'd within. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar d, 
And to the table ſent the ſmoking lard ; 
On which with cager appetite they dine, 
A ſavory bit, that ſerv'd to relith wine: 
The wine itſelſ was ſuiting to the reſt, 
Still working in the muſt, and lately prt ſs d. 
lie ſ-cond courſe ſucceeds like that before, 
Plums, apples, nuts, and, of their wintery ſtore, 
Dry fies and grapes, and wrinkled dates, were ſet 
In caniflers, t' inlarge the little treat: 
All theſe a milk- white honey - comb ſurround, 
Which in the midſt the country-banquet crown'd. 
Lut the kind hoſts their entertainment grace 
With hea ty welcome, and an open face: 
In all they did, you might diſcern with cafe 
A willing mind, and a defire to pleafe. 
Mean time the beechen bowls went round, and 
fill, 

Though often empty'd, were obſerv*d to fill, 
Fili'd without hands, and of their own accord 
Ran without feet, and danc'd about the board. 
Devotion ſeiz'd the pair, to ſee the feaſt 
With wine, and of no common grape increas'd : 
And up they held their hands, and fell to prayer, 
Excufing, as they could, their country fare. 


A warcful centry, and on duty now, 
Whom to the Gods for ſacrifice they vow : 
| Her, with malicious zeal, the couple view'd ; 


; 


nich for their ſakes alone he witl'd were more. 


She ran for lie, and Lmping they purſu%d; 
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Full well the fowl perceiv'd their bad intent, 

And would not make her maſter's compliment 
But perſecuted, to the powers the flies, 

And cloſe between the legs of Jove ſhe lies. 

He with a eraciovs ear the ſuppliant heard, 

4nd ſav's her life 3 then what he was declar'd, 

And oven d the Ced. The neighbourhood, ſaid he, 
S! 1] juſtly periſh for impiety : 

You ſtand alone exempted ; but obey 

With ſpced, and follow where we lead the way : 


Le-ve t ſe accurs d; and to the mountain's height 


Aſcend ; nor once look backward in your fliz!'t. 
They haſte ; and what their tardy feet deny d, 

Thie truly Ratf (their better leg) ſupply d. 

An ar:ow's fliglt the, wanted to the top, 

Ard there ſecure, but ſpent with travcl, ſtop g 

Then turn their now no more fo hidden eyes; 

Loft n a like the floated kel hes: 

£4 wwery dt ſert covers all the plains, 

heir cet alone, as in an ifle, remairs: 

Vor gering with peepine ens, while they deplore 

en neighbours fate, and country now no moe, 

er Frtle ſhed foarce large enoun it 1o7 TY oO, 


dtm from the ground increas'd, in glu and hull: 


to grows. 
A titty temple ſnoots within the {kirs : 
Tito mciiet of t eir cot in columns r.: 
Tic pavement poun'd marie they e 14, 
Tin gates with ſculpture gras d, le ire and t 
ot gold. 

Jen thus ti fire of Gods. with looks ſticta, 
enk thy dete, tou only, j tet men; 
And tion, O wonan, only worthy tour d 
o he with ſuch a min in marriave bound. 

\ while they whiſper; then, to Jove addteſs'd, 
Ile mon thus prefers their jGint requert. 
Vs crave to ferve before your ſacred thrine, 
Ard offer at your altas rites divine: 
Ani finer not ary action of our lite 
His hen pollvted with domeſtic ite, 
We bez one hour of death; that neither ſhe 
With widow's tears may live to bury me, 
Nor werpine 1, with wither'd arms may bear 
My treatilefs Faucis to the ſepuictue. 


The Codlieads tign their ſuit. They run their 


race 

In the ſame tenor all tli appointed ſpace ; 

Then, when their hour was come, while they relate 

Thife paſt adventures at the temple- gate, 

ld Baucis is by old Philemon feen | 

Sp:outing with ſudden leaves of ſprightly green: 

Old Baucis look'd where old Philemon ſtood, 

And fa v his lengthen'd arms a ſprouting wood : 

New roots their ſaſten d feet begin to bind, 

Their bodies ſtiffen in a rifing rind: 

Then, ere the bark above their ſhoulders grew, 

They give and tal:2 at once their laſt adit u; 

At once, farewel, O faithful ſpouſe, they ſaid ; 

At once th* incroaching rinds their cloſing lips invade. 

Ev'n yet, an ancient 'Tyanzan ſhows 

A ſpreading oak, that near a linden grows; 

The neighbourhood confirm the prodigy, 

Grave men, not vain of tongue, or like to lie. 

I faw myſclf the garlands on their boughs, 

And tablets hung for gifts of granted vows ; 

And offering freſher up, with pious prayer, 

The good, ſaid I, are God's peculiar care, 

And ſuch 2 heaven, ſhall heavenly honour 
* 


Jes} If, there tore, thou a oc: eature ſhalt P 
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THE FABLE OF 


IPHIS AND IANTHE. 
ron THE KINTR BOOK OF 


OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 


| HE fame of this perhaps, through Crete had 
But Crete had newer wonders of her own, 

In Iphis chang'd ; for rear the Gnoffian bounds, 

(As loud report the miracle reſounds) 

at Plueſtus dwelt a man of honeſt blooc, 

But meanly born, and i ot ſo rich a> good ; 

Lcem'd and lov'd by all re neigl. houi hood; 

gr child-birth came, thus bluntly ſpoke his mind. 

if heaven, ſaid Lygdus, will voucliſate to hear, 

| hive but two petitions to prefer ; 

rt 3-4iNs for thee, for me a ſon ancl heir, 

cents colt as man throes in bringing fort;); 

| Beſide, when, Form, thc tits are little worth; 

| 


flown ; 
Mio to his wife, before the time afſi-n'd 
Waal. puling tungs, unable to ſuſtain 


Their are of labour and their bread to gain. 
roducc, 

Ot ſo great charzes, and fo little uſe, 

(Fear Wi- Hofs, heaven, with what reluctancy) 
[tier hapleſs innocence I doom to die. 
| He ſaid, arid ters the common griet diſplay, 
lim who bad, and her who muſt obe. 

Yet Telethuſa ſtill perfiſts, to find 

Fit arguments to move a ſather's mind; 

I ' extend his withes to a larzer ſcope, 
And in one veſſel not confine his lo-. 

Lygdus continues hard: ber time diew near, 
And ſhe her heavy load could ſcarcely hear; 
When ſlumbering, in the latter ſhades of riglity 
Before th* approaches of returning ligiu, 
She ſaw, or thought ſhe ſaw, Le ſorc her led, 

A glorious train, and Ifis at their head: 
ler mcony horns were on her forchead pla- d, 
And yellow ſheaves her ſhining temples grac'cz 
A mitre, for a crown, ſhe wore on high; 

Ihe dog and dappled bull were waiting by; 
Ofiriz, ſought along the hank: of Nile ; 
The ſil-rt Go1; the ſacred Croc ile; 
| And, laft, a long proceſſion moving on, 
With timbrels, that aſſiſt the labouring i oon. 
Her ſlumbers ſeem' d diſpell d, and, bros 4 awate, 
She heard a voice, that thus diſtinctly ij ake. 
My votary, thy babe fiom death defer 1, 
Nor fear to ſive whate'er the Gods / ſer. 
Delude with art thy hiuſband's dire free: 
When danger calls, repoſe thy truit on nat; 
And know thou haſt not ferv'd a g. iank l of; Deity. 
This promiſe made, with night d e God &efs fied: 


| 


; 


{With joy the woman wakes, ane! leaves lar bed; 


Devoutly lifts her ſpotleſs hands on high, 

And prays the powers their gift to ratify... | 
Now grinding pains proceed to hearir g-throe, 
Till its own weiglu the burden did diſc' & . 
Tas of the beauteuus kind, and brou- txto ligit 
With ſecrecy, to ſhun the father's ſigln. 

Th' indulgent mother did her care em . 

and paſe d it on her haſband for a tr 1 


| 
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The nurſe was Conſcious of the ſact alone; 
The father paid his vows as for a ſon ; 
And call'd him Iphis, by a common name, 
Which either ſex with equal right may -laim. 
Iphis his grandfirc was; the wife was pleas'd, 
Of half the fraud by Fortune's favour cas'd : 
The doubtful name was us'd without deceit, 
And truth was cover'd with a p:ous cheat. 
The habit ſhew*'d a boy, the he auteous face 
With manly fierceneſs mingled female grace. 

Now thirteen years of age were ſwiſtly ran, 
When the fond father thought the time drew on 
Of ſettling in the world his only ſon. 
Janthe was his choice ; ſo wondrous fair, 
Her form alone with Iphis could compare 
A neighbour's daughter of his own degree, 
And not more tlefs'd with Fortune's goor's than he. 
They ſoon eſpous'd : for they with eaſe were join'd, 
Who were before contracted in the mind. 
Their age the ſame, their inclinations 00; 
And bred together in one ſchool they gre &. 
"ſus, fatally diſpos d to mutual fires, 
They felt, heſore they knew, the ſarne defires, 
Fqual their flame, unequal was their care ; 
One lov'd with hope, one languiii'd in defpair. 
The maid accus'd the linzering days alone: 
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| Know what thou art, and love 125 maidens ouzht, 
And drive theſe golden wiſhes from thy thought : 
Thou canſt not hope thy fond dcfires to gain; 
Where hope is wanting, wiſhes are in vain. 

And yet no guards againſt our joys conſpire ; 

No jealous huſhand hinders our defire ; 

My parents are propitious to my wiſh, 

And ſhe herſelf conſenting to the hliſs. 

All things concur to proſper our defign ; 

All things to proſper any love but mine. 

And yet I never can enjoy the fair; 

"Tis paſt the power of heaven to grant my pray r. 
Heaven has been kind, as far as heaven can he; 
Our parents with our on defires agree ; 

nt Nature, ſtronger than the (: ods above, 
Refuſes her aſſiſtance to my love; 

She ſets the bar that cauſes all my pain: 

One giſt refus*d makes all their bounty vain. 

And now the happy day is juſt at hand. 

To bind our hearts in Hymen's holy band : 

Our tarts, hut not our bodies: Thus accurs'd, 
In midſt of water I complain of thirſt. 


Way com'ſt thou, Juno, to theſe barren rites, 


o blef;, a bed defrauded of delights ? 


_ wi ſhould Hymen lift his torch on high, 


To ſee two brides in coli embraces lie? 


For whom ſhe thougut a man, ſhe thought — Thus love-fick Iphis her vain paſſion mourrs , 


own. 

But ITphis bends bereath a greater grief; 

As fhercely burns, b :t hopes for no relief. 

Ev'n her defpair adds fuel to her fire; 

A maid with madneſs does a maid defire. 

And, ſcarce refraining tears, Alas, ſaid ſhe, 

What ifſue of my love remains for me 

How wild a paſſion works within my breaſt ! 

With what prodigious flames am 1 polſſeſt! 

Could I the care of Providence deſerve, 

Heaven muſt deſtroy me, if it would preſerve. 

And that's my fate, or fure it would have ſent 

Some uſual evil ſor my puniſhment : 

Net this unkindly curſe ; to rage and burn, 

Where Nature ſhews no proſpect of return. 

Nor cows for cows cunſume with ft uitleſs fire ; 

Nor mares, when hot, their fellow-mares defire : 

The father of the fold ſupplies his ewes ; 

The ſtag through ſecret woods his hind purfues ; 

And birds for mates the males of their own ſpe- 
cies chooſe. 

Her female nature s from female flame, 

And joins two ſexe? to preſerve the game: 

Would I were nothing, or not what I am 

Crete, fam'd for monſters, wanted of her ſtore, 

Till my new love — one monſter more. 

The daughter of the ſun a bull defir'd, 

And yet ev'n then a male a female fir'd: 

Her paſſion was extravagantly new: 

But mine is much the madder of the two. 

To things impoſſible ſhe was rot bent, 

But found the means to compaſs her intent. 

To cheat his eyes, ſhe took a different ſhape ; 

Yet ſtill ſhe gain'd a lover, and a leap. 

Should all the wit of all the world confpire, 

Should Dædalus aſſiſt my wild defire, 

What art can make me able to enjoy, 

Or what can change Ianthe to a boy? 

Extinguiſh then thy paſſion, hopeleſs maid, 

And recolleQ thy reaſen for thy aid. 


With equa! ardor fair Ianthe burns, 

(invoking Hymen's name, and Ju:o's power, 
To (peed the work, and haſte the happy hour. 
She hopes, while Telethuſa fcars the day, 

And ftrives to interpoſe ſome new delay: 
Nos, feigns a ſickneſꝭ, now is in a fright 
For this bal omen, or that boding ſigi t. 
But, having done whate'er ſhe could de viſe, 
And empty*d all her magazine of lies, 

The time approach'd ; the next enſuing day 
The fatal ſecret muſt to light betray. 

Then Telethuſa had recourſe to prayer, 

She and her daughter with diſhevel'd hair ; 
{Trembling with fear, great Ifis they ador'd, 
jEmbrac'd her altar, and her aid implor'd. 

Fair queen, who doſt on fruitful Egypt ſmile, ? 


i _ —— . 


Who ſway'ſt the ſceptre of the Pharian iſle, 

And ſeven-fold falls of diſemboguing Nile; 

Kelieve, in this our laſt diſtreſs, ſhe ſaid, 

A ſuppliant mother, and a mournful maid. 

Thou, Goddefs, thou wert prefent to my fight ; 

Reveal'd I ſaw thee by thy own fair light: 

I ſaw thee in my dream, as now I ſee, 

With all thy marks of awful majeſty : 

The glorious train that compaſs'd thee around ; 

And heard the hollow timbrel's holy ſound. 

[Thy words I noted; which I ſtill retain ; 

Let not thy ſacred oracles be vain. 

That Iphis lives, that I myſelf am free 

From ſhame and puniſhment, I owe to thee. 

thy protection all our hopes depend: 

Thy counſel ſav d us, let thy power deſend. 

Her tears purſu'd her words; and while ſhe ſpoke 

The Goddeſs nodded, and her altar ſhook: 

The temple doors, as with a blaſt of wind, 

Were heard to clap; the lunar horns that bind 

The brows of Iſis caſt a blaze around; 

The trembling timbrel made a murmuring ſoune. 
Some hopes theſe happy omens did impart; 

Forth went the mother with a beating heart, 
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Not much in ſcar, nor fully ſatisfy'd; 
But Iphis follew'd with a larger ftride : 
The whiteneſs of her ſkin forſook her face ; 
Her looks embolden'd with an awful grace; 
Her features and her ſtrength together grew, 
And her long hair to curling locks withdrew. 
Her ſparkling eyes with manly vigour ſhone ; 
Rig was her voice, audacious was her tone. 
The latent parts, at length revcal'd, began 
o ſhoot, and ſpread, and burniſh into man. 
The maid becomes a youth ; no more delay 
Your vows, but look, and confidently pay. 
Their gifts the parents to the temp e bear: 
The votive tables this inſcription wear: 
Iphis, the man, has to the: Goddeſs paid 
The vows, that Iplis offer*a when a maid. 
Now when the ſtar of day had ſhewn his ſace, 
Venus and juno with their preſcnce grace 
The nuptial rites, and Hymen from above 
Deſcen ed to complete their happy love; 
The Gods of marriage lend their mutual aid; 
And the warm youth enjoys the love maid. 


Pw e 


The fleſn, or what ſo ſeems, he touches, oft, 

Which feels ſo ſmooth, that he believes it ſoft. 

Fir*d with this thought, at once he ſtrain'd the breaſt, 
And on the lips a burning kiſs impreſs d. 

'Tis true, the harden'd breaſt refiſts the gripe, 

and the cold lips return a kiſs unripe : 

But when retiring back, he look'd again, 

To think it ivory was a tl.ouglt too mean; 

So would believe ſhe kiſs'd, and courting more, 
Again embrac'd her naked body o'er; 

And ftraining hard the ſtatue, was afraid 

His hands had made a dint, and hurt the maid : 
Explor'd her, limb by limb, and fear*d to find 

So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind: 

With flattery now he ſceks her mind to move, 

And now with gifts, the powerful brihes of love: 
He furniſhes her cloſet firſt ; and fills 

The crowded ſhelves with rarities of ſhells ; 

Adds orient pearls, which from the conchs he drew, 
And all the Farkling ſtones of various hue : 

And parrots, imitating human tongue, 

And nnging- birds in ſilver cages hung; 

And every fragrant flower, and odorous green, 
Were ſorted well, with lumps of amber laid between: 
Rich, faſhionable robes her deck, 

Pendents her cars, and adorn her neck : 


PYGMALION AND THE STATUE. | <P" fingers too with rings are grac'd, 
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And an embroider'd zone ſurrounds her flender 
waſte, 

Thus like a queen array'd, fo richly dreſs'd, 

Beautcous ſhe ſhew'd, but naked ſhew'sd the beſt. 

Then from the floor he rais'd a royal bed, 

With coverings of Sidonian purple ſpread : 

The ſolemn rites perform'd, he calls her bride, 


The Proj etides, fer tor impricent bel. vicur, being] With blandiſhments invites her to his ſide, 


ti ned ints flone by Venus, Fygmalion, prince of C- 


frat, detefted all women for their jake, and reſal ved 


And as ſhe were with vital ſenſe poſſcſs'd, 
Her head did on a plumy pillow reſt. 


newer to marry. le falls in levc zo) A flatue of The feaſt of Venus came, a ſolemn day, 

his exon matirg, Thich i; clanged inte a ma d, To which the Cypriots due devotion pay; 
room he marries, One of his deicendants it 1 With gilded horns the milk - white heifers l d, 
the farker of Myrria: the daug lter inceſtucuſly loses Slaughiter'd beſore the ſacred altars, bled: 

her non father; for which ſhe is changed inte a hygmalion offering, firſt approach'd the ſhrine, 


tree Tvhich bears her name. 'Thele tos florics im- 


And then with prayers implor'd the pow'rs divine: 


mediately fellow ici other, ard are admirably weil Almiglay Gods, if all we mortals want, 


ec1.neHed. 


YGMALION, loathing their laſcivious life, 
Abhorr d all womankind, but moit a wife: 

So ſingle choſe to live, and ſhunr.'d to wed, 
Well pleas'd to want a confort of his bed: 
Yet, fearing iclenefs, the rurſ: of ill, 
In ſculpture exercis'd his happy ſkill; 
And carv*d in ivory ſuch a maid, ſo fair, 
As na.ure could not with his art compare, 
Were ſhe to work; but, in her own defence, 
Muſt take her pattern hcre, and copy hence. 
Pleas'd with his idol, he commends, admires, 
Adores ; and laſt, the thing ador'd defires. 
A very virgin in her face was ſeen, 
And, had ſhe mov'd, a living maid had been; 


If all we can require, be yours to grant; 
Make this fair ſtatue mine, he would have ſaid, 
But chang'd his words for ſhame, and only pray d, | 
Give me the likeneſs of my ivery maid, 
The golden Goddeſs, preſent at the prayer, 
Well knew he meant th* inanimated fair, 
| And gave the ſign of granting his defire ; 
For thrice in chearful flames aſcends the fire. 
The youth, returning to his miſtreſs, hies, 
And impudent in hope, with ardent eyes, 
And beating breaſt, by the dear ſtatue lies. 5 
He kiſſes her white lips, renews the bliſs, 
And looks and thinks they redden at the kiſs: 
He thought them warm'd before; nor longer ſtays, 
But next his hand on her hard boſom lays: 
Hard as it was, beginning to relent, 


One would have thought ſhe could lave Rir'd ; but It ſeem'd the breaſt beneath his fingers bent; 


ſtrove 
With modeſty, and was aſham'd to move. 
Art, hid with art, ſo well perform'd the cheat, 
It caught the carver with his own deceit ; 
He knows *tis madneſs, yet he muſt adore, 
And till the more he knows it, loves the more: 


Ic felt again, his fingers made a print, 

"Twas fleſh, but fleſh ſo firm, it roſe againſt the dint. 
he pleating taſk he fails not to renew; 

Soft, and more ſoft at every touch it grew : 

Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 

The former maſs to form, and frame to ute. 
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He would hb: eve, but yet is ſtill in pain, She knew it too, the miſerable maid, | 

And tries his argument of ſenſe again, Ere impious love her better thoughts hetray d, 

Preſſes the pulſe, and feels the leaping vein. And thus within her ſecret ſoul ſhe ſaid : 

Convinc'd, o'erjoy'd, his ſtudied thanks and praiſe Ah Myrrha! whither would thy wiſhes tend? 

To her who made the miracle, he pays: Ye Gods, ye ſacred laws, my ſoul defer 4 

Then lips to lips he join'd ; now freed from fear, |From ſuch a crime as all mankind dete t, 

He found the favour of the kiſs ſincere: And rever lodg'd betore in human breaſt ! 

At this the waken'd image op'd her ey:s, But is it fin? Or makes my mind alone 

And view'd at once the light ai.d lover, with ſur- Th imagin'd fin? For nature makes it none. 
prize. What tyrant then theſe envious laws began, 

The GodCce's, preſent at the match ſhe made, Made not for any other heaſt but man 

So bleſs d the bed, ſuch fruitfulneſs convey'd, The father bull his daughter may beſtride, 

That ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either horn, — horſe may make his mother- mare a bri-e ; 

To crown their blifs, a lovely boy was born ; What piety forbids the luſty ram, 


Paphos his name, who, grown to manhood, wald Or more ſalacious goat, to rut their dam ? 


The city Paphos, from the founder call'd. The hen is free to wed ner chick the bore, 
d make a huſband, whom ſhe hatch'd before. 
. ² ens All creatures elſe are of a happier kind, 


Whom nor ill- natur'd laws from pleaſures bind, 
5 Nor thoughts of fin diſturb their peace of mind. 
CINYRAS AND MYRRHA. [But man a flave of hi. o än making lives; 

0 The fool denics himſelf what nature gives: 

OVT OF THE TENTH nor OF Too buſy ſenates, with an over-care 
To make vs better than our kind can ar, 

7 Have da(h'd a ſpice of envy in the laws, 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. And, ſtraining up too high, have ſpoil'd the cauſe. 
Yet ſome wiſe rations break their cruel chains, 
There needs no connexion of this ory with the fermer :| And own no laws, but thoſe which love ordains : 

fer the beginning of this immediately felleats rhe end Where happy daughters with their firrs are join'd, 
of the laſt: the reader is only to tee notice, that Or- And picty is doubly paid in kind. 

who relates bo'h, vas by brth a Thracien;|O that I had been born in ſuch a clime, 

end his country far diſtant from Cyprus wvhere Myr- Not here, where "tis the country Makes the crime 
r wwas born, and from Arabia <wvhither jhe fled. But whitier wauld my impious fancy ftray ? 
You will ſee the reaſon of this note, ſoon After tie Hence hopes, and ye torbidden thoughts away 
5 lines of this fable. His worth deſerves to kindle my detires, 

But with the love that daughters bears to fires. 


OR him alone produc*d the fruitful queen; Then, had not Cinyras my father been, 


But Cinyras, who like his fire had been What hindei'd Myrrha's hopes to be his queen? 
A happy prince, had he not been a fire. But the perverſeneſs of my fare is ſuch, 
Daughters and fathers, from my ſong retire : That he's not mine, becauſe he's mine too much: 
I fing of horror; and, could I prevail, Our kindred hiood debars a better tie; 
You ſhould not hear, or not believe, my talc. He might be nearer, were he not ſo nigh. 
Vet if the pleaſure of my ſong be ſuch, Pyes and ther objects never muſt onare, 
That you will hear, and credit me too much, Some diſtance is requit*d to liely the ſicht: 
Attentive liſten to the laſt event, Fain would 1 travel fo ſome foreign ſhore, 
And with the fin believe the puniſhment : Never to ſee my native country more, 
Since nature could behold ſo dire a crime, So might I to myſeli myſciſ reftore ; 
I gratulate at leaſt my native clime, So night my mind theſe impious thoughts remove, 
That ſuch a land, which ſuch a monſter bore, Amd ceafing to behold, night ceaſe to love. 
So far is diſtant from our Thracian ſhore. But ſtay I muſt, to ſeed my famiſh'd fight, 
Let Araby extol her happy coaſt, Jo talk, and kiſs; anc. more, if more I might : 
Her cinnamon and ſweet Amomum boaſt, More, impious maid! What more canſt thou de- 
Her fragrant flowers, her trees with prec.ous tears, ſign, : : | 
Her ſecond harveſts, and her double years; To make a monſtrous mixture in thy line, 
How can the land be call d ſo bleſ. d that Myrrha And break al ſtatutes human and divine? 
bears ? Canſt thou be call'd (to ſave thy wretched life) 
Not all her odorous tears can cleanſ« her crime, Thy mother's rival, and thy father's wiſe ? 
Her plant alone deforms the happy clime: Confound ſo many ſacred names in one, 
Cupid denies to have inflam'd thy lieart, Thy brother's mother ! fiſter to thy ſon! 
D:ſowns thy love, and vindicates his dart; And fear*ſt thou not to ſee th” infernal bands, : 
Some fury gave thee thoſe infernal pains, Their heads with ſnakes, with torches arm'd their 
And ſhot her venom'd vipers in thy veins. hands, 
To hate thy fire, had merited a curſe : Full at thy face, th' avenging brands to bear, 
But ſuch an impious love deſerv'd a worſe, And ſhake the ſerpents from their hiffing hair? 
The neighbouring monarchs, by thy beauty led, But thou in time th* increaſing ill control, 
Contend in crowds, ambitious of thy bed: Nor firſt debauch the body by the ſoul; 
The world is at thy choice, except but one, Secure the ſacred quiet of thy mind, 


Except but him, thou canſt not chooſe, alone, ar keep the ſanctions nature has ceſign's, 
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| Who pleas d her beſt, ad whom ſhe would prefer ? 
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I ſhould attempt, th' attempt were vain ; 
No thoughts like mine his ſinleſs ſoul p: ofane : 
Obſervant of the right ; and O, that he 
Could cure my madneſs, or be mad like me 
Thus ſhe ; but Cinyras, who daily ſees, 
A crowd of noble ſuitors at his knees, 
Among ſo many, knew not whom to chooſe, 
Irreſolute to grant, or to reſuſe. 
But, having told their names, inquir*d of her, 


The bluſhing maid {.ood filent with ſur; r.ze, | 

And on her father fix'd ker ardert eyes, 

And looking ſigh'd : and as ſhe figh'd, began 

Round tears to ſhed, that ſcalded as they ran. 

The tender fire, who ſaw her bluſh and cry, 

Aſcrib'd it all to maiden-modeſty; 

And dry'd the falling-drops, and, vet more kind, 

He ſtrok'd her cheeks, and lo » kiffcs jcin'd: 

She felt a ſecret ver om fire her bloo7, 

And ſound more pleaſure than a daugliter ſhould ; 

And, aſk'd again, what lover of the crew | 

She lik'd the beſt; + anſwer d, One like you. 

Miflaking wimt ſhe meart, her pious will 

He praĩs'd, and t ade her fo continue ſt I: 

The word of 1ijous licard ſne bluth'd witn ſhame 

Of ſeeret guilt, and could not bear the name. 

"Twas now the mid of night, win flumbers cloſe 

Our eyes, and ſooth cur caves wits ſoſt repoſe; 

Put no repoſe could wretcied Myrria find, 

Her body ro Fng, as fe rod her mind: 

Mad with dente, ſhe ruminates her tn ! 

And withes a'l her wities o'er again. | 

Now the deſpairs, and now teſol ves to try; 

Would not, and would again, ſhe knows not w hy; 

Stops, and returns, makes and ret acts fe Vo ; 

tain would begin, but ondcrftands not how: 

As when a pine is h wn upon the pla vn, 

And tix laſt mortal flrokt alone wants, 

Lahouring in pangs of dent, and thre 220 ln u. 

This way and that ſhe nods, conticeimng Where to, 
| fail: 

do Myrrha's mind, impeil'd on e thir fide, 

Takes every bent, hut cavno: lone a ide: — 

Irreſolute on which he Could rely. 

And laſt, un fix d in all, is only nx d to die; 

On that ſa thong the ref's; reſolw'd on deaths 

She riſes, and prepares to choak lies heath: 

Then wiiile 2bout the bean her zo e the Lies, 

Dear Cinyras, farewell. ſne ſoitl» cr.c5 ; 

For thee I die, and only will to he 
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Stood ſullen to her ſuit : the beldame preſs'd 
The more to know, and hard het witaer'd breaft, 
Adjur'd her, by the kindly food ſhe drew - 

From thoſe dry founts, her ſecret ill to ſhew,: - 
Sad ) yrrha ſigu'd, and torn'd her eg es afice : 
The nuiſe ſtill urg'd, and vouli not be der d.: 
Nor only promis d fecreſy; but pray _ - 
She might have leave to give her oer d aid. 5 
Good will, ſhe ſaid, my ang of, ſtrength ſupidies, 
Andi dil gence ſhall give. what age denics. 

if ſtrong deſires thy mind to fury move. 

With chamms and medicines I can cure thy love: 
iſ env:ous eyes their l unt ful rays have cali, 

More powerfcl verſe ſhall tree tlice from the bla t: 
If heaven offended ſends thee this diſcaſe, 


* 
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ff nced le vn with ꝓ ayers we can appeaſe. 


hat then tema n. ti. at can theſe cares procure ? 
Thy houſe is Nouriſhing, thy fortune ſure : 

Thy careful mother yet in health ſarvives, 

And, to thy comfort, thy kind father lives. 

The virzin ſtarted at her father's name, | 
Ard ſigl.d profoundly, conſcious of the ſhame : 
Nor yet the nurſe her impious jove divin'd: 

Nut yet ſurmi. id, that love diſturbꝰd her mird: 
Thus thickirg, ttc purſued her point, and laid 


And lull; w:thin her lap the mou ing maid , 


Then foftl; ſooth'd lier thus, I gels your get: 

You love, m7; cid; your love thail find reef. 

Viy long exc ion od +. fr all be your guicc 5 

Rei on tt. a lay diruſt afice: 

No fret O. vir {1:13 on tit i. cet hio . 

Nor ali (iat mo you car) your iatαν . now, 

Struck on © 2: ain, a, with a thunder-clap, 

The guilty, virgin bovnded from her lap. 

Ard ric ler body proſtrate on the bed. 

zd. to conceal her tieſhes, hid her liead: 

There ent lay, and warn'd her w th her hand 

Po -9 + hut the rec<in td not the com: gand; 

magie NAY impoitunate to know : 

len ira they; Cr aſk no more, er go: 

i p72 vtiiee go, or Raving ſpare my ſhame ; 

„leit thou wont livary iv impious n torame. 

At ts, 01 high the eld ame hows her hands, 

nu, rembiing both with ave and terror, ſtands, 

Atrarcs, and falling at her feet intrearts, 

500t'15 ho with Eandichments, and frights with 
threa*s, 

To 1.3] the crime intended. or diſcloſe 

What pur: of it the krey, it the no [archernows : 

An I |, i co: {(cious io her counfci made, 


Not hated, en thou krow'R l dic fo? ther: 
Pardon the crime. in pity to the caute ; 
This ſail, about her neck the noo fag Frans; 


Tue nurſe, w lay without, her ſaitl:ful ward, | 
Though rot in vd, the murmur, overheard. ( 


And ſighs and hollow ſound's: ſurpriz d with richt, 
She tarts, and leaves her bed, and {rings a ligin: 
Unlocks the door, and entering ot of breaih, | 
The dying ſaw, and inft-ements of death ; 
dne ſbrieks, ſhe cvts3 the zone W e trembling haſte, 
And in her arms her tainting cl.a-ye embrac'd : 
Next (for the vo had leiſure for her tears) 

She weeping 2K in theſe her bl.oming years, 


x * S * 1 
Vit unſoreſecn misſortubde caus'd her care, | 
To iouth her life, and languiſh in deſpair? ( 
The maid vit Cown-cal eyes, and mute with 

rie 
LT, j 
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'Confums ane tre prone ef ner aid. 


Now , ha rats'd her head; but ſoon, op- 
piety d 

With ſhame. reclin*.! it on her nurſe's breaſt : 
Pati'd it with,tears, and ſtiove to have contet.”. : 
Twice ſhe began, and Hopp'd; again ſhe try d; 
Tic faitzring toneue it; o:hce ſtill deny'd: 
Ar laft her veil before hier face ſhe ſpread, 
And drew a long preluding ſigh, and ſaid, 
O happy mother, in thy marriag bed! 
Then g:0an'd, and ceas d; the goo l old woman ſnco, 
tiff were her eyes, and ehaſt:y was her loo 
Her honry tair upright with horror Noo , 
Made (o her grie:) more KVO ing than he wor: 
Much tte reproacittd, and many things he fad, 
Co cure the mad=efs of ti.“ unha he nc; 
In vain : ſo Myrrhe tcot convict ot ..! : 
lier ren Yarguiuh, but unchan, d u. W.: 
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Perverſe of mind, unable to reply, 
She ſtood refolv'd or to or die. 
At length the fondneſs of a nurſe prevail'd 
Againſt her better ſenſe, and virtue fail'd : 
Enjoy, my child, fince ſuch is thy defire, 
Thy love, ſhe faid ; ſhe durſt not fay, thy fire. 
Live, un „ live on any terms: 
Then with a oath her faith confirms. 
The ſolemn feaſt of Ceres now was near, 
When long white linen ſtoles the matrons wear; 
Rank'd in walk the pious train, 
Offering firſt-fruirs, — pon — 
For nine long nights the nuptial bed they 
And, ſanctifying l. arveſt, lie alone. 
Mix'd with the crowd, the queen forſook her lord, 
And Ceres power with ſecret rites ador'd. 
The royal couch, now vacant for a time, 
The crafty crone, officious in her crime, 
The curſt occafion took: the king ſhe found 
Eaſy with wine, and deep in pleaſure drown'd, 
Prepar*d for love: the beldame blew the flame, 
Confeſs*d the but conceal'd the name. 
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s ror us. 


He found ſhe trembled, but heliev d ſhe ſtrove 
With maiden modeſty, againſt her love ; 

And ſought with flattering words vain fancies 
| remove. 

Verhaps he ſaid, My daughter, ceaſe thy fears, 
{Becauſe the title ſuited with her years ;) 

And, Father, ſhe might whiſper him again, 
That names might not be wanting to the fin. 
Full of her fire, ſhe left ch inceftuous bed, 
And carried in her womb the crime ſhe bred: 
Another, and another night ſhe came ; 

For frequent fin had left no ſenſe of ſhame : 

Till Cinyras deſir'd to fee her face, 

Whoſe body he had held in cloſe embrace, 
And trought a taper; the revealer, light, 
Expos'd both crime and crimii · al to fight : 
Grief, rage, amazement, could no ſpeech afford, 
But from the ſheath he drew th* avenging ſword ; 
The guilty fled: the benefit of right, 

That favour'd firſt the fin, ſecur d the flight. 


wot, bac: otmot uae 


Her form ſhe prais'd ; the monarch aſ d her years,| Her voyage to th Arabian continent; 


And ſhe reply'd, the ſame that Myrrha bears. 
Wine and commended beauty fir'd his thought; 
Impatient, he commands her to be brought. 


Then paſs'd the region which Panchæa join'd, 
And flying left the balmy plains behind. 
Nine times the moon bad mew'd her horns; at 


Plcas'd with her charge perform'd, ſhe hies her len 


gth 
With travel weary, unſupply'd with ſtrength, 


home, 
And gratulates the nymph, the taſk was overcome. And with the burden of her womb oppreſs'd ; 


Myrrha was joy*d the welcome news to hear; 
Bur, clogg*d with guilt, the joy was infincere :; 
So various, ſo diſcordant is the mind, 

That in our will, a different will we find. 

In ſhe preſaz*d, and yer purſu'd her luſt ; 

For guilty plcaſures give a double guſt. 

*T'was depth of night: Arctophylax had driven 
His lazy wain half round the northern heaven, 
When Myrrha haſten'd to the crime defir'd ; 
The moon beheld her firſt, and firſt retir'd; 
The ſtars amaz'd ran backward from the fight, 
And, ſnrunk within their ſockers, loſt their light. 
Icarius firſt withdraws his holy flame : 

Ine virgin ſign, in heaven the ſecond name, 
Slides down the belt, and from her ſtation flies, 
And ni:;kt in ſable clouds involve; the ſkies. 
Bold Myrrha ſtill purſues her black intent: 

She ſtumbled thrice, (an omen of th' cvent;) { 
Thrice ſhrick'd the tuneral owl, yer on ſhe went, 
Secure of ſhame, becauſe ſecure of ſiglit; 

Ev'n bathful fins are impudert by night. 


Sabzan fields afford her needſul reſt : 

There, loathing life, and yet of death airaid, 
In anguiſh of her ſpirit, thus ſhe pray d: 

Ye powers, if any ſo propitious are 

T* accept my penitence, and hear my prayer; 
Your judgments, I confeſs, are juſtly ſent : 
Great fins deſerve as great a puniſhment: 

Yet ſince my life the living will profane, 
And ſince my death the happy dead will ſtain, 
A middle ſtate your mercy may beſtow, 
Betwixt the realms above, and thoſe below: 
Some other ſorm to wretched Myrrha give, 
Nor let her wholly die, nor wholly live, 

The prayers ot penitents are never vain 
| At leaſt, ſhe did her laſt requeſt obtain; 

For, while ſhe ſpoke, the ground began to riſe, 
And gati:cr*d round her feer, her legs, and thighs: 
Her tces in roots deſcend, and, ſpreading wide, 
A firm ſoundation tor the trunk provide: 

Her ſolid bones convert to ſolid wood, 
To pith her marrow, and to ſap her blood: 
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Linked hand in hand, ti accomplice and the dame, lier arms are boughs, her fingers change their kinc, 


Their way exploring, to ti chamber came: 
The door was op'd, they blindly grope iir way, 
Where dark in bed th' expect monarch lay; 
Thus far her courage held, but here ſoi ſakes; 
Her faint knees knock at every ſtrp ſhe makes. 
The nearer to her crime, the more within 

She feels remocſe, and horror of her fn ; 
Repents too late her criminal defirt, 

And wiſhes, that unkrown ſhe could retire. 
Her lingering thus, the nurſe {who fear'd delay 
The faral ſecret miglit at leng. betray) 

Pull'd forward, to complete the work begun, 
And ſaid to Cinyras, Receive thy own: 

Thus faying, the deliver'd kind to kind, 
Accurs'd, and their devoted bodies join'd. 

The fire, urknowing of the crime, admits 
Hu bon cis, and prolanes the haliow'd flitets ; 


Her tender ſkin is harden'd into rind. 

And now the riting tree her womb inveſts, 

Now, ſhooting vpwards fill, invades her breaſts, 
And ſhades the neck; and, weary with delay, 

She ſunk her head within, and met it half rhe way. 
And though with outward ſhape ſhe loſt her ſenſe, 
Wich bitter tears ſhe wept her lait offence ; 

And ſtill ſhe weeps, nor ſheds her tears in vain; 
For ſtill the precious drops her name retain. 

Mean time the miſbegotten infant grows, 

And, ripe for birth, diſtends with deadly throes 
Ihe ſwelling rind, with unavailing ſtrife, 

lo leave the wooden womb, and puſhes into life. 
Ihe mother - tree, as if oppreſs' d with pain, 
Miiches licre and there, to break the bark, in vain: 
And, l:ke a labouring woman, would have pray ' 
Bot Wants a Voice to call Lugina's aid: 
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The bending bole ſends out a hollow ſounꝗ. Her faded cheeks are chang'd to boxen hue, 
And trickling tears fall thicker on the ground. And in her eyes the tears are ever new: 
The mild Lucina came uncali'd, and ſtood - he thrice effay'd to ſpeak ; her accents hung, 


Befide the ſtruggling bouglis, and heard the groan - And faltering dy'd unſiniſh'd on her tongue, 
ing : | Or vaniſh'd into ſighs * with long delay 

Then reach'd her midwife-hand, to ſpeed the throes, er voice return'd ; and found the wonted way. 

And ſpoke the powerful ſpells that babes to birth Tell me, my lord, ine ſaid, hat fault unkcown 
diſcloſe. 1 iy once-b<,ov'd Alcyone has done | 

The bark divides, the living load to free, Whither, ah whither is thy kineneſs gone? 

And ſafe delivers the convulfive tre. {Can Ceyx then ſuſtain to leave his wiſe, 

The ready nymphs receive the crying child, | And unconcern'd. forſake the ſoveets of life ? 

And wath him in the tears the parent plant diſtill'd. M hat can thy mind to this long journey move, 

They ſwath'd him with their ſcarfs ; beneath him Or need'ſt thou abſence to renew thy love ? 
ſpread | Yet, if thou gocſ by land, though grief pofleſs 

The ground with herbs; with roſes raĩs d his head. My foul ev'n then, my fears will be the leſs. 
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The lovely babe was born with every grace . Nut ah! be warn'd to ſhun the warery way, 
Ey'n envy muſt have prais'd fo fair a face: The face is {.ightful of the ftormy fea. 

Suri, was his form, as painters, when they ſhow | For late I ſaw a-drift digzointed planks, 
Their utmoſt art, on naked Loves heſtow: And empty tombs erected on the banks. 


And that their arms no difference might betray, Nor let falſe hopes to truſt betray thy mind, 
Give him a do, or his from Cupid take away. | Becauſe my fire in caves conſtrains the wind, 
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Time glides along, with undiſcover'd hatte, Can with a breath a clamorous rage 

The future but a length behind the paſt : hey fear his whiſtle, and forſake the ſeas ; 

So ſwift are years: the babe, whom juſt before Not ſo, for once, indulg'd, they foveep the main: 
His grandfire got, and whom his ſiſter hore ; ;Neaf to the call, or hearing hear in vam; 
The drop the thing which late the trec inclos'd, nut bent on miſchief bear the waves before, 

And late the yawning bark to life expos'd ; ; And, not content with ſeas, inſult the hore +» 
A hahe, a boy, a beauteous youth appears; | von ocean, air, and earth, at once engage, 
Ard lovelier than himſelf at riper years. And rooted foreſts fly before then rage: 

Now to the queen of love he gave defires, At once the claſhing clouds to battle move, 


And, with her pains, reveng'd his mother's fires, An I lightnings run acroſs the fields above: 
no them well, and mark'd their rude comport, 
| | While yet a child, within my father's court: 
— mmmmnaguyans ln times of tempeſt they command alone, 
e And he but fits precarious on the — 
Ihe more 1 know, the more my fears augmefr, 
CEYX AND ALCYON E. ane fears are oft prophetic of th* event. 
But, if not fears or reaſons will prevail, 


OUT OF TKE TENTH EOCK OF 1! fate has fix'd thee obſtinate to ſail, 
iGo nat without thy wife, hut let me bear 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. My part of danger with an equal ſhare, | 
| . And preſent ſuffer what I only fear : 


: vs aa. ; Then ober the hounding billows ſhall we fly, 
Connection of tis Fable with the ſormer. . ve topet — — vat 
5 ! Theſe reafens mov'd her ſtarlike huſband's heart, 
(Ox. the fon of Lucifer (the meruirg ſtor . ard ig hut ili he held his purpoſe to depart : 
ot Trackin in ieffaly, wvas mervied to Aic;zv1c- For, as he lov'd her equal to his life, 

Eaughter to Molus gd of the winds, Both the, He would not to the ſeas expoſe his wife ; 
u;fband a *{ the wife lowed each ther crit an entire) Nor could be wrought his voyage to refrain, 
offetive, Dedaliur, the cic er brother of Copeynetiini Bur fought by arguments to ſooth her pain; 
he ſucceeded, having been tried inte a falcon IVI Nor theſe avail'd; at length ke lights on one, 


Apollo ; and Cu inne, Da dalion's Gaughter, Hain Iy\ With which ſo difficult a cauſe he won: 
Diana; Cezx prepared a ſhip 2. fail * Cera, Here My love, fo ſhort an abſence ceaſe to fear, 
to conſult the oracle of Apulic, and (as On.d jrem:\ por, by my father's boly flame, I ſwear, 
to intimate) te enquire kw the arger of the Ged:\ geſore two moons their orb with light adorn, 
might be atoned. if heaven allow me life, I will return. 
| This promiCſ+ of ſo wort a ſtay prevails ; 
T* prodigies affect the pious prince, je ſoon equips tle ſhip, ſopplies the ſails, 
But more perplex'd with theſe that har pen Ard gives the word to lanch; ſhe trembling views 
ſince, This porap of death, and parting trars renews : 
He purpoſes to ſeck the Clarian God, | Laſt. with a Kits. ſhe took a long farewel, 
& voiding Delphos, his more ſam'd abode ; { dich, d, with a ſad preſage, and ſwooning fell; 
Since Phlegiai: robbers made unſaſe the ro. Nile Ceyx ſeexs delays, the luſty crew, 
Yet could not he, from her he lov'd ſo well, dais'd on their banks, their oars in order drew 
The fatal vovage, he reſolv*d, conceal : Lo their broad breaſts, the ſhip with fury flew. 
But when ſhe ſaw her lord prepar*d to part, The queen recover'd rears her kumid eyes, 
A deadly cold ran ſhivering to her leart: und firit her huſband on the pop eſpies 
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San his hand at d'iſtance on the main ; 

She took the gn; and ſhook her hand again. 

Still as the grounch recedes, tetracts her view 

With ftarpen'd fight, tall ſhe no longer knew 

The much-lov'd face that comfort loſt ſupplies 
With lefs, and with galley feeds her eyes; 

ley bane fl em view by riſing galcs, 

She ſollo vd wink heriſight the flyin ails: 


When ev'nthe flying fail were ſeen ro more, 


And ſought in fleep her weary'd eyes to cloſe : 


Fo.ſaken of all ficht, the left the hore. 
Then on her. bridal bed her body throws, 


Her huſbauds pillow, and the widaw*'d part 
Which once be preſs d, renew d the former ſmart. 
An1:now a bee e from ſhore began to blow, 

The ſailors ſhip their oars, and ceaſe to row; 
Then hoiſt their yards a- trip, and all tlicir ſails 
Let fall, to uur: tha wind, and catch the gales: 
By tlus the veſſtbhalf her courſe had run, 
Ard as much eſſech till. theiing ſun ; 
Toth ſhores e eie go fight, when at the cloſe 
Ot day, a-iffercgale ax catt aroſe» 
The ſeagrew/white, the rolling waves from far, 
Lake heralds, fri der ounte the watery war. 
This ſpen, ke maſter. foon began to cry. 
Strike top · ail j let the main-ſheet fly, 
And vais ar ſells: the winde repel the wund. 
And 3p dſpsahers momb the fpecch is drou d. 
Vet, of thaigarithgccord,. as danger taught. 
Each in hiawang e,αutnuſly they wrougbt; 
Some ſtom ther aar, o op dhe leaky üdes, 


F * 


And -ipldstbe-dails; & ſoumh, with labour, lav 
Tu' intruding feasgrand, waves ejects on waves. 
In thus o fu H ceir wo: k.they ply, 

T' e: winds augment h inter of the {ky, 
And wage inyiting waren the ſuffering teas 
Are toſs'd, ang 41ingledan their tyrants, ple aſc. 
The maſtcr wars command, bur, in deſpair 


Of ſafety, ſtands: amar d u ſte pid care, 


= 


* 


i a ni 


Nor what jo hic orrwbat. forbid lie Know-, 
Th* ungovern'd mt 16 ſuch fury grows; ; 
Vain gs his forges: audbrainer is bis Pall ; 
With ſuch a concourſe cames the flood: of ill: 
The cos. of mea e md with rattling (ſhiowds ; 
Seas daſh on ſeas ardelpuds entounter clonds ; 
At once tom, eaſt ta weſt, fiom'pole to poie, 
The forty lgbtnings flaſk, ,the roaring thunders roll. 

Now waves on waves aſcending ſcale the fxies, - 
And, in + nope above, the water frics : 
When. ye low: ſands are fifted from below, 
The glitter g uowsgive a golden ſhow : 
and whea tac loylor- batter ſpews; the black, 
The Stygian dye Higgainted waters take : 
s hepfothy tel ahpear the flatted ſeas, 
-\nd c.uange th gh ur, chan ing their diſcaſe. 
Like various N Jachin ve tinds, 
And u ſubyme foe ſides upon the winds; 
fs Tom a loity ſummit looks irom high, 
Ard from the cloud beholc's the nether x 
kia dom the Get); of hell they lift their fight, 
£22 «i a © Bargeſee ſuperior ligtu: 
Tie lathing kiinwearike a loud report, 

vet bt 30 us, as battering-tams a fort + 

Or as 2 lon. bou:r{tnrg in tis way 
Witt ove augmented boars avainkt his prey; 
S: aelong to fegze tC, Uinynpalld with ſear, 
dings C4 d tod and tunes on the ſpear : 


1he 


ad... 


So ſeas impeil'd by winds, with added power 
Aſſault the ſides, and o'er the hatches tower. 

The planks, their pitchy coverings waſh'd away. 
Now yield; and now a yawning breach diſplay: 
The roaring waters with a hoſtile tide . 

Ruſh through the ruins of her gaping fide. 
Mean time in ſheety of rain the ſky deſcends, 
And ocean ſwell'd with waters upwards tends, 
One riſingy falling one; the heavens and ſea 
Meet at their confines, in the middle way : 
lala are drunk with ſhowers, and drop wire 
rain, ' 
weet waters mingle with the briny main. 
do ſtar appears to lend his friendly light : 
Darkneſs and tempeſt make a double night. 
Zut flaſhing fires difcioſe the deep by turns, 
And whitz the ligltnings blaze, the water burn: 
No all the waves thir ſogtter'd force unite, 
And as a ſoldier, foremoſt in the figlit. 
Makes way for chers, and an hoſt alone 
Still preſſes on, and urging gains the town; 
So while th* invading billews come a-breatt, 
The hero tenth advanrc'd before the reft, 
Sweeps-all beſo e him with impetuous {way, 
And trom the walls deſcends upon the prey; 
Part following enter, part remain without, 
With envy hear their fellows conquering ſhout, 
And mount on ethers backs, in bope to Hare 
The city, thus become the ſeat of war. 
An unjvertat cry reſounds aloud, 
The: ſailors run in heaps; a helplefs crowd; 
Art ſails, and courage falls, no fuccour ncar: 
As many waves, as many deaths appear. 
One werps, and yet: deſpairs of late retict ; 
One cannot weep, his fears — his grief; 
ut HRupid with dry eyes expects his fate. 
os ohh lod an keks lame nts his loft eſtates, 
And calls thoſe happy whom their (nnerals wait. 
This wrexch with prayers and vows the God: im- 
plores, 
And ev'n the ſkieghe cannot ſee, acorcs. 
I hat other on his friends his thoughts heſtows, 
His care ful father, aud his fait!:;ful ſpouſe. 
The covetous worlAding in his ar xiousS mind 
Thinks only on the wealtli he lett belund. 
All Ceyx his*ATe, oe employs, 
For her lie grieves, yet in her a-ſerce joys © 
His wife he withes, ad would ſtill be tear. 
Not het wtf hib, hut wiſhes him W. th her: 
Now with daſt leoks'te ſceks | is native ſhore, 
Which tare has deſtin'd him to ſet ro more ; 
He ſought, but in the dark tempe ſtuous night 
He knew not whit! er to direct his fight. 
So whirls the ſeas, ſuch darkreſs hiinds the ſy. 
That the black night receives a Cecper dye. 
The giddy ſhip ran round; the tempeſt tore 
Her miſt, and over hoard the rudder bore. 
One billow wevnts ; and with a ſcorntul brow, 
Prod of her conqueſt gain'd, infults the waves 
| below ; 

Nor heuer falls, than if ſome giant tore 

Pindv* and Athos, with the freight they hore, 
And toſs'd on ſcas: preis d with the pondeious Low 
Down finks the thip within th' 2byſs Helo: 
1own with the veſſel ſink into the main 
The many, never more to riſe again. 
Some few on ſcatter d planks with fruitleſs care 
Lay hold, and ſwim, but, while they ſwim, deſpair. 


— En ͤ— 
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Fv'n he who late a ſ-eptre did co mands 
No graſps a floating fragment in 44s hand, 
and while he ſtruggles on the ſtorniy main, 
Invokes his father, and his wie, in vain; 
But yet his conſort is his greateſt care : 
Alcyone he names amidſt his prayer, 
Names as a charm againſt the waves, and wind; 
Moſt in his mouth, and ever in his mind: 
Tir'd with his toil, all hopes of ſaiety paſt, 
From prayers to wiſhes he deſcends at laſt; 
That his dead body, wafted to the ſands, 
Might have its burial from ſ er friendiy hands, 
As oft as he can catch a gulp of air, eint from the pints their ſleepy virtue drains, 
And peep above the ſeas, he names the air, and paſſir e ſheds it on the filent plains: 
And, ev'n when plung'd beneath, on her de raves, No Coor ware vas th ungearded houſe to keep, 
Murmuring Alcyone belowy the waves : On creaking lines turn d, to break his fleep. 
At laſt a falling billow ſtops bis breat':, ut ir thc gloomy court was rals d a bed, 
Breaks o'er his head, and whelms lim vaderroeath. Stuff'd with biack plumes, and on an cbon-fted : 
Bright Lucifer unlike !imſcif appcars Black vas tht covering too, where lay the God 
That night, his heavenly form. ubſcur'd with tears; Aud 12pt ſupine, his limbs difplay'd abroad: 
And fince he was forbid to leave the irs, At out lus had bntaſtic vit ons fly, 
He muffled with a cloud hig n., ourntul cycs. 


Nor watchful does, nor the more wakeful geeſe, 

Diſturb with nightly noiſe the ſacred peace: 

Nor oeart o natue, nor the tame are nigh, 

No recs viti. tempeſts rock' d, nor human cry; 

Nut ſate repoſe without an air of breath 

Dwelis here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 

An arm of L.ethe, with a gentle flow 

Ariſing upwards from the rock below, 

hie palace moats, and o'er the pebbles creeps, 

And with ſoit murmurs calls the coming fleeps ; 
\roun:! its entry nodding poppies grow, 

And Aci iunples that ſweet reſt beſtow ; 


Mean tin.e Alcyone (h late unknown 
Computes how nieny nigtus he had been gone, 
Obſerves the waning moon with howly view, 
Numbers her age, and wiſhes for a new ; 
Againſt the promis'd time provides wit care, 


And haſtens in the woot the roizes he was to wer: 


And for herſelf employs anather loom, 

New creſfs'd to meet her lord returning home, 

Flattering her hex't with joys tliat never wert to 
come: 


| VV 14211 various it nes of things ſupply, 


{and mock their forms; the teaves ot trees not more, 


Nor bearded ears in ficids, nor fands upon the ſhore. 
Ilie virgin entering bright indulg'd the day 
o the broten cave, and b:uſh*d the dreams away: 


i he God, diſterb'd with this new glare of light, 


Ca tadden on his face, unſcal'd his ſiglit, 
And rais'd his tardy head, which ſunk again, 


land trking on his beſom knock'd his chin : 


At I-n2:h thook off himſelf ; and a{k'd the dame, 
And aiking yawr*d) for what in ent ſhe came? 


And oſt before the ſacred altars came, 5vvert plcating ſleep, of all the powers the beſt ! 
To pray for him, who was an empty name. O peace of mind, revairer of decay, 
All Powers implor'd, but far above the reit \W.oje balms renew the limbs to labours of the 
To Juno ſhe her pious vows addrets'd. | Cay, 
Her much-lov'd lord from perils to protect, Care ſhuns thy ſoft approach, and ſullen flies 
And ſaſe o'er ſeas his voyage to direct: away 
Then pray d that ſhe might ſtill poſſeſs his heart, A cn a dream, expreſſing tuman form, 
And no pretending rival ſhare a part; The ſhape of him who ſutfer'd in the ſtorm, 
This laſt petition heard of all her prayer, And ſend it flicting to the Trachin court, 
The reſt difpers'd in winds were loſt in air. Ihe vweck of wretched Ceyx to report: 

But ſhe, the Goddeſs of the nuptial bed, Nett hiz quten bid the pale ſpectre Nand, 
Tir'd with her vain devotions for the dead, ho begs a vain relied at juno's hand. 
Reſolv*d the tainted hand ſhould be repeil'd, du [aid and arc awake her eyes coold keep, 
Which incenſe offer d, and her altar held: | U nat ie te ſappart the ſumes of fleep : 
hen lris thus beſpoke; Thou taithſul maid, ut bea, returning by the way ſhe went, 
By whom the queen's commands are well convey d, Am ferred alone her bow by ſwiſt af-ert. 
Haſte to the houſe of ſleep, and bid the God, ; "he Coe, uneaſy till he ſlept again, 


Who rules the night by vif.ons with a nod, | Reſolv*d at once to rid himſelf of p un; 
Prepare a dream, in figure and in torn | And, though againſt his cuſtom, call'd aloud, 
Refembiing him who pæriſnh'd in the ſtorm: ; Exciting Aorplievs fromthe ſle epy crowd : 
This form before Alcyone preſent, Morpheus of all his numerous train expreſs'd 
do make her certain of the ſad event. 


Ihe ape of man, and imitated beſt; 
Indu'd with robes of various hue the fiics. | The walk, the words, the geſture, could ſupply, 
And flying draws an ach (a ſegment of the Mes): 


She fum'd the temples with an odorous flame, { | 7o whom che God eſs thus: O ſacred reſt, 


he habit mimic, and the mien bely; 

Then leaves her bending bow, and from the ſteep 
Heſcends to ſearch the tilent houſe of :'cep. 

Near the Cimmerians, in his dark abote 
Deep in a cavern, dwells the crowſy God: 
Wiwſe gloomy manſion nor the rifing ſn, 
Nor ſetting, viſits, ror the lighifome r:oon : 
But lazy vapours round the rein flu, 


Pays well, hut all his action is cornfin'd ; 

Exte nding not beyond our human kind. 
Anotlier birds, and beaſts, and dragons apes, 
And dreadtul images, and monſter ſhapes . 
Tus dæmon, Icelos, in heaven's high hall » 
Ihe gods have nam*d; but men Phobeter call: 
A 1%ird is Phantaſus, whoſe actions roll 


Perpetual twilight, and a coubtful ſky ; or mearer thoughts, and things devoid of ſoul ; 
No crowing cock ors tere is wings diſplay, {carih, fruits, and flowers, he repreſents in dreams, 
Nor with his horny bill provoke the day: Aud ſolid roch unmov'd, and runung Ricans ; 
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Theſe three to kings and chiefs their ſcenes diplay, 

The reſt before th ignoble commons play: 

Of theſe the choſen Morpheus is diſpatch'd: 

Which done, the lazy monarch over-watch'd 

Down from Lis propping elbow drops his head, 

Diffolv'd in ileep, and ſhrinks within his bel. 
Darkling the demon glides for flight prepaid, 

So ſoft that ſcarce his fanning wings arc heard. 

To Trachin, ſwiſt as thought, the flitting ſhade 

Through air his momentary journey 

Then lays aſide the ſteerage of his wings, 

Forſakes his proper form, afſumes the king's ; 

And pale as death, deſpoil'd of his array, 

Into the queen's apartment takes his waz, 

And ſtands before tl bed at dawn of day: 


And ſhedding vain, br: ſeeming real tears ; 


wou. have ſtrain'd him with a ſtric̃t 
But through my arms be ſlipt, and vaniſh'd from the 


place: 
There, ev*n juſt there he ſtood ; and as ſhe 
Where laſt the ſpectre was, ſhe caſt her look: 
Fain would ſhe hope, and gaz'd upon the ground 
If any printed footſteps might be found. 

Then figh'd and ſaid ; I his I too well foreknew, 
And my hetic fear preſag'd tos true: 
*Twas what I begg'd, when with a bleeding heart 
took my leave, and ſuffer'd thee to part, 

Or I to go along, or thou to ſtay, 

Never, ah never to divide our way ! 

Happier for me, that all our hours afſign'd 
Together we had liv'd ; ex in not in death disjoin's 


Or with my Ceyx I had periſh'd there * 


Unmorv'd his eyes, and wet his beard appears 5 So had my Ceyx till been living here, 


The briny water dropping from his hairs ; 

Then ſtaring on her, with a ghaſtly look 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen beſpoke : 
Know'ſt thou not me! Not yet, unhappy wife ? 
Or are my features periſh'd with my life ? 
Look oncc again, and for thy huſband 

Lo all that's left of him, thy huſband's ghoſt ! 


Now I die abſent in the vaſt 

And me without myſelf thc ſeas have er: 
The ſtorms were not ſo cruel ; ſhould I ſtrive 
To icngthen life, and ſuch a grief ſurvive ? 
But neither will I ſtrive, nor wretched thee 
in death ſorſake, but kecp thee company. 

[f rot one common ſepulchre contains 


Thy vows for my return were all in vain ; {ur bodies, or one urn our laſt remains, 
The ſtormy ſouth o'ertook us in the main ; ; Yer Ceyx and Alcyone ſhall join, 
And never ſhalt thou ſee thy living lord again. | Their names remembecr'd in one common line. 


Bear witneſs, heaven, I call'd on thee in death, 
And while 1 call'd, a billow ſtopp'd my breath: 
Think not that flying fame reports my fate ; 

1 preſent, 1 appear, and my own wreck relate. 
Riſe, wretched widow, riſe, nor undeplor'd 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford: 


Eut rife, p epar'd, in black, to mourn thy periſh'd 
lord 


Thus ſaid the player-god ; and, adding art 
A voice and geſture, ſo perſorm'd his part, 
She ht (ſo like her love the ſhade appears) 
That 
She groan'd, her inward ſoul with grief oppreſt, 
She tigh'd, ſhe wept; and ſleeping beat her breaſt: 
Then ſtretch'd her arms t' embrace his body bare, 
Her claſping arms incloſe but empty air: 

At this not yet awake ſhe cry 'd, Oh ſtay, 

One is our fate, and common is our way ! 

So dreadtul was the dream, ſo loud ſhe ſpoke, 
That, ſtarting ſudden up, the lumber broke; 
Then caſt her eyes around in hope to view 

Her vaniſh'd lord, and find the vifion true: 

For now the maids who waited her commands, 
Ran in with ligated tapers in their hands. 

Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what ſhe ſeeks, 
With cruel blows ſhe pounds her blubber'd checks; 
Then from her beaten breaſt the linen tare, 

And cut the golden caul that bound her hair. 
Her nurſe demands the cauſe ; with louder cries 
She proſecures her griefs, and thus replies. 

No more Alcyone, ſhe ſuffer'd death 
With her lov'd lord, when Cryx loſt his breath: 
No flattery, no falſe comfort, give me none, 

My ſhipwreck'd Ceyx is for ever gone; 

I ſaw, 1 ſaw him manifeſt in view, 

His voice, his figure, and his geſtures knew : 
His luſtre loſt, and every living grace, 

Yer I retain'd the features of his face ; 


No farther voice her mighty grief aftords, 
for ſighs come ruſhing in bctwixt her.words, 
And her tongue: but what her tongue deny*d, 
Soft tears and groans, and dumb complaints ſup- 
ply'd. 

"Twas morning; to the port the takes her way, 
And ſtands upon the margin of the ſea : 
That place, that very ſpot of ground ſhe ſought, 
Or thither by her deſtiny was brought, 
Where laſt he ſtood : and while ſhe ſadly ſaid, 
Twas here ke left me, lingering here delay'd 


ſpake the words, and Ceyx ſhed the tears. His parting kiſs ; and there his anchors weigh'd ; 


Thus ſpeaking, while her thoughts paſt action. 
trace, 
And call to mind, admoniſh'd by the place, 
Sharp at her utmoſt ken ſhe caſt her cyes, 
{And ſomewhat floating from afar deſcries ; 
It ſeemꝰ d a corpſe adrift, to diſtant fight, 
But at a diſtance who could judge aright ? 
It waſted nearer yet, and then ſhe krew 
Ihat what before ſhe but ſurmis'd, was true: 
A corpſe it was, but whoſe it was, unknown, 
Yet mord, howe*er ſhe made the caſe her own * 
þ4 ook the bad omen of a ſhipwreck'd man, 
As for à ſtranger wept, and thus began: 
Poor wretch, on ſtormy ſeas to loſe thy life, 
Unhappy thou, but more thy widow'd wile | 
| At this ſhe paus'd ; for now the flowing tide 
Had brought the tody nearer to the fide: 
The more ſhe looks, the more her fears increaſe, 
At nearer ſight ; and ſhe's herſelf the leſs: 
Now driven athore, and at her fect it hes, 
She knows too much, in knowing whom ſhe ſees : 
Her huſband's corpſe ; at this ſhe loudly ſhrieks, 
"Tis he, *tis he, the cries, and tears her cheeks, 
Her hair, her veſt, and, ſtooping to the ſands, 
About his neck ſhe caſt ter trembling hands. 
Ard is it thus, O dearer than my lite, 


Though with pale cheeks, wet beard, and dropping Thus, thus returnꝰſt thou to thy longing wife, 


hair, 


None but my Ceyx could appear ſo fair: 


| She ſaid, and to the neighbouring mole ſhe ſtrode 
(Aue there to break ch incurſions of the ood) 3 
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Headlong from thence to plunge herſelf ſhe ſprings, | 
But ſhoots along ſupported on her wings: 

A bird new-made about the banks ſhe plies, 

Nor far from ſhore, and ſhort excurbons tries ; 

Nor ſeeks in air her humble flight to raiſe, 
Content to ſkim the ſurface of the ſeas ; 

Her bill, though ſlender, ſends a creaking noiſe, 
And imitates a lamentable voice : 

Now lightwng where the bloodleſs body lies, 

She with a funeral note renews her cries. 

At all her ſtretch her little wings ſhe {; 

And with her feather*d arms embrac'd the dead: 
Then, flickering to his pallid lips, ſhe ſtrove 

To print a kiſs, the laſt eſſay of love: 

Whether the vital touch reviv'd the dead, 

Or that the moving waters rais'd his head 

To meet the kits, the vulgar doubt alone; 

For ſure a preſent miracle was ſhown. 

The Gods their ſhapes to wintry-birds tranſlate, 
But both obnoxious to their former fate. 

Their conjugal affection till is ty*d, 

And ftill rhe mournful race is multiply d; 
They bill, they tread : Alcyone compreſs'd 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating neſt: 
A wintery queen: her fire at length is kind, 
Calms every ſtorm, and huſhes every wind: 
Prepares his empire for his daughter's eaſe, 

And for his hatching nephews {mooths the ſcas. 


| 


——  — ——— 


ESACUS transformed into a CORMO» 
RANT. 


FROM THE ELEVENTH BOOK OF 
OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 


HPSE ſome old man ſees wanton in the air, 
And praiſes the unhappy conſtant pair. 

Then to his friend the long-neck'd cormorant ſhows, 
The former tale reviving others woes: 
That ſable bird, he cries, which cuts the flood 
With flender legs, was once of royal blood; 
His anceſtors frem mighty Tros proceed, 
The brave Laomedon, and Ganymede 
(Whoſe beauty tempted Jove to ſteal the boy), 
And Priam, hapleſs prince! who ſell with Troy: 
Himſelf was Hector's brotlier, and (had facc 
But given this hopeful. youth a longer date) 
Perhaps had rival'd warlike HeQor*s worth, 
Though on the mother's fide of mcaner birth; 
Fair Alyxothot, a country maid, 
Bare Mſacus by ſtealth in Ida's ſhade. 
He fied tic noify town, and pompous court, 
L.v'd tie lone hills, and fimple rural ſport, 
And ſeldom to the city would reſort. 
Yet he no ruſtic clowniſhneſs pi ofeit, 
Nor was ſoft love a ſtranger to his breaſt: 
The youth had long the nymph Heſperia woo'd, 
Oit through the rhicket or the mead purſu'd : 
Her haply on her father's bank he ſoy'd, 
While fearleſs ſhe her filver treſſes dry'd; 
A. wav the ict : not Nass with half ſuc!, ſpeed, 
Brio: + the proving woll, ſ. ud Ver the mvad; 


| 
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Not ducks, when they the ſafer flood forſake, 


Purſu'd by hawks, ſo ſwift regain the lake. 

As faſt he follow'd in the hot career: 

Defire the lover wing'd, the virgin fear. 

A ſnake unſcen now pierc'd her heedleſs foot ; 


Quick through the veins the venom'd juices ſhoot: 
She fell, and 'ſcap'd by death his fierce purſuit. 
Her lifeleſs body, frightcd, he embrac'd, 

— 


The victory thus bouglit is ſar too dear. 


nd cry*d, Not this I dreaded, but thy haſte: 
had my love been leſs, or leſs thy fear! 


Accurſed ſnake ! yet I more curs'd than he! 

He gave the wound; the cauſe was given by me. 
Vet none ſhall ſay, that unreveng'd you dy d. 

He ſpoke; then climb'd a cliff s o'er- hanging fide, 
And, reſolute, leap*d on the foaming tide. 


Tethys receiv'd him gently on the wave; 
The death he ſought deny*'d, and feathers gave. 
|Debarr'd the ſureſt remedy of grief, 


And forc'd to live, he curſt th* u. aſk d relief. 


Then on his airy pinions upward flies, 


And at a ſecond fall ſucceſsleſs tries: 
The downy plume a quick deſcent denies. 


Enrag'd, he often dives beneath the wave, 


And there in vain expects to find a grave. 

His ceaſcleſs ſorrow for th* unhappy maid 
Meager'd his look, and on his ſpirits prey'd. 
Still near the ſounding deep he lives; his name 
From trequent diving and emerging came. 
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OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 
WHOLLY TRANSLATED. 
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Aſucut, the for of Priam, leving 4 country life, fore 
ſakes the court: lining ohſcurcly, le fal's in ia ue 
with a nymph; 20 fiying from him, vas Killed by a 
ſerpent ; for grief of this, he nvrn'd have driworcd 
Liml if; but, by the pity of tic Gods, is turned into @ 
Cormorant. Priam, not hearing of ZEſacus, believes 
Ii = to be dead, and raijes a tomb te preſers e his me- 
mory, Ry this tranſition, ⁊ulicſ is one of the fin-ft 
in al! Ovid, the pect naturally falls into tle flory of 
the Trojan war, which is tunmed 1, in the fre- 
ſent beck, but ſo wery bricfly, in mary places, that 
Or id jcems more ort than Tirgi, contrary to his 
1H ſtyle. Yet the Her of Fame, which ts here 
eetribed, is one of the mf beautiful fieces in tie 
a” ge Metoamorpliſrs. Tie fight of Achilles and Cyg- 
K's Grd te fra; ortevixt the Lajitig and Centaur, 
vieid 15 no other part of t *:5 e: and farticularly 

the leves and death of Czlloris a Hylonome, t/e 

mace aud female Centaur, are <vorderfully mowing. 


RIAN, to whom the fon was naknown, 
As Cad, Ger do d las tant . od fon: 
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A his name and title kept, 
And Hector round the tomb, with all his brothers, 


wept. 
This pious office Paris did not ſhare; 
Abſent alone, and author of the war, 
Which, for the Spartan queen, the Grecians drew 
T avenge the rape, and Aſia to ſubdue. 
A thouſand ſhips were mann'd, to ſail the ſea: 
Nor had their juſt reſentments ſound delay, 
Had not the wind and waves oppos'd their way. 
At Aulis with united powers, they meet; 
But there, croſs winds or calms detair d the fleet. 
Nov, while they raiſe an altar on the ſhore, 
And ſove with ſolemn ſacrifice adore ; 
A toding fign the prieſts and people ſce: 
A ſnake of fize immenſe aſcends a tree, 
And, in the leafy fommit, ſpy d a neſt. 
Which, oer her caliow young, a ſparrow preſ.'d. 
Eight were the birds unfledg'd ; their mother flew, 
And hover'd roi nd ger care; but flill in view: 
Till the fierce reptile firſt devour d the brood ; 
Then ſeiz d the fluttering dam, and dran 
This dire oſtent the ſearſul people view ; 
Calchas alone, by Phoebus taught, ſort hr ev- 
What heaven decreed : and with a ſmiling glance, 
Thus gratulates to Greece her happy chance. 
O Argives. we ſhall conquer; Troy is ours, 
But long delays ſhall firſt afflict our power: 
Nine years of labour, the nine birds porte nd; 
The tenth hall in the town's deſtruction end. 
. The ſerpent, who his m w obſcer e had fill'd, 
The branches in his curb'd embraces held: 
But, as in ſpires he ſtood, he turn'd to Nene; 
The ftony ſnake retain'd the figure fill his own. 
Yet not for this the wind- hound navy weirh'd; 
Slack were tleir ſails; and Neptune di ſobey'd. 
Some thoveht him loth the town ſhould he de ſtroy'd, 
Whoſe building had his hands divine employ* : 
Not ſo the ſcer: who knew, and krown foreſhow'd, 
The virgin Pheebe with a virgin's bl-04 
Muſt firſt be reconcil'd:; the common cauſe 
Prevail*d ; and, pity yielding to tlie laws, 
Fair Iphigenia the devored maid 


| 


Was, by the weeping prieſts, in linen robes array d; 


All mourn her fate; but no relief apnear'd : 

The royal victim bound, the knife already rear'd: 

When that offended power, who caus'dꝗ their woe, 

Relenting cas her wrath ; and ſlopp'd the coming 
blow. 

A miſt before the miniſters ſue caſi; 

And. in the virgin.'s room, a hind ſhe plac'd. 

Th' oblation ſain, and Pheebe reconcil'd, 

The form was huſk *d, and dimpled ocean ſmil*.: : 

A favourable gale aroſe from ſhore, 

Which to the port dei rd the Crecian eallies bore. 

Full in the midſt of this created ſpace, 

Perwixt heaven, earth, and ſhies, there Nancs a 
place 

onß ning on u three; with triple bound; 

Whence, all thipgs, though remote, are view*d 
around. 

And thither brirg their undulating ſound. 

The palace of lovd ſame; ; · 1 ſcat of power 

Plac'd on the ſummit of a loſty tower; 

A thovſand vincirg entries, lors and wide, 

Receive of freſh rr hs a flowing tice. 


k her blood. 


FOEMS. 


*7'is built of hraſa, the better to diffufe 
The ſpreafling ſounds, ard multiply the news; 
Where echoes in repeated echoes play: 
A mart for ever full, and open night and day. 
Nor ſilence is within, nor voice expreſs, 
Rut a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe ; 
Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow roar 
Of tides, receding from th* inſulted ſhore : 
Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
When Tove to diſtance drives tie rolling war. 
The courts are fill'd with a tumultuous din 
Of crouds, or iTuing forth, or entering in: 
A thorougiiſare of news: where ſome deviſe 
Things never heard; ſome mingle truth with lies: 
The trouhled air with empty ſounds they beat: 
Intent ta Har. ard caper to repcar. 
Error ſets hoo ing there; with added train 
Oi vain credul:ty, and joys as vain: 
Suſpicion, with ſedition join d. are rear; 
And rumors rais d, and murmurs mix'd, ard pani- 
que ſcar, 
Fame fits aloi: ; and ſees the ſubje& ground, 
And ſeas about, and ies above; enquiring all 
around. 

The Goddeſs gives th alarm ; and ſoon is known 
The Grecim feet, deſcending on the town. 
Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not ſiow 
To guard their ſhore from an expected fee. 
They meet in fight: by Hector's fatal hand 
Ptoteſtlaus falls, and hites the rand, 
Which with expence of blood the Grecians won: 
And prov the ſtrength unknown of Priam's ſon. 
And to their coſt the Trojan leaders felt 
Ihe Grecian heroes, and what deaths they dealt. 

From theſe firſt onſets, the Sic æan ſhore 
Was ſtrew ꝰ d with carcaſes, and ſtain'd with gore: 
Neptunian Cygrvs troops of Greei:s had flain ; 
Achilles in his car had ſcour'd the plain, 
And clear'd the Trojan rarks : where'er he ſou 
Cygnus or HeQor, through the ficlds he ſought, 


Cygnus he found ; on him his ſorce cfſay'd : 

For Hector was to the tenth year delay'd. 

His white-maned ſteeds, that bow'd beneath the 
yoke, 

He chear*d to courage, with a gentle ſtoke ; 

Then urg'd his fiery chariot on the ſoe : 

And rifing ſhook his lance, in act to throw, 

Nut firſt he crv' d, O youth, be proud to bear 

Thy death enobled by Pelices* ſpear. 

The lance purſued the voice without delay; 

Nor did the whizzing weapen miſs the way, 

But pierc'd his cviraſs, with ſuch fury ſent ; 

And ſign'd his boſom with a hh ple dint. 

Ar this the ſced of Neptune; Goddeſs-born, 

For ornament, not uſe, theſe arms 2re worn; 

This helm, and heavy buckler I can ſpare, 

As only decorations of the war : 

So Mars is arm'd for glory, ret for recd. 

lis ſomewhat more from Neptune to proceed, 

Than from a daughter of the ſea to ſpring : 

Thy fre is mortal; mine is Octan's king. 

Secure of death, 1 ſhould contemn thy dart, 

Though rated, and impaſſable depart: 

He ſid, and threw: the trembling werpon paſs'c 

Through nine bull- lud s, each under other plac'd, 

(his hroad ſhic ld, and ſtuck within the laR. 


K 


8 


A thouſnd craig in the walls are mac; 
Ker gate nor b: © c::clude the buſy trade. 


Achilles wrevrel d it cut; ord ſert no ain 
Ihe hoftile gilt: the Lofue gift vas vam. 
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enen med. 3 touzh wilt choſen ſpea; 
„Vital Fwy 11964314 eee, 
{Gt Crgnus then did ro def net provide, 
Du Ser mitt offertd his unfhiclied fd 
Newt tur νỹẽti. impattent hero tar'd. 
Tian a> a dull. (compass d with a guad, 
Ana the cinews Mars: provok'd trom far 
Py Feit o I. Wer, and a ſanguine war: 
eit Vieir ground; his berded horns elude z 
n a grtidng 7, ard in vain purſued. 
"Bet fore to farther fight he would advance, 
tHe ſtood confidering, and ſurvey'd his lance. 
Doubts ii he wielded not a wooden ſpear 
Witiout a point: he look'd, the point was there. 
7 his is my hand, and this my lance he fair, | 


* 


* 
* 
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By which fo many thouſand foes are dead. 
Q whit'er is their uſual virtue fled ? 
1 ha! it once; and the Lyrneeftan wall, 
And i enedos, conieſs'd it in their fail 
Thy fireams, Caicus, old a crimfon good; 
And Thus ran red with her own natives blocd. 
Twice "i <>: pts employ*d their piercing Reel, 
To wound him firſt, and afterward to heal. 
The v:cour of this arm was never vain : 
And ti at my wonted proweſs I retain, ' 
Witneſs tleſe hoaps of laughter on the plain. 
He ſaid, and dovbtful of his former cced., 
To ſome ne trial of his gorce poceccis. 
He choſe Menztes from among the ret ; 
At him he lancl.'d his Tpear, and pierc dl his hreaſt: 
On the hard carth the Lycian knock'd lus head, 
And lay ſupine ; and forth the ſpirit fic. 
Then thus the hero; Neither can I blame 
The hand, or javelin ; both are ſtill the ſame. 
he ſame 1 will employ againſt this foe ; 
And with but with the ſame ſucceſs to throw. 
do ſpoke the chief; and while he ſpoke he threw z 
The weapon with unerring fury flew ; 
At his lett ſhoulder aim'd: nor entrance found ; 
Rut hack, as from a rock, with ſwift rebound 
Harmleſs return'd : a bloody mark appear d 
Which with ſalſe joy the flatter'd hero chear'd. 
Wound there was none; the blood that was in 
view, 
Ihe lance before from ſlain Menætes drew. 
Heaclong he leaps from off his lofty car, 
And in cloſe fight on foot renews the war. 
Raging with high diſdain, repeats his blows ; 
Nor ſhicld nor armour can their farce oppoſe; 
Huge cantlets of his buckler ſtre the ground, 
And no defence in his bor'd arms are found. 
But on his fleſh no wound or blood is ſeen ; 
The ſword itſelf is blunted on tis Kin. 
This voin attempt the chief no longer hearts; 
But round his hollow temples ar.d his ears 
His buckler beats: the ſon of Neptune, ftunn'd 
With theſe repeated buffets, quits lis ground; 
A ſickly ſweat ſucceeds, and ſhades of nigln; 
Inverted nature ſwims before his ſight : 
Th* inſulting victor pre ſſes on the more, 
And tread the ſteps the vanquiſh*d trod before, 
Nor reſt, nor reſpite gives. A ſtone there lay 
Behind his trembling ſoe, and itopp'd his way: 
Achilles took the advantage which he found, 
O'er-turn'd and puſh'd him backward on 
ground, 
His buckler held him under, while he prefs” * 
Wien both his knees above, his panting brezt 
Voz, III. 


tlie 


| Unlac's his helm: about his chir tlie twiſt 
;He ty'd; and foon the ſtrangled foul difmiſs'd. 
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With eager haſte he went to ſtrip the dt ad; 
Tuc vanquiſh'd body from his arms was fled. 
H. ſea-god fire, t' immonalize his fame, 
Had turn'd it to the bird that bears his name. 
A truce ſucceeds the labours of this day, 
And arms ſuſpended with a Jong delay. 
| While Trojan watls are kept with watch and ward; 
'The Greeks hefore their trenclies mount rhe guard; 
The ſealt approach'd; when to tlic blue-eyed 
mad 
His vows for Cgynus lain the victor 
And a white heifer on her altar laid. 
The reeking entrails on the fire they threw z 
And to the Gods the graceful odour flew : 
Heaven had its part in ſacrifice: the reft 
Was broil'd and roaſted for the future feaſt. 
The chief invited gueſts were ſet around: 
And hunger firſt aſſuag'd, the bowls were crown'd 
Which in deep drauglits their cares and labours 
Grown'd, 
The mellow harp did not their ears employ : 
And mute was all the warlike ſymphony; 
Diſcourſe, the food of ſoula, was their delight, 
And pleating chat prolong'd the ſummer's night. 
c The ſuhject, deeds of arms; and valour ſhown, 
Or on the Trojan fide, or on their own. 
O. dangers undertaken, fame atcluev'd, 
They talk'd by turns; the talk by turns reliev'd. 
What things but theſe could fierce Achilles tell, 
Or what could fierce Achilles hear ſo well? 
The laſt great act perform'd, of Cygnus ſlain, 
Did moſt the martial audience entertain : 
Wondering to find a body, free by fate 
From ſteel, and which could ev'n that ſteel re- 
hate: 
Araaz'd, their admiration they renew; 
And ſcarce Pelides could believe it true. 
Then Neftor thus; What once this age has 
known, 
In fared Cygnus, and in him alore, 
Theſe eyes have ſeen in Cæneus long before, 
Whoſe body not a thouſand ſwords could bore. 
Cæneus, in courage, and in ſtrengthi excell'd, 
And ſtill his Otlirvs' with his fame is fill'd. 
But what did mott his martial deeds adorn, 
(Though ſince he chang'd his ſex) a weman born. 
A novelty fo ſtrange, and full of fate, 
His liſtening audicnce afk'd him to relate. 
Achilles thus commends their common ſuit ; 
O ſather, firtt for prudence in repute, 
Tell with that cloquence ſo much thy own, 
[Vat thou haſt heard, or what of Cencus known; 
W hat was he, whence his change of ſex begun, 
Wat trophies, join'd in wars with thee, he won ? 
Who conquer'd him, and in what fatal ſtrife | 
The youth, without a wound, could loſc his life ? 
Neleides then; Though tardy age, and time 
Have ſhrurik my ſinews, and decay'd my prime ; 
Tlough much 1 have forzotten of my ſtore, 
Vet not exhauſted, I remember more. 
Of all that arms atchicv'd, or peace defign'd, 
| That action ſtill is freſher in my mind 
Than aught befide. Ifrcverend aye can give 
To faith a ſanction, in my third ! live. 
{ "Twas in my ſecond century, I ſurvey'd 
| ng Cxnis, then a fair Theft an maid : 
L 
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Cænis the bright was born to high command: 
A princeſs, and a native of thy land, 
Divine Achilles: every tongue proclaim'd 
Ber beauty, and her eyes all hearts inflam'd. 
Peleus, thy fire, perhaps had ſought her bed, 
Among the reſt ; but he had either led 
1 hy mother then, or was by promiſe ty'd; 
But ſhe to him, and all, alike her love deny'd. 
It was her fortune once to take her way 
long the ſandy margin of tlie ſea : 
he power of Ocean view'd her as ſhe paſs'd, 
And lov*d, as ſoon as ſeen, by force embrac'd. 
So fame reports. Her virgin treaſure ſeiz'd, 
And his new joys the caviſher ſo pleas'd, 
That thus, tranſported, to the nymph he cry*d; 
Aſk what thou wilt, no prayer thall be deny'd. 
This alſo ſame relates: the hauglity fair, 
lo not the rape ev'n of a God could bear, 
"This anſwer, proud, return'd: To mighty wrongs 
A mighty recompence, of right, belongs. | 
Give me no more to ſuffer ſuch a ſhame ; 
But change the woman, for a better name; 
Ore gilt tor all: ſhe ſaid 3 and while ſhe ſpoke, 
A ſterr, r:jcſtic, manly tone ſhe teck. 
A inan ſhe was: and as te Godhead ſwore, 
Tec Cancus turn'd, who Cænis was beiore. 
To this the lover adds, without requeſt : 
No torcc of ſteel ſhould violate his breaſt. 
Glad of the gift, the new-made warrior goes; 


| Ile monſter voulu reply'd: for words were Vain ; 

And deeds could only deeds unjuſt maintain: 

Zut anſwers with his hand; and forward prefs'd, 

Vith Hows redouble d, on his ſace and hreaſt. 

An ample goblet ſtood, of antique niold, 

vnd rough with tigures of the r.fing gold; 

he hero ſnatch'd it up, and tofs'd in air, 

Full at the front of the ioul raviſher: 

He falls; and falling vomits forth a flood 

Of wine, and foam and hrains, and mingled blood. 

Ralf roarmg, and half neighing, throueh the hall, 

Arms, arms, the dovhle-form*d with fury call; 

To weak their brother's death: a medley flight 

Of bowls and jars, at firſt, ſupply the fight, 

Once inſtruments of feaſts, but now of fate ; 

Wine animates their rage, and arms their hate. 
Bold Amycus, from tle rohb'd veſtry brings 

The chalices of heaven, and holy things 

Of precious weight: a ſconce, that hung on high, 

| With tapers fill'd, to light the ſacriſty, 

Torn from the crowd, with his unhallow*d hand 

He threw amid the Lapithæan band. 

On Ccladon the ruin fell; and left 

His facc of feature and of form bereft : 

So, when tome bravny ſacrificer knucks, 

Betore an altar led, an ofcr'd ox, 

His eye-ball; rooted out are thrown to ground: 7 

His note diſmantled in his mouth is found, 


His jaas, checks, front, one e eee 


And arms among the Grecks, and longs for equal, wound, 


toes. 
Now brave Pirithous, bold Ixion's ſon, 
"The love of fair Hippodame had won. | 
The cloud- begotten race, half men, half beaſt, 
Invited, came to grace the nuptial feaſt : 
In a cool cave's receſs the treat was made, 


Whoſe entrance trees with ſpreading boughs o'er- 
ſhade. 


This Belates th* aver ger, cculd not brook : 
But, by the foot, a ma le board he took; 
{And hurl'd at Amycus : his chin is bent 
Againſt his cheit, and down the Centaur ſent; 
Whom ſputtering bloody t/eth, the ſecond blow 
Of his drawn {word diſpatch*d to ſhades below. 

Grineus Ms near; and caſt a furious look 
On the fide-altar, cens'd with ſacred ſmoke, 


They ſate: and, ſummon'd by the bridegroom, And bright with flaming fires. The Gods, he cry'd, 


came, | 
To mix with thoſe the Lapithæan name: 
Nor wanted I: the roots with joy reſound : 
And Hymen, 16 Hymen, rung around. 
Rais'd altar ſhone with holy fires; the bride, 
Lovely herſelf (and lovely by her ſide 
A bevy of bright nymphs, with ſober grace), 
Came glittering lixe a ſtar, and took her place : 
Her heavenly form beheld, all wiſh'd her joy ; 


Have with their holy trade our hands ſupply'd : 

Why uſe we not their eiſts? Then from the floor 

An altar- ſtone he heav*d, with all the load it bore : 

Altar and altar's freight together flew 

Where thickeſt throng'd the Lapitl:zan crew; c 

And, ar once, Brotcas and Oryus flew : 

Oryu>* mother, Mycale was known 

Down from her ſphere to draw the labouring moon. 
Exadius cry*'d, Unpuniſh'd ſhall not go 


And little wanted, but in vain, their wiſhes all em- This fact, if arms are found againſt the foe. 


ploy. 

For one, muſt brutal of the brutal brood, 
Or whether wine or beauty fir*d his blood, 
Or both at once, beheld with luſtful eyes 
The bride ; at once reſolv d to make his prize. 
Down went the board; and faſtening on her hair, 
He ſeiz*d with ſudden force the frichted fair. 
*T was Eurytus began: his bettial kind 
His crime purſued ; and each as pleus'd his mind, 
Or her, whom chance preſented, took: the feaſt 
An image of a taken town expreſs'd. 
The cave reſounds with female ſurieks; we riſc, 
Mad with revenge, to make a ſwift repriſe : 
And Theſeus firſt; What frenzy las potiels'd, 
O Evrytus, he cry'd, thy brutal breaſt, 
To wrong Pirithous, and not him alone, 
But, while 1 live, two friends conoin'd in one ? 

To juſtify his threat, ke thruſts aſide 
The crowd of Centaurs, anc redecms the brice ; 


Ke look d about, where on a pine were ſpread 

The votive horns of a ſtag's branching, head: 

At Grineus theſe he throws; ſo uit they fly, 

That the ſharp antlers ſtuck in cither eye : 

Breathleſs and blind he fell ; with blood beſmear'd. 

His eye-balls beaten out hung dangling on lus beard. 

Fierce: Rhætus, from the earth, a burning brand 

Selects, and whirling waves; till, from his hand 

The fire took flame; then daſn'd it from the right, 

On fair Charaxus* temples, near the fight : 

The whiſtling peſt came on, ar pierc'd the hone, 

And caught the yellow hair, that fhrivePd while it 
ſhone. 

Caught, like dry ſtubble fir'd, or like ſeerwood ; { 


5 


Li hom the wound enſued no purple flood; 

But jook'd a bubbiing maſs of trying blood. 

His blazing locks ſent forth a crackling ſound, 

And biſs'd, Rke red-hot ir'n within the ſmithy 
| cown'd. 


— 
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Thie wounded wa;riao: Mook his Raming hair, 

hen (what u teum of tree could hardly rear) 

lie haves tiwtt1cihoid fone; hut could not throw. 
| he weight itfeht forbad the threaten'd blow ; 
Which, dropping from lis lifted arms, came down 
Full on Cometes' head, and cruth'd lus crown. 

Nor Rhurtus then retain'd his joy; Hut faid, 1 | 
So by their ſehows may our foes be ſpec ! 
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The ſhatter'd tree receives his fall, and ſtribes, 
Within bis full-blown paunch, the ſharpen'd ſpikes. 
Krong, Apharcu, had heav'd a miginy fone, 

Ihe fragment of a rock, and would have thrown ; 
Rut Theſeus, with a club of harden'd dab, 5 
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he cubit-hone of the bold Centaur broke ; 
anch lett him maini'd ; nor ſeconded the ſtroke. 
Then lcapt on tall Biarior's hack (who hore 


hen with reCoubled ftrokes he plics his head: j No mortal burden but his own, be ond). 


The burning lever not deludes thus pains 3 
Hut drives the batter'd ſkull within the brains 


Preſs'd with his knees his tides ; the double man, 
His ſpeed with ſpurs increas'd, unwilling ran. 


Tims fluſh'c, the conqueror, with ioi ce 1enew'd, One hand the hero faſten'd on his locks 


Evazrus, Dryas, Corythus, purſued : 

Firſt, Corythus, with downy checks, he fie; 
Whoſe fall when fierce Evagrus had in view, 
He cry*'d, What palm is from a beardiefs prey ? 
Ritus prevents what more he had to ſay; 


His other ply'd tim with repeated ſtrokes. 


The club hung to nd his cars and batter*d brows ; 
He falls ; and, laſhing up his heels, his rider throws. 
The ſame Herculean arms Nedymnus wound ; 

And lay by him Lycotas on the ground; 


And drove within his mouth the fiery death, And Hippaſus, whoſe beard his breaft invades ; 


Which enter'd hiſſing in, and clok'd lus breath. 
At Dryas next lie ficw ; but weary chance 

No longer would tle fame ſucceſs advance. 

But vhile he whirl'd in fiery circles round 

he brand, a ſharpen'd ſtake ſtrong Dryas found; 
And in the ſhoulder's joint infliets the wound. 


in 
He drew : nor longer durſt the fight maintain, 


And Ripticus, haunter of the woodland ſhades : 


And Tereus, us'd with mountain-bears to ſtrive; 

And from their dens to draw th' indignant beaſts 
alive. 

; Demol:on could not bear this hateful ſight, 

Or the long fortune of th* Athenian kniglit ; 


From earth a pine, the product of an age: 
The root ſtuck ſaſt: the broken trunk he ſent 


The weapon truck; which roaring out with But pull'd with all his force, to diſengage 


But turn'd his back, for fear; and fied amain. 
With him fled Orncus, with like dread poſſeſs d; 
Thaumas and Medon wounded in the breaſt, 
And Mermeroz, in the late race rerown'd, 
Now limping ran, and tardy with his wound. 
Plus and Melaneus from fight withdrew, 
And Abas maim'd, who boars encountering flew : 
And Augur Aſtylos, whoſe art in vain 
From fight diſſuaded the four-footed train, 5 
Now beat the hoof with Neſſus on the plain; 
But to his fellow cry d. Be ſaſely low, 
Thy death deſeriꝰd is due to great Alcides* bow. 
Mean time ſtrong Dryas urg'd his chance ſo well, 
That Lycidas, Arcos, Imbreus fell ; | 
All, one by one, and fighting face to face : 
Crenæus fled, to fall with more diſgrace ; 
For, fearful while he look'd behind, he bore 
Betwixt his noſe and front, the blow before. 
Amid the noiſe and tumult of the fray, 
Snoring and drunk with wine, Aphidas lay. 
£Ev'n then the bowl within his hand he kept, 
And on a bear's rough hide ſecurely ſlept. 
Him Phorbas with his flying dart transfix d; 
Take thy next draught with Stygian waters mix'd, 
And ſleep thy fill, th* inſulting victor cry d; 
Surpriz'd with death unſelt, the Centaur dy'd; 
The ruddy vomit, as he breath'd his ſoul, 
Repaſs'd his throat, and fil;*d his empty bowl. 
I ſaw Petræus' arms employ d around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground. 
This way, and that, he wrench'd the fibrous bands, 
The trunk was like a ſapling in his hands, 
And ſtill obey d the bent: while thus he ſtood, 
Pirithous* dart drove on, and nail'd him to the wood. 
Lycus and Chromys fell, by him oppreſs'd : 
Helops and Dictys added to the reſt 
A nobler palm: Helops, through either ear 
Transfix d, receiv*d the penetrating ſpear. 
This Dictys ſaw ; and, ſeiz d with ſudden fright, 
Leapt headlong from the hill of ſteepy height; 
And cruſh'd an aſh beneath, that could not bear 
his weight, 


At Theſeus: Theſeus truftrates lis intent, 

And leaps aſide, by Pallas warn'd, the blow 

To ſhun (ſor fo heſaid; and we believ'd it fo). 

Vet not in vain th* enormous weight was caſt ; 

Which Crantor's body ſunder d at the waiſt : 

Thy father's ſquire, Achilles, and his care 

Whom conquer'd in the Delopeian war 

Their king, his preſent ruin to prevent, 

A pledge of peace implor'd, to Peleus ſent. 

Thy fire, with grieving eyes, beheld his fate ; 

And cry*d, Not long, lov'd Crantor, ſhalt thou wait 

Thy vow'd revenge. At once he ſaid, and threw 

His aſhen-ſpear, which quiver'd as it flew, 

With all his force and all his ſoul apply'd ; 

The ſharp point enter*d in the centaur's fide : 

Both hands to wrench it out, the monſter join'd; 

And wrench'd it out; but left the Neel behind. 

Stuck in his lungs it ſtood: inrag'd he rears 

His hooſs, and down to ground thy fatl er bears. 

Thus trampled under foot, his ſhield defends 

His head; his other hand the lance protends. 

Ev'n while he lay extended on the duſt, 

He ſped the Centaur, with one fingle thruſt. 

Two more his lance beſore transfix'd from far ; 

And two his ſword had ſlain in cloſer war. 

To theſe was added Dorylas : who ſpread 

A bull's two goring horns around his head. 

With theſe he puſh'd; in blood already dy'd : 

Him, fearleſs, I approach'd, and thus dety'd: 

Now, monſter, now, by proof it ſhall appear, 

Whether thy horns are ſharper, or my ſptar. 

At this, I threw : for want ot other ward, 

He liſted up his hand, his front to guard. 

His hand it paſs'd, and fix'd it to his brow: 

Loud ſhouts of ours attend the lucky blow : 

Him Peleus finiſh'd, with a ſecond wound, 

Which through the navel pierc'd: he reel'd 

| around, 

And dragg'd his dangling bowels on the ground: 

Trod what he dragg'd, and what he trod he cruſh'd:; 

25 = his mother · earth, with empty belly, ruſh's. 
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Nor could thy ſorm, O Cyllarvs, forcſhow 
Thy fate {if form to monſters men allow): 
Juſt bloom'd thy beard, thy beard ot golden hue : 
Thy locks, in golden waves, about thy ſhoulders 
fiew 


Sprightly thy look : thy ſhapes in every part 

So clean as might inſtruct the ſcujptor's art, 
As far as man extended: where began 

The beaſt, the beaſt was equal to the man. 

Add but a horſc*s head and neck, and he, 

O Caſtor, was a courſer wort!;y thee. 

So was his back proportion'd for the ſeat ; 

So roſe his brawny cheſt ; ſo ſwiftly mov'd his ſeet. 
Coal-black his colour, but like jet it ſhone ; 
His lees 2rd flowing tail were white alone. 
Belo'''d i many maidens of his kind, 

But tur Hy lonome poſſeſs'd his mind; 

Hvlozome, for feature s, ard for face, 

Excelling all te nymphs of double race: 

No: leſs her b\andiſhments, tian beauty, move; 
At oe both loving, and conſeiſing love. 

For him ſhe Cdrets*d ; for him vith female care 
She comb'd and ſet in curls, her auburn hair. 

Of roſes, violets, and lilies mix'd, 

And iprizs of flowing roſemary herwixt, 

She form'd the chaplet, that adorn'd her front : 
In waters of the Pegaſa an ſount, 

And in the ftreams that from the ſountain play, 
She wafſhi'd her ſace, and bath'd her twice a day. 
The ſcarf of furs, that hung below her fide, 

Was crmir, or the panther's ſpotted pride; 
Spoils of no common beaſt: with equal flame 
They lov'd: their ſylvan pleaſures were the ſame : 
All day they hunted; and when day expir'd, 
Together to ſome ſhady cave retir*d. 

Invited, to the nuptials both repair : 

And, fide by fide, they both engage in war. 
Oncertain from what hand, a flying dart 

At Cyllarus was ſent, which pierc'd his heart. 
The javelin drawn from out the mortal wound, 
He faints with taggering ſteps, and ſceks the ground: 
The tair within her arms receiv'd his fall, 

And ftrove his wandering ſpirits to recal: 

And, while her hand the ſtreaming blood oppos'd, 
Join'd face to face, his lips with hers ſhe clos'd. 
Stifled with kiſſes, a tveet death he dies 

She fills the fields with undiſtinguiſh'd cries: 

At leaſt her word; were in her clamour drown'd ; 
For my ſtunr.'d cars receiv'd no vocal ſound. 

In madneſs of her grief, ſhe ſciz'd the dart 
New-drawn, ard recking from her lover's heart; 
To her bare boſom the ſllarp point apply d, 

And wounded fell; and, falling by his fide, 
Embrac*'d him in her arms, and thus embracing 

dy'd. 
Ev*r. ſtill me thinks, I fee Phæocomes; 

Strange was his habit, and as odd his dreſs, 

Six lions hides, v it}; thongs together ſaſt, 

His upper part defended to his waiſt ; 

And wl.ere man ended, the continued veſt 
Spread on hiis back the houſs and trappings of' a beaſt. 
A ſtump tco heavy for a team to draw 

(it ſcems a ſable, though the fat I ſaw) ; 
Here at Photon z the deſcending blow 
ns the full, ard cleaves his head in two. 
ane from roſc and mouth, and either car, 
Jane iff ung am, as through a 
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the whey, 

Driven down by weights above, is crain'd away, 
Fut him, while Rooping down to ſpoil the Na'n, 

Pierc'd tirough the paunch, I tumbied on the plein 


— curdled milk: or from tle preſ. 


1hen Chthon:us and Teleboas 1 flew : 
A fork the forirer arn. d; a dart his iche threw. 
The javclin wounded me (behoicd the fcat ). 
Then was my time to {cek te lian win ; 
Then i was Hedtcr's match in open He; 
Put he was then union; at tt aclild; 
Now, 1 am ncthing. i forrear to tell 
By Periphantcs how Pyretvs ten; 
ne Centavr by the Kniglit: ror wit! 7 ſtay 
On Amplix, or what death he dealt that day. 
What Honour, with a pointleſs lance, he wen, 
Stuck in the front of a ſour-ſooted man. 
What fare young Rlacartus obtain'd in glu: 
Or dwell on Neffus, now rcturn'd from fligiu 
How prophet Mopfſus not alone divin'd, 
Whoſe valour equal'd tis toreſceing mind. 
Already Cencus, with his conquering hand, 
Had ſlaugluer'd five the boldeſt or their band: 
Pyrachmus, Helymus, Antimaclius, 
Bromus the brave, and ſttionger Stiphelus- 
Their names 1 nunaher'd, and remember «vel, 
No trace remaining, by what wounds they ich. 
Latreus, the hu;kieſt of the double race, 
Whom the ſpoil'd arms of flain Haleſus grace, 
In years retaining ſtill his youttiſul might, 


| Though his black hairs were interſpers'd with white 


Betwixt th* embattled ranks began to prance, 
Proud of his lielm, and Macedon.an lance ; 
And rode the ring around; that either hoft 
Might hear him, while he made tais empty healt, 
And from a ſtrumpet ſhall we {uffer ſhame ? 
For Cznis ſtill, not Cæneus, is thy name: 
Hnd ſtill the native ſoftneſs of thy kind 
Prevails, and leaves the woman in thy mind. 
Remember what thou wert: what price was paic 
To change thy ſeꝝ: to make thee not a maid ; 
And but a man in ſhew : go, card and fpin ; 
And leave the buſineſs of the war to men. 

While thus the hoaſter exercis'd kis pride, 
The faral ſpear of Cæneus reach'd his ſide : 
Juſt in the mixture of the kinds it ran; 

etwixt the nether beaſt and upper man. 
The monſter mad with rage, and ſtung with ſmart, 
His lance directed at the hero's heart: 
It ſtrook ; but bounded from his harden'd breaſt ; 
Like hail from tiles, which the ſaſe houſe inveſt ; 
Nor ſeem'd the ſtroke with more effect io come, 
Than a ſmall pebble falling on a drum. 
He next his fauchion try*d, in cloſer fight, 
But the keen fauchion had no power to hite. 
He tluuſt; the blunted point return'd again. 
Since Cownright blows, he cry d, and thruſts are vain, 
i prove his fide : in ſtrong embraces held, 
He prov'd his ſide; his fide the ſword repell'd : 
His hollow belly echo'd to the ſtroke ; 
Untouch'd his body, as a folid rock; 
Aim'd at his neck at laſt, the blade in ſhivers 

broke. 

Th' impaſſive knight ſtood idle, to deride 
His rage, and offer*d oft his naked ſide : 
At lenzth, Now, moniter, in thy turn, he cry'd, 
Try thou the ſtrength of Cæneus: at the word 
He thruſt: and in his ſhoulder plung'd the ſword. 
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Then writh'd his han; and as he drove it town, 

beep in lui, breaſt, mae many wound: in one. 
Tae C.ntars ſaw, i a7'd, tu unhop'd ſucceſs ; 

Ani ruin on. i crowds, io ether pes; 

At um. „ d „. a0 „ iliew darts they tiucw: 

Repuals d tticy tum hs fated holy lev, 

Amw*'dl they ito d; i: Moo bus bean, 

% ih use, a 40% CON qld by a man ! 

Avon - nan; vet imnore A man no, 

Than a: our race; and what ut was, are we. 


' 


Now, what avail our nerves” th' unned force, 
Ut two the firongett creatures, man and horde 2 
Nor gedd:{;-torn, nor of Ixum's ſced, 
We from @ lover buiir 107 juno's bed); 
Matter'd by this half man. Whole mountains throw 
With woorts at once, and bury lum below. 
This only way remains. Nor nerd we dot 
To choak tue foul within, though not 10 force it out. 
Heap weight, inſtcad of wounds: he chanc'd to 
ſce 
Where ſouthern ſſorms had rooted up a tree ; 
ius, rai- d rom carth, againſt the ſoe he threw ; 
TH example even, his fellow brutes purſue. 
W.th toreſt.louls the warrior they invade: 
Orhirys and Pelion ſoon were void of ſhade ; 
And ſp calling groves were naked mountains made. 
Prefs'd with the huren, C:eneus pants for breath ; 
And on his houlders bears the wooden death. 
To heave ti mtolerable weight he ti ies; 
At len :t'1 it roſe above his mouth and eyes; 
Yet ſtill he heaves: and ſtruggling with deſpair, 
Shakes al! aſide, and gains a gulp of air: 
A ſhort relief, which but prolongs his pain; 
He ſants by fits; and then reſpires again: 
At laſt, the burden only nods above, 
As when an earthquake ftirs th* 14zan grove. 
Doubtful his death: he ſuffocated foem'd 
To moſt ; but otherwiſe our Mopſus deem'd, 
Who ſaid, he ſaw a yellow bird ariſe 
From out the pile, and cleave the liquid ſkies : 
I ſaw it too: with golden feathers bright, 
Nor e*er hefore beheld ſo ſtrange a ſight. 
Whom Mopſus viewing, as it ſoar'd around 
Our troop, and heard the pinions rattling ſound, 
All hail, he cry'd, thy country's grace and love; 
Once firſt of men below, now firſt of birds above. 
Its author to the ſt--y gave belief; | 
For us, our courage was increaz'd by grief: 
Atham'd to ſee a ſingle man, purſu'd 
With odds, to fink beneath a multitude : 
We puth'd the foe, and forc'd to ſhameful fight; 
Part fell ; and part eſcap'd by favour of the night. 
This tale, by Neſtor told, did much difplcaſe 
Tlepolemus, the ſeed of Hercules : 
For, often he had heard his father ſay, 
That he himſelf was preſent at the fray; { 
And more than ſhar'd the glories of the day. 
Old Chronicle, he ſaid, among the reſt, 
You might have nam'd Alcides at the leaſt : 
Is he not worth your praiſe? The Pylian prince 
Sigh'd ere he ſpoke ; then made this proud defence. 
My former woes, in long oblivion drown'd. 
I would have loſt ; but you renew the wound: 
Better to paſs him o'er, than to relate 
The cauſe 1 have your mighty fire to hate. 
His fame has fill'd the world, and reach'd the ſky ; 
Which, oh, I wiſh, with truth, I could deny) 


| Then when he ſaw the promis'd hour was near, 
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[We praiſe not Hector; though tis name, we know, 
Is erat in arms; "tis hart to praiſe a toe. 


He, your gre t father, level'd to the ground 

MeMeria's towers: rio: better ſortune ound 

tis, and Pylos; that a acigl:bouring ſtare} 

an this my own: hoch guil-lef; of their tate. 
To paſs the 1ſt, twelve, wanting ont, he flew; 

My brethren, who their birth from XNolrus drew. 

All youths of carly promiſe, ha'! they lived; 

By him they pcriſh'd: I alone ſarviv'd. 

the ret were caſy conqueſt : but the fate 

JM Periciymenos is wor:drovs to relate. 

o kim our common cerandfire of the main 

Had given to change his form, and, chang*d reſume 

azain. 

Varj'd at pleaſure, every ſhape he try*d; 

And in all beaſts Alcides till dety'd : 

Vanquiſh'd on earth, at length he ſoar'd above; 

Chang'd to the bird, that bears the bolt of love : 

he new-difſembled cagle, now endu*d 

With peak and pounces, Hercules purſu'd, 

And cuti'd his manly cheeks, and tore his face; 

nen, ſaſe retir*d, and tour'd in empty ſpace. 

Alc.des bore not long his flying ſoe, 

But, bending his inevitable bow, 

&each'd him in air, ſuſpended as he ſtood ; 

And in his pinion fix'd the ſeather*d wood. 

Light was the wound; but in the ſinew hung 

The point; and luis diſabled wing unſtrung. 

e wheel'd in air, and ſtretch'd his vans in vain; 

His vans no longer could his flight ſuſtain : 

or while one gather'd wind, one unſupply'd 

Jung drooping down ; nor pois'd his other fide. 

Le tell: the ſhaft, that ſlightly was impreſs'd, 

Now from his heavy fall with weight increas'd, 

Drove through his neck, aflant ; he ſpurns the ground, 

And the ſoul iſſues through the weazon's wound. 
Now, brave commander of the Rhodian ſeas, 

What praiſe is due from me to Hercules? 

3ilence is all the vengeance I decree 

For my flain brothers; but tis peace with thee. 
Thus wirh a flowing tongue old Neſtor ſpoke : 

Then, to full bowls each other they provoke : 
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At length, with wearineſs and wine oppreſs'd, 
They riſe from table, and withdraw to reſt. 
The fire of Cygnus, monarch of the main, 
Mean time, laments his ſon, in battle lain ; 
And vows the victor's death, nor vows in vain. 
For nine long years the ſmother'd pain he bore 
(Achilles was not ripe for fate before): 


He thus beſpoke the God that guides the year. 

Immortal offspring of my brother Jove ; 

My brighteſt nephew, and whom beſt I love, 

W hoſe hands were join'd with mine, to raiſe the 
wall 

Of tottering Troy, now nodding to her fall ; 

Doſt thou not mourn our power employ d in vain, 

And the defenders of our city lain ? 

To paſs the reſt, could noble Hector lie 

Unpity'd, dragg'd around his native Troy 

And yet the murderer lives: himſelf by far 

A greater plague, than all the waſteful war: 

He lives; the proud Pelides lives, to boaſt 

Our town deſtroy d, our common labour loſt ' 

O, could I meet him! But I wiſh too late; 

To prove my trident, is not in his fate. 


f 
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But let him try {for that's allow d) thy dart, 
And pierce his only penetrable part. 

Apollo bows to the ſuperior throve ; 
And to his uncle's anger adds his own. 
Then in a cloud involv'd, he takes his flight, 
Where Greeks and Trojans mix'd in mortal fight; 
And found out Paris, lurking where he ſtoud, 
And ſtain'd his arrows with plcheian blood: 
Phcebus to him alone the God confeſs'd, 
Then to the recreant knight he thus addreſs'd : 
Doſt thou not hluſh, to ſpend thy ſhafts in vain 
On a degenerate and ignoble train ? 
If fame, or better vengeance, be thy care, 
There aim, and, with one arrow, end the war. 

He faid ; and ſhew'd from far the blazing ſhicld 
And ſword, which but Achilles none could wield; 
And how he mov'd a God, and mow'd the ſtand- 

ing field. 
The Deity himſelf ditects aright 
Th' invenom'd ſhaft; and wings the fatal flight. 

Thus fell the foremoſt of the Grecian name; 

And he, the baſe adulterer, boaſts the fame. 

A ſpectacle to glad the Trojan train; 

And pleaſe old Priam, after Hector ſlain. 

If by a female hand he had foreſeen 

He was to die, his wiſh had rather been | 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. 
And now, the terror of the Trojan field, 

The Grecian honour, and ſhield, 
High on a pile, th* unconquer'd chief is plac'd : 
The God, that arm'd him firſt, —— laſt, 
Of all the mighty man, the ſmall remains 

A little urn, and ſcarcely fill'd, contains. 

Vet great in Homer, ſtill Achilles lives; 

And, equal to himſelf, himſelf ſurvives. 

His buckler owns its former lord; and brings 
New cauſe of ſtrife betwixt contending kings; 
Who worthieſt, after him, his ſword to wield, 
Or wear his armour, or ſuſtain his ſhield. 

Ev*n Diomede ſat mute, with down-caſt eyes: 
Conſcious of wanted worth to win the prize : 
Nor Menelaus preſum'd theſe arms to claim, 
Nor he the king of men, a greater name. 

Two rivals only roſe: Laertes* ſon, 

And the vaſt bulk of Ajax Telamon. 

The king, who cheriſh'd each with equal love, 
And from himſclf all envy would remove, 

Left both to be determin'd by the laws; 

And to the Grecian chiefs transſerr'd the cauſe. 


— — .. 


THE 
SPEECHES 
or 


AJAX AND ULYSSES. 


FROM THE THIRTEENTH BOOK OF 


OVID's METAMORPHOSES. 


l'pſtarted fierce: and xindled with diſdaiii- 

Eager to ſpeak, unable to contain 

His boiling rage, he roll'd his eyes azound 

The ſhore, and Grecian gallics havl'd a-ground. 

Then ſtretching out his hands, O Jove, he cry d. 

| Muſt then our cauſe before tlie fleet be try'd? 

And dares Ulyſſes for the prize contend, 

In fight of what he durit not once de end? 

But baſeiy fle4 that memorable day, 

{When 1 from Hector's hands redecm'd the flaming 

rey. 

So much tis ſafer at the noiſy har 1 

With words to flouriſh, than engage in war. 

By different methods we maintain'd our right, 

Nor am I made to talk, nor he to fight. 

In bloody fields 1 labour to be great; 

His arms are a ſmooth tongue, and ſoft deceit. 

Nor need 1 ſpeak my deeds, for thoſe you ſee ;, 

The ſun and day are witneſſes for me. 

Let him who fights unſcen relate his own, 

And vouch the filent ſtars, and conſcious moon. 

Great is the prize demanded, I confeſs, 

| But ſuch an abject rival makes it lefs. : 

"That gift, thoſe honours, he but hop'd to gain, 

Can leave no room for Ajax to be vain : 

Lofing he wins, becauſe his name will be 

Ennobled by defeat, who durſt contend with me. 

Were mine own valour queſtion'd, yet my blood 

Without that plea would make my title good: 

My fire was Telamon, whoſe arms, employ'd 

With Hercul:s, theſe Trojan walls deſtroy'd; 

And who before, with Jaſon, ſent ſrom Greece, 

in the firſt ſhip brought home the golcen flec ce: 

Great Telamon from Macus derives 

His birth (th* inquiſitor of guilty lives 

In ſhades below ; where Siſyphus, whoſe ſon 

This thief is thought, rolls up the reſtleſs heavy 
ſtone). 

Juſt Macus the king of Gods above 

Begot : thus Ajax is the third from Jove. 

Nor ſhould I ſeck advantage from my line, 

Unleſs, Achilles, it were mix'd with thine : 

As next of kin Achilles“ arms I claim; 

This fellow would ingraft a foreign name 

Upon our ftock, and the Siſyphian feed 

By fraud and theft afferts his father's breed. 

Then muſt I loſe. theſe arms, becauſe I came 

To fight uhcall'd, a voluntary name? 

Nor ſhunn'd the cauſe, but offer'd you my aid, 

While he long lurking was to war betray'd : 

Forc'd to the field he came, but in the rear; 

And feign'd diſtraction to conceal his fear : 

Till one more cunning caught him in the ſnare, 

'W for myſelf) and dragg*d lim into war. 

Now let a hero's arms a coward veſt, | 

And he, who ſhunn'd all honours, gain the beſt ; 

And let me ſtand excluded from my right, 

Rohb*d of my kinſman's arms, who firſt appear d in 
fight. 

Petter for us, at home he had remain'd, 

Had it been true the madneſs which he feign'd, 

| Or ſo heliev'd; the leſs had been our ſhame, 

The leſs his counſel'd crime, which brands the Gr?- 
cian name; 

Nor Philoctetes had been left inclos'd 


HE chiefs were ſet, the ſoldiers crown'd the In a bare iſle, to wants and pains expos'd, 


field: 
To theſe the maſter of the ſevenſold ſhield 


Where to the rocks, with ſolitary groans, 
His ſufferings and our baſeneſs he bemoans 3 
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and wiſhes (fo may heaven his with fulfil) 
The due rewa:d to him who caus'd his ul. 
vo he, with us to roy“ de ſtruct ion ſworn, 
our brother of the Wat, by vwiiom are borne 
*Icides' arrows, pent in narrow bounds, | 
With cold and hunger pinch'd, and pain'd with 
wounds, 
To find him icod and cloathing, muſt employ 
Aca nt the birds the ſhaſts due to the fate of Troy. 
Yet il; he lives, and l. ves from treaſon free, 
Becauſe he left Ulyies,* company: 
Poor Palamede might wiſh, ſo void of aid 
Ratiier to have been left, than ſo to death betray d. 
" be coward bore the man immortal ſpite, 
Who ſham'd him out of madneſs into fight : 
Not. Caring otherwiſe to vent his hate; 
Accus'd lum firft of treaſon to the ſtate; 
Ard then for proof produc'd the golden ſtore 
Himfelf had hidden in his tent before : 
Thus of two champions he depriv*d our hoſt, 
Ly exile one, and one by treaſon loſt. 
Thus fights Ulyſſes, thus his fame extends, 
A formidable man, but to his friends : 4 
Great, for what greatneſ; is in words and ſound : 
Iv'n fzithſul Neſtor leſs in both is found : 
gut that he miglt without a rival reign, 
He left his faithful Neftor on the plain ; — 
Forſook his friend, ev*n at his utmoſt need, 
Who tir'd and tardy, with his wounded ſteed, 
Cry'd out for aid, and call'd him by his name ; 
But cov-ardice has neither cars nor ſhame : 
Thus fled the good old man, bereft of aid, 
Ard. for as much as lay in him, betray'd. 
Ihn this is not a fable forg'd by me, 
Like one of his, an Ulyſſean lye, 
] vouch ev'n Diomede, who, though his friend, 
Carrot that act excuſe, much leſs defend: 
He cail'd lim back aloud, and tax'd his fear ; 
And ſure enough he heard, but durſt not hear. 
The Gods with equal eyes on mortals look ; 
He juſtly was forſaken, who forſook : 
Wanted eat ſuccour he refus'd to lend, 
Found every fellow ſuch another friend : 
No wonder, if ke roar'd that all might hear, 
His elocution was increas'd by fear : 
I krard, 1 ran, I found him out of breath, 
Pale. tremblir g, and half dead with fear of death. 
Thou e had judg'd himſelf by his own laws, 
Ar ood condemmn'd, I help'd the common cauſe : 
Wit my hoad buckler hid him from the foe ; 
(Ev*n the ſhield trembling as he lay below); 
An: from impending, fate the coward freed; 
Good head en forgive me ſor ſo had a deed ! 
if fill Le will perſiſt, and urge the ftrife, 
Firſt let him give me back his forſeit liſe: 
him return to that opprobrious field ; 
Aeain creep under my protecting ſhield : 
Let him lie wounded, let the foe be near, 
And let his quivering heart confeſs his fear ; 
There put tum in the very jaws of fate; 
And let hm plead his cauſe in that eſtate; 
And yet, when ſnatch'd from death, when from be- 


low 
My lifted ſhield I loos'd and let him go, 
ood heavens, how light he roſe, with what a bound 
He ſprung from earth, forgetful of his wound: 
How freſh, how eager then his feet to ply ; 
Who had not ſtrength to ſtand, had ſpced to fly ! 


ha 


0 


Hector came on, and brouglit the Cods along; 

Fear ſeiz'd alike the fecble and the ſtrong: 

Each Greck was an Ulyſſes ; ſuch a dread 

Th' approach, and cv'n the ſound, of Hector 


bred : 
Him, fleſh'd with ſlaughter, and with conqueſt 
crown'd, : 


I met, and over-turn'd him to the ground. 

When after, matchleſs as he deem'd in might, 

He challeng'd all our hoft to fingle fight, 

All eyes were fix*d on me: the lots were thrown ; 

But for your champion 1 was wiſh'd alone: 

Your vows were heard; we fought, and neither 
ield ; 

vet J * unvanquiſh*d from the field. 

With Jove to friend th* inſulting Trojan came, 

And menac'd us with force, our fleet with flame: 

Was it the ſtrength of this tongue · valiant lord, 

In that black hour that ſaved you from the ſword ? 

Or was my breaſt expos'd alone, to brave 

A thouſand ſwords, a thouſand ſkips to ſave ? 

The t.opes of your return! and can you yield, 

For a ſav'd fleet, leſs than a ſingle ſhield ? 

Think it no boaſt, O GCrecians, if I deem 

Theſe arms want Ajax, more than Ajax them ; 

Or, I with them an equal honour ſhare ; 

They honour'd to be worn, and I to wear. 

Will ke conipare my courage with his flight? 

As well he may compare the day with night. 

Night is indeed the province of his reign : 

Yet all his dark exploits no more contain, 

Than a ſpy taken, and a ſleeper ſlain; 

A prieſt made priſoner, Pallas made a prey : 

But none of all theſe actions done by day: 

Nor aught of theſe was done and Diomede away. 

If on ſuch petty merits you conſer 

So vaſt a prize, let each his portion ſhare ; 

Make a juſt dividend ; and if not all, 

The greater part to Diomede will fall. 

But why for Ithacus ſuch arms as thoſe, | 

Who naked and by night invades his foes ? 

The glittering helm by moonlight will proclaim 

The latent robber, and prevent his game: 

Nor could he hold his tottering head upright 

Beneath that motion, or ſuſtain the weight; 

Nor that right arm could toſs the beamy lance : 

Much leſs the left that ampler ſhield advance; 

Ponderous with precious weight, and rough wick 

ſt 


co 
Of the round world in riſing gold emboſs d, 
That orb would ill become his hand to wield, 
And look as for the gold he ſtole the ſhield; 
Which ſhould your error on the wretch beſtow, 
It would not frighten, but allure the foe : 

Why aſks he, what avails him not in fight, 
And would but cumber and retard his flight, 
In which his only excellence is plac'd ? 


[You give him death, that intercept his hafte. 


Add, that his own is yet a maiden-ſhicld, 

Nor the leaſt dint has ſuffer*d in the field, 

Guiltlefs of fight: mine batter'd, hew'd, and bor d. 
Worn out of ſervice, muſt forſake his lord. ; 
What farther need of words our right to ſcan ? 

My arguments are deeds, let action ſpeak the man. 
Since from a champion's arms the ſtrife aroſe, 

So caſt the glorious prize amid the foes; 

Then ſend us to redeem both arms and ſhield, 

And let him wear who wins them in the field. 
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He ſaid: a murmur from the multitude, 
Or ſomewhat like a ſtifled ſhout, enſued: 
Till from his ſeat aroſe Lacrtes* ſon, 
Look'd down awhile, and paus'd ere he begun 
Then to th* expecting audience rais*d his look, 
And not without prepar'd attention ſpoke : 
Soft was his tone, and ſober was his face ; 
Action his words, and words his action grace 
If heaven, my lords, had heard our common prayer, 
Theſe arms had caus'd no quarrel for an heir ; 
Still great Achilles had his own poſſeſs'd. 
And we with great Achilles had been bleſs'd. 
But ſince hard fate, and heaven's ſcvere decree, 
Have raviſh'd him away from you and me 
(At this he figh'd, and wip'd his eyes, and drew, 
Or ſeemꝰ d to draw, ſome drops of kindly dew) ; 
Who better can ſucceed Achilles loſt, 
Than he who gave Achilles to your hoſt ? 
This only I requeſt, that neither he 
May gain, by being what he ſeems to be, 
A ſtupid thing, nor I may loſe the prize, 
By having ſenſe, whioh heaven to him denies : 
Since, great or ſmall, the talent I enjoy*d 
Was ever in the common cauſe employ'd : 
Nor let my wit, and wonted eloquence, 
Which often has been us d in your defence 
And in my own, this only time be brought 
To bear againſt myſelf, and deem'd a fault. 
Make not a crime where nature made it none ; 
For every man may freely uſe his own. 
The deeds of long-deſcended ance ſtors 
Are but by grace of imputation ours, 
Theirs in effect: but ſince he draws his line 
From and ſeems to plead a right divine ; 
From like him, I claim my pedigree, 
And am deſcended in the iame degree: 
My fire Laertes was Arceſius' heir, 
Arcefius was the ſon of Jupiter : 
No parricide, no baniſh'd man, is known 
In all my line : let him excuſe his own. 
Hermes ennobles too my mother's ſide, 
By both my parents to the Gods ally'd ; 
But not becauſe that on the female part 
My blood is better, dare 1 claim deſert, 
Or that my fire from parricide is free ; 
But judge by merit betwixt him and me : 
The prize be to the beſt ; provided yet, 
That Ajax for a while his kin forget, 
And his great fire, and greater uncle's name, 
To fortify by them his feeble claim : 
Be kindred and relation laid afide, 
And honour*s cauſe by laws of honour try'd : 
For if he plead proximity of blood, 
That empty title is with caſe withſtood. 
Peleus, the hero's fire, more nigh than he, 
And Pyrrhus his undoubted progeny, 
Enherit firſt theſe trophies of the field; 
To Scyros, or to Phthia, ſend the ſhield : 
And Teucer has an uncle's right ; yet he 
Wares his pretenſions, nor contends with me. 
Then, ſince the cauſe on pure deſert is plac'd, 
Whence ſhall I take my riſe, what reckon laſt ? 
I not preſume on every act to dwell, 
But take theſe few, in order as they fell. 
Thetis, who knew the fates, apply*d her care 
To keep Achilles in diſguiſe from war ; 
And till the threatening influence were paſt, 
A woman's habit on the hero caſt, 
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All eyes were cozen'd by the borrow'd veſt, 

And Ajax (never wiſer than the ret) 

Found no Pelides there: at length I came 

With proffer*d wares to this pretended dame; 

She, not diſcover*d by her me:r. or voice, 

Retray'd her manhood by lier menly cho. ca; 

And while on ſemale toys her fellows icok, 

Graſp'd in her wwrliFe hand, a javelin ſhook ; 

Whom, by this act teveal'd, I thus beſpoke : 

G Goddeſs-borr, rctiſt not heaven's decree, 

The fall of Ilum is reſerv'd ſor thee ; 

Then ſeir'd him. and, produc*d in open light, 

Sent bluſhine to the field the fatal kniyht. 

Mine ther: are all the actions of the war; 

Great Tcieplus was conquer*d by my ſpear, 

Ard after cur'd : to me the Thehans owe, 

Leſbos and Tenedos, their overthnow z 

Scyros and Cylla : not on all to d. e, 

By me Lyrneſus ard firong Chreta .: 

And fince I ſeri the man vo Hector fle, 

Jo me the rob} Heaor's ceath is due: 

Thoſe arms 1 put into his living hand, 

Thoſe arms, Pelides dead, I now dean”, 
When Greece was injur'd in the Spartan prince, 

And met at Aulis to reve: ve th' Fence, 

*T was a dead calm, or advertt laſts, thar ci n'd, 

And in the port the wind-bound fiert d etain'd: 

Bad figns were ſcen, and oracles ſe ere 

Were daily thunder'd in our general's car: 

That by his daughter's blood ve muſt appeaſe 


Diana's kindled wrath, and free the ſeas. 


Affection, intereſt, fame, his heart affail'd ;; 

But ſoon the father o'er the king prevail'd : 

Bold, on himſelf he took the pious crime, 

As anery with the Gods, as they with him, 

No ſubjeR could ſuſtain their ſovereign's look, 

Till this hard enterprize I undertook : 

only durſt th' imperial power control, 

And undermin'd the parent in his ſoul ; 

Forc'd him t' exert the king for common good, 

And pay our ranſom with his daughter's blood. 

Never was cauſe more difficult to plead, 

Than where the judge againſt himſelf decreed : 

Yet this I won by dint of argument ; 

The wrongs his injur'd brother underwent, 

And his own office, ſnam'd him to conſent. 
"Twas harder yet to move the mother's mind, 

And to his heavy taſk was I deſign'd: 

Reaſons againſt her love I knew were vain : 

I circumvented whom I could not gain : 

Had Ajax been employ*d, our ſlacken'd ſails 

Had till at Aulis waited happy gales. 

Arriv'd at Troy, your choice was fix'd on 


me, 
A fearleſs envoy, fit for a bold embaſſy: 
Secure, I enter'd though the hoſtile court, 
Glittering with ſteel and crouded with reſort : 
There in the midſt of arms, I plead our cauſe, 
Urge the foul rape, and violated laws ; 
Accuſe the foes, as authors of the ſtrife, 
Reproach the raviſher, demand the wife. 
Priam, Antenor, and the wiſer few, 
I mov*d ; but Paris and his lawleſs crew 
Scarce held their hands, and lifted ſwords: but 


In act to quench their impious thirſt of blood: 
This Menelaus knows; expos'd to ſhare 


With me the rough preludium of the wer. 


| 


- Which of the Grecian chiefs conſorts with thee ? | 
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Endleſs it were to tell what I have dore, 
In arms, or counſel, ſince the ſiege begun: 
The firſt encounters paſt, the foe repell'd. 
They {ualk'd within the town, we kept the field, 
War ſcem'd aſleep for nine long years; at length, 
Both ſides reſolv d to puſh, we try*d our ſtren th. 
Now what did Ajax while our arms took breach, 
Vers'd only in the groſs mechanic trade of death ? 
If you require my deeds, it ambuth'd arms 
I trapp'd the foe, or tir'd wit:: falſe alarms ; 
Secur'd the ſhips, drew lines along the piain, 
The fainting chear*d, chaſtis'd the rebcl-train, 
Provided forage, our ſpent arms renew*d ; 
Employ'd at home, or ſent abroad, the common 

cauſe purſu'd. 

The king, deluded in a dream by Jove, 
Deſpair*'d to take the town, and order d to remove. 
What ſubject durſt arraign the power ſupreme, 
Producing jove to juſtify his dream? 

Ajax might wiſh the ſoldiers to retain 

From ſhameful flight, but wiſhes were in vain ; 
As wanting of effect had been his words, 

Such as of courſe his blundering tongue affords. 
But did this boaſter threaten, did he pray, 

Or by his own example urge their ſtay ? 

None, none of theſe, but ran himſelf away. 

I ſaw him run, and was aſham'd to ſee ; 

Who ply*d his feet ſo faſt to get aboard as be? 
Then, ſpeeding through the place, 1 made a ſtand, 
And loudly cry*d, O baſe degenerate band, 

To leave a town already in your hand, 

After ſo long expence of blood, for fame, 

Lo bring home nothing but perpetual ſhame ! 
Theſe words, or what I have forgotten fincc, 
For grief inſpir'd me then with eloquence) 
Reduc'd their minds, they leave the crowded port, 
And to their late forſaken camp reſort ; 

Diſmay'd the council met: this man was there, 
But mute, and not recover'd of his fear: 
Tnerſites tax'd the king, and loudly rail'd, 

But his wide. opening mouth with blows 1 ſeal'd. 
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And let dull Ajax bear away my tight, 

When all l. is days out-balance tis one night. 
Nor ſouelit I darkline {till : the ſun heheld 
With ſlau hter'd Lycians win ed the field: 
You ſaw and counted as I p3ls'd along, 

Alaſtor om us. Ceranos tie Rrong, 

alcander, Prytanus, and Halius, 

No: on, Chraropts, and Funomus, 

Con, Cherfifamas ; and ve beide, 

Men of cl:ſcure deſcent, hut courage try'd : 

All theſe this hand laid breathjec3 on the ground; 
Nor want 1 proof of many a manly wound: 

All honeſt, all before : believe not me; 

Words may deceive, but credit what you ſee. 

At this he bar'd his breaſt, and ſhew'd his ſcars, 
As of a furrow'd field, well plough'd with wars; 
Nor is this part unexercis'd, ſaid he; 

That giant bulk of his from wounds is free : 
Safe in his ſhield he fears no foe to try, 

and better manages his blood than 1 : 

But this avails me not, our boaſter ſtrove 

Not wity our focs alone, but partial Jove, 

To fave the fleet: this I confels is true 

(Nor will I take from any man his due) : ] 
But thus aſſuming all, he robs from you. 

Some part of honour to your ſhare will fall, 

He dic the beſt indeed, but did not all. 
Patroclus* in Achilles* arms, and thought 

The chief he ſeem'd, with equal ardour fought z 
Preferv*d the fleet, 1epeIl'd the raving arc, | 
And ſorc'd the fearful Trojans to retire. 

But Ajax hoaſts, that he vas only thought 
A match ſo Hector, who the combat ſouglit: 
Sure he torgers tne king, the chieſs, and me 3 
Al were as eager for the fight as he; 

He, but the nth. and not hy pulli + once, 

Or 0's preferr'd, was pnly fortun-*: cicice : 
They fought : nor can our hero boaſt th' event, 
For Hefor ſ un the fi hl vo1wounded went. 

Viyam Iod to name that ſatal day, 

That ſnatch'd tue prop and pride of Greece away 


Then, ring, I excite their ſouls ro ſame, | ſave Pelifes fink, with 210us grief, 


And kindle ſleeping virtue into flame. 
From thence, whatever he perſorm'd in ſi cht 
Is juſtly mine who drew him back from flight. 


But Diomede defires my company, 

And ſtill communicates his praiſe with me. 
As guided by a God, ſecure he goes, 

Arm'd with my fellowſhip, amid the foes : 
And ſure no little me ĩt I may boaſt, 

Whom ſuch a man ſele&s from ſuch an hoſt ; 
Unforc'd by lots, I went without affrighr, 
To dare with him the dangers of the night : 
On the ſame errand ſent, we met the ſpy 

Of Hector, double-tongued, and us'd to lye; 
Him I diſpatch'd, but not till, undermin'd, 


And ran in vain, alas! to his relief; 
For the brave ſoul was fled : full of my friend, 
ruſh'd amid the war, his relics to defend : 
Kor ceas'd my toil till I redeem*d the prey, 
Ard, loaded with Achilies, march'd away : 
Thoſe arms, w hich on theſe ſhoulders then I bore, 
"Tis juſt you to theſe ſhoulders ſhouid reſtore. 
You ſee I want not nerves, who could ſuſtain 
The ponderovs ruins of fo great a man: 
Or if in others equal force you find, 
None is endued with a more grateful mind. 

Did Thetis then, ambitious in her care, 
Theſe arms thus lahour*d for her fon prepare 
That Ajax after him the heavenly gitt ſhould 


wear ? 


I drew him firſt to tell what treacherous Troy de- 
fign'd : | 

My taſk perform'd, with praiſe I had retir'd, 

But, not content with this, to greater praiſe aſpir'd; 

Invaded Rhœſus, and his Thracian crew, 

And him, and his, in their own ftrength, I flew z / 

Return'd a victor, all my vows complete, 

With the king's chariot, in his royal ſeat : 

Refuſe me now his arms, whoſe fiery ſtceds 


For that dull ſoul to ſtare with ſtupid eyes, 

On the learn'd unintelligible prize 

What are to him the ſculptures of the ſhield, 

Hezven's planets, earth, and occan's watery field 8 

The Pleiads, Hyads ; leſs and greater Bear, 

Undipp'd in ſeas ; Orion's angry ſtar ; 

Two difiering cities, grav*d on either hand? 

Would he wear arms he cannot underſtand 2 —- 
Beſide, what wiſe objections he prepares 


Were promis'd to the ſpy for his nocturnal deeds : 
Vor. III. 


Againſt my late acceſſion to the wars ! 
M m 
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Does not the fool perceive his argument 

Is with more force againſt Achilles bent? 

For if difſembling be ſo great a crime, 

The fault is common, and the ſame in him : 

And if he taxes both of long delay, 

My guilt is leſs, who ſooner came away. 

His pious mother, anxious for his life, 

Detain'd her ſon ; and me my pious wiſe; 

To them the bloſſoms of dur youth were due : 

Our riper manhood we reſerv'd for you. 

But grant me guilty, tis not much my cere, 

When with ſo great a man my guilt I ſhare : 

My wit to war the matchleſs hero brought, 

But by this fool he never had been caught. 
Nor need I wonder that on me he threw 

Such foul aſperfions, when he ſpares not you: 

If Palamede unjuſtly fell by me, 

Your honour ſuffer'd in th* unjuſt decree ; 

I but accus'd, you doom d: and yet he dy'd, 

Convinc'd of treaſon, and was fairly try'd : 

You heard not he was falſe ; your eyes beheld 

The traitor manifeſt ; the bribe reveal'd. 
That Philoctetes is on Lemnos left, 

Wounded, ſorlorn, of human aid bereft, 

Is not my crime, or not my crime alone ; 

Defend your juſtice, for the ſact's your on: 

"Tis true, ti advice was mine; that ſtaying 

He might his weary limbs with reſt repair, 
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—7 ing ſteps to ſeatch the citadel, 

[and from the prieſts their patronefs to ſteal : 
Then through ſurrganding foes to force my way, 
And bear in 2 home the heavenly prey; 
Which had 1 not, Ajax in vain had held, 

| Reſore that mo.aſtrous bulk, his ſevenfold ſhield. 
Tuat night fo conquer Troy 1 might be ſaid,! 
| 
| 


When Troy was liable to conqueſt made. 

Why point ſt thou to my partner of the war? 
ydides had indeed a — ſhare 
(In all my toil and praiſe; but when thy might 
ſhips protected, didſt thou fingly fight? 
All join'd, and thou of many wert but one ; 
[1 ad no friend, nor had, but him alone: 
Who, had he not been well aſſurꝰd, that art 
[And conduci were of war the better part, 
And more avail'd than ſtrength, my valiant friend 
Had urg d a better right, than Ajax can preterid : 
As good at leaſt Eurypylus may claim, 
And the more moderate Ajax of the name: 
The Cretan king, and his brave chariotcer, 
And Menelaus told with ſword and pear : 
All thefe had been my rivals in the ſhield, 
And yet all theſe to my pretenſions yield. 
Thy boiſterous hands are then of uſe, when I 
With this direQing head thoſe hands apply. 
Brawn without brain is thine : my prudent care 
Foreſees, provides, adminiſters the war: 
Thy provinee is to fight, but when ſhall be 


From a long voyage free, and from a longer war. _ time to fight, the king conſults with me: 


He took the counſel, and he lives at leaſt ; 
Th' event declares I counfel'd for the beſt : 
Though faith is all, in miniſters of ſtate ; 
For who can promiſe to he ſortunate? 

Now fince his arrows are the fate of Troy, 
Do not my wit, or weak addreſs, employ ; 
Send Ajax there, with his perfaaſive ſenſe, 
To moallify the man, and draw him thence : 
But Xanthus ſhall run backward ; Ida ftand 
A leaflefs mountain; and the Grecian hand 
Shall fight for Troy; if, when my counſels ſail, 
The wit of heavy Ajax can prevail. 

Hard Philoctetes, exerciſe thy ſplecn 
Againſt thy fellows, and the king of men; 
Curſe my devored head, above the reſt, 

And wiſh in arms to meet me breaſt to breaſt : 
Yer I the dangerous taſk will undertake, 
And either die myſelf, or bring thce back. 

Nor douht the ſame ſucceſs, as when before 
The Phrygian prophet to theſe tents I bore, 
Surpriz'd by nigtr, and forc'd him to declare 
In what was plac'd the fortune of the war; 
Heaven's dark decrees and anſwers to difplay, 
nnn town, and where the ſecret 

7: 
Yet this I compaſ. d, and from Troy convey d 
The fatal image of their guardian maĩd; 
That work was mine ; for Pallas, though ovr friend, 
Yet while ſhe was in Troy, did Troy defend. 
Kow what las Ajax done, or what defign'd ? 
A noiſy nothing, and an empty wind. 
If he be what he promiſes in ſhow, 
Why was I ſent, and why fear'd he to go 
Our boaſting champion thought the taſk not light 
To paſs the guards, commit himſelf to night: 
Not only through a hoſtile town to paſs, 
But ſcale, with ſteep aſcent, the ſacred place; 


5 


o dram of judgment with thy force is join'd ; 
Thy body is of profit, and my mind. 

By how much more the ſhip of ſafety owes 
To him who ſteers, than him that only rows; 
By how much more the captain merits praiſe 


| yu he who feghts, and figliting but obeys ; 


y ſo much greater is my worth than thine, 

Who canſt but execute what I deſign. 

What gain'ſt thou, brutal 22 if 1 _ 

Thy ſtrength ſuperior, w y wit is leſs ? 

Mind is the man: I claim my whole deſert 

From the mind's vigour, and th” immortal part. 
But you, O Grecian chiefs, reward my cara, 

| Be grateful to your watchman of the war: 

Fer all my labours in ſo long a ſpace, 

Sure I may plead a title to your grace: 

Enter the town ; I then unbarr*d the gates, 

When 1 remov'd their tutelary fates. 

By all our common hopes, if hopes they be 

| Which I have row reduc'd to certainty ; 

By falling Troy, by yonder tottering towers, 

And by their taking Gods, which now are ours; 

Or if there yet: .rther taſk remains, 

To be perform'd by prudence or by pains ; 

If yer ſome deſperate action reſts behind, 

That aſks high conduct, and a dauntleſs mind; 

If aught be wanting to the Trojan doom, 

Which none but I can manage and o'erccme 

Award thoſe arms I afk, by your decree : 


P 
And by the general vote he gain'd his cauſe. 
Thus conduct won the prize, when courage fail'd, 
da oa a 


; 
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THE DEATH OF AJAX; 


HE who could often, and alone, withſtand 
The foe, the fire, and Jove's own partial hand, 
Now cannot his unmaſtei'd grief ſuſtain, 

But yields to rage, to madneſs, and diſdain ; 
Then ſnatching out his tauchion, Thou, ſaid he, 
Art mine; Ulyſſes lays no claim to thee. 

O often try d, and ever truſty ſword, 

Now do thy laſt kind office to thy lord: 

"Tis Ajax who requeſts thy aid, to ſhow 

None but himſelſ, himſelf could over:hrow, 

He ſaid, and with ſo good a will to die 

Did to his breaſt the fatal point apply, 


It ſound his heart, a way till then unknown, 


Where never weapon entciꝰ i but his o n: 

No hands could force it thence, fo fixt it ficod, 

Till out it ruſh'd, expoll'd by ſt: ams of ſpouting 
blood 


The fruitſu: blood produc'd a flower, which grew 
On a green ſtem ; and of a purple hue : 

Like his, whom unaware Apollo flew ; 

Inſcrib'd in hoth, the letters are the ſame, 

But thoſe expreſs the griæſ, and theſe the nan g. 


— — .... — — 


THE STORY OF 


ACIS, POLYPHEMUS, AND 
GALATEA. 


FROM THE THJYTEENTH BOOK OF 


OVID's METAMORAPHOSES, 

A CIS, the lovely youth, whoſe loſs I mourn, 
From Faunus, ard the nymph Symethis born, 

Was both his parents plcaſure 3 but to me 

Was all that love could make a lover be. 

The Cos our minds in mutual bands did join: 

was his only joy, and he was mire. 

Now ſixteen ſummers the ſweet youth had ſeen ; 

And doubtſul down began to ſhade his cnin ; 

When Polyphemus firſt difturb'd our joy, 

Ard lov'd me fiercely, as 1 lov'd the boy. 

Aſk not which paſſion in my ſoul was ltiglr, 

My laſt averſion, or my firſt deſire : 

Nor this the greater was, nor that the !efs ; 

Both were alike, ſor both were in exceſs. 

Thee, Venus, thee both heaven and earth obey ; | 

Immenſe thy power, and boundleſs is thy ſway. 

The Cyclops, who defy*d th* ztherial throne, 

And thought no thunder louder than his oven, 

The terror of the woods, and wilder far 

Than wolves in plains, or bears in foreſts are, 

The inhuman hoſt, who made his bloody feaſts, 

On mangled members of his butcher'd gueilsʒ 

Yet felt the force of love and ficrce deſire, 

And burnt for me, with unreler ting fire: 

Forgot his caverns, and his woolly care, 


Aſſum'd the ſoſtnc ſs of a lover's air; 
And comb'4, with teeth of rakes, his rugged hair, 


Now with a crooked ſcythe his beard he ſleeks, 
4nd mows the ſtubborn ſtubble of bis cheeks : 
Now in the cryſtal ſtream, he looks, to try 

His fimagres, and rowls his glaring eye. _ 

His cruelty and thirſt of blood are loſt ; 

And ſhips ſecure!y ſail along the coaſt. 

The prophet T'eclemus (arriv'd by chance 

Where A :na's ſummits to the ſas advance, 
Who mark d the tracks of every bird that fiew, 
And ſure preſages ſrom their flying drew) 
Foretold the Cyclops, that Ulyſſes* hand 
In his broad eye ſhould thruſt a fiaming brand. 
The giant, with a ſcornſul grin, reply'd, 
Vain augur, thou hait falifly propheſy*d ; 
Already Love his flaming brand has toſt ; 
Looking on two fair eyes, my fight I Joſt. — 
Thus, warn'd in vain, with ſtalking pace he ſtrode, 
And ſtamp*d the margin of the briny flood 
With heavy ſteps ; and, weary, ſought again 
The cool retirement of his gloomy den. 

A promontory, ſharpening by degrees, 

Ends in a wedge, and overlooks the ſeas : 

On citizer fide, below, the water flows: 

This airy walk the giant - lover choſe ; | 
Here on the midſt he fate ; his flocks, un 
Their ſhepherd ſolow'd, and ſecure!y fed. 

A pine ſo burly, and of length ſo vaſt, 

That ſailing ſhips requit'd it for a maſt, 


{He wielded for a aff, his ſteps to guide: 


But laid it by, his whiſtic while he try'd. 
A hundred reeds, of a pradicious growth, 
Scarce made a pipe proportion'd to his mouth : 
Which when he gave it wind, the rocks around, 
And watery plains, the dreadtul hiſs re ſound. 
heard the ruffian ſhepherd rudely blow, 
| Where, in a hollow cave, I ſat below ; 
On Acis* boſom I my licad reclin'd: ! 
And ſtill preſerve the poem in my mird. | 

O lovely Galatea, whiter far f 
Than falling ſnoves and rifing lilies are; 
: Mcr-: flowery than the meads, as cryilal bright; 
EreR as alders, and of equal height: 
More wanton than a kid; more ſleck thy ſkin, 
Than orient ſhells, that on the ſhores are ſeen : 
Than apples fairer, when the boughs they lade; 
Picating, as winter ſuns, or ſummer ſhade: 

{ore grateſul to the fight, than: oodly plains ;] 
And ſofter to the touch than don of ſ vans, 
Or curds new turn'd ; ana ſweeter : the taſte, 
han ſwelling grapes, that to the vintage haſte : 
More clear than ice, or running ſtreams, that tray 
Through garden plots, but ah! more ſwiit than 


Than bullocks, unreclaim'd to bear the yoke : 
And ſar more ſtubborn than the knotted oak: 
Like ſliding ſtreams, impoſſible to hold; 

Like them fallacious; like their ſountains, cold: 
More warping, than the willow, to decline 

My warm embrace; more brittle than the vine; 
Immovecable, and fix*d in thy diſdain : 

Rough, as theſe rocks, and of a harder grain g 
More violent, than is the riſing flood : - 

And the praiz'd peacock is not halt ſo proud 
Fierce as the fire, and ſharp as thifilcs are 3 

and more outrageous than a mo her-bear : 

Deal as the billows ro the vows 1 make; 

And more revengeſel than a trodden nabe: 


they. 
Yet, Galatea, harder to be broke ? 
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In ſwiftneſs fleeter than the flying hind, 

Or driven tempeſts, or the driving wind. 

All other ſaults with patience I can bear 

But ſwiftneſs is the vice I only _ _ 
Yet, if you knev/ me well, you-v-ould not ſhun 

My love, but to my wiſh'd embraces run: 

Would languiſh in your turn, and court my ſtay ; 

And much repent of your unwiſe delay. 

My palace, in the living rock, is made ? 
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By nature's hand: a ſpacious pleaſing ſhade; 
Which neither heat can pierce, nor cold invade. 
My garden fill'd with fruits ycu may b- hold, 

And grapes in cluſters, imitating gold; 

Some bluſhing bunches of a purple hue: 

And theſe, and thoſe, are all reſerv'd for you. 

Red ſtrawberries in ſhades expecting ſtand, 
Proud to be gather*d by ſo white a and. 
Autumnal cornels later fruit provide, 

And plums, to tempt you, turn their gloſſy ſide : 
Not thoie of common kines; but ſv.k alone, 
As in P:.zzacian orcliards miglit have prown : 
Nor chefinuts fiiall be wanting, to vom food, 
Ker garden-fruits, nor wild ins ©: the wood 
The luden boughs tor you alone ſha!l bear; 

And yours fall be the product of the year. 

The flocks, you ſec, are all my own ; beſide 
The ret that woods and winding vallies hicc ; 
And thoſe that folded in the caves abide. 

Aſk not the numbers of my growing ſtore ; 

W ho knows how many, knows he has no more. 
Nor will I praiſe my cattle ; truſt not me, 
But judge yourſelf, and paſs your own decree : 
Behold their ſwelling dugs; the ſwecpy weigtit 
Of ewes, that ſink beneath the milky freight : 
In the warm folds their tender lambkins he ; 
Apart from kids, that call with human cry 
New milk in nut-brovwn howls is duly ferv'd 
For daily drink; the reſt ſor cheeſe reſerv'd. 
Nor are theſe kovſhold dainties all my fore: 
The feldcs and ſoreſls will afford us more; 
Ihe deer, the hare, the goat, the ſavage tor. 
All ſorts of veniſon; ard of birds the beit; 

A pair of turtles takin from the net ; 

I walk'd the mcurtains. and two cubs 1 fornd, 
Whoſe dam had left them on the naked ground; 
So like, that no diſtinct ion could be ſeen; 

So preity, they were preſents jor a queen; 
And fo they tha't; 1 ieox them both a way; 
And keep, to te companions of your play. 

Oh ratic, iair nymph, your bcautcous face ove 
Tie weves; nor ſcorn my preſents, and my love. 
Come Calaten, come, and view my face; { 


AY 


] late behcid it in tue watery plaſs, 

And found it joveLer tian I ſcar'd it was. 
Survey my towering ature, and my ſize: 
Not Jove, the ſove you dream, that rules the ſkies, 
Pears ſuch a bulk, or is fo largely ſpread : 

My locks {tie plenteous harveſt of my head) 
Har oer my manly face z and dancling down, 
As with a ſhedy grove, my itovulders crown. 
Nor thin, becauſe my limbs and body bear 

A thick-fet underwood of brill ag hair, 

My ſhape dcſorm'd: what ſouler fight can be, 
nan the bait ranches of a leafleſs tree ? 

Foul is the ſized without a Roviing mane: 

And bras. wituovt their feathers and their train. 
Voot cecks the ſhie: n; and man receives a grace 
Fron bum; Limbs, and from a bearded face. 


Forms. 


ur ſorchead with a fingle eye is fill d, 


Round as a ball, and ample as a ſhield. 
The gloriovs lamp of hcaven, the radiant ſun, 
ls Nature's eye; and ſhe's content with one. 
Add, that my father ſways your ſeas, and I, 
Like you, am of the watery family. 
| make you his, in making you my own 3 
You I adore, and kneel to you alene : 
Jove, with his faced thunder, I deſpiſe, 
And only fear the lightning of your eyes. 
Frown not, fair nymph; yet I could bear to be 
Diſdain d, if others were diſdain'd with me. 
Eut to repulſe the Cyclops, and prefer 
The love of Acis, heavens! I cannot bear. 
Put ler the ſtripling pleaſe himſelf; nay more, 
Pleaſe you, rhovgh that's the thing I moit abhor ; 
The boy ſhall find, if cer we cope in fight, 
Theſe giant limbs endu'd with giant might. 
His living howels from his belly torn, 
And ſcatter'd limb: ſhall on the flood be borne, 
Thy flood, ungrateiul nym ph; and fate ſhall fine 
That way ſor thee and Acis to be join'd. 
For oh! 1 burn with love, and thy diſdain 
Augments at once my pathon and my pain. 
Tranflated ÆEtna flames within my heart, 
And thou, inhuman, wilt not eaſe my ſmart. 
Lamenting thus in vain, he roſe and ſtrode 
With furious pacrs to the neighbouring wood: 
Reſtleſs his ſeet, diſtracted was his walk; 
Mad were his motions, and confus'd his talk. 
Mad as the varquiſh'd bull when forc'd to yield - 
His lovely miſtreſs, and forſake the field. 
Thus far unſeen 1 ſaw: when, fatal chance 
flis looks directing, with a ſudden glance, 
Acis and I were to his ſight betray'd : 
here, · nought ſuſpecting, we ſecurely play d. 
From his wide mouth a bellowing cry he caſt; 
{ ſee, 1 fee, but this ſhall be your laſt. 
A roar ſo loud made A tna to rebound ; 
ang all rhe Cyclops labour'd in the ſound. 
afirighted with his monſtrous voice, I fled 
An in the neighbouring ocean plung'd my ten { 
Poor Acis turn'd his back, and, help, he cry'd, 
Help, Galatea, help, my parent Gods, 
And take me dying to your deep abodes. 
The Cyclops ſollow'd; but he ſent before 
A rib, which from the living rock he tore: 
Fhough but an angle reaclid him of the ſtone, 
The mighty fragment was enough alore, 
To cruſh all Acis; 'twas too late to ſave, 
But wt at the fates allow'd to give, I gave: 
That Acis to his lineage ſhould return ; 
And roll, among the river Gods, his urn. 
Straiglit iſſued from the ſtone a ſtream of blood; 
Which loſt the purple, mingling with the flood. 
Then like a troubled torrent it appear'd: 
The torrent too, in little ſpace, was clear'd. 
{The ſtone was cleft, and tlirough the yawning 
| chink 
New reeds aroſe, on the new river's brink. 
ſhe rock, from out its ho!low womb difclos*d 


A ſound like water in its courſe oppos'd: 


When (wondrous to behold) full in the flood, 

Up ſtarts a youth, and navel-high he ſtood. 

Horns from his temples riſe 5 and either horn 
Thick wreaths of reeds (his native growth) adorn, 
Were not his ſtature taller than beiore, 


* 


ll 


* is bulk augmented, and his beauty more, 


— 
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His colour blue, for Acis he mi ght paſs : 

And Acis chanz'd into a ſtream he was. 

But, mine no more, rolls along the plains 
With rapid motion, and his name retains. 


© —————— ü ————— 


OF THE 


PYTHAGOREAN PHILOSOPHY. 


FROM THE FIFTEENTH BROOK OF 


OVID'S ME TAMORPHOSES., 


The fourteenth book concludes nvith the death and deifi- 
catici: of R nis the fiſceenth begins 2vith the cice- 
tiow cf * wa to (he crewon of Rome. On ii occa- 

On... "— the of inion of ſome authors, 
makes / ric che ſclolur of Pythageras; ard to have 
begun iin acquaintance with that H ef her at Cro- 
texa, a town in TJinly; from thence he wales à di- 
greſſin to the more! a.d ratura! j H, Ex a- 
goras: cn both wolck ur author enlarges; 4 
<ohich are the meſt learned and beautiful parts of the 


Meiameorphojes. 


King is ſought, to guide the growing ſtate, 

One able to ſupport the public weight, 
And fill the throne where Romulus had ſate 
Renown, which oft beſpeaks the public voice, 
Had recommended Numa to their choice: 
A peaceful, pious prince; who, not content 
To know the Sabine rites, his ſtudv bent 
To cultivate his mind: to learn the laws 
Of nature, and explore their hidden cauſe : 
Urg*d by this care, luis country he forſook, 
And to Crotona thence his journey took. 
Arriv'd, he firſt enquir'd the ſoundei's name 
Of this new colony: and whence he came. 
Then thus a ſenior of the place replies, 
(Well read, and cc::ous of antiquities) 
"Tis ſaid, Alcidcs h:ther took his way 
From Spain, and drove along his conquct'd prey; 
Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cows 
He ſought lumielſ ſome hoſpita le houle : 
Good Croton entertain'd his godlike gueſt; 
While he repair'd his weary limbs veitu reſt. 
The hero thence departing, blefs*d the place; 
And here, 2: ſaid, in 'T:me's revolving race, 
A riſing town ſhall take its name from tlie; 
Revolving Time fulall'd the prophecy: 
For Myſcclos, the juſteſt man on earth, 
Alemon's ſon, at Argos had his birth: 
Him Hercules arm'd with his club of ok, 
O'erſnadow'd in a dream, and thus befpoke ; 
Go, leave thy native ſoil, and make abode 
Where A ſaris ro!is down luis rapi 1 food; ; 
He ſaid ; and flcej: fo ſook him, and the God. 
Trembling he wak*d, and rote with anxious heart; 
His country laws fo Had him to depart : ' 
What ſhould he do? * I was death to go away; 
And the God menac'd if he dar'd to ſtay : 
All day he doubted ; and whea night came on, 
Sleep, and the ſame forewarning dream, begun: 
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Once more the God ſtood threatening o'er his head: 
With added curſes if he diſobey'd. 
Twice wa:n'd, he ſtudy'd flight; but would convey, 
At once, lis perſon and his wealth away: 
| Thus wile he linger*d, his defign was heard ; 

A ſpeedy proceſs form'd, and drath declar'd. 
Witness there needed none of his offence, 

Againſt himſcif the wretch was evidence: 
Condemn'd, and deſtitute of human aid, 

To him, for wuom he ſuffer'd, thus he pray'd: 

O Power, who haſt deſerv'd in heaven a throne 

Not given, but by thy labours made thy own, 
Pity thy ſuppliant, and protect his cauſe, 

Whom thou haſt made obr.ov::0us to the laws. 

A cuſtom was of old, and ſtill remains, 

Which life or death by ſuffrages ordains ; 
White ſtones and black within an urn are caſt, 
The firſt abſolve, but fate is in the laſt : 
The judges to tix: common urn bequeath 
Their votes, and drop the ſable figns of death; 
The box receives all black ; but pour'd from thence 
The ones came candid forth, the hue of innocence. 
Thus Alimenides his ſafery won, 
Preferv'd from death by Alcumena's ſon: 
Then to his kinſman God his vows he pays, 
and cuts with proſperous gales th* Tonian ſeas » 
| He leaves Tarencum, ſavour'd by the wind, 

And Thurine bays, and 'Temiſes, behind; 

Soft Sibaris, and all tne capes that ſtand 

Along the ſhore, he makes in fight of land; 
Still coubling, and Rill coaſting, till he found 
The mouth of /Efaris, and promis'd ground: 
Then faw where, on the margin of the flood, 
The to.nt that held the bones of Croton ſtood : 
Here, b. ile Cots command, he built and wall'd 
The place prelifted : and Crotona call'd : 


| 


40+. 
Thus fame, from time to time, delivers down 
The ſure tradition of th' Italian town. 

Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore, 
But now ſelt-haniih'd from his native ſhore, 
Becauſe he hated tyrants, nor could bear 
The chains which none but ſervile ſouls will wear: 
He, though from heaven remote, to heaven couid 

move, 
With ſtrength of mind, and tread th abyf; above; 
And penctrate, with hs interior light, 
Thoſe upper depths, which Nature lid from fight: 
And what he had obſerv'd and learnt from tnence, 
Lov'd in familiar language to d;{perie. 

The crow«d with ſilent adaiitatioa Rand, 

And heard him, as they heard their God's command; 
V/hile ac diſcours'd of keaven's my*tcrious laws, 
The world's orixinal, and nature's cauſe; 

Ard what vras God, and why the Leccy ſnows 

In tilence fell, and rattiing winds wroſe ; 

What ſhook the ſtedſaſt earth, aud wucnce begun 
The dance of planets round tlie radiant ſun; 

If thunder was the voice of angry Jove, 

Or clouds, with nitrc pregnant, burtt above: 

Of rheſ-, and things heyond the common reach, 

He ſi ohe, and charm'd his audience with his ſpeech. 

He it the taſſe of fleth from tables drove, 

And arzucd well, if arguments could move. 

O mortals! from your frliows blood abſtain, 

Nor taint your bodies with a ſood profane: 
Wulle corn and puife by nature are betiow'd, 


Ard planted orchards bend tlicir willing load; 


—— 
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While labour'd gardens wholeſome herbs 

And teeming vines afford their generous juice; - 
Nor tardier fruits of cruder kind are loſt, 

But tann'd with fire, or mellow d by the froſt ; 
While kine to pails diſtended udders bring, 

And bees their honey redolent of ſpring ; 

While earth not only can your reeds ſupply, 

Bur, laviſh of her ſtore, provides for luxury; 

A guiltleſs feſt adminiſters with eaſe, 

Abd without blood is prodigal to plcaſe, 

Wild beafts their maws with thc ir ſlain brethren fill, 
And yet not all, for ſome refuſe to kill : 

Sheep, goats, and oxen, and the nobler ſteed. 

On browz, and corn, the flowery meadows feed. 
Bears, tigers, wolves, the lion's angry brood, 
Whom heaven endued with principles of blood, 
He wiſely ſunder*d from the reſt, to yell 

Jn foreſts, and in lonely caves to dwell, 

Where beaſts s the weak by might, 
And all in prey and purple ſeaſts deliglit. 

O impious uſc ! to Nature's laws oppos'd, - 
Where bowels are in other bowels clos d: 
Where, fatten'd by their fellows? fat, they thrive ; 
Maintain'd by murder, and by death they live. 
Tis then for rought that mother earth provides 
The ſtores of all ſhe ſhows, and all ſhe hides, 

Mf men with flcſhly morſels muſt be fed, 

And chew with bloody teeth the breathing bread ; 

What elſe is this but to devour our gueſts, 

And barbarouſly renew Cy ſeaſts ! 

We, by ceſtroying life, our life ſuſtain ; 

And gorge the ungodly maw with meats obſcene. 
Not fo the golden age, who fed on fruit, 

Nor durſt with bloody meals their mouths pollute, 

Then birds in airy ſpace might ſafely move, 

And timorous hares on heaths ſecurely rove : 

Nor needed ſich the guiletul hooks to fear, 

For all was peact ſul, and that peace fincere. 

Whoever was the wretch (and curs'd be he) 

That envy*d firſt our ſood's Fraplicity ; 

Th' eſſay of bloody feafts on brutes began, 

And after forg'd the ſword to murder man. 

Had he the ſharpen'd Neel alone emplo/ d 

On beaſts of prey that other beafts deſtioy d, 

Or men invaded with their ſangs and paws, 

my had been juſtify'd by Nature's laws, 

nd ſe!f-defſence : but who did : caſts begin 
Of fleſh, he ſtretch'd neceſſity to fin, 

To kill man-Lillers, man has lawſul power; 
But not th* extended licence, to devour. 

Ill habits gather by unieen degrees, 

As brooks make rivers, rivers run to ſeas. 
The ſow, with her broad ſnout ſor rooting up 
Th* intruſted ſeed, was judg'd to ſpoil the crop, 
And intercept the ſweating ſarmer's hope: 
The covetous chur!, of unforgiving kind, 

Th*' offender to the bloody prieſt reſign'd: 
Her hunger was no plea; for that ſhe dy A. 
The goat came next in order, to he try d: 
The goat had cropt the tendrils of the vine: 
Jn vengeance laity and clergy join, 

Where one had loſt his profit, one his wine. 
Here was, at leaſt, ſome ſhadow of offer ce: 
The ſheep was ſacrific'd on no pretence, 

But meek and unreſiſting innocence. 

A patient, uſeſul creature, born to bear 


The warm and woolly fleece, that cipath'd her mur- 
Acer, 
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And daily to give con the milk ſhe bred, 
A tribute for the graſs on which ſhe ſcd. 
Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies, 
And is of leaſt advantage when ſhe dies. 
How did the toiling ox his death 
A downright ſimple drudge, and torn to ſerve ? 
O tyrant! with iat juſtice canſt thou hope 
The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop; 
When thou deftroy*R thy labouring ſteer, who till d 
And plow'd, with pains, thy elſe ungrateful field? 
From his yet recking neck to draw the yoke, 
That neck with which the ſurly clods he broke; 
And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 
| Who tiniſh'd autumn, and the ſpring began ! 
Nor this alone] but heaven itſelf to bribe, 
We to the Gods our impiors acts aſcube: 
Firſt recompenſe with death their creatureꝰs 
Then call che bleſs'd above to ſhare the ſpoil: 
The faireſt victim muſt the powers appeaſe : 
(So ſatal *tis ſometimes too much to pleaſe !) 
A p*-rple fillet his broad brows adorns, 
With flowery garlands crown'd, and gilded horns: 
He hears the murderous prayer tlic prieſt prefers, 
But underſtands not, tis his doom he hears : 
Beholds the meal betwixt his temples caſt 
(The fruit and product of his labours paſt) ; 
And in the water views pzrhaxs the kniſe 
Uplifted, to deprive him of his lite ; 
Then broken up alive, his entrails ſees 
Torn out, for prieſts t* inſpect the Gods decrees. 
From whence, O mortal men, this guſt of hlood 
Have you deriv*d, and interdicted food ? 
Be taught by me this Cire delight to ſhun, 
Warn'd by ray precepts, by my —— won: 
And, when you eat the well- de ſerving beaſt, 
Think, on the labourer of your ficld you ſeaſt! 
Now fince the God inſpires me to proceed, 
Be that, hatt der inſpiring Power, obey'd. 
Fer I will fing of mighty myſteries, 
Of truths conceal'd before from human eyes, 
Dark oracles unveil, and open all the ſkics. 
leas'd as I am to walk along the ſphere 
Of ſhining ſtars, and travel with the year, 
| To leave the heavy earth, and ſcaic the height 
Of Atlas, who ſupports the heavenly weight: 
To look from upper light, and thence ſurvey 


- [Miſtaking mortals wandering ſrom the way, 


And wanting wiſdom, fear ſul for the ſtate 
Of ſuture things, ard trembling at their fate 
Ti-oſe I would teach; and by right reaſon bring 
To think of death, as but an idle thing. 
Why thus affrighted at an empty name, 
A dream cf darkneſs, and fictitious flame? 
Vain themes of wit, which but in poems paſs, 
And fables of a world, that never was ! 
What fecls the body when the ſoul expires, 
By time corrupted, or conſum'd by fires ? 
Nor dies the ſpirit, but new life repeats 
In other forms, and only changes ſeats. 
Ev'n I, who theſe myſterious truths declare, 
Was once Euphorbus in the Trojan war; 
My name and lineage I remember well, 
And how in fight by Spaita's king I fell. 
In Argive Juno's fane I late behc!d 
My * * on high, and own'd my ſormer 
ield. 
Then death, ſo cal. d, is but old matter dreſs'd 
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Thus all things are but alter'd, nothing dies; 
And here and there th' unbody d ſpirit flies, 
By time, or force, or ſickneſs diſpoſſeſt, 
lodges, where it lights, in man or beaſt ; 


Z 


foul is ill the ſame, the figure only loſt : 
ſoſten d wax new ſeals receives, 


7 
is only chang'd, the wax is ſtill the fame: 
30 ſo calꝰ d, can but the form deface, 
Th*' immortal ſoul flies out in empty ſpace; 
To ſeek her fortune in ſome other 


ge a brother's mind. 
And fince, like Tiphys, parting from the ſhore, 

In ample ſeas I ſail, and depths untry d before, 

This let me further add, that nature knows 

No ſtedfaſt Nation ; but, or ebbs, or flows: 

Ever in motion; ſhe deſtroys her old. 

And caſts new figures in another mold. 

Ev'n times are in perpetual flux; and run, 

Like rivers from their ſountain, rolling on ; 

For time, ro more than ſtreams, is at a Nay: 

The flying hour is ever on her way; 

And as the ſountain ſtill ſupplies her ſtore, 

The wave behind impels the wave before ; 

Thus in ſucceſſive courſe the minutes run, 

And urge their predeceſſor minutes on, 

Stili moving, ever new: for ſormer things 

Are ſet aſide, like abdicated kings: 

And every moment alters what is done, 

And innovates ſome act till then unknown, 

Darkneſs we ſee emerges into light, 

And ſhining ſuns deſcend to ſable night; 

Ev'n heaven itſelf receives another die, 

When weary*d animals in ſlumbers lie 

Of midnight caſe; another, when the gray 

Of morn precludes the ſplendor of the day. 

The diſk of Phoebus, when he climbs on high, 

Appears at firſt but as a bloodſhot eye; 

And when his chariot downward drives to bed, 

His ball is with the ſame ſuffuſion red; 

But mounted high in his meridian race 

All bright he ſhines, and with a better face: 

For there, pure particles of æther flow, 

Far from th* inſection of the world below. 
Nor equal light th' unequal moon adorns, 

Or in her wexing, or her waning horns. 

For every day ſhe wanes, her face is leſs, 

But, gathering into globe, ſhe fattens at increaſe. 
Perceiv*{t thou not the proceſs of the year, 

How the four ſeaſons in four forms appear, 

Reſembling human liſe in every ſhape they wear? 

Spring firſt, like infancy, ſhoots ovt her head, 

With milky juice requiring to be fed: 0 

Helplefs, though freſh, and wanting to be let. 

The green ſtem grows in Nature and in ſize, 

But only feeds with hope the farmer's eyes; - 

Then laughs the childiſh year with flowreis crown'd, 

Ard laviſhly perfumes the fields around, 
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[But no Genel nouriſhment receives, 
Infirm the ſtalks, unſolid are the leaves. 
Proceeding onward whence the year began, 
The ſummer grows adult, and ripens into mam 
This ſeaſon, az in men, is moſt 
With kindly moiſture, and prolific heat. 
Autumn ſucceeds, a ſober tepid age, 
Not froze with fear, nor boiling into rages 
More than mature, and tending to decay, 
When our brown locks repine to mix with odious 
Frey. \ 
Laſt, winter creeps along with tardy pace, 
Sour is his front, and furrow'd is his face. 
His ſcalp, if not diſhonour'd quite of hair, 
The ragged fleece is thin, and thin is worſe than tary, - 
Ev'n our own bodies daily change receive, 
[<ome part of what was theirs before they leave; 
Nor ate to-day what yeſterday they were; 
Nor the whole ſame to-morrow — 
Time was, when we were ſow'd, and juſt began, 
From ſome few iruitſul drops, the promiſe of a man 
Then Nature's hand (fermented as it was) 
Moulded to the ſoft, ccagulated maſs; 
And when the little man was fully form'd, 
"The breathleſs embryo with a ſpirit warm'd ; 
But when the mother*s throes begin to come, 


I The creature, pent within the narrow room, 


Breaks his blind priſon, puſhing to repair 
His ſtifled breath, and draw the living air; 
[Cat on the margin of the world be lies 

A helpleſs babe, but by inſtinct he crics. 

He next eſſays to walk, but downward 

On ſour ſeet imitates his brother beaſt : 

By flow degrees he gathers from the ground 

{His legs, and to the rolling chair is bound ; 
Then walks alone; a horſeman now become, 
He rides a ſtick, and travels round the room: 

In time he vaunts among his youthful peers, 

{Strong-bon'd, and ftrung with nerves, in pride of 


years, 
{He runs with mettle his firſt merry ſtage, 
[ . . . 
Maintains the next, abated of his rage, 
But manages his ſtrength, and ſpares his age. 
Heavy the third, and Riff, he finks a 
land though tis down-hill all, but creeps along the 
race. 
Now ſapleſs on the verge of death he ſtands, 
Contemplating his ſormer feet and hands; 
| And, Milo-like, his lacken'd ſinews ſees, 
And wither'd arms, once fit to cope with Hercules, 
Unable now to ſhake, much leſs to tear, the trees. 
So Helen wept, when her too faithful glaſs 
Re flected to her eyes the ruins of her face: 
Wondering what charms her raviſhers could ſpy, 
To force her twice, or ev'n but once enjoy 
| Thy *-eth, devouring time, thine, envious age, 
On things belew ſtill exerciſe your rage: 
With venom'd grinders you corrupt your meat, 
And then, at lingering meals, the morſels eat. 
Nor thoſe, which elements we call, abide, 
Nor to this figure, nor to that, are ty d; 
For this eternal world is ſaid of old 
But four prolific principles to held, 
Four different bodies; two to heaven aſcend, 
And other two down to the centre tend : 
Fire firſt with wings mounts on high, 
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Then air, becauſe unclog'd in 
Flies after fire, and claims the ſecond place: 
But weighty water, as her nature guides, 
Lies on the lap of earth, and mother carth ſuhſides. 
All things are mixt with theſe, which all contain, So Zancle to th* Italian earth was ty 'd 


ſ 
empty ſpace, 


And into theſe are all reſolv'd again: 
Earth rarifies to dew ; expanded more 
The ſubtil dew in air begins to ſear; 


Spreads as ſhe flies, and weary of her name 


Extenuates ſtill, and changes into flame; 
Thus having by degrees perfection won, 

Reſtleſs they ſoon untwiſt the web they ſpun, 
And fire begins to loſe her radiant hue, 

Mix'd with groſs air, and air deſcends to dew ; 
And dew, condenſing, does her form torego, 


And ſinks, a heavy lump of earth, below. 


Thus are their figures never at a ſtand, 
_ chang d by Nature's innovating hand; 
All things are alter*d, nothing is deſtroy*d, 
The ſhifted ſcene for ſo'ne new ſhow employ d. 
Then, to be born, is to begin to be 
Some other things we were not formerly : 
And what we call to die, is not t' appear, 
Or be the thing that formerly we were. 
Thoſe very elements, which we partake 
Alive, when dead ſome otlier bocies make: 
Tranſlated grow, have ſenſe, or can d. ſcourſe; 
Bur death on deathleſs ſubſtance lias no force. 
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| Antifa, Pharos, Tyre, in ſeas were pent, 
Once iſles, but now increaſe the continent; 

W hile the Leucadian coaſt, main-land — 
By ruſhing ſeas is ſever d from the thore. 


And men once walk'd where ſhips at anchor 
ride; 
Till Neptune overlook'd the narrow way, 
And in di ſdain pour'd in the conquering ſea. 
Two cities that adorn'd th* Achaian ground, 
Buris and Helice, no more are found, 
But, whelm'd beneath a lake, are ſunk and 
drown'd ; 

And boatſmen through the cryſtal water ſhow, 
To wandering paſſengers, the walls below. 

Near Træzen ſtands a hill, expos'd in air 
To winter winds, of leafy ſhadows bare : 
This once was level ground : but (ſtrange to tell) 
Th” included vapours, that in caverns dwc!l, 
Labouring with colic panęs, and cloſe confin'd, 
In vain ſought ifſuc from the rum ling wind: 
Yet ſtill they heav'd for vent, and heaving ſtill 
Inlarg*d the concave, and ſhot up the hill ; 
As breath extends a bladder, or the ſkins 
Of goats are blown t* incloſe the hoarded wines; 
The mountain yet retains a mountain's face, 
And gather'd rubbiſh heals the hollow ſpace. 

Of mar y wonders, which I heard or knew, 


That forms are chang'd I grant, that TY can — moſt, I will relate but few: 


Continue in the figure it began: 

The golden age to filver was debas'd: 

To copper that; our metal came at laſt. - 
The face of places, and their forms, decay; 

And that is ſolid carth, that once was ſra: 

Seas in their turn, retreating from tie ſhore, 

Make ſolid land what ocean was before ; 

And far from ſtrands are ſhells of fiſhes ſound, 

And ruſty anchors fix d on mountain ground; 


Whar, are not ſprings with qualities oppos'd 

Endued at ſeaſons, and at ſeafors loft ? 

Thrice in a day thine, Ammon, © change their form. 
Cold at high noon, at morn and vening v rm: 
Thive, Athaman, will kindic ood, if tirown 
On tae pil'd earth, and in the waning moon. 

he Thraciars have a ſtream, it arv try 
The taſte, his harden'd bowels petr.f;; 
Whate*er it touches it converts to fior'es, 


And what were fields before, now waſh*d and worn, And makes a marble pavement where ic runs 


By falling floods from high, to valleys turn, 

And crumbling ſtill deſcend to level lands; 

And lakes, and trembling bogs, are barren ſands; 
And the parch'd dſart floats in ſtreams unknown; 
Wondering to drink of waters not her own. 

Here nature living fountains opes ; and there 
Seals up the wounds where living fountains were ; 
Or earthquakes ſtop their ancient courſe, and brug 
Diverted ſtreams to ſeed a. Ciftant ſpring. 

So Lycus, ſwallow*d up, is Teen no more, 

But far from thence knocks out another door. 


Thus Erafinus dives ; and blind in earth 


Runs on, and gropes his way to ſecond birth, 
Starts up in Argos meads, anc! ſhakes his locks 
Around the fields, and fatters all tue flocks, 

So Myſus by another way 15 Jed, 

And, grown a river, now diſdains his head: 
Forgets his humble birth, his name forſakes, 
And the proud title of Caicus takes. 

Large Amenane, impvre with yellow ſands, 
Runs rapid often, and as often ſtands ; 

And here he threats the drunken fields to drown, 
And there his dugs deny to give their hquor down. 
Anigros once did wholeſome draughts afford, 

But now his deadly waters are abhorr'd : 

Since, hurt by Hercules, as fame reſounds, 

The Centaurs in his current waſh'd their wounds. 
The ſtreams of Hypanis are ſweet no more, 

But brackiſh loſe their taſte they had before. 


Srathis, and Sibaris her bſter floor, 
| That Nide through our Calalu ian neizhbour wood, 
| With gold and amber die the ſhining "hair, 
And thither youth reſortz (for who would not be 
fair 7) 

But ſtranger virtues yet in ſtreams we find, 
Some change not on!y bodies hut the mind: 
Who has not heard of Salmacis ol ſcene, 
Whoſe waters into women ſoften men? 
Of /Ethiopian lakes, which turn the brain 
To madneſs, or in heavy ſleep confirain ? 
Clytorean ſtreams the love of wine expel, 
(Such is the virtue of th' abſtemious well,) 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood 
Extinguiſhes, and balks the drunken Cod; 
{Or that Mela:npus (fo have ſome aſſur'd) 
When the mad Preetides with charms he cur'd, 
And powerful herbs, toth charms and fimples caſt 
{into the ſober ſoring, where ſtill their virtues laſt. 

Unlike effects Lynceſtis will produce; 
Who drinks his waters, thou: h with moderate uſe, 
| Reels as with wine, and ſees with double fight: 
His heels too heavy, and his head too light. 
Ladon, once Pheneos, an Arcadian ſtream, 
' Ambiguous in th' effects, as in the name) 
By day is wholeſome beverage; but is thought 
By night inſected, and a deadly draught. 

Thus running rivers, and the ſtanding lake, 
Now of theſc virtues, now of thoſe partake; 
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Time was (and all things time and fate obey) 
When faſt Ortygia floated on the ſea ; 

Such were Cyanean iſles, when Typbis ſteer'd 
Berwixt their ſtraits, and their collifion fear'd ; 
They ſwam where now they fit ; and firmly join'd 
Secure of rooting up, refiſt the wind. 

Nor Etna vomiting ſulphureous fire 
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And he that bears th* artillery of Jove, 


| The ſuong- pounc'd eagle, and the billing dove ' 


And all the feather'd kind, who could ſuppoſe * 
(But that from fight, the ſureſt ſenſe, he knows) 
They from th? inc:uded yolk, not ambient white 
aroſe ? 
There are who think the marrow of a man, 


Will ever belch ; for ſulphur will expire Which in the ſpine, while he was living, ran; 


(The veins exhauſted of the liquid ftore) ; 
Time was ſhe caſt no flames; in time will 
more 


For whether carth's an animal, and air 


Imbibes, her lungs with coolneis to repair, | 


And what ſhe ſucks remits : ſhe ſtill requires 
Inlets for air, and outlets for her fires ; 
When tortur'd with convulfive fits ſhe ſhakes, 
That motion chokes the vent, till other vent ſhe 
makes : 

Or when the winds in hollow caves are clos'd, 
And ſubtil ſpirits find that way oppos'd, 
They toſs up flints in air; the flints that hide 
The ſeeds of fire. thus tofs'd in air, collide, 
Kincling the ſulphur, till the fuel ſpent, 
The cave is cool'd, and the fierce winas relent. 
Or whether ſulphur, catghing fire, ſeeds on, 
Its unftuous parts till ali the matter gone 
The flames ro more aſcend ; for earth ſupplies 
The fat that feeds them; and when earth denies 
That ſood, hy length of time conſum'd, the ſue 
Famiſh d tor want of ſuel muſt expire. 

A race of men there are, as fame has told, 
Wi: ſhivering ſuffer Hyperbort an cold, 
"Till, nine times bathing in Minerva's lake, 
Soft teathers to defend their naked tides they take. 
*Tis ſaid, the Scythian wives (believe who will) 
Transform themſelves to birds by magic {kill ; 
Smear d over with an oil of wondrous might, 
That adds new pinions to their airy flight. 

But this by ſure experiment we know, 
That living creatures from corruption grow : 
Hide in a hollow pit a flaughter'd ſteer, 
Bees from his putrid bowels will appear ; 
Who like their parents haunt the fields, and bring 
Their honey-harveſt home, and hope another ſpring. 
The warlike ſteed is multiply'd, we find, 
To waſps and hornets of the warrior kind. : 
Cut ſrom a crab his crooked claws, and hide 


The reſt in earth, a ſ 

Refers the limbs his backward father loſt. 

Ev'n lime begets the frog's loquacious race: 

Rais'd on their hinder part, and ſwim the 

To that intent, a length of legs behind. 

The mother licks them into ſhape, and gives 

Crawl out unfiniſh'd, like the maggot's brood : 
The bird who draws the car of Juno, vain 


corpion thence will glide 
And ſhoor his ſting, his tail in circles toſs'd 
And worms, that ſtretch on leaves their filthy loom, 
Crawl from their bags and butterflies become. 
Short of their feet at firſt, in little ſpace 
With arms and legs endued, long leaps they take, 
And waves repel: for nature gives their kind, 
The cubs of bears a living lump appear 
When whelp'd, and no determin'd figure wear. 
As much of form as ſhe berſelf receives. 
The grubs from their ſexan abode 
Trunks without limbs; till time at leiſure brings 
The thighs they wanted, and their tardy wings, 
Of her crown'd head, and cf 1.6: Juan; 
Ver. 11k 


When dead, the pith corrupted, will become 


caſt no A ſnake, and hiſs within the hollow tomb. 


All theſe :eceive their birth from other things 5 
But from himſelf the phoenix only ſprings : 
Self-born, begotten by the t flame 
In which he burn'd, another and the ſame : 

Who not by corn or herbs his life ſuſtains, 

But the ſweet effence of Amomum drains : 

And watches the rich gums Arabia bears, 

While yet in tender dew they drop their tears. 

He (his five centuries of life fulfill'd) 

His neſt on oaken boughs begins to build, 

Or trembling tops of palm: and firſt he draws 

The plan with his broad bill and crooked 

Nature's artificers; on this the pile 

Is form'd, and riſes round; then with the ſpoil 

Of Caſſia, Cy and ſtems of Nard, 

{For ſoftneſs firew'd buneath) his funeral bed is 
rear*'d: 

Funeral and bridal both; and all around 

The borders with corruptleſs myrrh are crown'd : 

On this incumbent ; till ztherial flame 

Firſt catches, then conſumes, the coſtly frame ; 

Conſumes him too, as on the pile he lies: 

He liv'd on odours, and in odours dies. . 

An infart-phcenix from the former ſ 


His father's heir, and from his tender wings 


Shakes off his t duſt, his method he purſues, 
And the ſame leaſe of life on the ſame terms renews: 


| When grown to manhood he begins his reign, 


And with ſtiff pinions can his flight ſuſtain, 

He lightens of irs load the tree that bore 

His father's royal ſepulchre before, 

And his own cradle : this with pious care 

Plac'd on his back, he cuts the buxom air, 

Secks the ſun's city, and his ſacred church, 

(ed decently lays down his burden in the porch. 

A wonder more amazing would we find? 

|Th' Hyzna ſhews it, of a double kind, 

| Varying the ſexes in alternate years, 

In one beget>, and in another bears. 

The thin cameleon, fed with air, receives 

The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 

India, when conquer d, on the conquering Cod 

For planted vines the ſharp-cy*d lynx beſtow'd, 

| Whoſe urine, ſhed before it touches earth, 
Congeals in air, and gives to gems their birth. 

So coral, ſoft and white in ocean's bed, 

Comes harden'd up in air, and glovvs with red. 

All changing ſpecies ſhould my fon recite ; 

Before I ccas'd, would change the day to night. 

Nations and empires flouriſh and decay, 

By turns command, and in their turns obey z 

{Time ſoftens hardy pcople, time again 

| 

| 


Hardens to war a ſoft, uawarlike train. 

Thus Troy, for ten long ycars, her foes withſtood, 
and daily bleeding bore th* expence of blood: 

Now ſor thick ftreets it ſhews an empty ſpace, 

Or, only fill'd wn tombs of her on periſh*d nee 


Her ſelt becomes the ſepulckre of what ſhe was. 
Nn | 
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Mycene, Sparta, Thebes of mighty fame, 
Are vanith'd out ei ſubitance into name, 
And Dardan Rome, tliat juſt he. ins to riſe, 
On .Tiber*s banks, in time ſhail mate the ſkies ; 
Widening her bounds, and working on her way; 
En now ſhe meditates imperial ſway : 
et this is change, but ſhe by changing thrives, 
Like moons pew born, and in her cradle ſtrives 
10 fill her infant-horns; an hour ſhall come 
When the round world ſhall be contam d in Rome. 
Fot thus od ſaws fo:<tel, and Helenus 
Anchiſes* drooping ſon enl,ven'd thus, | 
When llium now was in the finking ſtate, 
And he was doubtiul of his future fate: 
O Goddeſs-born, with thy hard fortune ſtrive, 
Troy never.can be loſt, and thou alive. 
Thy paſſage thou ſhalt free through fire and ſword, 
And roy in foreign lands hall be reſtoi'd. 
In happier fields ariſing town I ſee, 
Creater than what c er was, or is, or cer ſhall be: 
And heaven yet owes the world a lace deriv'd 
irom tice. 
Sage» and chiefs, of other lin age born, 
The city ſhall extend, extended ſhall acorn : 
Rut from Ivius he muſt draw his birth, 
By-whorn thy Rome ſhall rule tic cot: quer'd earth: 
hom heaven will lend mankind on carth to reign, 
And late require the precious picdge again. 
This Helenus to great T neas told, 
Which I retain, c er fince in o her mold 
My ſoul was cloath'd ; and now :cjuice to view 
My country's walls rebuilt, and Troy reviv* : anew, 
Rais d by the fall : decreed by loſs to gain; 
Lnlav'd but to be free, and conquer*d but to reign. 
is time my hard-moutli's courſers to control, 
Apt to run riot, and tranſgreſs the goal : 
And therefore I conclude, whatever lies | 
In earth, or flits in air, or fills the ſkirs, 
All ſuffer change; and we, tliat are of ſoul 
And body mix d, are members of the whole. | 
Then when our fires, or grandfircs ſhall torfake | 
The forms of men, and brutal fivures take, 
Thus hous'd, ſecurely let their ſpirits reſt, 
Nor violate thy father in the beaſt, 
Thy friend, thy brother, any of thy kin ; 
If none of theſe, yet rhere's a man within ; 
O ſpare to make a Thyeſtean mcal, 
incloſe his body, and his foul expel 
ill cuſtoms by deerees to hahits riſe, 
11} habits ſoon become cxalted vice: 
What more advance can mortals make in tin 
So near peric ction, who with blood begin? 
Deaf to the calf that lies beneati the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life : 
Deat to the harmleſs kid, that ere he dies, 
All methods to procure thy mercy tries, 
And imitates in vain thy children's cries. 
Where will he ſtop, who ferds with houſhold bread, 
Then cats the povitry which before he fed ? 
Let plough thy ſteers; that when they loſe their 
$1 breatii, 
10 not to thee, tley may impute tlicir 
cathi. 
Let goats for teod their loaded ud ders lend, 
+ nd theep from winter-col1 tl:y fices defend ; 
F ut neither ſpringes, nets, nor ſnares employ, 
nd Le no more ingen.ous to dcſuey. 
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Free as in air, let birds on earth remain, 
Nor let infid.ous glue their wings conſtrain ; 
Nor opening hounds the trembling ſtag affright, 
Nor purple feathers i his flight: ; 
Nor houks conceal'd in baits for fiſh prepare, 
Nor lines to heave them twinkling up in air. 
Take not away the life you cannot give: 
For all things have an equal right to live. 
Kill noxious Creatures, where tis fin to ſave; 
This only juſt prerogative we have: 
But nouriſh lite with v tood, 
And ſhun the facrilegious taſte ot blood. 
Theſe by the Samian ſage were taug'it, 


| 
Which : odlike Numa to the Sabines brought, 


And thence transſerr'd to Rome, by gitt his own : 
A willing people, and an offer'd throne. 
O happy monarch, ſent by heaven to bleſs 


A ſavage nation with ſoft arts of peace, 


To teach religion, rapine to reſtrain, 
Give laws to luſt, and ſacrifice ordain : 
Himfſclf a ſaint, a Goddeſs was his bride, 
And all the Muſes o'er his acts prefide. 
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CANACE TO MACAREUS. 
© Þ Þ Op - 
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Macareus and Canace, and hter to HDolus, 
God of the Winds, loved each other inceſtuouſly : 
| Canace vas delivered of à ſon, and committed him 
to her nurſe, to be ſecretly conveyed . The in- 
fant crying out, by that means was diſcovered te 
ZEolus, who, enraged at the wickedneſs of his child- 
ren, commanded the babe to be expoſed te wild beafts 
on the mountains : and withal, ſent a ſword to Canace, 
with this meſſage, That her crimes would inflruft her 
how to wſe it. With this ſcuord ſhe 
but before fhbe died, ſhe writ the following letter to 
ker brother Macareus, wvho had taken ſanct᷑uary in 
the temple of Apolls. 


F ftreaming blood my fatal letter tain, 
Imagine, ere you read, the writer ſlain ; 

One hand the fr.ord, and one the pen employs, 
And in my lap the ready paper lies. 
Think in this poſture thou behold*ſt me write: 
In this my cruel father would delight. 
O! were he preſent, that his eyes and hands 
Migl:t ſee, and urge, the death which he commands 
Than all the raging winds more dreadſul, he, 
Unmov'd, without a tear, my wounds wouid fee. 
Jove juſtly plac'd him on a ſtormy throne, 
His people's temper is ſo like his own. 
The North and South, and each contending blaſt, 
Are uncerncath his wide dominion caſt : 
Thoſe he can rule : but his tempeſtuous mind 
Is, like his airy kingdom, unconfin'd. 
Ah! what avail my kindred Cods above, 
That in their number I can reckon Jove ? 


flew herſelf: 
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What help will all my heavenly friends afford, 
When to my breaſt I lift the po.nted ſword ? 

I hat hour, which joir.*d us, came before its time; 
In death we had been one without a crime. 

Wliy did thy flames beyond a hother's move? 
Why lov*d 1 thee with more than ũſter's love ? 

For 1 lov'd too; and, knowing not nv wound, 

A ſecret plcaſure in thy kiſſes ſound: 

My checks no longer did tlicir colour boaſt, 

My ſood grew loathſome, and my ſtrength 1 loſt: 
Still ere I ſpoke. a ſigh would ſtop my ton: ue; 
Short were my flumbers, and my rights were long. 
1 knew not from my love theſe zriets did gie, 
Yet, was, al-s, the thing Id not know. 

My w:ly nwrſe by long experience four d. 

And firſt diſcover'd to my foul its wound, 

"Tis love, ſaid ſhe ; and then my down; caſt eyes, 
And guilty dumbneſo, witnefs'd my ſurpr ize, 
Forc'd at the luſt, my ſhametul pain tel: 
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log at the door, ti ut. appy infant cry'd: 

The ytardtire hemd him, ard the theft he ſpy'd. 
Swift as a whirlwind to tie nurſe he flies, 

And deafs his ſtormy ſubjects with his cries. 
With ore ficrce puff he hlows the leaves away: 
xp d the ſelf-diſcover'd infant lay. 

The noiſe reach'd me, and my prefayine mine 
Too ſoon its own approaching wors divin'd. . 
Not ſhips at ſea with winds are ſhaken more, 

Nor ſeas themſelves, when angry tempeſts roar, 
Than I, when my loud father's voice I hear: 

The hed heneath me trembled with my fear. 

He ruſh'd upon me, and divulz*d my ſtain; 
Scarce from my murder could his hands refrain. 

I] only anſwer*d him with filent tears; 

They fow'd : my tongue was frozen up with fears. 
His little grand-child he commands away, 

To mountain wolves and every bird of prey. 

The habe cry'd out, as if he underſtood, 


And, oh, what tellow'd we hHoth krow too weil! 

v hen, halſ-Cenvine, mor: than wall content, 

« } mbraces warm d me to 4 fuli conſent. 

„% Then with tumultuous joys my beat d'f heat, 

« And guilt that made them anx.0us mage them 

« great.” 

But row my ſwelling womb heav*d up my breaſt, 

And riſing weight my fin king nts opprett. 

What erh, what plarts, did 1,02 my r ui ſe pro uce, 

To make at ortion by their pov ru 51 ics ? 

Wat medicines try d we not. o thee w {own ? 

Our firſt crime common; tits was mire alone, 

Nut the ſtrong child. ſecure in his dark cell, 

With nature's vigour did our arts rej |. 

And now the paie- ſuced empref: of tie niyht 

Nire times had find her orb with terror d light: 

Not krowiag "twas my latovr, 1 complain 

Of ſudden ſhootines, arid of grinding pain : 

My thrors came thicker, and my cries ir creas'd, 

Wiz! with her hand the conſc ous nurſe ſuppicſs'd. 

To that unhappy fortune was l come, 

Pain urg'd n.y claniours, tut fear hept me dumb. 

With inward ſtrugeline I reſtrain'd my cries, 

And drunk the tears that trickled from my eycs. 

Death was in ſigtt, Lucina gave ro aid; 

And ev'n my dying had my uit berray'd. 

Tl.ou cam'ft, ard in thy countenance fate deſpair; 

Rent were thy g:zrments all, and nom thy hair: 

Vet, {reigning comfort, which thou couldſt not give, 

(Preſt in tliy arms, and whiſpering me to live): 

For hoth our ſ:kcs, (ſaidſt ti ou) preſerve thy liſe; 

Live, my dear ſiſter, and my dener wife. 

Rais,*d by that name with my laſt pangs I ſtrove: 

Such power have words, when ſpoke by thoſe we 
love 

The habe, as if he heard what thou hadſt ſworn, © 

Voith hatty j joy ſprung forward to he born. 

Wlat helps it to have wezther'd out one ſtorm ? 

Fear of our father does another form 

High in luis hall, rock'd in a chair of ſtate, 

The king with his tempeſtuous council ſate. 

Through this large room our or ly paſſage lay. 

Py which we could the new-born babe convey. 

Swath'*d in her lap, the bold nurſe bore him out, 

With olive. branches cover d round about; 

And muttering prayers, as holy rites ſhe meant, 

1 trough the divided crowd unqueitior.'d wen. 


$ 


And bege*d his pardon with what voice he could. 
Ry what expreſſions can my eri be ſhown ? 

* et you may gueſs my anguiſh by your own :) 
Jo ſee my bowels, and, what yet was worſe, 

' Your bowels too, condemn d to ſuch a curſe 
Out went the kinzz my voice its free om tound, 
My hreaſts 1 beat, my blubber'd cheeks I wound. 
' And now appear'd the me ſſenrer ot death; 

Sad were his look, and fcarce he h his breath, 
12 o ſay, © Your father ſends you"''— with that word 
His trembling hands preſented me a ſword): 

« Your father ſends you this; and lets you know, 
« That your own crimes the uſe of it will ſhow.”* 
Too well 1 know the ſenſe thoſe words impart : 
His preſent ſhall be treaſur d in my heart. 

Are theſe the nuptial gifts a bride receives? 
4nd this the fatal dower a father gives ? 

Thou God of Marriage, ſhun thy own diſgracę, 
And take thy torch from this deteſted place: 
Inſtead of that, let furies light their brands, 
And fire my pile with their internal hands. 
With happier fortune may my ſiſters wed ; 
Waern*d by the dire example of the dead. 


For thee, poor habe, what crime could they pre- 


tend ? 
How could thy infant innocence offen«| ? 
A pvilt there was; but, oh, that guilt was mine 
Thou ſuffei ' ſt for a fin that was not thine. 
Thy mother's grief and crime! hut juſt er jov'd. 
Shewn to my fight, and born to be deſtroz'd ! 
Unhappy offsprine of my reeming Womb 
 Dragg'd headlong from thy cradle to thy tomb 
Thy un-offending life 1 could rot ſave, 
Nor weeping could 1 follow to thy grave: 
Nor on thy tomh could offer my ſhorn hair: 
Nor thew the grief which tenger mothers bear. 
Yet long thou ſhalt not from my arms be loſt ; 
For ſoon I will o'ertake thy infant ghoſt. 
But thou, my love, and now my love's deſpair, 
Pertorm his funerals with paternal care. 
His ſcatter'd limbs with my dead body burn ; 
And once more join us in the pious urn. 
If on my wounded breaſt thou droppꝰſt a tear, 
Think for whoſe fake my breaſt that wound d. 
hear; 
and faithfully my laſt deſires fulſil. 
As I perform my cruel tather's will 
Nun 2 
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HELEN TO PARIS. 
EPIS T. XVII. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
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If I mould yield, what reaſon could I uſe ? 
| By what miſtake the loving crime excuſe ? 
Her fault was in her powerful lover loſt ; 
But of what Jupiter have I to boaſt ? 

Though you to heroes and to kings ſucceed, 
Our famous race does no addition need; 
And great alliances but uſcleſs prove 
To one that comes herſelf from mighty Jove. 


Heien having recetwed an epiftle from Paris, return: Go then, and boaſt in ſome leſs haughty place 
the followi anſwer : 2 ſeems at firſt te oo pm blood, _ riam - 8 ? 
chide him for his freſumpiion in noriting as he has Which I 22 7 * 1 . — 
done, wokick could only f roceed from his low opinion You are the fifth from Jove, but I the firſt. 


F her virtue; then cxons herſelf to be ſenſible of 
the paſſion, which he Lad expreſſed for her, thoug 
ſhe much ſuſpected his corftancy; ard at laſt dijcover: 
her inclinaticn to be furrcurable to him : the whole 


letter ſbervirg the ext eme art iſice of womankind. 
TT HEN Looſe epiftles violate chaſte cyes, 


* She half conſents, who ſilertly denies. 
How dares a ſtranger, with deſigns ſo vam, 
Marriage and hoſpitahle riglits prophane ? 

Was it for this, your fleet did ſhelter find 
From ſwelling ſeas, and every faithleſs wind? 
(For though a diftant country brought you ſorth, 
Your uſage here was equal to your worth.) 
Does this deſerve to be rewarded fo? 

Did you come here a ſtranger or a foe ? 

Your partial judgment may perhaps complain, 
And think me barbarous for my juſt diſdain. * 
Jli-bred then let me be, but not unchaſte, 
Nor my clear fame with any ſpot defac'd. 
Thovgi in my face there's no affected trown, 
Nor in my carriage a ſeign'd niceneſs ſhown, 
I keep my honour ſtill without a tain, 

Nor has my love made any coxcomb vain. 
Your bolaneſs I with admiration fee ; 

What hope had you to gain a queen like me ? 
Becauſe a hero forc'd me once away, 

Am 1 thought fit to be a ſecond pre; ? 

Had I been won, I had deſerv'd your blame, 

But ſure my part was nothing but the ſhame. 
Yet the baſe theft to him no fruit did bear, 

1 *'ſcap'd unhurt by any thing but fcar, 

Rude force might ſome unwilling kiſſes gain; 
But that was all he ever could obtain. 

You on ſuch terms would ne'er have let me go; 
Were he like you, we had not parted ſo. 
Untouch'd the youth reſtor*d me to my friends, 

And modeſt uſage made me ſome amends. 

*Tis virtue to repent a vicious deed. 

Did he repent, that Paris might ſucceed ? 

Sure *tis ſome fate that ſets me above wrongs, 
Yet ſtill expoſes n. e to buſy tongues. 

I'll not complain; for who's &i\,;ieas*d with love, 
If it fincere, diſcreet, and conſtant prove? 

But that I fear; not that 1 think you baſe, 

Or doubt the hloominę beauties of my face ; 
But all your ſex is ſubject to deceive, 

And curs, alas, 160 willing to believe. 

Yet others yield ; and love o'ercomes the beſt: 
But why ſhould 1 not ſhine above the reſt ? 
Fair Leda's ſtory ſeems at firſt to be 

A fit example ready form'd for me. 

But ſhe was coren'd by a borrow *d ſhape, 
$29 under harmleſs feathers felt a rape. 


The crown of Troy is powerful, I confeſs ; 
But I have reaſon to think evrs no leſs. 
Your letter fill'd with promiſes of all 
That men can good, and women pleaſant call, 
Gives expectation ſuch an ample field. 
As would move Goddeffes themſelves to yield. 
But if 1 e*er offend great Juno's laws, 
Yourſelf ſha!l be the dear, the only cauſe : 
Either my honour Ii to death maintain, 
Or follow you, without mean thoughts of gain 
Not that fo fair a preſent I deſpiſe ; 
We like tue gift, when we the giver prize. 
But 'tis your love moves me, which made you take 
Such pains, and run ſuch hazards for my ſake. 
I have per-cerv'd (though I difſembled too) 
A thouſand things that love has made you do. 
Your cager eyes would almoſt dazzl mine, 
In which (wild man} your wanton thoughts v-ould 
ſhine. 

Sometimes you'd ſigh, ſometimes diforder*d ſtand, 
And with unuſual ardor preſs my hand; 
Contrive juſt after me to rake tlie glaſs, 
Nor would you let the leaſt occaſion paſs: 
When oft 1 fcar'd I did not m. nd alone, 
And bluſhing ſate for things which you have done: 
Then murmur'd to myſelf, He'll for my ſake 
Do any thing; 1 hope. *twas ro miſtake. 
Oſt I have read within this plc aſing grove, 
Under my name, thoſe charming words, Ie. 
i, frowning, ſeem'd not to believe your flame; 
But now, alas, am come to write ti. e ſame. 
if 1 were capable to do amiſs, 
I covi4 not but be ſenſible of this. 
For oh | your face has ſuch peculiar charms, 
That who can hold from flying ro yeur ams? 
But what I ne er can have without offence, 
May ſome bleſt maid poſſeſs with innocence. 
Pleaſure may tempt, but virtue more ſhould move x 
O learn of me to want the thing you love. 
What you deſire is ſought by all mankind: 
As you have eyes, ſo o hers are not blind. 
Like you they ſee, like you my charms adore; 
They with not leſz, but you dare venture more. 
Oh! had you then upon our coaſts been brought, 
My virzin- love when thouſand rivals ſought, 
You had I ſeen, you ſhould have had my voice; 
Nor could my huſband juſtly blame my choice 
For hoth our hopes, alas! you come too late; 
Another now is maſter of my fate. 
More to my wiſh I could have liv'd with you, 
And yet my preſent lot can undergo. 
Ceaſe to ſolicit a weak woman's will, 
And urge not her you love to ſo much ill. 

Jut let me live cor tented as I may, 
| 4nd make not my unſpotted fame your prey. 
| 
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some right you claim, fince naked to your eyes 
Three Goddeſſes diſputed beauty's prize: 

One cffer'd valour; t other crowns ; but ſhe 
Obtain'd her cauſe, who ſmiling promis*d me. 
Rut firſt I am not of belief ſo light, 


To think ſuch nymphs would ſhew you ſuch a 


fight : 
Yet granting this, the other part is ſeign'd; 
A bribe ſo mean your ſentence had not gain'd. 
With partial eyes I ſhould myſelf regard : 
To think that Venus made me her reward : 
1 humbly am content with human praiſe ; 
A Goddeſs's applauſe would envy raiſe. 
But be it as you fay ; for, tis conſeſt, 
The men, who flatter higheſt, pleaſe us beſt. 
That I ſuſpect it, ouzht not to diſpleaſe; 
For miracles are rot believ'd with eaſe. 
One joy I have, that I had Venus voice; 
A greater yet, that you confirm'd her choice ; 
That proffer*d laurels, promis'd ſovereignty, 
Juno and Pallas had contemn'd for me 
Am I your empire then, and your renown ? 
What heart of rock. but muſt by t!iis be won ? 
And yet bear witueſs, O you Powers above, 
How rude I am in all the arts of love 
My hand is yet untaught to write to men: 
This is th* eſſay of my unpraftis*d pen. 


Happy thoſe nymphs, whom uſe has perſect made 


I think all crime, and tremble at a ſhade. 

Ev'n while I write, my fearful conſcious eyes 
Look often back, miſdoubting a ſurprize. 

For now the rumour ſpreads among the croud, 
At court in whiſpers, but in town aloud : 


To leave off loving were your better way; 
Yet if you will - iſſemble it, you may. 

Love ſecretly : rhe abſence of niy lord 

More freedom gives, but does not all afford: 
Long is his journey, long will be his ſtay; 
Call'd by affairs of conſequence away. 

To go, or not, when unreſolv'd he Rood, 

I bid him make what ſwiſt return he could : 
Then, kiſſing me, he ſaid, I recommend 

All to thy care, but moſt my Trojan fricnd. 
I ſmil*'d at what he innocently ſaid, 

And only anſwer*d, you ſhall be obey'd. 
P:opitious winds have born him far from hence, 
But let not this ſecure your confidence. 
Abſent he is, yet abſent he commands : 


Diſſemble you, whate'er you hea them fay : : 


You know the proverb, © Princes have long hands.” 


My fame's my burden; for the more I'm prais'd, 
A juſter ground of jealouſy is rais'd. 
Were I lefs fair, I miglit have been more bleſt: 
Great beauty through great danger is poſſeſt. 
To leave me here his venture was not hard, 
Becauſe he thovght my virtue was my guard. 
He fear'd my face, but truſted to my life, 
The beauty doubted, but belicv'd the wiſe. 
You bid me uſe th' occaſion while I can, 
Put in our hands by the good eaſy man. 
I would, and yet I doubt *twixt love and fear ; 
One draws me from you, and one brings me near. 
Our flames are mutual, and my huſband's gone : 
The nights are long; 1 tear to lie alone. 

houſe contains us, and weak walls divice, 


And you're too preſſing to be long deny'd. 


me not live, but every thing conſpires 
To join our loves, and yet my (car retires. 


| 


| 


| 


| 
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| You court with words, when you ſhovid force employ: 
A rape is requiſite to ſhame-fac*d joy. 

Indulgent to the wrongs which we receive, 

Our ſex can ſuffer what we dare not give. 

W hat have 1 ſaid? for hoth of us *twere beſt, 

Our kindling fire if each of us ſuppreſt. 

The faith oi ſtrangers is too prone to change, 

And, like themſelves, their wandering paſſions range. 

Hypfipile, ard the ſond Minonian maid, 

Were both by truſting of their eucſts betray d. 

How can l doubt that other men deceive, 


When you yourſelf did fair Ocnone leave ? 


But teſt 1 ſhould upbraid your treachery, 


You make a merit of that ciime to me. 

Yet grant you were to faithful love inclin'd, 
Your weary Trojans wait but for a wind. 
Should you prevail; while | aſſigu the niglit. 
Yoar ſails are hoiſted, and you take your fi:3i:t : 
Some hawling mariner our love deſtroys, 

And krea!rs afurder our unf:niſh'd joys. 

But 1 with vou may leave the Spartan port : 
To vie tle Trojan wealth and Priam's court; 
Shown while 1 fee, I ſnall expoſe my fame, 
And fill a ioreign courtry with my thame. 

in Afia what reception ſhall I find ? 

And vhat diſhonour leave in Greece behind? 
What will your brothers, Priam, Hecuba, 
And what will all your moeſt matrors ſay ? 
Fv*n you, when on this action you reflect, 

My future conduct juſtly may ſuſpect : 

And whate'er ſtranger lands upon your conſt, 
Conclvde me, by your own example, Jott. 
from your rage a ſtrumpet*'s name ſhall hear, 
While you forget what part in it you bear. 
You, my crime's author, will mv crime npbraid : 
Deep under ground, oh, let me firſt be laid! 
You boaſt the pomp and plenty oi your land, 


And promiſe all ſhall be at my command : 


Your Trojan wealth, believe me, I deſpiſe ; 

My oven poor native land i as dearer ties. 

Should 1 be injur'd on your Phryvian ſhore, 

W hat help of kindred could I there implore ? 
Medea was by Jaſon's flattery wer. : 

I may, like her, believe, and be uncone. 

Plain honeſt hearts, like mine, ſuſp«& no cheat, 
And love contributes to its own deceit. 

The ſhips about whoſe ſides loud tempeſts roar, 
With gentle winds were wafted irom the ſhore. 
Your teeming mother dream'd a fiaming brand, 
Sprung from her womb, confſum'd the Trojan land. 
To ſecond this, old prophecies conſpire 

That Ilium hall be burnt with Grecian fire. 
Both give me fcar; nor is it much allay'd, 

That Venus is ob:.2*d our loves to aid. 

For they, who loſt their cauſe, revenge will take; 
And for one friend two enemies you make. 

Nor can I doubt, but, ſhould I tollow you, 

The ſword would ſoon our fatal crime purſue. 

A wrong ſo great my huſband's rage would rouze, 
And my relations would his cauſe eſpouſe. 

You boaſt your ſtrength and courage; but, alas 
Your words receive ſmall credit from your face. 
Let herocs in the duſty ficld delight, 


| Thoſe limbs were faſhion'd ſor another fight. 


Bid Hector ſally from the walls of Troy; 

A ſweeter quarrel ſhould your arms employ. 

Vet fears like theſe ſhould not my mind perplex, 
Were I as wiſe as many of my ſcx. 
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But time and you may bolder thoughts inſpire; 
Arnd I perhaps may yield to your defire. 
Yon lat demard a private conference ; 
Theſe are your words, but I can gueſs your ſenſe. 
Your unripe hopes their harveſt muſt attend: 
Be rub'd by me, and time may he your triend. 
This is enough to let yeu underſtand ; 
For ro my pen has tir'd my tender hand: 
My woman knows the ſecret of my heart, 
And may hereafter better news impart. 
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rest, the fon of Verus and Archiſes, having, at the 
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Myſelf 1 cannot to myſei( reſtore : 

Still 1 complain, and ſtill I love him more, 

Have pity, Cupid, on my bleeding heart, 

And pierce thy brother*s with an equal dart. 

I rave: nor canſt thou Venus” offspring be, 
Love's mother could not bear a ſon like thee 
From barden'd oak, or from a rocks cold womb, 
At leaſt thou art from ſome fierce tigreſs come; 
Or on rough ſeas, from their foundation torn, 
Got by the winds, and in a tempeſt born: 

Like that which now thy trembling ſailors fear; 
Lil-e that whoſe rage ſhould ſtill detain thee here. 
Behold tow high the foamy billows ride 

The winds and waves are on the juſter 1ide. 

To winter weather and a ſtormy ſea 

I'll owe, hat rather 1 would ewe to thee. 

Death thou deferv'it from heaven's avenging laws; 
Put In unwilling to become the cauſe. 

To {hur. my love, f thou wilt fetk thy tate, 

115 a dear purchaſe, anc! a coſtiy hate. 

Stay but a little, till the tempeſt ccaſe, 

And the loud winds are luli'd into a peace. 


deſtruct ion of Trey, ſaved his Gods, his father, an- 
fon Alcanius, from the fire, put to ſea with ter: 
fail of ſhips : and hawirg been Jong toft with temprfts. 
Toa? , laft thrown ul en the ſhore of Lybia, woher, 
youu Dido ( flying from the cructty of Pygmalicn he: 
other, who had killed her huſhand Sicheus ) has 
latcly built Carthage. She entertained eat anc 
his flect wwith great civility, fell paſſionately in low 
woith him, and in the end denied kim not the lah 
fawours. But Mercury admonifhing Aneas te go n 
ſearch of Traly (a kingdom promiſed him by the Gods ) 
le readily prepared to obey him. Dido ſoon perevived 
it, and having in vain tried all other means to engage 
= to flay, at laſt in deſpair writes to him as 
ollows. 


O, on Mzandet's banks, when death isnigh, 
The mournful ſwan fings her own elegy. 

Not that 1 hope (for, oh, that hope were vain !) 
By words your loſt aifection to regain : 
But, Having loft whate%er was worth my care, 
Why ſhovid I fear to loſe a dying prayer ? 
"Tis then refolv*d poor Dido muſt be left, 
Of lite, of honour, and of love bereft ! 
Wlule you, with looſen'd ſails and vows, prepare 
To ſeek a land that flies the ſearcher's care. 
Nor can my rifing towers your flight reſtrain, 
Nor my new empire, offer*d you in vain. 
Built walls you ſhun, unbuilt you ſeek ; th t land 
Is yet to conquer; but you this command. 
Suppoſe you landed where your wiſh defigr.*1, 
Think what reception foreigners would find. 
What people is ſo void of common ſenſe, 
To vote ſucceſſion from a native prince? 
Yet there new ſceptres and new loves you ſeek ; 
New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break. 
When will your towers the height of Carthage know? 
Or when your eyes diſcern ſuch crowds below ? 
If ſuch a town and ſubjects you could ſee, 
Still would you want a wife who lov'd like me. 
For, oh, I burn like fires with incenſe bright : 
Not holy tapers flame wirh purer light : 
ZEneas is my thoughts* perpetual theme; 
Their daily longing, and their nightly dream. 
Yet he's ungrateful and obdurate ſtill: 
Fool that I am to place my heart ſo ill! 


May all thy race, like theirs, unconſtant prove 

; Ard fo it will, if there te power in love. 

'Krow'ſt thov not yet what dangers ſhips ſuſtain 

So often wreck'd, how dar ſt thou tempt. the main? 

W hich were it ſmooth, were every wave aſlzep,. 

Ten thouſand forms of death are in the deep. 

In that abyſs the Cods their venecance Noe, 

For broken vows of thoſe who faiicly ſwore. 

''T here winged ſtorms on ſea- horn Venus watt, 

To vincicate the juſtice of her Rate. 

Inos 1 to thee the means of ſafety ov; 

Ad, loſt myfelf, would ſtili pref.rve my foe, 

Falſe as thou art, I not thy death deiign: 

by rather live to be the cauſe of mine 

Should ſome avenging ſtorm thy vetlct tear, 

(Bot heaven forbid my words ſhould omen hear) 

Chen in thy face thy perjur'd vows would ty ; 

And my wrong'd ghoſt be preſent to thy eye. 

With threatening looks tlunk thou behold'ſt me 

ſtarc. | 

Gaſninge my mouth, and clotted all my hair. 

hen, ſhould tork'd lightning and red thunder fall, 

What could'ſt thou ſay, but, 1 deſciv'd 'em all? 

Leſt this ſhould happen, make not haſte away; 

To ſhun the danger will be worth thy ſtay. 

Have pity on thy ſon, if rot on me: 

My death alone is guilt enough for thee. 

| What has his youth, what have thy Gods def:rv'd, 

To fink in ſeas, who eie from fires preſerv'd ? 

But neither Gods nor parent didſt thou bear; 

Smooth ſtories all to pleaſe a woman's ear, 

| Falfe as the tale of thy romantic life. 

Nor yet am l thy firſt-deluded wiſe : 

Lett to purſuing ſoes Creũſa ſtay'd, 

By thee haſe man, forſaken and betray*d. 

This, when thou told'ſt me, ſtruck my tender heart, 

That ſuch requital follow*d ſuch deſert, : 
or doubt I but the Gods, for crimes like theſe, 

Seven winters kept thee wandering on the ſeas. 

Thy ſtarv'd companions, caſt aſhore, I ſed, 

| Thyſclf admitted to my crown and bed. 

To harbour ſtrangers, ſuccour the diſtreſt, 

Was kind enough ; but, oh, too kind the reſt ! 

Curſt be the cave which firſt my ruin brought, 

Where, from the ſtorm, we common ſhelter ſought ! 

A dreadful howling echo'd through the place : 

The mountain nymphs, thought I, my nuptials grace. 
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i thought ſo then, but now too late I know 

The furies yt i'd my ſuncrals rom below. 

O chaſtity arid violated fame, 

Exact your dues to my dead huſband's name 

By death redeem my reputation Joſt, 

And to his arms reſtore my guilty ghoſt. 

Cloſe by my palace, in a £loomy grove, 

[> rais'd a chapel! to my murder'd love; 

There, wreati'd with LGaghs and wool, his ſtatue 
ſtands, 

The pious monument of artful hands. 

Laft night, methought, he cal. d me 


from the dome, 
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Here thou to Carthage may ſt transfer thy Troy: 
Here yung Aſcanics may luis arms employ; 
And, wiite we live ſecure in ſott repoir, 

r. ne many laurels home ſrom conquer d foes. 
By Cupic''s arrows, I adjure thee, Nay z 

By ail tu Gods, companions of thy way. 

So may tliy Trojans, who are yet alive, 

Live till, and with no future fortune firive ; 

do may thy youthful ſon old age attain, 

Ard thy Cead father's bones in peace remain: 

As tlou haſt pity on unhappy me, 

Who knew no crime, but too much love of thee. 


And thrice, with hollow voice, cry*d, Dido, come. I am not born from fierce Achilles line, 
She comes; thy wite thy lawful ſummons Lears; Nor did my parents againſt Troy combine. 
But comes more ſlowly, clogg'd with confc.ous fears. [To be thy wife if I unworthy prove, 


Forgive the wrong 1 ofier*d to tl. bed; 

Strong were his charms, who my weak faith miſled. 

His Goddeſs mother, and his aged fire 

Dorn on his back, did to my fall conſpire. 

Ou! ſuch he was, ant is, that, were he true, 

Without a hluch 1 micht his love purſue. 

But cruel ftars my birth-day did attend; 

And as my fortune open'd, it muſt end. 

My plighted lord was at the altar ſiain, 

Whoſe wealth was made my Bloody brother*s gain. 

Friendleſs, and folow'd by the murderer s Late, 

To iore iꝑn countries I remov'd my fate ; 

And here, a ſuppliant, from the natives hands 

I bougirt the ground on which my city ftands, 

With all the coatt thar ſtretches to rhe feag 

Ev'n to the triendly port that fheltcr*d thee ; 

Then rais'd theſe walls which mount into the air, 

At once my neigiibours wonder, and their tear. 

For now they arm; and round me leagues are 
made, 

My ſcarce eſtabliſn d empire to invade. 

To man my new built walls I muſt prepare, 

An helpleſs woman, and un1kill%d in war. 

Yet thouſand rivals to my love pretend! 

And for my perſon would my crown defend : 

Whoſe jarring votes in one complaint agrec, 

That each unjuſtly is diſdain'd for thee. 

To proud Hyarbas give me up a prey; 

(For that muſt follow, if thou gocit away.) 

Or to my huſband*s murderer leave my liſe, 

That to the huſband he may add the wife. 

Go then, fince no complaints can move thy mind: 

Go, perjur'd man, but lcave thy Gods behind. 

Touch nut thoſe Gods, by whom thou art forſworn, 

Who will in impious hands no more be borne : 

Thy ſacrilegious worſhip they diſdain, 

And rather would the Grecian fires ſuſtain. 

Perhaps my greateſt ſhame is ſtill to come, 

And part of thee lies hid within my womb. 

The babe unborn muſt periſh by thy hate, 

And periſh guiltleſs in his mother's fate. 

Some God, thou ſay'ſt, thy voyage does command: 

Would tlic ſame God lad barr'd thee from my land! 

The ſame, I doubt not, thy departure ſteers, 

Mo kept thee out at ſea ſo many years; 

While thy long labours were a price ſo great, 

As thou to purchaſe Troy would'ſt rot repeat. 

But Tyb. r now tl ou ſeek, to be at beſt, 

When there arriv'd, a poor precarious gucſt. 

Yet it deludes thy ſearch: perhaps it will 

To thy old age lie undiſcover'd ſtill. 

A ready crown and wealth in dower l bring, 

And, without ccnquering, lere thou art a king. 


ö 


ö 
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y ſome inferior name admit my love. 

ic be ſecur'd of till poſſe ſſing thee, 

lat would 1 do, and what would I not be! 
Our Lybian coaits their certain ſcatons know, 
When free from rempeſts paſſengers may go: 
hut now with northern blaſts the biliows roar, 


| And drive the floating ſea-weed to the ſhore. 


Leaveto my care the time to fail away; 
When ſate, I will not ſuffer thee to ſizy. 
Iny weary men would be with cafe content; 


| Their ſails are tatter*d, and their maſts are ſpent. 


If by no merit I thy mind can move, 

What thou deny'ſt my merit, give my love. 

Stay, till 1 learn my loſs to undergo ; 

And give me time to ſtruggle with my woe. 

If not, know this, I will not ſuffer long; 

My life's too loathſome, and my love too ſtrong. 

Death holds my pen, and d. ctates what I ſay, 

While crois my lap the Trojan ſword I lay. 

My tears flow down; the ſharp edge cuts their 
flood, 

And di inks my ſorrows that muſt drink my blocd. 

How well thy gift docs with my fate agree ! 

My funeral pomp is chiefly made by thee. 

io no new wounds my buſcm 1 diſplay : 

Ihe ſword but enters where love made the way. 

Put thou, dear fiſter, and yet dearer friend, 

Shalt my cold aſhes to their urn attend. 

Sicl.æus' wiſe let not the marble boaſt, 

I loit that title when my fame I loſt. 

This ſhort inſcription only let it bear : 

* Unhappy Dido hes in quiet here. 

„The cauſe of death, and ſword by which ſhe dy*d, 

* ZErixas gave: the reſt her arm ſupply'd.“ 
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N Cupid's ſchool whoe'er would take degree, 
Muſt learn his rudiments, by reading me. 

Seamen with failing arts tic ir veſſels move; 

| Art guides the chariot: art in ſtructs to love. 

O hips and chariots others know the rule; 

But 1 am matitcr in Love's e (choo!, * 
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Cupid indeed is obſtinate and wild. 

A ftubborn God, but yet the God's a child: 
Eaſy to govern in his tender age, 

Like fierce Achilles in his pupillage : 

That hero, horn for conqueſt, trumEling ſtood 
Beſore the Centaur, and receiv'd the rod. 

As Chiron mollify*d his cruel mind 

With art, and taught his warlike hands to wind 
The filver ſtrings of his melodious lyre : 

So Love's fair Goddeſs does my ſoul inſpire, 
To teach her ſoſter arts; to ſooth the mind, 
And ſmooth the rugged breaſts of human-kind. 

Yet Cupid and Achilles each with ſcorn 
And rage were fill'd; and both were goddeſs-horn. 
The bull, reclaim'd and yok'd, the burden draws : 
The horſe receives the bit within his jaws ; 

And ſtubborn Love ſhall bend beneath my ſway, 

Though ftruggling oft he ſtrives to diſobey. 

He ſhakes his torch, he wounds me with his da ts: 

But vain his force, and vainer are his arts. 

The more he burns my ſoul, or wounds my fight, 
The more he teaches to revenge the ſpite. 

] boaſt no aid the Delphian God affords, 

Nor auſpice from the flight of chattering birds; 
Nor Clio ror her fifters have 1 feen : 
As Hefiod ſa them on the thady green: 
Experience makes my work; a truth ſo try d 
You may bclieve ; and Venus be my guide. 
| Far hence, ye veſtals, be, who bind your hair; 
And wives, who gowns below your ankles wear. 
I fing the brothels locſe and uncoafin'd, 
Tir unpuniſhable picaſures of the kind; 
Which all ali ce, for love, or money, find. 

You, who in Cupid's rolls inſcribe your name, 

Firſt ſcek an object worth of your flame; 
Then ftrive, with art, your lady's mind to gain: 
And laſt, provide your love may long remain. 

On theſe three precepts all my work ſhall move: 
Theſe are the rules and principles of love. 

Before your youth with marriage is oppreſt, 
Make choice of one who ſuits your humour beſt : 
And ſuch a damſel drops not from the ky ; 

She muſt be ſought for with a curious eye. 

The wary angler, in the win, ing brook, 
Knows what the fiſh, and where to bait his hook. 
The fowler and the huntſman know by name 
The certain haunts and harbour of their game. 
So muſt the lover beat the likeliet grounds : 
TH aſſembly where his quarry moſt abounds, 
Nor ſhall my novice wander far aſtray ; 

Theſe rules ſhall put him in the ready way, 
Thou ſhalt not ſail around the continent, 

As far as Perſeus or as Paris went : 

For Rome alone affords thee ſuch a ſtore, 

As all the worl4 can hardly ſhew thee more. 
The face of heaven with fewer ſtars is crown d, 
Than beautics in the Roman ſphere are ſound. 
Whether thy love is bent on Hooming youth, 
On dawning ſweetneſs in unartful truth : | 

Or carts the juicy joys of riper growth; 

Here may ſt thou find thy full defires in both. 
Or if autumnal beauties pleaſe thy ſight 

{An age that knows to give, and take delight); 
Millions of matrons of the graver fort, | 

In common prudence will not balk tl ſport. 

In ſummer heats thou need it but only go 
To Pempey's cool and had) ꝓortico x 
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Or Concord's fane ; or that proud edifice, 

Whoſe turrets near the baudy ſuburb riſe : 

Or to that other portico, where ſtands 

Ihe ci uel father urging his commands, 

And fifty daughters wit the time of reſt, 

To plunge their poniards in the bridegrooms breaſt 
Or Venus temple 3 where, on annual nights, 
They mourn Adonis with Aſſyrian rites. 

Nor ſhun the Jewiſh walk, where the ſoul drove, 
On ſabbaths, reſt from every thing but love: 


Nor Ifis* temple ; for that ſacred whore 


Makes others, what to Jove ſhe was before. 
And if the hall itſc!f be not bely'd, 

Ev*n there the cauſe of love is often try d; 
Near it at leaſt, or in the palace-yard, 

From whence the noiſy combatants are heard. 
The crafty counſellors, in formal 


gown, 
| There gain another's cauſe, but Joſe their own. 


There eloquence is nonpluſt in the ſuit : 

And lawyers, who had words at will, are mute. 
Venus, from her adjoining temple, ſmiles, 

To ſee them caught in their litigious wiles. 
Grave ſenators lead home the youthful dame, 
Returning clients, when they patrons came. 
But above all, the play-houſe is the place ; 
There's choice of quarry in that narrow chace. 
There take thy ſtand, and ſharply looking out, 
500n may ii thou find a miſtreſs in the rout, 
For length of time, or for a ſingle bout. 

Che theatres are berries for the fair : 

Like ants on mole-hills thither they repair ; 
Like bees to hives, ſo numeroufly they throng; 
it may be ſaid they to that place belong. 

Thither they ſwarm, who have the public voice: 
There chooſe, if plenty not diſtracts thy choice: 
To ſee, and to be ſeen, in heaps they run; 
Some to undo, and ſome to be undone. 

| From Romulus the riſe of plays began, 

To his new ſubjects a commodious man; 
Who, his unmarried ſoldiers to ſupply, 

Took care the common-wealth ſhould multiply: 
Providing Sabine women for his braves, 

Like a true king, to get a race of ſlaves. 

His play - houſe not of Parian marble made, 

Nor was it ſpread with purple fails for ſhace. 
The ſtage with ruſhes or with leaves they ſtrew'd 3. 
No ſcenes in proſpect, no machining God. 

On rows of homely turf they ſat to ſee, 

Crown'd with the wreaths of every common tree. 
There, while they ſat in ruſtic majeſty, 

Each lover had his miſtreſs in his eye ; 

And whom he ſaw moſt ſuiting to his mind, 

For joys of matrimonial rape deſign'd. 

Scarce could they wait the plaudit in their haſte ; 


i 


But, ere the dances and the ſong were paſt, 


The monarch gave the ſignal from his throne ; 
And, riſing, bade his merry men fall on. 
The martial crew, like ſoldiers ready preſt, 

uſt at the word (the word too was, The Beſt) 

ith joyful cries each other animate ; 

Some chooſe, and ſome at hazard ſeize their mate. 
As doves from eagles, or from wolves the lambs, 
So from their lawleſs lovers fly the dames. 
Their ſear was one, but not one face of fear ; 
Some rend the lovely treſſes of their hair; 
Some ſhriek, and ſome are firuck with dumb de- 


ſpar, 
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Her abſent mother one invokes in vain ; 

One ſtands amaz'd, not daring to complain ; 
The nimbler truſt their feet, the flow remain. 
But nought availing, all are captives led, 

T ing and bluſhing, to the genial bed. 

She who too long reſiſted, or deny*d, 

The luſty lover made by force a bride ; 

W jor ſtrength, compell'd her to his 


Then ſooth'd her thus: My foul's far better part, 
Ceaſe weeping, nor afflit thy tender heart: 
For what thy father to thy mother was, 
That faith to thee, that folemn vow I paſs. 

Thus Romulus became ſo popular; 
This was the way to thrive in peace and war ; 
To pay hisarmy, and freſh whores to bring : 
Who would not fight for ſuch a gracious king ? 
Thus love in theatres did firſt improve; 
And theatres are ſtill the ſcenes of love: 
Nor ſhun the chariot's and the courſer's race; 
The Circus is no inconvenient place. 
No need is there of talking on the hand; 
Nor nofs, nor figns, which lovers underſtand. 
But boldly next the fair your ſeat provide ; 
Cloſe as you can to hers, and fide by fide. 
Pleas'd or unpleas d, no matter; crovding fit : 
For ſo the laws of public ſhows permit. 
Then find occaſion to begin diſcourſe ; 
Enquire whoſe chariot this, and whoſe that horſe ? 
To whatſoever fide ſhe is inclin'd, 
all your inclinations to her mind ; 
what ſhe likes; from thence your court be- 

gin; 

And whom ſhe favours, wiſh that he may win. 
But when the ſtatues of the Deities, 
In chariots roll'd, appear before the prize; 
When Venus comes, with deep devotion riſe. 
If duſt be on her lap, or grains of ſand, 
Bruſh both away with your officious hand. 
If none be there, yet bruſh that nothing thence ; 
And ſtiil to touch her lap make ſome pretence. 
Touch any thing of hers; and if her train 
Sweep on the ground, let it not ſweep in vain ; 
But gently take it up, and wipe it clean; 
And while you wipe it, with obſerving eyes, 
Who knows bu: you may ſee her naked thighs ! 
Obſerve, who ſits behind her; and beware, 
Leſt his increaching knee ſhould preſs the fair. 


; 
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Great father Mars with greater Cæſar join, 


Once more our prince prepares to make us glad; 
And the remaining eaſt to Rome will add. 
Rejoice, ye Roman ſoldiers, in your urn; 

Your enſigns from the Parthians fc. all return; 
And the ſlain Craſſi ſhall no longer mourn. 

A youth is ſent thoſe trophics to demand; 

And bears his ſather's thunder in lis hand: 
Doubt not ti imperial boy in wars unſeen ; , 

In Childhood all of Czfar's race are men. 


Celeſtial ſeeds ſhoot out before their day, 


— 


Prevent their years, and brook 1:0 dull delay. 
Thus infant Hercules the ſnakes did preſs, 

And in his cradle did his Gre conſeſs. 

Bacchus, a boy, yct like a hero fought, 

And early ſpoils rom conquer'd India brought. 
Thus you your father's tr ſhall lead to fight, 
And thus ſhall vanquiſh in your father's right. 
Theſe rudiments to you your lineage owe; 

Born to increaſe your titles, as you grow, 
Brethren you had, revenge your brethren lain ; 


- [You have a father, and his rights maintain. 


Arm'd by your country's parent and your own, 
Redeem your country, and reſiore k.is throne. 
Your enemies aſſert an impious cavſe ; 

You fight both for divine and human laws. 


Already in their cauſe they are o'ercome : 


Subject them too, by force of arms, to Rome. 


To give a proſperous omen to your line : 
One of you is, and one ſhall he divine. 
I propheſy you ſhall, you ſhall o'crcome : 


My verſe ſhall bring you back in triumph home. 


Speak in my verſe, exhort to loud alarms : 


O were my numbers equal to your arms 


Then would I ſing the Parthians overthrow ; 
Their ſhot averſe, ſent from a fiying bow : 
The Parthians, who already flying fight, 
Already give an omen of their flight. 


O when will come the day, by heaven deſign'd, 


When thou the beſt and faireſt of mankind, 

Drawn by white horſes ſhalt in triumph ride, 
With conquei'd ſlaves attending on thy fide; 
Slaves, that no longer can be ſafe in flight; 
O glorious object, O ſurpriſing fight, 
O day of public joy; tco good to end in ni 


On ſuch a day, if thou, and, next to thee, 
Some beauty fits, the ipeRacle w ſee : 
If ſhe enquire the names of conquer'd kings, 


Light ſervice takes light minds: for ſome can Of mountains, rivers, and their hidden ſprings, 


tell 
Of favours won, by laying cuſhiors well: 
By fanning faces ſome their fo;tune meet; 
And ſome by laying ſootſtools for their feet. 
Theſe overtures of love the Circus gives; 
Nor at the ſword-play leſs the lover thrives : 
For there the ſon of Venus fights his prize ; 
And wounds are oft receiv*d from eyes; 
One, while the crowd their acclamations make, 
Or while he bets, and puts his ring to ſtake, 
Is truck from far, and feels the flying dart; 
And of the ſpectacle is made a part. 
Cæſar would repreſent a naval fight, 
For his own honour, and for Rome's delight. 
From either ſea the youths and maidens come; 
And all the world was then contain'd in Rome. 
In this vaſt concourſe, in this choice of game, 
wha Games heart but felt a foreign flame 
or. Ul. 


Anſwer to all thou krow'R ; and, if need be, 

Or things unknown ſeem to ſpeak knowingly : 
This is Euphrates, crown'd with reeds ; and there 
Flows the ſwift Tigris with his ſca-green hair. 
Invent new names of things voknown before; 
Call this Armenia, that the Caſpian ſhore ; 
Call this a Mede, and that a Parthian youth 
Talk probably ; no matter for the truth. 

In feaſts, as at our ſhows, new means abound ; 
More pleaſure there, than that of wine, is found, 
The Paphian Goddeſs there her ambuſh lays ; 
And Love betwixt the horns of Bacchus plays ; 
Defires increaſe at every ſwelling draught ; 

Briſk rs add new vigour to the thought. 
There Cupid's purple wings no flight afford ; 
But, wet with wine, he flutters on the board. 
He ſhakes his pinions, but he cannot move; 


Fix'd he remains, and turns a maudlin Love. 
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And brings our old ſimplicity again. 

Love ſparklen in the cup, and fills it higher: 

Wine fceds tlie flames, and furl adds to fire. 

Put chooſe no miſtreſs in thy drunken fit; 
Wine gilds too much their beauties and their wit. 

Nov trutt thy judgment when the tapers dance; 

But ſober, and by day, thy fuit advance. 

By day-light Paris judg'd the beauteous three ; 

And for the faireſt did the prize decree. 

Night is a cheat, and all deſormities 

Are hid or lefſen'd in her derk diſguiſe. 

The ſun's fair light each erro: will confeſs, 

In face, in ſhape, in jewels, and in dreſs. 

Why name I every place where youths abound ? 

"Tis loſs of time, and a too fruitful ground. 

The Barian baths, where ſhips at anchor ride, 


And wholſome ſtreams from ſulphur fountains glide; 


Where wounded youths are by experience 

The waters are leſs healthful than they thought. 
Or Dian's fane, whic': near the ſuburb lies, 
Where prieſts, for their prome a, fight a prize. 
That maiden Cot defs is Love's mortal for, 

And much from her his ſubjects underfo. 


Thus far the ſportful Muſc with myrtle hound, 


Has ſung where lovely latſes may be found. 
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! Wine warms the blood, and makes the ſpirits flow ; 
Care fiics, and wrinkles from the forchead go: 
Exalts tue poor, invigorates the weak; 
Gives mirth and lauzirer, and a roſy cheek, ; a 
Bold truths it ſpeaks; and ſpoken, dares maintain; The monarch of thy heart no jewel knows. 


Was d in with he herd to ton; 
And Minos by the bull was overcome. 


Ceaſe, qucen, with gems t' adorn thy beautevu 


Nor in thy glaſs thy looks and eyes: 
Secure from all thy thy lover lies: 

Yet truſt thy mirror, when it tells thee true; 

| Thou art no heifer to allure his view. 

Soon v ouldſt thou quit thy royal diadem 

To thy fair rivals, to be horn'd like them. 

If Minos no lover ſeek to find ; 

If not, at leaſt ſeek one of human ki 

The wretched queen the Cretan court forſakes : | 
In woods and wilds her habitation makes : 

She curſes every beauteous cow ſhe ſees ; 

Ah, why doſt thou my lord and maſter pleaſe 
And think'ſt, ungrateful creature as thou art, 
With friſking awkardly, to gain his heart 

She ſaid, and ſtraight commands, with frowning look, 
| To put her, undeſerving, to the yoke ; 

Or feigrs ſome holy rites of facrifice, 


And ſces her rival's death with joyful eyes: 


Then, when the bloody prieſt has done his part, 
heart; 


Pleas'd in her hand ſhe holds the beati 
{Nor from a ſcornful taunt can ſcarce refrai ; 
Go, fool, and ftrive to pleaſe my love again. 
Now ſhe would be Europa, 16 now 
{One bore a bull, and one was made a cow). 
Yet ſhe at laſt her brutal blifs obtain'd, 


Now let me ſing, how ſhe who wounds your mind, And in a wooden cow the bull ſuftain'd : 


With art, may be to cure your wounds inclin'd. 
Young nobles, to my lav-s attention lend: 
And all you vulgar of my fclioo! attend. 

| Firſt then believe, all women may be won; 
Attempt with confidence, the work is done. 
The grafshopper ſtall firſt ſortcar to fing 
In ſummer ſ-afon, or the birds in ſpring; 
Than women can reſiſt your flattering {kill : 
Ev*n the will yield, who ſwears ſhe never will. 
To f:cret pleaſure both the ſexes move; 
But women moſt, who moſt difſemble love. 
*T'were heſt for us, if they would firſt declare, 
Avow their pafſion, and ſubmit to prayer. 
The cow, by lowing, tells tae bull her flame: 


The ncighing mare invites her ſtallion to the game. 


Man is more temperate in his luſt than they, 
— And, more than women, can his paffion ſway. 

Biblis, we know, did her firſt love declare, 

And had recourſe to death in ker deſpair. 

Her brother ſhe, her fatl.er Myrcha ſought, 

And lov'd, but lov'd not as a daughter ought. 

Now from a tree ſhe dis her oJorovs tears, 

Which yet the name of ler who ſhed them bears. 

In Ida's ſhady vale a bull 2ppear'd, 

White as the ſnow, the faireſt of the herd ; 

A beaury-ſpot of hlack there only roſe, 

Betwixt his equal horns and ample brows : 

The love and wiſh of all the Cretan cows. 

The queen beheld him as his head he rear'd ; 

nd envy'd every leap he gave the herd. 

A fecret fire ſhe nouriſh'd in her breaſt, 

And hated every heifer he careſs'd. 

A tory known, and knovyn for tree, I tell; 

Nor Crete, thoueh lying, can the truth conceal. 

She cut him graſs (fo much can Love command); 

She ſtrok el, the fo) him wi her royal hank + 


Fill'd with his ſeed, accompliſh'd her defire ; 
Till by his form the fon betray'd the fire. 
If Atreus* wife to inceſt had not run, 
(But, ah, how hard it is to love but one) 
His courfers Phoebus had not driven away, 
To ſhun that fight, and interrupt the day. 
Thy daughter, Niſus, pull'd thy purple hair, 
And barking ſca-dogs yet her bowels tear. 
At ſca and land Atrides fav'd his life, 
vet fell a prey to his adulterous wiſe. 
Who knows not what revenge Medea ſought, 
When the lain offspring bore the father's fault ? 
Thus Phcenix did a woman's love bewail ; 
And thus Hippolytus by Phedra fell. 
heſc crimes revengeful matrons did commit : 
Hotter their luſt, and ſharper is their wit. 
Doubt not from them an eaſy victory: 
Scarce of a thouſand dames will one deny. 

U women are content that men ſhould woo : 
She who complains, and ſhe who will not do. 
Reſt then ſecure, whate'er thy luck may prove 
Not to be hated for declaring love. 

And yet how canſt thou miſs, fince womankin«! 
Is frail and vain, and ſtill to change m:lin'd ? 
Old huſbands and ftale galiarts they deſpiſe; 
And more another”s, than their own, they prize 
A larger crop adorns our neighbour's field; 
More milk his kine from ſwelling udders yield. 

| Firſt gain the maid: by her thou ſhalt be ſure 
A free acceſ;, and raſ/ to procure : 

Who knows what to her office does belong, 

Is in the ſecret, and can hol her tongue. 

Bribe her with gifts, with promiſes, and prayers 
For her good word goes far in love affairs. 

The time and fit occaſion leave to her, 

| When ſhe moſt aptly can thy ſuii prefer, 
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She has the means of vengeance in her hand: 
Then, naming thee, thy hunible ſvit prefer ; 
And ſwear thou languiſheſt and dy*R for ber. 


They melt like ice, and {uddenly repent. 


T* enjoy the maid, wi!! that thy fait advance + / 


'Tis a hardqueſtion, and a doubtful clance 
One maid, corrupted, bauds rhe hetter for't , 
Another for herſelf would keep the ſport. 
Thy buſineſs may be further'd or delay d: 
But by my counſel, let alone the maid : 


Before th* attempt is made, make ſure to win : 
better will be kept ; 
can tell no tales when once ſhe's dipt. 
ler's intereſt to beware, 
intangled ſhould not *ſcape the ſnare. 
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be thine, ſhe makes thy way, 
her miſtreſs will betray ; 
and all ſhe hears-her ſay. 
counſel of thy faithful ſpy : 
learn whene'er ſhe treads awry. 
ſtations of their icaſons keep; 
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And when ſhe celebrates her hirth at home, 
Or when ſhe views the public ſhows of Rome, 
„ all thy viſits then are troubleſome. 


itious days abſtain ; 
Not when the ans were at Alia Nain. 
Iu omens in her frowns art underſtood ; 
When ſhe's in Lumour, every dav is . 


once prick d, avoids the bearded hook, 
the ſport of all the neighbouring brook. 


But than her bhirth-day ſeldom comes a worſe ; 
When bribcs and preſents muſt be ſent of courſe ; 
And that's a bloody day that coſts thy purſe. 

Be ſtanch; yet parſimony will be vain: 

The craving ſex will till the lover drain. x 

No {kill can ſhift them off, nor art remove; 


0 They will be begging, when they know we love 


The merchant comes upon th* appointed day, 


| | Who ſhall before thy face his wares diſplay. 


To chooſe for her ſhe craves tu kind advice; 
Then begs again to targuin for the price: 

But when ſhe tas her purchaſe in her eye, 

She hugs thee cloie, and kiffes thee to hny. 

'Tis what I want, and tis a pen'orth ioo; 

In many years I ill not trouble youu. 

If you complain you have ro ready coin; 

No matter, tis but writing of a line. 

A little bill. not to be paid at fight; 

Now curſe the time when thou wert tau l to 4 iu 
She keeps her birth-day ; you muſt ſend the chear ; 
And fhe'il be bern a hundred times a year. 
| Wita daily lies ſhe Cribs thee into coſt ; 

That ear-ring a ſtone, that ring is loſt. 
They often borrow what they never pay; 
Whate*er you lend her, think it thrown away, 
Had I ten mouths and tongues to tell each art, 
All would be wearied ere I told a part. 

By letters, not by words, thy love begin; 

And ford the dangerous paſſage with thy pen. 
If to her heart thou aim ſt to find the way, 
Extremely flatter, and extremely pray 

Priam by prayers did Hector's body gain; 

Nor is an angry God invok'd in vain. 

With promis'd gifts her eaſy mind bewit.'!: 

For ev*n the poor in promiſe may be ric li. 

Vain hopes awhile her appetite will ſlay; 

Tis a deceitful, but commodious way 

Who gives is mad; but make her Nill believe 
"Twill come, and that's the cheapeſt way to zi 
Ev*n barren lands fair promiſes afford ; 

But the lean harveſt cheats rhe ſta vin g 0 

Buy not thy firſt enjoyment, leſt it prove 

Of bad example to thy future love 

But get it gratis; and ſhe Il give thee me 
For fear of loſing what ſhe gave beſore. 

The lofing gameſter ſhakes the box in vain, 
And bleeds, and loſes on, in hopcs to gait. 

Write then, and in thy letter, as 1 ſaid, 
Let her with mighty promiſes be fed. 
ydippe by a letter was betray d, 

Writ on an apple to th' unwary maid. 
She read better into a marriage · vow 

(And every cheat in love the Gods allo's |. 
Learn eloquence, ye noble youth of Rome 
It will not only at the bar o'ercome : 
Sweet words the people and the ſenato n:6 . 
But the chief end of eloquence is love. 
But in thy letter hide thy moving arts; 

Aﬀed not wo be thought a man of parts. 
None but vain fools to ſimple women preac!:: 
A learned letter oft has made a breach. 

In a familiar ſtile your thoughts convey, 
| And write ſuch things as preſent you would ſay 
{Such words as from the heart may ſerm to mi 
Tis wit enough, to make her think you love. 
I ſeal'd ſhe ſends it back, and will not read 
Vet hope in tims the buſineſs m ſucceed. 
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In time the ſleer will to the yoke ſubmit ; 
In time the reſtiff horſe will bear the bit. 
Ev'n the hard plough-ſhare uſe will wear away; 
And ſtubborn ſteel in length of time decay. 
Water is ſoft, and marble hard; and yet 
We ſee ſoft water through hard marble eat. 
Though late, yet Troy at length in flames expir'd; 
And ten years more Fenelope had tir'd. 
Peraaps thy lines unanſwer'd the retain'd ; 
No matter; there 's a point already gain'd : 
For the, who reads, in time will anſwer too; 
Things muſt be Jett by juſt degrees to grow. 
Perhaps ſhe writes, but anſwers with diſdain, 
And ſharply bids you not to write again: 
W hat ſhe requires, ſhe fears you ſhould accord; 
The jilt would not be taken at her word. 
Meantime, if ſhe be carried in her chair, 
Approach, but do not ſeem to know ſhe 's there 
Spcak ſoftly to delude the Nanders hy; 
Or, if aloud, then ſpeak ambiguouſly. 
It ſauntering in the portico ſhe walk, 
Move ſlowly too; ſor that's a time for talk: 
And ſometimes follow, ſometimes be her guide: 
Fut, when the crowd permits, go ſide by fide. 
Nor in the play-houſe let her fit alone: 
For ſhe's the play-houſe, and the play in one. 
There thou may*ſt ogle, or by figns advance 
Thy ſuit, and ſeem to touch her hand by cl:ance. 
Admire the dancer who her liking gains, 
And pity in the play the lover's pains ; 
For her ſweet ſake the loſs of time deſpiſe ; 
Sit while ſhe firs, and when ſte riſes riſe. 
But dreſs not like a ſop, nor curl your hair, 
Nor with a pumice make yorr body hare. 
Leave thoſe effeminate and uſeleſs toys 
To eunuchs, who can give no ſolid joys. 
Neglect becomes a man: this Theſeus found : 
Uncurl'd, uncombꝰ d, the nymph his wiſhes crown'd. 
The rough Hippolytus was Phezdra's care: 
And Venus thought the rude Adonis fair. 
Be not too finical ; but yet be clean: 
And wear well-faſhion'd eloaths, like other men. 
Let not your teeth be yellow, or be foul ; 
Nor in wide thoes your ſeet too looſely roll. 
Of a Hack muzzle, and long beard, beware; 
And let a ſkilful barber cut your hair. 
Your nails be pick'd from filth, and ev*n par'd : 
Nor let your naſty noſtrils bud with beard. 
Cure your unſavory breath, garglc your throat ; 
And free your armpits from the ram and goat. 
Dreſs not, in ſhort, too little or too much ; 
And be not wholly French, nor wholly Dutch. 
Now Bacchus calls me to his jolly rites : 
Who wovld not follow, when a God invits? 
He helps the poet, and his pen inſpires, 
Kind and indulgent to his former fires. 
Fair Ariadne wander'd on the ſhore, 
Forlaken now; and Theſeus jov'd no more: 
} oofe vas her own, diſhevel'd was her tir; 
Ner boom naked, and her feet were bare: 
Lxckuming, on the water's brink ſhe ſiccd; 
Her briny teas augment the briny ſlcod. 
She ſhiick'd, and wept, and both became ber face, 
No poſture could that heaverly form diſgrace. 
She heat her breaſt : Thie traitor's gone, ſaid the ; 
What ſha!! hecomie of poor forſaken me 
What ſhall become—ſhe had rot time for more, 
Ilie ſounding cymbals rattled on the tore 
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She ſwoons for fear, 1 

No vital heat was in her body ; 

he Mimallonian dames about her ſtood; 

And ſcudding ſatires ran before their God. 

Silenus on his aſs did next appear, 

And held upon the mare (the God was clear); 

| The drunken fire purſues, the dames retire ; 
Sometimes the drunken dames purſue the drunken 


ſire. 
At laſt he topples over on the plain; 
The Satyrs laugh, and bid him rife again. 


And thrice affrighted did her flight forbear. 

She ſhook, like ſheaves of corn when tempeſts 
He ſaid, and, from his chariot leaping light, 

Leſt the grim tygers ſhould the nymph 

And the lov'd nymph is ſeated by thy fice ; 

Invoke the God, and all the mighty Powers, 
Whene'er ſhe drinks, be firſt to take the cup; 

And wher. ſhe laid her lips, the bleſſing ſup. 

Let him he lord of all the company, : 
And what he ſays, be ſeconded by thee. 

Of crunken quarrels in her ſight beware; 
Pot. va our only ſerves to ſright the fair. 


blow, 
Or lender reeds that in the marſhes grow. 

His brawny arms around her waiſt he threw 

(For Gods, hate er they will, with eafe can do): 
That wine may not deſfraud thy genial hours. 

Then in ambiguous words thy ſuit prefer, 

When ſhe to carving does her hand advance, 

Put out thy own, and touch it as by chance. 

"Tis common io deceive through friendſhip's 
Fa name : 

urytion juſtly fell, by wine oppreſt, 
by his rude 1iot at a wedding-feaſt. 
| 


And how the God of Wine came driving on, 

High on his chariot by ſwift ti ers drawn. _ 

Her colour, voice, and ſenſe, ſorſook the fair; 

Thrice did her trembling feet for flight prepare, 

To whom the God: Compoſe thy fearful mind 

In me a truer huſband thou ſhalt find. 

With heaven TI will endow thee, and thy ſtar 

Shall with propitious light be ſeen afar, 

And guide on ſeas the doubtful mariner, 

And ſwiftly bore her thence: th* attending throng 

Shout at the fight, and fing the nuptial ſong. 

Now in full bowls her ſorrow ſhe may ſteep : 

* bridegroom's liquor lays the bride aſleep. 
But thou, when flowing cups in triumph ride, 

W hich ſhe may know were all addreſt to her. 

In liquid purple letters write her name, 

Which ſhe may read, and reading find the flame. 

Then may your eyes confeſs your mutual fires 

(For eyes have tongues, and glances tell defires). 

Thy ſervice ev'n her huſband muſt attend 

(A buſband is a moſt convenient friend). 

Seat the fool cuckold in the higheſt place : 

And with thy garland his dull temples grace. 

Whether below or equal in degree, 

Put common though it be, *tis ſtill to blame: 

Thus ſactors ſrequently their truſt betray, 

And to themſelves their maſters* gains convey. 

Prink to a certain pitch, and then give o er; 

Thy tongue and ſcet may ſtumble, drinking more. 
ing, if you have a voice; and ſhew your parts 
n darcing, if indued with dancing arts. 

Uo ary thing within your power to pleaſe ; 

Nay, ten affed a ſeeming drunkenneſs; 

| *. 
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Clip every word; and if by chance you ſpeak ö Thus Phalaris Perillus taught to low, 

Too home, or if too broad a jeſt vou break, And made him ſeaſon firſt the brazen cow. 

In your excuſe the company will uin, A rightful doom the laws of nature cry, 

And lay the fault upon the force of wine. -  |Tis, the artificers of death ſhould die. 

True drunkenneſs is ſubzeQ to offend ; Thus juſtly women ſuffer by deceit ; 

But when tis feign'd tis oft a lover's friend. Their practice authorizes us to cheat. 

Then ſafely may you praiſe her beauteous tace, Beg her, with tears thy warm defires to grant; 

And call him happy, who is in her grace. For tears will pierce a heart of adamant. 

Her huſband thinks himſelf the man defign'd; If tears will not be ſqueez'd, then rub your cye, 

But curſe the cuckold in your ſecret mind. Or *noint the lids, and ſeem at leaſt to cry. 

When all are riſen, and to go, | Kiſs, if you can: reſiſtance if ſhe make, 

Mix with the croud, tread upon her toe. And will not give you kiſſes, let her take. 

This is the proper time to make thy court; Fy, fy, you naughty man! are words of courſe; 

For now ſhe's in the vein, and fit for ſport. She ſtruggles but to he ſubdu*d by force. 

Lay baſhfulncſs, that ruſtic virtue, by; Kiſs only ſoft, I charge you, and beware, 

To manly confidence thy thoughts apply. With your hard brifiles not to bruſh the fair 

On fortune's ſoretop timely fix thy hold; He who has gain'da kiſs, and gains no more, 

Now ſpeak and ſpeed, for Venus loves the Lold. Deſerves to loſe the bliſs he got beſore. 

No rules of rhetoric here I need afford: if once ſhe kifs, her meaning is expreft ; 

Only begin, and truſt the following word; There wants but little puſhing for the reſt ; 

It will be witty of its own accord. Which if thou doſt not gain, by ſtrength or art, 

. AR well the lover; let thy ſpeech abound The name of clown then ſuits with thy deſert ; 

In dying words that repreſent thy wound : "Tis downright dulneſs, and a ſhameful 

Diſtruit not her belief; ſhe will be mov'd; Perhaps, ſhe calls it force ; but, if te 

All women think they merit to be lov'd. She will not thank you for th' omitted rape. 
Sometimes a man begins to love in jeſt, The ſex is cunning to conceal their fires ; 

And, after, feels the torment he profeſt. | They would be forc'd ev'n to their own defres. 

For your own ſakes be pitiful, ye fair; They ſeem to accuſe you with a downcaſt fight ; 

For a ſeign'd paſſion may a true prepare. But in their ſouls confeſs you did them right. 

By flatteries we prevail on womankind ; Who might be forc'd, and yet untouch'd depart, 

As hollow banks by ſtreams are undermin'd. Thank with their tongues, but curſe you with their 

Tell her her face is fair, her eyes are ſweet: - heart. 

Her taper fingers praiſe, and little feet. Fair Phcebe and her fiſter did prefer 


Such praiſes ev*n the chaſte are pleas'd to hear; Jo their dull mates the noble raviſher. 
Both maids and matrons hold their beauty dear. What Deidamia did in days of yore, 

Once naked Pallas with Jove's queen appear d; The tale is old, but worth the reading o'er. 
And till they grieve that Venus was preſerr'd. When Venus had the golden gain'd, 
Praiſe the proud peacock, and he ſpreads his And the juſt judge fair Helen had obtain'd: 


train: When ſhe with triumph was at Troy receiv'd, 

Be filent, and he pulls it in again. The Trojans joyful, while the Grecians griev'd: 
Plexs'd is the courſer in his rapid race; | They vow'd revenge of violated laws, 
Applaud ſ is running, and he mends his pace. And Greece was arming in the cuckold's cauſe : 
But largely promiſe, and devoutly ſwear ; Achilles, by his mother warn'd from war, 
And, if need be, call every God to hear. . Diſguis'd his ſex, and lurk'd among the fair. 

fits above, forgiving with a ſmile What! means ZEacides to ſpin and ſew ? 

perjuries that eaſy maids beguile. With ſpear and ſword in field thy valour ſhew ; 
He ſwore to Juno by the Stygian lake: And, leaving this, the nobler Pallas know. 
Forſworn, he dares not an example make, Why doſt thou in that hand the diſtaff wiel, 
Or puniſh falſehood for his own dear ſake. Which is more worthy to ſuſtain the ſhield ? 


Tis for our intereſt that the Gods ſhould be; Or with that other draw the woolly twine, 

Let us believe them: 1 believe, they ſee, The fame the Fates for Hector's thread affign ? 
And both reward and puniſh equally Brandiſh thy falchion in thy powerful hand, 

Not that they live above, like lazy drones, Which can alone the penderous lance command. 
Or kings below, ſupinc upon their thrones. In the ſame room by chance the royal maid 2 
Lead then your lives as preſent in their ſight; Was lodg'd, and, by his ſeeming ſex betray d. $ 
Be juſt in dealings, and defend the tight; Cloſe to her fide the youthful hero laid. 

By fraud betray not, nor oppreſs by might. 1 know not how his courtſhip he began ; 


But tis a venial fin to cheat rhe fair ; But, to her coſt ſhe found it was a man 

All men have liberty of conſcience there. Tis thought ſhe ſtruggled; but withal tis thought: 
On cheating nymphs a cheat is well defign'd; Her wiſh was to be conquer d when ſhe fought. 
Tis a profane and a deceitful kind. For when, diſclos d, and haftening to the field, 


'Tis ſaid, that Ægypt for nine years was dry, He laid his diſtaff down, and took the ſhicld, 
Nor Nile did floods, nor heaven did rain ſupply. With tears her humble ſuit the did prefer, 


A foreigner at length inform'd the king, And thought to ſtay the grateſul raviſher. 
That flaughter'd gueſts would kindly moiſture She fighs, ſhe ſohs, ſhe begs him not to part 

bring. And now tis nature what before was art. 
The king reply d. On thee the lot ſhall fall, She ſtrives by force her lover to detain, 


Be thov my gueſt, the ſacrifice for all. And wiſhes td be raviſh'd once again. 


— Kone of the oymphs did firſt ſolicit Jove. 
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{ This is the ſex; they will not Grſt begin, | 
But, when — — are pleas'd to ſuffer fin. 

Is there, who thinks that women firſt ſhould woo ? 

Lay by thy felf-conceit, thou fooliſh beau. 

Begin, and fave their modeſty the ſhame ; | 

"Tis well for ther if tlcy receive thy flame. 

Lis decent for a man to ſpealr his mind; 

They but expett th* occafion to be kind. 

Aſk, that thou may*it enjoy? ſhe waits for this; 

And on thy firſt advance depends thy bliſs. 

Evr*n Jove himſeli was forc'd to ſue for love ; 


But if you find your prayers increaſe ler pride, 
Strike ſail awhile, and wait arotler tide. 


's POEM 8. 


As changeful Proteus vary G of lar thape, 
And did in ſundry forms and figures "ſcape ; 
A running ſtream a ſtanding tree hecame, 
A roaring lion, or a bleating lam 


Some fiſh with harpoons, ſore with darts are firs, . 
Some tirawn wick nete, ſoruc hang pon the hott 


o turn thyſcuf; and imitating them, 

ry ſeveral tricks, and change thy firatz;-mr. 
One rule will not for different ages hold; 
The jades grow cunning, as they grow mare old 
Then talk not bawdy to the baſhful maid ; 
Bread words will make her innocence aft aid. 
Nor to an ignorant girl of learning ſpeak ; 
She thinks you conjure, when you talk in Greek. 


They fiy when we purſue ; but make delay, | And hence tis often ſen, the fimple ſhun 


And, when they ſce you flacken, they will flay. {| 
Sometimes it profits to conceal your end; 

Name nat yourſelf ker lover, but her friend. | 
How many fkizifh girls have thus been caught 
He prov'd a lover who her friend was thought. 


— — 2 — 
A tann'd complexion beſt be comes their trade 
Tia a diſgrace for to be fair; | 
Bluff cheeks they luve, and weather-bexter, ha. | 
Th* ambitious youth, who ſecks an olive crown, 
Is fon bums with his daily toil, and brown. 
But if the lover hopes to be in grace, | 
Wan be his looks, and meagre be his face. 
calour frem the fair 


: 
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thou may ſt a rival raiſe, 
Tu true, Patroclus, by no luſt miſicd, 


The leam d, and into vile embraces run. 
Part of my taſk is done, and part to do 
But here 'tis time to reſt myſelf and you. 
THE 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


princes, to ranſom his daughter Chryſeis, 
priſoner in the fleet. 
whoſe captive and miſtreſs the 
Fuſes to deliver her, threatens t 


c pri of Apdt, brings preſents to the Geri 
amemnon, the genere/, 


— 


| 


Ac wart yeus brather, and your next of kin; 

Eat from your beſem -friend yeur cares begin. 
Here I had ended, buy experience finds, | 

1:41 ſundry wemen are of ſundry minds; 

Wich yariews eretchees fill'd, and hard to picaſc : 


50 "tis In men. bat more in weman-tind : | 


Different in ſace, in manners, and in mind 
ut wiſe men hiſt their falls with cv Wag 


end diſmiſſes kim wwith contumely. The prieft crown 
— i Gd, 204 ſends o plague ameny the 
Greeks : which «ccafion —— ws great — 
ion, to ſummen a council of the chief offgcers ; he en. 
— bok Calchas, the high prieft and prophet, to tel 
the reaſon op Gods were ſo much incenſed againf 
them, Calches is fearful of provoking Agamen, 
rill Achilles engege: to protect kin i then, embolden- 
ed by the hers, he accuſes the general as the cault 
all, by detaining the fair captrve, and refuſm 
preſents offered for her ranſum. By this proceediny, 
Agamemnon is obliged, again his weill, te refs 
Chryſeis noith gifts, that ke might appeaſe the wrath 
of Piri; but, at the jame time, to ret 
bimlelf en Achilles, ſerds to ſeine his favs a 
Achilles, thut affronted, complains t6 bis male, 
Theris; ard begs her ts revenge tis injury, na 0. 
on the general, tut en all the army, by gu 
to the Treans, tit the ungrateful king became 
of his tnjutie. At the ſame time, be retires rom !tt 
camp iris bis ſhips, and withdraws his aid from 4 
« entry ymen. hetis pr her ſon's petition to Je. 
fiter, wk grants her ſuit. Juno ſaſpetti ber 079% 
end quarrel: with her huſband for dis Can Fol 
Vulcan reconciles his porents ct] a bow! of Ned, 


ard ſends them peaceably te bed, 


HE wrath of Peleus' fon, © Muſe, reſound 
W hofe dire effects the Grecian army 


Ard many a eta, King, and hardy knight, 
Were err, in ca yourh, tw ſhades of knight: 


— p — —— 
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Their limbs a to dogs and vultures made. His quiver oer his ample ſhenlders threw ; 
Coe the fovercign will of Jove obey'd: His bow twang'd, and his arrows rattled as they 
From that ill-omen'd hour when ſtrife begun, flew. 
Betwixt Atrides great, and Thetis' god-like fon. Black as a ſtormy night, he rang d around 

What Power provok'd, and for what cauſe relate, The tents, and compaſs'd the devoted ground. 
Sow'd, in their breaſts, and feeds of ſtern debate; | Then with full force his deadly bow he bent, 


and Latona's ſon his wrath expreſs'd, And fcather'd fates among 11s mules and ſumpycrs 
n venigeance of his violated prieſt, : ; ſent : 3 
Againft 11:c !;:r 1 men; who, fwoln with pride, 1 h effay of ragt, or. fairhful dogs the net; 
Refus'd 1s tents, 1744 his prayers deny d and It, in ima. i hearts his mrows fix d. 
For this the God 4 6 19 it ch. foren: The Gr mire day: the Greeks at overs Kill'd, 
Amid the camp, ert tnajs 0. 257 + lay VCAC Nine days the camp with funeral fires was fill d; 
For vent able Clugſes comet fu), 4 r-r:th, Achille, by the Qucen's command, 
With gold! and gifts of pales, bs aufer Whey Who bears heavens awful ſceptre in her hand, 
Suppl am before the CGrefian chuits be cod, [A council ſummem d: for the Goddeſs grier'd 
Awful, and arm'd vn enfiens of his Gol; Her faveu;'d hoſt ſhould periſh unreliev'd. 
Bare Wu his tary Lcd ; one holy hand The kings afemtled, ſoon their chief incloſe ; 
Held ſort iis favuret crown, and ane his fceptre of | Then from lis feat the Goddeſs.-born aroſe, 
command. And thus undaunted fpoke: What now remains, 
His ſuit was common ; but above the reſt, But that once more we tempt the watery plains, 
To toth the brotlicr-princes thus addreſs d: And, v-ancerin:! homeward, ſeek our ſafety hence, 
Ye fon: of Atrevus, and ye Grecian powers, in flight at leaſt, it we can find defence ? 


do mast Got; wire dwell in heaverity bowers Such woes at once encompals us about, 


Succe:4 your fege, accord the vovvs you make, The A within the camp, the ſword without. 
An. give you Troy's imperial town to takte; 


ult, O king, the prophets of th* event: 
80, by their kappy cut, may you come And whence theſe ills, and hat the Gods intent, 
With conqueſt hack to your ſweet native home; Let then: by dreams explore; for dreams from 
As you receive the ranſom which I bring Jove are ſent, 
Reſpecting Jove, and the far- ſhocting king), What want of offer'd victims, what offence 
And break my daughter's bonds, at my defire ; In ſact comumiues could the Sun incenſe, 
And glad with her return her grieving fire. To dcal his deadly ſhafts * What may remove 


With ſhouts of loud acclaim the Greeks decree {His ſettled hare, and reconcile his love 
To take the gifts, to ſet the damſel free. That he may look propitious on our toils z 


The king of men alone with fury burn'd ; {And hungry graves r.0 more be glutted with our 
And, haugtuy, theſe opprobrious words return d: | ſpoils. 

Hence, holy dotard, and avoid my ſight, Thus to the king of men the hero ſpoke. 

Ere evil intercept thy tardy flight : Then Calchas the defir'd occaſion took : 

Nor dare to tread this interdicted ſtrand, 'Caichas the ſacred ſeer, who had in view 

Left not that idle ſceptre in thy hand, Things preſent and the paſt; and things to come 
ver thy God's crown, my vow'd revenge with. | foreknew. 


Supreme of augurs, who by Pheebus taught, 
Hence, on thy life : the captive maid is mine; Ihe Grecian powers to Troy's deſtruction brought 
Whom not for price or prayers 1 will refign : Skill'd in the ſecret cauſes of their woes, 
Mine ſhe ſhall be, till creeping age and time Ine reverend prieſt in graceful act arcſ: : 
Her bloom have wither'd, and conſum'd her prime. {And thus beſpoke Pelides : Care of Jove, 
Till then my royal bed ſhe ſhall attend; ' Favour'd of all th' immortal! Powers above; 
And, having firſt adorn' d it, late aſcend: | Wouldſt thou the ſeeds derp-fawn of miſchief 
This, for the night; by day, the web and loom, know, 
And why, provok'd Apollo bends his bow / 
Flight firſt thy faith, inviolably truc, 


And homely houſhold- taſk, ſhall be ler doom, 
Far from thy lov'd embrace, and ber fweet native 


x To ſave me from thoſe illa, that may enſue 

He faid : the helpleſs prieſt reply'd no more. For I ſha!! tell ungrateful truths, tc thoſe 
But ſped his ſteps along the hoarſe reſound:ng ſhore: . aſe boundleſs powers of life and death. diſpoſc 
Silent he fled; ſecure at length he ſtood, and ſovertigns, ever jealous of their ſtate, 
Devoutly curs'd his foes, and thus invok'd 1's Gul Forgive not thoſe whom once they mark for hate 

O ſource of ſacred light, attend my pray, En though th offence they ſeemingly digeſt, 
Cod with the filver bow and gulden hair; Revenge, like embers rak'd, within their breaſt, 
Whomr Chryfa, Cilla, Tenedos obeys, Buritz forth in flames; whoſe unrefiſted power 


And whoſe broad eye their happy ſoil ſurv: 7 3 | Will ſcize th) unwary vretctl, 2nd foon devour. 
If, Smintheus, I have pour'd before thy ſhrir Such, and no leſs is he, on whom depend: 


The blood of oxen, goats, and ruddy wi The fora of things; and wlom my tongue of force 
And landed thighs on loaded altars laid, at : 


Hear, and my juſt revenge propitious aid. Secure me then from his ſoreſeen intent, 
Pierce the proud Greeks, and with thy ſhafts atteft That vhat lus wrath may doom, thy valour may 
How much thy power is injur'd in thy pr.. prevent. 
He pray'd, and Pherbus, hearing, urg di git, To this the ſtern Achilles made reply: 
With fury kindled, dom Olympus” twig!.t ; Ee bold; er! on my pl:3i cd reirts rely, 


To ſpeak what Pherbus has inſpit d thy ſoul 
For cemmon j and ſpeak without control. 
His Godhead I invoke, by him I ſwear, 
That while my noſtrils draw this vital air, 
None ſhall preſume to violate thoſe bands; | 
Or touch thy perſon with unhallow'd hands: 
Ev'n not the king of men that all commands. 
At this, reſuming heart, the prophet ſaid: 
Nor hetacomb unſlain, nor vows unpaid, 
On Greeks, accurs'd, this dire contagion bring, 
Or call for vengeance from the bowyer King ; 
But he the tyrant, whom none dares refit, 
Affronts the Codhead in his injur d prieſt: 
He keeps the damſel captive in his chain, 
And preſents are refus'd, and prayers preferr'd in 
vain. | 
For this th* avenging Power employs his darts; 
And empries all his quiver in our hearts ; 
Thus will perfift, relentleſs in his i:e, 
Till the fair flave be render'd to her fire : 
And ranſom-free reſtor d to his abode, 


With ſacrifice to reconcile the God: 
Then he, aton'd by prayer, may ceaſe 
His juſtly vow'd, and give the peace. 


Thus having ſaid, he ſate: thus anſwer'd then, 
Upftarting from his throne, the king of men, 
His breaſt with fury fill'd, his eyes with fire; 
Wach rolling round, he ſhot in ſparkles on the fire: 
Augur of ill, whoſe tongue was never ſound 
Without a prieſtl; curſe, or boding ſound ; 

For not one bleſs'd event ſoretold to me 

Paſ;'d through that mouth, or paſs d unwillingly. 
And row thou doſt with lies the throne invade, 
P.y practice harden'd in thy ſlandering trade. 
Obtending heaven, for whate er ills befal ; 

And ſputtering under ſpecious names thy gall. 


Now Phcebus is 'd, his rites and laws 
Are in his prieft d, and I the cauſe : 
Since I detain a ſlave, my ſovereign prize; 


And ſacred gold, your idol - god, deſpiſe. 
I love her well: and well her merits claim, 
To ſtand preferr'd before my Grecian dame: 
Not Clytemneſtra's ſelf in beauty's bloom 
More charm'd or better ply'd the various loom : 
Mine is the maid ; and brought in happy hour, 
With every houſhold-grace adorn'd, to bleſs my 
nuptial bower. 
Yet ſhall ſhe be reſtor d; fince public good 
For private intereſt ought not be withſtood, 
To ſave th* effuſion of my people's blood. 
But right requires, if I refign my own, 
I ſhould not ſuffer for your ſakes alone; 
Alone excluded from the prize I gain'd, 
And by your common ſuffrage have obtain'd. 
The ſlave without a ranſom ſhall be ſent: 
It reſts for you to make th* equivalent. 
To this the fierce Theſſalian prince reply d: 
O firſt in power, but paſſing all in pride, 
Griping, and Rill tenacious of thy hold, 
a the Grecian chicfs, though largely- 
Pd, 
Should give the prizes they had gain'd before, 
And with their loſs thy ſacrilege reſtore ? 
Whate er by force of arms the ſoldier got, 
Is each his own, by dividend of lot : 
Which to reſume, were both unjuſt and baſe ; 
Not to be borne but by a ſerwile race. 
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But this we can: if Saturn's ſon beſtows 

The ſack of Troy, which he by iſe owes ; 

Then ſhall the conquering Greeks thy loſs reſtore, 

And with large intereſt make thꝰ ad more. 
To this Atrides anſwer'd : I hough thy boaſt 

Aſſumes the foremoſt name of all our hoſt, 

Pretend not, mighty man, that what is mine, 

Control'd by thee, I tamely ſhould reſign. 

Shall I releaſe the prize I gain'd by right, 

In taken towns, and many a bloody fight, 

While thou detain'ſt Briſeis in thy bands, 

By prieſtly gloſſing on the God's commands ? 

Reſolve on this, (a ſhort alternative) 

* mine, or, in exchange, mother give; 

Flſe I, aſſure thy ſoul, by ſovereign right 

Will ſeize thy captive in thy own deſpight. 

Or from ſtout Ajax, or Ulyſſes, bear 

What other prize my fancy ſhall prefer : 

Then ſoftly murmur, or aloud complai 

Rage as you pleaſe, you ſhall refiſt in vain. 

ut more of this, in proper time and place; 

To things of greater moment let vs paſs. 

A ſhip to fail the ſacred ſeas prepare; 

Proud in her trim: and put on board the fair, 

With ſacrifice and gifts, and all the pompof prayer. 

The crew well choſen, the command ſhall be 

In Ajax; or if other I decree, 

In Creta's king, or Ithacus, or if I pleaſe in thee: 

Moſt fit thyſelf to ſee d th' intent 

For which my priſoner from my fight is ſent; 

mung mms: care) that Phoebus may r- 

t. 


At this Achilles roll'd his furious eyes, 
Fix'd on the king aſkant ; and thus replies: 
O, impudent, regardful of thy own, 
Whoſe thoughts are center d on thyſelf alone, 
Advanc'd to ſovereign ſway, for better ends 
Than thus like abject ſlaves to treat thy friends. 
What Greek is he, that, urg'd by thy 
Againft the Trojan troops will lift his hand? 
Not I: nor ſuch inforc'd reſpe& I owe; 
Nor Pergamus I hate, nor Priam is my foe. 
What wrong from Troy remote conld I ſuſtain, 
To leave my fruitful ſoil and happy reign, 
And plough the ſurges of the ſtormy main? 
Thee, frontleſs man, we follow*'d from afar ; 
Thy inſtruments of death, and tools of war. 
Thine is the triumph; ours the toil alone: 
We bear thee on our backs, and mount thee on the 
throne. 
For thee we fall in fight: for thee redreſs 
Thy baffled brother; not the wrongs of Greece. 
And now thou threaten'ſ with unjuſt decree, 
To puniſh thy affronting heaven, on me. 
To ſeize the prize which I ſo dearly bought; 
By common ſuffrage given, confirm'd by lot. 
Mean match to thine: for till above the reſt 
Thy hook'd rapacious hands uſurp the beſt. 
Though mine are firſt in fight, to force the prey; 
And laſt ſuſtain the labours of the day. 
Nor grudge I thee the much the Grecians give ; 
Nor murmuring take the little 1 receive. 
Yet ev'n this little, thou, who wouldſt ingroſs 
The whole, inſatiate, envy'R as thy loſs. 
Know, then, for Phthia fix'd is my return: 
Better at home my ill-paid pains to mourn, 
Than from an equal here ſuſtain the public ſcorn. 


; 
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The king, whoſe brows with ſhining gold were] When the proud king ſhall ſue, with treble gain, 
d, 


round, 

Thus anſwer'd ſtern: Go, at thy pleaſure, go: 
We need not ſuch a friend, nor fear we ſuch a foe. 
There will not want to follow me in fight: 

will aſſiſt, and Jove aſſert my rie it. 
But thou of all the kings (his care below) 
Art leaſt at my command, and moſt my foe. 
Debates, diſſenſions, uproars, are thy joy; 
Provok'd without offence, and is'd to deſtroy. 
Strength is of brutes, and not thy boaſt alone; 
At leaſt *tis lent from heaven; and not thy own. 
Fly then, ill-manner'*d, to thy native land, 
And there thy ant-born Myrmiduns command. 
But mark this menace; fince I muſt refign 
My black-ey*d maid, to pleaſe the Powers divine: 
(A well-rigg*d veſſel in the port attends, 
Mann'd at my charge, commanded by my friends,) 
The {hip ſhall waft her to her wiſh'd abode, 


Full fraught with holy bribes to the far-ſhooting 
God 


This thus difpatch'd, I owe myſelf the care, 

My fame and ir.jur'd honour to repair: 

From tay own tent, proud man in thy deſpight, 

This hand ſhall raviſh thy pretended right. 

Briſeis ſhall be mine, and thou ſhalt ſce, 

What odds of awful power I have on thee: 

n thy coſt may learn the difference of 
gree. 

At this th" impatient hero ſourly ſmil'd: 
His heart impetuous in his boſom boil'd. 
And, juſtled by two tides of equal ſway, 

Stood, for a while, ſuſpended in his way. 
Betwixt his reaſon, and his rage untam'd ; 

One whiſper'd ſoft, and one aloud reclaim'd: 
That only counſel'd to the ſafer fide ; 

This to the ſword, his ready hand apply'd. 
Unpuniſh'd to ſupport th affront was hard: 
Nor caſy was th* attempt to force the guard. 
But ſoon the thirſt of vengeance fi d his blood: 


Half ſhone his ſaulchion, and half ſheath'd it ſtood. 


In that nice moment, Pallas, from above, 
Commiſſion'd by th* imperial wife of Jove, 


Deſcended ſwiſt (the white-arm'd Queen was loath | 


The fight ſhould fpllow ; ſor ſhe favour'd both): 
Juſt as in act he ood, in clouds inſhrin'd, 
Her hand ſhe faſten'd on his hair behind; 
Then backward by his yellow curls ſhe drew); 
To him, and him alone, confeſs'd in view. 
Tam'd by ſuperior force, he turn'd his eyes 
Aghaſt at firſt, and ſtupid with ſurprize : 
But by der ſparkling eyes, and ardent look, 
The virgin-warrior known, he thus beſpoke: - - 

Com'ſt thou, Celeſtial, to behold my wiongs ? 
To view the vengcance which to crimes belongs ? 

Thus he. 
I come to calm thy turbulence of mind, 
It reaſon will reſume her ſovereign ſway, 
And, ſent by Juno, her commands obey. 
Equal ſhe loves you both, and I protect: 
Then give thy guardian Gods their due reſpect; 
And ceaſe contention ; be thy words ſevere, 
Sharp as he merits: but the ſword forbear. 
An hour unhop'd already wings ler way, 
Ow wm dire affront ſhall dearly pay: 

o. III. 


The blue. ey d Goddeſs thus rejoin d: 


To quit thy loſs, and conquer thy diſdain. 
But thou, ſecure of my unfailing word, 
Compoſe thy ſwelling ſoul, and ſheath the ſword. | 
The youth thus anſwer'd mild; Auſpicious Maid, 
Heaven's will be mine, and your commands obey*d. 
The Gods are juſt, and when, ſubduing ſenſe, 
We ſerve their Powers, provide the recompence. 
He ſaid; with ſurly faith believ'd her word, 
And in the ſueath, reluctant, plung'd the ſword. 
Her meſſage done, ſhe mounts t e bleſs*d 
And mix'd among the ſenate of the Gods. 
At her departure his difdain return'd , | 
The fire ſhe fann'd, with greater fury burn'd ; 
Rumbling within, till thus it found a vent: 
Daſtard, and drunkard, mean and inſolent: 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the foremoſt, but the lag in fight; 
When didſt thou thruſt amid the minyled preaſe, 
Content to bid the war aloof in peace ? 
Arms are the trade of each plebeian foul; 
'Tis death to fight; but kingly to control. 
Lord-like at eaſe, with arbitrary power, 
To peel the chiefs, the people to devour. 
Theſe, traitor, are thy talents ; ſafer tar 
Than to contend in fields, and toils of war. 
Nor couldſt thou thus have dar'd the common hate, 
Were not their ſouls as — - their ſtate. 
But, by this ſceptre, ſolemnly I Wear, 
( Which never more green leaf or growing branch 
ſhall bear, 
Torn from the tree, and given by Jove to thoſe 
Who laws diſpenſe, and mighty wrongs oppoſe) 
{That when the Grecians want my wonted aid, 
[No gift (hall bribe it, and no prayer perſuade. 
| When Hector comes, the homicide, to wield 
His conquering arms with corps to ſtrow the field, 
Then ſhait thou mourn thy pride; and late confeſs 
My wrong repented, when 'tis paſt redreſs. 
{He ſaid: and with diſdain, in open view, 
Againſt the ground his golden ſceptre threw ; 
Then fate : with boiling rage Atrides burn d, ; 
And foam betwixt his gnaſhing grinders churn'd. 
But from his ſeat the Pylian prince aroſe, 
With reaſoning mild, their madneſs to compoſe : 
Words, ſweet as honey, from his mouth diftyl'd; 
Two centuries already he fulfil'd ; 
And now began the third; unbroken yet: 
Once fam*d for courage; ſtill in council great. 
What worſe, he ſaid, can Argos undergo, 
What can rare gratify the Phrygian foe, 
Tl:an theſe diſtemper'd heats? If both the lights 
Of Greece their private intereſt diſunites! 
Believe a friend, with thrice your ycars increas'd, 
And let theſe youthful paſſions be repreſsd: 
I flouriſh'd long before your birth; and then 
Liv'd equal with a race of braver men 
Than theſe dim eyes ſhall e er behold again. 
Ceneus and Dryas, and, excelling them, 
Great Theſeus, and the force of greater Polypheme. 
With theſe 1 went, a brother, of the war, 
Their dangers to divide; their fame to ſhare. 
Nor idle ſtood with unaffiſting lands, 
When ſalvage beaſts, and men's more ſalvage 
bands, | 
{Their virtuous toil ſubdu'd : yet thoſe 1 ſway'd, 
With powerful ſpeech: 1 ſpoke, and they obey'd. 
| P p 
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If ſuch as thoſe my counſels could reclaim, 


Shall loſe of luſtre, by ſubjeRing rage 

To the coot dictates of experienc'd age. 

Thov, king of men, ſtretch not thy ſovereign ſway 

Beyond the bounds free ſubje&s can obey : 

But let Pelides in his prize rejoice, 

Atchiev'd in arms, allow*'d by public voice. 

Nor thou, brave champion, with his power con- 
tend. 


Before whoſe throne, ev'n kings their lower d ſcep- 
ters bend. 

The head of action he, and thou the hand, 

Matchleſs thy force ; but mightier his command: 

Thou firſt, O king, releaſe the rights of ſway ; 

Power, ſelf-reſtrain'd, the people hett obey. 

Sanctions of law from thee derive their ſource ; 

Command thyſelf, whom no commands can force. 

The ſon of Thetis, rampire of our hoſt, 


„ ſhall my prayers be! 
lo 


Thus Neſtor faid, and ceas'd : Atrides Froke 
His filence next; but ponder'd ere he ſpoke. 
Wiſe are thy words, ard glad I would over, 
But this proud man atfect, imperial ſway. 
Controling kings, and trampling on ou: ſtate, 
His will is law; and what he wills is fate. 
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He call d, and thus beſpcke: Hafle herce your 


Think not, young warriors, your d. miniſh'd name, Ana A. FTP demand his prey. 
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If yielded, bring the captive: if deny'd, 

The king fo tell him) ſhall chaſtiſe his pride: 

And with arm'd multitudes in perſon come, 

To vindicate his power, and juſtify his doom. 
"This hard command unwilling they obey, 

And o'er the barren ſhore purſue their way, 

Where quarter'd in their camp the fierce T heſſa- 

lians lay. 
Their ſovereizn ſeated on his chair, they find; 


lis penfive cheek upon his hand reclin'd, 
And anxiovs thoughts revolving in his mind. 
With gloomy looks he ſaw them entering m 
Without falvre: nor durſt they firſt begin, 
Ft arſul of raſh offence and death foreſeen. 
| He ſoon, the cauſe divining. cleat *d his brow ; 
And thus did liberty of fpeech allow. 
Interpreters of Cods and Men, be hold: 
Awful your character, and uncontrol'd, 
Howe'er unplcafirg he tl. nes you brings 
I blame not you, bur your impcrious king. 
You come, | krow, my captive to demand; 
Patroclus, give her to the era hand. 
Rut you, authentic witneſſes J bring, 
iFefore tize Gods, and your ungrateful king, 


The © ods have given him ſtrength: but whence the Of this my manifeſt: that never more 
ſtile 


Of lawleſs power aſſum' d, or licence to 7evile ? 

Achilles cut him ſhort; and thus reply d: 

My worth, allow'd in words, is in effect deny'd. 

For who hot a poltron, poſleſs'd with fear, 

Such haughty infolence can tamely bear ? 

Command thy flaves: my frecborn foul diſclains 

A tyrant's curh ; and reftif breaks the reins. 

Take this along; that no di ute ſhall riſe 
Though mine the woman for my ravith'd prize: 
ut ſhe excepted, as unworthy ſtrife, 

Dare not, I cha-ge thee dare rot, on thy l ife, 

Touch aug itt of mine befide, by lot my due, 

But ſtand aloof, and think profane to view : 

This fauchion, elſe, not hitherto withſtood, 

Theſe hoſtile fields ſhall farten with thy blood. 

He faid ; and roſe the firſt: the council broke; 
And all their grave conſults difſolv'd in ſmoke. 

Ihe royal youth retir'd, on vengeance bent, 
Patrocins ſollow d filent to his tent. 

Meantime, the king with gitts a veſſel ſtor es; 
Suppl. es the banks with twenty choſen oats: 
And next, to re encile the ſhooter (o, 

Wit in her hol ow tides the facrifice he ſtow d: 
Chryſers laſt was ſet on board; whoſe hand 
Ulyſſes took, intruſted with command: 


They plow — liquid ſcas, and leave tlie leſſening 


Atrides then, his outward zeal to boaſt, 
Bade purity the fin-poliuted hoſt, 
With perſect hecatombs the Gor! they grac'd; 
Whoſe offer d entrails in the n. ain were caſt. 
Black bulls and be-rded goats on altars lie; 
And clouds of favory ftench involve the ky. 
Theſe pomp: the royal hypocrite defien'd 
For ſhew; tut Larhbour'd vengcance in his mind: 
T li holy malice, longing for a vent, 
At length d. ſcover'd his concea! d intent. 
Talthybius, and Eurybates the juſt, 
Heraids of arms, and minitter; of truſt, 


; This hand ſhall combat on the c1coked ſhore : 
No. let the Grecian powers, oppreſo'd in fight, 
Unpity'd periſh in their tyrant's ſight. 

'Rlind of the future, and by rage miſled, 

He pulls his crimes vpon his 's head. 
Forc'd from the field in trenches to contend, 
And his infulred camp from foes defend. - 

He faid ; and ſoon obeying his intent, 

Patroclus broug!:t Brifeis from her tent; 

Then ti th* intruſted me ſſengers retign'd: 

She wept, a: d often caſt her eyes behind: 
Forc'd from the man ſhe lov*d : they led her thence; - 
Along the ſhore, a prifoner ro their prince. 
Sole on the barren ſands the ſuffering chief 
Roar d out for anguiſh, and indulg'd his grief. 
Caſt on his kindred ſeas a ſtormy look, 

And his upbraided mother thus beſpoke: 

| Unhappy parent of a ſhort-liv'd ſon, 

Since ſove in pity by thy prayers was won 

To grace my ſmall remains of breath wit . fame, 
Why loads he this imbirte: d life with ſhame ? 
Suffering his king of men to force my ſlave, 
Whom, well deſerv'd in war, the Giecians gave. 

Set by old Ocean's fide the Goddeſs heard; 
Then from the ſacred deep her head ſnhe card: 
Roſe like a morning- miſt ; and thus begun 
To ſooth the ſorrows of her plaintive ſon. 

Why crics my Care, and why conceals liis ſmart ? 
har” thy affiited parent ſhare her part. 

Then, fighing from the botiom of his breaſt, 
To the Sea-Goddeſs thus the Goddeſs born ad- 
| dreſs d: 

Thou know ſt my pain, which teiling but recalo 
By forcc of arms we raz d the Theban walls; 
"The ranfack'd city, ta. en by dur toils, 

We left, and hither brougla the g den ſpoils ; 
Equal we thaz*'d them; hut hetore the reit, 

The proud Pierogative had ſeiz'd the bruit. 
Chryſeis was the greedy tyrants prize, 


Clyyicis roſy -cvek'd, with charming ces. 
i 
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Her fire, Apol'o's ptieft, arriv'd to buy, 
With proffe: *d gitts of price, his daughter's liberty. 
Suppliant before the Grecian chiefs he ſtood, 
Au ful and arm” { with enſiens of his God: 
Bare was his boary head, one holy hand 
Held forth his laurel-crown, and one, his ſceptre of 
command. | 
His fait was common, but above the reſt 
To boch the bro: her princes was addreſs d. 
With ſhouts of loud acclaim the Greeks agree 
To take the gifts, to ſet the priſoner free. 
Not fo the tyrant, who with ſcorn the prieſt 
Receiv'd, and with opprobrious words diſmiſs'd. 
The good old man, forlorn of human aid, 
For vengeance to his heavenly patron pray'd: 
The Godhead gave a favourable car, 
And granted ali to him he held fo dear; 
In an ill hour his piercing ſhafts he ſped ; 
And heaps on heaps of ſlaughter'd Creeks lay dead, 
While round the camp he rang*d: at lenetli aroſe 
A ſeer who well divin'd ; and durſt d iſcloſe 
The ſource of all our ills: 1 rook the word; 
And urg d the facred ſlave to be re Nor d. 
The God appeas d: the ſwelling monarch ſtorm'd: 
And then the vengeanct vou d, he tince per ſurm' d: 
The Greeks, tis true, their ruin to prevent, 
Have to the royal prieſt his dauglite: ſent ; 
But from their haut hty king his heralds came, 
And ſeiz'd, by his co:nmand, my captive dame, 
By common ſuffrage given ; but, thou, be won, 
If in thy power, t* avenge thy injur'd ſon : 
Aſcend the ſkies; and ſupplicating mo e 
Thy juſt complaints, to cloud-compelling Jove, 
If thou by either word or deed haft wrought 
A kind remembrance in his grateful thought, 
Urge him by that: for often haſt thou ſaid 
Thy power was once not uſeleſs in his aid, 
When he, wilo high above the higheſt reigns, 
Surpriz'd by traitor Gods, was bound in chains. 
When Juno, Pallas, with ambition fir'd, 
And his blue brother of tlie ſeas conſpir d, 
Thou freed*ſt the ſovereign from unworthy hands, 
Thou brought" Bilareus with his hundred hands, 
So call'd in heaven, but mortal men below 
By his terreitria! name AEgcon know: 
Twice ſtronger than his fire, who ſat above 
Aſſeſſor to the thione of tl. undering Jove. ) 
The gods, diſmay'd at his ap h, withdrew, 
Nor durſt their unaccompliſh'd crime purſue. 
That action to his grateſul mir d ical; 
Embrace his knees, and at his ſootſtool fall : 
That now, if ever, he will aid our foes ; 
Let Troy's triumphant troops the camp incloſe : 
Ours beaten to the ſhore, the fiege forſake ; 
And what their king deſerves, with him partake. 
Lat the proud tyrant, at his proper coſt, 
"y — value of the man he loſt. 
Jo whom the Mother- goddeſs thus d, 
Sigh'd ere ſhe ſpoke, and while ſhe 5 cry d: 
Ab, wretched me! by Fates averſe, decreed, 


Nor ever tempt the fatal field again. 


To bring thee forth with pain, wick care to breed 
But now thy planet ſheds his poiſonous rays 
And thort, and full of ſorrow are ihy days. 


Did envious heaven not otherwiſe ordain, { 
For what remains, to heaven 1 will aſcend, 


Safe in thy hollow ſhips thou ſhouldſt remain z 
And at the Thunderer's throne thy ſuit commend. 
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Till then, ſecure in ſhips, abſtain from fight ; 
Indulge thy grief in tears, and vent thy ſpight. 
For yeſterday the court of heaven with Jove 
Remov*d : *tis dead vacation now above. 

Twelve days the Gods their ſolemn revels 

\r:, quaff with blameleſs t thiops in the deep. 
Return'd from thence, to heaven my flight I take, 
Knock at the brazen-gates, and Providence awake. 
Embrace his knees, and ſuppliant to tie tire, 
Doubt not 1 will obtain the grant of thy deũre. 

She ſaid : and parting left him on the place, 

Swoln with diſdain, refenting his diſgrace : 
Revengeful n ouglits revolving in his mind, 

He wept ſor anger, and for love he pin'd. 
Meantime with proſperous gaies U}yTes brought 
The ſlave, and ſhip with ſacrifices fraught, 
To Chryſa's port: where entering with the tide 
He dropp'd his anchors, and his oars he ply d, 
Furl'd every ſa:l, and drawing down the maſt, 
His veſſel moor*'d ; and made with haulfers faſt. 
Deſcending on the plain, aſhore they bring 
The hecatomb to pleaſe the ſhooter king. 


The dame beiorc an altar's holy fire 


Ulyſſes led; and tis beſpoke her fire : 

Reverenc*'d be thou, and be thy God ador'd : 
The king of men thy daughter has reſtor d; 

And ſent by me with preſents and with prayer ; 
le recommends him to thy pious care. 

That Phachvs at thy ſuit his wrath may ceaſe, 
And give the pcnitent offenders peace. 

He ſaid, and gave her to her father's hands, 
Who glad receiv'd her, free from ſervile bands. 
This done, in order they, with ſober grace, 

Their gifts around the well-built altar place. 

Then wath*d, and took the cakes; while Chryſes 
fluod 

With hands uphe ld, and thus invok*d his God: 

God of the filver bow, whoſc eyes ſurvey 
The facred Cilla, thou whoſe awful ſway 
Cliryſa the blefs*d, and Tenedos obey : 

Now hear, as thou before my prayer haſt heard, 
Againſt the Grecians and their prince preſerr'd: 
Once thou haft honow *d, honour once again 
Thy prieſt ; nor let his ſecond vows be vain. 
But from ti afflicted hoft and humbled prince 
Avert thy wrath, and ceaſe thy peſtilence. 
Apollo heard, and, conquering his diſdain, 
Unhent his bow, and Greece reſpir'd again. 

Now when the ſolemn rites ot prayer were paſt, 
Their ſalted cakes on crackling flames they caſt. 
Then, turning back, the ſacrifice they ſped : 
The fatted oxen flew, and fica'd the dead. 
Chopp'd off their nervous thighs, and next prepar'd 
T* involve the lean in cauls, and mend with lard, 
Sweet-hreads and collops were with ſkewers prick'd 
a bout the ſides ; imbibing what they deck'd. 
The prieſt with holy hands were ſeen to tine 
The cloven wood, and pour the ruddy wine. 
The youth approach'd the fire, and as it burn'd 
On five ſharp broachers rank*d, the roaſt they turn'd 
Theſe morſels ſtay d their ſtomachs ; then the reſt 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt ; 
Which drawn and ſerv'd, their hunger they app ea 
With ſavory meat, and ſet their minds at caſe. 

Now when the rage of cating was repel!*d, 


{The boys with generous wine the goblers fi li 


The firſt libations to the gods they pour : 
and then with ſongs indulge the genia te 
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Holy debauch ! Till day to night they bring. 
With hymns aud pzans to the bow yer king. 

At ſun- ſet to their ſhip they make return, 

And ſnore ſecure on decks, till roſy morn. 

The ſkies with dawning day were purpled o'er ; 
Awak d, with labourin : oars they leave the ſhore : 
The power appeas'd, with winds ſuffic'd the ſail, 
The bellying canvas ſtrutted with the galc ; 

The waves indignant roar with ſurly pride, 
And preſs againſt the fides, and beaten off divide. 
They cut the foamy way, with force impell'd 
Superior, till the T10jan port they held: 

Then hauling on the ſtrand their galley moor, 
And pitch thcir tent along the crooked ſhore. 
Meantime the Goddeſs-born in ſecret pin'd ; 

Nor viſited the nor in the courcil join'd, 

is gnawing heart ne fed 
With hopes of vengeance on the tyrant's head: 
And wiſh'd for bioody wars and mortal wounds, 


With terror trembled heaven's ſubſiding hill : 

And from his ſhaken curls ambroſial de us diftil, 

The Goddeſs goes exulting from his fight, 

— profound : and leaves the realmg 

of li 

He moves into his hall : the Powers reſort, 

Each from his houſe to fill the „ 

Nor waiting ſummons, nor expecting ; 

But met with reverence, and receiv'd the God. 

He mounts the throne; and Juno took her place: 

But ſullen diſcontent ſate lowering on her face. 

With jcalous eyes, at diſtance ſhe had ſeen, 

Whiſpering with — — . 

Then, impotent of tongue filence broke 

Thus turbulent in rattling tone ſhe ſpoke. 
Author of ills, and cloſe contriver Jove, 

Which of thy dames, what proſtitute of love, 

Has held thy ear fo long, and begg'd ſo hard, 

For ſome old ſervice done, ſome new reward ? 


And of the Greeks oppreſs'd in fight to hear the]. Apart you talk'd, for that's your ſpecial care, 


dying ſounds. 


The conſort never muſt the council ſhare. 


Now, when twelve days compleat had run their One gracious word is for a wife too much; 


race, Such is oP. and Jove's own faith is 
The bethought them of the cares belonging to uch. 

i . Then thus the Sire of Gods, and men below, 
Jove at their head aſcending from the ſea, What 1 have hidden, hope not thou to know? 


A ſheal of puny Powers attend his way. 

Then Thetis, not unmindful of her ſon, 
Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, 
Purſued their track; and waken'd from his reſt, 
Before the ſovereign ſtood a morning gueſt. 
Him in the circle, but apart, ſhe found : 

The reſt at awſul diſtance ſtood around, 

She bow'd, and ere ſhe durſt her ſuit begin, 


Ev*n Goddeſſes are women: and no wife 

Has power to regulate her huſband's life : 

Counſel ſhe may ; and I will give thy car 

The knowledge firſt, of what is fit to hear. 

What I tranſact with others, or alone, 

Beware to learn; nor preſs too near the throne. 
To whom the Goddeſs with the charming eyes, 

What haſt thou ſaid, O tyrant of the ſkies ? 


One hand embrac'd his knees, one propp d his chin. When did I ſearch the ſecrets of thy 1e:gn, 


Then thus: If I, celeſtial fire, in aught 
Have ſerv'd thy will, or gratify*d thy thought, 
One glimpſe of glory to my ifſue give; 
Grac'd for the little time he has to live. 
Diſhonour'd by the king of men he ſtands : 
His rightful prize is raviſh'd from his hands. 
But thou, O father, in my ſon's defence, 
Aſſume thy power, aſſert thy providence. 
Let Troy prevail, till Greece th' affront has paid 
With doubled honours ; and redeem'd his aid. 
She ceas'd, but the conſidering God was mute: 
Till ſhe, reſolv'd to win, renew d her ſuit : 
Nor loos'd her hold, but forc'd him to reply, 
Or grant me my petition, or deny: 
8 then tell me to my ſace, 
hat I; of all the Gods, am leaſt in grace. 
This I can bear. The Cloud-compeller mourn'd, 
And, ſighing firſt, this anſwer he return'd : 


Though privileg'd to know, but privileg'd in 
vain ? 

But well thou doꝰſt, to hide from common ſight 
Thy cloſe intrigues, too bad to bear the light. 
Nor doubt I, but the filver-footed name, 
Tripping from ſea, on ſuch an errand came, 
To grace her iſſue, at the Grecians* coſt, 
And for one peeviſh man deſtroy an hoſt. 
! To whom the Thunderer made this ſtern reply; 
My houſhold curſe, my lawful plague, the ſpy 
Of Jove's defigns, his other ſquinting eye ! 
Why this vain prying, and for what avail ? 
| Jove will be maſter ſtill, and Juno fail. 

Should thy ſuſpicious thoughts divine aright, 
Thou but becom'ſt more odious to my ſight, 
For this attempt: uneaſy life ro me, 
Still watch'd, and importun'd, but worſe for thee. 


Curb that impetuous tongue, beſore too late, 
Know'ſt thou what clamours will diſturb my 


reign, 

What my ſtunn'd ears from Juno muſt ſuſtain ? 
In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue, 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wiong. 

And now ſhe will my partial power upbraid, 
It, alienate from Greece, I give the Trojans aid- 
But thou depart, ar 4 ſhun her jealous fight, 
The care be mine, to do Pelides right. 

Go then, and on the faith of Jove rely: 

When, nodding to thy ſ it, he bows the ſky. 
This ratifies th* irrevocable doom : 

The ſign ordain'd, that what 1 will ſhall com 
The ſtamp of heaven, and ſeal of fate. He ſaid, 
And ſhook the ſacred honours of his head. 


The Gods behold, and tremble at thy fate. 

Pitying, but daring not, in thy defence, 

To lift a hand againſt Omnipotence. 

This heard, tho imperious Queen ſate mute with 
fear: 


Nor further durſt incenſe the gloomy Thunderer. 
{Silence was in the court at this rebuke ; 
Nor could the Gods, abaſh'd, ſuſtain their ſove- 
reizn's look. 
The limping Smith obſerv'd the fadden'd ſeaſt, 
And hopping here and there, (himſelf a jeſt) 
| Put in his word, that neither might offend ; 
| To Jove obſequious, yet his mother's ſriend. 
What end in heaven will be of civil war, 
bay Gods of pleaſure will for mortals jar? 


ö 
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Such diſcord but diſturbs our jovial ſeaſt; Ie found her not at home; for ſhe was gone, 
One grain of bad, embitters all the — | — by her maid and _— ſon, 
Mother, though wiſe yourſelf, my counſel weigh : To climb the ſteepy tower of Tlion: | 
*I 1s much unſafe — to difobey. From whence, with heavy heart, ſhe might ſur- 
Not only you provoie him io f coſt, vey 
But mii th is marr'd, anc the good chear is loſt, {The bloody buſineſs of the dreadful day. 
Tempt not his heavy hand; for he has power Her mourrful eyes ſhe caſt around the plain, 
To throw you headlong, from his heavenly tower, And ſought the lord of her defires in vain. 
But one ſobmiffive word. which you et fall. But he, who thought his peopled palace bare, 
Will make him iff :ood humour with us all. When ſhe, his only comfort, was not there, 

He ſaid no more; bit crown'd a hol, unbid: Stood in the gate, and aſk'd of every one, 
The laughing ne&ar overlook*d the lid: | Which way ſhe took, and whither ſhe was gone; 
Then put it to her hand; and thus purſu'd ; If to the court, or, with his motherꝰ's train, 
This curſed quarrel be no more renew'd. in lang proceſſion to Minerva's fane ? 
Be, as becomes a wife, obedient ti!) ; The ſervants anſwer's, Neither to the court, 
Though griev'd, yet ſubject to her huſbandꝰs will, [Where Priam's ſons and daughters did reſort, 
J would not ſec vou beaten ; yet, afraid Nor to the temple was ſhe gone, to move 
Of Jove's ſuper. oi orce, I dare not aid. With prayers the blue - ey d progeny of Jove ; 
Too well I know him, fince that hapleſs hour {But, more ſolicitous for him alone, 
When 1 and all the Gods employ'd our power Than all their ſafety, to the tower was gone, 


To break your honds : me by the heel he drew, There to ſurvey the labours of the field, N 
And o'cr heaven's battlements with fury threw. Where the Greeks conquer, and the Trojans 
All day I ſell: my flight at morn begun, yield ; 
And ended not but with the ſetting ſun. d viſtly ſhe paſs'd, with ſear and fury wild; 
Pitch'd on my head, at length the Lemnian ground The nurſe went lagging after with the child. 
Receiv*d my batter*d ſkull, the Sinthians hcal'd my This heard, the noble Hector made no tay 3 
wound. Th' admiring throng divide, to give him way ; 
At Vulcan's homely mirth his mother ſmil'd, {He paſs'd through every ftreet, by which he 
And ſmiling took the cup the clown had fill'd. : ; 


came, 

The reconciler-bowl went round the board, And at the gate he met the mournful dame. 
Which empty'd, the rude kinker ſtill reſtor d. His wife beheld him, and with eager pace 
Loud fits of laughter ſciz*d the gueſts, to ſee Flew to his arms, to meet a dear embrace : 

The limping God fo deft at his new miniftry. | His wife, who brought in dower Cilicia's crown, 
The feaſt continued till declining light : And, in herſelf, a greater dower alone : 


They drank, they laugh'd, they lov'd, and then *twas| Aetion's heir, who on the woody plain 


night. Of Hippoplacus did in Thebe reign. 
Nor wanted tuneſul harp, nor vocal quire ; Breathleſs ſhe flew, with joy and paſſion wild; 
The Muſes ſung ; Apollo touch'd the lyre. | The nurſe came lagging after with her child. 
Drunken at laſt, and drowſy they depart, | The royal habe upon her breaſt was laid; 


Lach to his houſe ; adorn'd with labour'd art Who, like the morning ſtar, his beams diſplay*d. 
Of the lame architect: the thundering God Scamandrivs was his name, which HeQor gave, 
Ev'n he withdrew to reſt, and had his load. From that fair flood which llion's wall did lave: 
His ſwimming head to ncedful ſleep apply d; But him Aſtyanax the Trojans call, 
Anc Juno lay unheeded by his fide. {From his great father, who defends the wall. 
: HeQor beheld him with a filent ſmile : 
His tender wife ſtood weeping by the while : 
Preſs'd In her own, his warlike hand ſhe took, 
THE LAST PARTING OF Then ſigh'd, and thus prophetically ſpoke : 
Thy dauntleſs heart (which I foreſee — late) 
Too daring man, will urge thee to thy : 
HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE. ler deſk Gow pit, — — 
This helpleſs orphan, whom thou leav ſt behind; 
FROM THE SIXTH BOOK OF THE ILIAD. Nor me, th* unhappy partner of thy bed ; 
| Who muſt in trivmph by the Greeks be led : 
They ſeek thy _ and, in unequal fight 
With many, will oppreſs thy ſingle might: 
THE ARGUMENT. enn 


To die, beſore the fate which I ſoreſee. 
Hector, returning from the field of hatile, to wifit Ilelen For ah | what comfort can the world 


his fiſter-in-law, and his brother Paris, ae lad\To Hector's widow, after HeQor's death? 
Fought unſucceſsfully hand in hand with NMenclaus,, Eternal ſorrow and perpetual tears 
from thence goes 70 his or palace to ſee his wife Au- Regan my youth, and will conclude my years ; 
d omache, and his infant ſon Aftporax. The de- I have no parents, friends, nor brothurs left ; 
ſeription of that interviexv i: the ſuvjett of this tranſ- By ſtern Achilles all of life bereft. * 
lation. Then when the walls of Thebes he overthrew, 
His 2 hand my royal father ſlew ; 
6 havkee G54 brave Hobar to ſee He flew Action, but deſpoil'd him not; 
. fair Andromacke, —= [Nr i hs hate the funeral rites forgot 


.... — — — 
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Arm'd as he was he ſent him whole below, 
And reverenc'd thus the manes of his foe : 
A tomb he rais'd ; the mountain nymphs around 
Inclos d with planted clms the holy ground. 

My feven brave brothers in one fatal day 
To death's dark manſions took the mournful way; 
Slain by the fame Achilles, while they keep 
The bellowing oxen and the bleating ſheep. 
My mother, who the royal ſceptre ſway d, 
Was captive to the cruel victor made, 
And hither led; but, hence redeem'd with gold, 
Her native country did again bchold, 
And but beheld : fa: ſoon Diana's dart 
In an unhappy chace transfix*d her heart 

But thou, my Hector, art thyſelf alone 
My parents, brothers, and my lord in one; 
O kill not all ngy kindred o'cr again, 
Nor tempt the dangers of the duſty plain; 
ut in this tower, for our dcience, remain. 
y wife and ſon are in thy ruin loſt : 
This is a huſband's and a father's poſt. 
The Sczan gate commands the Mains below { 


Here marſnal all thy ſoldiers as they ro ; 
And hence with other hands repe! the toe. 
By yon wild fig-tree lies their chicf aſcent, 
And thither all their powers are daily bent: 
The two Ajaces have 1 often ſeen, 
And the wrong'd huſband of the Spartan queen 
With him his greater brother; and with theſe 
Fierce Diomede and hold Meriones ; 
Uncertain if by augury or chance, 
But by this caſy riſe they all advance ; 
Guard well tha paſs, ſecure of all beſide. 
To whom the noble Hector thus rephy d. 
That and the reft are in my daily care; 
But ſhould | ſhun the dangers of the war, 
With ſcorn the Trojans weuld reward my pains, 
And their proud ladies with rheir ſweeping trains. 
The Grecian ſwords and lances 1 can beay: 
But loſs of honour is my only fear. 
Shall Nector, born to war, his birth-right yield, 
Belye his courage, and forſake the field? 
Early in ruged arms I took deligin, 
And ſtill have been the foremoſt in the fight: 
With dangers dearly have 1 bought renown, 
And am the champion of my farther*s crown. 
And yet my mind ſorebodes, with ſure preſage, 
That Troy ſhall periſh by the Grecian rage. 
The fatal day draws on, when 1 muſt fall ; 
And univerſal ruin cover all. 
Not I roy itſelf, though built by hands divine, 
Nor Priam, nor his people, nor his line, 
My mother, nor my brathers of renown, 
hoſe valour yet deſends th) unhappy town; 

Nor tlie ſe, nor all the ir fates, which ] ſore ſee, 
Are half of that concern I have for thee, 
I fee, I ſee thee, in that fatal hour, 

Subjected to the victor's cruel power; 

Led hence a flave to ſame inſulting ſword, 

Forlorn, and trembling at a forcign lord; 

A ſpectacle in Argos, at the loom, 

Gracing with Trojan fights a Grecian room; 

Or from deep wells the living ſtream to take, 
Aud on thy weary ſhoulders bring it back. 


| 

While, groaning under this laborious life, 

They inſolentiy call thee Hector's wiſe; 
Upbraid thy bondage with thy huſband's name 
And from my glory propagate thy ſhame. 

This when they fay, thy ſorrows will increaſe 
With anxious thoughts of former happineſs ; 
That he is dead who could thy wrong: redreſs. 
But 1, oppreſs d with iron fleep before, 

Sliall hear thy unavailing cries no mor 

He ſaid | 

Then, holding forth his arms, he took his boy, 
The pledge of love and other hope of Troy. 
The fearful infant turn'd lis head away, 

And on his nurſe's neck reclining lay, 

His unknown father 0tnning with affright, 
And looking back on ſo uncouth a fight ; 
Daunted to ſee a face with ſteel o*cr{pread, 

And his hieli plume that nodded o'er his head. 
His fire and mother ſmil'd with filent joy; 

And Hector haſten'd to relieve his boy; 
Diſmiſsꝰd his burnifh'd helm, that ſhone afar, 
The pride of warriors, and the pomp of war: 
Th' illuftrious babe, thus reconcil'd, he took: 
Hugg'd in his arms, and kiſs'd, and thus he ſpoke + 
Parent of Gods and men, itious Jove, 

And you bright ſynod of the Powers above ; 

On this my ſon your graciovs gifts beſtow , 
Grant him to live, and great in arms to grow, 
To reign in Troy, to govern with renown, 

To ſhicld the people, and aſſert the crown : 
That, when hercafter he from war ſha!} come, 
And bring liis Trojans peace ard triumph home, 
Some aged man, who lives this act to ſee, 

And who in former times remember'd me, 

May ſay, the ſon in fortitude and fame 

Outgoes the mark, and drowns his father's name: 
That at theſe words his mother may rejoice, 
And add her ſuffrage to the public voice. 

Thus having ſaid, 

He firſt with ſuppliam hands the Gods ador'd; 
Then to the mother's arms the child reſtor'd: 
With tears and ſmiles ſhe took her ſon, and preſs d 
Th' iluftrious infant to her fragrant breaſt. 

He, wiping her fair eyes, indulg'd her grief, 
And eas'd her ſorrows with this laſt relief. 

My wife and miſtreſs, drive thy fears away, 

Nor give ſo bad an omen to the day; 

Think not ir lies in any Grecian's power, 

To take my life before the fatal hour. 

When that arrives, nor good nor bad can fly 
Thꝰ' irrevocable doom of deſtiny. 

Return, and, to divert thy thoughts at home, 
There taſk thy maids, and exerciſe the loom, 
Employ d in works that womankind become. 
The toils of war and ſcats of chivalry 
Belong to men, and moſt of all to me. 

At this, for new replics he did not ſtay, 
But lac'd his creſted helm, and ſtrode away. 
His lovely conſort to her houſe return'd, 

And looking often back in filence mourn'd: 
Home when ſhe came, her ſecret woe ſhe 

And fills the palace with her loud laments; 
[Thoſe loud laments her echoing maids reſtore, 
And Hector, yet alive, as dead depiore, 


BRYDEN's 


AMARY L LIS: 


OR, THE THIRD !DYLLIUM OF 


T HE OC R I T U $8, 1 might have tend my fortune long ago, 


PARAPHRAS ED. 


O Amaryllis Love compels my way, 
My bro © zing goats upon the mornrains 


In paſtures freih, an to their Watering led; 

And warte the ridzling with his budding brad. 
Ah, beauteous nymph ! can you forzet our love, 
The conſcious grottos, and the ſhady grove ; 


Where firerch'd at eaſe your render limbs wert 


lajrl, 
Your nameleſs beavties rakedly difplay'd ? 
Then 1 was call'd your darling, your cetire, 
With kiſſes ſuch as ſet my ſoul on re: 
But you are chang'd, yet I am ſtill the ſame; 
My heart maintains for both a double flame; 
Griev'd, but unmov'd, and paticrt of your (corn! 
So faithful I, and you ſo much forſworn ! 
I die, and death will finiſh all my pain; 
Yet, ere I die, hehold me once again: 
Am I ſo much deſormꝰ d, fo chang'd of late ? 
What partial qudpes are our love ani hate 
Ten wildings have I ęathei'd for my dear; 
How ruddy, like your lips, their ſtræaks appear 
Far off ybu view'd them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoſt branch {the tree was high): 
Yet nimbly up, from hough to bough I fwery'd, 
And for to-morrow have ten more reſerv'd. 
Look on me kinely, and fore pity ſhew, 
Or give me leave at leaſt ro look on you. 
Some God transform me by his h: avenly power 
Evn to a bee to buzz within your hower, 
The winding ivy-chaplet to invade, 
And folded fern that your fair ſore head ſhade. 
Now to my coſt the force of Love I find; 
The heavy hand it bears on human-kind. 
The milk of tigers was his inf-nt foo”'s 
Taught from his tender years the taltc ot blood; 
Nis brother whelps and he ran wild about the 


Ab, nymob, train'd up in his tyrannic court, 

To make the ſufferings of your Naves your ſport 
Unheeded rin! treacherous delight 

o poliſh'd hardneſs ſotren'd to the ſight ! 

Whoſe radiant eyes your ebon hrows adorn, 

Like midnight thoſe, and theft like break of morn! 
Smile once again, revive me with your charms ; 
And let me die conterted in your arms. 

I would rot aſk to live another dav, 


Might I but ſweetly kifs my ſoul away. | 


Ah, why ara I trom empty joys debarr'd ? 
For kiffes are but empty when compar'd, 

I rave, and in my raging fit ſhall tear 

The garland, which 1 wove lc ou to wear, 
Of parſly, with a wreath: of ivy ound, 

And bordet*d with a roſy edging round. 
What pangs 1 teel, urw.ty'd and unbeard! 
vince 1 myſt Cie, why a my fate deivrr'd ! 


ſtray: And vhich was worſe, if any worle could prove, 
O Tayrus, tend them well, and fee them ed : 


| 


POEMS 


1 ſtrip my body of my ſhep'-erii's ſrock: 
| Behold that dreadtul downfall of a rock, 
Were yon old fiſher views the waves from high! 
"Tis that convenient leap i mean to try. 
You would he pleas'd to ſet me plung wo ſhore, 
But better pleas*d it 1 ſhould rife no ute. 
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; When, ſecking my ſucveſi in love to now 

1 try d th' intallible prophetic way, 

A poppy-leai upon my jam to lay: 
fruch, and yet no lucky crack dic follow; 
Vet I ftruc!; hard, and vet tlic leaf lay holiow: 


The withering Kal torcthew'd your withering 
' love. 
Vet farther (ah, how far a lover dares") 


"My laſt recourſe 1 had to fieve and ſheers$ 


iAnd told the witch Agres my diſeaſe: 

Agteo, that in harveſt v©'d to leaſe: 

Bot harveſt done, to chare-work did aſpire; 
Meat, drink, and tv o pence, was her daily hire. 
To work ſhe went, ner charms ſhe nuittet d ofer, 
And yet the reſty fieve wagg d ne*er the more; 
[1 wept for wor, the tefty beldame ſwore, 

And, foaming with her God, ſoretold my fate; 
That I was doam'd to love, and you to hate. 

A milk-white goat for you I did provide; 

Two mlk- white kids ran ſriſæin by her ſide, 
For which the nut-brown laſs, Erithacis, 

Full often offer'd many a ſavoury kiſs. 

Hers they ſhall be, ſince you refuſe the ptice: 


What madmar. would o'erttand his market twice 
My k riglu eye itches, ſoine good luck is near, 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear; 

I'll fet up ſuch a note as (he thall hear. 

What nymph but my melodious voice would 

She muſt be flint, if ſhe refuſe my love. 

Hippomenes, who ran with noble trite 

To win his lady, or to loſe his lite, 

M hat ſhift ſome men will niake to get a wife!) 

Threw down a golden apple in her way; 

Renown faid, Run; the glittering bride cry d, 
Hold; 

; The man might have been harg'd, but for his 

gold. 

Vet ſome ſuppoſe tas Love (ſome ſew indeed) 
She ſaw, the ſigh'd; her nimtle icet reſi fe 
Their wonred ſpeed, and ihe took pains to loſs. 

A Prophet ſome, and ſome à Poet cry, | 
No matter which, ſo neither of them lyt) 
From ſteepy Othrys* top to Pylus drove 

If ſuch another wager ſhould be laid, 

i'il find the man, if you can find the maid, 
Why rame 1 men, when Love extended finde 
His power on high, and in ccelt ſtial minds; 

Venus the ſhepherd's homely habit took, 

Nay, when Adonis died, was heard to roar, 

And never trom her l art ſorgave the boar. 

How blen was fair Endymion with his hoon, 

Who fieeps on Latmos' rap trom niglu to noon ! 

What Jaſon: from Medea's love poſſeſt, 


move ? 
| | 
Tor all her haſte ſhe could not chooſe but ſtay: 
That ſtopt the fatal fury of het ſpeed: 
His herd; and for his pains enjo) d his love: 
And manag d ſomething elſe beſic es the crook 3 
You al not bear, but krow tis like the reit 
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My aking head can ſcarce ſupport the pain; 
This curſed Love will ſurely turn my brain: 
Feel how it ſhoots, and yet you take no pity 3 
Nay then tis time to end my dolcful ditty. 

A clammy ſweat does o'er my temples creep; 
My heavy eyes are urg'd with iron ſleep: 

1 lay me down to gaſp my lateſt breath, 

The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death; 
Yet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply, 

For Love has made me carrion cre I die. 


— ?“öwrꝛ¼.— — 


T Her 
EPITHALAMIUM 


| Or chaſte Dianz bathing in the ſtream: 
HELEN AND MENELA US. None can record their heavenly praiſa ſo well 


FROM THE ISTH IDYLLIUM OF THEOCRITUS. 


fair, 
With violet wreaths adorn'd their flowing hair ; 
And to the pompous palace did reſort, 
Where Menelaus kept his royal court. 
There hand in hand a comely choir they led; 
To ſing a bleſſing to his nuptial bed, 
With curious needles wrought, and painted fiow- 
ers beſpread. 
Jove*s beauteous daughter now his bride muſt be, 
And Jove himſelf was leſs a God than he: 
For 


VE Spartan virgins, noble, young, 4 Yet ere to-morrow*s ſun ſhall ſhew his head, 


Ere yet the ſtars are kindled in the ſky, 
Ere twilight ſhades, or evening dews are ſhed, 
Why doſt thou ſteal fo ſoon away to bed ? 


Or do thy legs refuſe to bear their load, 
With flowing bowls of a more generous God ? 


Has Somnus bruſh'd thy eye-lids with his rod, { 


Iſ gentle ſlumber on thy tem 
(But, naughty man, thou not mean to ſleep) 
Betake thee to thy bed, thou drone, 


Sleep by thyſelf, and leave thy bride alone: 

Go, leave her with her maiden mates to play, 
At ſports more harmleſs till the break of day : 
Give us this evening; thou haſt morn and night, 
And all the year before thee, for delight. 

O happy youth! to thee, among the crowd, 

Of rival princes, Cupid ſncez d aloud; 

And every lucky omen ſent before, 

To meet thee landing on the Spartan ſhore. 

Of all our heroes thou canſt boaſt alone, 

Thar Jove, whene'er he thunders, calls thee ſon : 


With whom no Grecian virgin can compare; 
$0 ſoit, ſo ſweet, ſo balmy, and fo fair. 
A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 
But oh, a girl like her muſt be divine. 
Her cquals, we, in years, but not in face, 

* Twelvelcore viragoes of the Spartan race, 


Perwixt two ſheers thou ſhalt enjoy her bare, { 


is their artful hands inſtruc the lute to ſound, | Balm, from a filver-box diftill'd around, 
Their feet aſſiſt their hands, and juſtly beat the Shall all bedew the roots, and ſcent the ſacref 


ſThis was ther ſong: Why, happy bridegroom, e th Gran, can agad vents prateng, 
why 
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| While naked to Lurotas'ꝰ banks we bend, 
And there in manly exerciſe contend, 

| When ſhe appears, are all eclips'd and loſt, 

And hide the beauties that we made our boaſt, 
So, when the night and winter diſappear, 

The purple morning, rifing with the year, 
Salutes the ſpring, as her celeſtial eyes 

{| Adorn the world, and brighten all the ſkies : 

So beauteous Helen ſhines among the reſt, 5 
Tall, ſlender, ſtraiglit, with all the graces bleſt, 
As pines the mountains, or as fields the corn, 

Or as Theſſalian ſteeds the race adorn; 

So roſy- colour d Helen is the pride 

Of Lacedæmon, and of Greece beſide. 

Like her no nymph can willing ofiers bend 

In baſker-works, which painted ſtreaks commend: 
With Pallas in the loom ſhe may contend. 

Put none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 

And the mute ſtrings with vocal ſounds inſpire ; 

{ Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 


As Helen, in whoſe eyes ten thouſand Cupids dwell, 
O fair, O Graceful! yet with maids moll , 
Rut whom to-morrow?s ſun a matron ſhall behold! 


| The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 
For crowns and cliaplets to adorn thy head. 

Where all ſhall weep and wiſh for thy return, 

| As bleating lambs their abſent mother mourn. 

Our nobleſt maids ſhall to thy name bequeath 

The boughs of Lotos, form'd into a wreath. 
This monument, thy maiden beauty's due, 
High on a plane-trce ſhall be hung to view: 

On the ſmooth rind the paſſenger ſhall ſee 

Thy name engrav'd, and worſhip Helen's tree: 


But Helen's name will keep it ever young. 

Hail bride, hail bridegroom, ſon-in-law to Jove! 
With fruitful joys Latona bleſs your love ; 

Let Venus furnith you with full defires, 

Add vigour to your wills, and fuel to your fires: 
Almighty Jove augment your wealthy ſtore, 

Give much to you, and to his grandſons more. 
From generous loins a generous race will ſpring, 

Each girl, like her, a queen; each boy, like you, a king» 
Now ſleep, if ſleep you can; but while you reſt, 
Sleep cloſe, with folded arms, and breaſt to breaſt: 
Kiſe in the morn ; but oh! before you riſe, 

Farget not to perform your morning ſacrifice. 

Wie will be with you ere the crowing cock 

— the light, and ſtruts before his ſeather*d flock. 
Hymen, oh Hymen, to thy triumphs run, 

| 


And view the mighty ſpoils thou haſt in battle won. 


— —————n—— — — 


THE 
DESPAIRING LOVER 


FROM THE 23d IDYLLIUM OF THEOCRITUS. 


W 


TH inauſpicious love, a wretched ſwain 
Purſucd the faireſt nymph of all the plain 


| 
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Faireft indeed, but prouder far than fair, Wen ſirſt you ope your drs, and paſſing hy 


She plung d him hopcleſs in a Crep har: [This {4 il-omr.'d jet meets your ehe, 
Her lizgavenly form too lavglhtily Pie priz'd, un it not loſt, a roment it you Nay; 
His perſon lated, and {is RH ectpis'd ; Vie beatt if, wietch, fo male hy you, ſurvey: 
Kor knew the fo.ce of Tepui's cruci darts, Son& cr picaſure will from the wwe Ae, 
Nor fear'd his awtul power on Human hearts; o view tie migluty ravaye of your © 05. 
Put either from ir hopes lover fred, [wth (hut ol! ray 43fh is vain, I fear) 
Or with diſdain!''] glances thot nin dead, Ihe kind ohlat ion cf a fang trar: | 
No kiſs, 10 loc, to cla the EE, gn g boy Tunen looſe tlic knot, and take t on he place, 
Ko word ſhe ſpoke, fle ſcorr d cn to ceny. ' And ſyrcad your iantie erm hir z 
Put, as a nunted panther caſts a! out ;UVron ny livid lips bete. . f: 
Her glaring eyes and pricks ler lifenirg ears is O envy tet the dead; they net no IEG! 

ſecut, Nor ear your H. ſſes con refers ts i ain; 
So ihe, to ſr u: 1s ons. her cares em lo d, n you ate NO: me- p.y3t; Than 6 . 
And fierce, ir er fivare dei % d. J ler tor ay <or pe e nn AM ide, 
Her 10 rn Me write, le- U e tauglit ie ſio r, l. love . „ From pH. G. lg lde. 
Her cyer* to ſpark ie firs to iove unbnoben: 1 ice c LEON a> me, tr ns t. dur ire Iſt 
Er fa. O cuccks len nvious mind did d. e, And ac CE ww eln il: 
And e y feature ſpoke aloud the cu Hacſs of 2 .: * 0% tonib ius ſav inte. 2% dert: 7 

mrew. Autre: chem love Has l. hes rien le 7 
Yet co id not Le his chvio's fate eſca'*; O paris, Amin: yes (eva 0 
His jove fitidey'd her in ap eaing Nia; Thrs having (41d, and cron. bn Non 
And every ſviien frown, and bitter ſcorn, He l. av'd with more than human Io 4 
But ſan. . tue iuel t. at too faſt did burn. A weighty ſfigne (the larour of a tram) . 
Long tie, unequal to his mighty pain, And rais'd from thence he reach'd te neighbouring 
He trove to curb it, but he ſhove in vain: beam: 
At laſt his woes broke out, and b-gg'd relief round its bulk a ſliding krot he throws, 
Mili tears, the dumb petitioners of gricf: and fitted to his neck tic ſata! nooie : 
Witu tears ſo tender as adorn'd his love, hen ſpurning backward took © ſwing, ti death 
And any heart, but only hers, would move. Crept up, and ftopt the paſſare of lis breath. 
Tremblir g before her bolted doors he ſtood, | ne bounce hurſt ope tie door; the ſc ort. ul iar, 
And there pour d out th* unprofitable flood: Relentleſs look d, and ſaw him brat iis quiveriog 
Staring his eyes, and hazga:d was his look; | fe*t in air; : 
Then, kiſſing firſt the threſhold, thus he hote : ö Yor wept his fate, nor caſt a pitying eve, 

q 
L 


Ahnymph, more cruel than f human ict tor took him don, but bruſh's rezarcic fs by : 


Thy tigreſs heart belies thy angel ſacc: ind, as ſhe paſt, her chance or fate was ſuch, 

Too well thou ſhew* ſt thy pedigree from ſtone : der garments tauch'd the ccad, polluted by tle 
Thy granddame's was tlic fa: by Pyritia th:ovn: | touch : | 

Unworthy thou to be jo long deſu d; Next to the dance, ther ce to the bath did move; 
But fo my love, and ſo my ſue reavir'd. Ihe bath was ſacreꝗ to the God of Love ; 

I beg not now (lor 'tis in vain, to Lve; W hoſe injur*d image, with a wrati:ful ce: e, 

But zake this gift, the left tlat J can give. Stood rhreatening from a pedeſtal on Lign; 

This friendly cord ſhall ſoon decide the trie Nodding a while, and watelaul of his blow, 
Yerwixt my lingering lov* and lo.Qti;fome life: ic fell; and failing cruſtr'd ta ungrateful ny:nph be- 
This moment puts an end to all my pain; | low : 

] hall no more Ceſpair, ro: thou tiſd ai. Her guſhing hlood the pavement all beſme u d; 
Farewell, ungrateſul and und ind“ 80 { And this her laft expiring voice was hear 5 


Condemn'd by tet to thoſe 12d ſhades helow. f Lovers farewell, revenge has rcach'd my corn, 
I go th extr<11:eſt icmedy to prove, { Thus warn'd, be wiſe, and love for love rerun. 
To drink chliviqn, and to drench my love: | 

There l;appily to lofe my long defires : | 

But ali what dr au ght ſo ech to quer ch my fires ? — YT 
Farewell, ye never-opening gates, ye None, | 
Arc threſhold guilty of my midn.ght moans. 
Wit I have ſuffer'd here, ye know too well ; 
What 1 ſhal! dd, the Cots and 1 can tell. 
The toſe is fragrant, but it ſades in time; 
The violet ſwect, but quickly paſi the prime; | 
White lilies hang their heads, ans ſoon decay, 
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N % OX 


And whiter mow in minutes melts away : | oF 
_ is your blooming youth, and witherins ſo: 
ie time will c it will, e: all know |} 
8 2 * Come, * \ len 2 a „„, OP 0 OB 405. 18 $2 +0 © 
age ot fo ve; your haugl.ty heat all burn | 
In flamcs like mint, and mect a bke (turn. | SEN, 
Obdurate As vou are, ol: hear 15 leat 1 ELIGHT of kuman-Find, and Col: at We, 
My dying pravers, ar.d grant my lad requei. ö Parers cf Roc, propiicy; Qurin of Lo. z, 


Yor. il8 g Qq 


And breeds whate*cr is born beneath the rolling 


? 


W hoſe native ſongs thy genial fire confeſs, 


ve 
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Whoſe vital power, air, earth, and ſea ſupplies ; | 
ſkies : 

For every kind, by thy prolific might, 

Springs, and beholc's the regions of the light. 

Thee, Coddeſs, thee the clouds and 
fear : 


And at thy pleaſing preſence diſappear : 
For thee the land in fragrant flowers is dreſt ; 

For thee the ocean ſmiles, and ſmooths her wavy | 
breaſt ; 

And Heaven itſelf with more ſerene and purer 
light is bleſt. | 

For when the rifing ſpring adorns the mead, 

And a new ſcene of natwe ſtands diſplay d, 

When teeming buds and cheeyful greens appear, 

Aud weſtern gales unlock the lazy year; 

The joyous birds thy welcome firſt expreſs, 


Then ſavage heaſts bound o'er their lighted food, 
Struck with thy darts, and tempt the raging 
flood 


Extends thy uncontrol'd and boundleſs reign. 

Through all the living regions doſt thou move, 

And ſcatter"ſt, where thou go'ſt, the kindly ſeeds of 
love 


All nature is thy gift ; earth, air, and ſea ; 

Of all that breathes, the various progeny, 
Stung with delight, Is goaded on by thee. 
Oer barren mountains, o'er the flowery plain, 
The leafy foreſt, and the liquid main, 


x | 

Since then the race of every living thing 

Oheys thy power ; ſince nothing new can ſpring 

Without thy warmth, without thy influence bear, 

Or beautiful, or love ſome can appear; 

By thou my aid, my tuneſul ſong inſpire, 

And kindle with thy own productive fire; 

While all thy province, Nature, 1 ſurvey, 

And ſing to Memmius an immortal lay 

Of heaven and earth, and every where thy won- 
drous power diſplay : 

To Memmius, under thy ſweet influence born, | 

Whom thou with all thy gifts and graces doſt 
adorn. 

The rather then aſſiſt my Muſe and me, 

Infufing verſes worthy him and thee. 

Meantime on land and ſea let barbarous diſcord. 
ct aſe, 

And lull the liſtening world in : mĩverſal peace. 

Jo thee mankind their ſoft repoſe muſt owe ; 

For thou alone that blefling canſt beſtow ; 

Becauſe the brutal bufineſs of the war 

Is manag'd hy thy dreadful ſervant's care ; 

Who oft retires from fighting fields, to prove 

The pleaſing pains of thy eternal love; 

And, panting on thy treat, ſupincly lies, 

While with thy heavenly form he teeds his ſamiſh'd 
eyes; 

Sucks in with open !ips thy balmy breath, 

By turns reſtor d to lite, and 
death. 

I here while thy curl ing limbs about him move, 
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plung'd in pleafing 


S POEMS. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE 
eo bd BOOKER 
oF 
lee. 
a b he pleafant, ſaſely to behold from ſhore, 
The rolling ſhip, and hear the tempeſt roar x 
Not that another's pain is our delight ; 
aut pains unſelt produce the pleafing fight. 
"Tis pleaſant alſo to behold from far 
The moving legions mingled in the war. 
But much more ſweet thy labouring ſteps to guide 
To virtue's heights, with wiſdom well ſupply'd, 
And all the magazines of learning fortify*d : 
From thence to look below on human-kind, 
Bewilder'd in the maze of life, and blind : 
To ſee vain fools ambitiouſly contend 
For wit and power; their laſt endeavours bend 
T' outſhine each other, waſte their time and health 
In ſearch of Honour, and purſuit of wealth. 
Q wretched man! in what a miſt of life, 
Inclos'd with dangers and with noiſy ſtrife, 
He ſpends his little ſpan ; and overfſeeds 
His cramm'd defires, with more than nature needs ! 
For nature wiſcly ſtints our appetite, 
And craves no more than undiſturb'd delight: 
Which minds, unmix'd with carcs and fears ob- 
tain; 
A ſoul ſerene, a body void of pain. 
So little this corpcreal frame requires; 
So bounded are our natural defires, 
That, wanting all, and ſetting pain aſide, 


With bare privation ſenſe is ſatisfy*d. 
If golden ſconces hang not on the walls, 


To light the coſtly ſuppers and the halls ; 

If the proud palace ſhines not with the ſtate 

Cf burniſh'd bowls, and of reflected plate; 

If well-tun'd harps, nor the more pleafing ſound 

Of voices, from the vaulted roofs rebound ; 

Yet on the graſs, beneath a popl:r ſhade, 

By the cool ſtream, our careleſs limbs are lay d; 

With cheaper pleaſures innocently bleſt, 

When the warm ſpring with gaudy flowers is dreſt. 

Nor will the raging fever's fire abate, 

With golden canopies and beds of ſtate ; 

Rut the poor patient will as ſoon be found 

On the hard niattteſs, or the mother ground. 

Then fince our bodies are not eas d the more 

B y hirth, or power, or ſortunc's wealthy ſtore, 

"Tis plain, theſe uſeleſs toys of every kind 

As little can relieve the labouring mind : 

Unleſs we could ſuppoſe the dreadful fight 

Of marſhal'd legions moving to the fight, 

Could, with their ſound and terrible array, 

Exyel our fears, and drive the thoughts of death 
away. 

Nut. ſince the ſuppoſition vain appears, 


Involv'd and fetter*d in the links of love, 
When, wiſhing all, I © nothing can deny, 
Thy charms in that a:.ſpiciovs moment try; 
With winning eloqu: ence our peace implore, 
And quiet to thc we @ry world reftore. 


1 


ince clinging cares, and trains ot inbred fears, 
re rot with ſounds to he affrighted thence, 


A 
& in the midſt of pomp purſue the prince, 
| 


t 


Not aw'd by arms, but in the preſence bold, 
Without reſpect to purghe, or to gold; 


a, 
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Why ſhould nut we theſe pageantries defpiſc, } |! 

Whoſe worth but in our want of reaſon es? 

For life is all in wandering errors led; | 

And juſt as children are ſurp:iz'd with dread, 

And tremble in the dark, fo riper years 

Ev'n in broad day-light ue pofſefs d with fears ; 

And ſhake at ſhadows fancitul and vain, 

As thoſe which in the breaſts of children reign. 

Theſe bugiears of the mind, this inward hell, 

No rays ot outward ſanſhine can difpel 3 

But nature and right reaſon muſt difplay 

Their _—_ abruad, and bring the darkſome foul to 
y. 


8 


— — 
FROM THE FIFTH BOOK OF 


LUCUATTCTTIYSY 


Tum porto puer, cc. 


HU'S, like a ſador by a tempeſt huri'd 

Athorc, tic habe is ſhiywrect,'d on the world : 
Naked helles, and read, t. pe; 
Helpicis ot all .at humar wants require z 
Lxpos d upon unboſpita u: cart, 
From the firſt moment oi 12 efs birth. | 
Straight with ſforchoding cries he tits tle oom; 
Too true preſuges of hi. fature dom. 
But flocks and herds, and every ſavage beat, 
By more indulgert nature 2c. increas d. 
They want no rattles for the: troward mood, 
Nor n urſe to reconcile them to their food, 
With broken words; nor winter blaſts they fear, | 
Nor change their habits with the cl anging jeu 
Nor, for their ſafety, citalels prepare, 
Nor forge the wicked inſtruments of war: 
Unlabour'd earth her bounteous treaſure grants, 
And nature's laviſh hand ſupplies their common 

wants. | 


—— Ä. — — 


＋ R E 


FHIRD ODE OF THE FIRST BOOK 


oF 


a Oo R-A CE 


Inſcribed to the Earl of Roscommon, on lis Gd 
ed Vo, age to Ireland. 


O may th* auſpicious queen of love, 
And the twin ſtars the ſced of Jove. | 
And he who rules the razing wind, 
To thee, O ſacred ſhip, be kind; 
And gentle breezes fill r!1; ſails, 
Supplying ſoft Et:fian galcs : 
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As thou, to whom the Muſe commends 
ihe beſt of pocts and of friends, 


Do thy committed pledpe reſtore , 
And land him fajely on the ſhote 3 
And ſave the better part of mie, 

From periſhinę with him at fea! 

Sure he, who firſt the paiſage try*d, 
In harden'd oak his heart did hide, 
And ribs of iron arm'd his ſide; 

Or his at leatt, in holiow wocd 

Who ten pted fart the briny food : + 
Nor fear*d the Winch contending roar, 
Nor billows heating on the ſhore ; 
Nor Hyades portending rain ; 

Nor all the tyrants of the main. 

What form of death cou'd dum affright, 


Who unconctim'd, with #eizft now, 


Could view the firges mouiit g ſtecp, 


And monPers riVing in the dec 


Could tlirou th the ranks of ruin go. 
With ſtorn sabo e, and rochs be icy ! 
in vain did i tort's wiſe command 
Divide tie Vaters rom the lar, 


Ii daring (+ ps ar nen proptane 


invade 2 ©: vic;.0e man; 


TON cternal fene over -leap, 
And paſs at . ui t'.e Fovndleſs deep. 


No toil, no hard. p, cn reſtrain 


Ambitous man irur'd to pain; 

? le more (o fin , the more het ==, 
and at fornidden q <arry ties. 

Thus bol 'rometizieus ed afnire. 

And ſole {om Heaven the fegt ui fire: 
A train of i, a chaily crew, 

The ro>bct*s bla n crack partae : 

Fierce ſauune with her meag: © inge, 
And ſevers of the hey race, 

In ſ.varms th offering vretch ſurround, 
All! rooding on the dd ground: 

And limping « *:th, lau. d on hy fate, 
Comes up 0 orten b. alf or date. 

This inade not Diedalus bewere, 

With bor. ow's wings to jail in ar: 

To hell Alcides forc'd his way, 
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Plung'd through the lake, anc fratcr'd the prey 


| Nay ſ-arce the Gods, or heaver:y clumes, 


Are ſafe from our auda. ous crimes ; 
We reach at Jove's imperial cron, 
And pull ti unwilling thunder down. 


— . — 


THE 


NINTH ODE OF THE FIRST BOOK 


oF 


aH-Q0 A CE 


I. 
EHOLD yon mountain's hoary Leight 


Made higher with new mounts of ſnow , 
Again behold the u :acr's we zht 


Opprefs the labouring, u 20s el 


And ſtreams, v*.th icy fetters hound, 
'Benmb d and cranpt to ſold ground 


Q12 


* 
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II. 
With well-h:ap'd lors diſſolve the cold, 
nd iced the genial heath with fires g 


' Produce the + ine, that males us bold, 


And ſrt du wit and love ir ſpires: 
Fot what hereafter {hail bet ide, 
God, it 'tis worth his care, provide. 


III. 
Let him alone, with what he made, 
To toſs and turn the world blow ; 
At his command the forms invade ; 
The wind, by lus commiſſion blow; 
Till with a nod he bids them ceaſe, 
And then tie calm returns, and all is peace. 


IV 
To morro ard her works deſy, 
Lay hold apon the pre ſert hour, 


And iratch the ple ſies po (ing by, 


To put them out of ſortuneꝰs power: 
Nor love, or one's felights diſdain; 
Whatc'er tou gett'ſt to-Cay, is gain. 


V 

Secure thoſe colden early joys, 

That youth vnſour'd with ſorrows bears, 
Ere uithie ing time the taſte deſtroys, 

With ticknefs and unv/ieldy years. 
For active { ors, for pleaſtrig reſt, 
This is the time to be poſſeit; 
The belt is but in ſeaſon beſt. 


VI. 
Th' appointed hour of promis'd bliſs, 

The pleafinz + viſper in the dark, 
The half unwilling willing kiſs, 

The laugh that guides thee to the mark, 
When the kind nymph would coyneſs ſeign, 
Aut hides but to be found again; 

Thee, theſe are joys the Gods for youth ordain, 


; 


— — . —— — — 


THE 


TWENTY-NINTH. CE OF THE FIRST 
BOOK OF HORACE. | 


Paraphras'd in Pindaric Verſe, ard inſcribed to the 
Right Hon. Laurence Earl of Rocheſter. 


I. 
FSCEN DID of an ancient line, 
That lorg the Tuſcan ſcepter ſway'd, 

Make hatte io meet the yererovs wine, 

Whoſe piercing is for thee felay'd ; 
The rofy wreath is ready made: 

And artiul hards prepare 
Tie lragrant Syrian oil, that ſhal! perfume thy hair. 


II. 
When the wire ſparkles from afar, | 
and the well- natur'd fr.end cries Come away; 
Mzbe haſte, and leave thy buſineſs and thy care: 
No moi tal in: creſt can be worth thy ſtay. 
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III. 
Leave for awhile thy coſtiy country ſeat 
And. to he great indeed, forget 
The nanſcous plcaſures of the great: 
Make hafte and come : 
Come, and ſorſabe thy cloying ſtore ; 
1 ay turret, that ſurveys, from high, 
The fob, the wealth, and noiſe of Rome; 
And all the buſy pageantry 
That wiſe men ſcorn, and tools adore : 
Come, give thy ſoul a looſe, and taſte the pleaſurt 
of the; r. 


IV. 

Sometimes tis grateſul to the rich, to try 
A Hort viciſſitude, and fit of poverty: 

A ſavory din, a homely treat, 

M' here al is plain, where all is neat, 

Wit!:out ti ſtately ſpacious room, 
The Perſian carpet, or the Tyrian loom, 
Vicar up tie cloudy forcheads ot the great. 


: 


V. 
Ihe Sun is in the Lion mounted high 3 
Tie Sirian tar, 
Barks trom aſar, 
And with his ſultry breath inſects the ſky ; 
The ground below is parch'd, the Heavens above us 
fr 


y. 

The fepl.erd drives his fainting flock 

Pencath tie covert of a rock, 

And ſecks refreſhing rivulets nigh : 

3 Sy ans to their ſhades retire, 

Thoſe very ſhades and ſtreams new ſhades and 
ſireams require, 3 

And want a cooling breeze of wind to fan the raging 
fire. 


VI. 

Thou, what befits the new Lord Mayoy 
And what the city ſactions dare, 
And what the Gallic arms will do, 
And what the quiver-bearing foe, 

Art anxiouſly inquiſitive to know : 
But God has, wiſely, hid from human fight 

The dark decrees of future fate, 

And ſown their ſeeds in depth of night; 
He laughs at all the giddy turns cf ſtate ; 
When mortals ſe:rch too ſoon, ard tar too late: 


VII. 
Eujoy rhe preſent ſmiling lour; 
And put it out of fortune's power: 
The tide of buſineſs, like the running ſtream, 
Is ſometimes high, anti ſometimes low, 
A quiet ebb, or a tempc ſtuous flow, 
And alw iys in extreme. 
Now with a noiſelcſs gentle courie 
It keeps within the middle bed ; 
Aron it lifts aloft the head, 
a nd bears down all before it with impetuous force, 
And trunks of trces come rolling down, 
S!,ecp and their folds together drown : 
Poth 1-ouſe and homeſted into ſeas are horne ; 
And rocks are from their own foundations torn, 
And woods, made thin with winds, their ſcattc: 'd 


Lo:Gurs mourn, 
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VIII. 
Napp y the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to day his own: 
He who, ſecure within, can ſay, 


To-morrow Go thy worſt, for 1 have liv'd to- 


day; c 
Be f. ir, or fowl, or rain, or ſhine, 


The joys 1 have po sd, in ſpite of fate are mine. 


Not Heaven it.elſ upon tue p2Ht has power; 


But what has teen, has been, ard 1 have lud my 


hour. 
Fort uri, that, with malicions joy, 
Dors man her ſiave opreſs, 
Prov! of her office to deſtroy, 
Js feliom plezs'd to def, , 
St. Il various and ungonſbent fill, 
But with au ir zl nattun to! il, 
Promotes, ( grattes its in Nite, 
And makes a ihne of lite. 
I can enov i er white ſhe's Kind; 
But when int darces in the wind, 
An flat s the wines ard will not ſtay, 
puff the profitnte away : 
Te little or the much ſne gave, is quietly; reſign'd: 
Content with poverty, my ſoul 1 arm ; 
And virtue, thov7' in rags, will keep me warm. 


X. 
Wliat i,*t to me, 
Vie never fail in her wnfaitliful fea, 
It forms ariſe, and cloud, grow black; 
Ii tie malt ſylit, and tlireaten wreck : 
Then let the rreedy mer} wt ſeat 
For his ill-go:ten gain 
and pray to Gods that wilt not hear, 
Wile the debating wines and billows beat 
His weaith into the,main. 
For me, ſecure from fortune's blows, 
Secure of hat I cannot loſe, 
In my ſmall pinrace 1 can fail, 
Contemniny all the bluſtering 1oar ; 
And running with a merry yale, 
With friendly ſtars my ſafety ſeek 
Within ſome little winding creek : 
And ſee the ſtorm aſhore. 


| | 
THE SECOND EPODE OF HORACE 


OW happy in his low degrte, 
How rich in humble poverty, is he, 
no leads a quiet country lie; 
Diſcharg'd of bufineſs, void ol ſtriſe. 
And from the griping ſcriverer free ! 
Thws, ere the ſ*cds of vice were ſown, 
Liv'd men ii better ages born, 
Who plow'd with oxen of their own 
_ Their ſmall p-aterna! field of corn, 
Nor tnmp« ts ſummon lim to ware 
Nor drums diſturh his morning ſiec p, 
Nor krows the merchants” gainful cart, 
Nor fears the dangers of tlie deep. 
The clamovrs of contentious law, 
And court, and ftate, he wif-ly ſnuns, 
Nor, brilvd with hopes, nor da- d with awe, 
To ſervue ſalutations runs; . 
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Nut either to the claſping vine 
Des the ſupporting poplar wed, 
2 with tis pruning- Hook disjoin 
| Unbearine branches trom their head, 
And gratts more happy in tiwir tcad : 
Or, climbing to a litity ſtecp, 
| He views li. her; in vales afar, 
O fuers t overturten'd ſnecp, 
Or mcat for cooling drink prepares, 
Cf virgin hoacy in the jars. 
Or in tie vo- declinir g years 
Wei bhounttous autumn rears lis head, + 
Ne joys to pull the ripen'd pear, 
Ard cluitcring grapes v/ith purple ſpread; 
The faireſt of his uit he ſerves, 
Priapus, fy rewards : 
Sy!vanus too his part deſerves, 
Whol. care the ferces guards, 
dometimes hentath an ancient oak, 
Gr on the matted rats, he lies; 
No Cod of flec y he need invoke; 
The ftrcam that oer the pcbhles flies 
With gentle Quml-e:s crowns his eyzs 
Thr wind that whiſties tirourh the ſprays 
Aainttins the concert of the ſong ; 
(Ar! hidden bird's with native lays 
| The golden ſleep prolong. 
Nut, when the Llaſt of winter blows, 
And hoary froſt inverts tie year, 
Into the naked woods he goes, 
And ſ:eks the truſty boar to rear, 
With well-mouth'd hounds and pointed ſpear ! 
Or ſpreads his ſubtle nets trom fight 
| With twinkling glaſſes. to hetray 
The larks that in the meſhes light, 
Or makes the fearful hare his prey. 
Amidſt his karmleſs eaſy joys 
No anxious care invaces his health, 
Nor love his peace of mind deftroyy, 
Nor wicked avarice of wealth. 
| But if a chaſte and pleafng wile, 
To eaſe the buſineſs of his lite, 
Vivides with lum his houſhold care, 
Such as the Sahine matrons were, 
[Such as the ſwift Apul an's bride, 
Sun. burnt and ſxarthy thouzh ſhe be, 
| Wilt fire {or wimer-niglts provide, 
And without roiſ: will ove fee 
His children amd his family ; 
And order all things till he conti, 
; Sweaty and overlabour d, home; 
11 ſhe in pcs lis flocks wic, 
' And then produce her daity Ros, 
| With wine to drive away the cola, 
And unbouglu daintics of the poor; 
Not oyſters of the Lucrire lake 
My ſober appstite woul4 v-ith, 
| Nor turbot, or the fo: clan gth 
| That rolling tempeſts overtake, 
Ar.d luther waſt the coſtly diſh, 
Not licarhpout, or tlie rarer bird, 
Which Fhafis or Jonia yields, 
Moc picafing morſcls would atiord 
Than the fat olives of my fi. lds ; 
Ian thards or matiows for the pot, 
| That keeps the looſen'd hody ſoung, 
» 
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Or than the lamb, that fails by lot 
To the juſt goardian of any ground, 


- 
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Amidſt theſe ſcaſts of happy ſwains, 
The jolly ſhepherd ſm les to ſee 
His flocks returning frem the plains ; 
The farmer is as pleas'd as he, 
To view his oxen ſweating ſmo':e, 
Bear on their necks the looſer.” d yoke : 
Jo look upon his menial crew, 
I hat fit around his chearivl hearth, 
And bodies ſpent in toil renew 
With wholcſome food and country mirth. 
This Morecraſt ſaid within himſelf, 
Refolv'd to leave the wicked town : 
And live retir'd upon his own, 
He call'd his money in; 
But the prevailing love of pe 
Soon ſplit him cn the forme; ſhelf, 
Ne put it out again. 
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TO MR. DRYDEN, 


ON MIS 


FXCELLENT TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 


Wen ee; 


There different beauties in perfection meet; 

The thouglits as proper, as the numbers forect : 

And lien wild Fancy mounts a daring height, 

judgment ſteps in, and moderates her f:ght. 

Wiſely he manages his wealthy ſtore, 

Still ſays enough, and yet implies ſtill more: 

For though the weighty ſenſe be cloſely wrough t, 

Tue reader's left t*;mprove the pleafing thought. 

_ Hence we deſpair to ſee an Enzliſh dreſs 

Should e'er his nervous energy expreſs ; 

For who could that in fetter'd rayme incloſe, 

Which without loſs can ſcarce be told in proſe ! 
But you, great Sir, his manly genius raiſe; 

And make your copy ſhare an <qual praiſe. 

h how I ſce thee in ſoft ſcenes of love, 

Renew thoſe paſſions he alone could move! 

Here Cupid's charms are with new a t expreſt, 

And pale Eliza leaves her peaceful icſt: 

Leaves her Elyhum, as if glad to live, 

Jo love, and wiſh, to figh, deſpair, and grieve, 

And die again for him that would again deccive. 

Nor does the miehity Trojan leſs appear 

Than Mars himſelf amidit the ſtorms of war, 

Now his fierce eyes with double fury glow, 

And a new cr:ad attends th* impending blow : 

The Daunian chiefs their eager rage abate, 

And, though unwounded, ſeem to feel their fate. 
Long the rude fury of an ignorant age, 

With bar barous ſpite, proplian d his ſacred page. 

"The heavy Dutchmen, with laboriou toil, 

Wieſted his ſenſe, and «ramp'd his vigorous ſtyle; 

No time, no pains, the drudging pedants ſpare ; 

Nut ftill his ſhoulders muſt the burden bcar. 

While through the mazes of rheir comments led, 

We learn not what he writes, but what they read. 

Vet, through rheſe ſhades of undiſtinguiſh'd night 

Appear'd ſome g!.mmering intervals cf light ; 


HENE'ER great Virgil s lofty verſe I \-2, 
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Till mangled by a vile ti anflating {:&, 
Like babes by witches in «gy rankt; 
Till Ogleby, mature in dulneſa. roſe, 
And Holborn doggre!, and low chiming proſe, 
Ris ſtrength and beauty did at onde Gepoſe. 
But now the magic ſpell is at an end, 
Since ev'n the dead in you hath ſound a friend; 
You free the had from rude oppreffors* power, 
And grace his veiſe with charms unknown hc ſore 
He, doubly thus oblig'd, muſt Coubting ſtand, 
V hich chiefly thould his gratitude command; 
Wlicther ſhould claim the tribute of his heart, 
he Patron's bounty, or the Poet's art. 

Alike with wonder and deliglit we view'd 
he Roman genus in thy verſe renew'd : 
We. faw ties raiſe ſoſt Grid's amorovs fire, 
| \nd fit tie tuneful Horace to thy lyre : 
Ve fav nt gall imbitter Juvena!'s pen, 
Aung cravberl Perſeus made pol tely plain : 
Virz | alone was thought too great a talk ; 
W har you coul ſcarce perform, ot we durſt aſk ;. 
A taſk ! which Waller s Mnſe could ne er engage; 
A talk ! too hard for Denham's ftronger rage: 
Sure of ſucceſs they ſome flight ſallies try d, 
But the fenc'd coaft their bold attempts deſy d. 
Wi frar their o'er-match'd forces back they 

drew, | 


Quitted the provinoe Fate reſ-rv'd for you. 
in vain thus Philip did the Perſians ftorm ; 


The pampous f.ene charms my admiiing! A work his ſon was deſtin'd to perform. 


% O had Roſcommon liv'd to hail the day, 
And fing loud Pzans through the crowded way ; 
,* When you in Roman majeſty appear, 

* Which none know better, and non: come . 
| rear: 

The happy author would with wonder ſce, 

His rules were only prophecies of thee : 

And were he now to give tranſlators light, 

He'd bid them only read thy work, and write. 
For this great taſk our loud applauſe is due; 
We own old favours, but muſt preſs for new : 
Th” expecting world demands one labour morc ; 
And thy lov'd Homer does thy aid implore, 

To right his injur'd works, and ſet them free 
From the lewd rhymes of groveling Ogleby. 
Then ſhall his verſe in grateful pomp appear, 
Nor will his birth renew the ancient jar ; 

On thoſe Greek cities we ſhall look with ſcoms 
And in our Britain think the Poet born. 


| 


TO MR. DRYDEN, 
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TRANSLATION OF VIRGIL. 
I. 
W read, how dreams and viſions heretofore 
The Prophet and the Poet could infpire : 
And make them in unuſual rapture ſoar, 
With rage divine, aud with poctic tit. 
, 


| 


DRYDEN 


I. 
O could I find it now ;—-Wovld Virgil's ſhacle 
Bat for + wile vouchſaſe to bear the light ; 
io grace my numbers, and that Mouſe to aid, 
Who fing the Poet that has done him right. 


III. 
It long has been this facred Author's fate, 
To lie at every quli Iranſlator's will; 


8 


Lone, long s Muſe has groan'd beneath the 


weigl. t 
Of mangling Ogieby's preſumptuous quill. 


IV. 
Dryden, at laſt, in his deſence aroſe; 
The father row is tig ued by the fon : 
And while lis Muſe endeavours to diſcloſe 
That Poet's beauties, ſhe declares her own. 


V 


In your ſmooth, pon pous numbers dreſt, eacl 


line 
Each thought, betrays ſuch a majeſtic touch ; 
He could not, had he finiſh'd his deſign, 
Have wiſh'd it better, or have dene fo much. 


VI. 
You, like his Hero, though yeurſelf were free ; 
An diſentangled from the war of wit; 
You, who ſecure might other dangers ſce, 
And ſate from all malicious cenſures fit. 


VII. 
Vet hecauſe ſacred Vir gil's noble Muſe, 
O'erlay'd by fools, was ready to expire : 
To riſk your fame again, you boldly chuſe, 
to redeem, or periſh with your fire. 


VIII. 
Fv*n firſt and laſt, we owe him half to you, 
For that his ZEneids miſo'd their threaten d fate, 
Was—that his friends by ſome prediction knew, 
Hereafter, who correcting ſhould tranſlate. 


IX. 
Nut hold, my Muſe, thy needleſs flight reſtrain, 
Unleſs, like him, thou couldſt a verſe indite : 
To think his fancy to deſcribe is vain, 
Since nothing can diſcover light, but light. 


X. 
"Tis want of genius that does more deny: 
*Tis tear my praiſe ſhould make your glory leſs. 
And therefore, like the modeſt Painter, 1 
Muſt draw the veil, where 1 cannot expreſs. 
Hexxy GrAnmMey. 
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O untifured Monarch govern'd yet 
With upiverſal ſay the realms of vit; 


N 
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Nature could never ſuch expence afford; 

Each ſer eral province ond a ſeveral lord. 

A Pot then had his poetic wife, 

One Muſe embrac'd, and married for his life. 
By the ſtale thing his appetite was cloy'd, 

His fancy lefſen'd, and his fire deſtroy'd. 

But nature grown cx*ravagantly kind, 

W ith all her treaſures did adorn your mind. 
The different powers were then united found, 
And you it's univerſal monarch crown*'d. 
Your mighty ſway your great deſert ſecures, 


And every Muſe and every Grace is yours, 


To none confin'd, by turns you all enjoy, 

Sated with this, you to another fly 

So Sultan-like in your ſeraglio ſtand, 

While wiſhing Muſes wa't for your command. 
Thus no decay, no want of vizour find, 

Sublime your fancr, boundleſs is your mird. 

Not all the hlaſts ot time can do you wrong 3 
Young, ſpite of age; in ſpite of weakneſs ſtrong. 
(ire, like Alcides, ſtrikes you to the ground: 
You, like Antæus, from each fall rebound. 


H. St. Jou x. 
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4 ſaid that Phidias gave ſuch living grace 

To the carv*d image of a beauteous face, 
That the cold marble miglit even ſeem to be 
The lie; and the true life, the imagery. 


You paſs*d that artiſt, Sir, and all his powers, ? 


Making the beſt of Roman Poets ours: 
{With ſuch effe, we know not which to call 


The imitation, wich th original. 


What Virgil lent, you pay in equal weight, 
The charmin heanty of the coin no leſs ; 
And fuch the majeſty of your impreſs, 

You ſeem the very author you tranſlate. 


'Tis certain, were he now alive with us, 
And did revolving de ſtiny conſtrain, 

To drefs his thoughts in Engliſh o'er agaiz, 
Himſelf could write no otherwiſe than thus. 


is old encomium never did appear 
So true as naw ; Romans and Gree!:s, ſubrait. 
Something of late is in our language writ, 
More nobly great than the fam'd Iliads were. 


a. WIe an: 


Tine 
FIRST PASTORAL 


TITYRUS AND MELIBQUS. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


The eccafion of the f Par- was nr, FBcs 
Auguſtus Jad fſeitied /'=+'f in the Nan empire, 
ther he might rewind li mieteran trons for their 
faſt reins, he diflriha* oc an em all the land: 
bat lay abut Cremera and Mantua : turrirg cut 
the right tnorers for hawing Faded with his enemies. 
Vi v6: a lufferer _— the reſt; who after- 
wear d ver wired his eftate by Miecerar's interceſficr, 
end as an i Ha. of his gratitude compoſed the ſole 
ding Pwyt:ral; where he jets out Ait ron g5:d 
ſcetuuc in tie erſen F Thru, ard te ien ies 
1 Martuan neighbuurs in the ig Ane FN. 

6 47. 


Mrrt1notts. 


2 = ſhade which beechen boughs dif. 
uſe, 

You, Tityrus, entertain your ſulvan Muſe : 

Round the wide world in haniſhment we ro2m, 
Forc'd from our plealing fields and native home: 
While ſtwerch'a at caſe you fig your happy cs; 
And Amarillis fills thz hady groves. 

Tr. Theſe bleffings, friend, a Deity beſtow's : 
For vor can 1 dem him leſ than Cod. 

The tender firſtlings of my woolly hiced 

Shall on his holy altar often bleed, 

He gave my kine to graze ii e flowery plain; 

And to my pipe rene wd the rural ſtrain. 

Mr. 1 envy not your forrunc, but acmire, 
That while the raging ſword and waſteful fire 
Deſtroy the wretched neighbourlicod around, 

No hoſtize arms approach your happy f round. 

Far different is my fate : my feeble goats 
With pains I drive from their ſorſab en cotes: 
and this you ice I ſcarcely drag alorg, 

Who yearning on the rocks has leſt her young; 
(The hope and promiſe of ray failing, fold.) 

My lofs by dire portents the gods (oretord ; 

For had I not heen blind, 1 miglit llave ſeen 

Yon riven oab, the faireſt of the g een, 

And the hoari: raven, on the hlafted bough, 

By cicaking from ti loſt ptei gd the coming, blow. 
But tell me, Tityrus, vehat heavenly power 
Preferv'd your fortures in that fatal hour? 

T1. Tel that I was, Etiought imperial Rome 
Like Mantua, where on market-days we come, 
And either drive our tender lambs trom home. 
do kids and helps their fires and dams expref. 1 
And ſo the great I meafur'd by the leis. 

But county towns, compar*d with her, appeg - 
ke ſhrubs when leity cyprofſes art new. 
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Mr. What great occaſion call d yen lence ta 
Rome! : ” 
T1r. Frecdom, which came at length, though 
flow to come : 
Nor did my ſearch of i.berty begin, | 
Til my black hairs were chang d upon my chin. 
Nor Amarillis would vorchſafe a look, 
Till Galatca's meaner bonds 1 rote. 
Lill then a |elplef;, hopetels, homely ſwain, 
ſoueht not freedom, nor atpir'd in gain: 
Though many a viaim from my folts was hought, 
Art many a checfe to country marFets brought, 
Ver all the little that I got, 1 ent, 
And ſtill retuin'd as empty az 1 went. 
Mt. Wie food awaz d to fee your miftrifs 
Mun; 
Jahewine that the pin'd for your retwn : 
e worder*d why ſhe opt her ſruit ſo long, 
For whom fo late th ung ither'd aphles hung 
But now the wonder ales, fince 1 fee 
She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee. 
For tlice the hubliling ſprings appear *d to mourn, 
And whiſpering pires made vows for thy return. 
Tir. What thouid 1 do, while here 1 was en- 
| _ TL 
No glimpſe of god ie I'berty remain'd ; 
Nor could I hope ir any place but there, 
To gnd a gad fo preſent to my prayer. 
There firſt the yout'; of heav'nly birth I view'd, 


| 


| For whom our monthlily victims are renew d. 
He heard my vows, and grac.onfly decreed 


My grounds to he reſtor'd, my ſormer fiocks to feel. 
MEI. O fortunate old man! whoſe farm 1e- 
mains 
For you ſufficient, and requites your pains : 
4 ouch. uſhes overſpread the neighbo. ring plains 
Though here the marſhy grounds appicach your 
| fit Ido, 
And there tlie ſoil a ſtony harveſt yields, 
| Your teeming ewes thall no ſtrange meatows try, 
Nor teat a rott from tamted company. 
Bc hold you tordcring fence of fallow tices 
Is fraught with towers, tl.c flowers ate fraught wii, 
| hecs : 
The bufy bees with a ſoſt murmuring ſtrain 
Invite to gentle fleep the labovring ſwa en. 
While ſiom the neighbouring rock, with rural ſongs 
The pruner's voice the plcafing dicam prolones ; 
Stock doves and tui tles tell tlie amo ous pain, 
And, from the lofry elms, oi love complain. 
Tir. Th* inhabitants of ſcas and ſkies ſhal} 
: change, 
And fiſh on ſhore, and ſtags in air ſhail range, 
The baniſſod Parthian dwell on Arar's brink, 
And the blue German ſhalirhe Tigris drink: 
{Fre 1 forſaking gratitude and 1wuth, 
Forget the figure of that godlibe youth. 
Met. But we muſt beg our bread in climes un- 
Know, 
Beneath the ſcorching or the ſreezing zone. 
And ſome to far Oaxis ſhall be fold; 
Or try the Libyan hear, or Scythian cold. 
The reſt among the Britons be confin'd ; 
A race of men frotu al the world diszoin'd. 
O muſt the wretched exiles ever mourn, 
Nor after length of rolling years return? 
Are we condernn'd by ſate's unjuſt decree, 
No mort our hovſry and apt homes be foes 


| 
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Or ſhall we mount again the rural throne, [The creaking locuſts with my voice conſpire, 
And rule the country kingdoras, once our on! [They fry with heat, and 1 with fierce defire. 
Did we for tlieſe barbarians plant and ſow, How much more eaſy was it to ſuſtain 
On theſe, on theſc, our happy fields beſtery ? Proud Amarillis and her haughty reign, 


Good heaven, v iat dire effects trom civil diſ-ord{ | The ſcorns of young Menalcas, once my care, ; 
flow : Though he was black, and thou art heavenly fair. 
No let me graff my pears, and prune the vine; [Truſt not too much to that enchanting face ; 


The fruit is theirs, the labour only mine. Beauty's a charm, but ſoon the charm will paſs : 
Farewel my paſtures, my paternal ſtock , ' {White lilies lie neglected on the plain, 

My fruitful fields, and my more fruitful flock ! While duſky hyacinths for uſe: remain. 

No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb, {My paſſion is thy ſcorn : nor wilt thou know 

The ſteepy cliffs, or crop the fiowery thyme ! | What wealth I have, what gifts I can beſtow : 


No more extended in the grot below, What ſtores my dairies and my folds contain ; 
Shall ſee you browſing on the mountain's brow A thouſand lambs that wander on the plain: 
The prickly ſhrubs; and after on the bare, New milk that ail the winter never fails, 
Lean down the deep abyſs, and hang in air, And all the ſummer overflows the pails : 
No more my ſheep ſhall ſip the morning dew ; A mpiiion ſung not ſweeter to his herd, 
No more my ſong ſha!l pleaſe the rural crew: | When ſummon' d ſtones the Theban turrets rea: d. 
Adieu, my tuneful pipe! and all the world adieu! Nor am I ſodeform'd ; for late 1 flood 
TiT. This niglit, at leaſt, with me forget your Upon the margin of the briny flood: 

care; The winds were ſtill, and if the glaſs be true, 
Cheſnuts and curds and cream ſhall be your fare: | With Daphnis I may vic, though judg'd by you, 
Ihe carpet-ground ſhall he with leaves o'erſpread; O leave the noiſy town, O come and ſee 
And boughs ſhall weave a covering for your head. Our country cots, and live content with me 
For ſee yon ſunny hill the ſhade extends: To wound the lying deer, and from their cotes 
And curling ſmoke from cottages aſcends, With me to drive a- field the browſing goats: 
To pipe and fing, and in our country ſtrain 
| To copy, or perhaps contend with Pan, 
—̃ —— ———᷑ ᷑ K— Pan tauglit to join with wax, unequal reed;, 
Pan loves the ſlit phierds, and their flocks he ſeeds: 
1 * © Nor fcorn the pipe; Amyntas, to he taught, 

With I] hi; binles would my (kill have bought. 

: (Of ſeven finomth joints a mellow pipe 1 have, 
SECOND PASTORAL. [Cen with, his — areatia — gave: 
And ſald, This, Corydon, I leave to thee; 


Ne ſides two Kids that in the valley ſtray'd, 
I lound by chance, and to my fold convey*'d. 
THE ARGUMENT. They drain two bagging udders every day ; 
| And theſe tall be companions of thy play. 

1 ö „„ „ otii fleck'd with white, the true Arcadian ſtrain, 
Ihe commentators can by no meats agree on te fee Mpich Theſt ylis had often hegs'd in vain : 

i Lexis, but are all of opinign tat feme Leaut, all 3 Nall "aig What if Again the ſues 

3-214 is meant by him, to aui am Virgil kere ane. "Since you the giver and the gift refuſe of 

tre in C an's language and ſimplicity. His cue Come to my lonyinz arms, my lovely care, 
of courtfh;p is ally zeftoral : he compiarns of lie And take thi weſerts which the nymphs prepare. 
„gt 3 recommends himſelf fer his beauty and] White lilies in foll canifters they bring 
Ai in piping 3 invites the yuh ite the Sue, Wirk all the giories cf the purple ſpring. 
where he prom: ijes Ain. le diverſions of e The daugliters of the O have ſcarch'd the mead. 
72 _— * 4 _ mn mow a — 4 p For violets pale, and cropp'd the popp:ts head 
le ud: WU v ,a, Ac reges te , AN 2 5 © * 
troxbleſume _—_ and beiaie imiclf apein 10 f. þ g 2 2 I, to ſme!l; 

a: aſe the £2ht 


© R, For only thou deſerv'ſt it after me. 
. {His es A myntas durſt not vpward lift, 
r or much ie grudg'd the praiſe, hut more the gift. 


0 
Jurmer li. 5ſt ſoſt hyaciniis with iron- blue, 
on ane marth marigold; of ſhining hue. 
OUNG Cerydon, th* unhappy ſnhepherd ſwain, Some hound in order, others looſely ſtrow'd, 
Tix fair Alexis lov'd, butijov'd in vain : To drifs thy Lower, and trim thy new abode. 
And underneath the beechen ſhade, alone, | Myfcit will ſearch our planted grounds at home. 
Thus to the woods and mountains made his moan. |For covny peaches and the gloſſy plumb: 
1: r'us, unkind Alexis, my reward, Ard raſh the cheſnuts in the neigt:bouring grove, 
And muſt I die unpity'd, and un card? duch as my Amarillis us'd to love. 
Now the green hzard in tlic grove is laid, Thc laurel and the rayrtle ſweets agree; 
The ſheep enjoy the coolneſs of the ſhade ; And hotl. in noſegays ſhall be bound ſor thee, 
And Theſtylis wild thyme and garlic beats At, Corydon, ah poor unhappy ſwain, 
For harveſt Linds, o'crſpert with toil and heats: | Alexis will thy homely gifts diſtlain: 
While in the ſcorching ſon I trace in vain Nor, ſhould'ſt thou offer all thy little ſore, 
1 2 11 footſteps oer the burning plain. , Wil 8 lojus yield, but offer more. 
r. III. g & . 
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What have I done to name that wealthy ſwain, 
So | are his preſents, mine ſo mean 
The boar amidſt my cryſtal ſtreams I bring; 
And fouthern winds to blaſt my flowery ſpring 
Ah cruel creature, whom doſt thou deſpiſe ? 
The gods to live in woods have left the ſkies. 
And godlike Paris in th* Idean grove, 

To Prium's wealth preferr'd Ocnone*s love. 
In cities which ſhe built, let Pallas reign; 
Towers are for Gods, but foreſts for the ſwain. 
The greedy lioneſs the wolf purſues, 

The wolf the kid, the wanton kid the browſe : 
Alexis, thou art chasꝰd by Corydon; 

All follow ſeveral games, and each his own. 

See from afar the fields no longer ſmoke, 

The ſweating ſteris unharneſs'd from the yoke, 
Bring, as in triumph, back the crooked plough ; 
The ſhadows lengthen as the ſun goes low. 

Cool breezes now the raging heats remove ; 

Ah, cruel heaven! that made no cure for love 
1 wiſh for balmy fleep, but wiſh in vain: 


— willow twigs employ — wipe 
And find an eafier love, though not ſo fair. 


_ — ——OAnQ— . .......——·˙Oꝙ( 


THE 
THIRD PASTORAL. 
O a, 


) 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Damates and Menalcas, after ſome ſmart ftrokes of 


$ POEMS. 


Dau. Good words, young Catamite, at leaſt to 


men: 

We know who Mid your buſineſs, how, and when. 

And in what chapel too you plaid your prize ; 

And what the goats obſerv'd with leering eyes: 

The nymphs were kind, and laugh'd, and there 
your ſafety lies. 

Mzn. Yes, when I cropt the hedges of the Leis, 

Cut Micor:'s tender vines, and ſtole the ſtays. 

Dam. Or rather, when beneath yon ancient oak, 

The bow of Dapbinis, and the ſhafts you broke: 

When the fair boy receiv'd the gift of right ; 

And, but for miſchief, you had dy'd for ſpite. 

Mzx. What nonſcnſe would the fool thy maſter 


ate, 
ah ts bee 
Did I not ſee you, raſcal, did 1 not? 
When you lay ſnug to ſnap young Damon's goat ? 
His mungrel bark d, I ran to his relief, 
* he = ſtop the 


Diſcover'd, and deſeated of your prey, 

You ſkulk d behind the fence, and ſneak'd away. 
Dau. An boneſt man may freely take his own ; 

The goat was mine, by ſinging fairly won. 

A ſolemn match was made; he loſt the prize. 

Aſk Damon, aſk if he the debt denies ; 

I think he dares not; if he does, he lyes. 


Mzx. Thou fing with him, thou booby ! never 


Was ſo 12 to touch that blubher'd lip: 

Dnnce at the beſt; in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd 

To tickle, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. 

Dam. To bring it to the trial, will you dare 

Our pipes, our {kill, our voices, to compare ? 

My brinded heifer to the ſtake I lay; 

Two thriving calves ſhe ſuckles twice a day 

And twice beſides her beaſtings never fail 

To ſtore the dairy with a brimming pail. 

Now back your finging with an equal ſtake. 
Mr. That ſhould be ſeen, if I had one to make 

You know too well 1 feed my father's flock : 

What can I wager from the common ſtock : 

A ſtepdame too I have, a curſed ſhe, 


country raillery, reſolve to try who has the m ff 
at a ſong; and accordingly make their ncizh 
Palemon judge of their performances : whe, after 
full hearing of beth parties, declares — unfit 


for the decifien of ſo weigity a controves an 
leaves the — — 
MENALCAS, DAM TAS, PALEMON. 


MENALCAS. 
H“ ous, won ſhepherd owns thoſe ragged 
— wh they are, he gave them me to 
Mex. 9 r 


Dan. 


While he Newzra courts, but courts in 

And fears that I the damſel ſhall obtain. 

Thou, varlet, doſt thy maſter's gains devour : 
Thou milk"ſt his ewes, and often twice an hour 
Of graſs and fodder thou defravud'ſt the dams ; 


And of their mother's dugs, tlie ſtarving lambs. 


2 


Who rules my hen-peck'd fire, and orders me. 
Both number twice a day the milky dams ; 

At once ſhe takes the tale of all the lambs. 

But fince you wili be mad, and fince you may 
Suſpe& my courage, if I ſhould not lay, 

The pawn J proffer ſhall be full as good: 

Two bowls I have, well turn'd of beechen wood; 
Both by divine Alcimedon were made : 
To neither of them yet the lip is laid ; 
The ivy's ſtem, its fruit, its foliage, lurk 

In various ſhapes around the Curious wank. 
Two figures on the ſides emboſs d a 
Conon, ,and, what's his came wen ends che 
ſptere, 

* ſne w d the ſeaſons of the ſliding year, 
Inſtructed in his trade the labouring ſwain, 

And when to rcap, and when to ſow the grain ? 

Dam. —.— I have two to match your pair, at 
The wood the ſame, from the ſame hand they come: 
The kimbo handles ſeem with bears-foot carv d; 
Joo —— yet to table have been ſerv'd: 
heus on his lyre laments his love, 


encompalſs'd, and a dancing grove 
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Aut theſe, nor all the proffers you can make, 
Are worth the heifer which 1 ſet to ſtake. 
Mx. No more delays, vain boaſter, but begin: 
I propheſy before-hand I ſhall win. 
Palzzmon ſhall be judge how ill you rhyme : 
Il teach you how to brag another time. 
Daw. Rhymer, come on, and do the worſt you 
can: 
I fear not you, nor yet a better man. 
With filence, neighbour, and attention wait: 
For 'tis a buſineſs of a high debate. 
Par. Sing then; the ſhade affords a proper 


Pace; 
The trees are cloath'd with leaves, the fields with 


graſs ; 
The bloſſoms blow; the birds on buſhes fing ; ” 
And nature has accompliſh'd all the fpring. 
The challenge to Damætas ſhall belong, 
Mznalcas ſhall ſuſtain liis under-ſong : 
Each in his turn your tuncſul numbers bring; 
By turns the tuneful Muſes love to ſing. 

Dam. From the great Father of the gods above 
My Muſe begins ; for all is full of Jove ; 
To Jove the care of heaven and earth belongs ; 


My flocks he blefſes, and lic loves my ſongs. 
Mrx. Me Phcebus loves; for he my Muſe in- 
ſpires ; , 
And in her ſongs, the warmth he gave, requires. 
For him the god of ſhepherds and their 
My bluſhing hyacinths and my bays I keep. 
Dau. My Phyllis me with pelted apples plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanton hit s: 
And wiſhes to be ſeen, before ſhe flies. 
Mex. But fair Amyntas comes unaſk'd to 
me, | 
And offers love; and fits upon my knee : q 
Not Delia to my dogs is known fo well as he. 
Dan. To the dear miftreſs of my love-ſick 
mind, 
Her ſwain a pretty preſent has deſign'd : 
I ſaw two ſtock-doves billing, and ere long 
Will take the neſt, and hers ſhall be the young. 
Mx. Ten ruddy wildings in the wood I found, 
And ſtood on tip- toes, reaching from the ground; 
I ſent Amyntas all my preſent ſtore ; 
And will, to-morrow, ſend as many more. 
Dam. The lovely maid lay panting in my arms 
And all ſhe ſaid and did was full of charms. 
Winds, on your wings to heaven her accents bear 
Such words as heaven alone is fit to hear. 
Mx. — * what avails it me, my love's de- 
icht, 
To call you mine, when abſent from my ſight 
I hold the nets, while you pur ive the prey; 
And muſt not ſhare the dangers of the day. 
Dau. 1 keep my birth-day: ſend my Phillis 
home bl 
At ſhearing-time, Iolas, you may come. 
Mex. With Phyllis I am more in grace 


Her ſor > Lid | 
row did my parting Reps purſue : 
Adieu, my dear, ſhe ſaid, a long adieu! 


| 
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Dam. The nightly wolf is baneful to the fold, 
Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold ; 
But from my frowning fair, more ills I find 
Than from the wolves, and ſtorms, and winter- 


wind. 
Mx. The kids with pleaſure browſe the buſhy 


n, 
e grateful to the ſwelling grain: 
To teeming ewes the ſallowꝰ's tender tree; 
But more than all the world my love to me. 
Dam. Pollio my rural verſe vouchſaſes to read: 
A heiſcr, Muſes, for your patron breed. 
Mx. My Pollo writes himſelf; a bull he 


bred 
With ſpurning heels, and with a butting head. 

Dam. Who Pollio loves, and who his Muſe ad- 

mires, 
Let Pollio's fortune crown his full defires. 
Let myrrh inſtead of thorn his fences fill; 
And ſhowers of honey from his oaks diſtil. 

Mzx. Who hates not living Bavius, let him be 
(Dead Mevius) damn'd to love thy works and thee : 
The fame ill taſte of ſenſe would ſerve to join 
Dog-foxes in the yoke, and ſhear the ſwine. 

Dam. Ye boys who pluck the flowers, and ſpoil 

the ſpring, 
Beware the ſecret ſnake that ſhoots a ſting. 
Mx. Graze not too near the banks, my jolly 


ſh 
The os 
Sce, they have caught the father of the flock, 
Who dries his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. 
Dan. W 
* 
Anon I'll waſh them in the ſhallow brook. 
Men. To fold, my flock; when milk is dry'd 
with heat, 
In vain the milk-maid tugs an empty teat. 
Dau. How lank my bulls from plenteous paſ- 
ture come ! 
But love, that drains the herd, deſtroys the groom. 
Mex. My flocks are free from love; yet look ſo 
thin, 
Their bones are barely cover'd with their ſkin, 
What magic has bewitch'd the wooly dams, 


| And what illeye beheld the tender lambs ? 


Dam. Say, where the round of heaven which 
all contains, 
To three ſhort ells on carth our ſight reftrains, 
Tell that, and riſe a Phoebus for thy pains 
Mrn. Nay, tcll me firſt, in what new region 
ſprings 
A flower that bears inſcrib'd the names of kings: 
And thou ſhalt gain a preſent as divine 


As Phœbus' ſelf; for Phyllis ſhall be thine. 
Par. So nice a difference in your ſinginę lies, 

That both have won, or both deferv'd, the prize. 

Reſt equal happy both ; and all who prove 

The bitter ſweets and pains of love. 

Now dam the ditches, and the floods reſtrain : 

Their moiſture has already drench'd the plac, 


Rr 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


The Poet celebrates the birth-day »f Salonius, the ſon of 


£5 


Pollia, born in the conjulſhip of his father, 
taking of Salone, a city in Dalmatia. 
tie werſcs are tranſlated from one of the Sibyli, tolo 
prepheſied of tur Savicur"s birth. 


ICILIAN Muſe, begin a loftier ſtrain 
kJ Though lowly ſhrubs and trees that ſhade the 


plain, 
Delight not all; Sicilian Muſe, 


To make the vocal woods deſerve a conſul's care. | 


Tune laſt great age, foretold by ſacred rhymes, 


Renews its finiſhed courſe ; Saturnian times 
Roll round again, and mighty years, begun 
From their firſt orb, in radiant circles run. 
The baſe degenerate iron offspring ends ; 
A golden progeny from heaven deſcends : 
O chaſte Lucina, ſpeed the mother's pains ; 
And haſte the glorious birth; thy own Apollo 
reigns ! 
The lovely boy, with his auſpicious face ! 
Shall Pollio's conſulſhip and triumph grace ; 
Majeſtic months ſet out with him to their ap- 
pointed race. 
The father banith*d virtue ſhall reſtore, 
And crimes ſhall threat the guilty world no more. 
The fon ſhall lead the life of gods, and be 
By gods and heroes ſeen, and gods and heroes ſee. 
The jarring nations he in peace ſhall bind, 
And with paternal virtues rule mankind. 
Unbidden carth ſhall wreathen ivy bring 
And fragrant herbs (the promiſes of ſpring), 
As her firſt offerings to her infant king. bg 
The goats, with ſtrutting dugs, ſhall homeryard 
ſpeed, 
And lowing herds ſecure from lions ſeed. 
His cradle ſhall with rifing flowers be crown'd ; 
The ſerpent's brood ſhall die: the ſacred ground 
Sliatl weeds and poiſonous plants refuſe to bear, 
Each common buſh ſhall Syrian roſes wear. 
Put when heroic verſe his youth ſhall raiſe, 
And form it to hereditary praiſe, 
Unlabour'd harveſts ſhall the fields adorn, 
And cluſter*d grapes ſhall bluſh on every thorn. 
The knotted oaks ſhall ſhowers of honcy weep, 
And through the matted graſs the liquid gold ſha!l 
creep. 
Yet, of old fraud ſome footſteps ſhall remain, 
The merchant ſtill ſhall plough the deep ſor gain: 
Creat cities ſhall with walls be compaſs d round; 
And ſharpen'd ſhares ſhall vex the fruitful ground, 
Another Typhis ſhall new ſeas explore, 
Another Argos land the chicfs upon th* Iberian ſhore, 
Another Helen other wars create, 
And great Achilles urge the Ioan fite, 
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But when to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grow, 

The greedy ſailor ſhall the ſeas forego ; 

No keel ſhall cut the waves for foreign ware; 

For every ſoil ſhall every product bear. 

The labouring hind his oxen ſhall disjoin, 

No plough ſhall hurt the glebe, no pruning-hook 
the vine, 

Nor woo! ſhall in diſſembled colours ſhine ; 

But the luxurious father of the fold, 

With native purple, or unborrow'd gold, 

Beneath his pompovs fleece ſhall proudly ſweat ; 

And under Tyrian robes the lamb ſhall bleat. 

The Fates, when they this happy web have ſpun, 

Shall bleſs the ſacred clue, and bid it ſmoothly run. 

Mature in years, to ready honours move, 

O of celeſtial ſeed | O foſter ſon of Jove ! 

See, labouring Nature calls thee to ſuſtain 

The nodding frame of heaven, and earth, and main; 

See, to their baſe reſtor' d, earth, ſeas, and air, 

And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks ap- 
pear. 

To fing thy praiſe, would heaven my breath pro- 


Inſuſing ſpirits worthy ſuch a ſong ; 

Not Thracian Orpheus ſhould tranſcend my lays, 
Nor Linus, crown'd with never-fading bays; 
Though each his heavenly parent ſhould inſpire ; 
The Muſe inſtru the voice, and Phcebus tune the 


hre. 

Should Pan contend in verſe, and thou my theme, 

Arcadian judges ſhould their God condemn. 

Begin, auſpicious boy, to caſt about 

Thy infant eyes, and, with a ſmile, thy moticr 
fingle out; 

Thy mother well deſerves that ſtort delight, 

The nauſeous qualms of ten long months and trave 
to requite. 

Then ſmile ; the frowning infant's doom is read, 

No god ſhall crown the board, nor goddefs bleſs tiit 
bed. | 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Aſotſus and Menaicas, two very expert ſpepherds at a 
ſong, begin by one conſent to the memory of Dapluis; 
0049 is ſuppoſed, by the beft critics, to repreſent Julius 
Cæſar. Mapſus laments {is death, Meialcas fro- 
claims kis dromity : the <vhole Eclogue conſiſting of 
an clegy and an apetleg . 


| 


1 


OINcE on the downs our ſioc!:s together ſced, 

And ſince my voice can match your tuneiul 
reed. 

; Why fit v nc beneath the yrateful ſhale, : 

Which hazle:, nucrmin'd with zi, have made? 
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Mors. Whether you pleaſe that ſylvan ſcene to Whoſe flock excell'd the faireſt on the plains, 


take 
Where whiſtling winds uncertain ſhadows make : 
Or will you to the cooler ſhades ſucceed, 
Whoſe mouth the curling vines have overſpreac ? 


Bur leſs than he himſelf ſurpaſs d the ſwains. 

Me. O heavenly poet! ſuch thy verſe appears, 
So ſweet, ſo charming to my raviſh'd ears, 
as to the weary ſwain with cares oppret, 


Mex. Your merit ard yo.r years command} Beneath the ſylvan ſhade, refreſhing reſt : 


the choice : 
Amyntas only rivals you in voice. 


As to the fev*riſh traveller, when firſt 
He finds a cryttal ſtream to quench his thirſt. 


Mors. What will not that preſuming ſhepherd] in ſinging, as in piping, you excel; 


dare, 


And ſcarce your maſter could perform ſo well. 


Who thinks his voice with Phoebus may compare? O fortunate young man! at leaſt your lays 
Mex. Bezin you firſt; if either Alcon's praiſe, | Are next to his, and claim the ſecond praiſe, 


Or dying Phyllis, have irfpir'd your lays: 
If her you mourn, or Codrus you commer.d, 
Begin, and Tityrus your focht ſhall tend. 

Mors. O ſhall ] rather the ſad verſe repeat, 
Which on the beec!:'s bark I lately writ : 
I writ, and ſung b-twixt ; now bring the ſwain 


duch as they are, my rural ſongs I join, 

| To raite our Dephnis to the powers divine; 

For Daphnis was ſs good to love whate'er was 
mine. 


Mors. How is my ſoul with ſuch a promi 
rais'd! 


Whoſe voice you boat, and let him try the ſtrain. jor hoth the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 
Mzx. Such as the firub to the tall olive ſhows,; And Stimichon has often made me long 


Or the pale fallow to the Hluſhing roſe ; 
Such is his voice, if 1 can judze aright, 
Compar*d to thine, in ſweerneſs and in height. 


To hear like him, fo ſoft, ſo ſveet a ſong. 


Mx. Daphnis, the gueſt of heaven, with won- 
dering eyes 


Mors. No more, but fit and hear the promis'd Views in tle milky way the ſtarry ſkies. 


lay, 
The gloomy grotto makes a doubtful day. 
The nymphs about the breathleſs body wait 
Of D.phnis, and lament his cruel fate. 
The trees and floods were witneſs to tlieir tears: 
At length the rumour reach*d his motier's cars. 
The wretched parent, with a pious haſte, 
Came running, and his lifeleſs limbs embrac'd. 


She rent her garments, and ſhe tore her hair: 


And far bercath lum, from the ſhining ſphere, 

Beholds the moving clouds, and rolling year. 

For this, wth che arſul cries the woods reſound ; 

Thie purple ſpring arrays the various ground; { 

The yymp's and ſhepherds dance; and Pan him- 
ſelf is crown'd. 

The wolf no longer prowls for nightly ſpoils, 

Nor bircs the fpringes fear, nor ſtags the.toils : 


His mother's milder beams and peaceſul influence. 


She figh'd, ſhe ſobb'd, and, furious with deſpair, { i or Daphmis reigns above, and deals from thence 


Accuſing all tae gods, and every ſtar. 

The ſwains forgot their ſheep, nor near the brink 
Of running waters brought their herds to drink. 
The thirſty cattle, of themſelves, abſtain'd 

From water, ard thcir grafly fare diſdain'd. 

The death of Daphnis woods and hills deplore, 
They caſt tut ſound to Lybia's deſert ſhore ; 
The Libyan lyons hear, and hearing roar. 

Fierce tigers [aphnis taugit the yoke to bear; 
And firſt with curling ivy dreſs d the ſpear ; 
Daphnis did rites to Bacchus firſt ordain 

And holy revels for his reeling train. 

As vines the trees, as grapes the vines adorn, 

As volts the herds, and nelds the yeliow corn: 
So hriglit a ſplencor, ſo divine a grace, 

The glorious Daphnis caſt on his illuſtrious race. 
When envious Fate the godlike Dapimis took, 
Our guardian Gods the fields and plains forſook : 
Pales no longer ſwell'd the tecming grain, 

Nor Phœbus ſed his oxen on the plain; 

No fruitful crop the fickly fields return; 

But oats ard darnel choke the riting corn. 


The mountain-tops unſhorn, the rocks rejoice ; 

| The lowly ſhrubs partake of human voice. 

Aſſenting nature with a gracious nod, 

Proclaims him, and falutes the new-admitted God. 

Be ſtill propitious, ever good to thine ; 

Behold four hallow'd altars we defign ; 

And two to thee, and two to Phœbus riſe ; 

On both are offer'd annual facrifice. 

The holy prieſts, at each returning year, 

Two tow]; of milk and two of oil ſhall bear; 

And I myſclf the gueſts with friendly bowls will 
cheer. 

Two goblets will 1 crown with ſparkling wine, 

The generous vintage of the Chian vine; 

Theſe will I pour tothee, and make the nectar 
thine. 

In winter ſhall the genial feaſt be made 

Before the fire; by ſummer in the ſhade. 

Damztas ſhall perſorm the rites divine: 

And Lictian /Egon in the ſong ſhall join. 

Alphctibeus, tripping, ſhall advance; 

And mimic ſatyrs in his antic dance. 


And where the vales with violets once were crown'd,, When to the nymphs our annual rites we pay, 


Now krotty burrs and thorns diſgrace the ground. 


And when our fields with victims we ſurvey : 


Come, thep'1erds, come, and ftrow with leaves the While ſavage boars delight in ſhady woods, 


Pian; 
Such ſun-ra! rites your Daphnis did ordain. 
With cypreſs boughs the cryſtal ſountains hide, 
And ſoſtly let the running waters glide, 
A laſting monument to Naphnis raiſe, 
With this inſcription to record his praiſe : 
Naphnis, the ficld's delight, the ſnepherd's love, 
Renown'd on earth, and dcify'd above, 


And finny tiſh inhabit in the floods ; 

While becs on Thyme, and locuſts ſeed on dew, 
Thy gratctul ſwains theſe honours ſhall renew. 

Such honours as we pzy to powers divine, 

To Bacchus and to Ceres, ſhall be thine. 

Such annual honovrs ſhall be givin, and thou 

| halt hear and ſhail condemn thy ſuppliants to their 
vo. 
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Mors. What preſent worth thy verſe can Mop- 

ſus find 

Not the ſoft whiſpers of the ſouthern wind, 

That play through trembling trees delight me 
more; 

Nor murmuring billows on the ſounding ſhore; 

Nor winding ftreams that through the valley glide ; 

And the ſcarce-cover*d pebbles gently chide. 

Receive you firſt this tuneful pipe; the ſame 

That play*d my Corydon's unhappy flame. 

The ſame that ſung Newra's conquering eyes; 

And, had the judge been juſt, had won the prize, 

Mors. Accept from me this ſheephook, in 
exchange, 

The handle braſs, the knobs in equal range. 

Antigenes, with kiſſes, often try' d 

To beg this preſent in his beavuty's pride; 

When youth and love are hard to be deny d. 

But what I could refuſe to his requeſt, 

Is yours unaſk'd, for you deſerve it beſt. 


— — O—___C___——— — 


THE 
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SI 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Two young erds, Chromis and Mnaſylus, having 
been often promijed a Jig by Siienus, chance to catch 
Aim aſleep in this paſtoral ; 
and foct, and then claim his promiſe. Silenus, find- 
ing they would Le put off no longer, begins his ſung, 
in wohich he deſcribes the formation of the univerſe, 
and the original of animals, according to the Epicu- 
can fhilojophy; and then runs through the maß 
furpriſing transſurmations wv/ick have bappened in 


| 


| 


| 


3 where they bind kim hand 


nature ſence her birth. This Paſtoral was Gefigned 


as 4 compliment to Syro the Epicurean, woho in- 
firnted Virgil and Farus in the principles of that 


thilejuphy. Silemus afis as tuter, Chromis and 


Mac ſyius as the two fupils. 


1 FIRST transſerr'd to Rome Sicilian ſtrains; 

Nor bluſh'd the Doric Muſe to dwell on Man- 
tuan plains. 

But when I try d her tender voice, too 

And fighting kings, and bloody battles ſung ; 

Apollo check'd my pride: and bade me feed 

My fattening flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 

Admoniſh'd thus, while every pen prepares 

To write thy praiſes, Varus, and thy wars, 

My paſtoral Muſe her humble tribute brings ; 

And yet not wholly uninſpir'd ſhe fings. 

For all who read, and, reading, not diſdain 

Thefe rural poems, and their lowly ſtrain, 


| 
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The name of Varus, oft inſcrib'd ſhall ſee, 

In every grove, and every vocal tree ; 

And all the ſylvan reign ſhall ſing of thee. 

Thy name, to Phoebus and the Muſes 

Shall in the front of every page be ſhown ; 

For he who fines thy praiſe, ſecures his own. 
Proceed my Muſe: Two Satyrs, on the ground, 
Stretch'd at his cafe. their fire Silenus found. 
Dos'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load, 
They found him ſnoring in his dark abode ; 

And ſeiz'd with youtnr̃ul arms the drunken god. 
His roſy wreath was dropt not long before, 

Borne by rhe tide of wine, and floating on the floor, 
His empty cann, with cars half worn away, 

Was hung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the 


day. 
Invaded thus, ſor want of better bands, 
His they unſtring, and bind his hands : 
For, by the fraudful god deluded long, 
They now reſolve to have their promis'd ſong. 
Egle came in, to make their party good; 
The faireſt Nais of the neighbouring fl. od, 
And, while he ſtares aroand, with ſtupid eyes, 
His brows with berries, and his temples dyes. 
He finds the fraud, and, with a ſmile, demands 
On what deſign the boys l: ad bound his hands. 
* Looſe me, he cry'd, © *twas impudence to find 
A ſleeping god, tis ſacrilege to bind, 
To you the promis'd poem I will pay; 
The nymph ſhall be rewarded in her way.“ 
He rais'd his voice ; and ſoon a numerous throng 
Of tripping Satyrs crowded to the ſong ; 
And ſylvan Fauns, and ſavage beaſts advanced. 
And nodding foreſts to the numbers danced. 
Not by Hæmonian hills the Thracian bard, 
Nor awful Phozbus was on Pindus heard, 
With deeper filence, or with more regard. 
He ſung the ſecret ſeeds of Nature's frame; 
How ſcas, and earth, and air, and active flame, 
Fell through the mighty void, and in their fall 
Were blindly gather*d in this goodly ball. 
The tender foil then, ſtiffening by degrees, 
Shut from the bounded earth, the bounding ſeas. 
Then carth and ocean various forms diſcloſe ; 
And a new ſun to the new world aroſe. 
And miſts condens d to clouds obſcure the ſky ; 
And clouds diffolv'd, the thirſty ground ſupply. 
The rifing trees the lofty mountains grace : 
The lofty mountains feed the ſavage race, 
Yet few, and ſtrangers, in th* unpeopled place. 
From thence the birth of man the ſong purſued, 
And how the world was loſt, and how rene d. 
The reign of Saturn, and the golden age ; 
Prometheus? theft, and Jove's avenging rage. 
The cries of Argonaut for Hylas drown'd ; 
With whoſe ted name the ſhores reſound. 
Then mourns the madneſs of the Cretan queen : 
Happy for her if herds had never been. 
What fury, wretched woman, ſeiz'd thy breaſt ? 
The maids of Argos (though, with rage poſſeſs'd, 
Their imitated lowings fill*d the grove) 
Yet ſhunn'd the guilt of thy erous love. 
Nor ſought the youthful huſband of the herd, 
—_ - yokes on their own necks they 

rd ʒ 

And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth fore- 


| heads rear*d, | 
* 
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Ah, wretched queen ! you range the pathleſs wood; Both young Arcadians, both alike inſpi 


White on a flowery bank he chews the cud : 

Or ſleeps in ſhades, or through the foreſt roves ; 
And roars with anguiſh for his abſent loves. 

Ye nymphs, with toils his foreſt-walk ſurround, 
And trace his wandering footſteps on the ground. 
But ah! perhaps my paſſion he diſdains, 

And courts the milky mothers of the plains. 

We ſearch th* ungrateful fugitive abrcad ; 

While they at home ſuſtain his happy load. 

He ſung the lover's fraud; the longing maid, 
With golden fruit, like all the ſex, betray'd; 
The fiſters mourning ſor the brother's loſs ; 
Their bodies hid in barks, and furr'd with moſs, 
How each a riſing alder now appears: 

And o'er the Po diſtils her gummy tears. 

Then ſung, how Gallus by a Muſe's hand 

Was led and welcom'd to the ſacred ftrand. 
The ſenate, riſing to ſalute their gueit ; 

And Linus thus their gratitude 2xprefs'd, 
Receive this preſent, by the Muſes made ; 

The pipe on which th* Aſcrzan paſtor play d; 
With which of old he charm'd the ſavage train, 
And call'd the mountain aſhes to the plain. 

Sing thou on this, thy Phoebus ; and the wood 
Where once his fane of Parian marble ftood. 

On this his ancient oracles rehearſe, 

And with new numbers grace the God of verſe. 
Why ſhould I ſing the double Scylla's fate, 

The firſt by love transform*d, the laſt by hate. 
A beauteous maid above, but magic artz 

With barking dogs deform*d her nether parts: 
What vengeance on the paſſing fleet ſhe pour'd, 
The maſter frighted, and the mates devour d. 
Then raviſh'd Philomel the ſong expreſt ; 

The crime reveal'd ; the fiſters cruel feaſt : 

And how in fields the lapwing Terevs reigns ; 
The warbling nightingale in woods complains. 
While Progne makes on chimney-tops her moan ; 
And hovers o'er the palace once her own. 
Whatever ſongs beſides, the Delphian God 

Had taught the laurels, and the Spartan flood, 
Silenus ſung; the vales his voice rebound, 

And carry to the ſkies the ſacred ſound. 


To call his counted cattle from the plain : 


To ſing and anſwer as the ſong requir d. 
Daphnis, as umpire, took the middle feat ; 
And fortune thither led my weary feet. 
For while I fenc'd my myrtles from the cold, 
The father of my flock had wander'd from the fold. 
Of Daphnis I enquir*d ; he, ſmiling, ſaid, 
Diſmiſs your ſear, and pointed where he ſed. 
Apt, if no greater cares diſturb your mind, 
it here with us, in covert of the wind. 
Your lowing heifers, of their own accord, 
At watering time will ſcek the neighbouring ford 
Here wanton Mincius winds along the meads, 
And ſhades his happy banks with bending reeds : 
And ſee from yon old oak, that mates the ſkies, 
How black the clouds of ſwarming bees ariſe. 
What ſhould 1 do ! nor was Alcippe nigh, 
Nor abſent Phyllis could my care fupply, 
To houſe, and feed by hand my weaning lambs, 
And drain the ſtrutting udders of their dams ? 
| Grear was the ſtriſe betwixt the ſinging ſwains: 
| And I preſerr'd my pleaſure to my gains. 
Alternate rhyme the ready champions choſe : 
Theſc Corydon rehears'd, and Thyrſis thoſe. 
Cor. Ye muſes, ever fair and ever young, 
Aſſt my numbers, and inſpire my ſong. 
With all my Codrus O inſpire my breaſt, 
for Codrus, after Phoebus, ſimgs the beſt. 
Or if my wiſhes have preſum'd too high, 
And ſtretch'd their bounds beyond mortality, 
The praiſe of artful numbers I reſign : 
| And hang my pipe upon the ſacred pine. 
Tur. Arcadian ſwains, your youthful port 
crown 


With ivy wreaths ; though ſurly Codrus frown. 
Or if he blaſt my Muſe with envious praiſe, 
Then fence my brows with amulets of bays ; 
Left his ill arts or his malicious tongue 
Should poiſon or bewitch my growing ſong. 
Cor. "Theſe branches of a ſtag, this tuſky boar 
(The firſt eſſay of arms untry'd before) 
Young Mycon offers, Delia, to thy ſhrine ; 
But ſpeed his hunting with thy power divine. 
Thy ſtatue then of Parian ſtone ſhall ſtand ; 


Taxyr. This bowl of milk, theſe cakes, (our 


And now the ſetting ſun had warn'd the ſwain | Thy legs in buſkins with a purple band. 


Vet ftill uM unweary d fire purſues the tuneful 


n. 
Till unperceiv'd the heavens with ſtars were hung 
And ſudden night ſurpriz d the yet unfiniſh'd ſong. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
Meloberus here gives 2 the relation of a 


country fare, ) 
For thee, Priapus, yearly we prepare, 


:| Becavſe a little garden is thy care. 


{But it the falling lambs increaſe my fold, 
Thy marble ſtatue ſhall be turn'd to gold. 
Cor. Fair Calatea, with thy filver feet, 
O, whiter than the ſwan, and more than Hybla ſweet, 
Tall as a poplar, taper as the bole, 
Come, charm thy ſhepherd, and reſtore my ſoul. 
ome when my lated ſheep at night return; 
And crown the ſilent hours, and ſtop the roſy morn. 
Tu vx. May I become as ahject in thy ſight, 
As ſea-weed on the ſhore, and black as night: 
Rough as a bur, deform'd like him who chaws 
Sardinian herbage to contract his jaws ; 


p poetical 
conteſt betwveen Thyrſis and Corydon; at which le Such and ſo monſtrous let thy ſwain appear, 
kimjelf and Daphnis were preſent z <v/u both declared If one day's abſence looks not like a year. 
Hence from the field for ſhame : the flock deſerves 
No better feeding, while the ſhepherd ftarves. 
| Cor. Ye moſly ſprings, inviting eaſy ſleep, 
I” trees, whoſe leafy ſhades thoſe moſſy fountains 


fer Corydon. 


ENEATH a holm, repait'd two jolly ſwains; 
. goats together graz d che 
Plans; f 


keep, 
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Defend my flock ; the ſummer heats are near, 
And bloſſoms on the ſwelling vines appear. 
Tura. With heapy fires our chearful hearth is 
crown'd ; 
And firs for torches in the woods abound : 

We fear not more the winds, and wintry cold, 
Than ftreams the banks, or wolves the bleating fold. 
Cox. Our woods with juniper and cheſnut- 

crown'd ; 
With falling fruits and berries paint the ground ; 
And laviſh Nature laughs, and ftrows her ſtores 
around. 
But if Alexis from our mountains fly, 
Ev'n runding rivers leave their channels dry. 
Tu vn. Parch'd are the plains, and frying is the 
field, 
Nor withering vines their juicy vintage yield. 
But if returning Phyllis bleſs the plain, 
The graſs revives ; the woods are green again; | 
And Jove deſcends in ſhowers of kindly rain. 
Cor. The poplar is by great Alcides worn; 
The brows of Phoebus his own bays adorn ; 
The branching vine the jolly Bacchus loves; 
The ian queen delights in myrtle groves. 
With hazle Phyllis crowns her flowing hair; 
And while ſhe loves that common wreath to 


wear, 
Nor bays, nor myrtle boughs, with hazle ſhall 
=, 

Tu vn. The towering aſh is faireſt in the woods; 
In garden pines, and pop lars by the floods; 

But if my Lycidas will cafe my pairs, 

And often viſit our forſaken plains, 

To him the towering aſh ſhall yield in woods ; 
In gardens pines, and poplars by the floods. 

Mz. Theſe rhymes I did to memory comment, 
When vanquiſh'd Thyrſis did in vain contend ; 
Since when *tis Corydon among the ſwains, 

Young Corydon without a rival reigns. 


— ..... ——— — 


THE | 

LAGUTH PAST ORALT; 
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PHARMACEUTRIA. 


THE ARCUMEN T 


This Paſtoral contains tie forgs of Damen and A'- 
pheſiberus. Tic ff, of them {+ :va.'s the Ieſs of Vi, 
miflreſs, and repines at the fucce's of I rival - 

s. The other repeats the charms of ſome En- 
chantreſs, 20e endJeawoured, by ler ſpelis and ma- 
gic, to male Dar unit in love with ker. 


HE movurnful Muſe of two deſpalring ſwains, 
e love r23e&ed, and the lover”; pains, 
To which the ſage lynxes liſtening food, 
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The hungry herd their nce ul food refuſe ; 
Ot two deſpairing ſwains I fing the monrnful Muſe. 


Great Pollio, thou for whom thy Rome prepares 
The ready triumph of thy finiſh'd wars, 
Whether Timavus or th” Illyrian coaſt, 
Whatever land or ſea thy preſence toaſt ; 
Is there an hour in fate reſerv'd for me, 


To ſing thy deeds in numbers worthy thee ? 


in numbers like to thine, could I rehearſe 


Thy loity trazic ſcenes, thy labour'd verſe ;; 


Thc world another Sophocles in thee, 

Another Homer ſhould behold in me: 

Amidſt thy laurels let this ivy twine, 

Thine was my earlieft Muſe ; my lateſt ſhall be 
thine. f 

Scarce from the world the ſhades of night with. 

drew; ; ; 

Scarce were the flocks reireſh'd with morning dew, 

When Damon, ſtretch'd beneath an olive ſhade, 

And wiidly ſtarting upwards, thus inveigh'd 

Againſt the conſcious gods, and curs'd the crue] 
maid ; 

Star of the morning, why doſt thou delay? 

Come Lucifer, drive on the lagging day? 

hit 1 my Niſa's perjur'd faith deplore ; 

Witneſs, ye Powers, by whom ſhe falſely ſwore ! 

The gods, alas! are witneſſes in vain ; 

Yer ſhall my dying breath to heaven complain 

Begin with me my flute, the ſweet - Manalian 

. Nrain. 

The pines of N nalus, thr vocal grove, 

Are ever full of ve:{:, and full of love: | 

They hear the hinds, tlicy hear their God com- 
plain; 

Who ſuffer'd not the reeds to riſe in vain. 

Begin with me, my f:ute, the ſweet Mænalian 
ſtrain. 

Mopſus triumphs ; he weds the willing fair: 
When ſuch is Niſa's choice, what lover can deſpair! 
Now griftons joins with mares ; another age 
Shall ſee the hound and hind their thirſt aſſwage 
Promiſcuous at the ſpring: prepare the lights, 

O Mopſus ! and perform the hridal rites. 

Scatter thy nuts among, the ſcrambling boys : 

Tine is the night, and thine the nuptial joys. 

For rhee the ſun declines: O happy ſwain! 

Begin wit! ine, my flute, the ſweet Mænalian ſtrain 

O, Nita! juttly to thy choice condemn'd ! 

nom liaſt thou taken, whom haſt thou contemn'd 
For lim, thou haſt refus'd my browſing herd, 


could my thick eye-brows, and my ſhagzy beard. 


Untappy Damon fighs, and fings in vain : 

White Niſa thini.s no God regard's a lover's pain. 

Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mænalian 
ſtrain. 

I view da thee firſt, how iatal vas the view 
an id thee where the rudty wildings grew 
i143 on the planicd hedge, and wet with morn- 

ing dew. 
Then ſcarce the ben ing branches I could win, 
The cailow dovn began to cloath my chin; 
I ſaw, I periih'd ; yet indulg'd my pain: 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mzralian ftrain. 

I know thee, love; in defarts thou wert bred 

And at the duzs of ſavage tigers fed: 


The river. to on heaps, and ſtopp'd the running 
fovd. © 


Alien of birth, vſurper of the p!2ins: 
Begin with me, my flute, the ſy-eet Manalian rains, 
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Relentleſs love the cruel mother led, 

The blood! of her unhappy babes to ſhed : 

Love lent the ſword ; the mother ſtruck the blow; 

Inbuman ſhe ; but more unhappy thou. 

Alien of birth, uſvrper of the plains : 

Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mænalian ftrains. 
Old doting Nature, change thy courſe anew : 

And let the treinbling lamb the wolf purſue : 

Let oaks now glitter with Heſperian fruit, 

And purple daffodils from alder ſhoot. 

Fat amber let the tamariſk diſtil: 

And hooting owls contend with ſwans in ſkill. 

Hoarſe Tityrus firive with Orpheus in the woods; 

And challenge fam'd Arion on the floor!s. 

Or, oh ! Jet nature ceaſe, and chaos reizn : 

Begin with me, my flute, the ſweet Mænalian rain. 
Let carrh be ſea ; and let the whelming tide 

The liſeleſs limbs of luckleſs Pamon hide: 

Farewell, ye ſecret woods and ſhady groves, 

Haunts of my youth, and conſcious of my loves 

From yon high cliff I plunge into the main; 

Take the laſt preſent of thy dying ſwain : 

And — filent flute, the ſweet Mzralian 


Now take your turns, ye Muſes, to rehearſe 
His friend's complaints; and mighty magic verſe. 
Bring running water, bind thoſe altars roun i 
With fillets ; and with vervain ſtrow the ground: 
Make fat with frankincenſe the ſacred fires, 

To re-inflame my Daphnis with defires. 

'Tis done, we want but verſe. Reſtore, my charms, 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 

Pale Phoebe, drawn by verſe from heaven deſcends ; 
And Circe chang*d with charms Ulytfes* friends. 
Verſe breaks the ground, and penetrates the brake, 
And in the winding cavern ſplits the ſnake. 

Verſe fires the frozen veins : reſtore, my charms, 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 

Around his waxen image firſt I wind 
Three woollen fillets, of three colours join'd : 
Thrice bind about his thrice-devoted head, 

Which round the ſacred altar thrice is led. 
Unequal numbers pleaſe the gods : my charms, 
Reftore my Daphnis to my longing arms. 

Knit 2 three knots the fillets, knit them 

raight; 

Then ſay, Theſe knots to love I conſecrate. 
Haſte, Amaryllis, haſte; reſtore, my charms, 
My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 

As fire this figure hardens, made of clay ; 
And this of wax with fire conſumes away; 
Such let the ſoul of cruel Daphnis be; 

Hard to the reſt of women ; ſoft to me. 

Crumble the ſacred mole of ſalt and corn, 

Next in the fire the bays with brimſtone burn. 

And while it crackles in the ſulphur, ſay, 

This, I for Daphnis burn; thus Daphmis burn away. 
This laurel is his fate : reftore, my charms, 

My lovely Daphnis to my longing arms. 

As when the raging heiſer, through the grove, 
Stung with defire, purſues her wandering love; 
Faint at the laſt, ſhe ſeeks the weedy pools 
Toquench her thirſt, and on the ruſhes rolls: 
Gaeleſs of night, unmindful to return; 

Such fruitleſs fires perfidious Daplinis burn. 
While 1 ſo ſcorn his love; reſtore my cliai ms, 
My lingering Daphnis to my longing arms. 
Ver. III. 
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Theſe s once were his; and left to me; 
The pledges of his promis'd loyalty :. 
Which underneath my threſhold 1 beſtow; 
Theſe pawns, O ſacred earth! to me my Daphris 
owe 


As theſe were his, ſo mine is he: my charms, 
Reſtore their lingering lord to my deluded arms. 

Theſe poiſonous plants, for magic uſe deſignꝰd. 
(The nobleſt and the beſt of all the baneſul- kind,) 
Old Mcoris brought me from the Pontic ſtrand, 
And cull'd the miſchief of a bounteous land. 
Smear*d with theſe powerful juices, on the plain 
He howls a wolf among the hungry train: 

And oft the mighty necromancer boaſts, 

With theſe, to call from tombs the ſtalking ghoſts ; 
And from the roots to tear the ſtanding corn, 
Which, whirl'd aloft, to diſtant fields is borne. 
Such is the ſtrength af ſpells : reſtore, my charms, 
My lingering Daplmis to my longing arms. 

Bear out theſc aſhes ; caſt them in the brook ; 
Caſt backwards o'cr your head, nor turn your look : 
Since neither gods, nor godlike verſe can move, 
Break out, ye ſmother*d fires, and kindle ſmother'd 

love. 
Exert your utmoſt power, my lingering charms, 
And force my Daphnis to my longing arms. 

Sec, while my laſt endeavours I delay, 

The waking aſhes riſe, and round our altars play! 
Run to the threſhold, Amaryllis; hark, 

Our Hylas opens, and begins to bark. 

Good heaven! may lovers what they wiſh believe; 
Or dream their wiſhes, and thoſe dreams deceive! 
No more, my Daphnis comes; no more, my charms; 
He comes, he runs, he leaps, to my deſiring arms. 
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THE 
NINTH PASTORAL. 


LYCIDAS AND MCRIS. 
THE ARGUMENT. 


When Virgil, by the fawour of Auguſtus, had reco- 
vered his fatrimory near Mantua, and went in hope 
to take poſſeſſion, he was in danger to be ſlain 7 
Arius the Centurion, to wwhom thoſe —_ wer? % 

ned by the Emperor, in reward of his ſer vice again 
<2 Cafe. This Paſtoral therefore is filled 
<vith complaints of his hard uſage; and the perſons 
introduced, are the Bailiff of Virgil, Maris, ard his , 
friend Lycidas. ; 


LYCIDAS. 


O, Meeris ! whither on thy way ſo faſt ? 
This leads to town. 
Mos. O Lycidas, at laſt 


The time is come I never thought to ſee, 
(Strange revolution for my farm and me) 


Ba 
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When the grim captain, in a ſurly tone, 
Cries out, Pack up, ye raſcals! and be gone. 
Kick'd out, we ſet the beſt face ont we cou'd, 
And theſe two kids t' appeaſe his angry mood 
I bear, of which the furies give him good 
Lyc. * country friends were told another 
» 
That from the ſloping mountain to the vale, 
And dodder*d oak, and all the banks along, 
Menalcas ſav'd his fortune with a ſong. 
Moa. Such was the news, indeed; but ſongs 
and rhymes | 
Prevail as much in theſe hard iron times, 
As would a plump of trembling fowl, that riſe 
Againſt an eagle ſouſing from the ſkies. 
And had not Phœbus warn'd me by the croak, 
Of an old raven, from a hollow oak, 
To ſhun debate, Menalcas had been ſlain, 
And Meeris not ſurviv'd him, to complain. 
Lyc, Now heaven deſend! could barbarous rage 
induce | 
The brutal ſon of Mars t' inſult the ſacred Muſe! 
Who then ſhould ſing the nymphs, or who rehearſe 
The waters gliding in a ſmoother verſe! 
Or Amaryllis praiſe, that heavenly lay, 
That ſhorten'd, as we went, our tedious way. 
O Tityrus, tend my herd, and ſeg thein ſed; 
To morning paſtures, evening waters, led : 
And ware the Lybian ridgel's butting head. 
Mozxr. Or what unfiniſh'd he to Varus read; 
Thy name, O Varus (if the kinder Powers 
Preſerve our plains, and ſhield the Mantuan towers, 
Obnoxious by Cremona's neighbouring crime, 
The wings of ſwans, and ſtronger pinion'd rhyme, 
Shall raiſe aloft, and ſoaring bear above a 
Th' immortal gift of gratitude to Jove. 
Lyc. Sing on, fing on, for I can ne*er be cloy'd, 


” 
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The Rar, whoſe rays the bluſhing grapes adorn, 
And ſwell the kindly ripening ears of corn. 
Under this influence graſt the tender ſhoot ; 
Thy childrens children ſhall enjoy the fruit. 
The reſt I have forgot, for cares and time 
Change all things, and untune my ſoul to rhyme: 
I could have once ſung down a ſummer*s ſun, 
But now the chime of poetry is done. 
My voice grows hoarſe; I ſeel the notes decay, 
As if the wolves had ſeen me firſt to-day. 
But theſe, aad more than I ro mind can bring, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to ſing. 
Lyc. Thuy faint excuſes but inflame me more; 
nd now the waves roll ſilent to the ſhore. 
Huſht winds the topmoſt branches ſcarcely bend, 
As if thy tuneſul ſong they did attend: 
Already we have half our way o'ercome ; 
Far off I can diſcern Bianor's tomb; 
Here, where the labourer's hands have form'd a 
bow'r 
Of wreathing trees, in ſinging waſte an hour. 


Reſt here thy weary limbs, thy kids lay down, 


We've day before us yet, to reach the town : 
Or if, ere night, the gathering clouds we ſcar, 
A ſong will help the beating ftorm to bear. 
And that thou may'ft not be too late abroad, 
Singing, I'll eaſe thy ſhoulders of thy load. 
Moznr. Ceaſe to requeſt me; let us mind our 
Way; 
Another ſong requires another day. 
When good Menalcas comes, if he rejoice, 
And find a friend at court, I' find a voice. 
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So may thy ſwarms the baleful eugh avoid: | 
So may thy cows their burden'd bags diftend, 
And trees to goats their willing branches beud. 
Mean as I am, yet have the Muſes made 
Me free, a member of the tuneful trade: 
At leaſt, the ſhepherds ſeem to like my lays, 
But I diſcern their flattery from their praiſc : | 
I nor to Cinna's ears, nor Varus* dare aſpire ; 
But gabble like a gooſe, amidſt the fwan-like qulre. 

Mozz. *Tis what I have been conning in my 


Nor are the verſes of a vulgar kind. 
What plcaſures can the tides with their hoarſe mur- 
mers make? 
See, on the ſhore inhabits purple ſpring, 
W here nightingales their love. fick ditty ſing ; 
See, meads with purling fireams, with flowers the 
The grottoes cool, with ſhady poplars crown'd, 
And creeping vines on arboumt *veav'd around. 
Come then, and leave the wave*'s tumultuous roar, 
Let the wild ſurges vainly beat the ſhore. 

Lyc. Or that ſweet ſong I heard with ſuch de- 
The ſame you ſung alone one ſtarry night; 
The tune I ſtul retain, hut not the words. 
Moztr. Vhy, Daptmis, doſt thou ſearch in ole 
records, 
To Fnow the ſ-aſons when the ers ariſe ? 
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SANE TALE WW LOH 
© By 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Gallu:, a great Patron of Virgil, and an excellent Porr, 
db wery deefily in fone aui one Cytheris, ohm 1e 
call: Lyceris, ard ue had foriaken him for the 
company of a joldier. The cet therefore ue. his 
friend Gallus retired! in tis height of melarchnly inte 
the ſo!.rrrdes of Arcadia (tle celebrated ſceue of 
Poſrcra's ); where he reproſerts him in a'wery lan- 
grifoirg corditivr, <eith all tic rural Defti-s abt 
him, pitying His hard uſage, end cendaling lis mile 


fer:me. 


"PHY ſacred ſucecur, Arctiiuia, bring, 


To crown my labour: tis the laft 1 ſing. 


Which proud Lycoris may with pity view; 
The Muſe is mournful, though the numbers few. 
Neſuſe me not a verſe, to grief and Gallus due. 


Come, Galatea, come, the ſeas ſorſake; 
ground, 
light; 
Sce Cæſa's lamp is lighted in the ſkies; 


So may thy fler ſtreams bencath* the ride, 
Unmix'd with briny ſcas, ſecurely glide, 


- 


Wondering they aſk'd from whence aroſe thy flame; 
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Sing then, my Gallus, and his hopeleſs vows : 

Sing, while my cattle crop the tender hrowſe. 

The vocal grove ſhall anſwer to the ſound, 
Wing, ... 
What lawns or woods withheld you from his aid, 
Ye nymphs, when Gallus was to love betray*d ; | 
To love, unpity'd by the cruel maid ? 

Nor ſteepy Pindus cou'd retard your courſe, 

Nor cleft Narnaſſus, nor th* Aonian ſource : 
Nothing that owns the Muſes cou'd ſuſpend 

Your aid to Gallus, Gallus is their friend. | 
For him the lofty laurels ſtand in tears, 

And hung with humid pearls the lowly ſhrub ap- 


pears. 
Mznalian pines the godlike ſwain bemoan ; 
When ſpread beneath a rock he figh'd alone ; { 
And cold Lyczus wept from every dropping ſtone. 
The ſheep ſurrcund the ſhepherd, as he lies: 

Bluſh not, ſweet poet, nor the name deſpiſe ; 

Along the ſtreams his fock Adonis fed ; 

And yet the queen of beauty bleſt his bed. 
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come, ſee what pleaſures in our plains abound; 


The woods, the fountains, and the flowery ground, 
As you are beavteous, were you half fo true, 


Here could 1 live, and love, and die with only you. 
Now I to fighting fields am ſent afar, 

And ftrive in winter camps with toils of war; 
While you, (alas, that 1 ſhould find it ſo !) 

To ſhun my fight, your native ſoil forego, 

And climb the frozen Alps, and tread th eternal 
ſnow. 

Ye froſts and ſnows, her tender body ſpare ; 

Thoſe are not limbs for ificles to tear. 

For me, the wilds and deſerts are my choice; 
The Muſes, once my care; my once harmonious 
voice. 

There will I ſing, forſaken and alone, | 
The rocks and hollow caves ſhall echo to my moan. 
The rind of every plart her name ſhall know ; 

And as the rind extends, the love ſhall grow. 


{Then on Arcadian mountains will I chace 


(Mix'd with the woodland nymphs) the ſavage race. 
Nor cold ſhall hinder me, with hors and bounds 


The ſwains and tardy neat- herds came, and laſt To thrid the thickets, or to leap the mounds. 
Menalcas, wet with beating winter maſt. And now methinks o'er Rteepy rocks I go, 


Yet more amaz'd, thy ov/n Apollo came. 
Fluſh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were his 


eyes: 
Is ſhe thy care? is ſhe thy care? he cries. 


And ruſh through ſounding woods, and bend the 
Parthian bow : 

As if with ſports my ſufferings I could caſe, 

Or by my pains the God of love appeaſe. 

My frenzy changes, I delight no more 


And for thy rival tempt the raging ſea, 

The forms of horrid war, and heaven's inclemency. 
Sylvanus came; his brows a country crown 

Of fennel, and of nodding lilies, drown. 

Great Pan arriv'd; and we bekcld him too. 

His cheeks and temples of vermillion hue. 

Why, Gallus, this immoderate grief, he cry'd: 
Think*f| thou that love with rears is ſatisfy'd ? 
The meads are ſooner drunk with morning dews 
The becs with flowery ſhrubs, the goats with browſe. 
Unmov'd, and with dejected eyes he movurn'd : 
Re paus'd, and then theſe broken worcs return'd. 
"11s paſt; and pity gives me no relief: 

But you, Arcadian ſwains, ſhall fing my grief: 
And on your hills my laſt complaints renew z 

So ſad a ſong is only worthy you. 

How light would lie the turf upon my breaft, 

Ii you my ſufferings in your ſongs expreR ? 

Ah ! that your birth and bufineſs had bcen mine; 
To penn the ſheep, and preſs the ſwelling vine! 
Had Phyllis or Amyntas caus'd my pain. 
Or any nymph, or ſhepherd on the plain, 

Though Phyllis brown, though black Anyntas were, 
Are violts not ſweet, becauſe not fair? 

Beneath the ſallows, and the ſhady vine, 

My loves had mix'd their pliant limbs with mine; 
Phyllis with myrtle wreaths had crown'd my hair, 


Thy falſe Lycoris flies thy love and thee : 5 


And ſoſt Amyntas ſung away my care. 


On mountain tops to chace the tuſky boar; 

No game but hopeleſs love my thoughts purſue : 

Once more, ye nymphs and ſongs, and ſounding woods, 
adicu. 

e alters not ſor us his hard decrees, : 

— though beneath the Thracian clime we freeze ; 

Or Italy's indulgent heaven forego ; 

And in mid-winter tread Sithonian ſnow. « 

Or when the barks of elms are ſcorcl;i*d, we keep 

On Meroc's burning plains the Libyan ſne p. 

In hell, and earth, and ſeas, and heav'n above; ' 

Love conquers all; and we muſt yield to love. 

My Muſes, here your ſacred raptures end: 

The verſe was what Fow'd my ſuffering friend. 

This while 1 ſung, my ſorrows I deceiv'd, 

And bending oſiers into baſkets weav'd. | 

The ſong, becauſe inſpir d by you, ſhall ſhine : 

And Gallus will approve, becauſe tis mine. 

Gallus, for whom my holy flames renew 

Each hour, and every moment riſe in view : 

As alders, in the ſpring, their boles extend; 

And heave ſo fiercely, that the bark they rend. 

Now let us riſe, for hoarſeneſs oft invades 

The ſinger's voice who ſings beneath the ſhades. 

From juniper unwholeſome dews diſtil, 

That blaſt the ſooty corn : the withering herbage 

kill: 


Away, my goats, away: for you have brows'd 
your fill, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The Poet, in the beginning of this Book, profound the 
general defign of each =. : and, after @ ſo em 
mwecation of all the Gods, who are any way relctes 
to his ſubjef?, he addreſſes himſelf in particular te 
Auguſtus, whom he compliments with druinity ; and 
after ftrikes into lis buſineſs. He fpezos the differen; 
kinds of tillage proper to different ſoils, traces out the 
eriginal of Agriculture, gives a catalogue cf the 
huſbandman's tools, ſpecifies the employmerts peculia, 
to cackh ſeaſen, dercribes the change: of the weather, 
with the figns in heaven and earth that forebede 
them, Inflances many of the prodigics that happened 
near the time of Julius Cæſar s death. Ana fbuts uy 
all with a ſupjlication to the gods for the jaſety « 
Huguſius, and the fre ion of Rome. 


HAT makes a plenteous harveſt, when to 


turn 
The fruitful ſoil, and when to ſow the corn ; 
The care of ſheep, of oxen, and of kine ; 
And how to raiſe on elms the teeming vire; 
The birth and genius of the frugal bee, 


C &. 


Ye Deities! who fields and plains protect, 
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Powerful of bleffings, which thou firew'ſt around, 


And with thy goddeſs mother*s myrtle crown d. 

Or wilt tt:0u, Cziar, chooſe the watery rewgn, 

To ſmooth the ſurges, and correct ihe main ? 

Then mariners, in forms, to thre tali pray, 

Ev'n utmoſt I hule ſhall thy ; oer wbey ; 

And Neptune ſhall reſign the taſces of the ſea. 

The watery virgins for tay bed flail ſtrive, 

And Tethys all her waves in Co v1y give. 

Or wilt thou hl:fs our ſummers - ith thy rays, 

And, ſeated nca the Balance, po.ic the days: 

Where in ti void of heaven a ſpace is free, 

Detwixt the Scorpion and the i. tor rhee. 

The Scorpior, ready to recer © ty 1w4, 

Yiel is half his region, ar d cor facts his claws, 

Whatever part of heaven t. ou ſhit 91am, 

For let not le picſume ©: ſoch a reign 

Nor let ſo dire a thirſt of ein ire move 

Ti, mind, to lcave thy! indred goris above. 

Thouch Greece admurcs Hiyfun's leſt retreat, 

Though Proferpine atiefts het Fen, itar, 

And, importun'c by Ceri, 10 ge oe. 

Prefers the ſie. us below 'o .!iufe abo e 

But tou, propitious Cæſar fue my courſe, 

And, to my bold endeavours, aud thy force. 

Pity the Poet's ann the Ploug man's cares, 

int-reſt thy g-eatneſs in or me atfarrs, 

And uſe thyſelt betimes to hear and grant our 
- prayers. 

} While yet the ſpring is young, while earth un- 

binc's 

Her frozen boſom to the weſtern winds 

While mountain ſnows diffotve againſt the ſun, 

And ftreams, yet new, ſrom precipices run; 

Ev*n in this early dawning of the year, 


zoad him till he groars beneath his toil, 


I fing, Mæcenas, and 1 fing to thee. op the plough, and yoke the ſturdy deer, 


Who rule the ſeaſons, and the year direct; 
Bacchus and ſoſtering Ceres, Powers divine. 
Who gave us corn for maſt, for water wine: 
Ye Fawns, propitious to the rural ſwains, 


Ye Nymphs that haunt the mountains and the. 


plains, 

— in my work, and to my numbers bring 

our needſul ſuccour, for your gifts 1 ſing. 
And thou, whoſe trident ſtruck the teeming earth, 
And made a paſſage for the courſer*s birth; 
And thou, ſor whom the Cæan ſhore ſuſtains 
The milky herds that graze the flowery plains ; 
And thou, the ſhepherds tutelary god, 
Leave for a while, O Pan! thy lov'd abode : 
Ard, if Arcadian fleeces be thy care, 
From fields and mountains to my ſong repair. 
Inventor, Pallas, of the fattening oil, 
Thou founder of the plough and plough-man's toil; 
And thou, whoſe hands the ſhroud-like cypreſs 


rear; 

Come all ye gods and goddeſſes that wear 
The rural honours, and increaſe the year. 
You, who ſupply the ground with ſeeds of grain; 
And you, who ſwell thoſe ſeeds with kindly rain : 
And chiefly thou, whoſe undetermin'd ſtate 
Is yet the bufineſs of the gods debate; 
— in aſter- times to be declar'd 

ie patron of the world, and Romeꝰs peculiar guard; 
Or o'er the fruits and ſeaſons to preſide, 
And the round circuit of the year to guide: 


Till the bright ſhare js bury*d in the ſoil. 

That crop reward the greedy peaſant's pains, 
Which twice the ſun and twice the cold ſuſtains, 
And burſts tae crowded barns with more than 
promis'd gains. | 

But ere we ſtir the yet unbroken grourd, 

The various courſe of ſeaſons muſt be found ; 
The weather, and the ſetting of the winds, 

he culture ſviting to the ſeveral kinds 

Of ſeeds and plants, and what will thrive and riſe, 
And what the genius of the ſoil denies. | 
This ground with Bacchus, that with Ceres ſuits ; 
That other loads the trees with happy fruits ; 

A fourth with graſs, unbidden, decks the ground: 
Thus Tmolus is with yellow ſaffron crown'd ; 
India, black ebon and white ivory bears; 

And ſoft Idume weeps her odorous tears. 

Thus Pontus ſends her beaver ſtones from far ; 
And naked Spaniards temper ſteel for war. 

Epirus for th* Elean chariot breeds 

(In hopes of palms) a race of running ſeeds 

This is th* original contract; theſe the laws 
Impos'd by Nature, and by Nature's cauſe, 

On ſundry places, when Devcalion hurl'd 

His mother's entrails on the deſert world: 
Whence men, a hard laborious kind, were born. 
Then borrow part of winter for thy corn : 


That, while the turf lies open and unbound, 


W 


Ind early with thy teara the glebe in furrows turn. 3 
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But if the ſoil be barren, only ſcar %. 
The ſurface, and but lightly print the ſhare, 

When cold Arcturus riſes with the ſun : 

Leſt wicked weeds the corn ſhould over-run 

In watery foils; or leſt the barren ſand 

Should ſack the moiſture from the thirſty land. 
Both theſe unhappy ſoils the ſwain ſorbears, 

And keeps a ſabbath of alternate years : 

That the ſpent earth may gather heat again; 

Ard, better'd by ceſſation, bear the grain. 


At leaſt, where vetches, pulic, and tares have ſtood, 


And ſtalks of lupines grew (a ſtubborn wood), 

Th enſuing ſeaſon, in return, may bear 

The carded product of the golden year. 

For flax and oats will burn the tender field, 

And ſleepy poppies harmful harveſts yield. 

But ſweet viciſſitudes of reſt and toil 

Make eaſy labour, and renew the ſoil. 

Yet ſprinkle ſordid aſhes all around, 

And load with fattening dung thy fallow ground. 

Thus change of ſecds for meagre ſoils is beſt ; 

And earth manur*d, not idle, though at reſt. 
Long practice has a ſure improvement ſound, 

With kindled fires to burn the barren ground ; 

When the light ſtubble, to the flames refign'd, 

Is driven along, and crackles in the wind. 

Whether from hence the hollow womb of earth 

Is warm'd with ſecret ſtrength for better birth; 

Or, when the latent vice is cur'd by fire, 

Redundant humours through the pores expire; 


Or that the warmth diſtends the chinks, and makes Jove added venom to the viper's brood, 


New breath.ngs, whence new nouriſhment ſhe takes; 
Or that the heat the gaping grounc conſtrains, 
New kvits the ſurface, and new ſtrings the veins, 
Leſt ſoaking ſhowers ſhould pierce her ſecret ſeat, 
Or freezing {orcas chill her genial heat; 
Or ſcorching ſuns too violently beat. | 
Nor is the profit ſmall, the peaſant makes, 
Who ſmooths with harrows, or who pounds with 
rakes 
The crumbling ciods: nor Ceres from on high 
Regards his labours with a erudging eye ; 
Nor lus, who plows acroſs the furrov/*'d rrounds, 
And on the back of carth infiits new wour:ds ; 
For he with frequent exerciſe commands 
I' unwiliing ſoil, and tames the ſtubhorn lands. 
Ye ſwains, invoke the Powers who rule the ſky, 
For a moiſt ſummer, and a winter dry: 
For winter drought rewards the peaſants pain, 
And bios indulgent on the bury'd grain. 
Hence Myſa boaſts her harveſts, and the tops 
Of Gargarus admire their happy crops. 
When tirſt the ſoil receives the ſruitſul ſeed, 
Make no delay, but cover it with ſpecs : 
So fenc'd from cold; the pliant furrovs break, 
Before the ſurly clod refiſt the rake. 
And call the floods ſrom high, to ruſh amain 
With pregnant ſtreams, to ſwell the teeming grain. 
i hen when the fiery ſuns too fiercely play, 
And ſhrivel'd herbs on withering tems decay, 
a The wary ploughman on the mov tain's brow, 
Undams jus watery ores, huge torrents flow; 
And, ratiling down the rocks, large moiſture yield, 
Jempering the thirſty ſcver of the field. 
And leſt the ſtem, too ic chle for the freight, 
Should ſcarce ſuſtain the heads unwicldy weiglit, 
Sends in lus feeling flocks betimes t* invade 
Tic riſing bulk of the luxuriant Wade ; 


| (What cannot endleſs labour urg'd by need?) 
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Ere yet th' aſpiring offspring of the grain 
O'ertops the ridges of the furrow*'d plain: 

And drains the ſtanding waters, when they yield 
Too large a beverage to the drunken field. 

But moſt in avtumn, and the ſhowery ſpring, 
When dubious months uncertain weather bring, 
When fountains open, when impetuous rain 
Swells haſty brooks, and pours upon the plain; 
When earth with ſlime and mud is cover'd o'er, 
Or hollow places ſpue their watery ſtore. 

Nor yet the ploughman, nor the labouring ſteer, 
Suſtain alone the hazards of the year; 

But glutton geeſe, and the Strymonian crane, 
With foreign troops, invade the tender grain : 
And towering weeds malignant ſhadows yield; 
And ſpreading ſuccory chokes the riſing field. 
The fire of gods and men, with hard decrees, 
Forbids our plenty to be bought with caſe : 

And wills that mortal men, inur'd to toil, 
Should exerciſe, with pains, the grudging ſoil. 
Himſelf invented firſt the ſhining ſhare, 

And whetted human induſtry by care: 

Himſelf did handy-crafts and arts ordain, 

Nor ſuffer*d ſloth to ruſt his active reign. 

Lre this no peaſant vex*d the peaceſul ground, 

| Which only turſs and greens for altars found : 
No fences parted fields, nor marks nor bounds 
D.ſtinguiſh'd acres of litigious grounds: 

But all was common, and the fruitful carth 
Was free to give her unexacted birth. 


| 


—_—— 
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And ſwell'd, with raging ſtorms, the peaceful flood: 
Commiſſion'd hungry wolves t' infeſt the fold, 
And ſhook from oak en leaves the liquid gold. 
Remo d from human reach the chearful fire, 

And from the rivcrs bade the wine retire : 

Tllat ſtudious need might uſeful arts explore; 
From ſurrowv'd fields to reap the fruitful ſtore: 

And force the vcins of claſhing flints t' expire 

The lurking ſeeds of their celeſtial fire 

Then firſt on ſeas the hollow*d alder ſwam ; 

Then ſailors quarter'd heaven, and found 2 name 
For every fix'd and every wandering Ksar: 

The Plciads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 

Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were ſound, 
And deep- mouth'd dogs did foreſt-walks ſurround : 
And caſting-ncts were ſpread in ſhallo:y brooks, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on hooks. 
Then ſaws were tooth'd, and ſounding axes made 
For wedges firſt did yielding wood invade) ; 

And various arts in order did ſucceed. 

Firſt Ceres taught, the cround with grain to ſow, 
And arm'd with iron ſhares the crooked plough, 
When now Dodonian oaks ao more ſupply*d 
Their maſt, and trees their foreſt- fruit deny*d. 
Soon was his lahour doubled to the ſwain, 
and blaitivg mildews blacken'd all his grain. 
Tough tkiſtles choak'd the fields and kill'd the corn. 
And :n unthriſty crop of weeds was borne. 

Tin burrs and brambles, an unhidden crew 

Of graccleſs gueſts, th* unhappy fields ſubdue : 
And oats unhleſt, and darnel domincers, 

And ſheots its head above the ſhining ears. 

So that unleſs the land with daily care 

Is exercis'd, and with an iron war 

Of rakes and harrows the proud foes expell'd, 
And birds with clamours ſrighted from the field; 
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Unleſs the boughs are lopp'd that ſhade the plain, 
And heaven invok*d with vows for ſruitful rain, 
On other crops you may with envy look, 
And ſhake for food the long-abandoned oak. 
Nor muſt we paſs untold what arms they wield, 
Who labour ti and the furrow*d field: 
Without whoſe aid the ground her corn denies, 
And nothing can be ſown, and nothing riſc. 
The crooked plough, the ſhare, the towering heiglit 
Of waggons, and the cart's unwieldy weight : 
The fled, the tumbril, hurdles, and the fail, 
The fan of Bacchus, with the flying ſail. 
Theſe all muſt be prepar'd, if ploughmen hope 
The promis'd bleſſing of a bountcous crop. 
Young elms with eaſy force in copſes bow, 
Fit for the figure of the crooked plough. 
Of eiglit foot long a faſten'd beam prepare, 
On either fide the head produce an ear, 
And fink a ſocket for the ſhining ſhare. | 
Of beech the plough- tail, and the bending yoke ; 
Or ſofter linden harden d in the ſmoke. 
I could be long in precepts, but I fear 
So mean a ſubject might offend your car. 
Delve of convenient depth your thraſhing- floor : 
With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'er : 
And let the weighty roller run the round, 
To ſmooth the ſurſace of th* unequal ground ; 
Leſt crack'd with ſummer heats the flooring flies, 
Or finks, and througi the crannies weeds ariſe. _ 
For ſundry fees the rural realms ſurround : 
The field -mouſe builds her garner under ground, 
For gather*d grain the blind laborious mole 
In winding mazes works her hidden hole. 
In hollow caverns vermin make abode, 
The hiſſing ſerpent, and the ſwelling toad: 
The corn-devouring weazel here abides, 
And the wiſe ant her wintry ſtore provides. 
Mark well the flowering almondy in the wood; 
Tf odoroꝝs blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
But if a wood of leaves c erſhade the tree, 
Such and ſo barren will thy harveſt be-: 
In vain the hind ſhall vex the thraſhing - floor, 
For empty chaff and ſtraw will be th ſtore. 
Some erp their ſeed, and ſome in cauldrons boil 
Witt: vigorous nitre, and with lees of oll, 
O'er gentle tres th exuberant juice to drain, 
And vel: the flattering huſes with fruitful grain. 
Yet is not the fucceſs 1or years afſur'c, 
Tfrcuzn chofen is the ſecd, and fully cur'd; 
Urict> the peaſant, with his anneal pain, 
Renews his choice, and culls the largeſt grain. 
Thus ail below, wiether by Nature's curſe, 
Or Fares decrce, degenerate ſtill to worſe. 
So the boat's brawny crew the current ſtem, 
Arad, fiow advancing, ſtruggle with the ſtream : 
Tut if they ſlack their hands, or ceaſe to ſtrive, 
Ill en Con the flood with le adlong haſte they drive. 
% or muſt the ploughman leſs obſerve the ſkies, 
When the Kids, Dragen, and Arcturus riſe, 
Than ſailors homeward bent, wilo cut their way 
Though 
| ira. 
But when Aſtrea's balance, hung on Ligh, 
Bet. t the nizluts and days divides the ſity, 
Then ohe your oxen, fovw iour winter grain 
Til cold Eccent ai con 
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Linſeed and fruitſul poppy bury warm, 

In a dry ſeaſon, and prevent the ſtorm. 

Sow beans anc clover in a rotten toil, 

And millet, rifing from your annual toil : 

When with his golden horns, in ſull career, 

The Bull beats down the barric:s of the year ; 

Ard Argos and the Dog ſorſake the northern 
ſphere. 

But if your care to wheat alone extend, 

Let Maia with her fiſters firſt deſcend, 

And the bright Gnofian diatem downvrard bend; 

Beſore you cruſt in earth your future hope: 

Or elſe expect a liſtleſs lazy crop. 

dome ſwains have ſown before, but moſt have 
ſound 

A huſky harveſt, from the grudging ground. 

Vile vetches would you ſow, or lentils lean, 

The growth of Egypt, or the kidney-bean ! 

Begin when the flow waggener deſcends ; 


* ceaſe your ſowing till mid-winter ends : 


or this, through twelve bright ſiens Apollo guides 
he year, and earth in ſeveral climes divides. 

Five girdles bind the ſkies, the torrid zone 
Glows with the paſſing and repaſſing ſun. 
Far on he rigit and left, th* extremes of heaven, 
To froſts and ſnows and bitter blaſts are given. 
Betwixt tue midſt and theſe, the gods afſign'd 
Two habitable ſeats for human kind, 
And croſs their limits cut a ſſoping way, 


Which the twelve tigns in heauteous order ſway. | 
Two poles turn 10und the globe; one ſeen to riſe 


Oer Scythian hills, and one in Libyan ſkies. 


The firſt fublime in heaven, the laſt is whirl'd 
' Below the regions of ti.: nether world. 


around our pole the ſpiry dragon glides, 


And lik a winding ſtream the Bears divides; 
The Leſs and Greater, who by Fate's decr-e 
Ahhor to dive beneath the ſouthern ſca; 

There, as they ſay, perpetual night is found 

in filence brooding en th* unhappy ground : 

Or v hen Aurora lcaves our northern ſphere, 

| She lig!.ts the downward heaven, and riſes there. 
And wien on us ſhe breath<s the living light, 
Red veſper kindle: there the tapers of tne night. 
From hence uncertain ſeaſons we may Know; 
And when to reap ti. e grain, and when to fow ; 
Or when to ſell the furzes; when "tis meet 
To ſpread the flying canvaſs for the fleet. 
| Obſerve what tars ariſe or diſappear ; 

And the four quarters of the rolling year. 

But when cold weather, and continued rain, 
The labouring huſband in his louſe reſtrain, 

Let him forecaſt liis work with timely care, 
Which elſe is huddled when ti. ſkies are fair : 
Then let him mark the ſheep, or vhet the ſhiring 

ſhare, 

Or hollow trees ſor boats, or number o'er 

His ſacks, or meaſure his increafing ſtore ; 

Or ſharpen ſtakes, or head the forks, or twine 
The ſailow twigs to tye the ſtraggling vine; 

Or wicker baſkets weave, or air the corn, 

Or grinded grain betwixt two marbles turn. 


; 


Helle's ſtormy ttraits, and oyſter- breeding! No laws, divine or human, can reſtrain 
From neceſſary works the labouring ſwain, 


Ev'n holy-Cays and feaſts permiſſion yield, 
To float the m:cadows, or to ſence the field, 
To firs the brambles, ſnare the birds, and ſteep 
In wlo!tfore viatcr-fails the woolly ſheep. 
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And oft the drudging aſs is driven, with toil, 

To neighbouring towns with apples and with oil : 

Returning late, and loaden home with gain 

Of barter d pitch, and hand-mills for the grain. 
The lucky days, in each revolving moon, 

For labour chooſe : the fifth be ſure to ſhun : 

That gave the Furies and pale Pluto birth, 

Ard arm'd, againſt the ſkies, the ſons of carth. 


With mountains piled on mountains, thrice they| The lofty ſkies at once come pouring down, 
ſtrove 


Io ſcale the ſteepy battlements of Jove : 

And thrice his lightning and red thunder play'd, 
And their demoliſh'd works in ruin laid. 

The ſeventh is, next the tenth, the beſt to join 
Young oxen to the yoke, and plant the vine. 
Then, weavers, ſtretch your ſtays upon the weſt : 
The ninth is good for travel, bad for their. 

Some works in dead of night art hetter done; 
Or hen the mornine dew prevents the fun, 


Farch'd meads and ſtubble mow by Phobe's' Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod; 


light, 
Which beck require the coolneſs of the night; 
For moiſture then abounds, and pearly rains 
Deſcend in filence to refreſh the plains. 
The wiſe and huſband equally conſpire 
To work by night, and rake the winter fire : 
He ſharpens torches in the glimmering room ; 
She ſhoots the flying ſhurtle througli the loom : 
Or boils in kette muſt of wine, and ſkims 
With leaves, the dregs that overflow the brims. 
And till the watchful cock awares the day, 


She fings to drive the tedious hours away. — 


But in warm weather, wien the ſkies are clear, 
By Cay-light reap the procutt of the year : 

And in the ſun your golden grain diſpla -, 

And thraſh it out, and winnow it by day. 
Plough nalied, ſwain, and naked ſo the land, 
For lazy winter numbs the labouring hand. 

In genial winter, ſwains enjoy their ſore, 


The farmer to full bowls invites his triends, 

And whart he got with pains, with pleaſure ſpends. 
So ſailors, when eſcap*d from ſtormy ſeas, 

Firſt crown their veſſels, then indulge their caſe. 
Yet that's the proper time to thraſh the cod 

For maſt of oak, your fathers" homely food. 

To gather laurel-herries and the ſpoil 

Of bloody myrtles, and to preſs your oil. 

For ſtalking cranes to ſet the guileſul ſnare, 

T' incloſe the tags in toils, and hunt the hare. 
With Balearic ..ngs, or Gnofian bow, 

To perſecute from far the flying doe. 

Then, when the fleecy ſkies new clothe the wood, 


Foryet their hardſhips, and recruit for more. w7 With milder beams the ſun ſecurely ſhines ; 


And cakes of ruſtling ice came rolling cown the | 


flood. 
Now fing we ſtormy ſtars, when autumn) 


weighs | 
The year, and adds to nights, and ſhortens daz; 


And ſans declining ſhine with feeble rays : 


Or when the lowering ſpring with lavith rain, 
Beats down the ſiender ftem and tearded grain, 
While yet the head is green, or, lightly ſweil'd 
With miiky moiſture, overloohs the ficld ! 
Ev'n when tue farmer, now ſecure of tear, 
Sends in the ſwains to ſpo:l the find year: 
Ev*n while the reap<1 fiils his greedy tans, 


And tinds the golden flicaves in brittic bands: 


What cares muſt then attend the toiling ſwain ; 
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o have I feen a fadden fturm arife, _ 
From ail the warring winds that fweep the {kjes : 
| i be heavy harveſt from the root is torn, 

And whirld aloft the lighter ſtubble borne ; 

| With ſuch a force the flying rack is driven, 

| and ſuch a winter wears the face of heaven: 
And ott whole ſheets deſcend of fluicy rain, 
Suck d by the ſpongy clouds from off the main: 


The x romis*d crop and golden labours drown, | 
The dikes are fill'd, and with a roaring ſound 

{'i be riſing rivers float the nether ground; 

And rocks the beilowing voice of boiling ſcas re- 

| bound. 

The Father of the Gods his glory throuds ; 

invu.'d in tempeſts, and a night of clouds. 

And frem the middle darkneſs flaſhing out, 

ny fits he deals lis fiery bolts about. 

+ artic ivcls the motions of her angry God, 5 


And flying beaſts in foreſts ſeek abode : 

Deep Horror ſeizes every human breaſt, 

heir pride is humbled, and their fear confeſs'd : 

V. hi;e he from high his rolling thunder throws, 

And fires the mountains with repeated blows: 

| The rocks are from their old foundations rent; 
nc vids redouble, and the rains augment : 

The waves on heaps are daſh'd againſt the ſhore, 

And now the woods, and now the billows roar. 
In ſcar of this, obſerve the ſtarry ſigns, 

Where Saturn houſes, and where Hermes joins. 

But farſt to heaven thy due devotions pay, 

nd annual gifts on Ceres” altars lay. 

When winter*s rage atates, when chearful hours 

| Awake the ſpring, the ſpring awakes the flowers. 

On the green turt thy carcleſ; limbs diſplay, 

And celchrate the migity mother*s day. 

For then the hills with pleafing ſhaces are crown'd, 

And fleep: are ſweeter on the filken ground: 


F at are the lambs, and luſcious are the wines. 
Let every ſwain adore her power divine, 
And miik and honey mix with ſparkling wine: 
t all the choir of clovns attend the ſhow, 
in long proceſſions, ſnouting as they go; 
{invoking her to hicfs their yearly ftores, 
Inviting pleaty to tlæir crowded floors. 

uus in tice ſyring, and thus in fummet's heat, 
| Pctore the ſickles touch the riprning wheat, 


{ 


Un Ceres call; and let the labourirg hind 

ith oaken vereatlis his hollow temples bind: 

In Ceres let him call, and Ceres praiſe, 

Wirth uncouth cances, and with country lays. 
And thiat by certain figns we may preſage 

Of heats and rains, and wind's imprtuous rage, 

The Sovert.ga of the Heavens has ſet on high 

The moon, to mark the changes of tl. e ſky : 


' When ſovtierm blaits ſhail ceaſe, ard when the 
ſwain 

Should ncar their ſold's his feeding Nocks reſtrain. 
For, ere the riſing wind beg.n to rie, 

e working ſeas avar ce towaſh the ſhort: 

5015 viper, run along the leafy Wola, 

' AN 4.60) tains whattlic to the murmuring fog4s 2 
Len ten the douwktf b.llews ſcacre al-ftain 

; From the tos d vets! on the troubled mans 


dwg crying Cormorarts forfalie ti e fern, 


And, ſtretchirg to tus covert, wing their wayz 
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When coots run ſkimming o'er the ſtrand; 
When watchful herons leave their watery ſtand ; 
And mounting upward with erected flight, 

Gain on the ſkies, and ſoar above the ſight. 

And oft before tempeſtuous winds ariſe, 

The ſeeming ſtars fall headlong from the ſkies; 
And, ſhooting through the darkneſs, gild the night 
With ſweeping glories, and long trails of light : 
And chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground ; 
And floating feathers on the waters play. 

But when the winged thunder takes his way 
From the cold north, and eaſt and weſt engage, 
And at their frontiers meet with equal rage, 
The clouds are cruſh'd, a glut of gather d rain 
The hollow ditches fills, and fioats the plain, 
And ſailors furl their dropping meets amain. 
Wet weather ſeldom hurts the moſt unwiſe, 
So plain the figns, ſuch prophets are the ſkies: 


; 


The wary crane ſoreſees it firſt, and ſails 
Above the ſtorm, and leaves the lowly vales : 
The cow looks up, and from afar can find 
The change of heaven, and ſnuffs it in the wind. 
The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious race. 
The careful ant her ſecret cell forſakes, 
And drags her eggs along the narrow tracks, 
At either horn the rainbow drinks the flood, 
Huge flocks of rifing rooks forſake their food, 
And, crying, ſeek the ſhelter of the wood. 
That ſwim the ſeas, or haunt the ſtanding pools : 
The ſwans that ſail along the filver flood, 
And dive with ftretching necks to ſearch their food, 
Then lave their backs with ſprinkling dews in 
vain, * 
And ſtem the ſtream to meet the promis d rain. 
mand 
And ſingle ſtalks along the de ſart ſands. 
The nightly virgin, while her wheel ſhe plies, 
Foreſees the ſtorms impending in the ſkies, 
When ſparkling lamps their ſputtering light ad- 
vance, 
Then after ſhowers, *tis caſy to deſcry 
Returning ſuns, and a ſerener ſky : 
The ſtars ſhine ſmarter, and the moon adorns, 
As with unborrow*d beams, her ſharpen'd horns. 
The filmy goſſamer now flits no more, 
Nor halcyons baſk on the ſhort ſunny ſhore : 
But a blue droughty miſt deſcends upon the plain. 
And owls, that mark the ſetting-ſun, declare 
A ſtar-light evening, and a morning fair. 
Towering aloft, avenging Niſus flies, 
While dar'd below the guilty Scylla lies. 
Wherever frighted Scylla flies away, 
Where injur*d Niſus takes his airy courſe, 
Thence trembling Scylla flies, and ſhuns his force. | 
This puniſhment purſues th' unhappy maid, 
And thus the purple hair is dearly paid. 
Then thrice the ravens rend the liquid air, 
And croaKing notes proclaim the ſettled fair. 


The ſwallow ſkims the river's watery face, 

Beſides, tlie ſeve al ſorts of watery fowls, 

The crow, with clamorous cries, the ſhower de- 
And in the ſockets oily bubbles dance. 

Their litter is not toſs'd by ſows unclean, 

Swift Niſus follows, and purſues his prey. 

Then, round their airy p#la-es they fly, 


Jo greet the ſun : and triz'd witk ſecret joy, 
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When ſtorms are over-blown, with food repalr 
To their forſaken neſts, and callow care. 
Not that I think their breaſts with heavenly ſouls 
Inſpir'd, as man, who deſtiny controls: 
But with the changeful temper of the ſkies, 
As rains condenſe, and ſun-ſhine rarifies ; 
So turn the ſpecies in their alter d minds, 
mpos'd by calms, and diſcompos'd by winds. 
rom hence proceeds the birds harmoniou. voice; 
From hence the cows exult, and friſking lambs re- 


Joice. 
Obſerve the daily circle of the ſun, 
And the ſhort year of cach revolving moon : 
By them thou ſhalt foreſee the —— day; 
Nor ſhall a ſtarry night thy hopes betray. 
When firſt the moon appears, if then ſhe ſhrouds 
Her filver creſcent, tipp'd with fable clouds ; 
Conclude ſhe bodes a on the main, 
And brews for fields im s floods of rain. 
| Or if her face with fiery fluſhing glow, 
Expe the rattling winds aloft to blow. 
But four nights old, (for that's the ſureſt ſign,) 
With ſharpen'd horns if glorious then ſhe ſhine; 
Next day, not only that, but all the moon, 
Till her revolving race be wholly run, 
| Are void of tempeſts both by land and ſea, 
At ſailors in the port their promis'd vows ſhall pay. 


* 
» * 
* 


Above the reſt, the ſun, who never lies, 
Foretels the change of weather in the ſkies ; 

For, if he riſe, unwilling to his race, 

Clouds on his brow, and ſpots upon his face ; 
Or if through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams : 
Suſpect a driſling day, with ſouthern rain, 

Fatal to fruits and flocks, and promis*d grain. 
Or if Aurora with half- d eyes, 

Ind a pale fickly cheek, ſalute the ſkies, 

How ſhall the vine, with tender leaves defend 
Her teeming cluſters, when the ſtorms deſcend ; 
When ridgy roofs and tiles can ſcarce avail 

To tar the ruin of the rattling hail ? 

But, more than all, the ſetting-ſun ſurvey, 
When down the ſteep of heaven he drives the day. 
For oft we find him finiſhing his race 

With various colours erring on his face : 

If fiery red his glowing globe deſcends, 
High winds and furious tempeſts he portends 
But if his cheeks are ſwoln with livid blue, 


He bodes wet weather by his watery hue ; 


If duſky ſpors are vary d on his brow, 
And ſtreak d with red a troubled co: dur ſhow ; 
That ſullen mixture ſhall at once declare 
Winds, rain, and ſtorms, and elemental war. 
What deſperate madman then would venture o'er 
The frith, or haul his cables from the ſhore ? 
Bur if with purple rays he brings the light, 
And a pure heaven refigns to quiet night. 
by riſing winds, or falling ſtorms, are nigh: 
ut northern breezes through the foreſt fly, 
And drive the rack, and purge the rufficd ſky, 
Th* unerring ſun by certain figns declares, 
What the late ev'n or carly morn prepares: 
And when the ſouth projects a ſtormy day, 


5 


And when the clearing north will puff the clouds 
Away. 
The ſun reveals the ſecrets of the ſky; 
And who dares give the ſource of light tut lye? 
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Nor was the fact foretold by him alone: 

Nature herſelf ſtood forth, and ſeconded the ſun. 

Earth, air, and ſcas, with prodigies were fign'd, | 

And birds obſcene, and howling dogs d'vin'd. 

What rocks did /Etna's bellowing mouth expire 

From her torn entrails ; and what floods of fire 

What clanks were heard, in German ſkies afar, 

Of arms and armies, ruſhing to the war 

Dire earthquakes rent the ſolid Alps below, 

And from their ſummits ſhook th* eternal ſnow : 

Pale (| in the cloſe of night were ſeen ; | 

And voices heard of more than mortal men. 

In filent groves, dumb ſheep and oxen ſpoke, 

And ſtreams ran backward, and their beds forſook : 

The yawning earth diſclos'd th* abyſs of hell: 

The weeping ſtatues did the wars tforetel ; 

And holy fweat from brazen idols fell. 

Then riſing in his might, the king of floods 

Ruſh'd through the foreſts, tore the lofty woods; 

And rolling onward, with a ſweepy ſway, 

Bore houſes, heres, and labouring hinds away. 

* wells, wolves howl'd in towns 
night, | 

And boding victims did the prieſts affright. 


Such peals of thunce: never pour d from high, {| 


— lightnings flaſh d from ſuch a ſullen ſky. 


With Roman bodies, and juſt heaven thought 


good 
To fatten twice thoſe fields with Roman blood. 
Then, after length of time, the labouring ſwains, 
Who turn the turfs of thoſe unhappy plains, 
Shall ruſty piles from the plough'd furrows takc, 
And over empty helmets paſs the rake. 
Amaz'd at antique titles on the ſtones, 
And mighty relics of gigantic bones. 


Thou, father Romulus, and mother Earth, 
Goddeſs unmov'd! whoſe guardian arms extend 
O'er Tuſcan Tiber's courſe, and Roman towers de- 


| 
Ye home-born deities, of mortal birth ! | 


fend ; | 


With youthful Car your joint powers engage, 
Nor hinder him to ſave the finking age. 
O! let the blood, already ſpilt, atone 


| 
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The neighbouring cities range on ſeveral fides, 
{ Perfidious Mars long-plighted leagues divides, 


Ard o'er the waſted world in triumph rides. 
So ſour fierce courſers ſtarting to the race, 


|Scour through the plain, and lengthen every pace: 
Nor reins, nor curbs, nor threatening cries they fcar, 


But force along the trembling charioteer. 
—— — —— ——  K. 
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different methods of rai 
variety; and 


takes cccaſion to run out into the praiſes of Italy. 


the nature every foil z preſcribes rules for dreſſing 
of wines, olives, Sc. 
with a panegyric on a country life. 


us far of tillage, and of heavenly figns ; 
Now ſing, my Muſe, the growth of generous 
vines: 
The ſhady groves, the woodland progeny, 
And the flow product of Minerva's tree. 
Creat father Bacchus! to my ſong repair; 
For cluſtering grapes are thy peculiar care: 
For thee large bunches load the bending vine, 
And the laſt bleſſings of the year are thine; 
To thee his joys the jolly Autumn owes, 
When the fermenting juice the vat o'erflows. 
Come ſtrip with me, my god, come drench all o'er 
Thy limbs in muſt of wine, and drink at every pore 
Some trees their births to bounteous Nature owe; 
For ſome without the pains of planting grow. 
Wich oſiers thus the banks of brooks abound, 


For the paſt crimes of curſt Laomedon ! 
wants thee there; and long the gods, we 
know, 


Sprung from the watery genius of the ground: 
From the ſame principle gray willows come ; 


Have grudg'd thee, Cæſar, to the world below : + |Herculean poplar, and the tender broom. 
Where fraud and rapine, right and wrong * But ſome from ſeeds inclos'd in earth ariſe ; 


found ; 
Where impious arms from every part reſound, 
And monſtrous crimes in every ſhape are crewn'd. 
The peaceful peaſant to the wars is preſt ; 
The fields lie fallow in inglorious reſt : 
The plain no paſture to the flock affords, 
The crooked ſcythes are ſtraigliten'd into ſwords: 
And there Euphrates her ſoft offspring arms, 
mg — Rhine re-ballows with args 5 


Por thus the maſtful cheſnut mates the ſkies. 
Hence riſe the branching beech and vocal oak, 
Where Jove of old oraculouſly ſpoke. 

Some from the root a riſing wood diſcloſe ; 
Thus elms, and thus the ſavage cherry grows : 


Shoots, and is ſhelter'd by the mother's boughs. 
Theſe ways of planting, Nature did ordain, 
Py OY and all Ge ſylvan reign, 


The ſubjef? of the following Bock is Planting. In 
all the 
trees: deſcribes their 
for the managemens of 
each in particular. He then points out the foils in 
which the ſeveral flonts threve beſt: and thence 


After which he gives ſome direfions for diſcovering 
And concludes the Georgi 


Thus the green bay, that binds the poet's brows, 
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Others there are, by late experience found : 
Some cut the ſhoot, and plant in furrow*'d ground; 
Some cover rooted ſtalks in deeper mold: 
Some cloven ſtakes, and (wondrous to behold), 
Their ſharpen'd ends in earth their footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race, 
Some bow their vines, which, bury'd in the plain, 
Their tops in diſtant arches riſe again. 
Others no root require, the labourer cuts 
Young lips, and in the ſoil ſecurely puts. 
Ev*a ſtumps of olives, bar d of leaves, and dead, 
Revive, and oft redeem their wither*d head. 
Tis uſual now, an inmate graff to ſce 
With inſolence invade a foreign tree: 
Thus pears and quinces from the crab- tree come ; 
And rhus the ruddy cornel bears the plum. 

Then let the learned gardener mark with care 


The kinds of ſtocks, and what thoſe kinds will bcar, 


Explore tlie nature of each ſeveral tree ; 

And known, improve with artful induſtry ; 
And let no ſpot of idle earth be found, 

But cultivate the genius of the ground. 

For open Iſmarus will Bacchus prafe ; 
Taburnus loves the ſhade of olive - trers. 

The virtues of the ſeveral ſoils I ſing. 

Mæcenas, now thy necdful ſuccour bring ! 

J thou ! the better part of my renown, 
Inſpire thy Poet, and thy Poem crown; 
Embark with me, while 1 new tracks explore, 
With flying ſails and breezes from the ſhore : 
Not that my ſong, in ſach a ſcanty ſpace, 
So large a ſubjed fully can embrace: 
Not though I were ſupply'd with iron lungs, 

A hundred mouths, fill'd with as many tongues: 
But ſteer my veſſel with a ſteady hand, 

And coaſt along the ſhote in ſight of land. 

Nor will I tire thy patience with a train 

Of preface, or what ancient poets {cign. 

The trees, which of themſelves advance in air, 
Are barren kinds, but ſtrongly built and fair: 
Becauſe the vigour of the native carth 

Maintains the plant, and makes a manly birth. 
Vet theſe, receiving graffs of other kind, 

Or therice tranfplanted, change their ſavage mind; 
Their wildneſs loſe, and, quitting Nature's part, 
Obey the rules and diſcipline of art. 

The ſame do trees, that, ſprung from barren roots. 
In open fields, tranſplanted bear their fruits. 

For where they grow, the native energy 

Turns all into the ſubſtance of the tree, 

Starves and deſtroys the fruit, is only made 

For brawny bulk, and for a barren ſhade. 
The plant that ſhoots from ſeed, a ſullen tree 

At leiſure grows for late ity 

The generous flavour loft, the fruits decay, 

And ſavage grapes are made the birds ignoble prey. 
Much labour is requir*d in trees, to tame 
Their wild diſorder, and in ranks reclaim. 

Well muſt the ground be digg*d, and better dreſ;'d, 
New foil to make, and meliorate the reſt. 
Old ſtakes of.olive-trees in plants revive ; 
By the ſame methods Paphian myrtles live : 
But nobler vines by propagation thrive. 
T d . and ſrom cyons riſe 
Tall aſh, a 32 oak that mates the ſkies: 
Palm, a1 


fir 2 5 Y from the ſteep 
Of hills, to try the dangers I the deep. 
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Thus maſtfol beech the brifity cheſnut bears, 
And the wild afh is white with blooming pears, 
And greedy ſwine from grafted elms are fed 


+ | With falling acorns, that on oaks are bred. 


But various are the ways to change the tate 
Of plants, to bud, to graff, t' inoculate. 
| For where the tender rinds of trees diſcloſe 
Their ſhooting gems, a ſwelling knot there grows; 
Juſt in that ſpace anarrow ſtit we make, 
"Then other buds from hearing trees we take: 
Inſerted thus, the wounded rind we cloſe, 
In whoſe moift womb thꝰ admitted infant grows. 
But when the ſmoother bole from knots is free, 
We make a deep inciſion in the tree; 
And in the ſolid wood the ſlip incloſe, 
The hattening baſtard ſhoots again and grows ; 


And in — = the laden bovghs ariſe, 
With happy ftuit advancing to the ſkies. | 
The mother-platit admires the leaves unknown 


Of alien trees, and apples not her own. 
Of vegetable woods are various kinds, 
Aud the ſane ſpecies are of ſeveral minds. 
Lotes, willows, elms, have different forms allow's, 
So funeral cypreſs riſing like a ſhrowd. 
Fat olive-trees of ſundry ſorts appear, 
Of ſundry ſhapes their unctuous berries Fear. 
| Radii long olives, Orchkites round produce, 
; And bitter Pauſia pounded for the juice. 
Alcinoius* orchard various apples bears: 
Unlike are bergamotes and pounder pears. 
Nor our Italian vines prodace the ſhape, 
Or taſte, or flavour of the Leſbian grape. 
The Thafian vines in richer foils abound, 
The Meriotique grow in barren ground. 
— Pſythian grape we dry: Lagæan juice 
ill ſtammering tongues and ſtaggering fect pro- 
duce. 
=o ripe are ſome, and ſome of later kind, 
golden ſome, and ſome of purple rind. 
How ſhall I praife the Ræthean grape divine, 
W hich yet centends not with Falernian wine 
Th Amiriean many a conſulſhip ſurvives, 
And longer than the Lydian vintage lives, 
Or high Phanzus king of Chian growth: 
But ior large quantities and laſting both, 
The Icfs Argitis bears the prize away. 
The Rhodian, ſacred to the ſolemn day, 
Ip ſecond ſervices is pour'd io Jove; 
And beſt accepted by the gods above. 
Nor muſt Bumaſtus his old honours loſe, 


In length and largenefs like the dugs of cows. 


I paſs the 1cſt, whoſe every race and name, 
And kinds, are leſs material to my theme. 
Which who would learn, as ſoon may tell tht 
ſands, 
Driven by the weſtern wind on Lyhian lands ; 
Or number, when the bluſtering Eurus roars, 
The billows beating on lonian ſhores. 
Nor every plant on every foil will grow : 


The fallow loves tlie watery ground, and ow; 


The marſhes, alders; Nature ſeems t' ordain 
The rocky cliff for the wild aſh's reign; 

The baleful yeugh tomorthern blaſts aſſigns ; 

To ſhores the myrtles, and to mounts the vines. 
Regard th* extremeſt cultivated coaſt, 

From hot Arabian to the Scythian ſroſt: 

All ſorts of trees their ſevera! countries know; 


The thin-leav'd arbute, hazle-graffs receives, 
And planes huge apples bear, that bore but leaves, 


| 


And odo: eus frankincenſe on the Sabæan bough. 


Black ebon only will in India grow: 
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Balm.ſlowly trickles through the bleeding veins And Volſcians, arm'd with iron-beaded darts, 
Of happy ſhrubs, in Idumzan pjains. Bebdes an offspring of undaunted hearts, 

The green Egyptian thorn, for medicine good; The Decii, Marii, great Camillus came 

With Erhiops hoary trees and wooly wood, From hence, and greater Scipio's double name: 
Let others tell: and how the Seres ſpin And mighty Cæſat, whoſe victorious arms 
Their fleecy foreſts in a lender twine. To fartheſt Aſia carry fierce alarms : 

With mighty trunks of trees on Indian ſhores, Avert unwarlike Indians from his Rome; 
Whoſe height above the ſeather d arrow ſoars, Triumph abroad, ſecure our peace at home. 
Shot from the tougheſt bow ; and by the brawn Hail, ſweet Saturnian ſoil! of fruitfyl grain 
Of expert archers with vaſt vigour drawn, Great Parent, greater of illuftrious men. 
Sharp-taſted citrons Median climes produce : For thee my tuneſul accents will I raiſe, 

Bitter the rind, but generous is the juice: And treat of arts diſclos'd in ancient days: 

A cordial fruit, a preſent antidote Once more unlock for thee the ſacred ſpring, 
Againſ the direful ſtepdame's deadly draught: and old Aſcrzan verſe in Roman cities ſing. 
Who, mixing wicked deeds with words impure, The nature of their ſeveral ſoils now ſee, 
The fate of envy'd orphans would procure. Their ſtrength, their colour, their fertility : 
Large is the plant, and like a laure] grows, And firſt for heath, and barren hilly ground, 
And did it net a different ſcent diſcloſe, Where meagre clay and flinty ſtones abeund ; 
A laurel were: the fragrant flowers cortemn Where the poor ſoil all ſuccour ſeems to want, 


The ſtormy winds, tenacious of their tem. Yet this ſuffices the Palladian plant. 

With this the Medes to labouring age bequeath Undoubted figns of ſuch a ſoil are found, 

New lungs, and cure the ſourneſs of the breath. For here wild olive ſhoots o'erſpread the ground, 
But neither Median woods (a plentcous land), And heaps of berries ſtrew the fields around. 

Fair Ganges, Hermus rolling golden ſand, pot where the foil, with fattening moiſture fill'd, 


Nor Bactria, nor the richer Indian fields, * cloath'd with graſs, and fruitſul to be till'd; 
Nor all the gummy ftores Arabia yields ; Such as in chearful vales we view from high; 

Nor ary ſorcign earth of greater name, Which dripping 1ocks with rolling ſtreams ſupply, 
Can with ſwcet Italy contend in fame. | And feed with ooze, where rifing hillocks run 

No bulls, whoſe noſtrils breathe a living dame, [in length, and open to the ſouthern ſun, 


Have turn'd our turf, no teeth of ſerpents here | Where ſern ſucceeds, ungrateful to the plough, 
Were ſown, an armed hoſt, an iron crop to bear. | That gentle ground to generous grapes allow z 


But fruitful vines, and the fat olives ſreiglit Strong ſtocks of vines it will in time produce, 
And harveſts heavy with their fruitful weight, And overiow the vats with friendly juice; 
Adorn our fieids; and on the chearſul green, Such as ovr prieſts in golden goblets pour 
The grazing flocks and lowing herds are ſeen. To gods, the givers of the chearful hour ; 
The warrior-horſe, here bred, is tavght to train: | Then when the bloated Thuſcan bloxrs his horn, 
There flows Clitumnus through the flowery plain; And reeking entrails are in chargers borne. 
Whole waves for criumphs after proſperous war, If herds or fleecy flocks be more thy care, 
The victim ox and ſnoivy ſheep prepare. | Or oats that graze the field, and burn it bare, 
Perpetual ſpring our happy climate ſees ; Then ſeek Tarentum's lawns and fartheſt coaſt, 
Twice breed the cattle, and twice bear the trees; Or ſuch a field as hapleſs Mantua loſt : 
And ſumme! ſens recede by flow degrees. | Where filver ſwans ſail down the watery road, 

Our land is from the rage of tigers freed, And graze the floating herbage of the flood, 
Nor nourifhcs the lion's angry feed ; | There cryſtal ſtreams perpetual tenour keep, 
Nor poiſonous aconite is here uc'd, Nor food, nor ſprings are wanting to thy ſheep. 
Gr grows unknown, or is, when known, refund. Hor what the day devours, the nightly dew | 
Nor in ſv vaſt a length our ſcrpents glide, Shall to the mon in pearly drops renew. 
Or raid on ſuchi a ſpiry vol ride. | ] fat crambling earth is fitter for the plough, 

Next add our citins of illuſcrious name, Putrid and looſe above, and black ; 
Their coſtly labor r and fiuner.cious fan 1 For ploughing is an imitative toil, 
Our ſorts on ſteci y hills, that tar below Reſembling nature in an eaſy ſoil. 
dee wanton ſtreanis in winding vailcys flow. No land for ſeed like this, no fields afford 
Our two-ſold ſeas, that, waſhing either ide, So large an income to the village-lord ! 
A rich resruit of foreign ſtores provide. No toiling teams ſrom harveſt-labour came 
Our ſpacious lakes; thee, Liativz, it; and next | So late at niglit, ſo heavy laden home. 
Benacus, With tempeſtuous billows vext. The like of foreſt land is underſtood, 
Or ſhall I praiſe thy ports, or mention make From whence the ſurly ploughman grubs the 
Of the vaſt mound that binds the Lucrine lake; wood, : 
Or the difciair.tu! ſea, that, ſhut irom thence, Which had for length of ages idle ſtood. 
Roars round the ſtructure, and invades the fence ; | Then birds ſorſake the ruins of their ſeat, 
There, where ſecure the Julian waters glide, and flying from their neſts their callo young 
Ur where Avernus' jaws admit the Tyrrhene tide ? forget. | : 
Our quarries deep in earth, ere fam'd of old Tlie coarſe lean gravel on the mountain ũdes, 
For veins of filver, and for ore of gold. Scarce Gewy beverage for the bees provides: 
Th? inhabitants themſelves their country grace; Nor chalk nor crumbling ſtones, the food di ſnakes, 
Hence roſe the Marſian and Sabellian race: That work in hollow earth their winding tracks. 
Strong-limb'd and tout, and to the wars inclin'd, | Thc ſoil exhaling clouds of ſubtle dews, 
Ard bard Ligurians, a laborious kind, IT moiſture which with caſe ſhe (pews . , 
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Which ruſts not iron, and whoſe mould is clean, 
Well cloath'd with chearful graſs, and ever green, 
Is good for olives and afpiring vines, ? 
Embracing huſband elms, in amorous twines ! 
Is fit for fceding cattle, fit to ſow, 
And equal to the paſture and the plough. 

Such is the ſoil of fat Campanizn fields, . 
Such large increaſe the land thay joins Veſuvius 

yields; 

And ſuch a country could Acerra boaſt, 
Till Clanius overfiow*'d th* unhappy coaſt, 
I teach thee next the differing ſoils to know ; 
The light for vines, the heavier for the plough. 
Chooſe firſt a place for ſuch a purpoſe fit, 
There dig the folid earth, ard fink a pit. 
Next fill the hole with its own earth again, 
And trample with thy feet, and tread it in; 
Then if it riſe not to the former height 
Of ſup-rfice, conclude that ſoil is light: 
A proper ground for paſturage and vines. 
But if the ſullen earth, ſo preſs'd, repines, 
Within its native manfion to retire, _ 
And ſtays without, a heap of heavy mite; 
"Tis good for arable, a glebe that aſks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious taſks. 
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do ſtrong is cuſtom, ſuch effects can uſe 

In tender ſouls of pliant plants produce. 

Chooſe next a province for thy vineyard's reign. 
hills above, or on the lowly plain: 

If fertile fields or vallies be thy choice, 

Plant thick, for bounteous Bacchus will rejoice 

in cloſe plantations there. But if the vine 

rifing grounds be plac'd, or hills ſupine, 

Extend thy Jooſe battalions largely wide, 


figure, though in wider ſpace ; 
Before the battle joins ; while from afar 


ot this alone t indulge a vain delight, 


Salt carth and bitter are not fit to ſow, And make a pect for the fight : 

CE ants — — aa? 
Sweet degenerate there, its f equal vigour to ts convey z 
— — cn RE their kind. Which, — the room their branches 
This truth by ſore experiment is try d: to diſplay. 
For firſt an ofier colander provide : How deep they muſt be planted, would'ſt thou 
Of twigs thick wrought (ſuch toiling peaſants twine, know ? 
When through firait paſſages they ſtrain their wine): In ſhallow furrows vines 


In this cloſe veſſel place that earth accurs'd, 
But fill'd brimful with wholeſome water firſt : 
Then run it through, the drops will rope around, 
And by the bitter taſte diſcloſe the ground. 
The ſatter earth by handling we may find. 
With caſe diſtingviſh'd from the meagre kind: 
Poor ſoil will crumble into duſt, the rich 

Will to the fingers cleave like clammy pitch : 
Moiſt earth produces corn and graſs, but both 
Too rank and too luxuriant in their growth. 
Let not my land fo large a promiſe boaſt, 

Leſt the lank ears in length of ſtem be loſt. 
The heavier earth is by her weight begray'd, 
The lier in the poifing hand is weigh'd: 
»Txs eaſy to diſtinguiſh by the ſight, 

The colour of the ſoil, and black from white. 
But the cold ground is difficult to know, 

Yet this the plants, that proſper there will ſhow, 
Black ivy, pitch trees, and the baleful yeugh. 
Theſe rules conſider'd well, with carly care 

4 he vineyard deſtin'd for thy vines prepare: 
Bur, long before the planting, dig the ground, 
With furrows deep that caſt a rifing mound: 
The clods, expos'd to winter winds, will bake ; 
For putrid xarth will beſt in vineyards take, 
And hoary froſts, after the pairſvi toil 

Of delving hinds, will rot the meliow ſoil. 

Some peaſants, not t* omit the niceſt care, 

Of the ſame ſoil their nurſery prepare, 

With that of their plantation; left the tree 
Tranſlated, ſhould not with the ſoil agree. 
Befide, to plant it as it was, they mark 

The heav'n's ſour quarters on the tender bark; 
And to the north or ſouth reſtore the ide, 
Which at their birth did heat or cod abide. 


ſecurely grow. 
Not ſo the reſt of plants; for Jove's own tree, 
That holds the woods in awful ſovereignty, 
Requires a depth of lodging in the ground ; 
And, next the lower ſkies, a bed profound: 
High as his topmaſt boughs io heaven aſcend, 
So low his roots to hell's dominion tend. 
Therefore, nor winds, nor winter's rage o'erthrows 
His bulky body, but unmov'd he grows. 
For length of ages laſts his happy reign, 
And lives of mortal man contend in vain 
Full in the midſt of his own firength he ſtands, 
Stretching his braven, arms ard leafy hands; | 
His ſhade protects tie plains, his head the hills 
commands. 
The hurtful hazle in thy vineyard ſhun : 
Nor plaut it to receive the ſctting ſun : 
Nor break the topmoſt branches from the tree 
Nor prune, with blunted knife, the pro;zeny. 
Root up wild olives from thy labour'd lands: 
For ſparkling fire, from hinds unvrary hands, 
Is oſten ſcattcr'd o'er their unctuous rinds, 
And after ſpread abroad by raging winds. 
For firſt the ſmouldering frame the trunk receives, 
Aſcending thence, it crackles in the leaves; 
At length victorious to the top aſpires, 
Involving all the wood in ſmoky fires, 
Put moſt, when driven by winds, the flaming ſtorm 
Of the long files, deſtroys the beauteous form. 
In aſhes then th unhappy vireyard lies, 
Nor will tae blaited plants from ruin riſe : 
Nor will the wither'd ſtock be green again, 
wang the wild olive ſhoots, and ſhades th* ungrateful 
plain, | 
Be not ſecuc'd with wiſddm's empty ſhows, 
10 ſtir the peaceful grovad when Boreas blows: 
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When winter froſts conſtrain the field with cold, 
The fainty root can take no Ready hold. 

But when the golden ſpring reveals the year, 
And the white bird returns, whom ſerpents fear ; 
That ſeaſon deem the beſt to plant thy vines, 
Next chat, is when autumnal warmth declines ; 
Ere heat is quite decay*d, or coli begun, 

Or Capricorn admits the winter ſun. 
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|But in their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their ſpringing leaves, and lift their verdant head, 
And upward while they ſhoot in air, 
indulge their childhood, and the nurſe ling ſpare. 
Nor exerciſe thy rage on new - born life, 

But let thy hand ſupply the pruning kniſe ; 
And crop luxuriant itragglers, nor be loth 
To ſtrip the branches of their leafy growth : 


The ſpring adorns the v · os, renews the leaves, But when the rooted vines, with ſteady hold, 


The womb of earth the genial ſeed receives. 

For then Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours 
Into his huxom bride his fruitful ſhowers ; 

And, mixing his larze limbs with hers, he feeds 


Can claſp their elms, then, huſbandmen, be bold 
To lop the diſobedient boughs, that ftray'd 
Beyond their ranks : let crooked ſteel invade 


The lawleſs troops, which diſcipline diſclaim, 


Her birth with kindly juic:e, and foſters teeming And their ſuperfiuous growth with rigour tame. 


ſeeds. 
Then jovous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
And beaſts, by nature ſtung, renew thcir love. 
Then fields the bladcs of bury'd corn diſcloſe, 
And, while the bal my weſtern ſpirit blows, 
Earth tothe breath her boſem dares expoſe. 
With kindly moiſture then the plants abound, 
The graſs ſecurely ſprings above the ground; 
The tender twig ſhoots upward to the ſkies, 
And on the faith of the new ſun relies. 
The ſwerving vines on the tall elms prevail. 
Unhurt by ſouthern ſhowers or northern hail. 
They ſpread their gems the genial warmth to ſhare; 
And boldly truft the buds in open air. 


In this ſoft ſeaſon (let me dare to fing) 

The world was haich'd by heaven's imperial king: 
In prime of all the year, and holy days of ſpring. 

Then did the new creation firſt appear; 

Nor other was the tenour of the year : 

When laughing heaven did rhe great hirth attend, 

And eaftern winds their wintery breath ſuſpend : 

Then ſheep firſt ſaw the ſun in open fields ; 

And ſavage beaſts were ſent to ſtock the wilds : 

And golden ſtars flew up to light the ſkies, 

And man's relentlefs race from ſtony quarries riſe. 

Nor could the tender, new creation, bear 

Th* exceſſive heats or coldneſs of the year; 

But, chiild by winter, or by ſummer fir'd, 

The middle tempei of the ſpring requir'd. 

When warmth and moiſlure did at once abound, 

And heaven's indulgence brooded on the ground. 

For what remains, in depth of carth ſecure 

Thy cover'd plants, and dung with hot manure ; 

And ſhells and gravel in the ground incloſe; 

For through their hollow chinks the water flows: 

Which, thus imbib'd, returns in miſty dews, 

Ard, fteaming up, the riſing plant renews. 

Some huſbandmen, of late, have found the way, 

a hilly kcap of ſtones above to lay, 

And preſs the plants with ſhreds of potters clay. 

This fence againſt immoderave rain they found : 

Or when the Dog-ftar cleaves the thirſty ground. 

Be mindiul, when thou haft entonih'd the ſhoot, 

With ſtore cf carih around to ſeed tie root; 

With iron teeth of rakes and pronzs to move 

The cruſted carth, and looſen it above. 

Then exercif:: thy ſturdy Riecrs to piough 

Perwixt thy vines, and teach the feeb le row 

To mount on reeds and wands, and, upward led 
On aſhen poles to raiſe their ſorky head, 

On theſe ne crutches let them learn to walk, 
All ſwerving upwards, vvith a ſtronger ſtalk, 
hey brave the winds, and, clinging to their guide. 
On tops of elms 2: !eygy), trivmphant ride. 


; 


Next, fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches roun 
W hile yet the tender germs but juſt appear, 
Unable to ſuſtain th' uncertain year: 
Whoſe leaves are not alone foul winter's prey, 
But oft by ſummer ſuns are ſcorched away; | 
( 
e, | | 
Of buffalos, ſalt ports, and hungry cows. 
For not December's froft that burns the boughs, 
Nor Dog-days parching heat that ſplits the rocks, ) 
Are half fo harmful as the greedy flocks ; 
Their veuom'd bite, and ſcars indented on af 
For this the maleſactor goat was laid 
On Bacchus” altar, and his forfeit paid: 
At Athens thus old began, 
When round the ſtreets the reeling actors ran 
Contend:ng for the prizes of their pla 
And glad, with Bacchus, on the graſſy ſoi 
Leapt o'er the ſkins of goats beſmear'd with 
Thus Roman youth, deriv*d from ruin'd Troy, 
With taunts and laughter loud, their audience pleaſe, 
Deform'd with vizards, cut from barks of trees: 
In jolly hymns they praiſe the God of wine, 
Whoſe earthen images adorn the pine; 
vine: 
A madneſs ſo devout the vineyard fills, 
In hollow vallies and on riſing hills; 
On hate er fide he turns his honeſt ſace, 
To Bacchus therefore let us tune our lays, 
And in our mother tongue reſound his praiſe. 
Thin cakes in chargers, and a guilty goat, 
Dragg'd by the horns, be to his altars brought ; 
And drip their fatneſs from the hazlc hroach. 
To dreſs thy vines new labour is requn d, 
Nor muſt the painful huſbandman be tir'd: 
tor thrice, at leaſt, in compaſs of a year, 
To turn the glebe; beſides thy daily pain 
To break the clods, and make the ſurface plain : 
* unload the branches, or the leaves to thin, 
That ſuck rhe vital moiſture of the vine. 


Exclude th* encroaching cattle from thy ground, 
And, worſe than both, become th* unworthy 
ſocks. 

In country villages, and croſſing ways, 

In rede Saturnian rhymes expreſs their joy: 

And there are hung on high, in honour of the 
And darces in the vrind, thoſe fields are in his grace. 
V hoſe offer'd entrails ſhall his crime reproach, 
Iny vineyard muſt employ the ſturdy ſteer, 

thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 


And the ycar rolls within itſelt again. 

Ev'n in the loweſt months, when ſtorms have lied 
From vines the hairy honours of their head, 

Not then the drudging hind lis labour ends, 

Rt de the coming ver bs cue extreds: 


Twice in the year luxuriant leaves o'erſhade 


— 
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Ev*n then the naked vine he * 
His ing-kniſc at once and cuts. 
Be to dig the ground, be firſt to burn 
The branches lopt, and firſt the return 
Into thy houſe, that bore the burden'd vines; 
But laſt to reap the vintage of thy wines. 


'Th' incumberꝰ d vine; rough brambles twice invade ; 
Hard labour both! commend the large exceſs 
Of ſpacious vineyards ; cultivate the leſs. 

Befides, in in woods the ſhrubs of prickly thorn 
Sallows and reeds, on banks of rivers born, 
Remain to cut; for vineyards uſeful found, 

To ſtay thy vines, and fence thy fruitful ground. 
Nor when thy tender trecs at length are hound ; 
When peaceful vines from pruning-hooks are 


free, 
When huſbands have ſurvey'd the laſt degree, 
And a files of plants, and order'd every 


En 8 hoy ſing at eaſe in full content, 
—_— o*cr the toils they underwent ; 
L rd — find a future taſk remain; 
To turn the ſoil, and break the clods again : 
a= after all, their j Joys are unfincere, , 
hile falling rains on ripening grapes they ſear. 
ite appohite to theſe are olives found, 
drefiing they require, and dread no wound; 
No rakes nor harrows need, but fix'd below, 
ReJoice in air, ar d unconcern dly . 
The ſoil itſeli due nouriſhment ſu 
Flouvgh but the furrows, and the fruits ariſe: 
Content with ſmall endeavours till they ſpring, 
Soft peace they figure, and ſweet plenty bring : { 
Then olives plant, and hymns to Pallas fing. 
Thus _ trees, whoſe trunks are ſtrong to 


Their 8 boughs, exert themſelves in air; 
Want no ſu „ but ſtand ſecure alone, 

Not truſting foreign ſorces, but their own ; 

Till with the ruddy freight the bending branches 


groan. 

Thus trees of nature, and each common buſh, 
Uncultivated thrive, and with red berries bluſh ; 
Vile ſhrubs are ſhorn for browſe: the towering, 

height 
Of unctuous trees are torchas ſor the night. 
And ſhall we doubt (indulging eaſy ſlotli) 
To ſow, to ſet, and to reform their growth ? 
To leaye the lofty plants; rhe lowly kind 
Are for the ſhepherd or the ſhcep deſign'd. 
Ev'n humble broom and oſiers have their uſe, 
And ſhade for ſheep, and food for flocks, produce; 
Hedges for corn, and honey for the bees: 
Beſides the pleafing proſpect of the trees. 
How goodly looks Cytorus, ever green 


Wich boxen groves! with what delight 1 


Narycian woods of pitch, whoſe 1 

Seems for retreat of heavenly Muſes made 

But much more pleaſing are thoſe fields to ſec, 

That need not ploughs, nor human induftry. 

Ev'n old Caucaſean rocks with trees are ſi 

And wear green foreſts on their hilly head. 

Though bending from the blaſt of eaſtern ſtorms, 

Though Thent their leaves, and ſhatter*d are their 
arms; 

Yet licaven their various plants for uſe deſigns: 

Fe: houſes coders, anc ior ſhipping pines. 
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for ſpokes, and wheels of wains: 
of ſhips that ſcour the watery plains. 
Willows in twigs are fruitful, elms in leaves; 

| The war from ſtubborn myrtle ſhafts receives : 
From cornels javelins; and the tougher yeugh 


' {Receives the bending figure of a bow. 


Nor box, nor limes, without their uſe are made, 
Imooth grain'd, and proper for the turner's 


trade 

Which curious hands may carve, and ſteel with 
eaſe invade. 

Light alder ftems the Po's i tide, 


d bees in hollow oaks their honey hide. 

Now balance, with thefe gifts the fumy joys 
Of wine, attended with eternal noiſe. 
Wine urg d to lawlefs luſt the Centaur”s train, 
Through wine they quarrel'd, and through wine 
f were lain. 
O happy, if he knew his happy ftate ! 
The ſwain, who, free from bufineſs and debate, 
Receives his eaſy ſood from Nature's hand, 
And juſt returns of cultivated land 
— palace, with a loſty gate, he wants, 

admit the tides of carly viſitants, 
With eager eyes devouring, as they paſs, 
The breathing figures of Corinthian braſs. 
No ſtatues threaten from high pedeſtals ; 
No Peffiim arras hides his homely walls, 
With antic veſts; which, through their ſhady 


fold, 
the ſticals of ill diſſembled gold. 

He boaſts no wool, whoſe native white is dy d 
With purple poiſon of Aſſyrian pride. 
No coſtly drugs of Araby defile, 

| With foreign ſcents, the ſweetneſs of his oil. 

But caſy quiet, a ſecure retreat, 

A harmlefs life that knows not how to chear, 
With home-bred plenty the rich owner blefs, 
| And rural pleaſures crown his happineſs. 
Unvex'd with quarrels, undi ſturbꝰd with noiſe, 
The country king luis peaceful realm enjoys: 
Cool grots, and living lakes, the flowery pride 
' Of meads, and ſtreams that through the valley glide; 
And ſhady groves that eaſy ſleep invite, 
And after toilſome days a ſoſt repoſe at night. 
Wild beaſts of nature in his woods abound ; 

And youth, of labour patient, plou h the ground, 
Inur'd to hardſhip, and tc homely fare, 

Nor venerable age is wanting there, 

In great examples to the youthful train : 
Nor are the gods ador'd with rites profane. 
rom hence Aftrea took her flight, and here 

he prints of her departing ſteps appear. 
7 Ye ſacred Muſes, with whoſe beauty fir'd, 
My ſoul is raviſh'd, and my brain inſpir d; 
Whoſe prieſt I am, whoſe holy fillets wear, 
Would you your Poet's firſt petition hear ; 

Give me the ways of wandering ſtars o know : 
The depths of heaven above, and earth below. 
Teach me the various lahours of the moon, 

And whence proceed th* eclipſes of the ſun. 
Why flowing tides prevail upon the main, 

And in what dark receſs they ſhrink again. 
What ſhakes the ſolid carth, what cauſe delays 
The ſummer nights, and ſhortens winter days. 
But if my heavy blood reſtrain the flight 
Of my ſree ſoul, aſpiring to the height 


1Of nature and unclouded fields of light ; 
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My next deſire is, void of care and ſtriſe, 

To lead a ſoft, ſecure, inglorious liſe. 

A country cottage near a cryſtal flood, 

A winding valley, and a lofty wood. I 
Some God conduct me to the ſacred ſhades, - 
Where bacchanals are ſung bv Spartan maids, 
Or lift me high to Hemus hilly crown ; 

Or in the plains of Tempe lay me down: 

Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, 

And cover my retreat from human race. 

Happy the man, who, ſtudying Nature's laws, 
Through known etfects can trace the fecret cauſe. 
His mind poſſeſſing in a quiet ſtate, 

Fearleſs of Fortune, and re6;zn'd to Fate. 

And happy too is he, ho decks the bowers 

Of ſy lvans, and adores thr rural : 

Whoſe mind, unmov'd, the bribes of courts can fee ; 

Their glittering baits and purple ſlavery. 

Nor hopes the people's ..u» nor fears their 
frown, 

Nor when contending kindred tear the crown, 

Will ſet vp one, or pull another down. 

Without concern he hears, but hears from far, f 

Of tumults and deſcents, and diſtant war: 

Nor with a ſuperſtitious fear is a d, 

For what befals at home, or what abroad. 

Nor envies he the rich their happy ſtore, 

Nor his own peace diſturbs, with pity for the poor. 
Ke feeds on fruits, which, of their own accord, 
The willing ground and laden trees afford. 

From his lov'd home no Jucre him can draw; 
The Senate's mad decrees he never ſiw ; 

Nor heard, at bawling bars, corrupted law. 
Some to the ſeas and ſome to camps reſort, 

And ſome with impudence invade the court. 

In foreign countries others ſeek renown ; 

With wars and taxes others waſte their own, 
And houſcs burn, and houſhold gods deface, 

To drink in bowls which glittering gems enchaſe : 
To loll on couches, rich with Ctron ſteds, 

And lay their guilty limbs on Tyrian beds, 

This wretch in earth intombs his golden ore, 
Hovering and brooding cn his bury*d ſtore. 

Some patriot fools to popular praiſe aſpire, 

Of public ſpeeches, which worſe fools admire. 
While from both benches, with redoubled ſou 
Th* applauſe of lords and commoners abounds. 
Some through ambition, or through thirſt of gold, 
Have lain their brothers, or their country ſold; 
And leaving their ſweet homes, in exile run 

To lands that lie beneath another ſun. 

The peaſant, innocent of all theſe ills, 

With crooked cs the fertile fallows tills ; 

And the round year with daily labour — 

And hence the country- markets are ſu 

Enough remains for houſhold charge be 

His wiſe and tender children to ſuſtain, 

And gratefully to feed his dumb deſerving train. 

Nor ceaſe his labours, till the yellow field 

A full return of bearded harveſt yield; 

A crop ſo plenteous as the land to load, 

O' ercome as crowded barns, and lodge on ricks 

abroad. 

Thus every ſeveral ſeaſon is employ'd : - 

Some ſpent in toil, and ſome in caſe enjoy d. 

The yeaning ewes prevent the ſpringing year; 

The laded bouglis their fruits in autumn bear: 
Tis then the vine her liquid harveſt yields, 

Bak'd in the ſun-ſbine of * fields. 
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The xvinter comes, and then the falling maft 
epaſt. 

Then olives, ground in mills, their ſatneſs boaſt, 
And winter fruits are mellow*d by the froſt. 

His cares are cas d with intervals of bliſs; 


His little children climbing for a kifs, 


Welcome their ſather's late return at night; 

His faithful bed is crown'd with chatte deligtt. 

His kine with ſwelling udders, ready ſtand, 

And, lowing for the pail, invite the miller hand. 

His wanton kids, with budding horns prepar d, 

Fight harmleſs battles in his homely yard : 

Himſelf in ruſtic on holidays, } 

To rural Powers a juſt oblation pays; 

And on the green his careleſs limbs diſplays. 

The hearth is in the midſt ; the herdſmen, rownd 

The chearful —_ provoke his health in ys 

„„ 

The groom his fellow · groom at buts defies ; 

And bends his bown, nd dvedts with this oyen. 

Or, ſtript for wreſtling, ſmears his Iimbs with oil, 

And watches with a trip his ſoe to foil. 

Such was the life the frugal Sabines led; 

So Remus and his brother god were bred : 

From whom th* auſtere Etrurian virtue 

And rhis rude life our homely fathers choſe. 

Old Rome from fuch a race d her birth, 

q on es co ver'd earth ;} 
hich now on ſeven high hills triumphant reigns, 

And in that compaſs all the world contains. 

Ere Saturn's rebel ſon uſurp'd the ſkies, 

When beaſts were only ſlain for ſacrifice ; 

While peaceful Crete enjoy d her ancient lord, 

Ee ſounding hammers forg*d th* inhuman ſword : 

Ere hollow drums were beat, before the breath 

Of brazen trumpets rung the peals of dearh ; 

The good old God his hunger did afſwage 


With roots and herbs, and gave the golden a © © 
But, over-labour'd with ſo long a courfe, © © 
"Tis time to ſet at cafe the ſmoking horfe, 
THE 
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{This Bock with the invocation of ſome 
Deities, Tee iment to Auguſtus : after wokick 
Virgil directs himſelf and enters on hi: 
fue, He 42 fon 2 or the breeding and 

goats, and 

deſcriptions 

chariot-race, = the battle of the bulls, of the 

of * and of the &ytiian wvinter. In the — 

t of the Book he relates the diſeajes incident te 

cattle ; and ends cuir i 7» + + ogagrag 
rain that formerly raged among the 


HY fields, propitious Pales, I rehearſe : 
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Arcadia's flowery plains, and pleaſing floods. 
All other themes that careleſs minds invite, 
Are worn with uſe, unworthy me to write. 
— 


Hylas the boy, Latona's erring iſle, 


And Pelops? ivory ſhoulder, and his toil 
For fair Hi with all the reſt 


Of Grecian tales, by poets are expreſt ; 
New ways I muſt attempt, my groveling name 
To raiſe aloft, and wing my flight to fame. 
I, firſt of Romans, ſhall in trivmph come 
From W Greece, and bring her trophies 
: 


With foreign ſpoils adorn my native place; 
And with Idume's palms my Mantua grace. 


Full in the midſt ſhall mighty Cæſar ſtand ; 
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(Th* abode of n hs, untouch'd by former 
ymp | 
hands ; 


j | 
For ſuch, Mecenas, are thy hard commands. 
Witliout thee nothing lofty can I ſing; 

Come tlien, and with thyſelf thy genius bring; 
With which inſpir'd, 1 brook no dull delay, 
Cytheron loudly calls me to my way; 


Thy hounds, Taygetus, open and purſue their 


prey. 

High Epidaurus urges on my ſpeed, 
Fam'd tor his hills, and for his horſes breed : 
From hills and dales the chearful cries rebound : 
For echo hunts along, a propagates the ſound. 

A time will come, when my maturer Muſe 
In Czfar's wars a nobler theme ſhall chuſe. 
And through more ages bear my ſovereign's praiſe, 
Than have from Tithon paſt to Czſar's days. 

The generous youth, who, ſtudious of the prize, 
The race of running courſers multiplies ; | 
Or to the plough the ſturdy bullock breeds, 
May know that from the dam the worth of each 


Mean time we muſt purſue the Syivan lands ; { 


(Submitting to his godhead my renown) | 
A hundred courſers from the goa} will drive ; 

The rival chariots in the race ſhall ſtrive. 
. rc hall be 


z 


Ev*n now methinks the public ſhouts I hear; 
The paſſing pageants and the pomps appear. 

I. to the temple will conduct the crew); 

The ſacrifice and ſacrificers view ; 

From thence return, attended with my train, 
Where the proud theatres diſcloſe the ſcene : 
Which interwoven Britons ſeem to raiſe, a 
And ſhew the triumph which their ſhame diſplays. 
High o'er the gate, in elephant and gold, 

The crowd ſhall Czfar's Indian war behold ; 

The Nile ſhall flow beneath ; and on the fide | 
His ſhatter d ſhips on brazen pillars ride, | 
Next him, Niphates, with inverted urn, 


Myſelf with olive crown'd, the gifts will bear; { 


And dropping ſedge, ſhall his Armenia mourn ; 

And Aſian cities in our triumph borne. 

With backward bows the Parthian ſhall be there 

And, ſpurring from the fight, confeſs their fear. 

A double wreath ſhall crown our Cæſar's brows, 

Two differing trophies, from two different foes. 

Europe with Afric in his fame ſhall join ; 

But neither ſhore his conqueſt ſhall confine. 

The Parian marble, there, ſhall ſeem to move, 

In breathing ſtatues, not unworthy Jove; 

Reſembling heroes, whoſe ethereal root 

Is Jove himſelf, and Cæſar is the fruit. 

Tros and his race the ſculptor ſhall employ ; 

And he the god, who built the walls of Troy. 

Envy herſelf, at laſt grown pale and dumb, 

(By Czſar and overcome) 

Shall give her hands; and fear the curling ſnakes 

Of laſhing furies, and the burning lakes: 

The pains of famiſh'd Tantalus ſhall feel; 

And Siſyphus that labours up the hill 

The rolling rock in vain; and curſt Ixion's 
wheel. | 


Long are her fides and 
|Rough are her ears, and broad her horny feet. 
Her colour ſhining black, but fleck'd with white ; 


proceeds. f 
1 mother cow muſt wear a lowering look, 
Sour-headed, ſtrongly neck*d to bear the yoke. 
Her double dew-lap from her chin deſcends; 
And at her thighs the burden ends. 
her limbs are great; 


She toſſes from the yoke : provokes the fight: 


'She riſes in her gait, is free from fears, 


And in her face a bull's reſemblance bears : 
Her ample forchead with a ftar is crown'd ; 
And with her length of tail ſhe ſweeps the ground. 
The bull's infult at four ſhe may ſuftain ; 
But, after ten, from nuptial rites refrain. 
Six ſeaſons uſe; but then releaſe the cow, 
Unfit for love, and for the labouring plough. 

Now while their youth is fill'd with kindly firs, 
Submit thy ſemales to the luſty fire : 
Watch the quick motions of the friſking rail, 
Then ferve their fury with the ruſhing male, 
Indulging pleafure leſt the breed ſhould fail. 

In youth alone, unhappy mortals live; 
But, ah! the mighty bliſs is fugitive ! 
Diſcolour'd ſickneſs, anxious labour come, 
And age, and death's ine xorable doom. 
Yearly thy herds in vigour will impair ; 
Recruit and mend them with thy yearly care : 
Still propagate, for till they fall away, 
"Tis prudence to prevent th' entize decay. 
Like diligence require the courſer's race; 
In early choice, and for a longer ſpace. 
The colt, that for a ſtallion is defign'd, 
By ſure preſages ſhows his generous kind, 
Of able body, ſound of limb and wind. | 
Upright he walks on pafterns firm and ſtraight, 
His motions eaſy; prancing in his gait. 
The firſt to lead the way, to tempt the flood ; 
To paſs the bridge unknown, no ear the trembling 


Dauntleſs at empty noiſes ; Jofty-necl:*d; 
Sharp- headed, barrel - belly d, broadly-back'd, 
Brawny his cheſt, and deep: his colour grey; 
For beauty dappled, or the brighteſt bay : 


Faige whhr and dun will ſcarce the rearing pay. 
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The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 
The ſprightly trumpets, and the ſhouts of war, 
Pricks up his ears, and, trembling with de light, 
Shifts place, and paws; and hopes the promis'd fight, 
On his right ſhoulder his thick mane reclin'c, 
Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wird. 

His horny hooſs are jetty black and round, 

His chine is double; ſtarting with a bound, 

He turns the turf, and ſhakes the ſolid ground. 
Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noſtrils flow : 
He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 

Such was the ſteed in Grecian poets fam'd, 

Proud Cyllarus, by Spartan Pollux tam'd ; 

Such courſcrs bore to fight the god of Thrace; 

And ſuch, Achilles, was thy warlike race. 

In fuch a ſhape, grim Saturn did reſtrain 

His heavenly limbs, and flow'd with ſuch a mane; 

When, half-ſurpriz'd, and fearing to be ſcen, 

The letcher gallop'd from his jealous queen 

Ran up the ridges of the rocks amain, 

And with ſhrill neighings filld the neighbouring 
lain. 

But RD with years when dire diſeaſcs come, 
Then hide his not ignoble age at hoine : 

In peace t' enjoy his former palms and plains : 
And grateſully be kind to his remains. 

For when his blood no youthful ſpirits move, 

He languiſhes and labours in his love. 

And when the ſprightly ſecd ſhould ſwiftly come, 
Dribbling he drudges, and detrauds the womb, 

In vain be burns like haſty ſtubble fires ; 

And in himſelf his former ſelf requires. 

His age and courage weigh : nor thoſe alone, 
But note his father's virtues and his own ; 
Obſerve, if lie diſdains to yield the prize; 

Of loſs impatient, proud of victories. 

Haſt thou beheld, when from the goal they ſtart, 
The youthful charioteers with heaving heart 
Ruſh to the race; and panting, ſcarcely bear 
Th' extremes of fev'riſh hope, and chilling fear ; 
Stoop to the reins, and laſh with all their force ; 
The flying chariot kindles in the courſe : 

And now a-low, and now aloſt they fly, 

As borne through air, and ſcem to touch the ſky. 
No ſtop, no ſtay, but clouds of ſand ariſe, 

Spurn'd and caſt backward on the follower's eyes. 
The hindmoſt blows the foam upon the firſt ; 
Such is the love of praiſc, an honourable thirſt. 

Bold Ericthonius was the firſt, who join'd 

Four horſes ſor the rapid race deſign'd; 

And o'er the duſty wheels preſiding ſate; 

The Lapithæ to chariots, add the ſtate 

Of hits and bridles ; taught the ſteed to bound; 
To run the ring, and trace the mazy round. 

To ſtop, to ly, the rules of war to know: 
Tobey the rider, and to dare the ſoc. 

To chuſe a youthſul ſteed, with courage fit d: 
To breed him, break him, back him, are requir'd 
Experienc'd maſters, and in ſundry ways: 

Their labours equal, and alike their praiſe. 

But once again the batter'd horſe beware, 

The weak old ſtallion will deceive thy care. 
Though famous in his youth for ſorce and ſpeed, 
Or was of Argos or Epirian breed, 

Or did Pe vacuo race, or from himſelf pro- 
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With ſood to enable him to make his court; 
Diſtend ls chive, and pamper him for ſport. 
Feed him with herbs, whatever thou canſt find, 
Of generous warmth, and of ſalacious kind. 
Then water him, and 4 pom what he can) 
Encourage him to thirſt again, with bran. 
inſtructed thus, produce him to the fair: 
And join in wedlock to the longing mare. 
For, it the fire be faint, or out of caſe, 

He will be copied in his famiſh'd race: 

And fink beneath the pleaſing taſk affign'd : 
(For all's too little for the craving kind.) 

As for the females, with induſtrious care 
Take down their mettle, _ them lean and bare; 
When conſcious of their paſt delight, and keen 
To take the leap, and the ſport again ; 
With ſcanty meaſure then ſupply their food; 
And, when athirſt, reſtrain them from the flood; 


Their bodies harraſs, ſink them when they run; 


And ſry their melting marrow in the ſun. 


Starve them, when barns beneath their burden 


Kroan; 
An wirnow'd chaff by weſtern winds is blown ; 
For fear the rankneſ of the {ſwelling womb 


Should ſcant the paſſage, and confine the room. 


Leſt the far furrows ſhould the ſenſe deſtroy 
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Green graſs, and fattening clover for their tare, 


Of renal luſt, and dull the ſeat of joy. 


But let them ſuck the ſeed with greedy force, 

And cloſe involve the vigour of the _ 
The male has Cone; thy care muſt now 

To teeming females, and the promis'd m— 

Firſt let them run at large, and never know 

The taming yoke, or draw the crooked plough. 

Let them not leap the Citch, or ſwim the flood, 

Or lumber o'er the meads or croſs the wood : 

But range the {oreſt, by the filver fide 

Of ſome cool ftream, where nature ſhall provide 


And moſſy caverns for their noon-tide lare: 

With recks above to ſhield the ſharp nocturnal * 
About th Alburnian groves, with holly green, 

Of winged inſets mighty ſwarms are ſeen : 

This fly ing plague to mark its quality) 

Oeſttos the Grecians call: Aſylus, we: 

A ficrce loud buzzing breeze; their ſtings draw 


blood, 
And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 
Sciz d with unuſual pains, they loudly cry; 
Tanagrus haſtens thence, and leaves his 
dry. 
This curſe the jealous Juno did invent, 
And firſt employ d tor lo's puniſhment. 
To ſhun this ill, the cunning leach ordains 
In ſummer's ſultry heats (for then it reigns) 
To feed the females, cre the ſun ariſe, 
Or late at night, when ftars adorn the ſkics. 
When ſhe has calv'd, then ſet the dam aſice; 
And for the tender progeny provide, 
Diſtinguiſh all berimes, with branding fire; 
To note the tribe, the lineage, and the ſire. 
Whom to reſerve for huſband of the herd, 
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Or who ſhall be to ſacrifice preterr'd; 

Or whom thou ſhalt to turn thy glebe allow; 
To ſmooth the ſurrows, and ſuſtain ths plough 
'The reſt, for whom no lot is yet decreed, 
May run in paſtures, and at pleaſure feed. 


cced, 
Theſe things premis'd, when now the nuptial time The calf, by nature and by genius made 


Approaches for the fiately ſteed to climb; 
Vor. III. 


To turn the ie be, breed to the rural 


Un 
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Set him betimes to ſchool, and let him be 
Inſtructed there in rules of huſbandry : 
While yet his youth is flexible and green, 
Nor bad examples of the world has ſeen. 
Early begin the ſtubborn child to break ; 
For his ſoft neck a ſupple collar make 
Of bending ofiers; and (with time and care 
Inur'd that eaſy ſervitude to bear) 
Thy flattering method on the youth purſue: 
oin'd with his ſchool-fellows by two and two, 
erſuade them firſt to lead an empty wheel, 
That ſcarce the duſt can raiſe, or they can feel: 
In length of time produce the labouring yoke 
And ſhining ſhares, that make the furrow ſmoke, 
Ere the licentious youth be thus reſtrain'd, 
Or moral precepts on their minds have gain'd; 
Their wanton appetites not only feed 
With delicates of leaves, and marſhy weed, 
But with thy fickle reap the rankeft land: 
And miniſter the blade with bounteous hand. 
Nor be with harmful parfimony won 
To follow what our homely fires have done ; 
Who fill*d the pail with beeſtings of the cow : 
But all her udder to the calf allow. 
It to the warlike ſteed thy ſtudies bend, 
Or for the prize in chariots to contend ; 
Near Piſa's flood the rapid wheels to guide, 
Or in Olympian groves aloft to ride, 
The generous labours of the courſer, firſt 


Muſt be with fight of arms and ſound of trumpets 


nurs'd: 
Inur'd the groaning axle- tree to bear; 
And let him claſhing whips in ſtables hear. 
Sooth him with praiſe, and make him underſtand 
The loud applauſes of his maſter's hand: 
This from his weaning let him well be taught; 
And then betimes in a ſoft ſnaffle wrought: 
Fefore his tender joints with nerves are knit; 
Untry'd in arms, and trembling at the bit, 
Put when to ſour full ſprings his years advance, 
Teach him to run the round, with pride to prance; 
And (rightly manag'd} equal time to heat; 
To turn, to bownd in meaſure, and curvet. 
Let him, to this, with eaſy pains be brought: 
And ſeem to labour, when he labours not. 
Thus, ſorm'd for ſpecd, he challenges the wind; 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind : 
He ſcours along the field, with looſen'd reins ; 
And treads ſo light, he ſcarcely prints the plains. 
Like Borcas in his race, when ruſhing torth, 
He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cloudy north: 
The waving harveſt bends beneath his blaſt ; 
Ihe ſoreſt ſhakes, the groves their honours caft ; 
Ie flies aloft, and with impetuous roar 
Purfoes the ſoaming ſurges to the ſhore. 
"Thus o'er th' Elean plains, thy well-breath'd horſe 
Impels the flying car, and wins the ccurſe. 
Or, bred to Belgian waggons, leads the way; 
Untir'd at night, and chearful all the day. 

When once he's broken, ſeed him full and high; 
Indulge ius growth, and his gaunt fides ſupply. 
Before his training, keep him poor and low; 

For his ſtout ſtomach with his food will grovr ; 
The pamper'd colt will diſcipline diſdain, 
Impatient of the laſh, and reſtiff to the rein. 


Wouldſt thou their. courage and their ſtrength im- 


prove, 
Too focn they muſt not feel the ings of love. 
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Whether the bull or courſer be thy care, 

Let him not leap the cow, or mount the mare. 
The youthful bull muſt wander in the wood; 
Behind the mountain, or beyond the flood: 
Or, in the Nall at home his fodder find; 

Far from the charms of that alluring kind. 
With two fair eyes his miſtreſs burns his breaſt 
He looks, and languiſhes, and leaves his reſt; 
Forſakes his food, and, pining for the laſs, 
ec" 4g grove, and ſpurns the growing 


grats, 

The ſoft ſeducer, with enticing looks, 
[The bellowing rivals to the fight 

A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred, 
The ſtooping warriors, aiming head to head, 
Engage their claſhing horns; with dreadful ſound 
The foreſt rattles, and the rocks rebound. 
They ſence, they puſh, and puſhing loudly roar ; 
Their dewlaps and their fides are bath'd in gore. 
Nor when the war is over, is it ; 
Nor will the vanquiſh'd bull his claim releaſe : 
| But, ſeeding in his breaſt his ancient fires, 

And curſing fate, from his proud ſoc retires. 
Driven from his native land, to foreign grounds, 
'He with a generous rage reſents his wounds; 
[His ignominious flight, the victor's boaſt, 

And more than both, the loves, which unreveng'd he 
loſt. 


Often he turns his eyes, and with a groan, 
Surveys the pleaſing kingdoms, once his own. 
And there ſore to repair his ſtrength he tries: 
H-rdening his limbs with painful exerciſe, 
And rough upon the flinty rock he lies. 

On prickly l:aves and on ſharp herbs he ſeeds, 
Then to the prelude of a war proceeds. 

His Horus, yet ſore, he tries againſt a tree: 

And meditates his abſent enemy. 

He ſnuffs the wind, his heels the ſand excite, 
But, when he ſtands collected in his might, 

He tours, and promiſes a more ſucceſsful fight. 
Then, to r:deem his honour at a blow, 

He moves his camp, to meet his careleſs foe. 
Not with morc madneſs, rolling from afar, 

The ſpumy waves proclaim the watery war, 
And, mounting upwards, with a mighty roar, 
March onwards, and inſult the rocky ſtore. 
They mate the middle region with their height ; 
And fall no leſs than with a mountain's weight: 
The waters boll, and belching from below 
Black ſands, as from a forceful engine, throw. 
Thus every creature, and of every kind, 
The ſecret joys of ſweet coition find : 

Not only man's imperial race, but they 

That wing the liquid air, or ſwim the ſea, 

Or haunt the deſert, ruſn into the flame; 

For love is lord of all, and is in all the ſame. 
Tis with this rage, the mother lion ſtung, 
Scours o'er the plain, regardleſs of her young : 

Demanding rites of leve ; ſhe ſternly ſtalks; 
And hunts her lover in his lonely walks. 

"Tis then the ſhapeleſs bear his den for iakes, 

In woods and fields a wild deſtruction makes. 
Boars whet their tuſks, to battle tigers move | 
Enrag'd with hunger, more enrag'd with love. 


E 


Then woe to him, that in the deſert land 

Of Libya travels, o'er the burning ſar d. 

The ſtallion ſnuffs the weil-known ſceut aſa:, 
And ſnorts and trembles for the diſtant mare. 
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Nor bits nor bridles can his rage reſtrain 

And rugged rocks are interpos'd in vain: 

He makes his way o'er mountains, and contemns 
torrents and unſorded ſtreams. 

The briſtled boar, who feels the pleafing wound, 

New grinds his arming tuſks, and digs the ground. 

The ſleepy leacher ſhuts his little eyes; 

About his churning c the frothy bubbles riſe: 

He rubs his ſides againſt a tree; prepares 

And hardens both his ſhoulders ſor the wars. 

What did the V outh, when love's unerring dart 

Transfix d his liver, and inflam'd his heart? 

Alone, by night, his watery way he took; 

About him, and above, the billows broke ; 

The ſluices of the ſky were open ſpread, 

And rolling thunder rattled o'er his head. 

The raging tempeſt call'd him back in vain, 

And every boding omen of the main. 

Nor could his kindred, nor the kindly force 

Of weeping parents, change his fatal courſe. 

No, not the dying maid, who muſt deplore 

His floating carcaſe on the Seſtian ſhore. 

I paſs the wars that ſpotted linxes make 

With their fierce rivals, for the females* ſake: 

The howling wolves, the maſtiffs amorovs rage; 

When ev*n the fearful ſtag dares for his hind engage. 

But, far above the reſt, the furious mare, 

Rarr'd from the male, is frantic with deſpair. 

For when her pouting vent declares her pain, 
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And pleas'd I am, no beaten road to take: 
But firſt the way to new diſcoveries make. 

Now, facred Pales, in a lofty ſtrain 
I fing the rural honours of thy reign. 
Firſt, with affiduous care, from winter keep 
Well fodder'd in the ftalls, thy tender ſheep: 
Then ſpre: d with ſtraw, the bedding of thy fold ; 
With ſern beneath, to fend the bitter cold. 
That free rom gouts thou may*ſt preſerve thy care, 
And clear rom ſcabs, produc'd by freezing air. 
Next let t iy goats officiouſly be nurs'd: 
And led to living ſtreams, to quench their thirſt. 
Feed then: with winter-browſe, and for their lare 
A cote that opens to the ſouth prepare: 
Where, baſking in the ſun-ſhine, they may lie, 
And the ſhort remnants of his heat enjoy. 
This during winter's drifly reign be done: 
Till the new ram receives th* exalted fun : 
For hairy goats of equal profit are 
With woolly ſheep, and aſk an equal care. 
"Tis truc, the fleece, when drunk with Tyrian juice, 
is dearly ſold: but not for needful uſe: 
For the ſalacious goat increafes more ; 
And twice as largely yields her milky fore. 
The ſtill-diſtended uddtrs never fail; 
But, hen they ſeem c chauſted, ſwell the pail. 
Mean time the paſtor ſlicats their hoary beards; 
And eaſes of their hair, the loader: herds. 
Thcir camclots, warm in tents, the foldier hold; 


She tears the harneſs, and ſhe rends the rein; 

For this (when Venus gave them rage and power), 
Their maſtcrs* mangled members they devour; 

Of love defrauded in their longing hour. 

For love they force through thickets of the wood, 


ö 


Artenced vith their Heating kids they come 


Ard ſhicld the ſhivering mariner from cold. 
On ſaruts they browſe, and on tlie bleaky top 
Of rugeed hills, the thorny bramble crop. ; 


At niglit unaſk'd, and mindful of their home; 


They climb the ſteepy hills, and ſtem the flood. | And ſcarce their ſwelling bags the threſt.old over- 


When at the ſpring's approach their marrow burns 
{For with the ſpring their genial warmth returns), 
The mares to cliffs of rugged rocks repair, 

And with wide noſtrils ſnuff the weſtern air: 
When (wondrous to relate) the parent wind, 
Without the ſtallion, propagates the kind. 

Then, fir'd with amorous rage, they take their flight 


Through plains, and mount the hills unequal height ;' 


Nor to the north, nor to the riſing ſun, 

Nor ſouthward to the rainy regions run; 

But boring to the weſt, and hovering tliere, 

With gaping mouths, they draw prolific air : 

With _ impregnate, from their groins they 
A ſlimy juice, by falſe conception bred. 

The ſhepherd knows it well; and calls by name 
Hippomanes, to note the mother's flame. 

This. gather'd in the planetary hour, 

With noxious weeds, and ſpell'd with words of 
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i power, 
Dire ſtepdames in the magic bovel infuſe ; 
And mix for deadly draughts, the poiſonous juice. 
But time is loſt, which never will renew, 
While we too far the pleaſing path purſue ; 
Surveying nature with too nice a view. 
Let this ſuffice for herds: our following care 
Shall woolly flocks and ſhaggy goats declare. 
Nor can I doubt what oil I muſt beſtow, 
To raiſe my ſubject from a ground ſo low : 
And the mean matter which my theme affords, 
T* embelliſh with magnificence of words. 

the commanding Muſe my chariot guides : 


'Clos\d from the ſun, but open 


come. 

So much the more thy dil:gence befiow 

In depth cf winter, to defend the ſnow 1 

By how much leſs the tender helpleſs kind, 

For their own ills, can fit proviſion find. 

Ihen miniſter the browſe, with bountcous hand; 
And open let thy ſtacks all winter ſtand. 


But when the weſtern winds with vital power 


Call forth the tender graſs, and budding flower; 
Ihen, at the laſt, produce in open air 

Both flocks, and ſend them to their ſummer fare. 
Before the ſun, while Heſperus appears; 

Firſt let them ſip from herbs the pearly tears 

Of morning dews ; and after break their faſt 

On green-ſward ground (a cool and grateful taſte): 
But when the day's fourth hour has drawn the dews, 
And the ſun's ſultry heat their thirſt renews ;_ 


When creaking graſhoppers on ſhrubs complain, 
Then lead them to their watering-troughs again. 


In ſuramer's heat ſome bending valley find, 

to the wind: 

Or ſeek ſome ancient oak, whoſe arms extend 
In ample breadth thy cattle — defend : 

Or ſoli e, or gloomy 

To ſhield ow with its venerable ſhade. 

Once more to watering lead ; and feed again 
When the low ſun is finking to the main. 
When rifing Cynthia ſheds her filver dews, 

And the cool evening-breeze the meads renews : 
When linnets fill the woods with tuneful ſound, 
And hollow ſhores the halcyon's voice rebound. 


Which o'er the dubious cliff ſecurely rides: 


[ 


Why ſhould my Muſe enlarge on Libyan ſvair *; 


Their ſcatter'd cottages, and ample plains ? 
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Where oft the flocks without a leader ſtray ; 

Or through continued deſarts take their way; 

And, feeding, add the length of night to day. 

W hole months they wander, grazing as they go; 

Nor tolds, nor hoſpitable harbour know ; 

Such an extent of plains, ſo vaſt a ſpace 

Of wilds unknown, and of untaſted graſs, 

Allures their eyes: the ſhepherd laſt appears, 

And with him all his patrimony bears: 

His houſe and houſhold gods ! his trade of war, 

His bow and quiver ; and his truſty cur. 

Thus, under heavy arms, the youth of Rome 

Their long, laborious marches overcome: 

Chearly their tedious travels undergo ; 

Ard pitch their ſudden camp before the ſoe. 
Not ſo the Scythian ſhepherd tends his fold ; 

Nor he who bears in Thrace the bitter cold : 

Nor he who treads the bleak Meotian ſtrand; 

Or where proud Iſter rolls his yellow ſand. 

Early they tall their flocks and herds; for there 

No graſs the fields, no leaves the foreſts wear: 

The trozen earth lies buricd there below 

A hilly heap, ſeven cubits deep in ſnow: 

And all the weſt allies of ſtormy Boreas blow. 


by. 


The ſun from far peeps with a fickly face ; . 
With fattening whey the maſtiff's generous breed; 


Too weak the clouds and mighty ſogs to chace ; 
When up the ſkies he ſhoots his roſy head, 

Or in the ruddy ocean ſecks his bed. 

Swiſt rivers art with ſudden ice conſtrain'd ; 
And ſtudded wheels are on its back ſuſtain'd. 
An hoſtry now for waggons, which betore 

Tall ſhips of burden on its boſom bore. 

The brazen cauldrons with the froſt are flaw'd ; 
The garment, ſtiff with ice, at hearths is thaw*d ; 
With axes firſt they cleave the wine, thence 
By weight, the ſolid portions they diſpenſe. 
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Ev*n though a ſnowy 

Prefer him not in haſte for huſband to thy fold. 

But ſearch his mouth; and if a ſwarthy tongue 

Is underneath his hamid palate hung, 

Reject him, leſt he darken all the flock ; 

And ſubſtitute another from thy ſtock. 

'Twas thus with fleeces milky white {if we 

May truſt report), Pan god of Arcady 0 

Did bribe thee, Cynthia; nor didſt thou diſdain, 

When call'd in woody ſhades, to cure a lover's pain 

If milk be thy deſign; with plenteous hand 

Bring clover-graſs; and from the marſhy land 

Salt herbage for the ſoddering-rack provide 

To fill their bags, and ſwell the milky tide: 

Theſe raiſe their thirſt, an4J to the taſte reſtore 

The ſavour of the ſalt on which they fed before. 
Some, when the kids their dams too deeply drain, 

With gags and muzz:es their ſott mouths reftrain. 

Their morning milk, the peaſants preſs at night: 

Their evening meal before the riſing light 

To market bear; or ſparingly they ſteep 

With ſeaſoning ſalt, and ſtor d, for winter keep. 

Nor laſt, forget thy faithful dogs ; but feed 


And Spartan race; wilo, for the ſold's relief, 


Will proſecpte with crics the nightly thief: 


Repulſe the prouling wolf, and hold at bay 
The mountain robbers, ruſting to the prey. 
With cries of hounds, thou may ſt purſue the ſcar 
25 flying hares, and chaſe the fallow deer; 
ouſe from their deſart dens the briſtled rage 
Of boars, and beamy ſtags in toils engage. 
With ſmoak of burning cedar ſcent thy walls, 
And fume with ſtinking galbanum thy ſtalls: 


From locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen beard, 

Long ificles depend, and crackling ſounds are heard. 

Mean time perpetual fleet, and driving ſnow, 

Obſcure the ſkies, and hang on herds below. 

The ſtarving cattle periſh in their ſtalls, 

Huge oxen ſtand inclos'd in wintery walls 

Of ſnow congeal'd; whole herds are bury'd there 

Of mighty ſtags, and ſcarce their horns appear. 

The dextrous huntſman wounds not theſe afar, 

With ſhafts or darts, or makes a diſtant war 

With dogs, or pitches toils to ſtop their flight : 

But cloſe engages in unequal fight. 

And while they ſtrive in vain to make their way 

Through hills of ſnow, and pitifully bray; 

Aſſaults with dint of ſword, or pointed ſpears : 

And _ on his back, the joyful burden 
ars. 

The men to ſubterranean caves retire ; 

Secure from cold, and crowd the cheerſul fire: 

With trunks of elms and oaks the hearth they load, 

Nor tempt th' inclemency of heaven abroad. 

Their jovial nights in frolics and in play | 

They paſs, to drive the tedious hours away. 

And their cold ſtomachs with crown'd goblets cheer 

Of windy cider, and of barmy beer 

Such are the cold Riphean race: and ſuch 

The ſavage Scythian, and unwarlike Dutch. 

Where ſkins of beaſts the rude barbarians wear, 

The {poils of foxes, and the furry bear. 

Is woo] thy care? Let not thy cattle go 


With that rank odour from thy dwelling-place 
To drive the viper's brood, and ail the venom'd 


race. 
For often under ſtalls unmov*d they lie, 
Obſcure in ſhades, and ſhunning heaven's broad eye. 
And ſnakes, familiar to tlie hcarth ſucceed, 
Diſcloſe their egęs, and near the chimney breed. 
Whether to rooſy houies they repair, 


| Or ſun themſelves abroad in open air, 


In all abodes of peſtilential kind 
To ſheep and oxen, and the painful hind. 
Take, ſhepherd, take, a plant of ſtubborn oak; 
And labour him with many a ſturdy ſtroke : 
Cr with hard tones, demoliſh from afar 
His havgl:ty cieft, rhe ſeat of all the war; 
invade his luſſing throat, and winding ſpires ; 
"Till, ſtretch'd in length, th* unfolded foe retires. 
He drags his tail, and for his head provides: 
And in ſome ſecret cranny ſlowly glides ; 
But leaves expos'd to blows, his back and bat- 
ter d ſides. 

In fair Calabria's woods a ſnake is bred, 
With curling creſt, and with advancing head : 
Waving he rolls, and makes a winding track ; 
His belly ſpotted, burniſh'd is his back : 
While ſprings are broken, while the ſouthern air 
And dropping heavens the moiſten'd carth repair, 
He lives on ſtanding lakes and trembling bogs; 
He fills his maw with fiſh, or with loquacious frogs. 
But when, in muddy pools, the water finks ; 


Where buites are, where burrs and thiſtles grow; | 


And the chapt earth is furrow'd o'er with chinks; 
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He leaves the fens, and leaps upon the ground; We ſce tlie naked Alps, and thin remains 

And hifling, rolls his glaring eyes around. Of ſcatter*d cots, and yet unpeopled plains: 

With thirſt inflam'd, impatient of the heats, Once fill'd with grazing flocks, the ſhepherd's 

He rages in the fields, and wide deſtruction threats. happy reigns. 

Oh let not ſleep my clofing eyes invade Here from the vicious air, and ſickly ſkies, 

In open plains, or in the ſecret ſhade, | A plague did on the dumb creation riſe : 

When he, renew'd in all the ſpeckled pride I] buring th' autumnal heats th' infection grew, 

Of pompous youth, has caſt his ſlough aſide, Tame cattle, and the beaſts of nature flew. 

And in his ſummer livery rolls along, Poiſoning the ſtanding lakes, and pools impure : 

Erect, and brandiſhing his forky tonguc, Nor was the ſoodſul grafs in fields ſecure. 

Leaving his neſt and his imperſect young ; Strange death! for when the thirſty fire had drunk 

And, thoughtleſs of his eggs, forgets to rear Their vital blood, and the dry nerves were ſhrunk ; 

The hopes of poiſon, for the following year. When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, ev'n 
The cauſes and the figns ſhall next be told, then, 

Of every ſickneſs that infeAs the told. A wateriſh humour ſwell'd and ooz*d again; 

A ſcabby tetter on their pelts will ſtick, Converting into bane the kindly juice, 

When the raw rain has pierc'd them to the quick: |Ordain'd by nature for a better uſe. 

Or ſearching froſts have eaten through the ſkin : The victim ox, that was for altars preſt, 

Or burning ificles are lodg*d within: Trim'd with white ribbons, and with garlands dreſt, 

Or when the fleece is thorn, if ſweat remains Sunk of himſelf, without the gods command: 


Unwaſh'd, and ſoaks into their empty veins: | Preventing the low ſacrificer's hand. 
When their deſenceleſs limbs the brambles tear; Or, by the holy butcher if he fell, 
Short of their wool, and naked from the ſheer. Th' inſpetted entrails could no fates foretel : 
Good ſhepherds, after ſheering, drench their Nor, laid on altars, did pure flames ariſe; 
ſheep, But clouds of ſaoulder ing ſmoke forbade the ſacrifice. 
And their flock's father (forc'd from high to — the kniſ: was reddened with his gore, 
leap) Or the black po.ſon ſtain's the ſandy floor. 
Swims down the ſtream, and plunges in the deep. ) The thriven calves in meads their food ſorſake, 
They oint their naked limbs with mother*d o.1; And render their ſweet ſouls before the plenteous 
Or from the founts where living ſulphurs boil, | rack. 
They mix a medicine to foment their limbs; The fawning dog runs mad, the wheafing ſwine 
With ſcum that on the molten ſilver ſwims. With coughs is choak'd, and labours from the chine : 
Fat pitch, and black bitumen, add to theſr, The victor herſc, forgetful of his ſood, 
Befides the waxen labour of the becs : The palm renounces, and abhors the flood. 
And hellebore, and ſquills decp rooted in the (He paws the ground, and, on his hanging ears, 


ſoas, A Coubtful ſweat in clannny drops appears: 
Receipts abound, but ſearching all thy ſtore, Parch'd is his hide, and rugged arc his hairs. 
The beſt is fill at hand to lance the fore, Such are the ſymptoms of the young Ciſcaſe ; 
And cut the head, tor till the core be found, But in time's proceſs, when his pains increaſe, 
The ſecret vice is ſed, and gathers ground : He voils his mournful eyes, lie deeply groans 
While, making fruitleſs moan, the ſhepherd | With patient ſobbing, and with manly moans. 
ſtands, He heaves for breath; which from his lungs ſuply'd, 


And, when the lancing knife requires his hands, And fercl*s from far, diſtends his labouring fide. 
Vain help, with idle prayers, from hcaven de- To his rough palate, his dry tongue ſucceeds ; 


mands. And ropy gore he from his noſtrils bleeds. 
Deep in their bones when fevers fix their ſcat, A drench of wine has with ſucceſs been us'd; 
And rack their limbs, and lick the vital heat; And through a horn the generous juice inſus'd: 
The ready cure to cool the raging pain, Which timely taken op'd his clofing jaws ; 
Is underneath the ſoot to breathe a vein. But, if too late, the patient's death did cauſc. 
This remedy the Scythian ſhepherds found : For the too vigorous doſe too fiercely wrought ; 
Th' inhabitants of Thracia's hilly ground, And added fury to the ſtrength it brought. 
The Gelons uſe it, when for drink and food Recruited into rage he grinds his teeth 


They mix their cruddled milk with horſes blood. In his own fleſh, and feeds approaching death, 
But, when thou ſ-e*{t a ſingle ſheep remain Ye gods, to better fate good men diſpoſe, 


In ſhades aloof, or crouch'd upon tive plain; And turn that impious error on our foes ! 
Or liſtleſsly to crop the tender graſs; The ſteer, who to the yoke was bred to bow, 
Or late to lag behind, with truant pace; (Studious of tillage, and the crooked plough) 


Revenge the crime, and take the traito1*s head, Falls Cown and dies; and dying ſpews a flood 
Ere in the faultleſs flock the dire contagion ſpread. |Of foamy madneſs, mix d with clotted blood, 


On winter ſeas we fewer ſtorms behold, The clown, who, curſing Providence, repines, 
Than foul diſeaſes that inſect the fold. His mournful fellow from the team disjoins : 
Nor do thoſe ills on fingle bodies prey; With many a groan forſakes his fruitleſs care, 
But oftener bring the nation to decay; And in th* unfiniſh'd furrow leaves the ſhare. 
And ſweep the preſent ſtock and future hope | The pining ſteer no ſhades of lofty woods, 
away. Nor flowery meads, can eaſe; nor cryſtal floods 
A dire example of this truth appears : Roll'd from the roch his flabby flanks decreaſe; 


When, after ſuch a length of rolling years, His eyes are ſettled in a ſtupid peace, 
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His bulk too weighty for his thighs is grown ; 
And his unwieldy neck hangs drooping down. 
Now what avails his well-deſerving toil, 
To turn the glebe, or ſmooth the rugged ſoil ! 
And yet he never ſupp'd in ſolemn ſtate, 
Nor untligeſted feaſts did urge his fate ; 
Nor day to night luxurioufly did join; 
Nor ſurfeited on rich Campanian wine. 
Simple his beverage, homely was his food ; 
The wholeſome herbage, and the running flood. 
No dreadful dreams awak'd him with aftright ; 
His pains by day ſecur'd his reſt by night 

Tas then that buffaloes, ill-pair*d, were ſcen 
To draw the car of Jove*'s imperial queen, 
For want of oxen; and the labouriag ſwain 


Scratch'd with a rake a furrow for his grain : 
And cover'd with his hand the ſhallow ſecd again. 
He yokes himſelf, and up the hilly height, 

With his own ſhoulders — 

The nightly wolf that round th' incloſure 
To leap the fence, now plots not on the fold : 
Tam'd with a ſharper pain, the fearful doe 
And fiying ſtag, amidſt the greyhounds go: 

And round the dwellings roam of man, their 

fiercer foe. 

The ſcaly nations of the ſea profound, 

Like ſhipwreck*d carcaſes are driven aground ; 

And mighty Phocz, never fern before 

In ſhallow ſtreams, are ſtranded on the ſhore. 

The viper dead within her hole is ſound ; 

Nefenceleſs was the ſhelter of the ground. 

The water ſnake, whom fiſh and paddocks ſed, 

With ſtaring ſcales lies poiſon'd in his bed: 

To birds their native keavens contagious prove, 

From clouds they fall, and leave their ſouls above. 

Befides, to change their paſture *tis in vain ; 

Or truſt to phyfic ; phyſic is their banc. 

The learned leaches in deſpair depart : 

And ſhake their heads, deſponding of rhcir art. 
+ Tifiphone, let looſe from under ground, 

Mai:zftically pale, now treads the 1ound ; 

Re ſore her drives diſeaſes and affriglit; 

And every moment riſes to the ſighit: 

Aſpiring to the ſkies, incroaching on the Jaht. 

The rivers and their banks, and hills around, 

With lowings, and with dying bleats r<found. 

At length ſhe ſtrikes an unive: ful blow; 

To death at once whole heres of cattle go: 

Sheep, oxen, horſes falls and, hcap'd on high, 

Tie ciffering ſpecĩes in contuſion lie. 

Till, warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found, 

To lodge their loathſome carrion ..ader ground, 

For, uſeleſs to the currier were their liiccs: 

Nor could their tainted fleſh witli ocean tide; 

Ne freed from filth: nor could Vulcanian flame 

The ftench aboliſh, or the favour tame. 

Nor ſaſely couid they ſhave their ficecy Nore 


, 
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s the wazgon's weight. 
proul'd 


| 


(Made drunk with poitonous juice, and Rim with 


Fore); 
Or touch the v eb: hut if the veſt they wear, 
Red bl: ers rifing on their paps appear, 

And flaming carhuncles and noiſome ſweat, 
And clammy dews, that loathſome lice heget: 


Till the flow creeping evil eats his way, 


„ Prey. 


Conſumes the parching limbs, and makes the life his 
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& 4 has taken care to reiſe the fubjef of the Georgie : 
n the firfl he has only dead matter on which te 
cork, In the ＋ he juft figs on the world 
life, and deicribes tha: degree of it which is to 
found in wenceabler, In the third he advances to 
animals: ard in the laſt fingles out the bee, which 
= be reck:red the moſt ſagacious of them, for lis 

[rbjee?. 

In this Georgic he us vat flation is moſt pro- 
fer for the bees, and <oken they begin to gather lo- 
rey : how to call them home wwhen they farm; and 
Iomo to fart them cohen they are engaged in battle. 
Fr:im herce be takes cctaſen to diſcever their differ- 
ent kind; and, after an excurſion, relates their tru- 
dent ard politic adminiſtration of affairs, and the 
ſeveral difeates that ien rage m their hives, with 
te profer f tems and remedies of cach diſeaſe. 
In tle {aft place le lays down a method repairirg 
their lird, ſuppofirg their se breed le, and 
gives at large the hiſtory of its inventicn, 


| HE giſts of heaven my following ſong pur- 


: ſues, 
Aerial honey, and ambrofial dews. 
Mæce nas, read Yhis other part, that ſir gs 
L mhattled ſquad: ons and adventurous kings; 
A migluy pomp, though made of little things. 
| eir ara, their arts, their manrers 1 diſcloſe, 
ind liow try war, and whence tlie people roſe: 


{Slight is the futjeRt, but the praiſe not ſmall, 


if heaven aſſiſt, and Phoebus hear my call. 


/ Firſt, ſor thy bees a quict Nation find, 

And lodge them under covert of tlie wind: 

For winds, when homeward they return, will drive 
Ihe loaded carriers from their evening hive. 


Far from the cow: and foats inſulting crew, 

Chat trample down the flowers, and bruſh the dew: 
\Ths painted lizard, and the birds of prey, 
'Fors of the frugal kind, be far away. 
The titmouſe, and the pecker's hungry brood, 
And Progne, with her boſom ſtain'd in blood: 
Tneſe rob the trading citizens, and bear 

Tue trembling captives through the liquid air; 
And for their callow young a crvel ſeaſt prepare. 
But ear a living ſtream their manſon place, 
Edtzd round with moſs. and tvfts of matted graſs: 
And plant (the wind's impetuous rage to ſtop), 
Wild olive-trecs, or palms, before the buſy ſhop. 
That when the youthful prince, with proud alarm, 
Calls out the venturous colony to ſwarm; 

- | 
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When firſt their way through yielding air they wing, 
New to the pleaſures of their native ſpring; 
The banks of brooks may make a cool retreat 
For the raw ſoldiers from the ſcalding heat: 2 
And neighbouring trees, with friendly ſnade, invite 
The troops, unus'd to long laborious flight. 
Then o'er the running ſtream, or ſtanding lake, 
A paſſage for thy weary people make; 
With oficr floats the ſtanding water ſtrow; 
Of maſſy tones make bridges, if it flow: 
That baſking in the ſun thy bees may lie, 
And reſting there, their flaggy pinions dry: 
When, late returning home, the laden hoſt 
By raging winds is wreck'd upon the coat, 
Wild thyme and ſavory ſet around their cell ; 
Sweet to the taſte, and fragrant to the ſmell; 
Set rows of roſemary with flowering ſtem, 
And let the purple violets drink the ſtream. 
Whether thou build the palace of thy bees 
With twiſted ofers, or with barks of trees; 
Make but a narrow movth: for as the cold 
Congeals into a lump rhe liquid gold; 
So tis again difſol\*d by fumme:'s heat, 
And the ſweet labours both extremes defeat. 
And therefore, not in vain, th' induſtrious kind 
With dawby wax and flowers the chinks have lin'd. 
And with their ſtores of gather*d glue, contrive 
To ſtop the vents and crannies of their hive. 
Not birdlime, or jclcan pitch, produce 
A more tenacious mals of clammy juice. 
Nor bees are lodg'd in hives alone, but found 
In chambers of their own, beneath the ground : 
Their vaulted roofs are hung in pumices, 
And in the rotten trunks of holiow trees. 
But plaiſter thou the chinky hives with clay, 
And leafy branches o'er their lodging lay, 
Nor place them where too deep a water flows, 
Or where the yeugh their poiſonous neighbour 


grows : 

Nor roaſt red crabs t* offend the niceneſs of their 
noſe. 

Nor near the ficeming ſtench of muddy ground: 

Nor hollow rocks that render back the ſound, 

And doubled images of voice rebound. 

For what remains, when golden ſuns appear, 
And under earth have driven the winter year: 
Ihe winged nation wanders through the ſkies, 
And o'er the plains and ſhady foreſt flies: 

Thxn, ſtooping on the meads and leafy bowers, 

They ſkim the floods, and fip the purple flowers. 

Exalted hence, and drunk with ſecret joy, 

The young ſuccefſion all their cares employ : 

They breed, they brood, inſtruct, and educate, 

And make proviſion for the ſuture ſtate: 

They work their waxen lodgings in their hives, 

And labour honey to ſuſtain their lives. 

But when thou ſceit a ſwarming cloud ariſe, 

That ſweeps aloft, and darkens all the fkics, 

The motions of their haſty flight atcend ; 

And know to floods, or woods, their airy march they 
ber d. 

Then melſoil beat, and honey- ſuckles pound, 

With theſe alluring ſavours ſtrew the ground, 

And mix with tinkling braſs, the cymbai's dion- 
ing ſound. 

Straight to thrir ancient cells, recail'd from air, 

The reconcil'd deſerters will repair. 


; 
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But if inteſtine broils alarm the hive, 

(For two pretenders oft for empire ſtrive) 

The vulgar in divided factions jar; 

And murmuring ſounds proclaim the civil war. 

Inflam'd with ire, and trembling with diſdain, 

Scarce can their limbs their mighty ſouls contain, 

With ſhouts the coward's courage they excite, 

and martial clangors call them out to fight : 

With hoarſe alarms the hollow camp rebounds, 

That imitates the trumpet's angry ſounds: 

Then to their common ſtandard they repair; 

The nimble horſemen ſcour the fields of air. 

In form of battle drawn, hey ifſue torth, 

And every knight is proud to prove his worth. 

Preſs'd for their country*s honour, and their king's, 

On _ = beaks they whet their pointed 

ings z 

And exerciſe their arms, and tremble with their 
wings. 

Full in the midſt the haugkty monarchs ride, 

he truſty guards come up, and cloſe the fide; 

With ſhouts the darirg ſoe to battle is defy'd. 

Thus in the ſcaſon of unclouded ſpring, 

To war they follow their undaunted king: 

Crowd through their gates, and in the fields of 
light, | 

The ſtocking ſquadrons meet in mortal fight: 

Headionrg they fall from high, and wounded wound, 

And heaps of flaugliter'd ſoldiers bite the ground. 

Hard hailſtones lie not thicker on the plain, 

Nor ſhaken oaks ſuch ſhowers of acorn rain. 

W. th gorgeous wings, the marks of ſovereign ſway, 

The two contending princes make their way; 7 

intrepid through the midſt of danger go; 

Their friends encourage, and amaze the foe. 

With mighty ſouls in narrow bodies preſt, 

They challenge, and encounter breaſt to breaſt 3 

So fix'd on fame, unknowing how to fly, 

Arq obſt:natcly bent to win or die; 

That lone the doubtful combat they maintain, 

Tili one prevails (for one can only reign). 

Yet all thoſe dreafſul deeds, this deadly fray, 

A caſt of ſcatter*d duſt will ſoon allay; 

And undecided leave the fortune of the day. 

When both the chiefs are ſundered from the fight, 

Then to the lawful king reftore his right. 

And let the waſteful prodigal be ſlain, 

That he, who beſt deſerves, alore may reign. 

With eaie Ciltinguiſh'd is the regal race: 

One monarch wears an honeſt open face: 

Slap'd to lis tize, and godlike to behold, 

{lis royal hody ſhines with ſpecks of gold, 

Ard ruddy ſcales; for empire he deſigu'd, 

Is better born, and of a nobler kind. 

That other looks like nature in diſgrace, 

CGauzit are his fides, and ſullen is his face: 

And like their griſly prince appears liis gloomy 
race: | 


ö 


Grim, ghaſtly, rugged, like a thirſty train 

That long have travel'd through a dcfart plain, 

And ſait from their dry chaps the gather*d duſt 
again. 

The better brood, unlike the VHaſtard crew, 

Are mark'd with royal ſtreaks of ſhining hue ; 

Glittering and arCent, though in body leſs: 


2 85 theſe, at pointed ſeaſons, hope to preſs 
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Huge heavy honeycombs, of golden juice, 
Not only ſweet, but pure, and fit for uſe; 

T allay the and hardneſs of the wine, 


And with old Bacchus, new metheglin join. 

But when the ſwarms are eager of their play, 
And loathe their empty hives, and idly ſtray, 
 Reftrain the wanton fugitives, and take 
A timely care to bring the truants back. 

The aſk is eaſy, but to clip the wings 

Of their high-flying arbitrary kings: 

At their command, the people ſwarm away; 
Confine the tyrant, and the ſlaves will ſay. 
Sweet gardens, ſull of ſaff. on flowers, invite 

The wandering gluttans, and retard their flight. 
Befides the god obſcene, who frights away, 

With his lath ſword, the thieves and birds of prey. 
With his own hand, the guardian of the bees, 
For flips of pines, may ſearch the mountain trees : 
And with wild thyme and ſavory plant the plain, 
Till his hard horny fingers ache with pain : 

And deck with fruitful trees the fields around, 
And with refreſhing waters drench the 


Strike ſail, and haſtening to the harbour tend, 

My ſong to flowery gardens might extend. 

To each the vegetat le arts, to ſing 

The Peſan roſes, and their double ſpring: 

How ſuccory drinks the running ſtream, and how 
Green beds of parſley near the river grow; 

How cucumbers along the ſurface creep, 

With crooked bodies, and with bellies deep. 

The late Narciſſus, and the winding trail 

Of hears- ſoot, myrtles green, and ivy pale. 

For where with ſtately towers Tarentum ſtands, 
And deep Galeſus ſoaks the yellow ſands, 

I chanc'd an old Corycian ſwain to know, { 


Now, did 1 not ſo near my labours end, { 


Lord of few acres, and thoſe barren too; 

Unfit for ſheep or vines, and more unfit to ſow : 

Yet, labouring well his little ſpot of ground, 

Some ſcattering pot-herbs here and there he found: 

Which, cultivated with his daily care, 

And bruis'd with vervain, were his frugal fare. 

Sometimes white lilies did their leaves afford, 

With wholſome poppy- flowers to mend his homely 
board: 


For late returning home he ſupp'd at caſe, 
And wiſcly deem'd the wealth of monarchs leſs : | 
The little of his own, becauſe his own did pleaſe. 
To quit his care, he gather d firſt of all 

In ſpring the roſes, apples in the fall: 

And when cold winter ſplit the rocks in twain, 
And ice the running rivers did reſtrain, 

He ſtipp'd the bears - ſoot of its leafy growth, 


And, calling Weſtern winds, accus'd the ſpring of 


ſloth ; 
He therefore firſt among the ſwains was found 
To reap the produ of his labour'd ground, 
And ſqueeze the combs with golden liquor 
crown'd. 
His limes were firſt in flowers z his lofty pines, 
With triendly ſhade, ſecur'd his tender vines. 
For every bloom his trees in ſpring afford, 
An autumn apple was by tale reſtor'd. 
He knew to rank his elms in even rows: 
For fruit the grafted pear-tree to diſpoſe: { 
And tame to plumbs, the ſourneſs of the ſloes. 
With ſpreading planes he made a cool retreat, 
To ſhade good fellows from tlie ſummer's heat. 


| 


| 


| 
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But, ftraiten'd in my ſpace, I muſt forfake 


| This taſk ; for others afterwards to take. 


Deſcribe we next the nature of the bees, 
Beftow'd by Jove for ſecret ſervices : 
When, by the tinkling ſound of timbrels led, 
The king of heaven in Cretan caves they fed. 
Of all the race of animals, alone 
The bees have common cities of their own, 
And common ſons, beneath one law they live, 
And with one common ſtock their traffic drive. 
Each has a certain home, a ſeveral ſtall: 
All is the ſtate s, the ſtate provides for all. 
Mindful of coming cold, they ſhare the pain: 
And hoard, for winter's uſe, the ſummer's gain. 
Some o'er the public magazines pꝛeſide, 
And ſome are ſent new forage to provide: 
Theſe drudge in fields abroad, and thoſe at home 
Lay deep foundations for the labour d comb, : 
With dew, Narciſſus“ leaves, and clammy gum. 
To pitch the waxen flooring ſome contrive ; 
Some nurſe the future nation of the hive: 
Sweet honey ſome condenſe, ſome purge the grout ; 
The reſt, in cells apart, the liquid nectar ſhut. 
All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 
With envy ſtung, they view each other's deeds: 
With diligence the t work proceeds. 
As when the Cyclops, at th' Almighty nod, 
New thunder haſten for their angry god: 
Suhdued in fire the ſtubborn metal lies, 
One brawny ſmith the puffing bellows plies; 
And draws and blows reciprocating air : 
Others to quench the hiffing maſs prepare: 
With lifted arms they order every blow, 
And chime their ſounding hammers in a row: 
With labour'd anvils /Etna groans below. 
Strongly they ſtrike, huge flakes of flames expire, 


fire. 

little things with great we may compare, 
Such are the becs, and ſuch their buſy care : 
Studious of honey, each in his degree, 
The youthful ſwain, the grave experienc'd bee: 
That in the field; this in affairs of ſtate, 
Employ'd at home, abides within the gate: 
To fortify the combs, to build the wall, 
To prop the ruins, leſt the fabric fall : 
But late at night, with weary piniors come 
The labouring youth, and heavy laden, home 
Plains, meads, and orchards, all the day he plies; 
The gleans of yellow thyme diftend his thighs : 
He ſpoils the ſaffron flowers, he fips the blues 
Of violets, wilding blooms, and willow dews. 
Their toil is common, common is their fleep; 
They ſhake their wings when morn begins to peep ; 
Ruſh through the city-gates without delay, 
Nor ends their work but with declining day : 
Then having ſpent the laſt remains of light, 
They give their bodies due repoſe at night : 
When hollow murmurs of their evening bells : 
Diſmiſs the Neepy ſwains, and toll them to their 

cells. 

When once in beds their wcary limbs they ſteep, 
No buzzing ſounds diſturb their golden ſleep, 
'Tis ſacred filence all. Nor dare they ſtray, 
When rain is promis'd, or a ſtormy day: 
But near the city walls their watering take, 


buy tongs they turn the ſtecl, and vex it in the 


Nor forage far, but ſhort excurſions make. 
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And as when empty barks on billows float, 
With ſandy ballaſt ſailors trim the boat, 

So bees bear gravel-ſtones, whoſe poiſing weight 
Strers through the whiſtling winds their ſteady flight. 

But, what's more ſtrange, their modeſt appetites; 

Averſe from Venus, fly the nuptial rites. 

No luſt enervates their heroic mind, 

Nor waſtes their ſtrength on wanton woman - kind, 
But in their mouths reſide their genial powers, 
They gather children from the leaves and flowers. 
Thus make they kings to fill the regal ſeat: : 
And thus their little citizens create : 

And waxen cities build, the palaces of tate. 
And oft cn rocks their tender wings they tear, 
And fink beneath the burdens which they bear. 
Such rage of honey in their boſom beats: 

And ſuch a zeal they have for flowery ſweets. 

Thus through the race of life they quickly run; 
Which in the ſpace of ſeven ſhort years is done; 
Th* immortal line in ſure ſucceſſion reigns, * 
The fortun= of the family remains: | 
And grandfires grandſons the long liſt contains. 

Befides, not Egypt, India, Media, more 
With ſervile awe, their idol king adore : 

While he ſurvives, in concord and content 

The commons live, by no diviſions rent; 

But the great monarch's death diffolves the go. 
vernment. 

All goes to ruin, they themſelves contrive' 

To rob the honey, and ſubvert the hive. 
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But if a pinching winter thou foreſee, 

And wouldſt preſerve thy famiſh'd family; 
With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 

And break the waxen walls co ſave the ſtate. 
For lurking lizards often lodge, by ſtealth, 
Within the ſuburbs, and purloin their wealth. 
And lizards, ſhunning light, a dark retreat 
Have found in combs, and undermin'd the ſeat. 
Or lazy drones, without their ſhare of pain, 

In winter-quarters free, devour the gain : 

Or waſps infeſt the camp with loud alarms, ' 
And mix in battle with unequal arms: 

Or ſecret moths are there in filer-ce fed ; 

Or ſpiders in the vault their ſnary webs have ſpread. 

The more oppreſs*'d by foes, or famine pin'd, 
The more increaſe thy care to ſave the ſinking kind, 
With greens and flowers recruit their empty hives, 
And ſcek freſh forage to ſuſtain their lives. 

But iince they ſhare with man one common fate, 
In heatth and ſickneſs, and in turns of fate; 
Obferve the ſymptoms when they fall away, 

And languiſh with inſenſible decay. 
They change their hue, with haggard eyes they 
Hare, 


Lean are th:ir looks, and ſhagged is their hair: 


rnd crowds of dead, that never muſt return | 
To their lov'd hives, in decent pomp are borne: 
Their friends attend the hearſe, the next relations 


The king prefides, his ſubjects? toil ſurveys ; 

The ſervile rout their careful Cæſar praiſe : 

Him they extol, they worſhip him alone: 

They crowd his levees, and ſupport his throne: 
They raiſe him on their ſhoulders with a ſhort : 
And when their ſovercign's quarrel calls them our, 
His foes to mortal combat they deſy, 

And think it honour at his fect to die. 

Induc'd by ſuch examples, ſome have taught 
That bees have portions of etherial thought: 
Endu'd with particles of heavenly fires: 

For God the whole created maſs inſpires ; 
Through heaven, and earth, and occan's depth he 
throws 


| 


mourn. c 
claſp, 


The ſick, for air, before the portal 
Or idle in their empty hives remain, 


T heir ſceble legs within each other 
Perumb'd with cold, or liſtleſs of their gain. 


[Lolt whiſpers then and broken ſounds are heard, 


As when the woods by gentle winds are ſtirr'd, 
Such ſtificd noiſe as the cloſe furnace hides, 

Or dying murmurs of departing tides. 

his, when thou ſceſt, Galbanean odours uſe, 
And honey in the ficilv hive infuſc. 

Tluough reeden pipes convey the golden flood, 
1 ir.vite the people to their wonted food: 

Mix it with thicken'd juice of ſodden wines, 
And raifirs from the grapes of Pſythian vines: 
To theſe add pounded galls, and roſes dry, 


His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 
Hence flocks, and herds, and mcn, and beaſts, and 
fowls, 

With breath are quicken'd, and attract their ſouls. 
Hence take the forms his preſcience id ordain, 
And into him at length reſolve again, 
No room is leſt for death, they mount the (ky, 
And to their own congenial planets fly. 

Now when thou haſt decreed to ſeize their ſtores, 
And by prerogative to break their doors: 
With ſprinkled water firſt the city choke, 
And then purſue the citizens with ſmoke. 
Two honey-harveſts fall in every year: 
Firſt, when the pleafing Pleiades appear, 
And ſpringing upward ſpurn the briny ſeas: 
Again, when their affrighted quire ſurveys 
The watery Scorpion mend his pace behind, 
With a black train of ſtorms and winter wind, 
They * the deep, and ſaſe protection 

nd. 

Prone to revenge, the bees, a wrathful race, 
When once provok d, affault th* aggrefſor's face: 
And through the purple veins a paſſage find; 


| 


And viii Cecropian thyme, ſtrong- ſcented centaury. 
A fower there is that grows in meadow ground, 
Amielius cali'd, and eaſy to be found : 
For from one root the rifing ſtem beſtovws 
A wood of leaves, and violet-purple boughs. 
The flower itſelf is glorious to behold, 
And ſhines on altars like refulgent gold: 
Sharp to the taſte, by ſhepherds near the ſtream 
Cf Mella ſound, and thence they gave the name. 
Boil this reſtoring root in generous wine, 
And ſet befide the door the fickly ſtock to dine. 
Nut if the labouring kind be wholly laſt, 
And not to be retriev'd with care or coſt, 
Tis time to touch the precepts of an art, 
Th' Arcadian maſter did of old impart : 
And how he ſtock'd his empty hives again; 
Renew*d with putrid gore of oxen ſlain. | 
An ancient legend I prepare to fing, 
And upward follow Fame's immortal ſpring : 
For where, with ſeven-fold horns, my ſtericus 
Nile 
Surrounds the ſkirts of ZEgypt's fruitful iſle, 
And where in pomp the ſun-burnt people ride, 


There fix their tings, and leave their ſouls behind 
Ver, III. | 


| 


* o' er the teeming tide, 
x 


— 
this, four windows are contriv'd, that ſtrike 
d, their beams oblique. 
years old they take, whoſe heac| 

Now firſt with burniſh'd horns begins to ſpread : 
his noſtrils, while he ſtrives in vain 

free air, and ſtru 


Extended thus, 
They leave the 5 but firſt ſweet flowers art 
ſtrow d 


Beneath his body, broken boughs and thy me, 
And pleaſing caffia juſt renew'd in prime. 
This muſt be done, ere ſpring makes equal day, 
When weſtern winds on curling waters play : 
Ere painted meads produce their flowery crops, 
Or ſwallows twitter on the chimney-tops. 
The tainted blood, in this cloſe priſon pent. 
Begins to boil, and through the ferment. 
Then, wondrous to behold, new creatures rife, 
A moving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs; 
Till ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with wings, 
The grubs proceed to bees with pointed ſtings: 
And more and more affecting air, they try 
Their tender pinions, and begin to fly. 
At length, like ſummer ſtorms from fpreading 
clouc's, 
That burſt at once, and pour impetuous floods, 
Or flights of arrows from the Parthian bows, 
When from afar they gall embattled focs, 
With ſuch a tempeſt through the ſkies they ſteer, 
And ſuch a form the winged ſquadrons bear. 
What God, O Muſe! this uſeful ſcience taught ? 
Or by what man's experience was it brought ? 
Sad Ariſtæus from fair Tempe fled, 
His bees with ſamine, or diſeaſes, dead ; 
On Penevus* banks he ſtood, and near his holy 


head. 
And while his falling tears the ſtreams ſupply'd, 
Thus mourning, to his mother-goddecfs, ciy'd: 
Mother Cyrene, mother, whoſe abode 
Is in the depth of this immortal flood: 
What boots it, that from Pheebus* loins I fpring, 
The third, by him and thee, from heaven's high 


King ? 
O where is all thy boaſted pity gone, 
And promiſe of the ſkies to thy dc luded fon ? 
Why didſt thou me, unhappy me, create 
Odious to gods, and born to bitter fate. 

Whom, ſcarce my ſheep, and ſcarce my "2 
My vineyards ruin, and my ſheepfolds burn. 5 
Let looſe thy rage, let all thy ſpite be ſhown, 
Since thus thy hate purſues the praiſes of thy ſon. 
But from her moſſy bower below the ground, 
His carcful mother heard the plaintive ſound, 
Encompaſs'd with her ſca-green ſiſters rour d. 


gh 
The needſul aids of human life allow: 
So wretched is thy ſon, ſo hard a mother thou. 
Proceed, inhuman parent, in thy ſcorn ; 
Root vp my trees, with blights deftroy my corn; 


| 
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lio and Beroe, from one father beth, 
Both girt with gold, and clad in party-colour's 
cloth. 
Opis the meck, and Deiopeia proud; 
Niſza lofty with Ligza loud ; 
Thalia joyous, Ephyre the ſad, { 
And Arethuſa once Diana's maid, 
But mew, her quiver left, to love betray d. 
To theſe, Clymene the fweet theft declares 
Of Mars, and Vulcan's unavailing cares : 

And all the rapes of gods, and every love, 

From ancient Chaos down to youthful Jove. 

Thus while ſhe ſings, the fiſters turn the wheel, 
Empty the woolly rack, and fall the reel. 
A mournful ſound again the mother hears; 
Again the mournful ſound invades the ſiſter's ears: 
Starting at once from their green ſcats, they riſe ; 
Fear in their heart, amazement in their eyes, 
But Arcthbufa, leaping from her bed, 
Firit lifts above the waves her beauteous head; 
And, crying from afar, thus to Cyrenc ſaid: 
O filter! not with cauſeleſs fear poſſeſt, 
No ftranger voice difturbs thy tender breaſt. 
"Tis Ariſtæus, tis thy darling fon, 
Who to his carcleſs mother makes his moan. 
Near his paternal ſtream he ſadly ſtands, 
With down-caſt eyes, wet cheeks, and folded hands: 
Upbraiding heaven, from whence his lineage came, 
And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by 
name. 

| Cyrene, mov'd with love, and ſeiz d with fear, 
Cries out, Conduct my ſon, conduct him here: 
Tis lawful for the youth, deriv*d from gods, 

To view the ſecrets of our deep abodes. 

At once ſhe wav*d her hand on either fide, 

At once the ranks of ſwelling ftreams divide. 

Two rifing heaps of liquid cryſtal ſtand, 

And leave a ſpace betwixt, of empty ſand. 

"Thus ſafe receiv'd, the downward track he treads, 
Which to his mother's watery palace leads. 

With wondering eyes he views the ſecret ſtore 

Of lakes, that pent in hollow caverns roar. . 

He hears the crackling ſound of coral woods, 

And ſecs the ſecret ſource of ſubterranean floods. 
Ard where, diſtinguiſh'd in their ſeveral cells, 

The ſount ef Phaſis and of Lycus dwells ; 

Where ſwiſt Enipeus in his bed appears, 

and Tiber his majeſtic forchead rears. 

Whence Anio flows, and Hypanis, profound, 
Breaks through th* oppoſing rocks with raging ſound. 
Where Po firſt iſſues from his dark abodes, 

And, awful in his cradle, rules the floods, 

Two golden horns on his large front he wears, 

And his grim face a bull's reſemblance bears. 
With rapid courſe he ſeeks the ſacred main, 

And fattens, as he runs, the fruitful plain. 

Now to the court arriv*d, th* admiring fon 

Beholds the vaulted roofs of ſtone, 


Now to his mother goddeſs tells his grief, 
Which ſhe with pity hears, and promiſes relict. 
Th' officious nymphs, attending in a ring, 


With water drawn from their perpetual ſpring, 
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A ſtation ſaſe for ſhips, when tempeſts roar, 
A ſilent harbour, and a cover'd ſhore. 
Secure within reſides the various god, 
And draws a rock upon his dark abode, 
Hither with ſilent Reps, ſecure from fight, 
. The goddeſs guides her fon, and turns him from 
Two bowls the mother fills with Lydian wine; the light: ; ; 
Then thus, let theſe be pour d, with rites divine, Þ | Herſelf, involv'd in clouds, her flight. 
To the great author of our watery line. "Twas noon; the ſultry dog from che ſky 
To father Ocean, this; and this, ſhe ſaid, Scorch'd Indian ſwains, the rivel'd graſs was dry; 
Be to the nyraphe his ſacred ſiſters paid, The ſun, with flaming arrows, pierc'd the flood, 
Who rule the watery plains, and hold the wood-( | And, darting to the bottom, bak'd the mud: 
land ſhade. When weary Proteus, from the briny waves, 
She ſprinkled thrice, with wine, the veſtal fire, JRetir*d from ſhelter to his wonted caves: 
Thrice to the vaulted roof the flames aſpire. His finny flocks about their ſhepherd play, 
tais'd with fo hleſt an omen, ſhe begun, And, rolling round him, ſpirt the bitter ſea. 
With words like theſe to chear her drooping fon. {Unwicldily they wallow firſt in ooze, 
an th Carpathian bottora makes abode Then in the ſpady covert ſeek repoſe. ; 
The ſhepherd of the ſeas, a prophet and a god; | Himſelf their herdiman, on the middle mount, 
High o'er the main in watery pomp he rides, Takes of his muſter'd flocks a juſt account. 
His azvre car and finny courſers guides: ; So, ſeated on a rock, a ſhepherd's groom 
Proteus his name: to his Pallenian port Surveys his evening flocks returning home: 
{ fee from far the weary god reſort. When lowing calves and bleating lambs, from far, 
Him, not alone, we river-gods adore, \Provoke the provlirg wolf to nightly war. 
But aged Nereus hearkens te his lore. + Th" occasion offers, and the youth complies: 
With ſure forefight, and with uncrrmag doom, F or ſcarce the weary od had clos'd his eyes, : 
He fees what is, and was, and is to come. ij When ruſhing on, with ſhouts, he binds in chains 
This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep The drewſy prephet, ad his limbs confirains. 
His ſcaly flocks, that graze the wztery deep. ' He, not unmindful of His uſual art, 
Implore his aid, for Proteus only knows ' Firſt in difiembled fire attempts to part: ; 
The ſecret cauſe, and cure of all thy woes. I hen roaring beaſts an running ſtreams he tries, 
But firſt the wily wizard muſt be caught, And wearies all his mira-les of lies: 
For unconſtrain'd he nothing tells for nauglit; But, having ſhifted every form to "ſcape, 
Nor is with prayers, or bribes, or flattery bought. J C onvinc'd of conqueſt, be reſum' d his ſhape 5 
Surprize him firſt, and with hard fetters hind; And thus, at length, n lawman accent (poke: 
Then all his frauds wil vaniſh into wind. Audacious youth, what madncſs could provoke 
I will myſelf conduct thee on thy way, 4 mortal man t* invade a ſleeping god? 
When next the ſouthing ſen inflames the ay: What huſineſs brought thee to my dark abode? - 
When the dry herbage thirſts for dews in vain, iu ibis th? audacious youth: Thou know ſt full wel 
And ſheep, in ſhades, avoid the parching plain; My name, and buſineſs, god, nor need I tell: 
Tben will I lead thee to his ſecret ſcat; No man can Proteus cheat; but, Proteus, leave 


When, weary with his toil, and ſcorch*d with heat, | by ſraudſul arts, and do not thou deceive. 

The wayward fire trequents his cool retreat. þ Following the gods? command, I come t implore 
His eyes with heavy number overcaſt ; Fly help, my periſh'd people 10 reſtore. 

With force invade his limbs, and hind him faſt: The ſocr, who could not yet his wrath aſſuage, 
Thus ſurely hound, yet be not over bold. Roll d his green eyes, that ſparked with his rage ; 
The ſlippery god will try to looſe his hold: And gnaſh'd his tecth, and cryd, No vulgar god 
And various forms aſſume to cheat thy fight; — des thy crimes, nor with a common rod. 
And with vain images ot beaſt; affright. hy zrcat miſdeeds have met adue reward, 

With foamy tufks will ſeem a hriſtly boar, And Orplirus' dying prayers at length are heard; 
Or imitate the liun's angry roar ; For crimes, not his, the lover Joſt his life, 

Break out in crackling flames to ſhun thy ſnare, Auch at thy hands requires his murder'd wife ; 


Ur hiſs a dragon, or a tiger ſtare: Nor (if the Fares aſſiſt not) cant thou "(cape 

Or with a wile thy caution to hetray, | he zuſt revenge of that inten24 rape. 

In fleeting ſtreams attempt to flide away * ho ſhun thy lawleſs luſt, the dying bride, 

But thou, the more ke var es forms, heware { mwary, $20k along the river's fide : 

To ſtrain his ſetters with a ſtricter care: Nor at her heels perceiv'd the deadly ſnake, 

Till, tiring all his arts, he turns again That keeps the bank, in covert of the brake. 

To his true ſhape, in which he fuſt was ſoen. But all her fellow-nymphs the mountains tear 
This ſaid, with near ſhe her ſon ano;uts: With loud laments, and break the yielding ait: 

Infufing vigour through his mortal joints: The realms of Mars remurmur'd all around, 

Down from his head the liquid odours tan: And cchoes to th* Athenian ſhores rebound. 

He breath d of heaven, and lock d above a man. 'Th' unhappy huſband, huſband now no more, ? 
Within a mountain's hollo'v womb there ties id on his tuneful harp his loſs . 

A large receſs, conceal'd from iuman cyts; And ſought his mourniul mind with muſic + 

Where heaps of billows, driven by wind an! ide. ; reſtore. * 

In form of war, their watery ranks divide; On thee, dear wife, in defarts all alone, 

And there, like ſerarje> fer, Mont the ruth ( He call'd, figh'd, ſung, his griefs with day beg 


ö Nor «were they firiſh'd with the ſetting fun. 
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Ev'n to the dark dominions of the ni 
He took his way, through foreſts void of light : 
And dar'd amidſt the trembling ghoſts to ſing, 
_ — — — — king. 

in troops like paſſing ſhadows glide, 
And, liſtening, crowd the ſweet —— fide. 
Nor flocks of birds when driven by ſtorms or night, 
Stretch to the foreſt with ſo thick a flight, 
Men, matrons, children, and th' unmarry'd maid, 
The mighty heroes more majeſtic ſhade ; 
— piles before their parents 


All theſe Cocyrus bounds with ſqualid recds, 
With muddy ditches, and with deadly weed: : 
And baleful Styx encom 
With nine flow circling th 
Ev*n from the depths of hell the damn d advance, 
'Th* inſernal manſions nodding ſeem to dance: 
The gaping three-mouth'd dog forgets to ſnarl, 
The Furies hearken, and their ſnakes uncurl : 
Ixion ſeems no more his pain to feel, 
But leans attentive on his ſtanding-whecl. 

All dangers paſt, at length the lovely bride 
In ſafety goes, with her melodious guide; 
Longing the common light again to ſhare, 
And draw the vital breath of vpper air : 
He firſt, and cloſe behind him follow*d ſhe, 
For ſuch was Proſerpine's ſevere decree. 
When ftrong defires th' impatient youth invade ; 
By little caution and much love betray'd ; 
A fault which eaſy might receive, 
Were lovers judges, or could hell forgive. 
For near the confines of etherial light, 
And longing for the glimmering of a ſiglit, 
Th' vnwary lover caſt his cyes behind, 
Forgetful of the law, nor maſter of his mind. 
Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty ſmoke ; 
And his long toils were forfeit for a look. 
Three flaſhes of blue lightning gave the ſign 
Of covenants broke, three peals of thunder join. 
Then thus the bride : What fury ſeiz'd on thee, 
Unhappy man ! to loſe thyſelf and me? 
Dragg d back again by cruel deſtinies, 
An iron flumber ſhut my ſwimming eyes. 
And now farewel, involv'd in ſhades of niglit, 
For ever I am raviſh*d from thy ſight. 
In vain I reach my ſeeble hands to join 
In ſweet embraces, ah! no longer rhine ! 
She ſaid, and from his eyes the fleeting fair 
Retir'd like ſubtle ſmoke difſolv'd in air; 
And left her hopeleſs lover in deſpair. 
In vain, with folding arms, the youth cſſay d 
To ſtop her flight, and ſtrain the flying ſhadc : 
He prays, be raves, all means in vain he tries, 
With rage inflam' d, aftoniſh'd with ſurprize: 
But ſhe return'd no more, to bleſs his longing 


eyes. 

Nor would th* infernal Ferry-man once more 
Be brib'd, ro waft him to the farther ſhore. 

What ſhould he do, who twice had loſt his love ? 
What notes invent, what new petitions move ? 
Her ſoul already was conſign'd to fate, 

And ſhivering in the leaky ſculler ſate. 

For ſeven continued months, if fame ſay true, 
The wretched fwain his ſorrows did renew ; 


_— 


unhappy ground. 


- — — ſtreams be ſate alone, 

The rocks were mov d to pity with his moan : 

Trees bent their heads to hear him fing his wrongs : 

Fierce tigers couch'd around, and loll'd their fawn- 
ing tongues. | 

So, cloſe in poplar ſhades, her children gone, 

The mother nightingale laments alone: 

Whoſe neſt ſome prying churl had found, ane 


thence, 
By ſtealth, convey*'d th* unfeather'd innocence. . 
But ſhe ſupplies the night with mournful ſtrains, 
And melancholy muſic fills the plains.” 
Sad Orpheus thus his tedious hours emplays, 
Averſe from Venus, and from nuptial joys, 
Alone he the frozen floods, alone 
Th* unhappy climes, where ſpring was never known; 
He mourn'd his wretched wife, in vain reſtor d, 
And Pluto's unavailing boon deplor'd. 
The Thracian matrons, who the youth accus'd 
love diſdain'd, and marriage rites refus d, 
With furĩes and noQurnal orgies fir d. 
At length, againſt his ſacred life conſpir d. 
Whom ev'n the ſavage beaſts had ſpar d, they kill'd, 
And ſtrew'd his mangled limbs about the field. 
Then, when his head from his fair ſhoulders torn, 
Waſh'd by the waters, was on Hebrus borne; 
Ev*n then his trembling tongue invok'd his bride , 
With his laſt voice, Eurydice,. he cry'd, : 
Eurydice, the rocks and river-hanks reply'd. 
This anſwer Proteus gave, nor more he ſaid, 
But in the billows plung'd his hoary head; 
And where he leap'd, the waves in circles widely 
ſpread. 
The rymph return'd, her drooping fon to chear, 
And bade him baniſh his ſuperfluovs fear ; 
For now, ſaid ſhe, the cauſe is known, from whence 
Thy woe ſucceened, and for what off-nce : 
The nymphs, companions of th* unhappy maid, 
This puniſhment upon thy crimes have laid; 
And ſent a plague among thy thriving bees. 
With vows and ſuppliant prayers their powers ap- 
= 
The ſoft Napæan race will ſoon repent 
Their anger, and remit the puniſhment : 
The ſecret in an eaſy method lies; 
Select four brawny bulls for ſacrifice, 
Which, on J. ycæus graze, without a guide z 
Add four tair heifers yet in yoke untry*d : 
For theſe, four altars in their temple rear, 
And.then adore the woodland powers with prayer. 
From the ſlain victims pour the ſtreaming blood, 
And leave their bodies in the ſhady wood: 
Nine mornings thence, Lethzan poppy bring, 
T' appeaſe the manes oi the Pocts* king: 
And, to propitiate his offended pride, 
A fatted calf, and a black ewe provide: 
This finiſh'd, to the former woods repair. c 


His mother's precepts he perſorms with care; 
The temple viſits, and adores with praver. 

Four altars raiſes, from his herd he culls, 

For laughter, four tic faireſt of his bulls ; 

Four heifers from his fernale ſtore he took, 

All fair, and all unknowing of the yoke. 

Nine mornings thence, with ſacrifice and prayers, 
The powers aton'd, hc to the grove repairs. 
Behold a prodigy ! for, from within 

The broken bowels, and the bloated ſkin, 


* This whole Ene is taken from the Marquis of; * buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms, 


Normanby's tranflation, D&vyDES. 


[Straight iſſue through the ſides afiembling ſwarms, 
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Dark as a cloud they make a wheeling flight, 

Then on a neighbouring tree, deſcending light: 

Like a large cluſter of black grapes they ſhow, 

And make a large e from the bough. 
Thus have I ſung of fields, and flocks, and trees, 

And of the waxen work of labouring bees: | 

While mighty Cæſar, thundering from afar, 

Secks on Euphrates* banks the ſpoils of war; 

With conquering arts aſſerts his country's cauſc, 

With arts of peace the willing people draws : 

On the glad carth the golden age renews, 

And his great father's path to heaven purſucs. 

While 1 at Naples paſs my peaceful days, 

Affecting ſtudies ot leſs noiſy praiſe : 

And bold, through youth, beneath the beechen ſhade, 

The lays of ſhepherds, and their loves, have play'd. 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


The Trojans, after a ſeven years voyage, ſet jail for 
Traly; but are overtaken by a aread m, 
which AEolus raiſes at Funo's requeſt. The teme 
ſinks one, and ſcatters the reſi. Neptune drives off 
the winds, and calms tle lea. Areas, with his 
own ſor, and fix more, arrives ſafe at an African 
fert. Venus complains to Jupiter of her ſon's mit- 


fortunes, Jupiter comforts her, and ſends Nercury 


fo procure im a kind reception among the Carthagi- 
niers, /Eneas, going out to diſcover the country, 
meets is mother in the ſhape of an huntreſ:, wwe 
conveys kim in a cl:ud to Carthage z where he ſees 
his 7 whom he thought la, and receives a 
Find entertainment from the queen. Did, by a de- 
vice of Venus, begins to kaws a paſſin for him, ard, 
after ſome diſcourſe with him, defires the hiſtory cf 
tas adventures fince the fiege of Trey, <wwiick is th 
ſubj ect of the tæuo ſellowwing bocks, 


RMS aad the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate ; 

Expell'd and exil'd, 1:ft the Trojan ſhore ; 
Long labours, both by ſea and land, he tore, 
And in the dou!;tful war, before he won 
The Latizn realm, and built the deſtir'd town: 
His hanith'd 20; rcſtor's to rites divine, 
Ard f::icd {ure ſucceſſion in his line: 
Fro n whence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And th lone g'ories of majeitic Rome. 

O, Mute! thc cauſes and tlie crimes relate, 
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Involv'd his anxious life in endleſs cares, 
Expos'd to wants, and hurry'd into wars 

Can heavenly minds ſuch high reſentment ſhow ; 
Or exerciſe their ſpite in human woe ? | 
Againſt the Tiber's mouth, but far away, 

An ancient town was ſeated on the ſea : 

A Tyrian colony ; the people made 

Stout for the war, and ſtudious of their trade. 
Carthage the name, belov'd by Juno more 

Than her own Argos, or the Samian ſhore. 

Here ſtood her chariot, here, if heaven were kind, 
The ſeat of awſul empire ſhe defign'd. | 
Yet ſhe had heard an ancient rumour fly 

{Long cited by the people of the ſky); 

That times to come ſhould ſee the Trojan race 
Her Carthage ruin, and her towers deface ; 

Nor, thus confin'd, the yoke of ſovereign ſway 
Should on the necks of all the nations lay. 

She ponder*d this, and ſear'd it was in fate; 

Nor could forget the war ſhe wag'd of late, 

For conquering Greece againſt the Trojan ſtate. 
Beũ des, long cauſes working in her mind, 

And ſecret ſeeds of envy lay behind. 

Deep graven in her heart, the doom remain'd 

Or partial Paris, and her form diſdain'd : 

The grace beſftow'd on raviſh'd Ganymed, 
Lleftra's glories, and her injur'd bed. 

Each was a cauſe alone, and all combin'd 

To kindle vengeance in her haughty mind. 

For this, far diſtant ſrom the Latian coaſt, 


She diove the remnants of the Trojan hoſt : 
and ſeven long years th* unhappy wandering train 


Were tofs'd by ſtorms, and ſcatter d through the 
main. 

Such time, ſuch toil, requir d the Roman 

Such length of l ur for ſo vaſt a frame. 

Now ſcarce the Trojan fleet with fails and oars 

Had leſt behind che fair Sicilian ſhores ; 

Entering with chearful ſhouts the watery reign, 

And ploughing frothy furrows in the main; 

When, labouring till with endlefs diſcontent, 

nie queen of heaven did thus her fury vent. 
Then am I vanquiſh'd, muſt I yield, ſaid ſhe, 

And muſt the Trojans reign in Italy? 

So ſate will have it, and Jove adds his force; 

Nor can my power divert their happy courſe. 

Could anery Pallas, with revengeſul ſpleen, 

The Grecian navy burn, and drown. the men ? 

She, for the fault of one offending ſoe, 

The +$0its of ſove himſcif preſum'd to throw: 

With wi:irlwinds from heneath ihe toſs'd the ſhigy 

And bare expos'd the hoſom of the ceep: 

"Then, az an eagle grip«s the trembling game, 

The wretch yet hiſſing with her father's flame 

She frongly ſeiz*d, and, with a kurning wound, 

i Transfix'd and naked, on a rock ſhe bound. 

But i, who walk in awful ſtate above, 

rue majeſty of heaven, rhe fſter-wife of ſove, 

os length of years my fruitleſs force employ 

Azainſt the thin remains of ruin'd Troy, 

nat nations now to ſuno's power will pray, 

Ir offerings on my lighted altars lay? 


| Thus raz'd the goddeſs, and, with fury fraught, 
The reſtleſs regions of the ſtorms ſhe ſought ; 
'Where, in a ſpacious cave of living ſtone, 


Ww.icwo lf; was provok'd, and whence her hate; The tyrant /Eolus, from his airy throne, 


Fur what other the queen of heaven began 
To Herſecvte fo biave, ſojuſt a man! 


With power imperial curbs the ſtruggling winds, 
And ſounding tempeſts in dark priſons binds, 
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This way, and that, th* impatient captives tend, | 
And, preſſing for releaſe, the mountains rend: 
High in his hall th* undaunted monarch ſtands, . 
And ſhakes his and their rage commands : 
Which did he not, their unrefiſted ſway 

Would f the world before them in their way: 


Earth, air, and ſeas, through empty ſpace would 


roll, 
And heaven would fly before the driving ſoul ! 
In fear of this, the father of the gods 
Confin'd their fury to thoſe dark abodes, 
And lock'd them ſafe within, opprefs'd with 
__ —— 

d a ki way, 

To looſe their iviters, or their force allay. 
To whom the ſuppliant queen her prayers addreſt, 
And thus the tenour of her fuit expreſsd. 

O Zolus! for to thee the king of heaven 
The power of and of winds has given: 
Thy force alone their fury can reſtrain, 
And ſmooth the waves, or ſwell the troubled main: 
A race of wandering ſlaves abhorr'd by me, 
With prof; paſſage cut the Thuſcan fea: 
To fruitful Italy their courſe they ſteer, 
And for their 1 gods de ſign new temples 


RR 
— * — — 

wice ſeven, the charming daughters of the main, | 
Around my perſon wait, and bear my train: 
Succeed my wiſh, and ſecond my detign, | 
The faireſt, Dciopeia, ſhall be thine ; 
And make thee father of a happy line. 

To this the God—'Tis yours, O queen! to will 
The work, which duty binds me to fulfil. 
Theſe airy kingdoms, and this wide command, 
Are all the prefents of your bounteovs hand ; 
Yours is my ſovereign's grace, and as your gueſt, 
I fit with gods at their celeſtial feaſt , 


Raiſe gs pn at your pleaſure, or ſubdue; | 
empire, which 1 hold from you! | 


Diſpoſe 
He ſaid, and hurl'd againſt the mountain fide 
His quivering ſpear, and all the god apply'd. 

The raging winds ruſh through the hollow wound, 


| 
| 
| 
i 
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Thus while the pious prince his fate bewails, 
— 4 — 
And rent the ſheets: the raging billows riſe, 
——— 2 — 

Nor can the ſhivering oars ſuſtain the blow ; 

The galley gives her fide, and turns her prow : 
While thoſe aſtern deſcending don the 
Through gaping waves behold the boiling deep! 
Three ſhips were hurry'd by the ſouthern 

And on the ſecret ſhelves with fury caſt ! 
Thoſe hidden rocks, th* Auſonian failors krew, 
They call'd them altars, when they roſe in view, 
And ſhow'd their ſpacious backs above the flood 
Three more fierce Eurus in his angry mood 
Dafh*d on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, 


— in mid ocean left them moor d a- land 


Orontes bark that bore the Lycian crew, 

{A horrid fight) ev'n in the hero's view, 

From ſtem to ſtern, by waves was overborn : 

The trembling pilot, from his rudder torn, 

Was — hurl'd: thrice round, the ſhip was 
to 

Then bulg'd at once, and in the deep was loſt 
And here and there above the waves were ſcen 
Arms, pictures, precious goods, and floating men 
The ſtouteſt veſſel to the ſtorm gave way, 

And ſuck*d through looſen'd ks the ruſhing ſea 
Ilioneus was her chief: Alethes old, 

Achates fairhful, Abas young and bold, 

Endui*d not leſs: their ſhips, with gaping ſeams, 
Admit the deluge of the briny ſtreams ! 

Mean time i heard the ſound 


Jor raging billows breaking on the ground: 


Diſpleas'd, and fearing for his watery reign, 
He rear*d his awful head above the main: 
Serene in majeſty, then roll'd his eyes 


[Around this (pace of earth, and ſeas, and ſkier. 


He ſaw the Trojan fleet diſpers d, diſtreſs'd, 

By ſtormy winds and wintery heaven oppreſ: d. 
Full well the god his ſiſter's envy knew, 

And what her aims and what her arts purſue: 

He ſummon'd Eurus and the weſtern blaſt, 

And firſt an angry glance on both he caſt 

Then thus rebuk'd; Avudacious winds! from 


And dance aloft in air, and ſkim along the ground : 
Then, ſettling on the ſea, the furges ſweep ; 
Raiſe liquid mountains, and diſcloſe the deep ! 
South, eaſt, and weſt, with mix'd confuſion roar, 
And roll the foaming billows to the ſhore. 

The cables crack, the failors* fearful cries 
Aſcend ; and ſable night involves the ſkies ; 1 
And heaven itſelf is raviſn'd from their eyes 
Loud peals of thunder from the poles enſue, 

Then flaſhing fires the tranſient light renew : 
The face of things a frightful image bears, 

And preſent death in various forms appears ! 
Struck with unuſual fright, the Trojan chief, 
With lifted hands and eyes, invokes relief 

And thrice, and four times happy thoſe, he cry'd, 
That under Ilian walls before their parents dy*d ! 
Tydides, braveſt of the Grecian train, 

Why could not 1 by that ſtrong arm be lain, 
And lie by noble Hector on the plain 

O great Sarpedon, in thoſe bloody fields, 

Where Simois rolls the bodies and the ſhields 

Of heroes, vhoſe diſmember d hands yet bear 


Te dart alok,, 6 — cond 


: 


whence | 
This bold attempt, this rebel infolence ? 


[Is it for you to ravage ſeas and land, 


Unauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command? 
To raiſe ſuch mountains on the troubled main ? 


{ Whom I—Burt firſt tis fit the billows to reſtrain, 


And then = ſhall be taught obedience to my 


RT... to — Lord my royal mandate hear, 

The realms of ocean, and the fields of air 

Are mine, not his; by fatal lot to me 

The liquid empire fell, and trident of the ſea. 

His power to hollow caverns is confin'd ; 

There let him reign, the jailor of the wind : 
With hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjects call, 
And boaſt and blufter in his empty hall 

He ſpoke ; and while he ſpoke, he ſmootlid the ſea, 
Piſpell'd the darkneſs, and reftor'd the day: 
Cymothot, Triton, and the ſea-green train 

Of heauteous nymphs, and daughters of the main, 
Clear from the rocks the veſſels with their hands; { 


The got himſelf with ready trident ſtands, 


And opes the deep, and ſpreads the moving ſands; 


* 


* 
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Then heaves them off - the ſhoals ; where er he 


guides 
3 
* nt pay ed 


If then ſome grave and pious man appear, 

their noiſe, and lend a liſtening ear; 
with ſober words their angry meod, 
hes their innate defire of blood : 
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Thus while he dealt it round, the pious chief, 
With chearful words, allay'd the common grief: 
Endure, and conquer; Jove will ſoon diſpoſe 
To ſuture good, our and preſent woes. 
With me, the rocks of Scylla you have try'd ; 
Th' inhuman Cyclops, and his den defy'd. 
What greater ills hereafter can you bear? 
Reſume your courage, and diſmiſs your care. 
An hour will come, with pleaſure to relate 
Your ſorrows paſt, as benefits of fate, 
Through various hazards and events we move 
To Latium, and the realms foredoom'd by 
Call'd to the ſeat (the promiſe of the ſkies) 


And o'er the ſeas his ſovereign trident Where Trojan kingdoms once again may riſe. 

Their fury fails + be ſkims the liquid plains, Endure the hardſhips of your preſent ſtate, 

High on his chariot, and with loeſen'd reins Live, and reſerve yourſelves for better fate. - 

Majeſtic moves along, and awful peace main- Theſe words he ſpoke : but ſpoke not from las 

tains. heart : 

The weary Trojans ply their ſhatter d oars His outward ſmiles conceal'd his inward ſmart. 

To neareſt land, and make the Libyan ſhores. .« | The Jolly crew, unmindful of the paſt, | 
Within a long receſs there lies a bay, The quarry ſhare, their plenteous dinner haſte : 

An iſland ſhades it from the rolling ſa, Some ſtrip the ſkin, ſome portion out the ſpoil ; 

And forms a port ſecure for ſhips to ride, The limbs, yet trembling, in the cauldrons boil: 

Broke by the jutting land on either fide : Some on the fire the recking entrails broil. 

In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. Stretch'd on the grafly turf, at caſe they dine; 

Betwixt two rows of rocks, a ſylvan ſcene Reſtore their ſtrength with meat, and chear their 

Appears above, and groves for ever green ſouls with wine. 

A grot is form'd beneath, with moſly ſeats, Their hunger thus appeas'd, their care attends 
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Down — — crannies of the living walls 
Ine cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murmuring falls. 
No hawſers need to bind the veſſels here, 

Nor bearded anchors, for no ſtorms they ſear. 
Seven ſhips within this happy harbour meet. 
The thin remainders of the ſcatter d fleet. 


The doubtful fortune of their abſent friends; 
Alternate hopes and fears their minds poſſeſo, 
Whether to deem them dead, or in diſtreſs. 
Above the reſt, ZEneas mourns the tate 

Of brave Orontes, and th* uncertain ſtate 
1 Gyas, Lyous, and of Amycus: 

The day, but not their ſorrows, ended thug. 


The Trojans, worn with toils, and ſpent with woes, When, from aloft, almighty Jove ſurveys 
Leap on the welcome land, and ſeek thei: wiſh'd Earth, air, and ſhores, and navigable feas, 


Firſt, Achates, with repeated ſtrokes 

Of ing flints, their hidden fire provokes ; 
Short flame ſucceeds, a bed of wither'd leaves 
The dying ſparkles in their fall receives : 

Caught into life, in fiery fumes they riſe, 

And, fed with ſtronger food, invade the ſkies. 
The Trojans, dropping wet, or ſtand around 
The chearful blaze, or lie along the ground ; 
Some dry their corn inſected with the brine, 

Then grind with marbles, and prepare to dine. 
Eneas climbs the mountain's airy brow, 

And takes a proſpect of the ſeas below: » 
If Capys thence, or Antheus he could ſpy ; 

Or ſee the ſtreamers of Caicus fly. 

No veſſels there in view : but, on the plain, 
Three beamy ſtags command a lordly train 

Of branching heads ; the more ignoble throng 
Attend their ſtately ſteps, and lowly graze along. 
He flood ; and while ſecure they fed below, © 
He took the quiver, and the truſty bow 

Achates uſed to bear; the leaders firſt 

He laid along, and then the vulgar pierc'd ; 

Nor ceas'd his arrows, till the ſhady plain 

Seven mighty bodies w ith their blood diſtain. 

For the ſeven ſhips he made an equal ſhare, 


At length on Lybian realms he fixt his eyes: 
Whom, pondering thus on human miſeries, 
When Venus ſaw, ſhe with a lively look, 
(Not free from tears, her heavenly fire beſpoke : 

O king of gods and men, whoſe awful hand ? 
' Diſperſes thunder on the ſeas and land; 
Diſpoſes all with abſolute command: 5 
How could my pious ſon thy power incenſe ? 
Or what, alas! is vaniſh'd Troy's offence ? 
Our hope of Italy not only loſt, 

d het 


On various ſeas, by various tem 

But ſhut fromevery ſhore, and barr 
coaſt. 

You promis'd once, a progeny divine, 

Of Romans, riſing from the Trojan line, 


In aſter-times ſhould hold the world in awe, 


And to the land and occan give the law. 

How is your doom revers'd, which eas d my caie 
When Troy was ruin'd in that cruel war 

Then fates to fates I could oppoſe; but now, 
When fortune ſtill purſues her former blow, 
What can I ? What worſe can ſtill ſucceed ? 
What end of has your will decreed ? 
Antenor, from the midſt of Grecian hoſts, 

Could paſs ſecure, and pierce th* Illyrian coaſts : 

| Where, rolling down the ſteep, Tim:.-us raves, 


And to the port return'd, triumphant from the war. | And through nine channels diſembogues his waves. 


The jars of generous wine (Aceſtes gift, 

When his Trinacrian ſhores the navy leit) 
He ſet abroach, and for the feaſt prepar'd, 
in equal portiens with the ver ſon ſbar d 


At length he founded Padua's happy ſeat, 

And gave his Trojans a ſecure retreat: 

There fix'd their arms, and there renew*d their name, 
And there in quiet rules, and crown'd with fame: 
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But we, deſcended from your ſacred line, 
Entitled to your heaven and rites divine, 

Are banifh'd earth, and for the wrath of one, 

Remov'd from Latium, and the promis'd throne. 

Are thefe our ſceptres ? theſe our due rewards ? 

And is it thus that Jove his plighted faith regards? 

To whom, the father of immortal race, 

Smiling with that ſerene indulgent face, 

With which he drives the clouds and clears the ſkies, 

Firſt gave a holy kiſs; then thus replies: 
Daughter, diſmiſs thy fears: to thy defire 

The fates of thine are fix*d, and ſtar d entire. 

Thou ſhalt behold thy wiſh'd Lavinian walls, 

And, ripe for heaven, when fate /Eneas calls, 

Then ſhalt thou hear him up, ſublime, to me; 

No councils have revers*d my firm decree. 

And, left new fears difturb thy happy ſtate, 

Know, I have ſearch'd the myſti- rolls of fate: 

Thy fon (nor is th* appointed ſeaſon far) 

In Italy wage ſucceſsful war ; 

Shall tame fierce nations in the bloody field, 

And ſovereign laws impoſe, and cities build. 

Till, after every foe ſubdued, the ſun 

Thrice through the his annual race ſhall run : 

This is his time d. Afcanivus then, 

Now call'd Iulus, ſhall begin his reign. 

He thirty rolling years the crown ſhall wear : 

Then from Lavinium ſhall the feat transfer : 

And, with hard labour, Alba-longa build; 

The throne with his ſucceſſion ſhall be fill'd, 

Three hundred circuits more: then ſhall be ſeen, 

Ilia the fair, a prieſteſs and a queen. 

Who, full of Mars, in time, with kindly throws 

Shall, at a birth, two goodly boys diſcloſe. 

The royal babes a tawny wolf ſhall drain, 

Then Romulus his grandfire's throne ſhall gain, 

Of martial towers the founder ſhall become, 

The people Romans call, the city Rome. 

To them, no bounds of empire 1 aſſign; 

Nor term of years to their immortal line. 

Ev'n haughty Juno, who, with endleſs broils, 

Earth, ſeas, and heaven, and Jove himfelf turmoils ; 

At length aton'd, her friendly power ſhall join, 

To cheriſh and advance the Trojan line. 

The ſubject world ſhall Rome's dominion own, 

And, proſtrate, ſhall adore the nation of the gown. 

An age is ripening in revolving fare, 

When Troy ſhall overturn the Grecian ſtate : 

And ſweet revenge her conquering ſons ſhall call, 

To cruſh the people that conſpir'd her fall. 

Then Cæſar from the Julian ſtock ſhall riſe, 

Whoſe empire ocean, and whoſe fame the ſkies, 

Alone ſhall bound; whom, fraught with Eaſtern 

ſpoils, 

c juſt reward of human toils, 

Securely ſhall y with rites divine; 

And incenſe ſhall aſcend before his ſacred ſhrine. 

Then dire debate, and impious war fhall ceaſe, 

And the ſtern age be ſoften'd into peace: 

Then baniſh'd faith ſhall once again return, 

And veſtal fires in hallow'd remples burn, 

And Remus with Quirinus ſhall ſuſtam 

The righteous laws, and fraud and force reſtrain. 

Janus himſelf before his fane ſhall wait, 

And keep the dreadful iſſues of his gate, 

With bolts and iron bars: within remains 

Impriſon d fury, bound in brazen chains: 
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High on a trophy rais'd, of uſeleſs arms, 

He fits, and threats the world with vain 

Hie ſaid, and ſent Cyllenius with 

To free the ports, and ope the Panic land 

To Trojan gueſts ; left, ignorant of fate, 
TONS on them from her town and 


* 

Down from the ſteep of heaven Cyllenius flies, 
And cleaves, with all his wings, the yielding ſkis. 
Soon on the Libyan ſhore deſcends the god, 
Performs his meſſage, and difplays his rod; 
The ſurly murmurs of the people ceaſe, 
And as the fates requir'd, they give the peace. 
The queen herſclf ſuſpends the rigid laws, 
The Trojans pities, and protects their cauſe. 

Mean time, in ſhades of night /Eneas lies ; 
Care ſeiz'd his ſoul, and ſleep ſorſook his eyes: 
But when the ſun reſtor'd the chearful day, 
He roſe, the coaſt and country to ſurvey, 
Anxious and eager to diſcover more: 
It look'd a wild uncultivated ſhore: 
But whether human kind, or beafts alone 
Poſſeſs d the new-found region, was unknown. 
Beneath a ledge of rocks his fleet he hides ; 
Tall trees furround the mountains* ſhady fides: 
The bending brow above a ſaſe retreat provides. 
Arm\'d with two pointed darts, he leaves his friends, 
And true Achates on his ſteps atrends. 
Lo, in the deep receſſes of the wood, 
Before his eyes his goddeſs mother ſtood : 
A huntreſs in her habit and her mien; 
Her dreſs a maid, her air confefs*d a queen. 
Bare were her knees, and knots her . 


bind ; 

Looſe was her hair, and wanton'd in the wind; 
Her * ſuſtain'd a bow, her quiver hung be- 

und. 
She ſeem' d a virgin of the Spartan blood: 
With ſuch array Harpalice beſtrode 
Her ay courſer, and out-ſtripp*d the rapid 

ood. | 
Ho! ſtrangers! have you latcly ſeen, ſhe ſaid, 
One of my ſiſters like myſelf array d; 
Who crofs'd the lawn, or in the ſoreſt ſtray d 
A painted quiver at her back ſhe Lore, 
Vary'd with ſpots, a lynx's hide ſhe wore: 
And at full cry purſu'd the tuſky boar ? 
Thus Venus: Thus her ſon reply'd again, 
None of your fiſters have we heard or feen, 
O Virgin! or what other name you bear 
Above that ſtyle ; O more than mortal fair! 
Your voice and mien celeſtial birth betray ! 
If, as you ſeem, the ſiſter of the day; 
Or one, at leaſt, of chaſte Diana's train, 
Let not an humble ſuppliant ſue in vain: 
But tell a ſtranger, long in tempeſts toſs'd, a 
What earth we tread, and who commands the coal 
Then on your name ſhall wretched mortals call, 
And offer*d victims at your altars fall. 
I dare not, * aſſume the name 
Of goddeſs, or celeſtial honours claim: 
For Tyrian virgins bows and quivers bear, 
And purple buſkins o'er their ancles wear. 
Know, gentle youth, in Libyan lands you are: 
A people rude in peace, and rough in war. 
The riſing city, which from far you ſee, 
15 Carthage, and a Tyrian colony. 


| 
; 
| 


* 
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Who fled from Tyre, to ſhun her brother's hate: 
Great were her wrongs, her ſtory full of fate, 
Which 1 will ſum in ſhort. Sichzus, known 
For wealth, and brother to the Punic throne, 
Poſſeſs d fair Dido's bed: and either heart 

At once was wounded with an equal dart. 

Her father gave her, yet a ſpotleſs maid ; 
Pygmalion then tne Tyrian ſceptre ſway'd : 
One who contemn'd divine and human laws. 
Then ſtriſe enſu*'d, and curſed gol i the cauſe, 
The monarch, blinded with defire o wealth, 
With ſteel invades his Mother's life by ſtealth; 
Before the ſacred : tar me him Hee, 

And long from her conta d the crvel derd: 
Some tale, ſome new pre ce, he da, coin'd, 


Phoenician Dido rules the growing ſtate, ? | 


Whoe*er you ae, rot unbelov'd by 
Since on our ſrundly ſhore your ſhips are driven, 
{ave courage: to the gods permit the reſt, 
ind to the queen expoſe your juſt requeſt. 
vou take this carveſt of ſucceſs, for more: 
Your ſcatter'd ficet is join'd upon the ſhore: 
The wints are chang d, your friends from danger free, 
Or 1 renounce my ſill in augury. 
Twelve ſwans hehold, in heauteous order 
And ſtoop, with clofing pinions, trom above: 
\ hom late the bird of jo e has driven along, 
And, duough the clouds, pi:rſu*d the ſcattcring throng: 
Now all united in a goodly team, 
They ſkim the ground, and ſeek the quiet ſtream. 
As they. with joy returning, clap their wings, 
And rice the circuits of the (ics in rings: 


To ſoothe his fitter, and <& lud her tn nd. 


Of her unhappy lord: the ſpeQre arcs, 

And with erected eyes his bloudy hoton bares. 

The cruel altars and his fate he tells, 

And the dire ſecret of his hovſe reve! : + 

Then warns the wicow and her 1.0... gols , 

To ſeek a refuge in remote aborde+. | 
Laſt, to ſupport her in ſo long a way, 


At length, in dead of night. the zho? appears | 


He ſhews her where his hidden treaſure lay. 
Admoniſh'd thus, and ſeiz d with mortal irig\t, | 
The queen provides companions of her flight : 
They meet, and all combine to leave the tare, 
Who hate the t;;rant, or who fear his hate. 
They ſeize a fleet, whic' ready rige d they find ;; | 
Nor is Pygmalion's treaſure left behind. 
The veſſels, heavy laden, put to ſea 
With proſperous winds, a woman :cads the way. 
I know not, if by ſtreſs of weather driven, 
Or was their fatal courſe diſpos'd by keaven ! 
At laſt they landed, where from far your eyes 
May view the turrets of ne Carthage rife: 
There bought a ſpace of ground, which, Byrſa call'd 
From the bull's hide, they firſt inclos'd, and walls. 
But — are you ? what country claims your 
zirth ? 
What ſeek you, ſtrangers, on our Lybian carth ? 
To whom, with ſorrow ſtreaming from his eyes, | 
And deeply ſighirg, thus her ſon replies: 
Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 
O nzmph ! the tedious anna!s of our fate 
Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould run, 
The day would ſoorer than the tale be done! 
From ancient Troy. by force expell'd, we came, 
If you by chance have heard the Trojan name: 
On various ſeas, by various tempeſts toſs'd, 
At length we landed on your Lilyan coaſt : 
The good /Encas am l call'd, a name, 
While tortune favour'd, not unknown to fame : 
My houſhold gods, companions of my woes, 
With pious care I reſcued fiom our ſoes; 
To fruitful Italy my courſe was bent, | 
And from the king of heaven is my deſcent. 
With twice ten ſail I croſs'd the Plirygian ſea; 
Fate an- my mother goddeſs led my way. | 
Scarce ſevrn, the chin remainder oi my fleet, 
From ſtorms preſerwd, within your harbour meet: 
Myſelf diftreſ,*1, an exile, and unknown, 
rd from Europe, and from Afia thrown, 5 

In Libyan deſerts wander thus alone. 

His tender parent could no lonee- hear; 


Net c ιiſc your ſhips, and every friend, 
Already hold the port, or with Fi ſlits deſcend. 


No more advice is nee&tvt, but parſue 
| The pati beicre 5M, and the town in view. 


hu hawine a, ſhe turn'd, ard made appear 


Per nec. retulxest, and diſhevel'd hair; 


Which, Sowrg from her ſhoulders, reach'd the 
ground, 

and wide! ſpread! ambrofial ſcents around: 

In lenzth of 1:am deſcends her ſweeping gown, 

And, by ber graccſul walk, the queen of love is 
known. 

The prince purſu*d the parting deity, 

With words like theſe : Ah, vhitiicr doſt thou fly? 

Uniind and cruel, to deceive your fon 

In torrow?®d ſhapes, and his embrace to ſhun; 

Never to hleſs my ſiglit, but thus unknown; 

And ſtill to ſpcak ia accents not your own ! 

Againſt the goddeſs theſe complaints he made; 

ut too the path, and her commands ohey*d. 

They march obſcure, for Venus kindly mrouds, 

Vith miſts, their perſons, and znvolves in clouds: 

1 hat thus unſeen, their paſſage none might ſtay, 

Or force to tell rhe cauſes of their way. 

This part perſorm'd, the goddeſs flies ſublime, 

To vitit Paphos, and her nat. ve clime: 

Were rarlands ever green, and ever fair, 

With vows are offer d, and with ſolemn prayer, 

A hundre4 altars in her temple ſmoke, 

tho blecting hearts her porver invoke. 

They elm the next aſcent, and, locking down, 

iow, at a nearer d. ance, view the tov n: 

The prince, with wonder, ſes the ately towers 

\Which Jate were huts, and ſhephercis' homely bowers; 

The gates and itrcets; and hears irom every part 

Ihe noiſe and buſy concourſe of the mart. 

Ih toiling Tyrians on each other call, 

To ply tei labour: ſome extend the wall; 

Some build the citadel; the hravwny throng 

Or dig, or puſh unwieldy ſtones along. 

Some for their dwellings chooſe a ſpot of ground, 

Which firſt deſign'd, with ditciies they ſurround, 

Some lavys ordain, and ſome attend the choice 

Of holy ſenates, and ele by voice. 

Here ſome Gdefign a mole, while others there 

Lay de:p ſoundations for a theatre: 

From marble quarries mighty columns hew, 

For orna:nents of ſcenes, and tuture view. 

Such is their toil, and ſuch their buſy pains, 

As exerciſe the bees in flowery plains ; 

When winter paſt, and ſummer ſcarce 


Bur, interpoſing, ſought to ſoothe his care. {Invites them forth to labour in the ſun: 


Vor, III. 
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Some lead their youth abroad, while ſome condenſe] Mean time the Trojan dames, oppreſs'd with y 
Their liquid ſore, and ſome in cells diſpenſe. woe, 
Some at the gate ſtand ready to receive To Pallas“ fane in long proceſſion go, 
The golden burden, and their friends relieve. In hopes to reconcile their heavenly foe : | 
/ All, with united force, combine to drive They weep, they beat their breaſts, they rend 
lie lazy drones from the laborious hive ; their hair, 
; ith envy ſtung, they view each other's deeds ; And rich embroider'd veſts for preſents bear : 
The fragrant work with diligence proceeds. But the ſtern goddeſs ſtands unmov*d with prayer. 
Thrice happy you, whoſe walls already riſe ; Thrice round the Trojan walls Achilles drew | 
Eneas ſaid ; and view'd, with lifted eyes, The corpſe of Hector, whom in fight he flew. 
Their lofty towers: then entering at the gate, Here Priam ſues; and there, for ſums of gold, 
Conceal'd in clouds (prodigious to relate), The lifeleſs body of his ſon is ſold. 
He mix'd, unmark'd, among the buſy throng, So ſad an object. and fo well expreſs d, 
Borne by the tide, and paſs d unſeen along. Drew ſighs and groans from the griev'd hero's breaſt: 
Full in the centre of the town there ſtood, To ſee the figure of his lifeleſs friend, 
Thick ſet with trees, a venerable wood : And his old fire, his helpleſs hand extend. 
The Tyrians landed near this holy ground, Himſelf he ſaw amidſt the Grecian train, 
And digging here, a proſj s omen ſound : Mix'd in the bloody battle on the plain: 
From under earth a courſer's head they drew, And ſwarthy Memnon in his arms he knew, 
Their growth and future fortune to foreſhew : His pompous enfigns, and his Indian crew, 
This fated fign their foundreſs Juno gave, Penthefilea, there, with haughty grace, 
Of a ſoil fruitful, and a people brave. | Leads to the wars an Amazonian race; 
Sidonian Dido here with ſolemn ſtate In their right hands a pointed dart they wield; 
Did Juno's temple build and conſecrate: The left, for ward, ſuſtains the lunar ſhield. 
Enrich'd with gifts, and with a golden ſhrine ; Athwart her breaſt a golden belt ſhe throws, 
But more the goddeſs made the place divine. Amidſt the preſs alone provoke» thouſand for 
On brazen ſteps the marble threſhold roſe, And dares her maiden arms to manly force oppoſe. 
And brazen plates the cedar beams incloſe : hus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 
The rafters are with brazen coverings crown'd, ix*'d on the walls with wonder and ſurprize, 
"The lofty doors on brazen hinges ſound. The beauteous Dido with a numerous train, 
What firſt /ZEnels in this place beheld, And pomp of guards, aſcends the ſacred fane. 
Reviv'd his courage, and his fear expell'd. Such on Eurotas' banks, or Cynthus* height, 
For waile, expecting there the queen, he rais'd Diana ſeems ; and ſo ſhe charms the ſight, 
His wandering eyes, and round the temple gaz'd; | When in the dance the graceful goddeſs leads 
Admir'd the fortune cf the rifing town, The choir of nymphs, and overtops their heads. 
The ſtriving artiſts and their arts renown : Known by her quiver and her loſty mien, 
He ſaw, in order painted on the wall, She walks majeſtic, and ſhe looks their queen: 
Whatever did unhappy Troy befall: Latona ſees her ſhine above the reſt, 
The wars that fame around the world had blown, | And feeds with ſecret joy her filent breaſt. 
All to the life, and every leader known. Such Dido was; with ſuch becoming ſtate, 
There Agamemnon, Priam here he ſpies, Amidſt the crowd, ſhe walks ſercnely great. 
And fierce Achilles, who both kings defies. Their labour to her ſuture ſway ſhe ſpeeds, 
He ſtopp'd, and weeping ſaid, O friend! ev'n here And, paſſing with a gracious glance, : 
The monuments of Trojan woes appear Then mounts the throne, high plac'd before the 
Our known diſaſters fill ev*n foreign lands: ſhrine; 
Ser there, where old unhappy Priam ſtands! In crowds around the ſwarming people join. 
Ev'n the mute walls relate the warrioi's fame, She takes petitions, and diſpenſes laws, | 


And Trojan grieſs the Tyrians” pity claim. 


Hears and detcrmines every private cauſe. 
He ſaid: his tears a ready paſſage find, : 


Their taſks, in equal portions, ſhe divides, 
| And, where unequal, there by lots decides. 
| Another way, by chance, Æneas bends 


Devouring what he ſa'v ſo well defign'd ; 
And with an empty picture fed his mind. 


For there he ſaw the fainting Grecians yield, His eyes, and unexpected ſees his friends : 

And here the trembling Trojans quit the field, | Antheus, Sergeſtus grave, Cleanthus ſtrong, 

Purſu'd by fierce Achilles through the plain, And, at their backs, a mighty Trojan throng; 

On his high chariot driving o'er the ſlain. Whom late the tempeſt on the biliows toſs d, 
The tents of Rheſus next his grief renew, And widely ſcatter'd on another coaſt. 

By their white ſails betray d to nightly view. The prince, unſeen, ſurpriz*d with wonder ſtands, 

And wakeful Diomede, whoſe cruel ſword And longs, with joyful haſte, to join their hands: 
The centries flew, nor ſpar d their lumbering lord, But, doubtful of the wiſh'd event, he ſtays, 

"Then took the fiery ſeeds, ere yet the ſood And from the hollow cloud, his friends ſurveys: 

Of Troy they taſte, or drink the Zanthian flood. {Impatient till they told their preſent ſtate, 

Elſe where he ſaw where Troilus defy*d And where they left their ſhips, and what their fate: 

Achill.s, and unequal! combat try'd. And why they ceme, and what was their requeſt; 

hen, where the boy diſarm'd, with looſen'd reins, |For theſe were ſent, commiſſion'd bythe reit, 

Was bv his horſes hurry*d o'er the plains : To ſue for leave to land their fickly men, 

Hung by the neck and hair, and dragg'd around, } And gain admiſſion to the gracious queen. 

The hoſtile ſpear yet ſticking in his wound; Entering, with cries they fill'd the holy fane ; 


With tracks of blood infcrib'd the duſty ground. awe: thus, with lowly voice, Ilioneus began + 
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O queen indulg'd by favour of the gods, 

To found an empire in theſe new abodes ; 
To build a town, with ſtatutes to reſtrain 

The wild inhabitants beneath thy reign : 

We wretched Trojans, toſs'd on every ſhore 
From ſea to ſea, thy clemency implore : 

Forbid the fires our ſhipping to deface, 

Receive th* unhappy fugitives to grace, 

And ſpare the remnant of a pious race. 

We come not with defign ot waſteful prey, 

To drive the country, force the ſwains away: 
Nor ſuch our ſtrength, nor ſuch is our defire, 
The vanquiſh'd dare not to ſuch thoughts aſpire. 
A laid there is, Hu perian nam'd of old, 

The foil is fruitful, and the men are bold: 

Th' Ocnotrians held it once, by common-fame, 
Now call'd Italia, from the leader's name. 

To that ſweet region was our voyage bent, 
When winds, and every warring element 
Diſturb'd our courſe, and, far from fight of land, 
Caſt our torn veſſels on te moving ſand : 

The ſea came on; the ſouth with mighty roar, 
Difpers'd and daſh'd the reſt upon the rocky ſhore. 
Thoſe few you ſee eſcapꝰd the ſtorm, and fear, 
Unleſs you interpoſe, a ſhipwreck here; 

What men, what monſters, what inhuman race, 
What laws, what barbarous cuſtoms of the piace, 
Shut up a deſart ſhore to drowning men, 

And drive us to the cruel ſeas again 

If our hard fortune no compaſſion draws, 

Nor hoſpitable rites, nor kuman laws, 

The gods are juſt, and w.ll revenge our cauſe. 
ZEneas was our prince; a juſter lord, 

Or nobler warrior, never drew a {word : 
Obſervant of the right, religious of his word. 

If yet he lives, and draws this vital air, 

Nor we his friends of ſafety ſhall deſpair; 

Nor you, great queen, the ic offices repent, 
Which he will equal, and perhaps augment. 

We want not cities, nor Sicilian coaſts, 

Where king Aceſtes Trojan lineage boaſts. 
Permit our ſhips a ſhelter on your ſhores, 
Refitied from your woods with planks and oars ; 
That, if our prince be ſafe, we may renew 

Our deſtin'd courſe, and Italy purſue. 

But if, O beſt of men ! the fates ordain 

That thou art ſwallow'd in the Libyan main; 
And if our young lülus be no more, 

Diſmiſs eur navy from your friendly ſhore ; 

That we to good Aceſtes may return, 

And w:th our friends our common loſſes mourn. 
Thus ſpoke Ilioneus; the Trojan crew 

With cries and clamours his 1equeſt renew. 

The modeit queen awhile, with down-caſt eyes, 
Ponder'd the ſpeech; then briefly thus replics : 
' Trojans, diſmiſs your fears : my cruel fate, 
And doubts attending an unſettled tate, 

Force me to guard my coaſt from foreign foes : 
Who has not heard the ſtory of your wors ? 
The name and fortune of your native place, 
The fame and valour of the Phrygian race? 
We Tyrians are not ſo devoid of ſenſe, 
Nor fo remote from Phœbus' influ-nce. 
Whether to Latian ſhores your courſe is bent, 
Or driven by tempeſts from your firit intent, 
You ſeek the good Aceſtes government; 
Your men ſhall be receiv'd, your flect repair'd, 
And fail, with ſhips of convoy for your guard: 


; 


; 
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Or, would you ſtay, and join your friendly powers, 
To raiſe and to defend the Tyrian towers, 
My wealth, my city, and myſelf are yours. 
And would to heaventhe ſtorm, you felt, would 
On Carthaginian coaſts your wandering king. 
My people ſhall, by my command, explore 
The ports and crecks of every winding ſhore, 
And towns, and wilds, and ſhady woods, in quelt 
or ſo renown'd and fo deſu'd à gueſt. 

Rais'd in his mind the Trojan hero Rood, 

And long'd to break from out his ambient cloud; 
Achares found it; and thus urg*d his way: 

From whence, O goddeſs-born, this zong delay 
W hat more can you deſne, your welcon e ſute, 
Your fleet in ſafety, and your friends ſecure ? 

One only wants: and him we ſaw in vain 

| Oppoſe the ſtorm, and ſw allow d in the main 
Orontes in hiis ſate our forfeit paid, 

The reft agrees with what your mother ſaid. 
Scarce had he ſpoken, when the cloud gave way, 
The miſts flew upward, and diffolv'd in day. . 
The Trojan chief appear d in open ſight, 

Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright. 

His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, . 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his temples 
| ſhine ; 

And given his rolling eyes a ſparkling grace; 

And breath'd a youthful vigour on his face: 

Like poliſh'd ivory, beautcous to behold, 

Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold, 

Thus radiant from the circling cloud he broke, 


* 


And thus with manly modeſty he ſpoke: 

He whom you ſeek am 1: by tempeſts toſt, 
And jav'd from ſhipwreck on your Libyan coaſt: 
Preſenting, gracious queen, before your throne, 
A prince that owes his life to you alone. 

Fair majeſty, the reſuge and redreſs 

Of thoſe whom fate purſues, and wants oppiæſs. 
You, who your pious offices employ 

To ſave the relics of abandon'd T roy, 

Receive the ſhipwreck'd on your friendly ſhore 
With licſpitable rites relieve the poor; 
Afﬀociate in your town a wandering train, 
And ſtrangers in your palace entertain. 

What thanks can wretched ſugitives return, 
Who ſcatte:'d through the world in exile mourn ? 

| The gots, (if gods to geodnels are inclin'd), 

If acts of mercy touch their heavenly mind; 

And more than all the gods, your generous heart, 
Conſcicus of worth, rt quit: its own deſert ! 

* you this age is happy, and this earth: 

And parents more than mortal gave you birth. 
While rolling rivers into feas ſhall run, 

And round the ſpace of heaven the radiant fun : 

| While trees the mountain-tops with ſhades ſupply, 
| Your honour, name, and praiſe ſhall never die. 
; Whate'er abode my fortune lias affign'd, 

Your image ſhall be preſent in my mind. 

Ti:us laving ſaid ; he turn'd with pious haſte, 
And joyful his expecting friends embrac'd : 
With his right hand Ilioneus was grac'd, 
Sereſtus with his left ; then to his breaſt 
Clcanthus and the noble Gyas preſs d, 

And ſo by turns deſcenced to the reſt, 

Ihe Tyrian queen ſtood fix'd upon Lis face, 
Pleas'd with his motions, raviſh'd with his grace: 
Admir'd his fortunes, more admir'd the man; 
Ihen recollect ed food 3 and thus began: 

1 


— 
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What fate, O goddeſs -born, what ancry powers 
Have caſt you ſhipwreck d on our harren ſhores ? 
—— you the great nens. known to ſame, 
Who from ce!eftial ſeed your lineage claim? 
The ſame Tyra, whom fair Venus hore 
To fam'd Ancnnes on uh* 1dean ſhore ? 

It calls into my mind, though then a child, 
When Teer came from Salamis exil'd ; 

And ſouglu my father's aid, to be reſtor'd + 
My tarher heius then with fire and ſword 
Invaded Cyprus, made the region bare, 

And conquerine, finiſh'd th- ſucceſsful war. 
From him the Trojan ſiege 1 underſtood, 

The Grecian chiefs, and your illuſtrious hlood, 
Your foe himſelf the Dardan valour prais'd, 
And his own anceſtry from Trojans rais'd. 

Enter, my noble gueſt, and you ſhall find, 

If not a co ly welcome, yet a kind. 

For I myſelf, like you, have been diſtreſs d; 
Till heaven afforded me this place of reſt. 

Like you, an alien in a land unknown, 

Hearn to pity woes, fo like my own. 

Sheſaid, and to the palace led her gueſt, 

Then offer*d incenſe, and proclaim'd a feaſt. 
Nor yet leſs careful for her abſent friends, 
Twice ten fat oxen to the ſhips the ſends: 
Befides a hundred boars, a hundred lambs, 
With bleating cries, attend their milky dams. 
And jars of generous wine, and ſpacious bowls, 
She gives to chear the ſailors drooping ſouls. 
Now purple hangings cloath the palace-walls, 
And ſumptuous feaſts are made in ſplendid halls : 
On Tyrian carpets, richly wrought, they dine; 
With loads of maſſy plate the ſide-boards ſhine. 
And antic vaſes all of gold emboſs'd 

(The gold irfelf inferior to the coſt) : 

Of curious work, where on the fides were ſeen 
The fights and figures of illuſtrious men; 
From their firſt founder to the preſent queen. 

The good Æneas, whoſe paternal care 

Julus* abſence could no longer bear, 

Diſpatch'd Achates to the ſhips in haſte, 

To give a glad relation of thc paſt ; 
And, fraught with precious gifts, to bring the boy 

Snatch'd from the ruins of unhappy Troy: 
A robe of tiſſue, ſtiff with golden wire; 

An upper veſt, once Helen's rich attire ; 
From Argos by the fam'd adultreſs brought : 


j 


f 


With golden flowers and winding ſoliage wrought; 


Her mother Leda's preſent, when ſhe came 
To ruin Troy, and ſet the world on flame. 
The ſceptre Priam's eldeſt daughter bore. 
Her orient necklace, and the crown the wore ; 
Of double texture, glorious to hehold; 
One o der ſet with gems, and one with gold. 
Inſtructed thus, the wiſe Achates oes: 
And in his diligence his duty ſhows. 

But Venus, anxious for her ſon's affairs, 
New counſels tries; and new detigns prepares: 
That Cupid ſhould aſſume the ſhape and face 
Of ſweet Aſcanius, and the ſprightly grace: 
Should bring her preſents, in her nt phew's ſtead, 
And in Eliza's veins the gentle poiſon ſhed. 
For much ſhe fear*d the Tyrians, double-rongued, 
And knew the town to Juno's cart belong'd 
Theſe thoughts by night her golden flumbers 

broke ; 

And thus alarm'd to winged love ſhe ſpoke ; 


” 
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My ſon, my ſtreneth, whoſe miginy power alone 
Controls the thunderer on his awtul throne ; 

To thee thy much afflicted mother flies, 

And on thy ſuccour, and thy faith relies. 

Thou know'ſt my fon, how Jove's revengetul 
By force and fraud attempts thy brother's liſe 
And often haſt thou mourn'd with me his pairs : 
Him Dido now with blandiſhment detains ; | 
But I ſuſpc the town where juno reigns. 

For this, tis needſul to prevent her art, 

And fire with love the proud Phcenician's heart. 

A love fo violent, ſo ſt one, ſo ſure, 

As neither age can change, nor art can cure. 

How this may be perſorm'd, now take my mind: 
Aſcanius, by his father, is defign'd 

To come, with preſents, laden from the port, 

To gratify the queen, and gain the court. 

mean to plunge the boy in pleafing ſicep, 

And, raviſh'd, in Idalian bowers o keep; 

{Or high Cythera : that the ſweet deceit 

May paſs unſeen, and none pre vent the cheat, 
Take thou his form and ſhape. I beg the grace 
But only for a night's revolving ſpace ; 

Thyſcif a boy, aſſume a boy's diſſembled face. 
That when, amidft the fcrvour of the feaſt 

The Tyrian hugs, and ſonds thee on her breaſt, 
And with ſweet kiffes in her arms conſtrains, 


Thou mayꝰ'ſt infuſe thy venom in her veins. 


The god of love obeys, and ſets aſide 

His bow and quiver, and his plumy pride : 

He walks lilus in his mother*s fight ; 

And in the ſweet reſemblance takes deliglit. 
The goddeſs then to young Aſcanius flies, 

And, in a pleafing ſlumber, ſeals his eyes; 

Lull'd in her lap, amidſt a train of loves, 

She gently bears him to her bliſsful groves : 

Then with a wreath of myrtle crowns his head, 

And ſoftly lays him on a flowery bed. 

Cupid, mean time, afſum'd his form and face, 

Following Achates with a ſhorter pace, 

And brought rhe gifts. The queen already fate, 

Amidſt the Trojan lords, in ſhining ſtate, 

High on a golden bed: her princely gueſt 

Was next her fide, in order fate che reſt. 

Then caniſters with bread are heap*d on high ; 

Th” attendants water for their hands ſupply ; 

And, having waſh'd, with filken towels dry. 

Next, fifty handmaids in long order bore 

The cenſers, and with fumes the gods adore. 

Then youths, and virgins, twee as many, join 

To place the diſhes, and to ſerve the wine. 

The Tyrian train, admitted to the feaſt, - 

Approach, and on the painted couches reſt. 

Alli on the Trojan gifts with wonder gaze: 

But view the beauteous boy with more amaze ! 

His roty-colour*d cheeks, his radiant eyes, 

His motions, voice, and ſhape, and all the god's 

diſguiſe. 

Nor paſs unprais'd the veſt and veil divine, 

Which wandering toliage and rich flowers entwine. 

But, far above the reſt, the royal dame, 

(Alrcady duom'd to love's diſaſtrous flame) 

With eyes infatiate, and tumultuous jov, 

Beholds tic preſents, and am res the boy. 

The guileſul 70d, about the hero lone, 

With childrens? play, and falſe embraces, hung; 

Ther ſought rhe queen ; ſhe took him to her arms 

With greedy pleaſure, and devour*d his charms, 


; 
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Unhappy Dido little thought what gueſt, 

How dire a god ſhe drew ſo near her breaſt. 

But he, rot mindleſs of his mother's prayer, 
Works in the pliant boſom of the fair ; 

And moulds her heart anew, and blots her formcr 


care. 
The dead is to the living love reſi:n'd, 
And all Eneas enters in her mind. 
Now, when the rage of hunger was appeas'd, \ 
The meat remov*d. and every gueſt was pleas'd, ' 


The golden bowls with tparkling wine are crown'd, 


And through the palace chearful cries reſound. 
From gilded roofs depending lamps diſplay 
Nocturnal beams, that emulate the day. 

A golden bowl, that ſhone with gems divine, 
The queen commanded to be crown'd with wine, 
The bowl that Belus us'd, and all the Tyrian line. 


THE 
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fEneas relates hinw the city of Trey was taken, 
a ten years fiege, by the treachery FA Sinon, the 
e declares the fixed 


Then, filence through the hall proclaim'd, ſhe ſpoke :| Hratagem of a en horſe. H 


O hoſpitable Jove ! we thus invoke, 

With ſolemn rites, thy ſacred name and power ! 
Bleſs to both nations this auſpicious hour 

So may the Trojan and the Tyrian line, 

In lating concord, from this day combine. 

Thou, Bacchus, god of joys and friendly cheer, 
And gracious Juno, both be preſent here : 

And you, my lords of Tyre, your vows addreſs 
To heaven with mine, to ratify the peace. 

The goblet then ſhe took, with nectar crown'd 
(Sprinkling the firſt libations on the ground), 
And rais'd it to her mouth with ſober grace, 
Then, ſipping, offcr*d to ti e next in place. 

"Twas Bitias, whom ſhe call'd a thirſty ſoul, 

He took the challenge, and embrac'd the bowl: 
With pleaſure ſwill'd the gold, nor ceas'd to draw 
Till he the bottom of the brimmer ſaw. 
The goblet goes around: I6pas brought 
His golden lyre, and ſung what ancient Atlas taught. 
The various labours of the wandering noon, 

And whence proceed th” eclipſes of the ſun. 

Th' original of men and beaſts; and whence f 


The rains ariſe, and fires their warmth diſpenſe ; 
And fix'd and erring ſtars diſpoſe their influence. 
What ſhakes the ſolid earth, what cauſe delays 

The ſummer nights, and ſhortens winter days. 
With peals of ſhouts the Tyrians praiſe the ſong ; 
Thoſe prals are echo'd by the Trojan throng. 

Th* unhappy queen with talk proiong'd the night, 
And drank large draughts of love with vaſt delight. 
Of Priam much enquir'd, of Hector more; 

Then aſk'd what arms the ſwarthy — 


wore; | 

What troops he landed on the Troian thore. 

The ſteeds of Diomede vary'd tlie diſcourſe, 

And fierce Achilles, with his matchleſs force. - 

At length, as fate and her ill ſtars requir'd, 

To hear the ſeries of the war dcfir*d: 

Relate at large, my god-like gueſt, ſhe ſaid, 

The Grecian ſtrarazems, the town berray'd ; 

The fatal ifſuc of ſo long a war, 

Your flight, your wanderings, and your woes, de- 
clure 

For, ſince on every ſea, on every coaſt, 

Your men have been diſtreſs'd, your navy toſs'd, 

Seven times the ſun has either tropic view*d, 

The winter baniſh'd, and the ſpring rene d. 


reſolution ke had taken, not to ſurvive the ruins of 

hrs country, and the various adventures he met with 
in the defence of it: at laſt, hawing been before ad- 
wiſed by Hector's ghoſt, and row by the appearance 
of kis mother Venus, he is prevailed > to leave 
the town, and ſettle his houſhold gods in another 
country. In order to this he carries off his father 
on his ſbau deri, ard leads his li * by the hand, 
Lis coife following kim bekind. he comes to 
the place appuinied for the general rendewuons, he 
finds a great confluence F4 people, but miſſes his 4wife, 
rh e g afterwards appears to him, and tells 
him the land which 2vas defigned for him. 


LL were attertive to the god-like man, 
When, from his lofty couch, he thus began: 
{Great queen what you command me to relate, 
Renews the ſad remembrance of our fate, 
An empire from its old foundations rent, 
And every woe the Trojans underwent : 
A p:opled ity made a deſert place; 
All that I ſaw, and part of which I was: 
Not ev*n the hardeſt of our foes could hear, 
Nor ſtern Ulyſſes tell without a tear. 
and now the latter watch of waſting night, 
And ſerting ftars, to kindly reſt invite. 
But. tince you take ſuch intereſt in our woe, 
And Troy*'s diſaſtrous end deſire to know, 
j will reſtrain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our laſt and fatal night befel. 
By deſtiny compeli'd, and in deſpair, 
Tie Greeks grew weary of the tedious war: 
And, by Minerva's aid, a fabric rear'd, 
Which, like a ſteed of monſtrous height, appear d; 
The ſides were plank'd with pine, they ſeignꝰd it made 
For their return, and this the vow they pai 
Thus they pretend; but in the hollow fide 
Selected nutmmhers of their ſoldiers hide: 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron howels ſtuff the dark abode. 
in ſiglit of Troy lies Tenedos, an ifle 
' While fortune did on Priam's empire ſmile) 
R:inown'd for wealth ; but fince a faithleſs bay, 
Where ſhips expos'd to winds and weather lay. 
There was their fleet conceal'd: we thought for 


Greece 


The fails were hoiſted, and our fears releaſe. 


f 
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The Trojans, coop d within their walls ſo long, 
Unbar their gates, and iſſue in a throng, 
Like ſwarming bees, and, with delight, ſurvey 
The deſerted where the Thracians lay: 
The quarters of the ſeveral chiefs they ſhow'd, 
Here Phcenix, here Achilles made abode, 
Here join'd the battles, there the navy rode. 
Part on the pile their wondering eyes employ 
(The pile by Pallas rais'd to ruin Troy). 

firſt (tis doubtful whether hir d, 
Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir d) 
Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down, 
To the monſter fabric in the town. 
But Capys, and the reſt of ſounder mind, 
The fatal to the flames deſign d; 
Or to the watery : at leaſt to bore 
The hollow fides, — reap >" ama 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies gui 
Wil nate ſay nothing, and in parts divide. 
Laocoon, followed by a numerous crowd, 
Ran from the fort ; and cry'd, from far, aloud; 
© wretched countrymen : what fury reign: ? 
What more than madneſs has poſſeſs*d your brains? 


Think you the Grecians from your coaſts are 


gone 
And are Ulyſſes' arts no better known ? 


This hollow fabric either muſt incloſe, 
Within its blind receſs, our ſecret ſocs; 

Or tis an engine rais d above the town, 

T' o'erlook the walls, and then to batter down. 
Somewhat is ſure defign'd ; by fraud or force ; 
Truſt not their preſents, nor admit the horſe. 
Thus having ſaid, againſt the ſteed he threw 
His forceful ſpear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 


Pierc'd through the yielding planks of jointed wood, 


And trembling in the hollow belly ſtood. 
The fides tranſpiercꝰd return a rattling ſound, 


And groans of Greeks inclos d come iffuing through 


the wound. 
And had not heaven the fall of Troy deſign'd, 
Or had not men heen fated to be blind, 
Enough was ſaid and done, t' inſpire a better 
mind: 
Then had our lances pierc'd the treacherous wood, 
And Ihkan towers and Priam's empire ſtood. 


Mean time, with ſhouts, the Trojan ſhepherds bring 


A captive Greek in bands, before the king : 
Taken, to take; who made himſelf their prey, 
T* impoſe on their belief, and Troy betray. 
Fix u on his aim, and obſtinately bent 

Todie undaunted, or to circumvent. 

About the captive, tides of Trojans flow ; 

All preis to ſee, and ſome inſult the fce. 


Now hear how well the Greeks their wiles diſguis'd, 


Behold a nation in a man compris'd. 


Trembling the miſcreant ſtood, unarm'd and bound; 


He ſtar'd, and roll'd his haggard eyes around; 
Then ſaid, Alas! what earth remains, what ſea 
Is open to receive unhappy me 

What fate a wretched fugitive att:nds, 

Scorn'd by my foes, abandon'd by my friends! 
He ſaid, and figh'd, and caſt a rueful eye: 
Our pity kindles, and our paſſions die. 

We chear the youth to make his own defence, 
And freely tell us what he was, and whence : 
What news he could impart, we long to know, 
And what to credit from a captive for, 


Accus'd and ſeritenc'd for pretended crimes : 
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His fear at length diſmiſs"d, he ſaid, whate'er 
My ſate ordains, my words ſhall be fincere : 

I neither can, nor dare, my birth diſclaim ; 
Greece is my country, Sinon is my name : 
Though plung'd by fortune's power in miſery, 
*Tis not in fortune's power to make me lye 

If any chance has hither brought the name 

Of P not unknown to fame, 

Who ſuffer'd from the malice of the times; 


Becauſe the fatal wars he would prevent; 
Whoſe death the wretched Greeks too late lament ; 
Me, then a boy, my father, poor and bare 
Of other means, committed to his care: 
His kinſman and ion in the war. 
While fortune ſavour'd, while his arms ſupport 
The cauſe, and rul'd the counſcis of the court, 
I made ſome figure there; nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fame. 
But when Ulyſſes, with fallacious arts, 
Had made impreffion in the peoples hearts; 
And forg'd a treaſon in my 's name 
(1 ſpeak of things too far di vulg'd by fame), 
My kinſman ſell; then I, without ſupport, 
In private mourn'd his loſs, and left rhe court. 
Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 
With ſilent grief, but loudly blam'd the ate : 
And curs'd the direful author of my woes. 
"Twas told again, and hence my ruin roſe. 
I threaten'd, if indulgent heaven once more 
Would land me ſafely on my native ſhore, 
His death with double vengeance to reſtore. 
This mov'd the murderer's hate, and ſoon enſu'd 
Th' effects of malice from a man ſo proud. 
Ambiguous rumours through the camp he ſpread, 
And ſought, by treaſon, my devoted head : 
New crimes invented, leſt unturn'd no ſtone, 
To make my guilt appear, and hide his own, 
Till Calchas was by force and threatening wrought: 
But why—why dwell I on that anxious thought? 
If on my nation juſt revenge you ſeck, 
And tis t* appear a foe, t' appear a Greek; 
Already you my name and country know, 
Aſſuage your thirſt of blood, and ſtrike the blow : 
My death will both the kingly brothers plea, 
And ſet inſatiate Ithacus at cafe. | 
This fair unfiniſh'd tale, theſe broken ſtarts, 
Rais'd expeQations in our longing hearts: 
Unknowing as we were in Grecian arts. 
His former trembling once again renew'd, 
With acted ſear, the villain thus purſu'd: 

Long had the Grecians 'tir'd with fruitleſs care, 
And weary'd with an unſucceſsful war) 
Reſolv'd to raiſe the ſiege, and leave the town ; 
And, had the gods permitted, they had gor. 
But oft the wintery ſeas and ſouthern winds a 
Withſiood their paſſage home, and chang'd their 
minds. 
Portents and prodigies their ſouls amaz'd ; 
But moſt, when this ſtupendous pile was rais'd: 
Then flaming meteors, hung in air, were ſecn, 
And thunders rattled through a ſky ſerene : 
Diſmay*'d, and fearful of ſome dire event, 
Eurypylus, t* enquire their fate, was ſent ; 
He from the gods this dreadful anſwer brovght; 
O Grecians : when the Trojan ſhores you ſought, 


— 
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| Your paſſage with a virgin's blood was bought ! 
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So muſt your ſafe return be bought axain, When firſt her fatal image touch'd the ground, 

And Grecian blood once more atone the main! She ſternly caſt her glaring eyes around; 

The ſpreading rumour round the people ran; That ſparkled as they roll'd, and ſeem'd to threat: 
All ſear'd, and each believ'd himſelf the man. _- | Her heavenly limbs diſtill'd a briny ſwear. 

Ulyſſes took th* advantage of their fright ; Thrice from the ground ſhe leap'd, was ſeen te 
Call'd Calchas, and produc'd in open fight : | wield 


Then bade him name the wretch, ordain'd by fate | Her brandifh'd lance, and ſhake her horrid ſhield ! & 


The public victim, to redeem the ſtate. Then Calchas bade our hoſt for flight prepare, 
Already ſome preſag' d the dire event, And hope no conqueſt from the tedious war: 
And ſaw what ſacrifice Ulyſſes meant. Till firſt they fail'd for Greece; with prayers be- 
For twice five days the good old ſeer withſtood | ſought 

Th" intended treaſon, and was dumb to blood. Her injur*d power, and better omens brought. 
Till, tir'd with endleſs clamours, and purſuit And now their navy ploughs the watery main, 
Of Jthacus, he Rood no longer mute: Vet, ſoon expect it on your ſhores again, 

But, as it was agreed, pronounc'd that I With Pallas pleas'd; as Calchas did ordain. 
Was deſtin'd by the wrathful gods to die! Nut firſt, to reconcile the blue - ey d maid, 

All prais'd the ſentence, pleas d the ſtorm ſhould ſall For her ſtolen ſtatue, and her tower betray'd ; 
On one alone, whoſe fury threaten'd all. Warn'd by the ſeer, to her offended name 

The diſmal day was come, the prieſts prepare We rais'd, and dedicate this wondrous frame : 
Their leaven'd cakes, and fillers for my hair. So lofty, left through your forbidden gates 

I follow'd nature's laws, and muſt avow It paſs, and intercept our better fates. 

I broke my bonds, and fled the fatal blow. For, once admitted there, our hopes are loſt ; 
Hid in a weedy lake all night I lay, And Troy may then a new Palladium boaſt. 
Secure of ſafety when they ſail'd away. For fo religion and the gods ordain ; 

But now what further hopes for me remain, That it you violate with hands 
To ſec my friends or native ſoil again? (Elinerva's gift, your town in flames ſhall burn, 
My tender infants, or my care lul fire, ( Which cmen, O ye gods, on Grecia turn) 
Whom they returning will to death require ? But if it climb, with your aſſiſting hands, 

Will perpetrate on them their firſt deſign, The Trojan walls, and in the city ſtands, 

And take the forfeit of their heads for mine Then Troy ſhall Argos and Mycenz burn, 
Which, O, if pity mortal minds can move, And the reverſe of fatc on us return. 

If there be faith below, or gods above, With ſuch decrits he gain'd their eaſy licarts, 
If innocence and truth can claim deſert, Too prone to credit his perfidious arts, 

Ye Trojans, from an injur'd wretch avert. What Diomede, nor Thetis* greater ſon, 

Falſe tears true pity move: the king commands |. thouſand ſhips, nor ten years fiege had done: 
To looſe his fetters, and unbind his hands : Falſe tears and ſawning words the city won. 


Then adds theſe friendly words ; diſmiſs thy ſears, | A greater omen, and of worſe portent, 
Forget the Greeks, be mine as thou wert theirs : Did our unwary minds with fear torment > 


But truly tell, was it for force or guile, Concurring to produce the dire event. 

Or ſome religious end, you rais'd this pile? Laocoon, Neptune*s prieſt by lot that year, 
Thus ſaid the king. He, full of ſraudſul arts, With ſolemn pomp then ſacrificed a ſteer. 

This well-invented tale for truth imparts : When, dreadful to bchold, from ſea we ſpy d 

Ye lamps of heaven! he ſaid, and lifted high Two ſerpents rank'd abreaſt, the ſeas divide, 
His hands now free, thou venerable ſky, And ſmoothly ſweep along the ſwelling tide. 
Inviolable powers, ador'd with dread, [heir flaming creſts above the waves they ſhow, 
Ye fatal fillets, that once bound this head, Their bel:ies ſeem to burn the ſeas below: 

Ye ſacred altars, from whoſe flames 1 fied, Their ſpeckied rails advance to ſteer their courſe, 


Be all of you abjur d; and grant I may, 


And, on the ſounding ſhore, the flying billows force. 
Without a crime, th* ungrateful Greeks betray ! 


4nd now the ſtrand, and now the plain they held, 


Reveal the ſecrets of the guilty ſtate, Their ardent eyes with bloody ſtreaks were fill d: 
And juſtly puniſh whom I juſtly hate Their nimble tongues they brandiſh'd as they came, 
But you, O king ! preſerve the faith you gave. And lick'd their hiffing jaws that ſputter'd flame. 
If T, to ſave myſelf, your empire ſave. We fled amaz'd ; their deſtin'd way they take, 


The Grecian hopes, and all th* attempts they made, And to Laocoon and his children make: 
Were only ſounded on Minerva's aid. And firſt around the tener boys they wind, 


But trom the time when impious Diomede, Then with their ſharpen'd fangs their limbs and bo- 
And falſe Ulyſſes, that inventive head, | dies grind. 

Her fatal image from the tempic drew, The wretched father, running to their aid 

The ſleeping guardians of the caftle ſlew, With pious haſte, but vain, they next invade : 

Hr virgin ſtatue with their bloody hands Twice round his waiſt their winding volumes roll'd, 


Polluted and prophan'd her holy bands: And twice about his gaſping throat they fold. 
From thence the tide of fortune left their ſhore, 1 he prieſt, thus doubly chok d, their creſts divide, 
And ebb'd much ſaſter ti an it flow d before : And, towering o'er his head, in triumph ride. 
Their courage languiſh'd, as their hopes decay'd, | With both his hands he labours at the knots, 
And Pallas, nov averſe, reſus'd her aid. His holy fillets the blue venom blots : 
Nor did the goddeſs doul-ttully declare His rearing fills the flitting air around. . 
alrer'd mind, and alenated care: Thus, when an ox receives a glancing wound, 


| 


! 
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He breaks his bands, the fatal altar flies, 

And, with loud bellowings, breaks the yielding ſkies. 

Their taſks perform'd, the ſerpents quit their prey, 

And to the tower of Pallas make their way : 

Couch d at her feet, they lie protected there, 

By her large buckler, and protende d ſpear. 

Amazement ſeizes all; the general cry 

Proclaims Laocoon juſtly doom d to die, 

Whoſe hand the will of Pallas had withſtood, 

And dar'd to violate the ſacred wood. | 

All vote t' admit the ſteed, that vows be paid, 

And incenſe offer d to th offended maid. 

A ſpacious breach is made, the town lies bare, 
Some hoiſting levers, ſome the wheels prepare, 
And faſten to the horſes feet: the reſt 
With cables hall along th* unwieldy beaſt. 

Each on his fellow for aſſiſtance calls : 

At length the fatal fabric mounts the walls, 

Big with deſtruction, Boys with chaplets crown'd, 
And choirs of virgins, fing and dance around. 

Thus rais'd aloit, and then deſcending down, 

It enters o'er our heads and threats the town. 

O ſacred city! built by hands divine ! 

O valiant heroes of the Trojan line 

Four times he tuck ; as oft the claſhing ſound 

- Of arms was heard, and inward groans rebound. 
Yet, mad with zeal, and blind-d with our tate, 
We hawl along the horte in folemn ſtate; 

Then place the dire portent within the tower. 
Caſſandra cry*d, and curs'd th' unhappy hour; 
Foretold our fate; but, by the gods decree 

All heard, ard none believ'd, the prophecy. 

Wich branches we the fanes adorn, and waſte 
In jollity the day ordain'd to be the laſt 
Meantime the rapid heavens roll'd down the light, 
And on the ſhaded o:can ru{h'd the night: 

Our men ſecure, nor guards nor centries held, 
ut eaſy Neep their weary limbs compell'd. 
"The Grecians had embark*d their naval powers 
From Tenedos, and ſought our well-known ſhores: 
Safe under covert of the filent night, 
And guided by th* imperial galley*s light. 
When Sinon, favour'd by the partial gods, 
Unlock*'d the horſe, and op'd his dark abodes; 

- Reſtor'd to vital air our hidden foes, 
Who joyſul from their long confinement roſe, 
Tyſander bold, and Sthenelus their guide, 
And dire Ulyſſes down the cable flide : 
Then Thoas, Athamas, and Pyrrius haſte ; 
Nor was the Podalyrian hero laſt : 
Nor injur*d Menelaus, nor the fam'd 
Epeus, who the fatal en ine ſram' d. 
A nameleſs crowd ſucceed ; their forces join 
T* invade the town, opprefs'd with ſleep and wine. 
Thoſe few they find awake, firſt meet their fate, 
Then to their fellows they unhar the gate. 
Twas in the dead of night, when ſleep repairs 
Our bodies worn with toils, our minds with cares, 
When Hector's ghoſt beſore my fight appears: 
A bloody ſhroud he ſeem d. and bath'd in tears. 
Such as he was, when, by Pelides lain, 
Theſſalian courſers dragg'd him o'er the plain. 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were t 
Through the bor'd holes, his body black with duſt. 
Unlike that HeQor, who return'd from toils 
Of war triumphant, in acian ſpoils : 
Or him, who made the fainting Greeks retire, 
And launch'd againſt their navy Phrygian fire, 


/ 
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His hair and beard ſtood ſtiffenꝰd with his 

And all the wounds he for his country bore, 
Now ftream'd afreſh, and with new purple ran: 
[ wept to ſee the viſionary man : 

And, while my trance continu'd, thus began : 
O light of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy. 

Thy father's champion, and thy country's joy 
O, long expected by thy friends! from whence 
Art thou ſo late return*d for our defence ? 

Do we behold thee, weary'd as we are, 

With length of labours and with toils of war ? 
After ſo many funerals of thy oven, 

Art thou refior'd to thy declining rown ? 

But ſay, what wounds are theſe? What nev#dir. 


grace 
Deforms the manly features of thy face ? 
To this the ſpectre no reply did frame; 
But anſwer'd to the cauſe for which he came: 
And, groaninz from the bottom of his breaſt, 
This warning, in theſe mournful words, expreſs'd: 
O goddeſs -born ! eſcape, by timely flight, 
The flames and horrors of rhis fatal night. 
The foes, already, have poſſefs'd the wall, 
Troy nods from high, and totters to her fall. 
Enough is paid to Priam's royal name, 
More than enough to duty and to fame. 
If by a mortal hand my father's throne 
Could be defended, twas by mine alone: 
Now Troy to thee commends her future tate, 
And gives her gods companions of thy fate : 
From their affiſtance happier walls expect, 
Which, wancering long, at laſt thou ſhalt erect. 
He ſaid, and brought me from their bleſt abodes, 
The venerable ſtatues of the gods: 
With ancient Veſta from the ſacred choir 
The wrcaths and relics of tli' immortal fire. 
No peals of ſhouts come thundering from afar, 
Cries, threats, and loud laments, and mingled 


war! 


; 


The noiſe approaches, though our palace ſtood 
Aloof from ſtreets, encompaſs'd with a wood. 
Louder, and yet more loud, I hear th' alarms 
Of human cries diſtin, and claſhing arms ! 
Fear broke my ſlumbers: I no longer ſtay, 

Put mount the terraſs, thence the town ſurvey : 
And hearken what the fruitful ſounds convey ! 
Thus when a flood of fire by wind is born, 
Crackling it rolls, and mows the ſtanding corn: 


Or deluges, deſcending on the plains, 


Sweep o'er the yellow year, deſtroy the pains 

O labouring oxen, and the peaſant's gairs: 

; Unroot the foreſt oaks, and bear away 

Flocks, ſolds, and trees, an undiſtinguiſh'd prey 
The ſnepherd climbs the cliff, and ſees, from far, 
The waſteful ravage of the watery war. 

Then HeQor's faith was maniſeſtly clear'd ; 

And Grecian frauds in open light appear'd ! 

The palace of Deiphobus aſcends 

hy ſmoaky flames, and catches on his friends. 


calegon burns next; the ſeas are bright : 
With ſplendor not their own; and ſhine with Trojan 
light. 


hruſt New clamours and new clangors now ariſe, 


The ſound of trumpets mix*d with fighting cries 
With frenzy ſeiz'd, I run to meet th' alarms, 
Reſolv'd on death, reſolv'd to die in arms ! 

But firft, to gather friends, with them t' 


| 


| If fortune ſavour d, and repel the fors. 
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Spurt d by my courage, by my country fi d; 
With ſenſe of hot our, and revenge infpir'd ! 
Panthcus, Apolio's priedt, a facred name, 
Had 'tcap*d the Grecian ſwords, and paſ. à the 
flame ; 
Wich relics loaden, to my doors he flec!, 
And by the hand, his tender gra- dſon led. 
What hope, O Pantheus ! whither can we run ? 
V here make a ſtand ? and what may yet be cine? 
$.arce had I ſaid, when Pantheus, with a groan, 
Tray is no more, and Ilium was a town! ; 
7 tie ſatal day, th* appointed hour, is come, 
When wrathful Jove*s irrevocable doom 
Transfers the Trojan Rate to Grecian hands. 
The fire conſumes the town, the toe command. 


und armed hoſts, an unexpected force, 
Ereak from the bowels of the tatal torte! 
Within the gates proud Sinon throws about 4 | 
The flames, and foes for entrance preſs without. | 
With thouſand others, v-hom 1 tcaz to name, 

More than trom Argos cr Myceng came. 

To ſeveral poſts their paities they divide 


dome block the narrow itreets, fome ſcour the wide. ! v9 form our arms ſurpriz'd A:.clrogeos files 
in vom; tor him and his ve compaſs round, 


The bold they kill, th unwary they ſurprize; 
Who fights finds death, and dcath finds hira who 
flies. 

The warders of the gate but ſcarce maintain 
TH unequal combat, and reſiſt in vain. 
I heard; and heaven, that well- horn foul. i: en, 
Prompts me, tlu oueh lifted ſwords and ring fires 
To run, where clahint arms and clamour dalle, 
And ruſh und:anted to Gefend the alls! 
Riplicus and Tphitus by my fide engugt, 
For valour one renov-n*a, and one for age. 
Dymas and Hypanis by taoonlight knew 
My motions and my mien, and to my party drew; 
With young Chorezbus, who by love was led 
To win renown and fair Caſſandra's bed; 
And lately brought his troops to Pria:n's ald: 
Forewarn'd in vain by the prophetic maid. 
Whom, when I ſaw, reſdIv*d in arms to fall, 
And that one ſpirit animated all ; 
Brave fouls. ſaid I, but brave, alas! in vain : 
Come, finiſh what our cruel fates ordair:. 
You ſce the deſperate ſtate of our attairs ; 
And heaven's protect ing powers are deat re prayers, 
The paſtive gods behold the Gre: ks de-Hlc 
Their temples, and abandon to the ſpoil 
Their own abodes : we, feeble few, conſpire 
To fave a ſinking town involv'd in fire. 
+ hen let vs ſall, but all amiftit our ſocs: 
Detpair of life, the means of living ſuows. 
So bold a ſpercli encourag'd their detire 
Ui death, and added fucl to their fire ! 

As hungry wolves, with raging appetite. 
aur through the fields, nor fear the ſlormy niglit 
Their helps at home expect the promis'd food, 
And long to temper their dry chaps in bluod, 
do ruſh'd we forth at once, reſolv'd to die, 
Reſolv d i death the laſt extremes to try 
We leave the narrow lanes behind, and dare 
Th” uncqual combat in the public ſquare : 
Night wa: our friend, our leader was Deſpair. 
What tongue can tell the laughter of that niglit 
What eyes can weep the ſorrows and aftrighit! 
An ancient and imperial city falls, 
* 2 fill'd with frequent ſunerals: 

or. . 


» 
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Houſes and holy temples float in bloud, 

And hoſtile nations make a common tiood. 

Not only 1 rojans fall, but, in their turn, 

Tie vanquiſh'd triumph, and the vitors mourn, 
Ours tzke new courage from deſpair and night; 
Confus'd the fortune is, confus'd the figlit 


An parts reſound with tumuſts, plaints, and fears, 


nd griſly death in ſundry ſhapes appears ! 
Androveys fell among us, with his Land, 


| Who thonęht us Greciars newly come to land: 


From whence, ſaid he, my ir.ends, this long delay? 
You loue, while the ſpoils are borne away. 

Our ſhips are laden with the Trojan ſtore, 

And yon, like truants, come too late a ſhore. 

Fr ſaid, but ſoon corrected his miſtake, 

Pound by the Coubrful anſwers which we make: 


A. mar'd he would "ave ſhunn'd th' wnequal fight, 


Pur we, more numerous, inter cept his flight. 
As when ſome peaſant, in a buſhy brake, 
tas, with unwary footing, pr. d a ſnake, 
Je ſtarts alice, aft H. , Nen he ſpies 


His tung creſt, blue 1.6: ar;:! rolling eyes; : 


63... 


Pol td with fro, vuhroving of the groun 


Ai 4 oi hi lives n un conqueſt ſound. 

11.45 ſorturt on our n ſt endeavour ſmil'd; 

Solerbns rhea, urch youttiful hopes beguil'd, 

dv ein vn fuccef and of a Caring mind, 

111 nc invention ſatally detig: c. | 
\*'y friends, ſaid he, hne ſo:tune ſhovys the Wa 
1:5 $3 ve ſoul? th' ↄauſpieieus guide obey. 
er what tas fie theſe Creeian arms heſtowd, 
Bit deſtruc icu, and tie Trojans good ? 
en change we {hicks, and their devices bear, 
{.ct ſcaud ſupply tie want of ſorce in war. 

Ne £nd us n.3. This ſaid, himfelf he creſs'd 
in deat Antrogcesꝰ ſpoils, his upper veſt, 

Alis painted buchler, and his plumy creſt. 

Thus Rypheus, Dymas, all the Trojan train, 
Liy dn their own attire, and ftrip the Nlain. 
Max*d with the Greeks, we go with ill preſage, 

| Flattcr'd with hopes to glut our greedy rage: 
Unkrown, aſſaulting whom we blindly meet, 

{Ard frreww, with Grecian carcaſes, the ſtreet. 

Thus vile their ſtraggling parties we defeat, 

Somc to tte ſhore and ſafer ſhips retdeat : 

And ſome, oppreſs*d with more ignobtle fear, 

| {temount the hollow horſe, and pant in ſecret there. 

Put al! what uſe of valour can be made, 

When heaven's propitious powers refuſe their aid ! 

Bcl:old the royal propheteſs, the fair 

Calandra, dragg'd by her diſbevel'd hair; 

Vo ow not Minerva; ſhrine, nor ſacred bands, 

In ſai ty could protect from ſacrilegious hands: 

On heaven {hc cait her cy, ſhe figh'd, ſhe cry*'d, 

lei wa" all ihe couk!), her render arms were ty'd. 

Ju lad a fight Choiczbus could not bear 
Lot, fir'd with rage, diſtracted wich deſpair, 

Amid the Hubarous raviſters he fievy ; 

Cur leaders raſh example we purſue ; 
ut ſtormis of ſtones, from the proud temple's height, 

Pour down, and on our batter'd helms alight : 

We ſtom our friend; receiv'd this fatal blow, 

| ho thought us Grecians, as we ſeem'd in ſhow. 

They 2im at the miſtaken creſts, from higl:, 

And ours beneath the ponCerous ruin Ke. 

T z 


; 
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Then, mov'd with anger and diſdaim, to ſee 

Their troops diſpers d, the royal virgin free: 

——— 
us, renew . 

The brother-kings with Ajax join their ſorce, 

And the whole of Theſſalian horſe. 

Thus, when the rival winds their quarrel try, 

ing for the ki of the fy, 

South, eaſt, and weſt, on airy courſers borne, 


The whirlwind and the woods are torn : 
Then Nereus firikes the the billows riſe, 
And, mix'd with ooze and + pollure the ſkies. 


The troops we ſquander d firſt, again appear 
From · ſeveral quarters, and incloſe the rear. 
They firſt obſerve, and to the reſt betray, 
Our different ſpeech ; our borrow'd arms furvey. 
Oppreſs'd with odds, we fall; Choresbus firſt, 
At Pallas“ altar, by Penclcus pierc'd. 
Then Rypheus ſollow d, in th unequal fight; 
uſt of his word, obſcrvant of the right: 
eaven thought not ſo: Dymas their fate attends, 
With Hipanis, miſtaken by their friends. 
Nor Pantheus, thee, thy mitre nor the bands 
Of awful Pl.cebus, ſav'd from impious hands. 
* Trczan teſtimony bear 
What 1 perſorm'd, and what 1 ſuffer'd there: 
No fword avoiding in the fatal ſtriſe, 
Expos'd to death, and prodigal of life. 
Wirnels, ye heavens; 1 live not by my fault; 
I trove to have deferv'd the death I fought. 
But when I could nat fight, and would have dy'd, 
Borre off to d.Rance hy the growing tide, 
Old Iphitus and 1 were hurry'd thence, 
With Pelias wounde:!, and without defence. 
New clamours from th* inveited palace ring; 
We run to die, or diſengaze the king. 
50 hot th” aſſauſt, ſo high the tumult roſe, 
While ours defend, and while the Greeks oppoſe, 
As all rhe Dardan and Argolic race 
Had been contraQted in that narrow ſpace : 
Or as all Ilium elſe were void of ſear, 
And tumult, war, and laughter only there. 
Their targets in a tortoiſe caſt, the ſecs 
Secure advancing, to the turrets roſe : 
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Through this we paſs, and mount the tower from 


whence, 
With unavailing arms the Trojans make defence. 
From this the trembling king had oft deſcry d 
The Grecian camp, and ſaw their navy ride. 
Beams from his lofty height with ſwords we hew; 
Then wrenching with our hands, th' aſſault renew, 
And, where the rafters on the column meet, 
We puſh them headlong with our arms and feet: 
The lightning flies not ſwifter than the fall, 
Nor thunder louder than the ruin'd wall : 
Down goes the top at once; the Greeks beneath 
Are piece-meal torn, or into death. 
Yet more ſucceed, and more to death are ſent; 
We ceaſe not from above, nor they below relent. 
Before the gate ſtood Pyrrhus, threatening loud, 
With glittering arms conſpicuous in the crowd. 
So ſhines, renew d in youth, the creſted ſnake, 
Who ſlept the winter in a thorny brake: 
And, cafting off his ſlough, when ſpring returns, 
Now looks aloft, and with new glory burns : 
Reſtor d with poiſonous herbs, his ardent des 
Reflect the ſun, and, rais'd on ſpires, he rides: 
| High o'er the graſs, hiiling he rolls along, 
And brandiſhes, by fits, his forky tongue. 
Proud Periphas, and fierce Automedon, 
His father's charioteer, together ruri 
To force the gate: The Scyrian infantry 
Ruſh on in crouds, and the barr'd paſſage free. 
Entering the court, with ſhouts the ſkies they rend, 
And flaming firebrands to the roofs aſcend. 
emu among the foremoſt, deals his blows, 
And, with his ax, repeated ſtrokes beſtows 
00 the ſtrong doors: then all their ſhoulders ply, 
Till trom the poſts the brazen hinges fly. 
He hews apace, the double bars at length 
Yield to his ax, and unreſiſted ſtrength. 
A mighty breach is made; the rooms conceal'd 
Appear, and all the palace is reveal'd. 
The halls of audience, aqghef public Nate, 
And where the lonely q Mn in ſecret ſate. 
Arm'd ſoldiers now by trembling maids are ſcen, 
With not a door, and ſcarce a ſpace between. 
The houſe is fill'd with loud laments and cries, 


Some mount the ſcaling-ladders; ſome, more And ſhrieks of women rend the vaulted ſkies. 


bold, 

Swerve upwafds, and by poſts and pillars hold: 
Their left liand gripes their bucklers in th' aſcent, 
While with the right they ſelze the battlement. 
From the demolif.1'd towe:'s the Trojan: throw 
Huge luaps of tones, that, ſalling, cruſh the ſoe: 
And heavy beams and rafters from the ſides 
(Such arms their lat neceſſity provides]: 
And gilded roots come tumbling from on high, 
The marks of ſtate and ancient royalty. 
e guards below, fix'd in the paſs, attend 
be charge undaunted, and the gate defend. 
Renewy'd in courage, with recover'd breath, 
A ſecond time we :an to tempt our death: 
Tc cicar the palace from the fe, ſucceed 

he weary living, ard revenge the dead. 

poſtern- door, yet nnobſerv'd and ſrec, 

Join'd by che length of a blind gallery. 
lo the king*s clulct led, a way wel! nowen 
To Hector's wife, while Priam licid the throne; 
"Throvgh which ſhe brought Aft;anax, unſcen, 
To chear his grandfire and his grandfire's queen, 


A 


The ſearſul matrons run from place to place, 
And kiſs the threſholds, and the poſts embrace. 
The fatal work inhuman Pyrrhus plies, 

And all his father ſparkles in his eyes. ; 
Nor hars, nor fighting guards, his ſorce ſuſtain; 
The bars are broken, and the guards are ſlain. 
In ruth the Greeks, and all th ments fill ; 
'Thoſe few deſendants whom they find they kill. 
Not with ſo tierce a rage, the foaming flood 
Roars when he finds his rapid courſe withſivod : 
Bea: s down the dams with unreſiſted fway, 

| And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. 

Theſe eyes beheld him, when he march'd between 
The brother-xings: I ſaw th' unhappy queen, 
The hundred wives, and where old Priam ſtood, 
To ſtain his hallow'd altar with his blood. 

The fiſty N (ſuch hopes had he, 

So large a promiſe of a progeny). 

The poſts of plated gold, and hung with ſpoils, 
Fell the reward of the victor's toils. 
Where'er the raging fire had leſt a ſpace, 

[The Grecians enter, and poſſeſs the place. 
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His ruin 
On 


, 
In arms diſus d, inveſts his limbs decay d, 
Like them, with age; a late and uſeleſs aid. 
His feeble ſhoulders ſcarce the weight ſuſtain : 
Loaded, not arm d, he creep» along with pain ; 
Deſpairing of ſucceſs : ambitious to be ſlain! 
Uncover'd but by heaven, there ſtood in view 
An altar; near the hearth a laurel grew, 
Dodder*d with age, whoſe boughs encompaſs round 
The houſhold gods, and ſhade the holy ground. 
Here Hecuba, with all her helpleſs train 
Of dames, for ſhelter ſought, but ſought in vain. 
Driven like a flock of doves along the ky, 
Their images they hug, and to their altars fly. 
The queen, when ſhe beheld her trembling lord, 


And ing by his fide a heavy fword, 
What rage, ſhe cry'd, has ſciz d my huſband's 
mind; 


What arms are theſe, and to what uſe deſign'd? 
Theſe times want other aids: were Hector here, 
Ev'n Hector now in vain, like Priam, would ap- 


ar. 

A. ſhelter thou ſhalt find, 
Or in one common fate with us be join d. 
She ſaid, and with a laſt ſalute embrac'd 
The poor old man, and by the laurel plac'd. 
Behoid Polites, one of Priam's ſons, 
Purſu'd by Pyrrhus, there for ſaſety runs, 
Through ſwords and foes, amaz'd and hurt he flies 
Through empty courts, and open galleries : 
Him, Pyrrhus, urging wirh his lance, purſues, 
And often reaches. and his thruſts renews. 
The youth transf®:'d, with lamentable cries, 
Expires, before his wretched parents* eyes. 
Whom, gaſping at his feet, when Priam ſaw, 
The fear of death gave place to nature's law. 
And, ſhaking more with anger than with age, 
The gods, ſaid he, requite thy brutal rage : 
As ſure they will, Barbarian! ſure they muſt, 
1t there be gods in heaven, and gods be juſt : 
Who tak'ſt in wrongs an inſolent delight, 
With a ſon's death t' inſect a father's ſight. 
Not he, whom thou and lying ſame conſpire 
To call thee his: not he thy vaunted fire, 
Thus us'd my wretched age: the gods he ſear d, 
= — and of nations heard. 

chear*d my ſorrows, and, for ſums of 
The bloodleſs carcaſe of my Hector fold. * 
Pity'd the woes a parent underwent, 
And ſent me back in ſafety from his tent. 

This ſaid, his feeble hand a javelin threw, 
Which, fluttering, ſeem' d to loiter as it fle: 
Juſt, and but barely, to the mark it held, 

And faintly tinckled on the brazen ſhield. 

Then Pyrrhus thus : Go thou from me to fate ; 
And to my father my foul deeds relate. 

Now die: with that he dragg'd the trembling fire, 
Sliddering through clotter'd blood and holy mire 
(The mingled paſte his murder'd ſon had made), 
Haul'd from beneath the violated ſhade, 

And on the ſacred pile the royal victim laid. 

His right hand held his bloody fauchion bare ; 
His left he twiſted in his hoary hair: 


| 


j 
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Then, with a ſpeeding thruſt his heart he found: 
The lukewarm blood came ruſhing through the 


wound, 
And ſanguine ſtreams diſtain'd the ſacred ground. 
Thus Priam ſell, and ſhar*d one common fate 
With Troy in aſhes, and his ruin'd tate: 
He, who the ſceptre of all Aſia ſway d, 
Whom monarchs, like domeſtic ſlaves, obey d, 
On the bleal; ſhore now lies th* abandon d king, 
* A headleſs carcaſe, and a nameleſs thing. 
Then, no before, I telt my curdled blood 
Congeal with fear, my hair with horror ood: 
My father's image fill'd my pious mind, 
Leſt equal yrars might equal fortune find. 
Again 1 thought on my forſaken wife, 
And trembled for my ſon's abandon'd Jife. 
I look'd about, but found myſelf alone, 
Deſerted at my need, my triends were gone, 
Some ſpent with toil, ſome with deſpair opprefs'd, 
Leap'd headlong from the height: ; the frames con - 
ſumꝰ d the reſt. 8 
Thus, wandering in my way, without a guide, 
The graceleſs Helen in the porch 1 ſpy'd 
Of Veſta's temple ; there ſhe lurk'd alone; 
Muffied ſhe ſate, and, what ſhe could, unknown: 
gut, by the flames, that caſt their blaze around, 
That common bane of Greece and "Troy, I found. 
For llium bunt, ſhe dreads the T'rojan's ſword; 
More dreads the vengeance of her injur'd lord; 
Ev'n by thoſe gods, who refug'd her, abhorr d. 
Trembl.ng with rage, the ſtrumpet I regard; 
Reſolv'd to give her guilt the duc reward. 
Shall the triumphant ſail before the wind, 
And leave in flames unhappy Troy behind ? 
S.uall ſhe her kingdom and her friends review, 
In ſtate atiended with a captive crew; 
While warcveng'd the good old Priam falls, 
And Grecian fires conſume the Trojan walls ? 
For this the Phrygian fields and Xanthian flood 
Were ſwell'd with bodies, and were drunk with 
blood ! 


| Tis true, a ſoldier can ſmall honour gain, 


And toaſt no conqueſt from a wornan ſlain ; 
Vet ſhall the fat not paſs without applauſe, 


Of vengeance taken in ſo juſt a cauſe. 


The puniſh'd crime ſhall ſet my ſoul at eaſe ; 
And murmuring manes of my friends 12 
Thus while 1 rave, a gleam of pleaſant light 
2 and, ſhining heavenly 


ght, 
My Mother ſtood reveal'd before my bght. 
Never fo radiant did her eyes appear; 
Nor her own ſtar conſeſs d a light fo clear. 
Great in her cuarms, as when the gods above 
She looks, and breathes herſelf into their love. 
She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to break : 
Then, from her roſy lips, began to ſpeak: : 
My ſon, from whence this madneſs, this negloRt 
Of my commands, and thoſe whom I protect? 
Why this unmanly rage? recal to mind 
Whom you farſake, what pledges leave behind. 


% 


| 
; 
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This whole line is taken from Sir John Denham 
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Look if your hapleſs father yet ſurvive ; ['Tis long fince I, for my celeſtial wife, 

Or if Aſcanius, or Creũſa, live. Loath'd by the gods, have dragg'd a lingering life: 
Around your honſe the greedy Grecians err; Since every hour ang moment I expire, 

And theſe had p- ri d ir the nightly war, Blaſted from heaven by Jove*s2venging fue. 

But for my preſence aud protecting care. This oft repcated, he ſtood fix'd to die: 

Not Heicn's faze, nor Paris, was in fault: Myſelf, my wife, my ſon, my family, 

But by the gods was this deſtruction brought, Intreat, pray, beg, and raiſe 2 doletul cry. 

Nov caſt your cyes around; while 1 diffolve What, will he ſtill peru, on death retolve, 

The miſts and films that mortal eyes involve : And in his ruin all hs sg involve? 

Purge rom your ſight the droſs, and make you ſ.e | He till perſiſts his r-aſons to maintain; 

The ſhape of encn avenging deity. Our prayers, our tears, our loud laments, are vain, 
Eviighter'd tuus, my juſt commands ſulfil: Urgd by deij-air, again 1 go to try 

Nor tear ohedience to your mother's will. The fate of arn . reſolv*d in fight to die. 

W here yon diſorder d heap of ruin lies, What hope remains, hut what my dcath muſt give? 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of Cuſt ariſe, Can 1 without fo dear a fither live ? 

Amid that ſmot her, Neptune hohle his place: You term it prudence, vhar | baſencſs call: 


Below tæg wall's foundation drives his mace, Could ſuch a word tro iuch a parent fall ? 
And heawes the building from the ſolid baſe. 11 ſortune pleaſe, and io pods ordain. 
Look where, in arms, imperial Juno ſtands, | Chat nothing ſunould of 1vin'd Troy remann 3 


Full in the Scean gate, with loud commands, And you conſpire with ſorture, to be lain; 
Urging on ſhore the tardy Grecian bands. 4 he way to death is wide, th' approaches near: 
See Pallas, of her ſnaky buc!-ler proud, For ſoon relentlef; Pyrrhus will appear, 

Beſtrides the tower, reſul-ent through the cloud: [Recking with Priam's tlood: the wretch who 


See Jove new courave to the {oc ſupplies, New 
And arms a7ainſt the row: the partial deities The ſon 'inhuman} in the ſather's view, 
Haſte lence, my ſon; this fruitkf, labour end: and then the fire himfeli to the dire altar crew, 


Hiſte whc: © your trembl.:n; ſpouſe and tire at- f O coddefs moet. five me back to fate; 
e: Yerrr gift was und- ird, and caine tco late. 
Haſic* ai a mother's care your paſſage nal } Did you for this, vr happy mc convey 


belriend. Throuch ſoes and fires 10 {re ny houſe a prey ? 
She ſai! : and ſwiftly vaniſn'd ſom my fro bt, Shall I, my father, witc, and fon Echold 
Obſcure in ciouds, and eicomy files of nivlit. | Weltering in Hood, each otbhei's arms infold ? 
I look'd, I liſtencd ; {readiul funde! hear; Hose! gud my faord, trough ſpent and overcome: 
And tlie lite ſor:a, ef loftile god: appear. "Tis the laſt fumrr.ons to revet ve your doom. 
Troy fun in flames I fav, nor could ju event; I bivar then, fate, and 3 obey d call: 
And Illum ſom its old foun'tations kel. Net unrevery *d the £00 wal fre my fall. 


Rent like a mountain aſh, which card the winds : Reſtore me vet to: ur finiſl'd fan: 

2nd ood tl. e ſturdy ſtrell es ar labonring hinds: : |My death is air g v con clude the night. 
Atout the rote ty crurl axe reforns, | Arm'd orce again, 2 Ante ing fand Wield! 
1e ſtiumps 2. | 


. * 83 jm 5 5 9 ij _- . 
4 ö nerd with cſt- 22 ed wounds, | White th' other hand ſu at:. my wiirkty ſhicld: 
he war is ic 


1 
It 64 hich, the r., cron Ard fort! I ruf to fer tht n,, £19. 
Now threats a fall, and tue the Iaſ, honour, 1 wint; but ſari Orciils flepy'd my vag, 

: doi. f Ard, c:cf; tl tin eſt: oA, in my ruffage lay; 
To their united force it yiel!s, tig late; 1 


And movrrs, it manalgroars, :!,*pproaching fate; 'Shwnd me my fuble fre, ar tener fon. 
The roots no more tler upper 10a: 


as ſuttain; Ir Cath e your dtſigr, at Kut, (aid ſhe, 
But down ſhe falls, and ſprea'ts a ruin through the Tak us alone to ſhares your dein. 
pl. in Ii ary ſurther hopes 1 {rms remain. 

Veſcenci nn ice, I'ſcape tlirougb ſoes, and dre: 1 1:ts pin 


ee 
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eee! of our Tore mainta'n. 


Ictore the goci dez, :o s and la nues terne. hom do YOU cn: vour father's life, 

— * 1 „ K ; * % of * 2 i as a. * ' 
Fred at Loni R he cr whoic C. ſare, Your for 35 and n.71. „er no- tergotter. wile: 
Or moſt for i, url rol; 1 undg: take. Wie tes fie fl le houſe with claniorous CS, 


Int good Anciutcs, hom, tintel, 8 2 i 

] verpos'e to ſec ure en 152% le rlit, 5 95 ie el * ic P38 de from "Ce, 
Ku the journey; reſolute 10 fn, ' P- iveixe our ltiſſę nnd gr lad embrace, 
APC aid li, forrerals to the fate of Tro. range to relate, f. om yours alus' fad 
Ha: {Tl than Nie ard 01 * 222 ſuſt un. 


vr lit aring is diverted hy our Eyes; 


. 


: a 7 2 lamb-nt fame zreſe. vente n rently ſpread 
Co you, wife hload run vain m cry vein: ond his hows, 2 C on his tæmples fed. 


nad, with turning Mater we prepare 
To quench the ſacred firt, ard Nato lt Lair; 
Pur eld Ancliſ.e, vers“! in omens, tar'd 


Had heaven dectect that 1 ſho ld life enicy, 
en had ccc: cd to ſave und 271 Ä Ire. 
ſare enou, !, i Fat c mec ſor ont, 


N ICE 0 LAVE i. a Gar ian s erthroven. zes land to lar n. arti 15s : queſt 1 »C-1r*d; 
{ae ane to ſave thie pC. : Teeter CLOW 3 I any vers, al Mig joe. can hen 
Aebi uſe icfs corple 2 long when: Ty will, if llcty can prag tis comment, ; 
e old h. n- ſudlice 1G top tay breath; | Conti ze glad pioſage which t! au art pleas 0 
„ ap ity ink ots will 2.4 my Ceuth, *0 ſend. | 

3 „.. rg At, „: ans leave «Ny toty Large: 5e 1 fat — when, or du: 5 fe, K Kar 
„ane N el „ ae zus. „ F: ulli hunger roi i 7: 
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*Phere ſhot a ſtreaming lamp, along the cy, 
Which on the winged lightning ſeem'd to fly; 
From o'er the roof the blaze began to move ; 
Ard trailing vaniſh'd in th* Idean grove. 
It ſwept a path in heaven and ſhone a guide; 
Then in a ſteaming ſtench of ſulphur dy d. 

he good old man with fuppliant hands implor'd 
The gods protect ion, and their ſtar agor*d. 
Now, now, ſaid he, my ſon, no more delay, 
I yield, I foliow where heaven ſhews the way. 
Keep O my country gods) our dwelling- place, 
And guard this relick of the Trojan race: 
This render chi; theſe omens are your oon; 
Ard you can yet reſtore the ruin'd town. 
At leaſt accompliſh what your ſigns ſoreſnow: 
I ftxnt refign'd, and am prepar'd to go. 

He ſaid ; the crackling flames appear on high, 
And criving ſparkles dance along the ſky. 
With vulcar*; rage the rifing winds conſpire; 
And rear our palace rolls the flood of fire. 
Haſie, my dear father (tis no time to wait, 
And load my ſhoulders with a willing freight. 
Whate'er befa's, your life ſhali be my care, 
One death, or one deliverarice, we will ſhare. 
My han! ſhall ic ad our little ſon; and you, 
My faithful confort, ſhall our ſteps purſux. 
N-»t, you, my ſetvarits, heed my ftrict commands: 
Without the walls a rum'd temple ſtands, 
To Ceres hallow'd once; a cyprefs nigh 
Shoot up her venerable head on high; 
Ny long religion kept; there bend your feet; 
And, in divided parties, let us meet. 
Gur country tod, the relicks, ana tlie bands, 
Hold you, my father, in your zuilticſs hands: 
In me *tis impiou. Holy thin”: to bear, 
Red as I am with Nlaugtiter, ne from var: 
Till. in ſome living ſtream. I cleanſe the guilt 
Oi dire debate, ar d blood in battle ſpilt. 
Thus, ordering all that prudence could provide, 
I clothe my ſhoulders with a lion's hide 
nd ycllow ſpoils: then, on niy bending buck, 
The welcome lcad oi my dear father take. 
Walle, an my better hand, Aſcunius hung, 
And, with uncqual proces, tiipt Along. 
Crcuſa kept betint: by choice we ſtray 
7 rough every dari; and every dcvious WAY. 
Io ſo bold and deuntlefs, jut beſort, 
T Grecian Carts and ſhock. of lanc: hore, 
At every ſhadow no am ſciz d with fear: 
Not for myſelſ, but tor the char;e I ear. 
Ti} nar te ruin“ l: ate arriv's at laſt, 
ure, ar! deeming all the danper pair, 
f. ſrip'itſul roiſe of trampling feet we hear; 
My father, looking through the ſhakes with ſear 
Cry*d out, Haſte, haſte, my ſon, the ocz are nigh; 
Their ſwords and ſhining armour ! cer ry. 
vone . oſtile god, for tome unknown oftence, 
Lad ſure bereft my trind of better fer!- : 
For welle, throngh winding weys, I toos my 

fi:zht, | 

Ard ſought the ſhelter of the vloomy night, 
Alas! I loft C:cuſat natd to tell 
If by her fatal deſtiny ſie fel, 
Or weary Fare, or war,der't: with aſfright; 
But the wa; loft for ever to my ſichi. 
Ik ng or refiu bed, till 1 meet 
My ſ-iends, at Cercs now de ſerted feat 
Ve met: nat one was wanting, er iy ſhe 
Decriv'd ler finds, her ſon, and verrtebed me. 


* 


{What mag expreſſions did my tongue refuſc ! 
Vhom did not of gods or men accuſe ! 
This was the tatal blow, that pain'd me more 
Than all I ſelt from ruin'd Troy before. 
Stung with my loſs, and raving with deſpair, 
Abandoning my now-ſorgotten carc, 

Of counſel, comfort, and of hope bereft, 

My fire, my fon, my country gods, I left. 

In ſhining armour once again I ſheath 

My limbs, not feeling «vounc's. nor ſearing death. 

Then heacllong to the burning walis I run, 

And ſcek the danycr 1 was forc'd to ſhun, 

I tread my former tracks: through nie ht explore 
Each paTage, every ſtreet I crofs'd beiore. 

All things were ſuil of horror and afſriglit, 

And dreadful ev'n the filence of the night. 

Then to my father's houſe I make repair, 

With ſome ſmall climpſe of hope to find hier there: 

In ſtead of her, the cruel Grecks I met: 

The houſe was ſill'd with foes, with flames beſcy. 

{Driven on tie wings of wings, whole theets of fire, 

Throurh air uanſ,erted, to the roofs aſpire, 

From thence to 1'nam's palace 1 refort, 

And ſcarc'; the citatlel, and deſert court. 

Then, unobſerv'd, I hd by oy church; 

A guard of Grec:ans had f ſſi f. the porch: 

There Phcenix and U!; firs watc'; riw prey, 

And thlither all tne wealth of "Troy convey. 

Tl:e ſpoils winch they from tanta houſes brought. 

Ard goluen hov i. from burning altir» cauglit. 
The tables o: tl. 2045, the purple veſts, 

The people's treature, and the pomp of prieſts. 

A rani. of wretched youtls, with pin ond hands, 
And captive mat: ons in long order itands. 

Then, with ungovern'd madneſs, I proclaim, 
Throvzh all the fiiztmt ferects, Creiife's name. 
Creuſa flil! 1 call: at engtn ſhe hears : 

And, ſudten, through tie ſhades of mi appears. 

| Appears no more Creila, nor my wife, 

ner 2 pale ſpectre, larger than the 1:fc. 

Aa , afttoniſh', aud ſtruck dumb with fear, 

| 4004, lac brittle, roſe my Riffer'd hair, 

(1 +7 thus thit ghofl hegan to ſoothe my tief. 

or cars. nor crits can give the dead relicd ; 

 enfſt, ny mus iow lord, t' indulge your parr.: 
du bear no more than what the rod: ordain. 

i fates permit me not 119m hence to fly ; 

| Nor he, the great cormptreller of the ſky. 

' Long wandering ways 107 you the powers ico oe: 

On land are lobourt, an a length of ira, 

Ther. awer many parnfol years are paſt, 

On Latium happy there you ſhall be caft + 

Where yer ti liert from his bed betone 

%% Rowery meadows, ard the feeding 1s. 

Jer eng your toils: and there your fates provice 

„ najet kingdom, and a royal bride: 


bert fortune ſhall ti:z Trojan line reſtore ; 
| 


An ou for loſt Creuia weep no more. 
Far not that I ſhall watch, with ſervile Name, 
TH imper icus looks of ſome proud Grecian dame: 
or, ſtoopir to the victor's luſt, diſgrace 
\{y roddcſs rnother, or my royal race. 
no, farewe!: the parent of the god. 
t ſtrans my fleeting ſoul in her abodes 
7 :rult our common iſſue to your care, 
Sic (ad: and gliding paſ;'d unſeen in air. 
{ it:ove to ſpeał, but horror ty'd my tongue: 
And thrice about her neck my arms I flung; 5 
And thrice, deceav'd, on vain embracts hung 


| Before the gates 


a. 
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Light as an empty dream at break of day, 
Or as a blaſt of wind, ſhe ruſh'd away. 
Thus, having paſs'd the night in fruitleſs pain, 
I to my longing friends return again. 
Amaz'd th' augmented number to behold, 


Of men and matrons mix'd, of young and old: 


A wretched exil'd crew brought, 

With arms appointed, and with treaſure fraught. 
Reſolv'd, and willing under my command, 

To tun all hazards both of ſea and land. 

The morn began, from Ida, to difplay 

Her roſy cheeks, and ted the day : 

the Grecians took their poſt: 
And all pretence of late relief were loſt. 

I yield to fate, unwillingly retire, 


And, loaded, up the hill convey my fire. 


.... — —— 
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proceeds in hit relation : he gives an account 


| 


the fleet with which he ſailed, and the ſucceſs of his 


c:wrfe to Delos, and 


<yage to Thrace; from thence he dircits his 
Jef y — oracle To/ at flare the: Of wounded carth, and Caverns ot the tomb, 
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Againſt our coaſt appears a ſpacious land, 
Which once the fierce Lycurgus did commands 
Thracia the name; the bold in war; 
Vaſt are their fields, and tillage is their care. 
A hoſpitable realm, while fate was kind; 
With Troy in friendſhip and religion join'd. 

I land, with luckleſs omens ; then adore 
Their gods, and draw a line along the ſhore: 
I lay the deep foundations of a wall: 

And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call, 

To Dionzan Venus vows are paid, 

And all the that riſing labours aid; 

A bull on Jove's imperial altar laid. 

Not far, a rifing hillock ſtood in view ; 

Sharp myrtles, on the fides, and cornels grew. 
There, while I went to crop the ſylvan ſcenes, 
And ſhade our altar with their lcafy greens, 


I pull'd a plant (with horror I relate 


A prodigy ſo ſtrange, and full of tate); 


| The rooted fibres roſe ; and from the wound, 


Black bloody drops diſtill'd upon the ground. 
Mute, and ama d, my hair with terror ſtood ; 
Fear ſhrunk my finews, and congeal'd my blood: 
Man'd once again, another plant I try, 

That other guſh'd with the ſame ſanguine dye. 
Then, fearing guilt for ſome offence unknown, 


With prayers and vows the Dryads I atone ; 


[with all the fiſters of the woods, and moſt 


The god of arms, who rules the Thracian coaſt : 
That they, or he, theſe omens would avert ; 

Releaſe our fears, and better figns impart. 

Clear'd, as I thought, and fully fix'd at length 
To learn the cavſc, | rugg*d with all my itrength 
I bent my kneez azainſt the ground; once more 
The violated my rtle ran with gore. 


Scarce dare I tell the ſequel: from the womb 


Geds had appointed for ki habitation? By a miſ. A groan as of a troubled gi oil renew d 


tate of the oracle*s anſwer, he ſettles in Crete: Ii: My fright, and then theſe drtcadſul words enſucd- 


deaf Gods give him the true ſenſe of the oracle in 
a dream : he f:llows their ade, and wakes the 
6ef F ins way for Italy: he is caft on ſeveral fhores, 


and mects with wery jurfriſing adventures, till at 


, 


| Why doſt thou thus my bury'd body rend? 


O ſpare the corpſe of thy vnhappy friend ! 
Spare to pollute thy pious hands with blood : 
The tears ditil not from the wounded Wood; 


1 


eri he lands on Sicily 3 ache his father AJ: chiſes, But cvery drop this living tree contains 
dies. This is the place Fe ua ſailing from, when, Is kindred blood. and ran in Trojan veins: 
te tempeſt roſc, ard threw him uf On the Cartha 0 fly ſrom this unhoſpitable ſhore, 


Sigian caſe. 


* And Priam's throne, by too icvere a fate: 
Wen rum'd Troy became the Grecians prey, 
And Thum's lofty towers in aſhes lay: 
Warned by celeſtial omens, we retreat, 

1o ſ{cek in ſoreign lands a happier feat. 

Nea old Antandros, and at Ida's foot, 

he timber of the ſacred groves we cut; 

Aud build our fleet: uncertain yet to find 
Wust place the gods for our repoſe aſſign'd. 
Friends daily flock, and ſcarce the kindly (pring 
Kegan to cloathe the ground, and birds to ting: 
Wher: old Anchifes ſummon' d all to ſea: 

The crew, my father and the fares ohey. 

Wir fghs and tears 1 leave my native ſhore, 
And empty ficlkds, whete liium ſtood bt ſore. 
My hre, my fon, our leſs, and greater gods, 

AR taut #t once ; and cleave rhe briny floods, 


, Warn'd by my fate ; for 1 am Polydore! 


| Here loads of lances, in my blood embrued, 


| Again ſhoot ui ward, by my blood renew*'d. 
HEN heaven had overturn'd the Troian Rate, * 4 : 


My faltering tongue and ſhivering limbs declare 
My horror, and in briſtlæs roſe my hair. 
When Troy with Grecian arms was cloſcly pent, 
Old Priam, fearful of the war's event, 
This haplefs Polydore to Thracia ſent. 
Loaded with gold, he ſent his darling far 
From noiſe and tumults, and deſtructive war: 
Committed to the faitlileſs tyrant's care: 
Who, when he ſaw the power of Troy decline, 
Forfook the weaker, with the ſtrong to join : 
Broke every bond of nature, and of truth: 
And murder'd, for his wealth, the royal youth. 
O ſacred hunger of pernicious gold, 
What bands of faith can impious lucre hold ! 
Now, when my ſoul had ſhaken off her fears, 
1 call my father, and the Trojan peers: 
; Relate the prodigies of heaven, require 
| What he commands, and their advice defire. 


| 


f 
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All vote to leave that execrable ſhore, 
Polluted with the blood of Polydore. 
But ere we ſail, his funeral rites ; 
Then, to his ghoſt, a tomb and altars rear. 
In mournful pomp the matrons walk the round: 
With baleful cypreſs and blue fillets crown'd; 
With eyes dejected, and with hair unbound. 
Then bowls of tepid milk and blood we pour, 
And thrice invoke the ſoul of Polydore. 
Now when the raging ſtorms no longer reign; 
But ſouthern gales invite us to the main; 
We launch our veſſels, with a proſperous wind; 
And leave the cities and the ſhores behind. 
An iftand in th' A gean main appears; 
Neptune and watery Doris claim it theirs. 
It tioated once, till Phœbus fix*d the ſides 
To :coted earth, and now it braves the tides. 
Here, borre by friendly winds, we come aſhore, 
With needful caſe our weary limbs reſtore : 
And the ſun's temple and his town adore. 
Anius the prieſt, and king, with laurel crown'd, 
His hoary locks with purple fillets 
Who ſaw my fire the Delian ſhore aſcend, : 
Came forth with eager haſte to meet his friend : 
Invites him to his palace: and in fign 
Of ancient love, their plighted hands they join. 
Then to — — 
And thus before the ſhrine my vows preſent: 
Give, O Thymbreus, give a reſting place 
To the fad relicks of the Trojan race: 
A ſeat ſecure, a region of their own, 
A laſting empire, and a happier town. 
Where ſhall we fix, where ſhall our labours end, 
Whom ſhall we follow, and what fate attend ? 
Let not my prayers a doubtful anſwer tind, 
But in clear :uguries unveil thy mind. 
Scarce had I ſaid; he ſhook the holy ground, 
The laurels, and the lofty hills around: 
And from the tripos ruſh'd a bellowing ſound. 
Proſtrate we fell, confeſs'd the preſent god; 
Who give this anſwer from bis dark abode: 
Undaunted youths, go ſeck that mother earth 
From which your Anceſtors derive their birth, 
The foil that ſent you forth, her ancient race, 
In her old boſom, ſhall a ain cmbrace. 


Tluough the wide world-th* ZEncian houſe (hall 


reign, 

And childrens cluldren ſhall the crown ſuſtain. 
Thus Pheozbus did our future fates diſcloſe : 
A mighty tumult, mix'd with joy, aroſe. 

All are concerned to know what place the god 
Aſſign d, and where determin'd our abode. 
My father, long revolving in his mind 
The race and l:neage of the Trojan kind, 
Thus anſwer d their demands: ye princes, heat 
Your pleaſing fortune ; and diſpel your ſcar. 
The fruitful iſle of Crete, well known to fame, 
Sacred of old to Jove's imperial name, 
In the mid ocean lie s with large command; 
And on its plains a hundred cities ſtand. 
Another Ida riſes there; and we 
From thence derive our Trojan anceſtry. 
From thence, as tis divulg'd by certain fame, 
To the Rhætcan ſhores old Teucer came: 
There fix'd, and there the ſeat of empire choſe, 
Fre Ilium and the Trojan towers aroſe. 
In humble vales they built their ſoft abodes ; 
Till Cybele, the mother of the gods, 
With tinkling cymbals, charm'd th' Idean woods. 


: 
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And to the yoke the ſavage lions brought. 

Let us the land, which heaven 

Appeaſe the winds, and ſeck the Gnoſſian 

If Jove aſſiſt the paſſage of our fleet, 

The third propitious dawn diſcovers Crete. 

Thus having ſaid, the ſacrifices laid 

On ſmoaking altars, to the gods he paid. 

A bull to Neptune, an oblation due, 

Another bull to bright Apollo flew : 

A milk-white ewe the weſtern winds to pleaſe: 

And one coal black to calm the ſtormy ſcas. 

Ere this, a flying rumour had been f; 

| That fierce Idomeneus from Crete was fled z 

Expell'd and cxil'd ; that tne coaſt was free 

From ſoreign or domeſtic enemy: 

We leave the Delian ports, and put to ſea. 

By Naxos, tam'd or vintage, make our way: 
hen green Donyſa paſs; and ſail in ſight 

Of Paros iſle, with marble quarries white, 

We paſs the ſcatter*d ifles of Cyclades, 

That, ſcarce diſtinguiſh'd ſeem to ſtud the ſeas, 
Ihe ſhouts oi ſailors double near the ſhores ; 

They ſtreteh their canvas, and tlicy ply their oars. 
All hands aloft, for Crete, for Crete they cry, 

And ſwiftly tough the ſoamy billows fly. 

Full on the promis'd land at length we bore, * 

With joy deſcending on the Cretan ſhore. 

With cager haſte a riſing town I frame, 

Which from the Trojan Pergamus I name: 

The name itſelf was grateful; I exhort 

To found their houſes, and erect a fort. 

Our ſhips are haul'd yu the yellow ſtrand. 

The youth begin to till the labour d land. 

And I myſelf new marriages promote, 

Give laws; and dwellings I divide by lor. 

When riſing vapours choke the wholeſom air, 

And blaſts of noiſom winds corrupt the year: 

The trees, devouring caterpillars burn: 

Parch'd was the graſs, and blighted was the corn. 

Nor ſcape the beaſts: for Sirius from on high 

With peſtilential heat inſets the ſky: 

My men, ſome fall, the reſt in fevers fry. 

Again my father bids me ſeek the ſhore 

Of ſacred Delos and ti.c god implore: 

To learn wat end of woes we might expect, 

And to what clime our weary courſe direct. 

| TW as night, when cvery creature, void of carcsy 
The common gift of balmy ſlumber ſhares: 

[The ſtatues of my gods (for ſuch they ſeem'd) 

Thoſe gods whom 1 from flaming Troy redeem'd, 

Before n. Rood ; majeſtically bright, 

Full in che bzams of Pluebe's entering light. 

Then thus they ſpoke; and eas'd my troubled mind: 

What from the Delian od thou poſt to find, 


' {He tells thee here; and ſends us to relate: 


* 


| 


Ti:ofe powers are we, companions of thy fate, 
Who f:om the burning town by thee were brought; 
Thy ſcrtune (o2Yow'd, and thy ſaſety wrought. 
Through ſeas and lands as we thy ſteps attend, 

So ſhall our care thy glorious race befriend. 

An ainple realm for thee thy fares ordain ; 

A town, that oer the conquer*d world ſhall reign. 
Thou m.ghty walls for mighty nations build; 

Nor let thy weary mind to labours yield: 

Sur change thy ſcat ; for not the Delian god, 

Not we, have giv'n thre Crete for our abode. 

A land there is, Heſperia call'd of old, 

The loi! is fruitful, and tis natives bold. 
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Th' Oenotrians held it once; by later fame, 
Now call'd Italia from the leader's name. 

afius there, and Dardanus were horn: 

rom thence we came, and tluther muſt return 
Riſe, and thy fire with theſe glad tidings greet ; 
Search Italy, for Jove denies thee Crete. 

Aſtoniſh'd at their voices, and their ſight, 

(Nor were they dreams, but viſions of the night; 
I ſaw, I knew their faces, and deſcry'd 
n perſe & view their hair with fillers ty'd) ; 
ſtarted from my couch, and clammy ſweat 


On all my limbs and ſhivering body ſate. | 


To heaven I liſt my hands with pious haſte, 

And ſacred incenſe in the flames I caſt. 

Thus to the gods their perſect honours done, 

More chearful to my good old fire 1 run, 

And tell the pleaſing news: in little ſpace 

He found his error of the double race. 

Not, as beſore he deen;'d, deriv d from Crete; 

No more deluded by the doubrful ſear. 

Then ſaid, O ſon! turmoil'd in Troja fate, 

Such things as theſe Cafſandra did rclate ; 

This day revives within my mind, what ſhe 

Yoretold of Troy renew'd in Italy, J 

And Latian lands: but who could then hive 

thou zht : 

That Phrygian gods to Lat um ſhould be brought? 

Or who believ'd what mad Caſſandra taught? 

Now let us go, where Phoebus leads the way, 

He ſaid, and we with glad conſent obey : 

Forſalke the ſeat; and, leaving few behind, 

We ſpread our fails before the willing wind. 

Norv frem the ſight of land our gallies move, 

With only ſeas around, and ſkies above. 

When o'er our heads deſcends a burſt of rain, 

And night, with ſzble clouds, involves the main; 

The ruling winds the ſoamy billows raiſe ; 

The ſcatte;* flect is ſorc'd to ſeveral ways; 

The tace of heaven is raviſh'd from our eyes, 

And, in regoubled peals, the zwaring thunder flies. 

Caſt from our courſe, we wander in the dark; 

No ſtars to guide, no point of land to mark. 

Ev'n Palinurus no diſtiuction ſound 

Petwixt the night and day, ſuch darkneſs reign'd 

around. 

Three ſtarleſs nights the doubtſul navy ſtrays 

Wirnout diſtinttion, and thite ſunleſs days. 

The fourth reneves the light, and, from our ſhrouds, 

We vie a ring land l. he ciftint clouds: 

The mov;itain-iop; confirm the pleating fight, 

Ard curlinz ſmore aſcending from their height. 

The canvels ſalls, ti eir oars the ſailors ply,” 

From the rede ſtroke. the whiling waters fly. 

At lengti; 1 land upon the Strovhades, 

S1fe from the dat gt of tlie hho ny ſens: 

Tlofs ifles arc cum hy tt iSnian main, 
he dire bode wire tire foul harpies reign : 

Forc'd by the weinged warriors to repair 

o their old homes, and lezte their coſtly fare. 
fſonters mo: e fierce, oifer:ded heaven neꝰ er ſent 

From fiell's ahyſs, ior human puniſhment. 

With virgin faces. Lut with wombs obſcene, 

Fou! paunches, and with ordure ſtill unclean : 

With claws for hands, and looks for ever lean. 

Wie landed at the port, and ſoon beheld 

Fat herds of oxen graze the flowery field: 

And wanton goats withoat a keeper ſtray d; 

With Weapo!s We the welcome prey invace. 


o 
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Then call the gods for ol our ſcaſi: 
And Jove himfelt the chief invited gueſt. 

We ſpread the tables on the greenſward ground: 
We ſeed with hunger, and the bowls go round: 
When from the mountain tops, with hidcous cry, 
And clattering wings, the hungry harpies fly: 
They ſnatch the meat, defiling all they find; 
And, parting, leave a loarhſome ſtench behiuid 
Cloſe by a hollow rock again we fit, 

New dreſs the dinner, and the beds refit : 
Secure from fight, beneath a pleafing ſhacr, 
Where tufted trees a native arboui mace 

Again the holy fires on altars burn, 

And once again the ravenous birds return . 

Or from the dark receſſes where they le, 

Or from another quarter of che (ky; 

With filthy claws their odious meal repeat, 

And mix their loathſome ordures with their meat 
I bid my fricads for vengeance then prepare, 
And with the helliſh nation wage the war. 
They, as commanded, for the fight provide, 
And in the gra(s their glittering weapons hide 
Then, when along the crooked ſhore we hear 
Their clattering wings, and ſaw the foes appear, 


\ Miſenus ſounds a charge: we take th' alarm, 


And our ſtrong laads with ſwords and bucklers arm. 
In this new kind of combat all employ 

Their utmoſt force the monſters to deſtroy. 

in vain; the fated ſkin is proof to wounds: 


And, from their plumes, the ſhining ſword rebounds. 


At length, rebuff*d, they leave their mangled prey, 
And their ftretch'd pinions to the ſkies diſplay. 
Yet one remain'd the meſſenger of Fate, 

High on a craggy cliff Celzno ſate, i 
And thus her diſmal errand did relate: 

| What, not contented with our oxen lain, ? 
Dare you with heaven an impious war maintain, 
And erive the harpies from their native reign ? $ 
Heed, therefore, what I ſay, and keep in mind 
What Jove decrees, what Phoebus has defign'd: 
{And 1, the Fury's queen, from both relate : 

You ſcek th' Italian ſhores, ſoredoomꝰ d by fate : 
Th” Italian ſhores are granted you to find, 

And a ſafe paſſage to the port aſſign'd. 

But know, thiat ere your promis'd walis you build, 
My curſes ſhall ſeverely be fulfill'd. 

Fierce famine is your lot, for this miſdeed, 

Reduc'd to grind the plates on which you ſeed. 


5l:e ſaid, and to the neighouring foreſt flew : 
Our courage fails us, and our fears renew. 


; Hopeleſs to win by war, to prayers we fall, 


And on th* offended harpies hembly call. 
And whether gods or birds obſcene they were, 
Our vows for pardon and for peace prefer. 


But old Ancliiſes, offering ſacrifice, 

And liſting up to heaven his hands and eyes, 
Ador'd the greater gods: Avert, faid he, 
Theſe omens ; render vain this prophecy; 


And, _ tu' impending curſe, a pious people 
"ce. 


Thus having ſaid, he bids us put to ſea; 
Wie looſe from ſhore our hauſers and obey, 

0 And ſoon, with ſwelling ſails, purſue our watery 
| 

Amidſt our courſe Zacynthian woods appear; 

And next by rocky Neritos we ſteer: 


way. 


We ff; from Ithaca's deteſted ſhore, 
And curſe the land which dire Ul;fert bore. 
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At length Leucate's cloudy top appears, 

And the ſun's temple, which the ſailor tears 
Reſolv d to bre athe a while from labour pat, 
Our crooked! anchors from the pro we c:fl, 
And joytui to the little city haſte. 

Here ſat, beyond our hopes, our vows we pay 
To Jove, the guic's and patron of our way. 
The cuſtoms of our country we purſuc, 
And ]ro0jan games ou Actian ſhorts renew, 
Our youth the:r naked limbs beſmear wit! oil, 
An exerciſe the wreſtlers nobli toil. 
Plcas*'d to have ſail'd ſo long bcjore the wind, 
And I-it io many Grecian towns beliind. 

T he fun hal row folfill'd his annual courſe, 
And Zoreas on the ſras difpiay*d his force : 

I fx'd upon the templeꝰ, Idtty door 

The hrazea ſhield which varquiſh'd Abas bee: 
The verſe benc ai my name and action ſpraks, 
Theſe arms ZEncas took {om conquering Greeks. 
Then I command to weirh ; the ſeamen ply 
Their ſv-cepirg oars, tlie mo ing billov's fly. 

The fight oi bizh P! #acia ſoon we lot, 

And ſkin's along Epirus" rocky coaſt, 

Then to Ciizonia's pert our courſe v hend, 

And, landed, to Put! rotus' l. eiglits 2 cend. 

Here wond:ous thinzs were ud hd by ſame, 
How Hiclenus r-viv*d the Frotau name, 

And rcjen'd in Greece: Il. a: Piiam's captive fon 
ducceeded D yrhus in lis bed and throne, 

And fair Ancroraache, reſtiom di by fate, 

Once more was happy in a "Trojan mate. 

I leave my rallies riding in the port, 

And long to ſee the new Partunian court. 

By chance, the mourniul quer, tofore the nate, 

+ hen ſolemniz'd ier foro © h-? ſec. 
Green altars, raiz'd of turf, with gift; He cron, d 
und ſacred pricft; in order Fant arounc., 

nd thrice the name of kaplef; HeQ o- four d. 

Ihe grove itſelf reſembles Idu's woo !, 

And Simois ſeem'd tlie well diſſemlue! Cond, 

Hut when, at nearet diſtance, ſuc K ehe lc 
My ſhirirg armour, and my Trojan flag! 
Aftonit at the ſiglit, the viral heat 

ro lakes cr limbs, ter viins ro lar er beat? 


l, 


1 
, 
oy 


| _— . - . 
dhe fans, ſhe falls; ant, ſcarce recovering tir onal, 
ring: onguc, (he ſpr AKS at HRugtu: 
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Thus, with a fa 
Are you alive, O zod'efs-! orn ſhe id. 
Or ifa choſt, then where is Hecteu's ſhade ? 

At this fac caſt a loud a- A &;vltu! cry: 
Wita broken words I mile this bit ply 
All of me that remains apprars ir. Goh, 
Ive; it living be to loath the Ir: 

No phanto:n; but I daga wretched fc; 
My fate 1ce;-mbling that of Hector ve. 

What have you ſuiſer'd fince you 1% ; our low! ? 
By what ſt ange biefir 75 ate EH ,? 
Still are you Hef ors, or is Holton Bed, 

And his remembrance laſt in Pyri tus tc? 
With eyes dc jected. in a lowly tone, 

Atter a modeſt pauſe, ſhe t. te in: 

CU only kippy maid of Pricam's rice, 

Whom ceath. Celiver'd from 1! + e cimnbrace 
Commaneict on Achilles tote 
** ot forc'd, like us, to bard CA;o2 vat; 
Or ina taughty mifter's art; ⁰⁰ . 

In Orecian thips unhappy ve were borye 
Endur'd the vigor, loft; ſoRain' tue ſecn: 
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Tllus 1 ſubmitted to the lawleſs pride 

Of byrthus, more a hand maid than a bride, 

Cloy d with pothſſion, he ſorſook my bed, 

And Helen's lovely daughter tought to wed. 

Tiwn me to Trojan felenus refign's : 

Ard lu two Nlaves in equal marti lage zoin'd. 

Till „sung Oreſtes, picrc'd with drep defpair, 

And longing to redeem the promis'd fair, 

Pefoze Apollo's altar ſiew the taviſher. 

„ Pyrilns* death the kingdom we rezain'd: 

At lcaft one half with Iiclenus remain'd ; 

Our put, from Chaon, he Chaomia calls: 

And names, from Pergamus, his riſing walls. 

Nut you, what Fatcs have landed on out coaſt, 
iat gods have ſent you, or what ſtorms have toſ. d? 
Duty young Aſcanius lite and health enjoy, 

d from the ruins of uahappy Troy? 

tell me how his mother*s loſs he bears, 

hat hopes arc promis'd from his blooming 
ver, 

How much of Hector in his face 
She ſpyle: and mix'd her fpcech with mournful 
cries: 

Int ultlaſs tears came trickling from her eyes. 

{ At iwenguli her lord defeends upon the plain, 

in pomp attended with a numerous train: 

Receives his friends, ard to the city leads, 

| And tears of joy amicft his welcome ſtiæds. 
i'r6c£ing on, another Tro I fee; 


I 


Lt 4 
Ur, in (5 compaſs, Troy's c\itome. 

| -, riv1i ie by the name ot thus ran: 
and leni rage the Scæaa gate again. 

ren in portices were entertained, =» 

rent and pleaſeres through the city reign'd, 
| Ihe te, Rid the fraciovs hall around, 
And wel 'on ork with ſparkling wine were crown'd. 
une We 1d in mirth, 1:11 friendly galcs, 
lone tem the ſouth, ſupply'd our ſwelling fails. 
3 to tut royal ſcer 1 thus began: 
oc who tknowelt, texend the reach of man, 
heaven, and what the ſtars Cecrer, 
R s taught racing prophecy, 

rom {ls 01974 tripod, 25d his holy tree: 
Fd in the wing'd in!,abitant> of air, 
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hat autpll es their rotes and fligluts declare: 
ny; tor ail teligicu ste portend 

„happy 02:0, and a ju oſpeicus end; 
An every jov.er and ongn of tue (hg 
ect ins courſe for eEcitin'd Italy. 
Pur only dite Celina, from the gods, 
A tral amine ſatally ſoretodcs: 
ay what danvers 1 am firſt to ſtua, 

\ tat toe to vanquiſh, and what courts to run. 

„ prophet firti with ſacrifice adores 
1. 2:2mer goss; their parden tlien implores: 

ies the fillet from us holy head; 
lo bus next my trembling ſieps he lad, 

t 11 0; 121i710u5 doubts and awful dread. 
Tier, with his go: poiſels'd, before the ſiuine, 
„e words proceeded ſre m his mouth dune; 
„ ide. Vorn (for gaven's appointed will, 
With rater a ces of cod tian ill, 
tune thy votre, and thy courſe directis; 
Fr ta e corfpire, and Tove himfeif protects); 
f ny tuin TY gu ne e i 0:41 cxplain, 
tive to ſnun the anders of the main, 
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Tue reſt the Tates ſom Heilenys concval; do not this precept of you ttienu wurget . 

Ar: Jano's angiy power forbids tO tell. Which therefore more than once I mul repear. 
Firſt then, that happy hore, that fre: ms fo nivil, Ahove the reſt, great Juno's name adore: 

Will far from your deluded weiches fi | Cay vows to Juno; Juno's aid implore. 

Long tracts of ſeas d. vide your 1107p TJ from Italy. Let its ho to the mi .hry queen cengn'd ; 


For you muſt cruiſe 365 Sicilian ſhores, | And wollity with prayers her havghty mind. 
And ſtem the currents with your ſtrueglinr ore: Thus, at the length, your paſſage ſhall be free, 
Tizen round th* tali coaſt your ra. 5 leer, 7 nd you _ ſaſe —_ — 3 
And, after tl is, to Circe“s inland v Acri ed zt Cum, when you view the ff 
And laſt, before our NEW 3 tors riſe. Of back Avernus, and the ſounding wood, | 
Muſt paſs tie Styglan lake, and view the nether} ſhe mel prophetic ü you ſhall _ 
ſicies Dark in 2 cave, and on a rock reclin'd. 
Nev! mark tie ſigus of future caſe and reit, She ſin gs the fotes, and, in her frantic fits, 
And bear them ſaſely treaſur d in thy breaſt. The notes and names inſcribed, to leaves commits, 
When in the ſrady ſhelter of a wood, What ſhe commits to leaves, in order laid, 
And near the margin of a gente flood, Reſorc the cavern's ertratice ate diſpl d: 
Thou ſhalt behold a fow upon the ground, Inmov'd they lie: but if a blaſt of wi. 4 
OY AC Voun en: __ paſs 2 nd; yay es or C_— _ _ _ 
he dam and offspring white 45 failing ſnow : te leaves arc borne aloft in liquid air, 
Theſo on thy city tall their ame bettow. e ne ſne reſumes no more her muſc ful care: 
And the: e ſſiall end thy l wout and thy woe. 3 Nor vathers from the rocks her f- * de 
Nor let the threaten'd famine trigut thy mind, Nor ſet; in order what the w Darf. 
For Phcebus will aii it, and inc The way will find. Thes, many not ſuccor ing, moj 
Let not tliy courſe to that ill coaſt be ent, 7 be madne(s of the viſionary m7: 
Thef: fronts fom far th* Epirian continent; — „ any wg” leave the güte 1. 18. | 
hoſ: parts are ali by Grec:an ſots poſſeſs d. — ink it not time a wr: 2 
The * age Locrians here the ſhores inſeſt. Though thy companions c!.ide thy lone c 
There fierce Idomencus us city buiids, r 1mevh ſummon'd to the ſeas, thoug' hear Fgales | 
2 guards, wich arms, — 1 — as * | _ 2 22 * - — +=» — fie, 
nd on the mountain's brow Petilia ſtan „ ut ig the nnered prieſteſs to relate 
Which PhiloActes with his troops comm:nc's. iich ferelling words, and not to write thy late. 
Ev*n when thy flect is landed on the ſhore, The fierce Italian pcople ſhe will ſhow ; 
And priefts with holy vows the gods adore ; Ard al! thy wars and all thy future woe; 
Then with a purple veil involve your eyes; Ar.1 what — may ſt avoid, and what rauſt un- 
Let hoſtile faces blaſt the ſacrifice. rgo. 
Theſe iites and cuſtoms to the reſt commend, ; She ſhall direct thy courſe; inſtruct thy mind; 
That to your pious race they may de ſoend. : Ard teach thee how the happy ſhores to find. 
When parted hence, the wind, that ready waits | This is what heaven — — = relate: 
For Sicily, ſhall bear you to the firaits : Now part in peace ; purſue thy better face, 
Where prov! Pelorus opes a wider way, And raife, by ſtrength of arms, the T rojan ſtate. , 
Tack to the larhoard, and ſtand c to fra: This when the prieſt with friendly voice declar'd, | 
Veer ſtarboard ſea and land. Th Italian ſhore, He gave me licenſe, and rich gifts prepaid: 
And ſalr Sicilia's ccaſt were one, before. Bounteous of treaſure, he ſupply*'d my Want 


An earthquake caus'd the flaw, the roarin” tides J With heavy gold, and poliſh'd elephant 
The paſſage broke, that land from lan- divides, Then Dodonæan caldrons put on board, 
And where the lands reti d, the ruthing ocean | And every ſhip with ſums of filver ftor'd. 


rides. A truſty coat of mail to me he ſent, 
DiflineviN:'d by the ſuaits on either hand, Thu rice chain'd with gold. for uſe and ornament: 
Now riſipg cities in long order ſtand, The helm of Pyrrhus added to the reſt, 


And iruitſul fields (fo much can time invade , Then flouriſk'd with a plume and waving creſt. 
The monlderirg work that beautcous nature made). Nor was my fire forgotten, nor my friend's : 

Far o here, her dons ſoul Scylla hides: (Ard large recruits he to my ravy ſænds; 
. eg on ihc left preſides; 8 Men, horſes, :aptains, arms, and Warlike ores : 
And 1m 7 2-cedy whirlpool ſacks tle tides : Supplles new pilots, ant new Crecping cars, 
Then fpowr - * ſrom below ; with ſury driven, 'Mcan time my fire command to hoiſt our fails; 
The waves mount up, an! wah che tace of heaven. gan we ſhould loſe thr Ern av!picious gales. 


Lut Scy!l, fro. ier den, with 05; avez, The prophet t leſt the ing crew: and laſt, 
The rntking veſſel in her edel; dre 83 ' With words like the ſe, f 21:5 ar cent friend embrac C. 
Then faſhe; on the rocks: a human face, 'O!d happy nan, the care of gocl above, 
And Virzin-toſom, ces her tail's d:igrace. ; Whom hcavenly Venus honour'd with her lever, 
Her parts chſcene below the waves deſcer.:!, And twice preſerv'd thy life when Troy vras jo, 
Wich dog inclo3*d, and in a dolpiun end. in⸗ hole fron far the wiſh'd Auſonian coaſt: 

T15 ſafer, then, :o hear aloo! to ſen, There land; but take a larger compaſs round 
An coaſt Vachynus, though with more dela; For that beſore is all forbidien ground. 
iin once to view miſhapen Scylla near, Tue More that Phoebus has detgh 'd for you, 
de Yeni well of watery wolves to har. 2 t iarther Aſtance ies, concenl'd from vic 

e {272ef, 20 4 : Hic lenus be zu, 00 he 717 HENCE, aud feek your new abodes , 


* “ Pepi Pharhus tell me tries BIC, 2 fon, d favour'd by the 20d. 
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For I with uſcleſs words prolong your ſtay ; 
When ſouthern gales have fammon'd you away. 
Nor leſs the queen our parting thence deplor d; 
Nor was leſs bounteous than her Trojan lord. 
A noble preſent to my ſon ſhe brought, 
A robe with flowers on golden tiſſue wrought ; 
A Phrygian veſt ; and loads, with gifts befide 
Of precious texture, and of Aſian pride. 
Accept, ſhe ſaid, theſe monuments of love; 
Which in my youth with happier hands I wove : 
Regard theſe trifles for the giver's ſake ; 
'Tis the laſt preſent Hector's wife can make. 
Thou call ſt my loſt Aſt/ anax to mind: 
In thee his features and his iorra I find. 
His eyes ſo ſparkled with a lively flame; 
Such were his motions, ſuch was all his frame ; 
And, ali! had heaven fo pleas d, his years had 
been the ſame. | 
Wich tears I took my laſt adieu, and ſai”, 
Your fortune, happy fair, aheady made, 
Leaves you no farther wiſh: my dinercut fate, 
Avoicing one, incurs another fate. 
To you a quiet ſeat the gods allow, 
You have no ſhores to ſearch, no ſeas te o 
Nor fields of flying Italy to chacc: 
{Deluding vifions, and a vain enibrace !) 
You ſee another Simois, .d cr.joy 
The labour of your hands, another Iron; 
With hetter auſpice than her ancient tow: 75, 
And leſs obnoxious to the Crecian powers. 
If e*er the gods, whom 1 with vows adore, 
Conduct my ſteps to Tiber's happy ſau - : 
If ever I aſcend the Latian thion+s, 
And build a city I may call my own, 
As both of us our birth fron "Prov derive, 
So let our kindred lines in concord lis: 
And both in acts of equal fricrQ{hi > tt: ve. 
Our fortunes, good or bad, ſhall be the ſame, 
The double Troy ſhall differ but in name: 
That what we now begin, may never ci. d; 
But long, to late poſterity deſcend. 
Near the Ceraunian rocks our courſe we bare 
[ The ſhorteſt paſſage to th Italian ſhoe), 
Now had i.e fun withdrawn his radiant light, 
And hills v-cre hid in duſky ſhades of niclit, 
We lau: and on the boſom of the ground, 
A taſe retrent and a hare lodging found ; 
Che by the ſhore we lay; the 1ailors keep 
heir watches, and the reſt ſecurcly Neep. 
The night, proceeding on with ſilent pace, 
100d in her noon, nd view*d with equal face 
Her ſtecpy riſe, and ler declining race. 
Then wake ful Palin urus rcfc, to ſpy 
The face oi henven, and the nocturnal ſky ; 
And liſt en d every breath of au to try; 
Obſerves tlie lars, and notes their fliding courſe, 
The Pleiac 3, Hyads, and their watery force; 
And both the bears is careſul to behold ; 
And bright Orion arm'd with burniſh'd gold. 
Then, when he ſaw ne th: catening tempe ſt rich, 
But a ſuc promiſe of a icttied {xy ; 
He gave the ſign to weigh; we break our flecp ; 
oke the plciting ſhore, and plough the deep, 
And no the rifing mern, with roſy light, 
Adorns tlie ſkies, ard puts the ſtars to flight; 
When wie from far, like bluiſh miſts, deſc y 
The hills, and then the plains of Italy. 
4. "bates firſt jr onounc'd the joyful ſour 3; 
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{Then Italy the chearſul crew rebound ; 

"ſy fire Anchifes crown'd a cup with wine, 

And oſcering, thus implor'd the powers divine: 

Ye cos, preſicling over lands and ſeas, 

And you vcho raging winds and waves appeaſe, 

Brent he on our ſwelling ſails a proſperous wind, 
and ſmooth our paſſage to the port aſſign'd. 

The gentle gales their flagging ſorce renew; K 

Ard now the happy harbour is in view. 

Minerva's temple then ſalutes our fight ; 

Plac'd as a land- mark on the mountain's height; 

We ſurl our ſails, and turn the prows to ſhore ; 

{The curling waters round the galleys roar; 

The land lies open to the raving caſt, 

Then, bending like a how, with rocks compreſs*d, 

| Shuts out the Forms; the winds and waves com- 

plain, 

and vent their malice on the cliffs in vain. 

Tie port lias hid within; on either ſide 

Treo tov-ering rocks the narrow mouth divide. 

| The teraple, vhich aloft we view'd beſc a, 

0 0 diſtance ſiies, and ſeems to ſhun ti miore. 

Scarce tr cd, the firſt omens I behe Id 

ere out fine Reed: that cropp'd the flowery field. 

War, war is threaten'd from this foreirn ground, 

{1.7 tier cry'd) where warlike Needs are ſound. 

Vet, Once eclaim'd to chariots they ſubmit, 

And tend to {tnlhorr yokes, and champ the bit, 

j4 co may ſuccer to war. Our way we bend 

15 Pali, 2nd the facrcd hills aſcend. 

ere prof te to the fierce Vira Pray; 

WI WW Var tue iandemark of our way. 
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ch elt a rygian martle veil'd bits heals Þ 

Abi commands of Hilrnus obey*d; 

An nigus rights to Grecian Jung 11:4 \ 
[fe tes perſorm'd, we NR... r faite ond 


| fand 

To fea, forfrrins O:atſuſpeRcd ia d. 
Jem hence Trac. tura's kay APP A in view; 

ier Hercule: renoten'd, :. ame be use. 

Jen opretßte, I. ach ian Jena ſtandse: 

one 4 wers, ard Scylæcian ſtrands 

or 14.75 rocks ſcar'd: H. ount tra thence we 
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ſv, 
Knoxr ty tv fmolty Hutnes wich cicn'! the ſky, 
Var ate“. tha wave, with ſeity found 


I vate le oct „ Bi rocks their r i “n. 
The billows hrcul: 20% the Jour: ſtrand; 
Ind roll the rifins de, int., But: ſard. 
1 liel tizus Aicinſc, in e: perienoe old, 
Pig that Vheryblts hie“ the fecr ſorctoid: 
Ant theſe the promis'd rocks; hear eff to ſca: 
iti. bitte the ſrighted martingrs obey. 
ir Patir.grus to te larboard veer'd ; 
Then all the Acet by his example ſteet d. 
o heaven aloſt on ug waves we ride; 
Then dom to hell deſgend, when they divide. 
And hace our rallies knocks the ſtony ground, 
4nd Ulrice the hollow rocks rgturn'd the found, 
And thi we id the tors, duc Rood with Cews 
uns. 

ie flogging winds forſcok us with the ſun; 
and, wee yd, on Cyclopean ſhores we run. 
Cho port capacizus, and ſecure from wind, 
to thx foot of thundering /Ftra join'd. 
[Ty turns - itchy cloud fhe rolls on high; 
„urs 0t cmbers frem her entrails fly; 

r Fakes of mounting games, that lick the ſky. ; - 
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364 DRYDEN'S POEMS. 
j Oſt from her bowels maſly rocks are thrown, | The joints of ſlaughter'd wretckes are his ſood 
And ſhiver'd by the force come piece - meal down. | And for his wine he quaffs the ſtreaming blood. 
Oſt liquid lakes of burning ſulphur flow, Theſe eyes heheld, when with his ſpacious hand 
Fed from the fiery ſprings that boil below. {He (ciz'd two captives of our Grecian band; 
Enceladus, they ſay, transfix'd hy Jove, Stretcl."'4 on his back, he daſh'd againſt the ſtones 
With blaſted limbs came trembling from above : Their broken bodies, and their crackling bones : 
And where he fall, th' avenging father dice With ſpouting blood the purple pavement ſwims, 
This flaming hill, and on his body threw : While the dire glutton grinds the trembling limbs. 
As often as he turns his weary ſides, Vot unreveng'd, Ulyſſes bore their fare, 
He ſhakes the folid ile, and ſmoke the heavens) Nor thoughtleſs of his own unhappy ſtate ; 
hides. Sor, gorg'd with fleſh, and drunk with human 
In ſhady woods we paſs the tedious night, 1 wine, 
Where bellowing ſounds and gtoans our ſouls While ſaſt aſleep the giant lay ſupine: 
affrizit ; Sporing aloud, ard belching from his maw 
Of v elch no cauſe is offer*d to the ſᷣght. His inigeſted foam, and morſels raw : 
Fo: not one ſtar was kindled in the tky ; We vray, we caſt the lots, and then ſurround 
Nor could the moon her borrow'd lizit ſupply: The monſtrous body, ſtretcl;*d along the ground: 
For miſty clouds involv'd the firmament ; Each, as he could approach him, lends a hand 
"Che ſtars were muMed, and the moon was pent, | To bere his eyeball with a flaming brand: 
Scarce had the rifing ſun the day reveal'd; Rencath his trowning ſorehead lay his eye 
Ecarce hal lis heat the pearly devs dif,cli'd ; For only one did the vaſt frame ſupply); 
When from the woods there hairs, before our ſiglt, | But that a globe ſo large, his front it fill'd, 
Somewhat betwixt 2 mortal and a ſpright. bine the ſun's diſk, or like a Grecian ſhield. 
So thin, ſo ghaſtly meagre, and fo wan, | The ftroke ſucceeds ; and down the pupil bends ; 
50 bare of fleſh, he ſcarce reſembled man. This vengeance follow'd for our laughter'd friends. 
Tir's thing all tattcr'd, ſcem'd from far t' implore | But hafte, unhappy wretches, haſte to fly; 
Our pious aid, and pointed to the ſore. Your cables cut, and on your-oars rely. 


We look behind; then view lis ſhazey beard ; | $uc!; and ſo vaſt as Polypheme appears, 


Izis cloatiis Ware tagg'd with thorns, and filth lus] A hundred more this hated iſland bears: 
limbs beſmcai*.!; Line him, in caves they ſhut their woolly ſheep; 
The reſt. in mien, in hahit, and in face, Ie him, their herds on tops of mountains keep; 
Appear'd a Greek, and ſuchi indcetl he was, Aire him, with mighty itrides, they Nalk from 
He caſt on us, trom far, a frightful view, ſteep to ſeep. 
Whom fron for Trojans and ior ſors ic knew: Ard now three moons tlicir ſharpen'd horns rerew, 
S*ood Bil and paus'd; thence all at once began Since thus in woods and wilds, obſcure from view, 
o Rretch his limbs, and tremblcd as he ran. drag my loathſome days with mortal fright ; 
$501 as arproxch'd, upon his knees he falls, And, in deſerted caverns, lodge by night. 
And thus, w theons and fats, for pity calls: Oft from the rocks a dreadful proſpect ſec 
Mow by tie powers above, and what we ſtare Ot the huge Cyclops, like a walking tree: 
From nature's common gilt, this vital air, From far I hear his thundering voice reſound ; 
O Trojans, take me hence; I beg no more, And trampling feet that ſhake the ſolid g: our 
Hut bear me ſar om this unhappy ſhore ! Cornels and ſavage berries of the wood, 
is true, I am a Greek, and ſat:her can, undd roots and herbs, have been my meagre foor!. 
f.mone your ſocs ieee Atn' imperial toon; | While all around my longing eyes are caſt, 
Yor fuch demerirs it ary death H du, [ ſaw your happy ſhips appear at laſt: 
No more ſor this abandon'd life 1 fur : On thofe I fix'd my hopes, to theſe I run, 
This only favour let my tcars obtain, is all T aſk, this cruel race to ſhun : 
To throw me headlong in the rapid nin: | What other death ycu pleaſe yourſelves, beſt ow. 
Since nothing more than death my crime demands: Scarce had he ſaid, when, on the mountain's brow, 
i dic content to die hy human hands M e ſaw the giant-ſhepherd Nalk before 
He 12d, and on his knees my knees embrac'd: His following flock, and leading to the ſhore. 
bade him Foldly teil his fortune paſt ; A monftrous bulk, deform'd, depriv'd of fight, 
is preſent Rate, his lineage, and his name; lis ſtaff a trunk of pine to guide his ſteps aright. 
i occahon of his fears, and whence he can.. lis ponderous whiſtle from his neck deſcends ; 
- he good Anchiſes rais'd him with hi, had; T::s woolly care their penſive lord attend: : 
ho, thus encourag'd, anſver'd our demand: i his only ſolace his hard fortune ſends. 
From, Ithaca, my rative ſoll, I came Soon as he reach'd the ſhore, and toucl'd the 
Lo Troy, and Ach;zmenides my name. waves, 
Rle, my poor father with Ulyſſes ſent ; From his hor'd eye the guttering blood he laveo v 
(Oh had 1 ſtay'd with poverty content) He gnaſk'd his teeth and groan'd; through ſcas hs 
Put, ſearſul for themſelves, my co.®rymen | ſtrides, 
Leit me forſaken in the Cyclopsꝰ den. And ſcarce the topmaſt billows touch his fides. 
"The cave, though large, was dark; the Ciſmal floor; Seiz'd with a ſudden ſear, we run to ſca, 
Was pav*d with mincled limbs and putrid gore. The cables cut, and filent haſte away: 
Our monſtrous hot, of mote than human ſize, The well-deferving ſtranger entertain; 
Ere ts his bead, and ſtares within the ſkies, Then, buckling to the work, our oars Civide the 
P:ollowir + tis voice, and horrid is his hue. | main, 


Ye do, remove this plague from mortal view | 
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The giant hearłcaꝰd to the daſhing ſound: 

But when our veſſels out of reach lic found, 

He ſtrided onward ; and in vain eſſay d 

Th lonian dcep, and durſt nc ſarther wade, 
With that he roar'd aloud: the dreadful cry 

Shakes earth and air, and ſeas: the billows fly, 
Before the bellowing noiſe, to diſtant Italy. 

The neighbouring Ætna trembling all around: 
The winding caverns echo to the ſound. | 
His brother Cyclops hear the yelling roar ; 

And, ruſhing down the mountains, croud tlie ſtore, 
We ſaw their ſtern diſtorted looks from tar, 

and one eyed glance, that vainly threaten'd war. 
A dreadful council with their heads on high ; 
The miſty clouds about their ſorrheads fly: 

Not yielding to the towering tree of Jove, 

Or talleſt cypreſs of Diana's grove. 

New pangs of mortal fear our minds afſiul, 

We tug at every cai, and hoiſt up every ſail ; 
And take ti advantage of the friendly gale. 
Forewarn'd by Helenus, we ſtrive to ſhun 
Charybeis? gulph, nor dare to Scylla run. 

An egeal fate on either fide appears; 

We, tacking to the leſt, are {rec from fears : 

or, from Pcloras* point, the north aroſe, 

And drove us back where ſwift Pantagias flows. 
His recicy mouth we paſs, and make our way 

ty Thapſus, and Megara's winding bay; 

"This paſſage Ach:2mcnides had non, 

Tracing the courſe wlich he before had run. 
Right o'er againſt Plemmyrium's watery ftrand 
There lies an ile, once calPd ti' Ortygian land: 
Alplieus, as old fame reports, has ſound 

From Greece a ſecret paſſage under ground: | 

By love to beautcous Arethuſa led, 
And mingling here, they roll in the ſame ſacred bed. 
as Helenus <cnjcin'd, we next adore 

Diana's name, protectreſs of the ſhore. 

With proſperous gales we paſs the quict ſounds 

Of ſtill Elorus, and 1::5 fruitful hounds. 

hen doabhlhing Cape Pachynus, we furvey 

The rocky thore e::rended to the ſca. 

The town of Camarine from ſar we ſce: 

And ſenny lake undrain'd by tatcs decrce. 

in ſiglit of the Geloan ſields we paſs, 

4nd the large walls, where mighty Geia was! 
Then Agragas with lofty ſummits crow1.'d ; 
Long for the race of warlike Needs renown's: 

We paſs'd Sclinus, and the palmy land, 

Ard widely ſhun the Lilybean ſtrand, 

Unſafe, for ſecret rocks, and moving ſand. 

At lenęth on hore the weary flect arriv'd: 

Whica Drepanum's unhappy port receiv'd. 

Fee, after eridlef; labours, often toil 

By raging ſtornis, and driven on cc ery coat, 

dear, dear ſacher, ſpent with age, 1 lott. 

Lale of my cares and ſohce of my pain, 

Sv" through a thouſand tolls, but ſav'd in vain. 
q ne prophet, ho my future wots reveal'd, 

Vet this, the greateſt and the woril conccai'd. 
and dire Cel:zn0, whoſe ſoreboding (kill 

Denounc'd all elie, was filent of this ill: 

This my laſt labour was. Some friendly god 

From thence conveys vs to your bleft abo'le. 
Thus, to the liſtening queen, tlie royal gueſt 

lis v-2ndering courſe, ard all his toils £xpreſs'd, 
"1d here concluding, be tetir'd re reſt. 
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THE 
FOURTH BOOK 
OF. TT HE 
AL N E I 8. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Dido ſcvers to her fifter her paſſion for Zara 0.4 
hor thoughts of marrying him : foe jrepares @ hunt- 
irg-r:a:ch for is entertainment. June, by Verms's 
carjert, raiſes a florm, 9 ſeparates the kunters, 
and drives Arta and Dido into the ſame caves 
where their marriage is ſuppoſed t be compleated. 
Titer diſtatelet Mercury to AEncas, to warn him 
Jſrom Car dase: en. ſecretly — for his 
<apage : Dido fings out is deſign; to put a ſtop 


to ir, makes % of ker own and her fifter s intrea- 
ties, ard diſcovers all the variety of that are 


incident to a reglected lover : hen nothing would 
{rewai uſon him, ſbe contrives her ca0n death, ui 
ode A: beck conchudes. 


UT anxious cares already ſeiz d the queer 
She fed within her veirs a flame unſcen > 
The kero's vaiour, acts, and birth, infpire 
Her ſoul with love, and fan the ſecret fire. 
His words, his looks imprinted in her heart, 
Improve tlie paſſion, and increaſe the ſmart. 


; Now when the purple morn had chas'd away 


The dewy ſhadows, and reſtor d the day, 

Her fiſter firſt with early care ſhe ſought, 
And thus, in maurnſul accents, cas'd her thought : 
My deareſt Anna, what new dreams affright 
Ny labouring foul ; what vifions of the night 
Diſturb my quiet, and diftrat my breaſt 
With firange ideas of our Trojan gueſt ? 

IIis worth, Eis actions, and majeſtic air, 

a man deſ-crded from the gods declare. 

Fear ever argues a degenerate kind, 

His birth is well afferted by his mind. 


Then what he ſuffer'd, when by Fate betray'd, 


What brave attempts for falling Troy he made 
Such were his looks, fo gracefully he ſpoke, 
That, were I not reſolv'd againſt the yoke 


Of hapleſs marriage, never to be curs'd 


Wich ſecond love, to fatal was my firit, 

To this one error I might yield again : 

For ſince Sichæus was untimely ſlain, 

This gnly man is able to ſubvert 

The fix'd foundations of my ſtubborn heart. 
And, to confeſs my frailty, to my ſhame, 
Somewhat I find within, if not the ſame, 
Too like the ſparkles of my former flame. 
But firſt, let yawning carth a paſſage rend, 
And let me through the dark abyſs deſcend : 
Firſt let avenging ſove, with flames on high, 
Drive down this to iy to the nether ſæy, 
Condemn'd with „ 4% in endletfs 11g t to lie, 
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Before I break the plighted taith I gave: 

No; he who had my vows, ſhall ever have; 

For whom I lov*d on earth, I worſhip in the grave. 
She ſaid: the tears ran guſhing from her cyes, 

And ſtopp'd her ſpeech. Her ſiſter thus replies: 

O dearer than the vital air I breathe, 

Will you to grief your blooming years bequeath ? 

Condemn'd to waſte in woes your lonely life, 

Without the joys of mother or of wiſe ? 

Think you theſe tears, this pompous train of woe, 

Are known or valued by the ghoſt below ? 

I grant, that while your ſorrows yet were green, 

It well became a woman and a queen 

The vows of Tyrian Princes to neglect, 

To ſcorn Iarbas, and his love reject; 

With all the Libyan lords of mighty name ; 

But will you fight againſt a pleaſing flame? 

This little ſpot of land, which heaven beſtows, 

On every ſide is hemm'd with warlike foes : 

Cerulian cities here are ſpread around; 

And fierce Numidians there your frontiers bound; 

Here lies a barren waſte of thirſty land, 

And there the Syrtes raiſe the moving ſand : 

Barcean deſiege the narrow ſhore, 

And from the ſea Pygmalion threatens more. 

Propitious heaven, ard gracious Juno, lead 

This wandering navy to your needful aid; 

How will your empire ſpread, your city riſe 

From ſuch an union, and with ſuch allies ! 

Implore the favour af the powers above, 

And leave the conduct of the reſt to love. 

Continue ſtill your hoſpitable way, 

And fill invent occations of their ſtay; 

Till forms and winter winds ſhall ccaſe to threat, 

And planks and oars repair their ſhatter'd fleet. 


With eaſe reſolv'd the ſcruples of her ſame, 
And added fury to the kindled flame. 
Inſpir'd with hope, the project they purſue; 
On every altar ſacrifice renew: 
A choſen ewe of two-years old they pay 
To Ceres, Bacchus, and the god of day: 
Preferring Juno's power: for Juno ties 
The nuptial knot, and makes the marriage joys. 
The beauteous queen k<fore her altar ſtands, 
And hol:is the golden goblet in her hands. 
A milk-white heifer ſhe with flowers adorns, 
And pours the ruddy wine betwixt her horns ; 
And while the prieſts with prayer the gods invoke, 
She feeds their altars with Sabæan ſmoke. 
With hourly care the ſacrifice renews, 
And anxiouſly the panting entrails views. 
What prieſtly rites, alas! what pious arr, 
What vows avail to cure a bizecing heart ! 
A gentle fire ſhe ſeeds within her veins, 
Where the ſoft god ſecure in filence reigns. 
Sick v;ith deſire, and ſceking him ſhe loves, 

From ſtreet to ftreet the raving Dido roves. 
So when the watchful ſhepherd from the blind, 
Woun'is with a random ſnaſt the carcleſs hinc, 
Diſtracted with her pain ſhe flies the woods, 
Pounds o er the lawn, and ſecks the ſilent floods; 
With fruideſs care; for ſtill the fatal dart 
Sticks in ler ſide, and rankles in her heart. 

i And now ſhe leads the Trojan chief along 
The lofty walls, amĩdſt the buſy throng ; 
Dif, 1ays ler Tyrian wealth and riſing town, 

-. Which leve, without his labour, makes his own. 


Theſe words, which from a friend and fifter 1 
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gueſt ; 

Her faltering tongue forbids to ſpeak the reſt. 
When day declines, and feaſts renew the night, 

Still on his face ſhe feeds her famiſh'd ſ'glit: 
She longs again to hear the prince relate 
His own adventures, and the Trojan fate: 
He tells it o'er and o'er : but ill in vain; 

For ſtill ſhe begs to hear it once again. 
The hearer on the ſpeaker's mouth depends ; 
And thus the tragic tory never ends. 


Thus, when they part, when Phecebe's paler 


| Withdraws, and falling ſtars to ſicep invite, 
She laſt remains, when every gueſt is gone, 
Sits on the bed he preſs'd, and ſichs alone; 
Abſent, her abſent hero ſees and liears, 
Or in her boſom young A ſcanivs bears: 
And ſeeks the father*s ĩmape in the child, 
If love by likeneſs might be ſo beguil'd. 

Mean time the ritirg towers are at a ſtand: 
No labours exercif: the vouthful hand: 
Nor uſe ot arts nor toiis of arms they know; 
The mole is leſt unſiniſn'd to the foe. 
The mounds, the works, the walls, negleQed lie, 
Short of their promis'd height that ſeem'd to threa: 
the ſky. 


{ wa pomp ſhe ſhows io tempt er wandering 


[But when imperial Juno, from abore, 


Saw Dido fetter*d in the chains of love; 

Hot with the venom which her veins inflam d. 
And ty no ſenſe of fame to be reclaim'd, 
With ſoothing words to Ver.us ſhe ht zun: 
High praiſcs, endleſs honovrs you have won, 
And mighty tropliies with your worthy ſon: 
{Iwo gods a filly v-0rain have undone, 

Nor am I ignora ut, you both ſuſpect 

This rifirg city, which my hands erect: 
But ſhall celeſtial diſcord never ceaſe? 

"Tis better ended in a laſting peace. 


{You ſtand poſſcſs'd of all your ſoul deſir d; 


Poor Dido, with conſuming love, is fir'd: 
Your Trojan with my Tyrian let us join, 

So Dido ſhall be yours, ZEneas mine: 

One common kingdom, one united line. 

Eliza ſnall a Dardan lord obey, 

And loſty Carthage for a dower convey. 

Then Venus, who her hidden fraud deſcry'd, 
(Which would the ſceptre of the world miſguide 
To Libyan ſhores), thus artſully reply'd: 

Who hut a fool would wars with juno chooſe, 
| And ſuch alliance and ſuch gifts rcſuſe ? 

If Forture with our joint deſires comply: 

The doubt is all from Jove, and Deſtmy; 

Left he forbid with abſolute command, 

To mix the people in one common land. 

Or will the Trojan and the Tyrian line, 

In laſting lee ard ſure ſucceſſion join? 

Put you, t!1- ;.:riner of his bed and throne, 
May move lis mind; my withes are vour own. 
Mine, ſaid imperial Juno, he the care; 

Time urges now to perfect this affair: 

| Atrend my counſel, and the ſecret ſhare. 

| When next the ſun his rifing light diſplays, 
And gilds the world below with purple rays; 
The queen, /Eneas, and the Tyrian court, 
Shall to the ſhady woods, for ſylvan game, reſort. 
| There white the huntſmen pitch their toils around, 
* chearful horns, from ſide to fide, reſeund, 


| 
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A pitchy cloud ſhall cover all the plain The company difpers'd, to coverts ride, 
With hail and thunder, and tempeſtuous rain : And ſeek the homely cots, or mountains hollow fide. 
The fearful train ſhall take their ſpeedy flight, The rapid rains, deſcending from the hills, 


Diſpers'd, and all involy'd in gloomy night : To rolling torrents raiſe the creeping rills. 
One cave a zratcful ſhelter ſhall afford The queen and prince, as love or fortune guides, 
To the fair princeſs and the Trojan lord. One common cavern in her boſom hides, 
I wil! myſe!f the brida: bed prepare, Then firſt the trembling earth the ſigral gave; 
If you. : bleſs the nuptials. will be there ; | And flaſhing fires enlighten al! the cave: 
So ſhali their loves he crown'd with due delights, Hell from below, and Juno from 
And iyraen Mall be preſent at their rites. And howling nymphs were conſcious to their love, 
The queen of love cor fonts, and cloſely ſmiles From this il! -omen'd hour, in time aroſe 
At her vain project an- diſcover'd wiles. Debate and death, and all ſucceeding woes. 
Th my mern vis rifen from the main, ! | The queen, whom ſenſe of honour could not move, 
And tc-n5 ard hounts awake the princely train: | No longer made a ſecret of her love; 
They iffur e2ily twrourt rhe city gate, | But cail'd it marriage, by that ſpecious name 


Where Ue more waheſul hentſaren rcady wait, | To veil the crime, and ſanctiſy the ſhame. 
With n*ts, and tolle and darts, heſide the force The loud report through Libyan cities gocs; 


Of Spertan dogs, an forift Maſſ/lian horſe. Fame, the great ill, from ſmall beginnings grows. 
The Tyrian pcets u d ofSicers of tate Swift from the firſt ; and every moment brings 

For the Now queen in apti-chambers walt: New vigour to her flights, new pinions to her 
Her lefty coui ſer in the court below | wings. 


(Who lis majeſtic rider ſvems to knovy), Soon grows the pigmy to gigantic ſize; 
Proud of hi; purple trappings, paws the round. Her feet on earth, her ſorchead in the ſkics : 
And champs the golden bit, at: ſpreads tlie ſoam Intras 'd axainſt the gods revengeful earth 


around. Produc'd her laſt of the Titanian birth. 

The queen at jength appears: on either hand Switt in her walk, more ſwift her winged haſte: 
The brawny guards in martial oder ſtand. A monſtrous phantom, horrible and vaſt ; 
A flower d cymucr, with golden fringe ſhe wore ; [As many plumes as raiſe her loſty flight, 
And at her back a golden quiver bore: So many piercing eyes enlarge her ſight : 
Her flowing heir a golden cavl reftrains ; Millions of opening mouths to fame belong ; 
A golden claſp tie Tyrian robe iuſtains. And every mouth is furniſh'd with a tongue: 
Then young Aſcanius, with a ſptight!y grace, And round with liſtening ears the flying plague is 
Leads on the Trojan youth to view the chace. hung. 
But f-r above the reſt ir beauty (ines She fills the peaceful univerſe with cries ; 
The great /nc45, en the troop he joins: No ſlumbers ever cloſe her wakeſul eyes. 
Like tai, 4potio, hen he leaves the froſt By day from lofty towers her head ſhe ſhews: 
Of witer; thus, and the Lycian coaſt : And ſpreads, through trembling crouds, diſaſtrous 
When to bie wave Delos he reſorts, news. 
Ordzin; the danJQes, and renews the ſports: With court-informers haunts, and royal ſpies, 
Where painted Scythians, mix'd with Cretan bands, This done relates, nor done ſte ſeigns; and mingles 
Before the joyful a'tars join their hands. -- truth with lics. 
Himſeif, on Cynthus walking, ſees below Talk is her buſineſs; and her chief delight 
The merry maeneſs of ie ſacred ſhow. To tell of prodigics, and cauſe affright. 
Green wreaths of bays lis length of hair incloſe ; She ſills the people's ears with Dido's name; 
A golden fillet binds his nv ful brows ; V ho, loft to honour, and the ſenſe of ſhame, 
His quiver ſoun s · rot I-{: the prince is ſeen Admits into her throne and nuptial bed 
In manly preſence, or in lo mien. A wandering gueſt, who from his country fled: 

Now had they reach'd the hills, and ſtorm'd the} Whole days with him ſae paſſes in delights ; 

ſcat {And ailes in luxury long winter nights. 

Of ſavage beaſta, : dens, their 12K retreat: Forxctful of her ſam e, and royal truft ; N 
The cry purſues the mountain- Hats; they bound | Difiolv'd in cafe, abandon'd to lier luſt, 
From rock to rock, and }:vep the craggy ground: The goddeſs widely ſpreats the loud report; 
Quite othorwiſe the ſtage, a trembling train, Andi dies at length ta king Hiarba's court. 
In kerds unſingled, ſ:our the duſty plain; When ſirſt no ty ith this unwelcome news, 
Ard a long chaſe, in open view, maintain. 5 Whom id he not of :nen and gods accuſe ? 
The glad Aſlanius, as his courſer geides, This prince, from raviſn'd Garamantis born, 
Spurs though the vile, and theſe and thoſe outrides | A hundred temples did with ſpoils adorn, 
His Lorie's flanks 2nd ids are forct to 21 'n Ammon's honour, lis ccleſtial fire, 
The clankiag iafh, and gorins of tie five). hundred altars ſed with viakeſul fire; 
Imputiently lic views the feeble prey. i Ar; through his vaſt dominions priefts ordain'd, 
Wiihinz ſome 19!.!:7 heaſt to crots z; ric watchiul care theſe holy rites maintain'd. 
An” rather would tlie ruſky boar attend, The pates and columns were with garlands crown'd, 
Or ſee tize tan Ion downward bend. And blood of victim beaſts enrich the ground. 

Mean time +}; gathering clouds obſcure tlic ſir: lic, when he heard a fugitive could move 
From pole to pole the ſorky Iiglitning Ries; The Tyrian princeſs, who diſdain'd his love, 
The rattling thunder rolls: and Juno pou:'s Nie breaſt with fury burn'd, ki: eyes with fire; 


A Wilt ry ack; 


dor, and ſyunding (koveers. «Mt with deſpair, impatient with deſire. 
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Then on the ſacred altars pouring wine, 
He thus with prayers implor'd his tire divine: 
Great Jove, propitious to the Moorith race, 
Who feaſt on painted beds, with offerings grace 
Thy Temples; and adore thy power divine 
With blood of victim, and with ſparkling wine; 
Seeſt thou not this? or do we tear in vain 
Thy boaſted thunder, and thy thoughtleſs reign ? 
Do thy broad hands the forky lightnings lance, 
Thine art the bolts, or the blind work of chance; 
A wandering woman builds, within our ſtate, 
A little town, bought at an eaſy rate; 
She pays me homage, and my grants allow 
A narrow ſpace of Libyan lands to plough. 
Vet, ſcorning me, by paſſion blindly led, 
Admits a baniſh'd Trojan to her bed: 
And now this other Paris, with his train 
Of d cowards, muſt in Afric reign ' 
(Whom, what they are, their looks and gatb confeſs; 
Their locks with oil perform'd, their Lydian dreſs:) 
He takes the fpoil, enjoys the princely dame; 
And I, rejected I, adore an nanie. 

His vows, in! terms, he thus preſeri d, 

And held his altar's homs: the mighty thunderer 


heard, 

Then caft his eyes on Carthage, where he found 
The luſtſul pair, in lawleſs pleaſure drown'd. 
Loſt in their loves, inſenſible of ſhame, 
And both forgetful of their better ſanie. 
Tie calls Cyllenius ; and the god attends; 
Ny whom his menacing command he ſends : 
Go, mount the weſtern v-inds, and cleave the ſky ; 
Then, with a ſwift deſcent, to Carthage fly: 
There find the Trojan chief, who waſtes his days 
In ſlothſul riot and inglorious eaſe, 
Nor minds the future city, giv*n by fate; 
To him fhis meſſage from my mouth relate: 
Not fo, fair Venus hop'd, when twice ſhe won 
Thy lite with prayers; nor promis'd ſuch a ſon. 
Her*s was a hero, deſtin'd to command 
A martial race; and rule the Latian land. 
Who ſhuuld his ancient line from Teucer draw; 
And, on the conquer*'d world, impoſe the law. 
It glory cannot move a mind ſo mean, 
Nor ſuture praiſe from tading pleaſure wean, 
Yet why ſhouid he defraud his ſon of tame; 
And grudze the Romans their immortal name 
"What are his vain deſigns? what hopes he more, 
From his long lingering on a hoſtilc ſhore ? 
Regardleſs to ret m his honour loft, 
And for his race to gain th* Auſonian coat ! 
Bid him with ſpeed the Tyrian court ſorſake; 
With this command the flumbering warrior wake. 

Hermes obeys; with: golden pinion bircs 
His flying feet, and mounts the weſtern wmcs: 
And whether o'er the ſeas or carth he Nics, 
With rapid force they bear lum town the ſkies, 
Nut firſt he graſps, within lis awful hand, 
ihe mark of ſovereign power, his magic wand : 
ith this he draws the ghoſts from hollow graves, 
With this he drives thera down the Stygian waves; 
Vith this he ſeals in ſleep the wakeſul night; 
And eyes, thougu cloſ d in death, reſlores to light. 
Thus arm'd, the god begins his airy race, 
And drives the racking clouds along the liquid ſpace. 
Now ſecs the tops of Atlas, as he flics, 
Whoſe brawny back ſupports the ſtarry (ies ; 


ick ref — ** 1 4 , . 
{Quick to preſage, and ev'n in ſafety fears, 
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Atlas, whoſe head, with piny ſorefls crown'd, 

Is beaten by the viinds, with ſoggy vapours bound 

5nows hide his ſhoulders ; from beneath his chin 

The founts of rolling ſtreams their race begin: 

A beard of ice on his large bieaſt depends: 

Here, pois'd upon his wings, the god deſcends: 

Then, reſted thus, he from the towering heiglit 
lung'd downward, with precipitated fight: 

Lights on the ſcas, and ſkims along the flood: 

As water -fowl, who ſeek their fiſhy ſood, 

Leſs, and yet leſs, to diſtant proſpe& ſhow, 

By turns they dance aloft, and dive below : 

Like theſe, the ſteerage of his wings ke plies, 

And near the ſurface of rhe water flies: 

Till, having paſs'd rhe ſcas, and crofs'd the ſands, 

He clos'd his wings, and ſtoop'd on Libyan land: : 

Where ſhepherds once were hous'd in homely ſhes, 

Now towers within the clouds advance their hezcs. 

Arriving there, he found the Tron prince 

New ramparts raiſing for the town's defence: 

A purple ſcarf, with gold embroider d oer 

(Queen Dido's giſt), about his waiſt he wore ; 

A Gord with glittering gems diverify'd, 

For ornament, not uſe, hung idly by his ſide. 

Then tlius, with winged words, the god began 

Neſuming his own ſhape) : Dexencrate man, 

Thou woman's property, hat akt thou here, 

Theſe foreiga walls and Tyrian towers to rear ? 

rorgetſul of thy own? Al- powerful Jove, 

ho ſwazs the world below, and heaven above, 

las ſent me Corn, with this ſevere command: 

What means th lingering in the Libyan land? 

If glory cannot move a mind ſo mean, 

Nor future praiſe, from flitting pleaſure wean, 

Regard the fortunes of thy rifing heir; 

The promis*d crown let young Aſcanius wear; 

To whom th Auſonian ſceptre and the ſtate 

Of Romec*s imperial name is ow'd by tate. 

So ſpoke the god; and ſpeaking toolt his flight, 

Involv'd in clouds; and vaniſu'ꝗ out of ſiglit. 

The pious prince was ſciz'd with ſœdden fear; 

Mute was his tongue, and uprirht food his hair, 

Revolving in tis mind the ſtern commane, 

| He longs to fly, and loaths the charming land. 

Wi:ar ſhould he ſay, or how 011d he begin, 

Wliat courſe, alas! remains, to fteer between 

TH: offended lover, and the powerful queen ! 

his way, and that, he turns ius anxious mind, 

And all expedicnts tries, and none can find: 

| Fix*d on the deed, but doubtful cf the means; 

{After long thought to this advice lie Jeans: 

' Tree Clicks he calls, commands tem to repar 

The feet, anti ſhip their meu with flent gare: 

dame plauſible pretence he bids them fic, 

To colour what in ſecret he deſign'd. 

imfclt, mcantime, the ſoſteſt hours would chooſe, 

Ee lore the loveeiick lady heard tlie news; 

Ard move her tender mind, by low degrees, 

To ſuffer wat the ſovercign power Gecrecs: 

| ſove will inſpire him, when, and what to ſy. 
They hear with plcafure, and with haue obex. 

| But ſoon tlie queen perce:ves the thin diſguiſe: 

(What arts can blind a jezious woman's eyes? 

Ihe was the firſt to find tlie ſecret fraud, 

Beiore the fatal news was blaz'd abroad. 

Love the firſt motions of the lover hcars, 


| 
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Nor impious fame was wanting, to report 
The ſhips repair d; the Trojans thick retort, 
And purpoſe to forſake the Iyrian court. 
Frantic with fear, impatient of the wound, 
And impotent of mind, ſhe roves the city round: 
Leſs wild the Bacchanalian dames appear. 
When, from afar, their nightly god they hear, 
And howl about the hills, and ſhake the wrearthy 
ſpear. 

At length ſhe finds the dear perfidious man; 
Prevents his form'd excuſe, and thus began: 
Baſe and ungrateful, could vou lope to fly, 
And undiſcover'd "ſcape a lover's eye ? 
Nor could my kindneſs your compaſſion move, 
Nor plighted vows, nor dearer bands oi love ? 
Or is the death of a deſpairing queen 
Not worth preventing, though roo well foreſeen ? 
Ev'n when the wintery winds command your ſtay, 
You dare the tempeſt, and defy the fra. 
Falſe as you are, ſuppoſe you were not hound 
To lands unknown, and foreign coats to ſound ; 
Were Troy reſtor'd and Friam's happy reign, 
Now durſt you tempt, for Troy, tic razing main? 
See whom you fly; am I the foe you nun? 
Now, by thoſe holy vows fo late beuun, 
By this right hand (fince 1 have nothing more 
To challenge, but the ſaith you gave before), 
beg you by tieſe tears too truly ſhed, 
By the new ures of our nuptial bed; 
If ever Dido, when you moſt were kind, 
Were pleaſing in your eyes, or touchi'd your mind; 
By theſe my prayers, if prayers may yet have jlace ; 
Pity the fortunes of a falling race. 
For you I have provoł d a tyrant's hate; 
Incens'd the Libyan and the 1 yrian fiatc; 
For you alone I ſuffer in niy fande; 
Berett of honour, and expos'd to ſhame: 
Whom have 1 row to trutt ? (ungrateſul guct!! 
That only name remains of all the reſt !) 
What have I left, or whither can 1 fiy; 
Muſt I attend Pygmalion's cruclty ? 
Or till Hiatbas ſhall in triumph lead 
A queen, that proudly ſcorn'd his proffer d bed 
Had you deſerr d, at icatt, your taſty fliglu, 
And leſt behind ſome pledge of our deligit, 
Some babe to bleſs the mother's mournful ſigit; 
dome young ZEneas to ſupply your place; 
Whoſe teatures miglit «xprei; his father's f..ce ; 
I ſhould not then complain, to live bereft 
Of all my huſband, or be who!ly leſt! 

Here paus'd the queen; unmov'd he holds 

his eyes, 

Ry Jove's command; nor ſuffer'd love to riſc, 


, 


f replies: 
Fair queen, you never can enough repeat, 
Your boundleſs favours, or I own my debt; 
Nor can my mind ſorget Eliza's name, 
While vital breath infnires this mortal frame. 
This only let me ſpeak in my defence ; 
1 never hop'd a ſecret fliglit from hence: 
Much lefs pretended to the lawful claim 
Of ſacred nuptials, or a huſband's name. 
For if indulgent heaven would leave me free, 
And not ſubmit my lite to fate's decree, 
My choice would l:ad me to the Trojan ſhore, 
Thoſe relics to review, their duſt adore ; 
And Priam's ruin'd palace to reſtore. * 
Vos. III. 
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Did hs once look, cr lent a liſtening ear; 
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Thoagh beaving in his heart; and thus at Jeagth \ 
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Put now the Delphian oracle 
And fate invites me to the Latian lands. 
| That is the promis land to which 1 ſteer, 
and all my vows are terminated there. 
Ii you, a Tyrian, and a ſtranger born, 
| With walls and towers a Libyan town adorn ; 
| Why may not we, like you a foreign race, 
[1.ike you ſeek ſhelter in a foreign place? 
; \« ofren as the night obſcures the ſkies 
With humid ſhades, or twinkling ſtars ariſe, 
: Anchiſes* angry ghoſt in dreams ap 
' Chiclcs my delay, and fills my ſoul with fears 3 
And young Aſcanius juſtly may complain, 
Of his defrauded fate, and deſtin'd reien. 
Ev'n now the herald of the rods appear d, 
Wat ine I ſaw him, and his meſſage heard. 
From Jove he came commithon'd, heavenly bright 
With radiant heams, and manifeſt to ſight. 
The ſender and the ſent, ; both atteſt, 
Theſe walls he enter'd, and thoſe words expreſs : 
Fair queen, oppoſe not what the gods command ; 
Forc'd by my fate, I leave your happy land. 
1 hus while he ſpoke, atready ſhe began, 
With ſparkling eyes, to view the guilty man: 
From head to foot ſurvey*d his perſon o'er, 
| Nor longer theſe outrageous threats ſorbore: 
Faiſc as thou art, and more than falſe, forfworn ; 
Not ſprung from noble blood, nor goddefs- born, 


Nut k-wn from harden'd entrails of a rock; 


Ard 1ough Hyrcanian tigers gave thee ſuck. 

' Why ſhould 1 fawn? what have | worſe to fear ? ? 

0 when 1 ſobb'd, or ſhed one kindly tear? >) 
\M ſympioms of a baſe ungrateful mind, 

Co foul, that which is worte. *tis hard to find, 
JM man's injurtice, why Front t connlain ? 
be yods, and joue him, bow in yan 
mumphan treaſon, yet no thunder flies: 

Nor Juno views my wrong» with equal eyes; 

' Faithicfs is carth, ar. d ſaithleſs are the ſkics ! 

: Tuttice is fied, and truth is now no more; 

1 fav'd the fhipwreck'd exile on my ſhore: 

Vith ncedtul food his hungry 'Trozans fed : 

too the traitor to my throne and bed: 

Foo! thai 1 was! tis little to repeat 

{ lic tett, 1 Hod and rigg'd his ruin'd fleet. 

| rave, I rave! A rod's command he pleads 

And makes heaven ace: ſſary to his derds. 

Now Lycian lots, and row the Delian god, 

Now Her;nes is einploy'd from jove's abode, 

ſo win {im hence; as if the peaceful ſtate 

Of heavenly powers were touch'd with kuman f-*: 

Bur go; thy flight no longer I detain ; 

Go ſeek thy promised Eingdom through the main: 

Yet, if the heavens will hear my pious vow, 

The ſaitlileſs waves, not half fo falſe as thou, 

Or ſecret ſands, ſhall ſepulchres afford 

To thy proud veſſels and their perjur'd lord. 

Then ſhalt thou call or: injur*d Dido's name: 1 

Dido ſhall come, in a black ſulphury flame; 

| When death has once ditloiv'd her mortal tram 
Shall ſmile to ſce the traitor vainly weep z | 

Her anery ghoſt, arifing from the deep, 

Shall haunt thee waking, ai diſturb thy ſlee : 

at leaſt my ſhade thy puniſhment ſhall know - 

und fame ſha!! ſpread the pleafing news belo.. 
Ahruptly here ſhe ſtops : then turns away 

Her loathing eyes, and ſhuns the fight of de) 
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Amaz'd he ſtood, revolving in his mind 
What ſpeech to frame, and what excuſe to find. 
Her fearful maids their fainting miſtreſs led; 
And ſoitly laid her on her ivory bed. 
But good /Eneas, though he much defired 
To give that pity, which her grief requir'd, 
Though much he mourn'd and labour'd with his 


love, 
Reſolv d at length, obeys the will of Jove: 
Reviews his forces ; they with early care 
Unmoor their veſſels, and for ſea prepare. 
The fleet is ſoon afloat, in all its pride : 
And well caulk'd gallies in the harbour ride. 
Then oaks for oars they fell'd ; or, as they ood, 
Of its green arms deſpoil'd the growing wood, 
Studious of flight: the beach is cover'd o'er 
With Trojan bands that blacken all the ſhore: 
On every fide arc ſ-en. deſcending down, 
Thick ſwarms of ſoldiers loaden from the town. 
Thus, in battalia, march embodied ants, 
Fearful of winter, and of future wants, 
T* invade the corn, and to their cells corey 
The plunder d forage of their yellow prey. 
The ſable along the narrow tracks, 
Scarce bear the weighty burden on their backs: 
Some ſet their ſhoulders on the ponderous grain i 
Some guard the ſpoil ; ſome laſh the lagging train ; 
All ply their ſeveral taſks, and equal toil ſuftain. 
What pangs the tender breaſt of Dido tore, 
When, from the tower, ſhe ſaw the cover'd ſhore ; 
And heard the ſhouts of ſa.lors from afar, 
Mix'd with the murmurs of the watery war! 
All-powerful love, what changes canſt thou cauſe 
in human hearts, ſubjected to thy laws 
Once more her haughty ſoul the tyrant bends; 
To prayers and mean ſubmiſſions ſhe deſcends. 
No female arts or aids ſhe left untry'd, 
Nor counſels unexplor'd, before ſhe dy'd. 
Look, Anna, look; the Trojans crowd to ſca; 
They ſpread their canvaſs, and their anchors weieh: 
The ſhouting crew, their ſhips with garlands bind, 
Invoke thc ſea-gods, and invite the wind. 
Could 1 have thought this threatening blow ſo near, 
My tender ſoul kad been ſorewarn'd to bear. 
But do not you my laſt requeſt deny, 
With yon perfidious man your intereſt try; 
And bring me news, if I muſt live or dic. 
You are his favouritc, you alone can find 
The dark receſſes of his inmoſt mind: 
In all his truſty ſecrets you have part, 
And know the ſoft approaches to his heart. 
Haſte then, and humbly ſeek my hauglity ſoe; 
Tell him, I did not with the Grecians go; 
Nor did my flect againſt his friends employ, 
Nor ſwore the ruin of unhappy Troy ; 
Nor mov*d with hands prophane his ſatl: er's duſt; 
Why ſhould he then reject a ſuit ſo juſt ! 
Whom does he ſhun, and whither would he fly ? 
Can he this laſt, this only prayer deny ! 
Let him at leaſt his dangerous flight delay, 
Wait better winds, and hope a calmer ſea. 
The nuptials he d:ſclaims, I urge no more; 
Let him purſue the promis'd Latian ſhore. 
A ſhort delay is all 1 aſk him now, 
A pavſe of gricf, an interval from woe: 
Till my ſoſt ſoul be temper'd to ſuſtain 
Accuſtom'd ſorrows, and inur'd to pain. 
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| if you in pity grant this one requeſt, 

25 death ſhall glut the hatred of his breaſt. 

[ This mournful meſſage pious Anna bears, 

And ſeconds, with tier own, her fiſter's tears 
r 

Again ſhe comes, and is refus d again. 

His harden'd heart nor prayers nor threatenings 


move; 

Fate, and the god had ſtopp'd his ears to love. 
As when the winds their airy quarrel try, 
Juſtling from every quarter of the ſky, 

This way and that the mountain oak they bend, 
His boughs they ſhatter, and his branches rend; 
With leaves and falling maſt they ſpread the ground, 
The hollow valleys echo to the ſound; 

Unmov d, the royal plant their fury mocks, 

Or, ſhaken, clings more cloſely to the rocks: 
Far as he ſhoots his towering head on high, 

So deep in earth his fix'd foundations lie: 

No leſs a ſtorm the Trojan hero bears; 

Thick meſſages and loud complaints he hears, 
And bandy*'d words ſtill beating on his ears. 
Sighs, groans and tears, proclaim his inward pains, 
But the firm pu of his heart remains. 
The wretched queen, purſu'd by cruel fate, 
Begins at length the light of heaven to hate, 

And loaths to live: then dire portents ſhe ſees, 
To haſten-on the death her ſoul decrees ; 
Strange to relate : for when, before the ſhrine, 
She pours, in ſacrifice, the purple wine, 

The wine is turn'd to putrid blood, 

And the white offer'd milk converts to mud. 
This dire preſage, to her alone reveal'd, 

From all, and ev*n her ſiſter, ſhe conceal'd. 

A marble temple ſtood within the grove, 

Sacred to death, and to her murder'd love; 

That honour*'d chapel ſhe had hung around 

With ſnowy fleeces, and with garlands crown'd : 
Oft, when the viſited this lonely dome 

Strange voices iſſued from her huſband's tomb: 
She thought ſhe heard him ſummon her away, 
Invite her to his grave, and chide her ſtay. 
Hourly tis heard, when, with a boding note, 
The ſolitary ſcreech-ow!l ſtrains her throat : 

And on a chimney*'s top, or turret's height, 
With ſongs obſcene diſturbs the filence of the night. 
Beſides, old prophecies augment her ſears, 

And ſtern Aneas in her dreams apptars 
Diſdainful as by day ; ſhe ſeems alone 

To wander in her ſleep, through ways unknown, 
Guideleſs and dark: or, in a deſert plain 

To ſeek her ſubjects, and to ſeek in vain. 

Like Pentheus, when, diſtracted with his fear, 
He ſaw two ſuns, and double Thebes appear: 
Or mad Oreſtes, when his mother's ghoſt 

Full in his face infernal torches toſs d; 

And ſhook her ſnaky locks: he ſhuns the fight, | 


| 


| 


Flies o'er the ſtage, ſurpriz'd with mortal fright ; 
The furies guard the door, and intercep? his flight. 
Now, finking underneath a load of grief, 
From death alone ſhe ſeeks her laſt relief: 

The time and means reſolv*d within her breaſt, 
She to her mournful ſiſter thus addreſs d 
(Diſſembling hope, her cloudy front ſhe clears. 
And a falſe vigour in her eyes appears): 

Rejoice, ſhe ſaid, inſtructed from above, 

My lover I ſhall gain, or loſe my love 
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Nigh afing Atlas, next the falling ſun, 

Long tracts of Ethiopian climates run: 

There a Maſſylian princeſs I have found, 
Honour*d for age, for magic arts renown'd ; 

Ih Heſperian temple was her truſted care; 
Jas ſhe ſupply d the wakeful dragon's fare. 
She poppy ſeeds in honey taught to ſteep, 
Reclaim'd his rage, and ſooth'd him into ſleep. 
dhe watch'd the golden fruit ; her charms unbind 
The chains of love, or fix them on the mind. 

She ſtops the torrents, leaves the channel dry; 
Repels the ſtars, and hack ward bears the ſky. 

The yawning earth rebellows to her call, | 
Pale ghoſts aſcend, and mountain aſhes fall. 
Witne's, ye pods, and thou my bett r part, 
How loth 1 ani to try this impious art! | 
Within the ſecret court, with ſilent care, 

EreQ a lotty pile, expos'd in air; 

Han: on the topmoſt part the Trojan veſt, 
Spoilo, arnes and preſents of my faithleſs gueſt. 
Next, under theſe, the bridal bed be placed, 
Where I my ruin in his arms embrac*d : 

All relics of the wretch are doom'sd to fire, 


For ſo the prieſteſs and her charms require. | 


Thus far ſhe ſaid, and farther ſpeec.. forbcars ; 
A mortal paleneſs in her face appears : 


Yet the miſtruſtleſs Anna could not find ? 
The ſecret funeral in theſe rites defign'd, 
Nor thought fo dire a rage poſſeſs d her mind. 
Unknowiny of a train conceal'd ſo well, 
She fear*d vo worſe than when Sichæus fell ; 
Therefore obeys, Tg fatal pile they rear 
Within tie ſecret court, expos'd in air. 
The cloven hoims and pines are heap'd on high; 
And garlands on the holiow ſpaces lie. 
Sad cypreſs, vervain, eugh, compoſe the wreath, 
And every baleful green denoting death. 
The queen, determin'd to the fatal deed, 
The ſpoils and ſword he left, in order ſpread : 
And the man's image on the nuptial bed. 

And now (the ſacred altars plac'd around) 
Tre priefteſs enters, with her hair unb ound, \ 
And tlirice invokes the powers below the ground. 
Night, Erebus, and Chaos, ſhe proclaims, 
And threefold Aecate, with her hundred names, 
And thre Dianas: next ſke ſprinkles ound, 


With ſeign'd Avernian drops, the hallow'd ground: 
Thy needful cares, fo near a hoſtile town, 
(Befet with focs? nor hear'ſt the weſtern gales 
; Invite thy paſſage, and infpire thy fail? 
She har bours in her heart a furious hate; 
3.nc thou ſhait find the dire effeQs too late; 
Fix'd on revenge, and obſtinate to de; 
Aatic twiftly herce, while thou hait power to fly. 
The ea w th ſhips will ſoon be coverꝰd o'er, 
Anc blazing nrebrards kindle all the ſhore. 
Prevent her rage, while night obſcutes the ſkies; 
And ſail before the purple morn ariſe. 
Who krows what hazards thy delay may bring? 
* (man's a various and a changetul thing. 
Tiwz Hermes in the Cream; then took his fliglit, 
Voft in ai unhen; and mix'd with night. 
Twice warn'd by the celeſtial meſſenger, 
The pious prince arcſic with haſty fear: 
Then ch his Crowiy tram without delay, 
Halle to your banks; your crooked anchors | 


Culls hoary ſimples, found by Phcoebe's light, 
With brazen fickles reap*d at noon of night. 
Then mixes haleful juices in the bow!, 
And cuts the forehead of a new born foal ; 
Robhing the mother's love. The deftin'd queen 
Ohicrves, atiftiog at the ritcs obſcene : 
A leaven'd cake in her devoted hands 
dne Lolds, and next the higheſt altar ſtands : 
Unc tender foot was ſhod, her other bare, 
Curt was her gathe: d govn, and loofe her hair. 
Thus Crefy'd, ſhe ſummon'd, with lier dying breath, 
he heavens and planers, conſ{c.ous of ler deatl.; 
An every power, if any rules above, 
Wiio minds, or who revenges, irjur*d love. 

"2 was dead of night, when weary bodies cloſe 
Their eyes in balmy ſleep and ſoſt repoir: 
The winds no jonget whiſper through the woods, 
Nor mwrmuring tides difturb the gentle floods. 
The ſtars in filent order mov'd around, 


And peace, with downy wings, was brocding on the! 
In ſpread your flying fails, and flag to ſea. 


ground, 


| 


The flocks and herds, and particolour'd fowl, 
Which haunt the woods, or ſwim the weedy pool, 
Stretch'd on the quiet carth ſecurely lay, 
Forgetting the paſt labours of the day. 

All elſe of nature's common giſt partake ; 
Unhappy Dido was alone awake. 

Nor ſleep nor eaſe the furious queen can find; 
Sleep fied her eyes, as quiet fled her mind. 
Deſpair, and rage, and love, divide her heart : 
Deſpair and rage had ſome, but love the greater 


Ther 2. ſaid within her ſecret mind: 
What ſhall Ido; what ſuccour can 1 find ? 
Become a ſuppliant to Hiarbas* pride, 

And take my turn, to court and be deny d 
Shall 1 with this ungrateful Trojan go, 
Forſake an empire, and attend a foe ? 

Himſelſ 1 refuged, and his train reliev'd ; 

'Tis true: but am I ſure to be recew'd? 
Can gratitude in Trojan ſouls have place 
Laomedon Mill lives in all his race 
Then, ſhall I ſeck alone the churliſh crew, 

And with my fleet their flying ſails purſue ? 
What force have I but thoſe, whom ſcarce beſore 
i drew re:uQant from their native ſhore ? 

Will they again embark at my defire, 

Once more ſuſtain the ſcas, and quit their ſecond 


Kerber with ſteel thy guilty breaft invade, 
And tale the ſortune thou thyſelf haſt made. 
Your pity, ſiſter, firſt ſeduc' u my mind; 

O feccnced too well what 1 deſign'd 
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[Theſe dear-bou>!:t pleaſures had I never known, 


Had 1 continued free. and ſtill my own; 
AvoiCing, love, I had not ſound deſpair : 


But ſhiar d, with ſavare beaſts, the common air; 


Like thema lonsly life 1 might have led, 
Not meurn'd the living, nor diſturb'd the dead. 


5 


Tie thoughts ſhe brooded in her anxious breaſt; 
On board, the Trojan iound more eaſy reſt. 
Refnlv*d to fail, in ſlet p he paſſ d the night; 

And crcer'd all things for his early flight. 


To wl:om once moe the winged god appears: 
His or mer youthful mien and ſhape he wears, 


And, with this rew alarm, javades his cars: 


Slecp'ſt thou, O poddeſs-torn,! and canſt thou 


| 


| 
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A god commands; he foo] before my fight; 

und urg'd us once again to ſpeedy fligin. 

0 ſacred power, what power ſor r thou art, 

To thy bleſs'd oi ders I retign my heart : 

Lead thou the way; protect thy Trojan bands; 

And proſper the Getign thy will comma de. 

He ſaid, and, drawing forth his flaming ſwo: 4, 

{iis thundering arm divides the many-twiitcd cord 

An emulating zcal infp'ires nis train; 

i hey run, they ſnatch; they tuſh into the main. 

With headlor:y hlaſte they leave the deſert ſhore ;, 

and bruſh the liquid feas with labouring oars. 

Aurora now had leit her ſafi ton bed, 

And beams ot early light the heavens o' erſpread, 

When from a tower the queen, with wakeful eyes, 

Saw day point upward tom the rofy ſkies: 

She look d to ſeaward, but the ſea way void, 

And ſcarce in ken the failing ſhips ceſcrs d: 

yung with deipite, and turious with dc} air, 

She ſtruck her trembling breaſt, and tore her hair 

Aud ſhall tu' ungrateful traitor go, ſhe taid, 

My land ſorſaken, and ny love b«tray'd ? 

Shall we not arm, not ruth from evcry fireet, 

To follow, ſink, and burn his pc:jur'd fleet? 

Haſte; haul my gallies out; purſue the foe : 

Bring flaming brands, ſet ſail, and ſwiftly row. 

W̃auat have I ſaid ? where am 17 Fury turns 

My brain, and my diiten per'd boſom bur. 

Then, when I gave my perion and my tlio e, 

This hate, this rage, lad buen more timely 1 own. 

See now the pionis'd faith, tlie vaunted u. me, 

Ine pious man, who, ruſhing through the e, 

Preſerv'd his gods, and to the Plirygian ſhore 

"Tie burden of hi, feeble father kore! 

] ſhould tinve torn vim picce-meal; ftrow'd in 
floods 

Nis ſcatter'd linibs, or leſt expoſed in woods: 

Deſtroy'd his friends and ſon ; anc, from the fire, 

Have ſet the reeking boy before ti. e fire. 

Events are doubtful which on battle wait; 

Yet where's the douht to ſouls ſec ure of lute ! 

Ji Tyrians, at their injur'd queen's coinmand, 

Had toſs'd their fires amid the Trojan baiid : 

At once extinguiih'd all the ſaĩthileſs name; 

and 1 myſelf, in venscance of ny 

Had fall'n upon the pads to mend the funeral 
flat:1c, f 

Thou ſon, vio vie ſt at once the world below, 

Tuou Juno, guardian ct the nuptial vow, 

"Thou tec e, hew en from thy cark abudes 3 

Ye ſuries, nends, and violater! ro: $, 

All powers invoH d with Dido's cCying breath, 

Attend er cue, and avenge bet 

Tf fo tic | alt tt, at tl I ,06* 7 ag 

ib ungratriol witty op: l- u . t 4 4 

Vet let a race Utiiaund, aunt haug et, , 

His peaceful entrance wth doe arms oppole g 

ppi wt uy bers mn ty Usb mild, 

Mis nen 64c0magc'd and hind expres 

let lum ici ſuccuour ſuc from piace to place, 

orm no bis fuhr, and lis fon's entrace; 

I'nit let him fee his tr, ds in battle Nain, 

nd their untimcly false lament in vain: 

Ind when, at length, tie cruel var 1 {ic Fe, 

On hard conditions may he buy is peur: 

e him then enjoy ſepreme co:, 

lt atk wn omy oy ome battle 
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Lor league, rt love, the haitile nations Know : 
| Now, and from hence in every future age, 
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Theſe are my prayers, and this my dying wil. : 
Ard you, my Ly rians, every curſe fulfil; 
Ferpetual hate, aud mortal wars proclaim 
Aan the jc, the people, and the name. 
il.cſc ęratetul offerings on my grave beftow, 


FEET ˙— *_ HOY 


When rage excites your arms, and ſtrength ſupplic 
the rage, 

Riſe forme 1venger of our Libyan blood; 

irh tire and ſword purſve the perjur d brood: 

Our arma, our ſeas, our ſhores oppos d to taeirs, 

And the ſame hate deſcend on all our heirs. | 
This ſaid, within her anxious mind the weighs 

The means of curting ſhort her odious days. 

Then to Sichæusꝰ nurſe ſhe briefly ſaid i 

(For when the left her country her's was dead”, 

Go, Parcs, call my Hfter ; let her care 

ſhe ſoiemn rites of ſacrifice prepare : i 
The ſhecp, and all the atoning offerings bring, 
Spr.nkling her houy trom e cryſtal tpring 
With I v.ng drops: then let her come, and 
With ſacred fillets bind thy hoary brow. 

Thus will I pay my vows to Stygian Jove, 

and end the ca: es of my d. ſaſtrous love. 
nen caſt the 'Vrojan image on the fue, 

And, as that burn», my paſſion ſhall expire. 
The nurſe moves onward, with officious care, 
nd all tne ſpeed her aged limbs can bear. 

;ut furious Dido, with dark thoughts involv'd, 
hook at tue migity miſchief the reſolv'd. 

v itt: livie ſpots ciltinguiſh'd was her face, 
ed were her rolling eyes, and diſcompos'd her pace: 
Giaſtly the gaz'd, with pain ſhe drew her breath, 
And ntvre ſhiver'd at approaching death. 

Then ſwiftly to the fatal place ſhe paſs'd, 
And mounts the tuneral pile, with furious haſte: 
Unſheaths tne ſword the - lett - "_ 
''xot for ſo dire an enterprize deſin'd). 
But when ſhe view'd — looſcly ſpread, 
Which once he wore, and ſaw the conſcious bed, 
She paus'd, and, with a figh, the robes embrac'd; 
Then on the couch her trembling body caſt, 
Repreſs'd the ready tears, and ſpoke her laſt : 
Dear pledges of my love, while heaven ſo pleas d, 
Receive a ſoul, of mortal anguiſh eas d: 
y fatal courſe is finiſh'd, and I go, 
A glorious name, among the ghoſts below. 
A ot, city by my hands is rais'd; 
„yumaion puniſh'd, and my lord appeas'd. 
"7. hat could my fortune hav: afford-4 more, 
Nad ti e falſe I trojan never touch'd my thore? 
hen kiſs'd the couch; and mutt 1 cir, ſhe ſaid, 
and wwreveng'd? us doubly to be deal! 

et ev n this death with plraſurt { recerve; 

Mm any terms, *tis better than to hve. —— 
u heſe { ames from far may the {alſe Trojan view; 
Theſe ! od. ni omen» his baſe flight purfie, 

Sue laid, and firu. K. con enter d in fer fide 
{The prin cing Nech, with ret EnH purple dd. 
Clogz'd ir the wound the cruel weapon ſtands: 
The ſpo tig bicod came fireaming on her hat. ds. 
Her tad attendant fee the deadly Nroke, 

and, with loud cis, the ſoun ling palace ſhock. 
Diftractel rom tue fetal fight they ned, 

and wont the toben the darnal rumour ſpread. 
hun from rigs ified cont the yell began, 
Kean ted thence f om ho ſe to off it ran: 


—— 
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The groans of men, with ſhricks, laments, and cries 
Of mixing women, mount the vaulted ſkies. 
Not leſs the clamour, than if ancient Tyre, 

Or the new Carthage, ſet by foes on fire, 

The rolling ruin, with their lov*d abodes, 
Involv'd the blazing temples of their gods. 
Her fiſter hears, and, furious with deſpair, 

She beats her breaſt, and rends her yellow hair: 
And, calling on Eliza's name aloud, 

Runs breathleſs to the place, and breaks the crowd. 
Was all that pomp 01 De for this prepar*d, ” 
Theſe fires, this foncral pile, theſe altars rea d 
Was all this train of plots contriv'd, faid ſhe, 

All only to deceive unhappy me ? 

Which is the worſt ? Did thou in death pretend 
To ſcorn thy fiſter, or delude ti friend? 

Thy ſummon'd fiſter, and thy friend, had come; 
One ſword had ſcrv*d us both, one comnioa tomb. 
Was I to raiſe the pile, the powers invoke, 

Not to be preſent at the fatal ſtroke ? 

At once thou liaſt de ſtroy d thyſelf and me; 

Thy town, thy ſenate, and thy colony 

Bring water, batlie the wound; while I in death 

Lav cloſe my lips to lier*z, and catch the flying breath. 
This faid, ſhe mounts the pile with cazcr haſte, 
And in her arms the gaſp nz queen embrac'd : 

Her temples chaf'd, and her own garments tore, 

To ſtaunch the ſtreamive | ivod; and cleanſe the gore. 
Thrice Dido try d to er drooping bead, 

And tainting three, fei! groveling on the hed. 

Thrice op'd her i eycs, and faw the light, 

But, having founa it, ficken'd at the fight, 

And clos'd her lids at laſt in enclefs night. 

Then Juno, grieving that ſhe ſhould ſuſtain 

A death fo lingering, and ſo full of pain, 

Sent Iris dowr., :o free her from the ſtrife 

Of labouring nature, and diſſolve her life. 

For, fince ſhe dy d, not doom'd by heaven's decree, 
Or her own crime, but human caſualty, 

And rage of love. that plung'd her in deſpair, 

The ſiſters hid not cut the ropmoſt hair, 

Which Proſerpine and they can only know, 

Nor made her ſacred to the ſhades below. 
Downward the various goddeſs took her flight, 
And drew a thouſand colours from the light: 

Then ſtood above the dying lover's head, 

And ſaid, I thus devote thee to the dead. 

This offering to tli* infernal gods I bear: 

Thus while ſhe ſpoke the cut the fatal hair: 
The ſtruggling ſoul was loos'd, and life diffolv'd 


in air, 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Exeas, ſcrting ſai from Aﬀric, is dris en, by a ferm, on 
the craft of &cily: <ohere he is hoſpitably received by 
tis friend Accſle, ting of part of e ifland, and bern 
of Trcjan fareniape He applies kinſelf to celebrate 
tie memery of his futf er with divine Hanns: and i- 
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cordingly inſtitutes ſurcra games, and appoints prizes 
for thoſe who ſhould conquer in them, While the cere- 
monies coc e performing, Juno ſends Tris to perſuade 
the Trojan women to burn the ſhips; wle, upon her 
infligation, jet fire to them, which burnt four, and 
wwould date conſumed the reſt, had not Jupiter, by a 
miraculous ſhower, cætinguſſhed it. Upon this 
7 the advice one 2 his generals, and a viſion of his 
ather, builds a city for the women, old men, and others, 
20 <vcre either unfic for war, or weary of the woyage, 
and ſails for Italy: Venus procures of Neptune a ſafe 
ge for him and all lis men, excepting only his 
fiior Palinurus, </.0 was unſorturately loſt. 


ANTIME the Trojan cuts his watery way, 
Fix'd on his voyage through the curling ſea: 
1 hen, caſting back his eyes, with dire amaze, 

Sees, on the Punic ſhore, the mounting blaze. 

The cauſe unknown ; yet his preſaging mind 

The fate of Dido from the fire divin'd : } 
He knew the ſtormy ſouls of woman kind, 

W hat ſccret ſprings their eager paſſions move, 

How capable of death for injur'd love. 

Dire augurics rom hence the Trojans draw, 

ill neither fires nor ſhining ſhores they ſaw. 

Now ſcas and ſkies their proſpect only bound, 

An empty ſpace above, a floating field around. 

Hut ſoon the heavens with ſhadows were o'erſpread; 
A ſwelling cloud hung hovering o'cr their head : 
Livid it Jook'd, the threatening of a form ; 

Then night and horror eccan's face deform. 

The pilot, Palinurus, cry'd aloud, 

What guſts of weather from that gathering cloud 
My thoughts prefage ! Ere yet the tempeſt roars 
Stand to your tackle, mates, and ſtretch your oars; 
Contract your ſwelling fails, and luff to wind: 

The trighted crew perſorm the taſk afſſign'd. - 

Nor can our ſhaken veſſels live at ſea ; 

Much leſs againſt the tempeſt force their way; 

"Tis fate diverts our courſe, and fate we muſt 


Then, to his fearleſs chief, Not heaven, ſaid he, 
Though Jove himſelf ſhould promiſe Italy, 
Can ſtem the torrent of this raging ſea! 

Mark how the ſhifting winds from weſt ariſe, 
And what collected night involves the ſkies ! 


ohey. 

Not far from hence, if 1 obſerv'd aright 

The ſourhing of the Nars, and polar light, 

Sicilia lies; whoſe hoſpitable ſliores 

In ſafety we may reach with ſtruggling oars 

| AEneas then reply'd, Tos fare I find, 

We ſtrive in vain againſt the ſeas and wind: 

Now ſhift your fails: what place can pleaſe ine 
more 

Than whar you promiſe, the Sicilian ſhore ; 


i Whoſe f: allow d earth Anciiiſcs* hones cor tains, 
And here a prince of Troj in lit ease reigrs ! 
| The courſe reſolv'd, beſort the weltern wind 
| They ſcud amain, and make the port afſizn'd 
| Mean time Accſtes, from a loſty and, 
Reheld the fleet deſcending on the land; 
And, not unmindſul of his ancient race, 
Down rom rhe cliff he ran with earner pace, 
And held tlie heroin a ſtrict embrace. 

Of a rough Libyan hear the ſpoils be wore x 
And either hand a pointed javelin bore. 

His mother was a dame of Dardan 5 ! ; 
745 fire Criniſius, a Sicilian flood; 
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He weicomes his returning friends aſhore 
With plenteous country cates, and homely ſtore. 


Now, when the following morn had chac'd away 


The flying ſtars, and light reſtor'd the day, 

Aneas call'd the Trojan troops around, 

And thus beſpoke them from a ring ground: 

Offspring of heaven, divine Dardanian race, 

The ſun revolving through th* ethereal ſpace, 

The ſhining circle of the year has fill'd, 

Jince firſt this iſle my father's aſkes held: 

Andnow the rifing day renews the year 

{A day for ever ſad, for ever dear). 

This would I celebrate with annual games, 

With giſts on altars pil'd, and holy flames, 

Though baniſh'd to Cetulia's barren ſands, 

Caught on the Grecian ſeas, or hoſtile lands: 

But ſince this happy ſtorm our fleet has driven 

Not, as I deem, without the will of heaven) 

Upon theſe fricndly ſhores and flowery plains, 

Which hide Anchiſes, and his bleſt remains, 

Let us with joy perform his honours due, 

And pray for proſperous winds, our voyaye to renew. 

Pray, that in towns and temples of our on, 

The name of great Anchiſes may be known, 

And yearly games may ſpread the god's renown. 

Our ſports, Aceſtes, of the J rojan race, 

Wich royal giits ordain d, is pleas d to grace: 

Tuo ſtecrs on every ſhip tie king beſtou s; 

His gods and ours ſhail ſhare your equal vows. 

Betides, if nine days hence, the roſy morn 

Shall, with uncioud=d liglit, the ſkies adorn, 

That day with ſolemn ſporrs I mcan to grace : 

Light gallies on the ſcas ſhall run a watery race. 

Some ſhall in ſwiftneſs fur the goal contend, 

And others try the twanging bow to hend: 

The Grong with iron gauntlets arm'd (hall ſtand, 

Oppos'd in combat on the yellow ſand. 

Let all be preſent at the games prepar'd, 

And joyful victors wait the juſt reward. 

But now aſſiſt the rites, with garlands crown*d; 

He ſaid, and firſt his brows with myrtle bound. 

Then Helymus, by his example led, 

And old Aceſtes, each adorn'd his head; 

Thus young Aſcanius, with a ſprightly grace, 

His temples ty'd, and all the Trojan race. 
ZEneas then advanc*d amidſt the train, 

By thouſands ſollow*'d trough the flowery plain, 

To great Ancliiſes? tomb: which, when he found, 

He pour'd to Bacchus, on the hallow'd ground, 

Two bowls of ſpariling wine, ot milk two more, 

und two from offer*d bulls of purple gore. 

with raſus then the ſ-pulchre he ſtrow'd; 

waits his fatuct's ghoſt neſpoke aloud: 

Hal, O ve holy mancs! hail again, 

Patcrnal aſhes, now review'd in vain ! 

The gods permitted not that you, with me, 

Should reach the promis'd ſhores of Italy; 

Or 'I'vher's flood. what Rood forc'er it he. 


Sexrce had he lnih'd, when, with ſpeckled pride, The common crew, with wreaths of poplar bouz''s, 


A ſerpent from the tonab began ro glice ; 
lis hugy bulk on ſeven high volumes ro!l'd ; 
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— the rifing altars, and around, 

The ſacred monſter ſhot along the ground; 

With harmleſs play amidſt the bowls lie paſs", 
And, with his lolling tongue, aſſay d the taſte: 
Thus fed with holy food, the wondrous gueſt 
Within the hollow tombretir*d to reſt. 

The pious prince, ſurpriz'd at what he view'e, 
The funeral honours with more zeal rencw'd : 
Doubtful) if this the placc's genius were, 

Or guardian of his father's ſepulchre. 

Five (leep, according to the rites, he ſlew, 

As many ſv-ine, and ſteers of ſable hue; 

Now generous wine he from the goblets pour'd, 

| And call'd his father's ghoſt, from hell reſtor'd. 
The glad attendants in long order come, 

Offering their giſts at great Anchiſes* tomb; 

Some add mort oxen ; ſome divide the ſpoil; 

| Some — the chargers on the graſſy ſoil ; 
Some blow the fares, and offer d entrails broil. 

| (ow came the day deſir d: the ſkies were bright 
' With rofy luſtre of the riſing light: 

; The bordering pcople, rouz'd by ſounding fame 

Of Trojan feaſts, and great Aceſtes' name, 

The crowded ſhore with acclamations fill, 

Part to hehold, and part to prove their ſxill. 

And firſt the gifts in public view they place, 
Green laurel wreaths, and palin (the victor's grace 
[Within the circle, arms and tri pods lie, 


Ingots of gold, and filver heap'd on hizh, 

And veſts embroider'd, of the Cyrian dye. 

, The trumpet's clangor then the ſeaſt proclaims, 
| And all prepare for their appointed games. 
Four gallies firſt, which equal rowers bear, 
Advancing, in the watery liſts appear. 

The ſpeedy Dolphin, that outſtrips the wind, 
Bore Mneftheus, author of the Memmian kind: 
Gyas the vaſt Chimzra's bulk commands, 
Which riſing like a towering city ſtands: 

Three Trojans tug at every labouring oar ; 


— 


— 


hree banks in three degrees the ſailors bore ; 

zeneath their ſturdy ſtro es the billows roar. 

'ergeſthus, who began the Seręian race, 

n the great Centaur took the leading place: 

Joanthus or the ſea- green Scylla ſtood, 

From whom Cluentius draws his Trojan blood, 
Far in the ſea, againſt the foaming hore, 

There ſtands a rock; the raging billows roar 

Above his head in ſtorms; but, when tis clear, 

Uncurl their ridey backs, and at his foot appear. 

In peace below the gentle waters run ; 

he cormorants above lie baſking in the ſun. 

On this the hero fix'd an oak in fight, 

The mark to guide the mariners ariglit. 

To hear wit! this, the ſeamen ſtretch their oars ; 

Then round the rock they ſteer, and feek the former 

thores. 
The lots decide their place: above the reſt, 
Each leader ſhining in his Tyrian veſt: 


——_— 


| Their temples crown, and ſhade their ſweaty brows. 
| Beſmear*d with oil, their naked ſhoulders ſhine: 


Liu was his breadth of back, but ftrcak'd with ſcaly, All take their ſeats, and wait the ſounding fizn. 


Id: 
Thus, ridige on his curls, he icem'd to paſs 
A rolling fire along, aid ſinge the graſs. 
More various colours through his body run, 
Than Iris, whea her bow imbibes the fan : 


They gripe their oars, and every panting breaſt 

Is rais'd by turns with hope, by turns with fear de · 
preis'd. 

The clangor of the trumpet gives the ſign ; 

At once they tart advancing in a line. 
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With ſhouts the ſailors rend the ſtarry ſkies ; 

Laſh'd with their oars, the ſmoky billows riſe; 

Sparkles the briny main, and the vex'd ocean 
fries. 

Exact in time, with equal ſtiokes they row: 

At once the bruſhing oars and brazen prow 

— waves, and ope the depths 
below. 


Not fiery courſers, in a.chariot race, 

Invade the field with half ſo ſwift a pace. 

Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 

The ſountine lah ; and, ert the ſtroke deſcends, 

Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. 

The partial crows their llopes and fears divide, 

And aid, with eager ſhouts, the favour'd fide. 

Cries, murmurs, clamours, with 2 mixing ſound, 

From woods to woods, from hills to hills rebound. 
amidtt the loud applauſes of the ſhore, 

Gyas ovtſtripp'd the reſt, and ſprung before; 

Cloanthus, better mann'd, puriu d him faſt ; 

But his o*ermaſted galley check'd his haſte. 

The Centaur, and the Dolphin bruſh the brine 

With equal oars, advancing, in a line: 

And row the mighty Centaur ſeems to lead, 

And now the ſpeedy Dolphin gets a-head: 

Now hoard to board the rival veſſels row; 
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Jin this our common intereſt, let me find 

That ſtrength of hand, that courage of the mind, 

As when you ſftemm'd the ſtrong Malzan flood, 

And o'er the Syrtes broken billows row'd. 

1 ſeek not now the foremoſt palm to gain; 

Though yet—Buc ah, that haughty wiſh is vain ! 

Let thoſe enjoy it whom the gods ordain. 

But to be laſt, the lags of all the race, 

Redecm yo rſcives and ne from that diſgrace. 

Now one and ail, they tug amain; they row 

At the tull ſtretch, and ſhake the brazen prow. 

The ſea heneath them inks: their labouring ſides 

Are ſwell'd, and ſweat runs guttering down in 
ricles. 

Chance aids their daring with unhop'd ſucceſs; 

Sergefthus, eager with his heak, to preſs 

Berwixt the rival galley and the rock, 

Shuts the unwicl4y Centaur in the lock. 

| The veſſul ſtruck; and, with the dreadful ſhock, 

Her oars ſhe ſhiver*d, and her head ſhe broke. 

The trembling rowers trom their banks ariſe, 

And anxious tor themſelves, renounce the prize. 

With iron poles they heave her off the ſhores ; 

And gather, from the ſea, their floating oars. 

| The crew of Mneſthevs, with elated minds, 

Urge their ſucceſs, and call the willing winds: 


The billows lave the ſkies, and ocean groans below. | Then ply the ir oars, and cut their liquid way 


They reach'd the mark : proud Gyas and his train 

In triumph rode the victors of the main: 

But ſteering round, he charg'd his pilot Rand 

More cloſe to ſhore, and ſkim along the ſand. 

Let others bear to ſca. Menztes heard, 

But ſecret ſhelves too cautiouſly he fear'd: 

And, fearing, ſought the deep; and {till aloof he 
itcer*d. 

With louder crics the captain call'd again; 

Bear to thie rocky ſhore, and ſhun the main. 

He ſpoke, and, ſpeaking at his ſtern, he faw 

The bold Cloanthus near the ſhelvings draw : 

Betwixt the mark and him the Scylla ood, 

And, in a cloſer compaſs, plow*d the floor! : 


Gyas blaſphem'd the gods, devoutly ſwore, 
Cry'd out for anger, and his hair he tore. 


In larger compaſs on the roomy ſea. 

As when the dove her rocky hold forſakes, 

{Rouz'd in a fright, her ſounding wings ſhe ſhakes, 

- | The cavern rings with clattering ; out ſhe flies, 
And leaves her callow care, and cleaves the ſkies; 

At firſt ſhe flutters; but at length ſhe ſprings 

To ſmoother flight, and ſhoots upon her wings; 

So Mneſtheus in the Dolphin cuts the ſea, 

And, fiying with a force, that force affiſts his 

way. 

Sergeſthus in the Centaur ſoon he paſs'd, 

Wedeg'd in the rocky ſhoals, and ſticking faſt. 

In vain the victor he with cries implores, 

And practiſes to row with ſnatter'd oars. 


he ſhip without a pilot yields the prize. 


He paſs'd the mark, and whecling got before: { Then Mneſtheus bears with Gyas, and out flies: 


Mindleſs of others lives (fo high was grown 

His riſing rage) and careleſs of his own, 

The trembling dotard to the deck he drew, | 
And hoiſted up, and over-board he threw : 

This done lie ſciz'd the helm, his fcllow-s cheer'd, 
Turn'd ſhort upon the ſhelves, and madly ſteer'd. 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 


Clogg'd with his clothes, and cumber d with his 


years: 
Now dropping wet, he climbs the cliff with pain; 
The crowd, that ſaw him fall, and float again, 
Shout from the diſtant ſhore, and loudly laugh'd, 


Unvanquifh'd Scylla row alone remains ; 

Her he purſues, and all his vigour ſtrains. 

Shouts from the favouring multitude ariſe, 

Applauding echo to the ſhouts replies; 

Shouts, 1 and applauſe, run rattling through 
the ſkies, 

Theſe clamours with diſdain the Scylla heard, 

Much gruig'd the praiſe, but more the robb'd re- 
ward : 


Refolv'd to hold thei: own, they mend their pace; 
All ohſtinate to die, cr gain the race. 


Rais'd with ſucceſs, the Dolphin ſwiftly ran 
(For they can conquer who believe they can): 


To ſee his heaving breaſt diſgorge the briny draught. Both urge their oars, and fortune both ſupplies, 


The following Centaur, and the Do!phin's crew, 
Their vaniſh*d hopes of victory renew: 

While Gyas lags, they kindle in the race, 

To reach the mark: Sergeſthus takes the place: 
Mneſtheus purſues ; and, while around they wind, 
Comes up, not kalf his galley's length behind. 
Then on the deck amidft his mates appear d, 

And thus their drooping courages he chear'd: 

My friends, and HeQor's ſollowers heretofore, 
Lxert your vigour; tug the labouring oar; 


Stretch to your ſtrokes, my ſtill unconquer'd crew, 


Wiom from the flaming walls of Troy I drew, 


And both perhaps had ſhar'd an equal prize: 
When to the ſeas Cloanthus holds his hands, 
And ſuccour from the watery powers demands; 
Cods of the liquid realms, on which I row, 

It, giv'n by you, the laurel bind my brow, 
Aſſiſt to make me guilty of my vow. | 
A ſnow-white bull ſhall on your ſhore be Alain, 
His offer*d entrails caſt into the main : 

And ruddy wine, from golden goblets thrown, 
Your graceful gift and my return tha!l own. 
The choir of nymphs, and Phorcus from below, 
With virgin Panopea, heard his very; 
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And old Portunos, with his breadth of hand, 

Puſh'd on, and ſped the galley to the land. 

Swift as a ſhaſt, on winged wind, ſhe flies; 

_ And, darting to the port, obtains the prize. 

The herald ſummons all, and then proclaims 

Cloanthus conqueror of the naval 

The prince with laurel crowns the victor's head, 

And three fat ſteers are to his veſſel led; 

The ſhip's reward : with generous wine beſide, 

And ſums of filver, which the crew divide. 

The leaders are diftinguiſh'd from the reſt, 

The victor honour d with a nobler vet : 

Where gold and purple ſtrive in equal rows, 

And needle-work its happy coſt beftows. 

There, Ganymede is wrought with living art, 

Chacing through Ida's groves the trembling hart ; 

Breathleſs he ſeems, yet cager to purſue: 

When from aloft deſcends, in open view, 

The bird of Jove; and, ſouſing on his prey, 

With crooked talons bears the boy away. 

In vain, with lifted hands and gazing eyes, 

His guards behold him ſoaring through the ſkies, 

And dogs purſue his flight, with imitated cries. 
Mneſthcus the ſecond victor was declar*d ; 

And fummon'd there, the ſecond prize he ſhar'd. 

A coat of mail, which brave Demoleus bore, 

More brave /Eneas from his ſhoulders tore, 

In ſingle combat on the Trojan ſhore. 

This was v:dain'd for Mneſtheus to poſſeſs, 

In war for his deſence; for ornament in peace: 

Rich was the giſt, and glorious to behold; 

But yet, ſo ponderous with its plates of gold, 

That ſcarce two ſervants could the weight ſuſ- 


; 


tain, 
Yet, loaded thus, Demoleus o'er the plain 
Purſued, and liglitly ſeiz d the Trojan train. 
The tuird ſucceeding to the laſt reward, 
Two goodly bowls of maſſy filver ſnar' d; 
With figures prominent, and richly wrought, 
And two brafs cauldrons from Dodona 

Thus, all rewarded by the hero's hands, 
Their conquering temples hound with purple bands 
And now Sergeſthus, clearing from the rock, 
Brought back his galley, ſhatter*d with the ſhock. 
Forlorn ſhe look*d, without an aiding car, 
And, hooted by the vulgar, made to ſhore. 
A: when a ſnake, ſurpriz'd upon the road, 
Is cruſh'd athwart her body by the load 
Of heavy wheels; or with a mortal wound 
Her belly bruis'd, and trodden to the ground, 
In vain, with looſen'd curls, ſhe crawls along, 
Yet fizrce above, ſhe brandiſhes her tongue: 
Glares with her eyes, and briſtles with her ſcales, 
But, groveling in the duſt, her parts unſound ſhe 

trails ! | 

So ſlowly to tlie port the Centaur tends, 
But what ſhe wants in oars with ſails amends: 
Yet, for his galley ſav'd, the grateful prince 
Is pleas'd th* unhappy chief to recompenſe. 
Pholoe, the Cretan ſlave, rewards his care, 
Be2vteous herſelf, with lovely twins, as fair. 
From thence his way the Trojan hero bent, 
Ioto the neighbouring plain, witn mountains pent, 
Whoſe ſides were ſhaded with ſurrounding wood: 
Full in the midſt of this fair valley ſtood 
A native tlicatre, which rifing flov!, 
By juſt degrees, o erlook d the ground below. 
ich on a ſylvan throne the leader fate, 
A numnsous train attend in ſolemn ſtate ; 
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Here thoſe, that in the rapid courſe delight, 
Deſire of honour and the prize invite: 
The rival runners without order land, 
The Trojans, mix'd with the Sicilian band. 

Firſt Niſus with Euryalus appears, ky 


Euryalus a boy of blooming years ; 
With ſprightly grace, and equal beauty crown'd: 
Niſus, for (friendſhip to the youth renown'd. 
Diores next, of Priam's royal race, 

Then Salius, join'd with Patron, took their place: 
But Patron in Arcadia had his birth, 

And Salius his from Acarnanian earth. 

Then two Sicilian youths, the names of theſe 
Swift Helymus, and lovely P 

Both jolly huntſmen, both in foreſt bred, 

And owning old Aceſtes for their head. 

With ſeveral others of iznobler name, 

Whom time has not deliver'd o'er to fame. 

To theſe the hero thus his thoughts explain d: 
In words, which gencial approhation gain'd: 
One common largeſs is for all defign'd ; 

The vanquiſh'd and the victor ſhall be join'd. 
Two darts of poliſh's ſteel and Gnoſſian wood, 

A filver ſtudded ax alike beſtow*d. 

The foremoſt three have olive wreaths decreed ; 
The firſt of theſe obtains a ſtately ſteed 

Adorn'd with trappings ; and the next in fame, 
The quiver of an Amazonian dame, 
With ſeather d Thracian arrows well ſupply'd; 
A golden belt ſhall gird his manly fide, 

Which with a ſparkl:ng diamond ſhall he ty'd: 
The third this Grecian helmet ſhall content, 

He ſaid: to their appointed baſe they went: 
With beating hearts th* expected fign receive, 
And, ſtarting all at once, the barrier leave. 
Spread out, as on the winged winds, they flew, 
And ſeiz'd the diſtant goal with greedy view. 
Shot from the crowd, ſwift Niſus all o'er-paſs'd; 
Nor ſtorms, ror thunder, equal half his haſte. 
The next, but though the next yet far disjoin'd, 
Came Salius, and Euryalus behind ; 

Then Helymus, whom young Diores ply'd, 
Step after ſtep, and almoſt ſide by fide : 

His ſhoulders preſſing, and in longer ſpace — 
Had won, or left at leaſt a dubious race. l 
Now ſpent, the goal they almoſt reach at laſt; 
When eager Niſus, hapleſs in his haſte, 

Slipp'd firſt, and, flipping fell upon the plain, 
Soak'd with the blood of oxen newly lain: 

The careleſs victor had not mark*d his way; 

But, treading where the treacherous puddle lay, 
His heets flew up; and on the graſſy floor, 

He fell, beſmea1'd with filth and holy gore. 

Not mindleſs then, Euryalus, of thee, 

Nor of the ſacred bonds of amity, 

He ſtrove th' immediate rival's hope to croſs, 

And caught the ſoot of Salius as he roſe : 

So Salius lay extended on the plain; 

Euryalus ſprings out, the prize to gain, 

And leaves the crowd: applauding peals attend 
The victor to the goal, who vanquiſh'd by his 
friend, 

Next Helymus, and then Diores came, 

By two misfortunes made the third in fame. 

But Salius enters; and, exclaiming loud 

For juſtice, deafens and diſturbs the crowd : 
rges his cauſe may in the court be heard; 


| 


And pleads, the prize is wrongfully conferr d. 


%. 
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Bot favour for Euryalus appears ;  |Reproach'd Entellus thus, who ſate befide, _ 

His blooming beauty, with his tender years, And heard, and ſaw unmov'd, the Trojan's pride : 

Had brib'd the judges for the promis'd prize; Once, but in vain, a champion of renown, 

Befides, Diores fills the court with crics : do tamely can you bear the raviſh'd crown ? 
Who vainly reaches at the laſt reward, A prize in triumph, borne before your ſight, 

If the firſt palm on Salius be conferr'd. And ſhun for fear the danger of rhe fight; 

Then thus the prince: Let no diſputes ariſe: Where is our Eryx now, the boaſted name, 

Where fortune plac'd it, 1 award the prize: The god who taught your thundering arm the 

But fortune's errors give me leave to mend, game ? 

At leaſt to pity my deſerving friend. Ichere now your baffled honour, where the ſpoil 

He ſaid: and, from among the ſpoils he draws That fill'd your houſe, and fame that fill'd our 

Ponderous with ſhaggy mane and golden paws) iſle ? 

A lion's hide, ro Salius this he gives ; Entellus, thus: My foul is ſtill the ſame; . 

Niſus with envy ſees the gift, and grieves. Unmov'd with fear, and mov'd with martial fame : 

If fuch rewards to vanquiſh'd men are due, But my chill blood is curdled in my veins, 

He ſaid, and falling is to riſe by you, And ſcarce the ſhadow of a man remains. 

What prize may Niſus frem your hounty claim, Oh, could 1 turn to that fair prime again, 

Who merited the firſt rewards and fame ? That prime, of which this boaſter is ſo vain ! 

In falling, both an equal fortune try d; The brave who this decrepit age defies, 

Would fortune for my fall ſo well provide Should feel my force, without the promis'd prize. 

With this he pointed to his face, and ſhow* He ſaid, and, rifing at the word, he threw 

His hands, and all his habit ſmear'd with blood. Two porderous gauntlets down, in open view; 

Th indulgent father of the people ſmil'd, Gauntlets, whith Eryx wont in fight to wield, 


And cavs'd to be produc'd an ample ſhield And ſheath his hands with in the liſted field. 
Of wondrous art, by Didymaon wrought, With fear and wonder ſeiz'd, the crowd beholds 
Long ſince from Neptune's bars in triumph brouglu. The gloves of death, with ſeven diftinguiſh'd folds 


This giv'n to Niſus, he divides the reſt; Of tour! bull hides; the ſpace within is ſpread 
And equal juſtice, in his gifts expreſ d. With non, or with loads of heavy lead. 
The race thus ended, and rewards beſtory'd, Dares himſelf was daunted at the ſight, 


Once more the prince beſpeaks the attentive cro:vd : Renounc'd his challenge, and refuſ'd to fight. 
If there be here, whoſe dauntleſs courage dare Aſtouſh'd at their weight the hero ſtands, 


In gauntlet fight, with Lmbs and body bare, And pois'd the ponderous engines in his hancs. 

His oppoſite ſuſtain in open view, What had your wonder, faid Entellus, been, 

Stand forth the champion, and the games rene . Had you the gauntlets of Alcides ſeen, 

Two prizes I propoſe, and thus divide; Or view'd the ſtern debate on this unhappy 

. „ 

Sha ie portion of the conquering chief; e whic r, yo'r bore, 

A _— and helm ſhall chear the loſer*s grieſ. Scill mark*d with * _ — —— gore. 

Then haughty Dares in the lifts appears; With theſe he long ſuſtain'd th* Herculian arm; 

Stalking E firides, his head ms bears: And theſe I wielded while my blood was warm: 

His nervous arms the weighty gauntlet wield, This languiſh'd frame while better ſpirits fed, 

And loud applauſes echo through the field. Ere age unſtrung my nerves, or time o erſno d my 

Dares alone in combat us'd to ſtand, | E2 head. 

The match of mighty Paris hand to hand; But. if the challeneer theſe arms refuſe, 

The ſame at Hector's funerals undertook And cannot wield their weight, or dare not uſe ; 

Gizantic Bures, of th' Amician ſtock; if great ZEneas and Aceftes join 

And, by the ſtroke of his refiſtleſs hand, In his requeſt, theſe gauntlets I refign : 

C 
ares was; uc rode along n m leave 2 

And drew the wonder of the gazing throne This ſaid, Entellus for the ſtriſe prepares; 


His lifted arms around his head he throws ; Compos*d of mighty bones and brawn he ſtands, 
And deals in whiſtling air his empty blows. A goo2ly towering object on the ſands. 
His match is ſought; but through the trembling Then juſt Eneas equal arms ſupply'd, 

b Which round their ſhoulders to their wriſts the) 


His brawny back, and ample breaſt he ſhows; Stript of his quilted coat, hs body bares: 


Not one dares anſwer to the proud demand. ty'd; 

Preſuming of his force, with ſparkling eyes, Both on the tiptoe ſtand, at ſull extent; 

Already he devours the promis'd prize. Their arms aloit, their bodies inly bent; 

He claims the bull with awleſs inſolence; Their heads from aiming blows they bear aſar; 

And, having ſeiz'd his horns, accoſts the prince; With claſhing gauntlets then provoke the wat. 

If none my matchleſs valour dare oppoſe, Orc on his youth and pliant limbs relies; 

How long ſhall Dares wait his daſtard fors ? One on his finews and his giant ſize. 

Permit me, chief, permit without delay, The laſt is ſtiff with age, his motion flow, 

To lead this uncontended gift away. He heaves for breath: he ſtaggers to and fro; 

The crowd aſſents; and, with redoubled cries, And clouds of i\Tuing ſmoke his noſtrils loudly 

For the proud challenger demands the prize. blow. 
Aceſtes, fir'd with juſt diſdain, to ſce Yet, equal in ſncceſs, they ward, they ſtrike; 

The palm uſurp'd without a victory, Their ways are different, but cheir art alike, 
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Nefore, behind, the blows are dealt; around 

heir hollow fides the rattling thumps reſound: 

A ftorm of ſtrokes well meant with fury flies, 

And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes: 

Nor always errs; for oft the gauntlet draws 

A ſweeping ſtroke, along the crackling jaws. 

Heavy with age, Entcllus ſtands his ground, 

But, with his warping body, wards the wound: 

His hand and watchful eye keep even pace ; 

While Dares traverſes, and ſhitts his place; 

And, like a captain, who beleaguers round 

Some ſtrong-built caſtle, on a riſing ground, 

Views all th* approaches with ohſerving eyes, 

This, and that other part, in vain he tries; 

And more on induſtry than force relics. 

With lands on high, Entellus threats the foe ; 

But Dares wa; ch'd the mot on from below, 

And ſlipt aſi de, and ſhunn'd the long-deſcend- 
ing blow. | 

Entellus waſtes his forces on the wind; 

And thus deluded of tie ſtroke dengn'd. 

Headlong and heavy fell: his ample hreaſt, 

And we.zhty limbs, his ancient mother preſs d. 

So falls a hollow pine, that long had food 

On Ida's height, or Erymanrhus* wood, 

Torn from the roots: the ditt: ing nations riſe, 

And ſheuts, and mingied murmurs, tend the 

Ace ſtes runs, with cager tanfte, to raiſe 

The fall'n companion of his youthtul days : 

Davntleſs he roſe, and to the ncht return d, 


; 


With ſhame his glowing checks, his eyes with fury 


burn'd : 
Diſ lain une conſcious virtue ſir'd lis breaft, 
Ant, wit! redoubled ſoroe, his foc he preſo'd. 
He las on load with either hand, amain, 
And headlong drives the Trojan o'er the plain, 
Nor ſtop-, nor ſtays ; nor reit ror breath allows, 
But ſtorms of Nrokes deſcend about his brows ; 
A ratthng tempeſt; and à hail of blo'vs. 


Of wounds, commands the combatants to ceaſe; 
And bounds Entelius* wrath, and bid; te peace. 
Firit to the Trojan, ſpent wit! toil, he came, 
And ſoot i'd his ſorrow for the ſuff<r'd frame. 
What fury ſeiz'd my friend? the gods, ſaid he, 
To him propitious, and averſe to tes, 
Have viv*n his arm ſuperior force to thing; 
"Tis madneſs to cantead with ſtreneth d. vine. 
The gaunt!et fizht thus ended, from the ſhore 
His faithful friends unhappy Dares lore : 
His mouth and noſtrils pour'd a puarpl: food : 
Anu poun:!ed tect came ruſhing with his Hoe. 
Faintly he ſtacger'd through the hifing thirong; 
An. hung his head, and trail'd his legs ziong. 
The ſword and c iſque are carry'd by lis train; 
But with his foe the palm and ox remn'n. 

The champion, then, before ZEnca; came: 
Proud of nis prize, but prouder of his ta n: 
G goddeſs.born ! and you Dardanian hof. 
Mark with attention, and for give my boat: 
Learn what I was, by what remains; ant know 
From what impending fate, vou ſav*d my toc. 
Sternly he ſpoke; and then confronts the bull; 
And, on lis ample forehead, aimins fall, 
The deadly itrote deſcending, pierc'd tio fevll. 


ground, 
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Then thus. In Dares” ſtead I offer this ; 

Eryx, accept a nobler ſacrifice : 

T ake the laſt giſt my wither'd arms can yield; 

Thy gauntlets I refign, and here renounce the field. 
This done, Acncas orders, for the cloſe, 

The ſtrife of archers with contending bows. 

The maſt, Sergeſthus* ſhatter'd galley bore, 

With his own hands he raiſes on the ſhore ; 

A fluttering dove upon the top they tie, 

The living mark at inch their arrows fly. 

The rival archers in a line advance; 

Their turn of ſhooting to receive from chance. 

A helmet holds their names The lots are drawn, 

On the firſt ſcroll was read Hippocoon : 

The people ſhout ; upon the next was ſound 

Young Mneſtheus, late with naval honours crown'e: 

The third contain'd Eurytion's noble name, 


ſkics. 


| 


But now the prince, who ſaw the wild increaſe 
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Down drops the beat; nor needs the ſecond wound; 
Put ſprawis in pangs of death, and ſpurns th. 


| Thy brother, Pandarus, and next in fame: 
Whom Pallas urg'd the treaty to cenfound, 

| inal ſent among the Greeks a feather'd wound. 
Aceſtes in the bottom lat remain'd; 

Whom not his age from youthful ſports reſtrain'd. 
oon all with vizour bend their truſty bows, 
And, from the quiver, each his arrow choſe: 
Hippocoon's was the firſt: with forceful ſway 
It flew, and, whizzing, cut the liquid way. 

Fix'd in the maſt the ſeather'd weapon itant's; 
The fcarfui pigeon fiutters in her bands; 

And the tree trembled; and the ſhouting cries 
Of the »leas'd le rend the vaulted ſkies. 

Then Mneitheus to the head his arrow drove, 
With lifted eyes, and took his aim above; 
' But ma le a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove. 
Vet miſs'd ſo narrow, that he cut the cord 
Which ſaſten'd, by the ſcot, the flitting bird. 
Tune captive thus releas'd, away ſhe flies, 
And beats, with clapping wings, the yielding ikics. 
| His bow a!rcady bent, Eurytion ſtood, 

And, having firſt invok'd his brother god, 

His winged ſhaft with eager haſte he ſped; 

Ihe fatal meſſage reacli'd her as ſhe Hed : 

She leaves her life alot: ſhe ſtrikes the ground, 

And renders back the weapon in the wound. 

' AcoNſez, grudging at his lot, remains 

 Wiri.out a prize to gratify his pains. 

; Vet ſhooting upward, ſends his ſſaſt, to ſhow 

' An archer's art, and borſt his twangirg how. 
Tlie ſeather'd arrow gave a dire portent: 

Inch latter augurs judge from tlus event. 
Cha. “d by the ſpeed, it fir'd; and, as it flew, 
trail of following Names aſcending drew: 

indling they mount, and mark the ſhiny way 

' Acroſs the ſkies, as falling meteors play, 

And vanith into wind, or in a blaze decay. 

The Trojans and <icilians wildly tare ; 

und, trerabling, turn their wonder into prayer. 

The Dardan prince put on a ſmiling face, 

undd Nrain'd Aceſtes witli a cloſe embrace: 

Then, honouring him with gifts above the reſt, 
| Turn'd the bad omen, nor his fears conſcſs' d. 
The gocls, ſaid hie, this miracle have wrought; 
| And order'd yon the prize without the lot. 
Accept this goblet rough with figur'd gold. 
\Waich Thracian Cifſcus gave my fire of old: 
nis pledge of ancient araity receive, 
lich to my ſecond fire 1 juſtly give. 


; 


- He ſaid, and, with the trumpet's chearſul ſounc, 


i;oclaim'd him vigor, and with laurel crown'd- 
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Kor good Eurytion en'y'd him the prize; 

Though he trans fix d tae pigeon in the tkies. 

Who cut the line, with ſecond gifts was grac'd ;. 

The third was lus, whoſe arrow pierc'd the maſt. 

he chief. before the games were wholiy done, 

Call'd Periphantes, tutor to his fon , 

And whiſper'd thus: With fpced Afcanivs find, 

And if his cii!-lith troop he ic joinn'd, 

On torſe-back let him grace his grandtirc's day: 

And lead his equals arni'd in jaſt array. 

He ſaid, and, calling out, the cirque he clears : 

The c:owd withdraz-n, an open plain appcars. 

And now the noble youths, of form divine, 

Advance be ore their fathers in a linc : 

The riders grace the ſlecds; the ſtecds wit!, 
glory thine. 

Thus marching on, in military pride, 

Shouts ol applauſe reſound from e ro fide. 

Their caſques, adorn'd with lautel wieaths, they 
Var, 

Each brandiſhing aloft a cornel ſpcar. 

Some at their backs their gilded quivers bore; 

Their chains of burniſh'd gold hung town before : 

Three gracctul t;oops they forn,'d upon the 


green; 

Three graceful leaders at their head were ſeen ; 

Twelve foilow'd every Ciiizf, and leſt a ſpac: 
between. | 

Tuc firſt zourg Prizm led; © lovely hoy, 

Whoſe grande was th' unhappy king of Troy: 

His race, in after-ti ns, was known to fame, 

New honours adding to the Latian nanic ; 

And well the royal boy his Thracian ſtced 
hecame 

White were tlie fetlocks of his ſeet before, 

And on his front a ſnowy Rar he tore : 

Then heauteous Atis, With ;{itus bred, 

Of equal age, the ſecond ſquagron jc4. 

The ſaſt in order, but the firſt in place, 

Fuft in the lovely features of his face, 

Rode iair Aſcanius on a ner ttced, 

Queen Dico's gift, ana of the 1 yriar, breed. 

Sure courſcrs for the reft tlie king oda, 

Win golden hits acorn'd, and purple reins. 

Thc pleas'd ſpectators pcals of ſhouts renew, 
And all tue parents in the cluldren view : 
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And, as the Cretan labyrinth of old, 

With wandering ways, and many a winding ſold. 
Involv'd the weary feet, wit; out redreſs, 

In a round error, which deny'd recel:; 

So fought tlie l rojan boys in warlike play, 
Turn'd, and return'd, and ſtill a different way. 
Tuus dolphins, in the deep, each other chace, 

In circles, when they ſwim around the watery race. 
This came, tle carouſals, Aſcanius taught ; 
And, buiiding Alba, to the Latins brought. 
Shew'd want tie learn'd: the Latin fires impart, 
o their ſeccceding ſons, the grageſul art: 


From theſe imperial Rome receiv*d the game; 


lach '7ro;, the youths the Trojan troop, they 
name. 

Thus far the ſacred ſports they celeb. ute: 

Tut i oitunc ſoon teſum'd her ancie it hate: 

For while they pay the dead nis annual dues, 

Thoſe envy'd rites Saturnian Juno views ; 

ind ſends the goddeſs of the varions vow, 

o try new methods of revenge beo: 

Supplies the winds to wing her airy way; 

Where in tne port ſecure the navy lay. 

Swiitly fair Iris down her arch deſcends; 

And, undifcern'd, her fatal voy age ends. 

de ſaw the gathering crowd; and gliding thence, 

he deferr ſhare, and fleet without deſence. 

Lic Troan mations on the iands alone, 

With nales and tcars, Anchiſcs' death bemaan. 


hen, turning to the fea the. r Wetping eee. 

ler pity to themſelves, renews their cries. 

Alas! ſaid one, wit oceans yet rein 

For us to fail; what labours to ſuſtair ! | 

All take the word; ànd, with a general groan, 

Imp.ore the gods for peace; and places oi tu. 
own, 

The goddeſe, great in miſchicf, views their pain 

And, ina w03:an's form, lier heavenly limbs 
trains. 

In face and mape, old Beroz the became, 

Doriciys* wite, a venerable dame; 

Once he'd with riches, and a mother's name. 

Ti1w3 chane'd, amivit the crying crowd ſhe 1an. 

Mix'd with the matrons, d theſe werds began: 

0 wreicted we, whom not the Grecian power, 

Nor flames deftroy'd, in Troy's unhappy hour! 


{AJ 


Their make, tlieir motions, and their ſprightly; © w:etchet we, reſerv'd by cruel fare, 


grace: 
And hopes and fears alternate in their ſace. 

Tl unfledg'd commanders, and their martial 

train, | 

Firſt make the circuit of the ſandy plain, 
Around their fires: and, at th* appuinted ſign, 
Draven up in beauteous order, form a line 
Tie ſecond ſignal founds : the troop divides 


Zeyord the ruins ot the finking ſtate ! 
Now ſeven evolving years are wholly run, 


» >1nce this improſperous voyage we begun 


Since toſs'd from ſhores to ſhores, 1:0m 
lands, 

[nloſnitable rocks and barren ſands ; 

Wandering in exile, through the ſtormy fea, 

We fearci in vain for flying Italy. 


Ind 1 


Is tae diſtinguiſh'd parts, itu three diſtinguiſſ. d. Now cait by fortune on this kindred land, | 


guides. 
Again they cioſe, and once again d.-join, 
In troop to troop oppos d. and line to line. 
They meet, they wheel, they t!row their darts afar 
With harmleſs rage, and well-diſſembled war, 
Then in a round the mingled bones run; 
Flying they foilow, and purſuing hun. 
Broken they break, and rallying, they renew 
In other forms the military thew. 
At laſt, in order, undiſcern'd they join; 
Ard march together, in a friendly line. 


| 


- 


Vhat ſhould cur reſt, and riung walls with- ; 
tand; : 
ur hinder here to fix our baniſh'd band? \ 
O, country loſt! and gods rect e:1'd in vain, 

if ſtul in endleſs ex:le we remain! 

S al we no more the j rojan was renew, 

n ſtreams of ſeme d. ſſembled Simons view? 
Haſte, join with ne, t. unhappy fleet conſume 
Ca Tandra vids, and I declare ner doom. 

In ſleep 1 ſaw her; ſhe ſupply'd my hands 

{For this 1 more than dreamt) with flaminęg braut. 
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With theſe, 9 theſe wandering ſhips deſ- ) ,Down to the keels, and upward to the fails, 


Theſe are your fatal ſeats, and this your Troy. 
- ime calls you now, the preciovs hour employ. 
Slack not the good preſage, whilc heaven inſpires 

Our minds to dare, and gives the ready fires. 

ger Neptune's altars miniſter tneir brands; 

The god is pleas d; the god ſupplies our hands. 
Then, from the pile, a flaming fir ſhe drew, 
And, toſe'd in air, amidſt the gallics threw. 


'the fire deſcends, or mounts ; but ſtill prevails : 
Nor buckets pour'd, nor ſtrength of human hand, 
Can the victorious element withſtand. 

The pious hero rends his robe, and throws 

To heaven his hands, and with his hands his vows : 
O Jove, he cry'd, if prayers can yet have place; 
if thou abhorr*ſt not all the Dardan race; 


If gods are gods, and not invok'd in vain; 


Wrapp'd in amaze, the matrons wildly ſtare : 
Then Pyrgo, reverenc'd for her hoary hair, 
Pyrgo, the nurſe of Priam's numerous racc, 
No FEeroe this, though ſhe belies her fact: 
hat terrors from her frowning front ariſe ; 


If any ſpark of pity ſtill remain ? 
Yet ſpare ttic relics of the Trojan train. 


| Yet from the flames our burning veſſels free: 


Or let thy fory fall alone on me. 


| At this devoted head thy thunder throw, 


And ſend the willing facrifice below. 


Echo! a goddeſs in her ardent eyes | Scarce had he ſaid, when ſouthern ſtorms ariſe ; 


What 11ys around her heavenly face are ſcen, 
Hark her majeſtic voice, and more than mortal 
mien 

Beroe but now I left; whom, pin'd with pain, 

Her age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain. 

She ſaid ; the matrons, ſeiz d with new amaze, 

Roll their malignant eyes, and on the navy gaze: 
They fear, and hope, and neither obe y: 

They hope the fated land, but fear the fatal way. 

The goddeſs, having done her taſk below, 

Mounts up on equal wins, and bends her painted 

how. 

truck wich the fight, and ſeiz'd with rage Civinc, 
ne matrons proſecute their mad deſign: 

they ſhriek aloud, they ſnatch, with impious hands, 
"The 1001 of altars, firs, and flaming brands. 

Green bougis, and faplings, mingled in their haſte ; 
And ſmoking torches on the ſhips they caſt. , 

The flame, unſtopp'd at firſt, mere fury gains; 
And Vulcan rides at large with looſen'd :cirs : 
Triumphant to the painted ſterns he ſoars, 


From pole to pole tio forky lightning flies; 

Loud rattling ſhakes the mountains and the plain; 

| Heaven belles downward, and deſcends in rain; 
Whole ſlicets of water from the clouds are ſent, 
Which, 3 through the planks, the flames pre- 


And top watts ſour ſhips alone 

Burn to tlic waſte, and for the fleet atone. 

But doubtſul theughts the hero's heart divide; 

If he ſhoul4 ſtul in Sicily refide, 

Forgetſal of his fates ; or tempt the main, 

In hope the promis'd Italy to gain. 

Then Nautes, old and wiſe, to whom alone 

The will of heaven by Fallas was fore-ſhown ; 

Vers'd in portents, experienc'd and infpir*d 

To tell events, and what the Fates requir'd : 

Thus while he ſtood, to neither part inclin'd, 

Wich chearful words reliev*d his labouring mind: 
O goddeſ;-born, refgn'd in every * 

With patience bear, with prudence 

By ſuffering well, our — we ſu 


And ſeizes in his way the banks and crackling Fly when ſhe Deer 85 and — 


oars. 

Eumelus wes the firſt the news to bear, 

While yet they crowd the rural theatre. 

Then what they hear, is witneſs'd by their eyes: 

A ſtorm of ipark}cs and of © mes ariſe. 

Aſcanius took tli* alarm, while yet he led 

His early warriors on his prancing ſteed. 

And ſpurring on, his equals ſoon o'erpaſs'd, 

Nor could his frighted friends reclaim his haſte. 

Soon as the rcyal youth appear'd in view, 

ie ſent his voice before him as he flew; 

What madneſs moves you, matrons, to deſtroy 

The laſt remainders of unhappy Troy? 

Not hoſtiie fleets, but your own hopes you burn, 

And on your ſtiends your fatal fury turn, 

Behold your own Aſcanius: while he ſaid 

He drew his glittering helmet from his head; 

17 which the youths to ſportſul arms he 1:d. 

By this, Encas and his train appear; 

And now the women, ſ:1z'd. with ſhame and fear, 

Diſpers'd, to woods and caverns tale their flight; 

Abl. r their actions, and avoid the light: 

Ticir friends acknowledge, and their error find; 

And ſhake the goddeſs from their alter d mind. 
Not ſo the rating fires their fury ccaſe ; 

But lurkins in the ſeams, with ſeeming peace, 

Work on their way, amid the ſmouldering tow, 

Evre in de ſtruction, bot in motion flow. 

h ſilent plague through the green timber cats, 

nd vomits out a tardy flame by fits. 


| Your friend Ace ſtes is of Trojan kind; 

To him diſcloſe the ſecrets of your mind : 

Truſt in his hands your old and uſeleſs train, 
Too numerous for the ſhips which yet remain : 
The fecble, old, indulgent of their caſe, 

The dames who dread the dangers of the ſeas, 
With all their daſtard crew, who dare not ſtand 
The ſhock of bartle with your foes by land ; 
Here you may build a common town for all ; 
And, from Aceſtes“ name, Aceſta 2 

The reaſons, with his friend's experience join'd, 
Er courag'd much, but more difturb'd his — 
was dead of night; when to his flumbering 


eyes, 
His fatlier's ſhade deſcended from the ſkies ; 
And thus he ſpoke: O more than vital breath, 
Lov'd while I liv'd, and dear ev'n after death; 
O ſon, in various toils and troubles toſt, 
The king of heaven employs my careful ghoſt 
On his commands; the God who ſav'd from fire 
{our flaming fleet, and heard your juſt deſire: 
The wholſome counſel of your friend receive; 
and here the coward train, and women leave: 
The choſen youth, and thoſe who nobly dare 
Tranſport, to tempt the dangers of the war. 
The ftern Italians with their courage try; 
Rougl * manners, and their minds are, 
But firſt to Pluto's palace you ſhould go, 
And ſeek my ſhade among the bleſt below. 
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for not with impious ghoſts my ſoul remains, As if *twere little to conſume the town 


Nor ſuffers, with the damn'd, perpetual pains, 
But breathes the living air of ſoft Elyſian plains. 
The chaſte Sibylla ſhall your ſteps convey ; 
And blood of offer'd victims free the way; 
There ſhall you know what realms the gods aſſin; 
And learn the fates and fortunes of your line. 
But now, farewell: I vaniſh with the night; | 
And feel the blaſt of heaven's approaching light: 
He ſaid, and — with ſhades, and took his 
airy flight. 
Whither ſo faſt, the filial duty cry d, " 
And why, ah why, the wiſh'd embrace deny d! 
He ſaid, and roſe: as holy zcal inſpires, 
He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. 
His country gods and Veſta then adores 
With cakes and incenſe ; and their aid ir 
Next for his friends and royal hoſt he ſent, 
Reveal'd h.s vifion and the god's intent. 
With his own purpoſe. All, without delay, 
The will of Jove and his defires obey. 
They lift wita women cach degenerate name, 
Who dares not hazard life, for future fame. 
Theſe they caſhier : the brave remaining few, 
Oars, banks, and cables half conſum'd renew. 
The prince detign» a City with the plough ; 
The lots their ſeveral tenements allow. 
This part is nam from llium, that from Troy; 
And the new king aſcends the throne with joy. 
A choſen ſenate from the people draws ; 
Appoints tue judges, and ordains the laws. 
Tnen on the top of Eryx, they begin 
A riſing temple to the Paphian queen: 
Archiſes, laſt, is honour'd as a god; 
A prieſt is added, annual gifts beſtow'd ; | 
And groves are planted round his bleſt abode. 
Nine days they paſs in feaſts, their temples crown'd j 
And fumes of incenſe in the fanes abound. 
Then, from the ſouth aroſe a gentle breeze, 
That curl'd the ſmoothreſs of the glaſſy ſeas : 
The rifing winds a ruffling gale afford, 
And call the merry mariners aboard. 
Now loud laments along the ſhores reſound, 
Of parting friends in cloſe embraces bound | 
The trembling women, the degenerate train, 
Who ſhunn'd the frightful dangers of the main, 
Ev*n thoſe defire to ſail, and take their ſhare 
Of the rough paſſage, and the promis d war. 
Whom good ZEneas chears z and recommends 
To their new maſter's care, lis fearful friends. 
On Eryx? altars three fat calves he lays; 
A lamb new fallen to the ſtormy ſcas; 
Then lips his hauſers, and his anchors weighs. 
High on the deck the godlike hero ſlands; 
With olive czown'd 3 a charger in his wands ; 
Then caſt the reeking entails in the brine, 
And pourꝰd the ſacrifice of purple wine. 
Freſh gales ariſe, with equal ſtrokes they vie, | 
And bruſh the buxom ſeas, and o'er the billows fly. 
Meantime the mother goddeſs, full of fears, 
To Neptune thus addreſs'd, with tender tears: | 
The pride of Jove's imperious queen, the rage, 
The malice which no ſufferings can afſuage, 
Compel me to theſe prayers: fince neither fate, 
or ume, nor pity, can remove her hate. 
Ev'n Jove is thwarted by his ha ghty wiſe ; 
Sill vanquih*d, yet the ſtill renzws the ftrife, 


8 


Which aw'd the world, and wore th* imperial 


crown; 
She the ghoſt of Troy with pains; 
— 2 — to the bones, the laſt remains. 


Let her the cauſes of her hatred tell; 


But you can witneſs its effects too well. 


You ſaw the ſtorms ſhe rais'd on Libyan floods, 
That mix*d the mounting billows with the clouds; 
When, bribing Tolus, ſhe ſhook the main; 

And mov*d rebellion in your watery reign. 


And daſh'd arainſt 
train, 


way: 


With fury ſhe poſſeſs d the Dardan damen 

To durn their fleet with execrable flames #:. 

And ſorc'd ZEneas, when his ſhips were loſt, 

To leave his followers on a foreign coaſt : 

For what remains, your godhead I implore; 

And truſt my ſon to your protecting power. 

If neither Jove's nor fate's decree withſtand, 

Secure his paſſage to the Latian land. 

Then thus the mighty ruler of the main: 

What may not Venus hope, from Neptunt's reign ? 

My kingdom claims your birth: my late defence 

Of your indanger'd fleet, may claim your con- 
fidence. 

— ts land than ſea, my deeds declare, 

How much your jov*d /Eneas is my care. 

Thee, Xanthus, anc thee, Simois, I atteſt: 

Your Trojan troops when proud Achilles prefs'd, 

And drove be ſore him headlong on the plain, 


their walls the trembling 


When flooc's were fill'd with bodies of the Qlain: 
When crimſon Xanthus, doubtful of his way, 
Stood-up on ridges to behold the ſea 

New heaps came tumbling in, and chok'd his 


When your /Eneas fought, but ſought with odds, 


Of force unequal, and unequal gods; 

I ſpread a cloud before the victo 

Suſtain'd the vanquiſh*d, and ſecur'd his flight. 
Ev*n then ſecur'd him, when I ſought with joy 
ſhe vow'd deſtruction of ungrateful Troy. 


My will's the ſame: fair godde(s, fear no more, 
Your fleet ſhall ſafely gain the Latian ſhore : 


heir lives are given; one deftin'd head alone 
Shall pcriſh, and for multitudes atone. 

Thus having arm'd with hopes her anxious mind, 
His fanny team Saturnian Neptune join'd. { 
hen adds the foamy bridle to their jaws, 

And to the loofen'd reins permits the laws. 

High on the waves his azure car he guides; 

Its axles thunder, and the ſea ſubfides ; 

And the ſmooth ocean rolls her filent tides. 

The tempeſts fly before their father's face; 
Trains of inferior gods his triumph grace; 

And monſter whales before their maſter play, 

And choirs of Tritons crowd the watery way. 


The martial'd powers in equal troops divide 
To right and left: the gods his better fide 


ride. 


Incloſe, and on the worſe the nymphs and nercid* 
Now ſmiling hope, with ſweet viciſſitude, 


Within the hero's mind, his joys renew*d. 


And, as he leads, the 


He calls to raiſe the maſts, the ſheets diſplay ; 
The chearful crew with dili 


They ſcud beſore the wind, and ſail in open ſca. 


A-head of all the maſter pilot ſteers, 
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The feeds of night had travel'd half the ky, 

The drowſy rowers on their benches lie ; 

When the ſoft god of flecp, with caſy flight, 
Deſcends, and draws behind a trail of ligut. 

Thou, Palinurus, art his deſtin'd prey; 

To thee alone he takes his fatal way. 

Dire dreams to thee, and iron ſlecp he bears; 


ears. 

Then thus the traitor god began his tale: 
The wi y friend, inſpire a pleating galc ; 
The ſhip.aathout thy care, ſecurely fail. 
Now ſteal & hour of ſweet repoſe; and 1 
Will take the rudder, and thy room ſupply. 
To whom the yawning pilot, half 2flcep; 
Me doſt thou bid to truſt the treacherovs deep 
The harlet -ſmiles of her difſembling face, 
And to her faith commit the Trojan race ? 
Shall I believe the ſyren ſouth again, 
And, oft betray d. not know the monſter main? 
He ſaid, his faſten'd lands the rudder keep, 
And, fix'd on heaven, his eyes repel invading ſlecp. 
The god was wroth, and at his temples threw 
A branch in Lethe dipp'd, and drunk with Stygian 

dew : 


The pilot, vanquiſh'd by the power divine, 
Soon clos'd his ſwimming cyes, and lay ſupine. 
Scarce were his limbs extended at their length, 
The god, inſulting with ſuperior ſtrength, 

Fell heavy on him, plung'd him in the ſea, 
And, with the ſtern, the rudder tore away. 
Headlong he ſell, and, ſtruggling in the main, 
Cry*d out for helping hands, but cry'd in vain: 
The victor dzmon mounts obſcure in air; 
While the ſhip ſails without the pilot's care. 

On Neptune's faith the floating fleet relies: 

Rut what the man forſook, the god ſupplies; { 
And c'er the dangerous deep ſecure the navy flies : 
Glides by the ſyren's cliffs, a ſhelfy coaſt, 

Long infamous tor ſhips and ſailors loſt ; 

And white with bones: th* impetuous ocean roars; 
And rocks rebellow t1om the ſounding ſhores. 

"The watchful hero felt rhe knocks; and found 
The toſſing veſſel ſail'd on ſhoaly ground. 

dure of his pilot's loſs, he takes himſelf 

The helm, and ſteers aloof, and ſhuns the ſhelf. 
inly be griev'd, and, groaning from the breaſt, 
Deplor'd his death; and thus his pain expreſo d: 
For faith repos'd on ſeas, and on the flattering ky, 
nknown to 


— u 


lie, 
—  _ 
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And, lighting on thy prow, the form of Phorbas 
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ſallime myſteries of the ſcul of the world, and the 


tranſmig tation: and fiews him that glorious race 
heroes wwkich was to deſcend from him and I's joy 
rterity. 


| 


|= W then ſpread his ſails be- 


re 

1he winds, and reach'd at length the Cuman 
ſhore : 

Their anchors dropt, his crew the veſſels moor 

They turn their heads to ſea, their ſterns to land; 

And greet, with greecy joy, th' Italian ſtrand. 

dome ſtrike from claſhing flints their fiery ſeed ; 

Some gather ſticks th. kincled flames to ſecd; 

— ſcarcli for hollow trees, and ſell the woos, 

Or trace through vallies the diſcover'd flood. 

Thus, while their ſeveral charges they tulfil, 

The pious prince afcends tic ſacred hill 

Where Phcebus is ator'd ; and ſecks the ſtiade 

Which hides from fight his venerable maid. 

Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 

Ther cc full of fate retorns, and of the god. 

Through Trivia's grove they walk; and now be. 
hold, 


| 


And enter now the temple roof'd with geld. 

| When Daedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, 

His heavy limbs on jointed pir ions bore 

(The firſt who ſail'd in air), tis fung by fame, 

To the Cumzan coaſt at length he came ; 

And here aligliting, built this coſtly frame. 

Inſcrib'd to Phoebus. here lic hung on high 

The ſteerage of his wings, that cuts the ſky; 

Then o'er the lofty gate his art embois'd 

Androgeos* death, and offerings to his pi:oft : 

Seven youths from Athens yearly ſent, to mect 

The fate appointed by revengetul Crete. 

And next to thoſe the dreadiul urn was plac'd, 

In which the deftin'd names by lots were caſt : 

The mournſul parents ſtand around in rears; 

And rifing Crete againſt their ſhore appcais. 

There too, in hving ſculpture, might be ſcen 

The mad action of the Cretan queen: 

I hen kow ſhe cheats her bcliowing lover's eye: 

The ruſhing lap, the dovbttul progeny, 

The lower part a beaſt, a man abovr, 

The monument of their poilutc q love. 

Nor far from thence he grav'd the wondrous maze 

A thouſand doors, a thouſand winding ways; 

Here dwells the monſter, hid from human view 

Not to be found but by the faithful clue : 

Till the kind artiſt, mov'd with pious grief, 

Lent to the loving maid this laſt relict; 

And all thoſe erring paths deſcrib'd ſo well, 

That Theſeus conquer'd, and the monſter ſell. 

| Here hapleſs Icarus had found his part ; 

Had not the ſather's grief reſtrai d his art. 

He twice eſſay d to caſt his ſon in gold; 

Twice from his hands he drop d the forming mould. 
All this with wondering eyes A neas view'd: 


Each varying object his delight renew d. 
Fager to read the reft, Achates came, 

And by his fide the mad divining dame; 
The prieſteſs of the god, Deiphobe her name. 
Time fuffers not, ſhe ſaid, to ſeed your eyes 
With empty pleaſures: haſte the ſacrifice, 


{im the various [renes of that j lace, and conducting Seven bullocks yet unyok'd, for Phœb us cliooſe, 
in „ mt ſa er Hine e inſtru T5 im in eſe And for Diana ſeven un ſhotted ewes. 
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This faid, the ſervants urge the ſacred rites ; Now, with a furious blaſt, the hundred doors 
While to the temple ſhe the prince invites. Ope of themſelves; a ruſhing whirlwind roars . 5 
A ſpacious cave, within its farmoſt part. | Within the cave; and S:byÞs voice reſtores ; 
Was hew'd and ſaſhion'd by laborious art Licay'd the dangers of the watery reign, 
Through the hill's hollow fides : before the place, Vet more and greater ills, by land remain; 
A hundred doors, a hundred entries grace : Thc coaſt ſo long defir'd (nor doubt th* event) 
As many voices iſſue; and the ſound Thy troops ſhall reach, but having reach'd, repent. 
Of Sibyls* words as many times rebound. Wars, horrid wars I view; a field of blood; 
Now to the mouth they come: Aloud ſhe cries, And Tyber rolling with a purple flood. 
This is the time; enquire your deſtinies, 51mo.s nor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there; 
He comes, behoi4 the god! Thus while ſhe ſaid | A new Achilles tall in arms appear: 
(And ſhivering at the ſacred entry Raid), And he, too, goddeſs-born: fierce Juno's hate, 
Her colour chang*d, her face was not the ſame, Added ro hoſtile force, ſhall urge thy fate. 
And hoilew groans from her «deep ſpirit came. o what ſtrange nations ſhalt thou not reſort ! 
Her hair ſtood up; convulfive rage poſſeſs d Driven to ſolicit aid at every court 
Her trembling limbs, and heav'd her labouring The cauſe the ſame which llium once oppreſs'd, 
breaſt. {A foreign mittrets and a foreign gueſt : 
Greater than human-kind ſhe ſeem'd to look: But thou, ſecure of ſoul, unhent with woes, 
And, with an accent more than mortal, ſpoke. The more thy fortune frowns, the more oppoſe : 
Her ſtaring eyes with ſparkling fury roll; The dawnings of thy ſaſety ſhall be ſhown, 
When all the god came ruſhing on her ſoul. From whence thou leait malt hope, a Grecian town. 
Swiſtly ſhe turn'd, and toaming as ſhe ſpoke, | "Thus, from the dark receſs, the Sibyl ſpoke, 
Why this delay? ſhe cried; the powers invoke: And the refifting air the thunder broke: 
Thy prayers atone can open this abode, he cave rebellow d, and the temple ſhook. 
Elſe vain are my demands, and dumb the go. n' ambiguous god, who rul'd her labouring 
She ſaid no more: the trembling Trojans hear; breaſt, 
O erſpread with a damp ſwear, and holy fear. In theſe myſter:ous words his mind expreſt : 
The prince himſelf, with a»ful dread poſſeſs'd, Some truths reveal'd, in terms involv'd the reſt. 
His vows to great Apollo thus afdrefs'd : At length her fury ſell, her foaming ceas d, 
Indulgent god, propit.ous power to Troy, And, ebbing in her ſoul, the god decreas'd. 
Swift to relieve, unwilling to deftroy ; Then thus the chief: No terror to my view, 
Directed by whoſe land, tie Dardan dart No frightful face of danger can be new: = 
Pierc'd the proud Grecian's only mortal part: Inur'd to ſuffer, and reſolv'd to dare, 
Thus far, by fate's decrees, and thy commands, | The fates, without my power, ſhall be without my 
Through ambient ſeaz, and through devouring care. 
far:ds, This let me crave, ſince near your grove the read 
Our exil'd crew has ſought tli* Auſonian ground; Io nell lies open, and the dark abode, 
And now, at length, the flying coaſt is found; Which Acheron ſurroun 's, th* innavizable flood: 
Thus far the fate of 'Troy, from place to place, Conduct me through the regions void of light, 
With fury has purſued her wandering race : And lead me longing to my father's ſight : 
Here ceaſe, ye powers, and let your vengeance end; For him, a thouſand dangers I have ſought ; | 
Troy is no more, and can no more offend. ' And, ruſhine where the thickeſt Grecians wag 
And thou, O ſacred maid ! inſpir d to ſee Sale on my back rhe ſacred burden brought, 
Th' event of chings in dark ſuturity, | He, for niy ſake, the raging ocean try'd, 
Give me, what heaven has promis'd to my fate, | And verath of hewen ; my {till auspicious guide, 
To conquer and command the Latian ate: And bore beyond the ſtrength decrepit age ſup- 
To fix my wandering gots, and find a place | ply'd. 
For the long cxil-s of the Trojan race. Oſt tince he breath'd his laſt, in dead of night, 
Then ſhail my grateful hands a temple rear this reverend image ſtood before my fight ; 
To the tin gods, with vows and ſolemn prayer; Ego nid to ſeek below his holy ſhade ; 
| And annual rites, and feſtivals, and games, Conducted there by your unerring aid: 
| Shall be perform'd io their auſpigious names; But you, if pious minds by prayers are won, 
Nor ſhalt thou want thy honours in my land, |Oblige tue father, and protect the ſon. 8 
For there thy faitliſul o-acics ſhall ſtand, | Yours is the power ; nor Proſerpine in vain 
| Preſerv'd in ſhrines : anc every ſacred lay, {a3 made you prieſteſs of her nightly reign. 
Which, by thy mouth, Apollo ſhall convey : If Orpheus, arm'd with his enchanting lyre, 
All ſhall be treaſur'd, by a choſen train The ruthleſs king with pity could inſpire, 
Of holy prieſts, and ever ſhiall remain. And from the ſhades helow redeem his wiſe; 
But, Oh! commit not thy prophetic mind {If Pollex, ottering his alternate life, 
To flitting leaves, the ſport of every wind, Could free his brother; and can aaily go 
Leſt they diſperſe in air our empty fate: By turns aloft, by turns deſcend below ; 
Write not, but, what the powers ordain, relate. Why name I Theſes, or his greater friend, 
Struggling in vain, impatient of her load. Who trod the Cownward path, and upward could 
And labouring underneath the pon'!erovs vod. aſcend! 
The more ſhe ſtrove to thake him from her breaſt, | Net leſs than tlieirs, from ſove my lineage came: 
With more, and far ſuperior force he prefs'd : My mother greater, my deſcent the ſame. 
Commands his entrance, and, without control, So pray*d the Trojan prince; and, while he pray'd, 
Uſurps her organs, and inſpires her ſoul. His hand upon the holy altar laid. 
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Then thus reply d the propheteſs divine: 

O — of great Anchiſes line, 
gates of hell are open niglit and day: 

— the deſcent, and eaſy is the way: 

But, to return, and view the chearful ſkies, 

In this the taſk and mighty labour lies. 

To few upiter imparts this grace, 

And thoſe of ſhining worth, and heavenly race. 

Betwixt thoſe regions, and our upper light, 
foreſts and i night 

Poſſeſs the middle Th' infernal bounds 

Cocytus, with his waves ſurrounds: 

But, if ſo dire a love your ſoul invades, 

As twice below to view the trembling ſhades ; 

If you ſo hard a toil will undertake, 

At twice to paſs th' innavigable lake, 

Receive my counſel. In the nei ing grove 
There ſtands a tree: the queen of Stygian Jove 
Claims it her own ; thick woods and gloomy night 
Conceal the happy plant from human fight. 
One bough it bears; but, wondrous to behold, 
The ductile rind, and leaves, of radiant gold: 
This from the vulgar branches muſt be torn, 
And to fair Proſerpine the preſent borne, 

Ere leave be given to tempt the nether ſkies : 
The firſt thus rent, a ſecond will ariſe, 
And the ſame metal the ſame room ſupplies. 
Look round the wood, with lifted eyes, to ſee 
The lurking gold upon the fatal tree : 
Then rend it off, as holy rites command ; 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with eaſe, if favour*d by thy fate, 
Thou art foredoom'd to view the Stygian ſtate : 
If not, no labour can the tree conſtrain, 
And ſtrength of ſtubborn arms, and ſteel are vain. 
Befides, you know not, while you here attend, 
Th' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend: 
Breathleſs he lies, and his unbury'd ghoſt, 
Depriv d of funeral rites, pollutes your hoſt. 
Pay firſt his pious dues: and, for the dead, 
Two ſable ſheep around his hearſe be led: 
Then, living turfs upon his body lay; 
This done, ſecurely take the deſtin d way, 
To find the regions deftitute of day. 
She ſaid : and held her peace /Encas went 
Sad from the cave, and full of diſcontent ; 
Unknowing whom the facred Sibyl meant. | 
Achates, the companion of his breaſt, 
Coes grieving by his ſide with equal cares cppreſ.'d. 
Walking they talk d. and ſruitleſsly divin'd 
What friend the prieefſs, hy thoſe words, deſign'd: 
But ſoon they found an object to deplore; 
— lay extended on the ſhore. 

n of the god of wires; none ſo renowen'd, 
The warrior trumpet in the field to ſound: 
With breathing trafs to kindle fierce alarms, 
And rouze to dare their fate, in honourable arms. 
He ſerv*d great Hector; and was ever near, 
Not with his trumpet only, but his ſpear, 
Put, by Pelides' arm when Hector fel!, 
He choſe Aneas, and he choſe as well. 
Swoln vith applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 
He now provokes the ſea gods from the ſhore ; 
With envy Triton heard the martial ſound, 
And the bold champion, for his challenge, dre: vn'd. 
Then caſt his mangled careaſe on the ſtrand ; 
The gazing crowd around the body ſtand. 
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All weep, but moſt Eneas mourns his 
And haſtens to perform the funeral ſtate. 
In altar-wiſe a Hately pile they rear; 
The bafis broad below, and top advanc'd in air. 
An ancient wood, fit for the work d 

The Trojans found — ee ply'd 

: AX 1$ : 
Firs, pines, and pitch-trees, and the towering pride 
Of foreſt aſhes, feel the fatal ſtroke, 

And piercing wedges cleave the ſtubborn oak. 
Huge trunks of trees, fell'd from the ſteepy crown 
Arm'd like the reſt the Trojan prince appears, 
And, by his pious labour, urges theirs. 

Thus while he wrought, revolving in his mind 
The ways to compaſs what his wiſh defign'd, 

He caſt his eyes upon the gloomy grove, 

And then, with vows, implor d the queen of love: 
O may thy power, propitiovs ſtill to me, 
Conduct my ſteps to find the fatal tree, 

In this deep foreſt ; ſince the Sibyl's breath 
Foretold, alas! too true, Miſenus* death. 

Two doves, deſcending from their airy { 
Secure upon the grafly plain alight. 

He knew his mother's birds; and thus he pray d: 
Be you my guides, with your auſpicious aid; 
And lead my footſteps, till the branch be found, 
Whoſe glittering ſhadow gilds the ſacred ground: 
And thou, great parent! with celeſtial care, 

In this diftreſs, be to my prayer. 

Thus having ſaid, he ſtopp'd: with watchful fight 
Obſerving itill the motions of their flight, 
ata "x took, what happy figns they 


ow 3 
They fed, and, fluttering by degrees, withdrew 
Still farther from the place, but till in view: 
Hopping, and flying, thus they led him on 
To the flow lake: whoſe baleful ſtench to ſnhun, 
They wing'd their flight aloft ; then ſtooping low, 
RED oY double tree, that bears the golden 

gh. 

Through the green leaves the glittering ſhadows 


glow ; 

Ason the ſacred oak, the wintery miſleto: 
Where thc proud mother views her precious brood; 
And happicr branches, which ſhe never ſow'd. 
Such was the glittering, ſuch the ruddy rind, 

And dancing leaves, that wanton'd in the wind. 
He ſeiz'd the ſhining bough with griping hold, 
And rent away, with eaſe, the lingering gold: 
Then to the S:by!'s palace bore the prize. 

Mean time, the Trojan troops, with weeping eyes, 
Todead Miſenus pay his obſequies. 
Firſt rom the ground a lotty pile they rear, 

Of pitch-trees, oaks, and pines, and unctuous fir: 
The fabric's front, with cypreſs twigs they ſtrew, 
And ſtick the fides with boughs of baleſul yeugh. 
＋ he topmoſt part, his glittering arms adorn ; 
Warm waters, then, in brazen cauldrons borne, 
Are pour'd to waſh his body, joint by joint : 
And fragrant oils the ſtiffen'd limbs anoint. 
With groans and cries Miſenus they deplore: 
Then on a bier, with purple cover d o'er, 
The breathleſs body, thus bewail'd, they lay, 
And fire the pile, their faces turn'd away 


Scarce had he ſaid, when, full before his ſight, 
flight, 
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Pure oll and incenſe on the fire they throw, 
And fat of victims, which his friends beſtow. 
Theſe gifts, the greedy flames to duſt devour ; 
Then, on the living coals, red wine they pour : 
And laſt, the relicks by themſelves diſpoſe, 


| 


Which in a braſen urn the prieſts incloſe. 
Old Chorineus compaſs'd thrice the crew, 
And dipp'd an olive branch in holy dew ; 


Which thrice he ſprinkled round, and thrice aloud 
Invok'd the dead, and then diſmiſs'd the crowd. 
But good /Eneas ordered on the ſhore 
A ſtately tomb; whoſe top a trumpet bore ; 
A ſoldier's fauchion, and a ſeaman's oar. 
Thus was his friend interr*d : and deathleſs fame 
Still to the lofty cape conſigns his name. 
Theſe rites per iorn. d, the prince, wit 
Haſtes to the nether world his deſtin'd way. 
Deep was the cave; and downward as it went 
From the wide mouth, a rocky rough deſcent ; 
And here th* acceſs a gloomy grove defenc's ; 
And here th* unnavigable lake extends. 
O'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 
No bird preſumes to ſteer his airy flight ; 
Such deadly ſtenches from the depth ariſe, 
And ſteaming ſulphur, that inlecke the ſkies. 
From hence the Grecian bards their legends make, 
And give the name Avernus to the lake. 
Four ſable bullocks, in the yoke untaught, 
For ſacrifice the pious hero brovght z 
The prieſteſs pours the wine betwixt their horns; 
Then cuts the curling hair; that fir? oblation 
burns, 
Invoking Hecate hither to repair - 
{A powerſul name in hell, and upper air). 
The ſacred prieſts with ready knives bercave 
The beaſts of life, and in full owls receive 
The ſtreaming blood : a lamb to hell and night 
{The fable wool without a ſtreak of whitc) 
ZEneas offers: and, by iate's decret, 
A barren heifer, Proſerpine, to thee. 
With holocauſts he Pluto's altar fills: 
Seven brawny bulls with his own hand he Killa: 
Then, on the broiling entrails, oil he pours ; 
Which, ointed thus, the raging flame devours : 
Late, the nocturnal ſacrifice begun; 
Nor ended, tili the next returning ſur. 
Then earth began to bellow, trees to dance, 
And howling dogs ih glinmering light advance, 
Lre Hecate came: Far hence be ſouls profanc, 
The Sibyl cry'd, and from the grove abſtain. 
Now, Trojan, take the way thy fates afford, 
Aﬀume thy courage, and unſheath thy ford. 
She ſaid, and paſs'd along the gloomy ſpace, 
The prince purſu'd her ſteps with equal parc. 
Ye realms, yct unreveal'd to human fight, 
Ye gods, who rule the regions of tlie night, 
Yegliding ghoſts, permit me to relate 
The myſtic wonders of your filent ſtate. 
Obſcure they went through dreary ſhades, that led 
Along the waſte dominions of the dead: 
Thus wander travellers in woods by night, 
By the moon's doub:ſul and malignant light: 
When Jove in duſky clouds involves the ſkies, 


And the faint creſcent theuts by fits before 1%tir 
eyes. 
Juſt in the gate, ard in the jaws of hell, 
*engetul cares and ſulln ſoriowe dell; 
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out delay, 
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And pale diſeaſes, and repining age; 

Want, ſcar, and famine's unreſiſted rage: 

_— and dcath, and death's haif-brother, 
ep, 

Forms terrible to view, their centry keep: 

With anxious pleaſures of a guilty mind, 

Deep frauds before, and open force behind : 

The furies iron beds, and ſtriſe that ſhakes 

Her hiffing tre ſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes. 

Full in the midit of this infernal road. 

An elm diſplays her duſky arms abroad: N 

The god of ſleep there hides his heavy head, 

And empty creams on every leaf are ſpread. 

Of various forms unnumber'd ſpectres more; 
Centaurs, and double ſhapes, beſiege the door : 
Before the paſſage horrid Hydra ſtands, 

And 3riareus with all his hundred hands: 
Goryons, Geryon with his triple frame, 

And van Chimzra vom:ts empty flame. | 
The chi- unfbcaih'd his ſhining iteel, prepar*d, 
Though ſeiz'd with fudden ſcar, to force tlic guard, 
Offering his biandiſn'd weapon zt their face, 

Had not the Sibyl ſtopp'd his cager pace, 


| 


And told him what thoſe empty ptantoms vecre ; 


Forms witt. out bodics, and impathve air. 

Hence to deep Acheron thry take their way, 

Whoſe troubled cudies, thick with 00750 and clay, 
Are wl. d aloft, and in Cocytus loſt: 

There Charon ſtands, who rules the dreary cout 3 
A ſordid god: down from his hoary chin 

A lengti of beard deſcends 5; uncomb'd, uncican: 
His eyes, like hollow ſurracts on fue : 

A girdle, ſoul with greaſe, binds his obſcene attire. 
fe fpreacs his camas, wirh his pole be ſtecrs; 

Thie freights of flitting gliofts in lis rhin bot:om 


— 


| 


bears. 
| He lock d in years 3 yet in it vears :e ſeen 
A youthſul vigour, and 2utunioal green. 
an airy crowd can ruſting where he Rood, 
Wich 11d the margin of the fatal flood, 
Fi vſbands and wives, boys and unmarricd maids, 
And mighty heroes note majeſtic ſhades, 
And youths, intorab'd before their fathers? eyes. 
| With hollow groars, and ſhrieks, and fegble crics, 
; Thick as the leaves in autumn ftrew the woods; 
Or towls, by winter ſorc'd, forſake the floods, 
And wing their haſty flight to happier lands: 
Such, and fo thick, the ſhivering army {tands ; : 
And preſs ior paſſage with extended hands. 
Now theſe, now thoſe, the ſurly bout: bore: 

The reſt he drove to diſtance from the thore. 

The hero, who bell, with wondering cycs, 

The tumult mix'd with ſhricks, laments, and cries, 
AQk'd of his guide, what the rude concourſe meant? 
Why to tlic ſhore the thronging people bent? 

What forms of law among the ghoſts were us'd? 
Why ſome were ferry*d o'er, and ſome refuſes ? 
don of Anchiſes, orfspring of the gods, 

The Sibyl faid, you ice the Stygian goods, 

Tic ſacred fireamns, which heaven's impcr:at Nate 
Atteits in oaths, and fears to violate. 

The ghoſts rejected, arc tht unhappy crew 
Depriv*d of fepulchre:, and ſuneral due. 

The hoatman Charon; thoſe, the bury'd Loſt, 

He ferrics over to the farther ccaſt. 

Nor des tits tranſport veſſel croſs the waves, 

With ſuch v-lwtc bones arc not compos'd in craves, 
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A hundred years they wander on the ſhore, 

At length, their penance done, are waſted o'er. 
Ine Trojan chief his forward pace repreſs d; 
Revolving anxious thoughts within his breaſt. 


He ſaw his friends, who, whelm'd beneath the 


waves, 


Their funeral honours claim'd, and aſk'd their quiet 


graves. 

caſpis in the crowd he knew] 
And the brave leader of the Lycian crew : 
Whom, on the Tyrrhene ſeas the tempeſts met; 
The ſailors maſter*d, and the ſhip o'erfet. 
Amidſt the ſpirits Palinurus preſs d; 
Yet freſh from lifez a new admitted gueſt. 


The loſt Leu 


Who, while he ſteering, view'd the ſtars, and bore 


His courſe from Africk, to the Latian ſhore, 
Fell headlong down. The Trojan fix'd his view, 


And ſcarcely through the gloom the ſullen ſhadow 


knew 


Then thus the prince: What envious power, © 


friend, 
Brought your lov'd life to this diſaſtrous end? 
For Phcebus, ever true in all he ſaid, 
Has, in your fate alone, my faith betray'd. 
The god foretold, you ſhould not die, before 
You reach'd, ſecure from ſeas, th' Italian ſhore. 
Is this th* unerring power? The ghoſt reply*d, 
Nor Phcebus flatter'd, nor his anſwers ly d; 
Nor envious gods have ſent me to the deep: 
But while the ftars, and courſe of heaven 1 keep, 
My weary'd eyes were ſeiz d with fatal ſleep. 


I tell; and, with my weight, the helm confirain'd | 


Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain d. 
Now by the winds, and raging waves, I ſwear, 
Your ſafety, more than mine, was then my care: 
Leſt, of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 

Your ſhip ſhould run againit the rocky coat. 


Three bluſtering nights, borne by the ſouthern Uaſt,} 


I floated, and diſcover'd land at laſt: 

High on a movntain wave my head 1 bore; 
Forcing my ſtrength, and gathering to the ſhore : 
Panting, but paſt the danger, now 1 ſeiz'd 

The craggy cliffs, and my tir'd members cas'd. 
While, cumbei'd with my dropping cloaths, I lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, 

Stain'd with my blood th' inhoſpitable coaſt : 


And now, by winds and waves, my liſeleſs limbs 


are toſt : 

Which O avert, by yon ethereal light 
Which I have loſt, for this eternal night: 
Or, if by dearer ties you may be won, 
By your dead fire, and by your living fon, 
Redeem from this reproach my wandering ghoſt, 
Or with your navy ſeek the Velin coaſt ; 
And in a peaceful grave my corpſe compoſe: 
Or, if a nearer way your mother ſhows, 
Without whoſe aid, you durſt not undertake 
This frightful paſſage o'er the Stygian lake ; 

to this wretch: your hand, and waſt aim o'er 
To the ſweet hanks of yon forbidden ſhore, 
Scarce had he ſaid, the propheteſs began, 
What hopes delude thee, miſerable man ? 
Think thou, thus unintomb'd, to croſs the 


floods, 
To view the furies. and infernal gods; 
And viſit, without leave, the dark abodes ? 
Attend the term ot Jeng, revolving years: 
Fate, and the dooming gods, are deaf to tears. 
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This comſort of thy dire misfortune take; 

The wrath of heaven, inflicted for thy ſake, 

With vengeance ſhall purſue th inhuman coaſt, 
Till they propitiate thy offended ghoſt, 

And raiſe a tomb, with vows, and folemn prayer 

And Palinures* name the place ſhall bear. | 

This calm'd his cares, ſeoth'd with his future fame, 

And pleas'd to hear his name. 

| Now nearer to the Stygian lake they draw, 
Whom, from the ſhore, the ſurly boatman ſaw: 

Obſerv'U' their paſſage through the ſhady wood, 

And mark*d their near approaches to the flood : 

Then thus he call'd aloud, inflam'd with wrath; 

Mortal, whate'er, who-this forbidden path _ 

In arms preſumꝰ ſt to tread, I charge thee ſand, 

| And tell thy name, and bufinefs in the land. 

[Know this, the realm of night; the Stygian ſhore: 
My boat conveys no living bodies o'er : 

Nor was I pleas'd great Theſeus once to bear, 

Who forc'd a paſſage with his pointed ſpear; 

Nor ſtrong Alcides, men of mighty fame ; 

And from th” immortal gods their lineage came. 

In fetters one the barking porter ty'd, 

And took him trembling from his — 

ſide: 

Two ſought by force to ſeize his beauteous bride. 

To whom the Sibyl thus: Compoſe thy mind: 

Nor frauds are here centriv d, nor force defign'd. 

Still may the dog the wandering troops conftrain 

Of airy ghoſts; and vex the guilty train: 

And with her griſly lord his lovely queen re- 

main. 


The Trojan chief, whoſe lineage is from ſove, 

Much fam"d for arms, and more ſor filial love, 
Is ſent to ſeek his fire, in your Elyſian grove. 

if neither piety, nor heaven's command, 

Dan gain his paſſage to the Stygian ſtrand, 

This fatal preſent ſhall prevail at leaſt 3 

Then ſhew'd the ſhiming bough, conceal'd within 

| 

| her veſt. 

No more was needful, for the gloomy god 
Stood mute with awe, to fee the golden rod: 

Admir'd the deſtin'd offering to the queen 

{A venerable gift fo rarely ſeen). 

His fury thus appeas'd, be puts to land; 

The ghoſts ſorſake their feats at his command: 

He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight, 
The leaky veſſel groans beneath the weight. 

Slowly ſhe ſails, and ſcarcely ſtems the tides: 

The preſſing water pours within her ſides. | 

His paſſengers, at length are waſted o'er ; 

fExpos'd in muddy weeds upon the miry ſhore. 

No ſooner landed, in his den they found 

| The triple porter of the Stygian ſound, 

Grim Cerberus; who ſoon began to rear 

His creſted ſnakes, and arm'd his briſtling hair. 

The prudent Sibyl had before prepar'd 

A ſop in lioney fieep'd to charm the guard. 

Which, mix'd with powerful drugs, ſhe caſt beſore 

His greedy, grinding jaws, juſt op'd to roar: _ 

With three enormous mouths he gapes, and ft 

With hunger preſs'd, devours the pleaſing bait. 

Long draughts of fleep his monſtrous limbs enſlave; 

He reels, and, falling, fills the ſpacious cave. 

The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 

Paſs'd on, and took th* irremeable way. 

Before the gates, the cries of babes new born, 

Whom fate had frem their tender mothers torn, 


| 
| 


| 
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Afavit his ears: then thoſe whom form of laws Then took the forward way, by fat? ordain'd, 
And, with his guide, the farther fields attain'd, 


Concemn'd to die, when traitors judgꝰ'd their cauſe. 

Nor want they lots, nor judges to review Where, ſever'd from the reſt, the warrior ſouls 
The wrongful ſentence, and award a new. remain'd. 

Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears, Tideus he met, with Meleager's race, 

And lives and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears. The pride of armies, and the ſoldiers grace; 
Round, in his urn, the blended balls he rolls, And pale Adraſtus with his ghaſtly ſace. 
Abſolves the juſt, arid dooms the guilty ſouls. Of Trojan chiefs he view'd a numerous train: 
The next in place, and puniſhrnent, are they All much lamemed, all in battle Nain. 

Who prodigally throw their ſouls away ; Glaucvs and Medon, high above the reft, 

Fools, who repining at their wretched ſtate, Amtenor”s ſons, and Ceres“ ſacred prieſt: 

And loathing anz:ious life, ſuborn'd their fate. And proud Idæus, Priam's charioteer, ; 
With late repentance now they wovld retrieve | Who ſhakes his emyty reins, and aims his airy 


The bodies they forſook, and wiſh to live. ſpear. ; 

Their pains and poverty defire to bear, The gladſome ghoſts, in circling troops, attend, 

To view the light of heaven, and breathe the vital And, with unweary'd eyes, hebold their friend. 

i Delight to hover near, and long to know 

W hat buſineſs brought him to the realms below. 
But Argive chiets, and Agamemnon's tram, 

When kis refulgent arms flaſ d through the ſhady 


air. 
Burt fate forbids ; the Stygian fioods oppoſe, 
And, with — circling ſtreams, the captive ſoul 
incloſe. Fa 


Not far from thence, the mournſul fieids appear | plain, . 
So call'd, from lovers that inhebit there. Fled from his well known fate, with wonter! 
The ſouls, whom that unhappy flame invades, ſear, a 
In ſecret ſolitude, and myrtle ſhades, As when his thundering ſword and pointed ſpear 
Make endleſs moans, and, pining with deſire, 'Drove headlong to their ſhips, and glean'd the 
Lament too late their unextingviſh'd fire. routed rear. 

Here Procris, Eriphyle here, he fourd | They raiod a feeble cry, with trembling notes 
Baring her breaſt, yet bleeding with the weund But the weak voice dceciv'd their gaſping throats. 
Made by her'fon. He ſary Pafiphae there, Here Priam's ſon, Deiphobus he found, 
With Phedra's ghoſt, a foul inceſtuous pair. Whoſe ſuce and limbs were one contmued wound. 
There Laodamia, with Evadne moves: Diſhoneſt, with topp'd arms, the youth appears, 
| VUnhappy both, but loyal in their loves. Spoil'd of his noſe, and ſhorten d of his ears. 
us, a woman cnce, and once a man 3 He ſcarcely knew him, ſtriving to difown 
But ending in the ſex ſhe firſt began. His hlotted ſorm, and bluſhing to be known. 
Not far from theſe Phcenician Dido Rood, And rherefore fit began: O Teuccr's race, 
Freſh from her wound, her boſom bath'd in bleod. | Who durſt thy ſaultleſs figure thus dcface ? 
Whom, when the Trojan hero hardly knew, What heart could wiſh, what hand inflict, this 
Obſcure in ſhades, and with a doubtſul view dite diſgrace ? 
{Doubtful as he who runs through duſky night, Tas fam'd, that in our laſt and fatal night,, 
Or tliinks he ſees the moon's uncertain liglit); Your ſingle prowels long ſuſtain'd the fight: 
With tcars he firſt approach'd the ſullen ſhade, Till, "tire, rot forc'd, a glorious fate you choſe, 
And, as his love inſpir d lim, thus he ſaid : =. | And fell upon a heap of Nanghtert fors. 
Unhappy queen! then is the commot breath But, in remembrance of fo tae aGred, 
Of rumour true, in your reported death, A tomb and funeral horours 1 decreed: 
And 1, alas, the cat ſe! by heaven, 1 vow, Thrice call'd your manes on the ''rojan plains : 
And all the powers that rule the realms below, The place your armour and your name retains. 
Unwilling I forſook your friendly ſtate : Your body too 1 fought; ard, hal | found, 
Commanded by the gods, and forc'd by fate. Deſign'd for burial in your native g' 2unG. 
Thoſe gods, that fate, whoſe unrefiſted might * The ghoſt reply'd : Your piety as paid f 
Have ſent me to theſe regions, void of light: : All needſul rites tq reſt my wandciing Mace: 
Through the vaſt empire of eternal lit. But cruel ſate, and my more cruel w iſe, 
Nor dar'd 1 to preſume, that, preſs'd with grief, To Grecian ſwords betray*'d my ſiceping life. 
My flight ſhould urge you to this dire relief. Theſe are the monuments of Helen's love: 
Stay, flay your ſteps, and liſten to my vews, The ſhame 1 tear below, the marks 1 bore above. 
Tis tle laſt interview that fate allows! You know in what dcluding joys we paſt © 
ln vain he thus attempts her mind to move, Ihe night, that was by heaven decreed our laſt, 
With tears and prayers, and late repenting love: For, when the ſatai ho:ſe deſcending down, 
Diſdainfully ſhe look*d ; then turning round, | Pregran: with arms. o'erwhelm'd th* unhappy town, 
But fix d her eyes uamov*d upon the ground: [She feirr,'d nofturnai orgies; left my bed, 
And what ke ſays, and ſwears. regards no more, And, mix'd with Trojan dames, the dances led; 
Than the dcaf rocks, when the loud billoves roar. | Then, waving high tier torch, the .gnal made, 
But vrhirb'd away, to ſhun his hate ful ſigtu, Wich zouz'd the Grecians frog tkcir ambuſcade, 
Hid in the foreſt, and che ſhades of night. With watching, overworn, with cares oppreis d, 9 
4— ſonght Sichæus, through the ſhady grove, Unhappy 1 hat laid me down to reſt ; 8 

ho anſwer*d all her cares, and equall'd all her love. And heavy Reep my weary I,mbs poſſeſs'd. 5 
Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, ; Meanrime n worthy wife our arms miſtay'd; 
And folow'd with his eyes the a-uing H. aue. And, trom beneart, my heat, my ſword convey*d : 
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/ Thus in her crime her confidence ſhe plac'd, 
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The door unlatch'd; ard, with repeated calls, 
Invites her former lord within my Walls. 


And-with new treaſons would redeem the paſt. 
What need I more? Into the 1com they ran, 
And meanly murder'd a defenceleſs man. 
U:yfes, baſely born, firſt led the way: 
a venging power! with juſtice it 1 pray, 
That ſortune be their own another day 

But anſwer you; and in your turn relate, 
What brought you, living, to the Stygian Ntatc ? 
Driven by the winds and errors of the ſca, 
Or diq you heaven's ſuperior doom obey ? 
Or tell what other chance conducts your way ? 
To view with mortal eyes our dark retreats, 
Tumults and torments of th* inſernal ſeats ? 
While thus, in talk, the flying hours they paſs, 
The ſur; had finith'd more than half his race: 
And. they, perliaps, in words and tears had ſpent 
The little time of ſtay, which heaven had lent. 
But thus the Sibyl chides their long delay; 
Night ruſhes down, and headlong drives the day: 
*Tis here, in different paths, the way divides ; 
The right, to Pluto's golden palace guides; 
The left to that unhappy region tends, 
Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends; 
The ſeat of niglit profound, and punith'd fiends. 
Then thus Deiphobus: O ſacred maid! 
Forbear to chide; and be your will obey d: 
Lo to the ſecrer ſhadows I retire, 
To pay my penance till my years expire. 

ed, auſpicious prince, with glory crown'd, 
And born to better fates than I have ſound. 
He ſaid; and while he ſaid, his ſteps he turn'd 
To ſecret ſhadG&ws, and in filence mourn'd. 
The hero, looking on the left, eſpy d 
A lofty tower, and ſtrong on every fide 
With treble walls, which Phlegethon ſurrounds, 
Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire bounds : 
And, prefs'd between the rocks, the bellowing 
noiſe reſounds, 

Wide is the fronting gate, and, rais'd on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the ſky. 
Vain is the force of man, and heaven's as vain, 
Is cruth the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. 
Suolime on theſe a tower of ſteel is rear'd, 
And dire Tiſiphone there keeps the ward. 
Girt in her ſanecuine goven, by night and day, 
Goſ-rvant of the ſouls that paſs the downward way: 
Trom hence are heard the groans of ghoſls, the 


pains i 

Of ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. 

The Trojan ſtood aftoniſh'd at their cries, 

And aſx d liis guide, from whence thoſe vclls ariſe ? 

And what the crimes and what the to'tures were, 

And loud laments that rent the liquid air? 

She thus reply d: The chaſte and holy race 

Are all forbidden this palluted place. 

But Hecare, when ſhe gave to rule the woods, 

Then led me trembling through thoſe dire 
z hodes, | 

And taught the tortures of th* avenging gods. 

"Theſe are the realms of unrelenting fate: 

And awfvl Rhadamanthus rules the ſtate : 

He hears nd judges each committed crime ; 


7 
5 


„ Inquires into the manner, place, and time. 


Ahe ccwſ nous wretch mul all his a©s rzwea! 
Jen to conteis, unable to con: 
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From the firſt moment of his vital brcatu, 
Jo this laſt hovr of unrepenting death. 
Straight, o'er the guilty ghoſt, the fury ſhakes 


The ſounding whip, and brandiſhes her ſnakes: 


1 
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Sit brooding on unprofitable gold: 
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And the pale finner, with her ſiſters, takes. 


Then. ot itſelf, unfolds th* eternal door: 


' With dreadful ſounds the hrazen hinges roar. 

; You ſee, heſore the gate, what ſtalking ghoſt 

Commands the guard, what centries keep the poſt. 

More formidable Hydra ſtands within; 

W hofe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin. 

The gaping gulph, low to the centre lies; 

And twice as decp as earth is diſtant from the 

ſkies. 
The rivals of the gods, the Titan race, 
Here fing'd with lightning, roll within th' onfo. 
chom'd ſpace. 

Here le th' Aizan twins (I ſaw them both), 

Enormous bodies, of gigantic growth ; 

Who Car'd in fight the thunderer defy ; 

Aﬀect his heaven, and force him from the ſæ· 
lmonevs, ſuffering cruel pains I found, 

For emulating Jove; rhe rattling ſound 

Of mimic thunder, and the glittering blaze 

Oi pointed lightnings, and their forky rays. 

| Throuel: Elis and the Grecian towns he fle. 

; Th' audacious wretch four fiery courſers drew ; 

He wav'd a torch aloft, and, madly vain, 

{Sought godlike worſhip from a ſervile train. 

{ Ambitious fool, with horny hoofs to paſs 

Oer hollow arches, of reſounding braſ: ; 

To rival thunder, in its rapid 

And imitate inimitable force. 

But he, the king of heaven, obſcure on high. 

Bar'd his red arm, and launching from the ſky 

His writhen bolt, not ſhaking empty ſmoke, 
own to the deep abyſs the flaming felon firook 

T '\ityus was to ſee, who took tis birth 

From heaven; his nurſing from the foodful earth. 

ere his gigantic limbs, with large embrace, 

Inſold nine acres of . ſpace. 

A ravenous vulture in his open'd ſide, 

Her crook'd beak and cruel talons try'd: 

Still for the growing liver dige d lus breaſt ; 

The growing liver ſill ſupply*d the feaſt. 


| 


| 


| 


{Still are his entrails fruitful to their pains: 


Th* immortal hunger laſts, th* immortal iooc 
remains. 

lion and Pirithous I could name; 

and more Theſſalian chiefs of mighty ſame. ; 
High o'er their heads a mouldering rock is plac'd, 
That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at every 

They lie below, on golden bens diſplay'd, 

And genial feaſts, with regal pomp, arc made. 
The queen of furies by their fides is ſet, 

And ſnatches from their mouths th' untaſted m eat. 
Which if they touch, her hiffing ſnakes ſhe rears: 
Toſſine her torch, and thundering in their ears. 
Then they, who brothers better claim difown, 
Expel their parents, and uſurp the thros. e; 
Defraud their clients, 2rd to lucre ſold, ; 

Who dare not give, and cin reſuſe to lend 

To their poor kinzred, or a wanting friend ; 

Vaſt is the throng of theſe ; ror leſs the tran 

Of luRful youths, for ſoul adultery Nan. 

Hoſts of deſerters, lo their Long fold, : 

_ And bafrly broke their faith for bribes of goie: 
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— — nor farther ſeek to 

Their proceſs, or the forms of law helow. 

Some roll a mighty ſtone; ſome laid along. 

And, bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of 
wheels are hung. 

Unhappy Theſeus, doom d for ever there, 

Is fix'd by fate on his eternal chair : 

And wretched Phlegias warns the world with cries ' 

(Could warning rake tit world more juſt or 
wiſe), 

Learn righteouſneſs, and dread th* avenging 
— 


To tyrants others have their country ſold, 
Impoſing foreign lords, for foreign gold: 

Some have old laws repeal'd, new ſtatutes made; 
Not as the people pleas*d, hut as they paid. 

With inceſt fome their dauglners ber] proſan d. 


Ss & 
— 
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Here patriots live, who ſor their country's good, 

In fighting fields, were prodigal of blood; 

Priefts of unblemiſh'd lives here made abode, 

And poets worthy their aſpiring god: 

And ſearching wits, of more mechanic parts, 

Who grac'd their age with new invented arts. 

Thoſe who, to worth, their bounty did extend ; 

And thoſe who knew that bounty to commend. 

The heads of theſe with holy fillets bound, 

And all their temples were with garlands crown'd. 
To theſe, the Sibyl thus her ſpeech addreſ d; f 

Where lives Anchiſes, and where lies our way 

To find the hero, for whoſe only fake 


And firſt to him ſurrounded by the reſt ; 
Towering his height, and ample was his breaſt : 

We ſought the dark abodes, and croſs d the bitter 
lake? 


POEMS. 


Say, happy ſouls, divine Muſzvs, ſay, 
Co this the ſacred poet thus reply d, 


All dar'd the worſt of ils, and what they dar'd, In no fixed place the happy ſouls refice ; 
In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds, 


attain'd. 

Had Ia hundred months, a hundred tongues, 

And throats of braſs, inſpir*d with iron lungs, 

] could not half thoſe horrid crimes repeat, 

Nor half the puniſhments thoſe crimes have met. 

But let us haſte our voyage to purſue ; 

The walls of Pluto's palace arc in view : 

The gate, and iron arch above it, ſtands 

On anvils, labour d by th: Cyclops hands. 

Before our farther way the ſages allow, 

Here muſt we fix on high the golden hough. 

She ſaid ; and through the gloomy ſhades they paſt, 

And choſe the middle path: arriv'd at laſt, 

The prince, with living water, ſprinkled o'er 

His limbs and body, then a ch'd the door. 

Poſſeſs d the porch, and on the front above 

He fix'd the fatal bough, requir'd by Pluto's love. 

Theſe holy rites perſorm'd, they took their way, 

Where long-extended plains of pleaſure lay. 

The verdant fie!ds with thoſe of heaven may vie; 

With zther veſted, and a purple ſky: 

The bliſsful ſeats of happy ſouls below : 

Stars of their own, and their own ſuns they know. 

Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, — 

And, on the green, contend the wreſtler's prize. 

tome, in heroic verſe, divinely fine, 

Others in artful meaſures lead the ring. 

The Thracian bard, ſurrounded by the reſt, 

There ſtands conſpicuous in his flowing vet. 

His flying fingers, and harmonious quill, 

Stnike ſeven diſtinguiſh'd notes, and ſeven at once 
they fill. 

Here found they Teucer's old heroic race; 

Born better times, and happier years to rrace. 

Aſſaracus and lus here enjoy 

Perpetual ſame, with him who founded Troy. 

The chief 2eheld their chariots from afar, 

Their ſhining arms, and courſers traine# to war: 

Their lances fix'd in earth, their Needs arovnd, 

Free from their harneſs, graze the flowery ground. 

The love of horſes which they had, alive, 

And care of chariots, after death ſurvive. 

Some chearful ſouls, were ſcaſting on the plai a; 

Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir maintain: 

Beneath a laurel ſhade, where mighty Po 

Mounts * woods above, 


* 
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And ſhews them all the ſhining fields below, 
| They wind the hill, and through the bliſsful mea- 


| 


| 


By cryſtal ſtreams, that murmur through the mcads: 
But paſ> von eaſy hill, and thence deſcend, 

The path conducts you to your journey's end. 

This ſaid, he led them up the mountain's brow, 


dows go. 
But old Anchiſes, in a flowery vale, 
Review'd his muſtered race, and took the tale. 
Thoſe happy ſpirits, which ordain'd by fate, 
For future being, and new bodies wait, 


In nature*s order as they paſs d along, 
Their names, their fates, their conduct, and their 


'Tis true, computing times I now believ'd 
The happy day approach'd, nor are my hopes 
deceiv'd. 


care, 
In peaceful ſenates, and ſucceſsſul war. 
He, when ZEneas on the plain appears, 
Meets him with open arms, and falling tears. 
Welcome, he ſaid, the gods undoubted race, 
O long expected to my dear embrace; 
Once more 'tis given me to behold your face ! 
The love and pious duty which you pay, 


Have paſs d the perils of ſo hard a way. 


| 


What length of lands, what oceans have you paſ.*d, 


| What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhores beea 


caſt ? 
How have I feai*d your fare! Put ſcat'd it mot? 
When love aſſq;l'd you on the Libyan coalt. 
To this, the filial duty thus replies: 
Your ſacred ghoſt beiore ry ſleeping eyes 
Appcar*d; and often urg'd this paintul enterpriz? 
Alter long toffing on the Tyrrhene {ca, 
My navy rides at anchor in the bay. 
Rut reach ur hand, oh parent nadie, nor ſhun 
The dear cmbraces of your longing ſon ! 
He (aid, and falling tears his face bedevr : 
Then thrice around his neck his arms he iine « : 
And thrice the flitting ſhadow flip*d aan. 
Like winds, or empty dreams that i]; tut day. 


No, in a ſecret vale, the T10jan fees 


A ſeparate grove, through which a gentle breeze 


and hides his lead Plans with a paſſing breath, ard whiſpers through 
8 
i 


the trees, 


| With ſtudious thought obſerv d th* illuſtrious throng , 


— 


* 


The gliding Lethe leads her filent flood. 
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And juſt before the confines of the wood, 


About the houglis an airy nation flew, 
— pan. bees, that hunt the golden 
wz 

In ſummer's heat, on tops of lilics feed, 

And creep within their bells, to ſuck the balmy ſeed. 

The winged army roams the field around; 

The rivers and the rocks remurmur to the ſound. 

FEmens wondering food : then atfk'd the cauſe, 

Which to the ſtream the crov-ding people draws. 

Then thus the fire: The ſouls that throng the flood 

Are thoſe, to whom, by fate, art other bodies ow's : 

In Lethe's lake they long oblivion taſte; 

Of wture life ſecure, forgetful of the paſt, 

Long, has my ſou! defir*d this time and place, 

To ſet before your fight your 2iorious race. 

That this preſaging jov may fre your mind, 

To ſcek the ſhores by deſtiny deſten'd. 

© Father, can it be, that ſouls ſublime, . 

Return to viſit our terreſtrial clime ? 

And that the generous mind, relcas'd by death, 

1 covet lazy limbs, arai mortal breath? 

Anchiſes, then, in order thus begun 

To clear thoſe wonders to his godliice ſon : 

Know firſt, that leaven and cartl's compacted 
frame, 

And flowing waters, and the Narry flame, 

And both the radiant liglits, one common ſoul 

Inſpires and ſeeds, and animates the whole. 

This active mind infus'd througii all the ſpace, 

VUnites and mingles with the mighty maſs. 

Hence men and bcaſts the breath of life obtain; 

And birds of air, and monſters of the main. 


— T' ethereal vigour is in all the ſame, 


And every ſoul is fill'd with equal flame: 

As much as earthy limbs, and groſs allay 

Of mortal members, ſuhjca to decay, 

Blunt not the beams of heaven and edge of day. 

From this coarſe mixture ef terreſtrial parts, 

Defire and fear by turns poſſeſs their hearts: 

And grief and joy; nor can the groveling mind, 

In the dark dungeon of the limbs contin*d, { 

Aſſert the native ſkies, or own its heavenly kind. 

Nor death itſclf can wholiy waſh their ſtains : 

But long-contracted ith, een in the ſoul, remains. 

The relicks of inveterate vice they wear: 

And ſpots of fir obiccne in every face appear. 

Vor this are various pcnances inzoin'd ; 

And ſome are hung to bleach upon the wind; 

me plung'd in waters, others purg'd in fires, 

Till all the dregs are drain'd, and all the ruſt 
EXpires ! 

All have their Man<s, and thoſe Manes bear: 

The few, ſo ci nd, to theſe avodrs repair, 

Aud breathe, in ampic fields, the ſoft Elyfian air. 

len are they happy, when, by length of time, 

The ſcurf is worn away of e:ch committed crime. 

No ſpeck is left of their habitual Rains ; 

But the pure zther of the ſou] remains. 

Tut when a thouſand rolling years are pat 

(So long, their puniſhments and penance laſt) ; 

Whole droves of minds are, by the driving god, 

Compecli'd to drink the desp Letlizan flood: 

In large forgetſul draughts to ſtecp the cares 

Of their paſt labovrs, and their irkſome years. 

That, unremembering of its former pain, 


+ The ſoul may ſuffer mortal ficth again, 
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He ſhall extend his propagated ſway 


Thus having ſaid ; the father fpirit leads 

The prieſteſs and his ſon through ſwarms of 

And takes a rifing ground, from thence to fee 

The long proceſſion of his progeny. 

Survey (purſu'd the fire) this airy throng ; 

As, offcr*d to the view, they paſs along. 

Theſe are thꝰ Italian names, which fate will join 

With ours, and graft upon the Trojan line. 

Obſerve the youth who firſt appears in fight, 

And holds the neareſt ſtation to the light, 

Already ſeems to ſnuff the vital air, 

And leans juſt forward on a ſhining ſpear; 

Siivius is he: thy laſt-begotten race, 

But firſt in order ſent, to fill thy place. 

An Alban name, but mix'd with Dardan blood: 

Born in the covert of a ſhady wood: 

Him fair Lavinia, thy ſurviving wife, 

Shall breed in groves, to lead a ſolitary life. 

In Aiba he ſhall fix his royal ſeat : 

And, born a king, a race of kinzs beget. 

Then Procas, honour of the Trojan name, 

| Capys, and Numitor, of endleſs fame. 

| And ſecond Silvius after theſe appears; 

Silvius ZFneas, for thy name he bears, 

For arms and juſtice equally renown's : 

Who, late reſtor'd, in Alba ſhall be crown'd. 

How great they lo, how vigorouſly they wield 

Their weizhty lances, and ſuftain the ſhield! 

But they, who cron d with oaken wreaths appear, 

Shall Gabian walls and ſtrong Fidenæ rear: 

Nomentum, Bola, with Pometia found ; 

And raiſe Colatian towers on rocky ground. 

All theſe ſha!l then be towns of mighty fame, 

Though now they lie obſcure, and lands without a 
name. 

See Romulus the great, born to reſtore 

The crown that once his injur'd grandfire wore. 

This prince, a prieſteſs of your blood ſhall bear; 

And, like his fire, in arms he ſhall appear. 

Jo rifing creſts his royal head adorn; 

Horn from a god, himſelf to godhear! horn. 

His fire, already, figns him for the ſkies, 

And marks the ſcat amidſt the deities. 

' Auſpicious chief ! thy race in times to come 

Shall ſpread the conqueſt of imperial Rome. 

Rome, whoſe aſcending towers ſhall heaven invade ; 

Invclving earth and ocean in her ſafe. 

High as the mother of the gods in place; 

And proud, like her, of an immortal race. 

Then when in pomp ſhe makes the Phrygian round, 

With golden turrets on her temples crown'd, 

A hundred gods her ſweeping train ſupply 3 

Her offspring all, and all command the iky. 

Now fix your ſight, and ſtand intent, to ſce 

Your Roman race, and Julian progeny, 

The mighty Czfar waits his vital hour, a 

Impatient for the world, and graſps his promis d 


| power. 

But next behcld the youth of form divine, 

Cæſar himſelf, exalted in lis line; 

| Auguſtus, promis'd oft, and long ſoretold, t 

Beyond rhe ſolar year, without the ſtarry way. 
Where Atlas turns the rolling heavens around? 

And his broad ſhovICers with their lalits are erg d. 

% 


Sent to the realm that Saturn rul'd of old; 
*. 


| 


1 


| 


| 


J 


Eorn to reſtore a better age of gold. 
Afric and India ſhall his power obey, | 
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t his fore-ſeen approach, already quake 
Caſpian kingdoms, and Mzotian lake. 
Their ſeers behcld the tempeſts from afar, 
And threatening oracles denounce the war. 
Nile hears him knocking at his ſevenfold gates, 
And ſeeks his hidden fpring, and fears hig nephew 
fates. 
Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 
Not though the braz<n-footed hind he flew ; 
Freed Erymanthus from the foamiug, boar, 
And dipp'd his arrows in Lernæan gore. 
Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 
By tigers drawn triumphant in his car, 
From Niſus* top deſcending on the plains, 
With curling vines around his purple reins. | 
And doubt we yet through dangers to purſue 
The of honour, and a crown in view ? 
But what's the man, who from afar appears, 
His head with olive crown'd, his hand a cenſer 
bears ? 
His hoary head and holy veſtments bring 
His loſt idea back : 1 know the Roman king. 
He ſhall to peacetel Rome new laws ordain : | 
Call'd from his mean abode, a ſceptre to ſuſtain. 
Him Tullus next in dignity ſucceeds ; 
An active prince, and prone to martial deeds. 
He ſhall his troops for fighting ficlds prepare, 
Diſus d to toils, and triumphs of the war. + 
By dint of ſword, his crown he ſhall increaſe, 
And ſcour his armour from the ruſt of peace. 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fawning air, 
But vain within, and proudly popular. 
Next view the Tarquin kings: th' avenging fword | 
Of Brutus juſtly drawn, and Rome reſtor d. 
He firſt renews the rods, and ax ſevcre; 
And gives the conſuls royal robes to wear. 
His ſons, who ſcek the tyrant to ſuſtain, 
And long for arbitrary lords again, 
With ignominy ſcourg*d, in open ſight, 
He dooms to death deſerv d: aſſerting public right. 
Unhappy man, to break the piovs laws | 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe ! 
Howe er the doubtful fact is underſtood, 
"Tis love of honour, and his country's good: 
The conſul, not the father, ſheds rhe blood. 
Behold Torquatus the ſame track purſue ; 
And next, the two devoted Decii view. 
The Drufian linc, Camillus loaded home 
With ſtandards well redeem'd, and fore:gn foes o'er- 
come. 
The pair you ſec in equal armour ſhine ; 
{Now, friends below, in cloſe embraces join : 
ut when they leave the ſhady realms ot night, 
And, cloath*d in bodies, breathe your upper light), 


/ 


— 


enſue 
From Alpine heights the father firſt deſcends; : 
And thou, the firſt, lay down thy lawleſs claim; 

Thou, of my blood, who bear'ſt the Julian name. 


His daughter's huſband in the plain attends : 
His daughter's huſband arms his eaſtern friends. 
Another comes, who ſhall in triumph ride, 
And to the capitol his chariot guide ; 


1 
4 


On Aręos ſhall impoſe the Roman laws: 


Shall vindicate his anceſtors diſgrace : 
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And, on the Greeks, revenge the Trojan cauſe : 

And Pallas, for her violated place. 5 
Great Cato there, ſor gravity renown'd, 


Shall drag in chains their Achillæan race; 
And conquering Coſſus goes with laurcl DEW, + 


Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 


The Scipios* worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war, 
The double bane of Carthage? Who can ſee, 
Without efteem for virtuous poverty, 

Severe Fabricius, or can ceaſc t* admire 
The Ploughman conſul in his coarſe artire ! 
Tir'd as I am, my praiſe the Fabii claim; 
And thou, great hero, greateſt of thy name, 
Ordain'd in ward ſave the ſinking ate, 
And, by delays, to put a ſtop to fate! 

Let others better mould the running maſs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs ; 
And, foſten into fleſh a marble face: 


Plead better at the bar; deſcrihe the ſkies, 


And when the ſtars deſcend, and when they rife. 

But, Rome, tis thine alone with awful ſway, 

lo rule mankind, and make the world obey ; f 

Diſpoſing peace, and war, thy own majeſtic way. 

To tame the proud, the ſetter'd ſlave to free; 

Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. 

He paus'd : and while with wondering eyes they 
viewed 

The paſſing ſpirits, thus his ſpeech renew d: 

Sce great Marcellus ! how, untir'd in toils, | 

He moves with manly grace, how rich with regal 

ſpoils ! 

He, when his country (threaten'd with alarms) 

Requires his courage, and his conquering arms, 

Shall more than once the Punic bands affright » 

Shall kill the Gauliſh king in ſingle fight : 

Then, to the capitol in triumph move, 

And the third ſpoils ſhall grace Feretrian Jove. 

Eneas, here, beheld of form divine 

A eodlike youth, in glittering armour ſhine ; 

With great Marcellus keeping equal pace; 

But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face: 

He ſaw, and, wondering, afk'd his airy guide, 

What, whence was he, who preſs d the hero's 

de ? 

His ſon, or ene of his illuſtrious name, 

How like the former, and almoſt the ſame ! 

Obſerve the crowds that compaſs him around : 

ag Soma ana raife a ſhouting 
ound : 


But hovering miſts around his brows are ſpread, 


And night, with ſable ſhades, involves his head. 
Seek not to know (the ghoſt reply d with tears) 
The ſorrows of thy ſons in future years, 

This youth (rhe bliſsful vifion of a day) 

Shall juſt be ſhown on earth, and ſnatch'd away. 
The gods too high had rais'd the Roman ſtate; 
Were but their gifts as permanent as great. 

What groans of men ſhall fill the Martian field 
No fierce a blaze his flaming pile ſhall yield 
What ſuneral pomp ſhall floating Tiber ſee, 
When, ring from his bed, he views the ſad folem. 
nity |! 

No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give : 

No youth afford ſo great a cauſe to grieve. 


% 


With mortal heat each other ſhall purſue : 

What wars, what wounds, what laughter, ſhall 

Embrace again, my ſons; be ſoes no more: 

Nor ſtain your country with her children's gore. 
rom conquer*d Corinth, rich with Grecian ſpoils. 

And yet another, fam'd for warlike toils, 


| 


The Trojan honour, and the Roman boaſt ; 


Admir'd when living, and ador'd when loſt * 


1 
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Mirror of ancient faith in early youth! 

Undaunted worth, inviolable truth 

No ſoe unpuniſh'd in the fighting field, 

Shall dare thee foot to ſoot, with ſword and ſhield : 
Much leſs, in arms oppoſe thy matchleſs force, 


When thy ſharp ſpurs ſhall urge thy foaming horſe. | Serenely ſhone the ſtars, the moon was hright, 


Ah, couldſt thou break through fate*s ſevere decree, 
A new Marcellus thall ariſe in thee ! 

Full caniſters of ſragrant lilies bring, 

Mix'd with the purple roſes of the ſpring : 

Let me with funcral flowers his body ſtrow, 

This gift which parents to their children owe, 
This unavailing gift, at leaſt I may beſtow ! 
Thus having ſaid, he led the hero round 

The confines of the bleſt Elyſian ground, 

Which, when Anchiſes to his ſon had ſhown, 
And fir'd his mind to mount the promis'd throne, 
He tells the future wars ordain'd by fate ; 

The ſtrength and cuſtoms of the Latian tate : 
The prince, and people : and fore-arms his care 
With rules, to puſh his fortune, or to bear. 

Two gates the ſilent hoe of ſleep adorn ; 

Of 'd ivory this, that of tranſparent horn ; 
True viſions through tranſparent horn ariſc; 
Through poliſh'd ivory paſs deluding lies. 

Of various things diſcourting as he paſs'd, 
Anchiſes hither bends his ſteps at laſt. 

Then, through the gate of ivory, he diſmiſs'd 
His valiant offspring, and divining gueſt. 
Straight tv the ſhips /Eneas took his way ; 
Embark d his men, and ſkimm'd along the ſea : 
Still coaſting, till he gained Cajeta's bay. 

At length on oozv ground his gallies moor: 
Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their ſterns to ſhore. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


King Latinus entertains Areas, and promiles him his 
"only daughter, Lavinia, the heireſs of lis crovwon. 
Turnus, Teing in love with her, fawmured by her 
mother, and flirred up by Juso and Alefto, breaks 
the treaty which wwas made, and engages in his 
guarrel Menentius, Camilla, Meſſatus, and many 
other of the neighbouring princes ; vueſe forces 
and "= names of their commanders are particularly 
relates. 


ND thou, O matron of immortal famc ! 
ere dying, to the ſhore haſt leit thy name; 
Cajeta ſtill the place is call'd from rhee, 
The nurſe of great ZEneas* infancy. 
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Here reſt thy bones in rich Heſperia's plains, 
Ny came (bats cet cnt ann 
Now, when the prince her funcral rites had pai 
e plough'd the I yrrhene ſeas with fails diſplay d. 
rom land a gentle breeze aroſe by night, ? 


the ſea trembled with her filver light. 
Now near the ſhelves of Circe's ſhores they run 
(Circe the rich, the daughter of the ſun), 
A dangerous coaſt : the goddeſs waſtes her days 
In joyous ſongs, the rocks reſound her lays : 
In ſpinning, or the toom, ſhe ſpends the night, 
And cedar brands ſupply her father*s light. 
From hence we heard (rebellowing to the main) 
The roars of lions that refuſe the chain, 
The grunts of briſtled boars ; and groans of bears, 
And herds of howling wolves that ſtun the failors 

cars. 

Theſe from their caverns, at the cloſe of night, 
Fill the ſad iſle with horror and affright. 
Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's 


power 
(That watch'd the moon, and planetary hour) 
With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd, and in wicked ſhapes confin'd. 
Which monſters, leſt the Trojan's pious hoſt 
Should bear or touch upon th* inchanted coaſt ; 
Propitious Neptune ſteer'd their courſe by night, 
With riting gales, that ſped their flight. 
Supply*'d with theſe, they ſkim the ſounding ſhore, 
And hear the ſwelling ſurges vainly roar. 
Now when the roſy morn began to riſe, 
And wav*'d her ſaffron ſtreamer through the fkies ; 
When Thetis bluſh'd in purple, not her own, 
And trom her face the breathing winds are blown, 
A ſudden filence ſate upon the ſ-a, N 


1 ſweeping oars, with ſtruggling, urge their way. 


The Trojan, from the main, beheld a wood, 
Which thick with ſhades and a brown horror ſtood : 
Berwixt the trees the I iber took his courſe, 

With whulpools dimpled ; and with downward force 
That drove the ſand along, he took his way, 

And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea. 

About him, and above, and round the wood, 

The birds that haunt the borders of his flood ; 

That bath*d within, or baſk'd upon his fide, 

To tuneful ſongs their narrow throats apply'd ; 

The captain gives command; the joyful train 
Glide through the gloomy ſhade, and leave the main 
Now, Erato, thy poet's mind inſpire, 

And fill his ſoul with thy celeſtial fire. 


{Relate what Latium was: her ancient kings: 


Declare the paſt, and preſent ſtate of things: 
When firſt the Trojan ficet Auſonia ſought ; 

And how the rivals lov'd, and how they fought, 
Theſe are my theme, and how the war beyan, 
And how concluded by the godlike man. 

For I ſhall ſing of battles, blood, and rage, 

Which princes and their people did engage: 

And havghty ſouls, that, mov'd with mutual hate, 
In fighting fields purſu'd and found their fate : 
That rouz'd the 'Tyrrhcne realm with loud alarms, 
And peaceſul Italy involv'd in arms. 

A larger ſcene of action is difplay*d, | 
And, riſing hence, a greater work is weigh'd. 
Latinus, old and mild, had long poſſeſs'd 

The Latium ſceptre, and his people bleſs d: 
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His father Faunus; a Laurentian dame 
= mother, fa'r Marica was her name. 
ut aunus came from Picus, Picus drew 
His birta from Saturn, if records be true. 
Thus kirg Latinus, in the tnird degree, 
Had Saturn author of his family. 
But this old peaceful prince, 2s heaven decreed, 
Was Heſs'd with no male ifſue to ſucceed : 
His ſons in blooming youth were ſnatched by ſate: 
One only daughter heir*d the royal tate. 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
The neighbouring princes court her nuptial bed. 
Among the crowd, but far above the reſt, 
Young Tutnus too the heauteous maid addreſs'd. 
Turnus, for high deſcent and graceful mien, 
Was firſt, and favour'd by the Latian queen: 
With him ſhe ftrove to join Lavinia's hand; 
Bur dire portents the purpos'd match withſtand. 
Deep in the palace, ol long growth, there ſtood 
A lavrel's trunk, a venerable wood ; 
Where rites divine were paid ; whoſe holy hair 
Was kept, and cut with ſuperſtitious care. 
This plant Latinus, when his town he wall'd 
Then four:1, and from the tree Laurentum call'd : 
And laſt, in honour of his new abode, 
He vow'd the laurel to the laurel's god. 
It happen'd once (a bodine prodigy) 
A ſwarm of bees that cut the liquid ſky, 
Unknown from whence they took their airy flight, 
Upon the topmoſt branch in clouds alight : 
There, with their claſping feet together clung, 
And a long cluſter from the laurel hung. 
An ancient Augur propheſy'd from hence : 
Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince! 
From the ſame parts of heaven his navy ſtands, 
To the ſame parts on earth : his army lands ; 
The town he conquers, and the tower com- 


Yet more, when fair Lavinia fed the fire 
Before the gods, and ſtood befide her fire ; 
Strange to relate, the flames involv'd the ſmoke 
Of incenſe, frem the ſacred altar broke ; 
Caught her diſhevel'd hair and rich attire ; 
— 7 — crackled in the fire : 

rom thence ming trail began to ſpre 
And lambent glories danc'd about her 2 
This new portent the ſeer with wonder views; 
Then paufing, thus his prophecy renews : 
The nymph who ſcatters flaming fires around, 
Shall ſhine with honour, ſhall herſelf be crown'd ; 
But, caus'd by her irrevocable fate, 
War ſhall the country waſte, and change the Rate. 
Latinus frighted with this dire oſtent, 
For counſel to his father Faunus went: 
And ſought the ſhades renown'd for prophecy, 
Which near Albunea's ſulphurous fountain lie. 
To thoſe the Latian and the Sabine land 
Fly, when diftreſs'd, and thence relief demand. 
The prieſt on ſkins of offerings takes his eaſe; 
And nightly vifions in his ſlumber ſecs: 
A ſwarm of thin atrial ſhapes appears, 
And, fluttering round his temples, deafs his ears: 
Theſe he conſults, the future fates to know, 
From powers above, and from the fiends below. 
Here, fgr the god's advice, Latinus flies, 


Offering a hundred ſheep for ſacrifice : 

Oy woolly fieeces, as the rites requir d, 
laid beneath him, and to reſt retir'd. 
Vor. Ul. 
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No ſcorer were his eyes in ſlumber bound 
When, from above, a more than mortal ſound 
Invades his ears: and thus the viſion ſpoke: 
Seck rot, my ſeed, in Latian bands to yoke : 
Our fair Lavinia, nor the gods provoke. 
A ſoreizn ſon upon the ſhore deſcends, 
Whoſe martial ſame from pole to pole extends. 
His race in arms, and arts of peace renown'd, : 
Not Latium ſhall contain, nor Europe bound : 
Tis theirs whate'cr the fun ſurvevs around. 
Theſe anſwers in the ſilent nicht receiv'd, 
The king himſelf divulg'd, the land heliev'd : 
The fame through all the neighbouring nations 
flew, 
When now the Trojan navy was in view. 
Pencath a ſhady tree the hero ſpread 
His table on the turf, with cakes of bread ; 
And, with his chiefs, on foreſt fruits he fed. 
They ſate, and (not without the gods* commard) 
Their homely tare diſpatch'd : the hungry band 
Invade their trenchers next, and ſoon devour, 
To merd the ſcanty meal, their cakes of flower. 
Aſcanius this obſerv'd, and, ſmiling faid, 
Sec, we devour the plates on which we fed. 
The ſpeech had omen, that the Trojan race 
Should find repoſe, and this the time and place. 
| /Enezs took the word, and thus replies : 
(Confeſſing fate with wonder in his eyes) 
All hail, O earth! all hail my houſhoid gods, 
Behold the deſtin'd place of your abodes ! 
For thus Anchiſes propheſy d of old, 
And this our fatal place of reſt ſoretold 
When on a foreign ſhore, inſtead of meat, 
«* By famine forc'd, your irenchers you hall eat, 
« Then caſe your weary Trojans will attend: 
« And the long labours of your voyage end. 
« Remember on that happy coaſt to build : . 
And with a trench incloſe the truitſul field. 
This was that famine, this the fatal place, 
Which ends the wandering of our exil'd race. 
Then, on to-morrow's dawn, your care employ y ) 
To ſcarch the land. and where the cities lie, 
And what the men : but give this day to joy. 
Now pour to Jove, and after Jove is bleſt, 
Call great Anchiſes to the genial feaſt : - 
Crown high the goblets with a chearſul draught ; ** , 
Pnjoy the preſent hour; adjourn the future 
thought. 
Thus having ſaid, the hero bound his brows 
With leafy branches, then perſorm'd his vows : 
Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 
Then earth, the mother of the heavenly race; 
The rymphs, and native godheads yet unknown, 
And night, and all the ſtars that gild her fable 
throne : 
And ancient Cybel, and Idæan ſove; 
And laſt his fire below, and mother queen above. 
Then heaven's high monarch thunder d thrice 
k alcud ; 
And thrice he ſhook aloft a golden cloud. 
Soon through the zoytul camp a rumour flew : 
Le time was come their city to renew: 
Tlicn every brow with chearful green is crown'd, 
The feaſts are doubled, and the bowls go round. 
Wen next the roſy morn difclios*d the day, 
The ſcouts to ſeveral parts divide their way, 
To learn the natives names, their towns, explore 
The coaſt, and trendings of the crooked more: 
3 E 
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Here Tiber flows, and here Numicus ſands, 
Here warlike Latins hold the happy lands. 

The pious chief, who ſought by peaceful ways 
To ſound his empire, and his town to raiſe, 
A hundred youths from all his train ſeleQs, 
And to the Latian court their courſe directs 
(The ſpacious palace where the prince reſides) : 
And all their heads with wreaths of olives hides. 
They go commiſſion'd to require a peace; 
— — to procure acceſs. 

s while they ſpeed their pace, — deſigns 

The new. elected feat, and draws the lines: 
The Troj ns round the place a rampart 
And paliſades about the trenches plac'd. 

Mean time the train, proceeding on their way, 
From far the town, and lofty towers ſurvey : 
At leneth approach the walls: without the gate 
They fee th boys and Latian youth debate 
The martial prizes on the duſty plain : 
Some drive the cars, and ſome the courſers rein; 
Some bend the ſtubborn bough for victory: 
And ſome with darts their active finews try. 
A poſting mefſenger diſpatch'd from hence, 
Of this fair troop, advis d their aged prince 
That foreign men, of mighty ſtature, came ; 
Uncouth thein habit, and unknown their name. 
The king ordains their entrance, and aſcends 
His regal ſeat, ſurrounded by his friends. 
The palace built by Picus, vaſt and proud, 
Supported by a hundred pillars ſtood ; 
And round encompaſs d with a riſing wood. 
The pile o'erlook'd the town, and drew the fight, 
Surpriz'd at once with reverence and delight. 
There kings receiv'd the marks of ſovereign 


power : 
In ſtate the monarch march'd, the lictors bore 
Their awful axes, and the rods before. 
Here the tribunal ſtood, the houſe of prayer ; 
und here the ſacred ſenators repair; 


-\ll at large tables, in long order ſet, | 


A ram their offering, and a ram their meat. 
Ahove the portal, carv'd in cedar wood, 
Plac'd in their ranks, their godlike grandfires ſtood. 
Old Saturn, with his crooked ſcythe, on high ; 
And Italus, that led the colony: 
-ind ancient Janus, with his double face, 
And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. 
There ſtood Sabinus, planter of the vines; 
n a ſhort pruning-hook his head reclines : | 
And ftudiouſly ſurveys his generous wines. 
Then warlike kings, who for their country fought. 
And honourable wounds from battle brought. 
Around the poſts hung helmets, darts, and ſpears, 
And captive chariots, axes, ſhiclds, and bars, 
And broken beaks of ſhips, the trophies of their 
wars. 
Above the reſt, as chief of all the band, 
Was Picus plac'd, a buckler in his hand; | 
His other wav*d a long-divining wand. 
Girt in his gahin gown the hero ſate : 
Yet could not with his art avoid his fate. 
For Circe long had lov'd the youth in vain, 
Till love, refus' d, converted to diſdain : 
hen mixing powerful herbs, with magic art, 
She chang'd his form, who could not change his 
heart. 
Conſtrain'd him in a bird, and made him fi 
ah pa1ty-colour'd plumes, a chattering-pye. 
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In this high temple, on a chair of ſtate, 


The ſeat of audience, old Latinus ſate ; 


Then gave admiſſion to the Trojan train, 

And thus, with pleafing accents, he began : 
Tell me, ye Trojans, for that name you own ; 
Nor is your courſe upon our coaſts unknown ; 


Say what you ſeek, and whither were you bound? 


| 


1 


Were you by ſtreſs of weather caſt a ground ? 
Such dangers of the ſea are often ſeen, 

And of: befal to miſerable men. 

Or come, your ſhipping in our ports to lay, 
Spent and diſabled in ſo long a way ? 

Say what you want ; the Latians you ſhall find 
Not forc'd to goodneſs, but by will inclin'd ; 
For fince the time of Saturn's holy reign, 

His hoſpitable cuſtoms we retain. 

I call to mind but time the tale has worn) 
Th' Arunci told; that Dardanus, though born 
On Latian plains, yet ſought the Phrygian ſhore, 


And Samothracia, Samos call'd before : 


From Tuſcan Coritum he claim'd his birth. 

But after, when exempt from mortal earth, 
From thence aſcended to his kindred ſkies, 

A god, and as a god augments their ſacrifice, 

He faid. Il:oneus made this reply: 

O king, of Faurus* royal family ! 

Nor wintcry winds to Latium forc'd our way, 
Nor did the ſtars our wandring courſe betray. 
Willing we ſouglu your ſhores, and hither bound, 
The port ſo long detir'd, at length we found. 
From our ſweet homes and ancient realms expell d; 
Great as the greateſt that the ſun beheld. 

The god began our line, who rules above, 

And as our race, our king deſcends from Jove : 
And hither are we come, by his command, 

To crave admiſſion in your happy land. 

How dire a tempeſt, from Mycenz pour'd, 

Our plains, our temples, and our town devour' d; 


| What was the waſte of war, what dire alarms 


Shook Aſia's crown with European arms; 

Ev*n ſuch have heard, if any ſuch there be, 

Whaſe carih is bounded by the frozen fea : 

And ſuch as born beneath the burning fy, 

And ſultry ſun berwixt the tropics lie. 

From that dire deluge, through the watery waſte, 
Such length of years, ſuch various perils paſt : 

At laſt eſcap'd, to Latium we repair, 

To beg what you without your want may ſpare ; ; | 
The common water, and the common air. 

Sheds which ourſelves will build, and mean 


abodes, 
Fit to receive and ſerve our baniſh'd gods. 
Nor our admiſſion ſhall your realm diſgrace, 
Nor length of time our gratitude efface. 
Beſides what endleſs honour you ſhall gain 
To ſave and ſhelter Troy's unhappy train. 
Now, by my ſovereign, and his fate, 1 ſwear, 
Renown'd for faith in peace, ſor force in war ; 
Oft our alliance other lands defir'd, 
And what we ſeek of you, of us requir'd. 
Deſpiſe not then, that in our hands we bear 
Thefe holy boughs, and ſue with words of prayer. 
Fate and the gods, by their ſupreme command, 
Have doom'sd our ſhips to ſeek the Latian land. 
To theſe abodes our flect Apollo ſends ; 
Here Dardanus was born, and hither tends. 
Where Thuſcan Tiber rolls with rapid force, 
And where Numicus opes his holy ſource, 


| 
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Befides, our prince preſents, with his requeſt, 

Some ſmall remains of what his fire poſſeſs d. 

This golden charger, ſnatch'd from burning Troy, 

Anchiſes did in ſacrifice employ ; 

This reyal robe, and this Tiara wore 

Old Priam, and this golden ſceptre bore 

In full afſemblies, and in ſolemn games; 

Theſe purple veſts were weav'd by Dardan dames. 
Thus while he ſpoke, Latinus roll'd around 

His eyes, and fix*d awhile upon the ground. 

Intent he ſeem'd, and anxious in his breaſt ; 

Not by the ſceptre mov d, or kingly veſt : 

But pondering future things of wondrous weight : 

Succeſſion, empire, and his daughter's fate : 

On theſe he mus'd within his thoughtful mind ; 

And then reſolv'd what Faunus had divin'd. 

This was the foreign prince, by fate decreed 

To ſhare his ſceptre, and Lavinia's bed 

This was the race that ſure portents foreſhew 

To ſway the world, and land and fea ſubdue. 

At length he rais'd his chearful head and ſpoke : 

The powers, ſaid he, the powers we both invoke, 

To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our with their augury. 

Have what you aſk : your preſents I receive; 

Land where, and when you pleaſe, with ample 

leave 


, 

Partake and uſe my kingdom as your own ; 
It ſhall be yours, while I command the crown. 
And if my wiſh'd alliance pleaſe your king, 
Tell him he ſhould not ſend the peace, but bring : 
Then let him not a friend's embraces fear ; 
The peace is made when I behold him here. 
Beſides this anſwer, tell my royal gueſt, 
I add to his commands my own requeſt : 
One only daughter heirs my crown and ſtate, 
Whom, not our oracles, nor heaven, nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodigies, permit to join 
With any native of th* Auſonian line. 
A foreign ſon-in-law ſhall come from far 
(Such is our doom), a chief renown'd in war: 
Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name, 
And through the conquer*d world diffuſe our fame. 
Himſelf to be the man the fates require, 
I firmly judge, and what I judge, deſire. 
He ſaid, and then on each beſtow*'d a ſteed; 
Three hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 
Stood ready, ſhining all, and ſmootiily dreſs'd, 
—— he choſe the faireſt and the beſt, 

o mount the Trojan troop ; at his command, 
The ſteeds capariſon'd with purple ſtand : 
With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 
And champ, betwixt their teeth, the foaming gold. 
Then to his abſent gueſt the king decreed ; 
A pair of courſers born of heavenly breed : 
Who from their noftrils breath'd ethereal fire ; 
Whem Circe ftole from her celeſtial fire ; 
By ſubſtituting mares, produc'd on earth, 
Whoſe wombs conceiv'd a more than mortal birth. 
Theſe draw the chariot which Latinus ſends ; 
And the rich preſcnt to the prince commends. 
Sublime on ſtately ſteeds the Trojans borne 
To their expectine lord with peace return. 

But jealous Juno, from Pachynus? height, 
As ſhe from Argos took her airy flight, 
Beheld, with envious eyes, this hateful fight. 
She ſaw the Trojan and his joyful train 
Deſcend upon the ſhore, deſert the main! 
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Deſign a town, and. with unhop'd ſucceſs, 
h' embaſſadors retu n with promis*d peace 
Then, pierc'd with pain, ſhe ſhook her haughty 


Sigh'd from her inward foul, and thus ſhe ſaid : 

O hated offspring of my Phrygian foes ! 

O fate of Troy, which Juno's fates oppoſe ! 

Could they not fall unpity d, on the plain, 

But ſlain revive, and taken. ſcape again? 

When execrablc Troy in aſhes lay, 

Through fires, and ſwords, and ſeas, they forc'd 
their way. 

Then vanquith'd juro muſt in vain contend, 

Her rage diſarni*d, her empire at an end. 

Breathleſs and {1*d, is all my fury ſpent, 

Or does my glutred ſpleen at length relent ? 

As if 'twere littie from their town to chace, 

I through the ſeas purſued their ex:1'd race: 

Engaged the heavens, oppos'd the Rormy main 

But billows roar d, and tempeſts rag'd in vain. 

What have my Scylla's and wy Syites done, 

When theſe they overpaſs, and thoſe they (hun ? 

On Tiber's ſhores they land, ſecure ol fatr, 

Triumphant o'er the ſtorm's and Juno's hate. 

Mars could in mutual blood the centaurs batne, 

And Jove himſelf gave way to Cyntlua's wrath : 

| Who ſent the tuſky boar to Calyden : 

What great offence had either people dor.c ? 

But I, the conſort of the thunderer, 

Have wag'd a long and unſucceſsful war: 

With various arts and arms in vain have toil'd 

And by a mortal man at length am foil'd. 

If native power prevail not, ſhall I doubt 


| 


| To ſeek for needtul ſuccour from without ? 


It Jove and heaven my juſt defires deny, 
Hell ſhall the power of heaven and ſove ſupply. 
Grant that the fates have find by their decree, 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy: 
At leaſt I can defer the nuptial day, 
And, with protracted wars, the peace delay : 
With hlood the dear alliance ſhall be bought; 
And both the people near deſtruction brought. 
So ſhall the ſon-in-law and father join, 
With ruin, war, and waſte of either lire, 
O fatal maid! thy marriage is endow'd + 
With Phrygian, Lat an, and Rutulian blood! 
Bellona leads thee to thy lover's hand, 
Another queen brings forth another brand ; | 
To burn with foreign fires her native land! 
A ſecond Paris, differing but in name, 
Shall fire his country with a ſecond flame. 

Thus having ſaid, ſhe ſinks beneath the ground 
With hes A haſte, and ſhoots the Stygian 

und ; 

To rouze Alecto from th? iniernal ſeat 
Of her dire fiſters, and their dark retreat. 
| This fury fit for her intent ſhe choſe, 
One who delights in wars, and human woes, 
Ev'n Pluto hates his own miſ- ſhapen race 
Her fiſter-furies fly her hi eous face: 
So frightful are the forms the monſter takes, 
So fierce the hiſſings of her ſpeckled ſnakes. 
Her Juno finds, and thus inflames her ſpite : 
O virgin daughter of eternal night, 
Give me this once thy labour, ro ſuſtain 
My right, and execute my juſt diſdain. 
Let not the Trojans, with a feign'd pretence 
Of proffer'd peace, delude the Latian prince 
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Expel from Ttaly that odious name, 

And let not jun oſuffer in her fame. 

*Tis thine to ruin realms, o'erturn a Nate, 
Betwixt the deareſt friends to raiſe debate, 

And kindle kindred blood to mutual hate. 

Thy hand o'er towns the funeral torch diſplays, 
And forms a thouſand ills ten thouſand wavs. 
Now ſhake from out thy ſruitfi l breaſt tlic ſeeds 
Of envy, diſcord, and of cruel deeds : 

Confound the peace eſtabliſhꝰ d, and prepare 

Their ſouls to hatred, and their hands to war. 
Smear'd as ſhe was with black Goryoncan blood, 
The fury ſprang above the Stygian flood: 

And on her wicker wlrgs, ſublime through night, 
She to the Latian palace took her flight. 

There ſouglit the queen's apartments, ſtood before 
The peace ful threſhold, and heſieg'd the door. 
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They laſh aloud, each other they 

\nd lend their little ſouls at every ſtroke : 

T aus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
4 midſt the crowds, and kindles as ſhe goes. 
Not yet content, he ſtrains her malice more, 
And adds new ills to thoſe contriv'd before: 

„he flies the town, and, mixing wirh the throng 
If madding matrons, bears the br.de along: 
Wandering through woods and wilds, and devious 

ways, 

And with theſe arts the Trojan match delays. 
dhe ſeign'd the rites of Bacchus! cry'd aioud, 
And to the buxom god the virgin vow'd. 

Cvoe, O Bacchvs ! thus began the ſong, 

And Evoe ! anſwer'd all the female throng : 
O virgin! worthy thee alone, fre cry'd ; 

O worthy thee alone, the crew reply d; 


Reſtle ſ Amata lay, her ſwelling brea't | pd thee ſhe feec's her hair, ſhe leads thy dance, 


Fir'd with diſdain ſor Turnus diſpoſſeit. 

Ard the new nuptials of the Trojar guet. 
From her black, bloo i; locks the fury ſhaizes 
Her darling plague, the favourite of her ſnakes : 
With her full force ſhe threw the poiſonous dart, 
And fix'd it deep within Amata's heart: 

That thus envrnom'd ſhe might kindle rage, 
And ſacrifice to ſtriſe her houfe and huſband's age. 
Unſeen, unſelt, the fiery ſerpent ſxims 

Betwixt her linen, and her naked linibs. 

His baleſul breath in{piring as he glices, 

Nov like 2 chain around her neck he rides; 
Now like a filiet to her head repairs, 

And, with his circling volumes, folds her hairs. 
At firſt the ſilent venom f1.d with eaſe, 

And ſciz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees; 

Then, ere tli infected maſs was fir d too far, 

In plaintive accents ſhe began the war: 

Ind thus b ſpoke her huſband : Shall, the ſaid, 
A wandering prince enjoy Lavinia's bed? 

It nature plead not in a parent's heart, 

Pity my tears, and pity her deſert : 

1 know, my deareſt lord, the time will come, 
You would, in vain, reverſe your cruel doom : 
The faithleſs pirate ſoon will ſet to ſea, 

And hear the royal virgin far away 

A gueſt like him, a Trojan gueſt before, 

In ſhew of friendſhip, ſought the Spartan ſhore ; 
And raviſh'd Helen from her huſband bore. 
Think on a king's inviolable word : 

And think on Turnus, her once-plighted loid: 
To this falſe foreigner you give your throne, 
And wrong a friend, a kinſman, and a ſon. 
Reſume your ancient care ; and if the god, 
Your tire, and you, reſolve on ſoreien biood, 
Know all are foreign, in a larger ſenſe, 

Nor horn your ſubjects, or deriv'd from hence. 
Then if the line of Turnus you retrace ; 

Ne iprinęs from Inachus of Argive race. 

Hut when the ſaw her reaſon illy ſpent, 

And could nat move lim from bis fix'd intent, 
She flew to rage; for now the ſnake poſſeſs d 
Her vit il parts, and poiſon'd all her breaſt ; 

She raves, ſhe runs, with a diſtrafted pace, 
4nd fitis with horrid howls the public place 
nd, as young ſtriplings whip tic top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement ot an empty court, 

1 12 woo en engine flies and whirls about, 
Aumitd, with clamovurr, of the beardleſs rout, 


And with the winding ivy wreaths her lance. 

Like fury feiz'd the reſt ; the progreſs known, 

All ſeek the mountains and forſake the town : 

All clad in ſkins of beafts the javelin bare, 

Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair : 

and ſhrieks and ſtioutings rend the ſuffering air. 

'The queen, he: ſeiſ, ir.{pir'd with rage divine, 

Shook high above ler head a fiuming pine: 

Then roll'd her haggard eyes around the throng, 

Aud ſung, in Turnu name, the nuptial ſong ! 

Io ye Latian dames, if any here 

Hold your urhappy queen, Amata, dear; 

If there be here, Cie ald, who dare maintain 

My rigin, nor think the name of mother vain, 

Unbind your fillets, looſe your flowing hair, 

And orgies and nofturyal rites prepare. 

Amata's breaſt the fury thus invades, 

And fires with rage, amid the ſylvan ſhades. 

Then when ſhe ſound her venom ſp:cad fo tar, 

The royal houſe embroil'd in civil war, 

| Raiz'd on her duſky wings ſhe cleaves the ſkies, 

And ſeeks the palace where young Turnus lies. 

His town, as fame reports, was built of old 

By Danae, pregnant with almighty gold: 

Who fled her father's rage, and with a train 

Of following Argives, through the ftormy main, 

Driv'n by the ſouthern blaſts, was fated here to 
reign. 

Twas Ardua once, now Ardea's name it bears, 

Once a fair city, row conſum'd with years. 

Here in his loſty palace Turnus lay, 

Betwixt the confines of the night and day, 

Secure in ſleep : the fury laid afide 

Her looks and limbs, and with new methods 
u 

The ſoulneſs of the infernal form to hide. 

Propp'd on a ſtaff, ſhe takes the trembling mien, 

Her face is furrow*'d, and her front obſcene : 

Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheek ſhe draws, 

Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws : 

Her hoary hair with holy fillets bound, 

Her temples with an olive wreath are crown'd. 

Old Calibe, who kept the ſacred fane 

Of ſuno, now ſhe ſeem'd, and thus began: | 

Appearing in a dream, to rouze the carcleſs man. 

Shall Turnus then ſuch endleſs toil ſuſtain, 

In fighting fields, and conquer towns in vain ? 

Win, for a Trojan head to wear the prize ? 

Uſurp thy crown, enjoy thy viRtories ? 
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ieee and foreign heirs are fought hy bop wav to ny 


uded man, and ſeek again New frauds in vents, and takes a fteepy ſtand, 
— 8 dangers, on the duſty plain. Which overlooks the vale with wide command ; 
Repel the Tuſcan foes, their city ſeize Where fair Aſcanius and his youthful train, 
protect the Latians in luxurious eaſe. | Wu horns and hounds, a hunting match ordain, 
This dream all- powerful Juno ſends ; I] bear And pitch their toils around the ſhady plain. 
Her mighty ma · Cates. and her words you hear. The fury fir-s the pack; they ſnuff, they vent, 
Haſte, arm your Ardeains, Tue to the plain, And fed their hungry noftrils with the ſcent. 
Wul, fait!» ro friend, aſſauit the Trojan train: I was of a well-grown ſtag, whoſe antlers riſe 


ir thoughtleſs chiefs, their painted ſhips that High o'er his front, his beams invade the ſkies : 
87 855 le ; — From this light cauſe, th* infernal maid prepares 
In Tiber*s mouth, with fire and ſword deſtroy. The country churls to miſchief, hate, and wars. 
The Latian king, urleſs he (hall ſubmit, The ately beaſt, the two i yrrbeds bred, 


Own kis cid promiſe, an 4 h.s new forget; Snatch'd from his dam, and the tame youngling 
Let |. 1, ir ems, . power of Turnus prove, | : fed. ; 
And le an to ſear whom he diſdains to love. Their father Tyrrheus did their fodder bring; 


For fuch is heaven's command. The youthful Tyrrheus chief ranger to the Latian king: 
prince Their fiſter Sylvia cheriſh'd with her care 
With icort. reply d; and made this bold defence: The little wanton, and did wreaths prepare 


You tell me, mother, what I knew before ; To hang his budding horns: with ribbons ty d 
The Paryg.an ficet is landed on the ſhore : His tender neck, and comb'd his filken hide; 
I neither fear, nor will provoke, the war : And bath'd his body. Patient of command, 

My tate is Juno's moſt peculiar care, In time he grew, and growing us'd to hand. 
But time has made you dote, and vainly tell He waited at his maſter's board for food ; 

Of arms imagin'd, in your lonely cell: Then ſought his ſavage kindred in the wood: 


Go, be the temple and the gods your care ; Where, grazing all the day, at night he came 

Permit the men the thouzht of peace and war. To his known lodgings, and his country dame. 
Theſe haughty words Alecto's ice provoke, | This houſhold beaſt, that us'd the woodland 

And frighted urnus trembled as ſhe ſpoke. grounds, 

Her eyes grew ſtiffen'd and with ſulphur burn, Was view'd at firſt by the young hero's hounds ; 

Her hideous looks, and helliſh form return : As down the ſtream he ſwam, te ſeek retreat 

Her curling (ſnakes with hiſſings fill the place, In the cool waters, and to quench his heat, 

And open all tne furies of her face ! Aſcanivs, young, and eager of his game, 

Then, darting fire from her malignant eyes, Soon bent his bow, uncertain in his aim : 

She caſt him backward as he ſtrove to riſe, But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 

And, lingering, ſought to frame ſome new re-{ | Which pierc'd his bowels through his panting fides. 

The bleeding creature ifſacs from the floods, 
Poſſeſs d with fear, and ſeeks his known abodes ; 


Her chain ſhe rattles, and her whip ſhe ſhakes ; His old famihar hearth, and houſhoid gods. 


And, churning bloody foam, thus loudly ſpeaks : J | He falls, he fills the houſe with heavy groans ; 

Behold whom time has made to dote, and tell Implores their pity, and his pain bemoans. 

Of arms, imagin'd in her lonely cel} : Young Sylvia beats her breaſt, and cries aloud 

Behold the (ates' infernal miniſter ; For ſuccour from the clowniſh neighbourhood : 

War, death, deſtruction, in my hand I bear. The churls aſſemble ; for the fiend who lay 
Thus having ſaid, her ſmouldering torch im- In the cioſe woody covert urg'd their way. 

preſs'd One with a brand, yet burning from the flame ; 

With her full force, ſhe plung'd into his breaſt. Arm'd with a knotty club, another came : 

Achaſt he wak*d, and, Rarting from his bed, | Whate'er they catch or find, without their care, 

Cold ſweat, in clammy drops, his limbs o'erſpread :' Their fury makes an inſtrument of war. 

Arms, arms, he cries, my ſword and ſhield pre- Tyrrheus, the foſter father of the beaſt, 


pare ; ;Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt : 
He breathes defiance, blood, and mortal war. 'Bur held his hand from the deſcending ftroke, c 


ies. 
High on her head ſhe rears two twiſted ſnakes ; 


Jo when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, | And left his wedge within the cloven oak, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe : | 


To whet their courage, and their provoke. 
Above their brims they force their fiery way ; And now the roddefs, exercis'd ;n ill, 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. | Who watched an hour to work her impious will, 
The peace polluted thus, a choſen band Aſcends the roof, and to her crooked horn, 
He firſt commiſſions to the Latian land, Such as was then by Latian ſhepherds borne , 
In threatening embaſſy: then rais'd the reſt, Adds all her breatit ; the rocks and woods around, 
o meet in arms th' intruding Trojan gueſt : And mountains, tremble at th* infernal ſound. 
To force the ſoes from the Lavinian ſhore, 


The ſacred lake of Trivia from afar, 
And Italy's endanger” ce reſtore; The Veline fountains, and ſulphureous Nar, 
Himſelf alone, an equal match he boaſts, | Shake at the baleful blaft, the fignal of the war. 
To fight the Phrygian and Auſonian hoſts. Young mothers wildly ſtare, with fear poſſeſs d,. 
Tbe gods invok'd, the Rutuli prepare And ftrain their helpleſs infants to their breaſt. 


T arms, and warm each other to the war. 


| The clowns, a boiſterous, rude, ungovern'd : 
His beauty theſe, and thoſe his blooming age, 
The reſt his houſe 


crew, 
and his own fame engage. ih cub Bis ite lend hin feos 
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The powers of Troy, then ifſuing on the plain, 
With freſh recruits their yo':thful chief ſuſtain : 

Nor theirs a raw and unexperienc'd train, 

But a firm body of embattled men. 

At firſt, whule iortune favour'd neither fide, 

The fight with clubs and burning brands was try'd: 
But now, both partics reinforc'd, the fields 

Are bright with flaming ſv-ords and brazen ſhields. 
A ſhinine harveſt either hoſt diſplays, 

And ſhoors again' the ſun with equal rays. 

Thus when a black-brow'd guſt begins to riſc, 
White foam at firſt on the curl'd ocean frics ; 
Then roars the main, the billows niount the 

ſkies : 
Till, by the ſury of the ſtorm full blown, 
The muddy bottom o'er the clouds is thrown. 

Firſt Almon falls; old Tyrtheus' eldeſt care, 
Pierc'd with an arrow from the diſtant war : 
Fix'd in his throat the flying weapon Rood, 

And ftop'd his breath, anc drank his vital blood. 

Huge heaps of ſlain around tie body riſe ; 

Among the reſt, the rich Galcſus lies: 

A good old man, whiic peace he preach'd in vain, 

Amidſt the madneſs ot tu' unruly train: 

Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paſtures fill'd ; 

His lands a hundred yoke of oxen till'd. 

Thus, while in equal ſcales their forture Nod, 

The fury bath'd them in each other's hood. 

Then, having fix d the fight, exulting flies, 

And bears fulfill'd her promiſe to the ſkies. 

To Juno thus ſhe ſpeaks : Behold, tis done; 

The blood already drawn, the war begun ; 

The diſcord is complete, nor can they ceaſe 

The dire debate, nor you command the peace. 

Now fince the Latian and the Trojan brood 

Have taſted vengeance, and the ſwcers of blood, 

Speak, and my power ſhall add this office more ; 

The neighbouring natiens of th* Auſonian ſhore 

Shall hear the dreadtul rumour from afar, 

Of arm'd invaſion, and embrace the war. 

Then Juno thus: The grateful work is done; 

The ſeeds of diſcord ſow d, the war begun; 

Frauds, fears, and fury, have potTeſs'd the ſtate, 

And fix'd the cauſes of a laſting hate: 

A bloody Hymen ſhall th* all:ance join 

Betwixt the Trojan and Auſonian line : 

But thou with ſpecd to night and hell repair, 

For not the gods nor angry Jove will bear f 

Thy lawleſs wandering walks in upper air. 

Leave what remains to me, Saturnia ſaid : 

The ſullen fiend her ſounding wings difplay'd, 

Unwilling left the light, and ſought the nether 
ſhade 


In midft of Italy, well known to fame, 
There lics a lake, Amſanctus is the name, 
Below the lotty mounts, on either fide 
Thick foreſts the forbidden entrance hide : 
Full in the centre of the ſacred woced 
An arm ariſcs of the Stygian flood ; ; 
Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing 
| ſound, 
Whirls the black waves and rattling ſtones around. 
Here Pluto pants for breath from out his ce!l, 
Ard opens wide the grinning jaws of hell. 
i © this infernal lake the fury flies; 
He: l:ides her hated head, and frees the labouring 
Gkies, 
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Saturnian Juno, now, with double care, 
Attends the f-tal proceſs ot the war. 

The clowns return*d from battle hear the ſlain, 
Implore the gods, and to their king complain. 
The corpſe ot Almon ar d the reft are i 
Shrieks, clamours, mu murs, fill the frighted town, 
Ambitious I urnus in the preſs appears, 

And, aggravating crimes, augments their tears: 
Proclaims his private injuries aloud, 

| A ſolemn promiſe made, and diſavow'd ; 

A ſoreign ſon is fought, and a mix'd 


then they, whoſe mothers, frantic with their fear, 


ln woods and wilds the flags of Bacchus bear, 

And lead his dances with diſhevel'd hair ; 

Increaſe the clamour, and the war demand 

(Such was Amata's intereſt in the lap. 

Agairſt the public ſanQuons of the pc ace; 

Againſt all omens ot their ill ſucceſs ; 

With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 

Jo torce their monarch, and inſult tne court, 

But. like a ock unmov'd, a rock that braves 

The raging tempeſt and the riſing waves, 

jProp'd on himfclt he Rands his ſohd des 

: Waſh oft the ſta- werds, ar.” the ſounding tides: 

So ſtood tlie pious prince unmo d and long 
ſtain'd the madneſs of the noiſy throng. 

Put when he found that Juno's power prevail'd, 

And all rhe methods of cool counſel fail'd, 

He calls the gods to witneſs tbeir offence, 

Diſclaims the war, aſſerts his innecence. 

Hurry*d by fate, he cries, and horne before 

A furious wind, we leave the faithful ſhore: 

O more than madmen ! you yourſelves ſhall bear 

The guilt of blood and ſacrilegious war: 

Thov, Turnus, ſhalt atone it by thy fate, 

And pray to heaven for peace ; but pray too late. 

| For me, my ſtormy voyage at an end, 

to the port of death ſecurely tend. 

The funeral pomp which to your kings you pay, 

Is all 1 want, and all you take away. 

He ſaid no more, but, in his walls confin'd, 

Shut out the woes which he too well divin'd: 

Nor with the rifing ſtorm would vainly ſtrive, 

Y left the helm, and let the veſſel drive. 


ſolemn cuſtom was obſerv*d of old, 
W hich Latium held, and now the Romans hold: 
Their ſtandard when, in fighting fields, they rear 
Againſt the fierce Hyrcanians, or declare 
The Scythian, Indian, or Arabian war: 
Or from the boaſting Parthians would regain 
Their eagles loſt in Carrhe's bloody plain: 
{Two gates of ſtcel (the name of Mars they bear) 
And ſtill are worſt ipp'd with religious fear, 
Before his temple ftand : the dire abode, 
And the fear*d iſſues of the furious god, 
Are fenc'd with brazen bolts; without the gates, 
The wary guardian Janus doubly waits. 
Then, when tlie ſacred ſenate votes the wars, 
The Roman conſul their decree declares, 
And in his robes the ſounding gates unbars. 
The youth in military ſhovrs ariſe, 
[And the loud trumpets break the yielding ſkies. 
Theſe rites, of old by ſovereign princes us d, 
Were the king's office, but the king refus'd: 
Deaf to their cries, nor would the gates unbar 
- ſacred peace, or looſe th impriſon'd W: 
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But hid his head, and, ſafe from loud alaims, Then on mount Aventine, the ſon of ſove 
Abhorr'd the w.cked miniftry of arms. The pricfteſs Rhea ſound, and forc'd to love. 
Then heaven's imperious queen ſhot down from] For arms his men long piles and javelins bore, 
high; And poles with pointed Reel tneir foes in 
At her approach the brazen hinges fly; gore. a 
The gate are forc'd, and every falling bar, Like Hercules himſelf, his ſon appears, 
3 And, like a tempeſt, iſſues out the war. la ſavage pomp : a lion's hide he wears; 
The peaceful cities of th* auſoman ſhore, About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy ſkin, 
Lull'd in their caſe, and undiſturb'd beſo e, Tus teeth and gapine jaws ſcvereiy gran. 
are all on fire ; and ſome, with ſtudions care, Thus like the god his father, homely dreſt, 
Their reitive Reeds in ſandy piains prepare : He rides into the hall, a horrid gueſt. 
Some their ſoit limbs in painful marches try, Then two rwin-brothers from fair Tibur came 
And war is all their wiſh, and arms the general cry. (Which from their brother Tiburs took the name); 
Par ſcour the ruſty ſhields with ſeam, and part Ficrce Coras, and Catillus, void of fear, 
New grind the blunted ax, and point the dart: Arm'd Argive horſe they led, and in the fron 
Witi: joy they view the waving enf:gns fly, appear. 
And hear the trumpet's clangor pierce the ſky. Like cloud-born centaurs, from the mountain's 
. Five cities ſorge their arms: th' Atinian powers, height, 
Antemnz, T:ibur with her lofty rowers, With rapid courſe deſcending to the fight, 
| Arcea tue proud, the Cruſtumerian town: They ruth along; the rattling woods give way; 
All theſe of old were places of renown. The branches bend before their ſweepy ſway. 
Some hammer helmets ſor the fighting field; Nor was Preneſte's founder wanting there, 


Some twine young (allows to ſupport the ſhield; | Whom fame reports the ſon of Mulciber: 


The croſiet ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould, Found in the fire, and foſter'd in the plains, 
With ſilver plated, and with ductile gold. A ſhepherd and a king at once he reigns, 
The ruſtic honours of the ſcythe and ſhare, And leads to Turnus* aid his country ſwains. 
Give place to ſwords and plumes, the pride of war. His own Præneſte ſends a choſen band, 
Old faulchions are new temper'd in the fires: With thoſe who plough Saturnia's Gabine land : 
The ſounding trumpet every ſoul inſpires. Beſides the ſuccour which old Anian yields, 
The word is given, with eager ſpeed they lace : The rocks of Hernicus, and dewy fields, 
The ſhining head-piece, and the ſhieid embrace. | Anagnia ſar, and father Amaſene, 
The neighing iteeds are to the clariots ty d; A numerous rout, but all of naked men: 
The truſty weapon fits on every fide. Nor arms they wear, nor ſwords and bucklers wield, 
And now the mighty labour is begun, Nor drive the chariot through the duſty ficld ; 
Ye Muſes, open all your Helicon. But wh:rl from Icathern ſtrings huge balls of lead: 
Sing you tlie chuets that ſway th' Auſorian land, And ſpoils of yellow wolves adorn their head: 
Their arms, and armies under their command : The left ſoot naked, when they march to fight; 
What warriors in our ancient clime were bred ; But in a bull's raw hide they ſheath the right. 
What ſoldiers follow'd, and what heroes led. Meſapus next (great Neptune was his fire), 
For well you know, and can record alone, Secure from ſteel, and fated from the fire, - 
What fame to future times conveys but darkly] in pomp appears; and with his ardour warms 
down. | A heartleſs train, unexercis'd in arms: 

Mezentius firſt appear'd upon the plain; The juſt Faliſcians he to battle brings. a 
Scorn ſate upon his brows, and ſour diſdain : And thoſe who live where lake Ciminia ſprings ; 
Defying cart]; and heaven: Etruria loſt, ; And where Feronia's grove and temple ſtands, 

He brings to Turnus? aid his baffled hoſt. | Who till Feſcennian or Flavinian lands: 
The charming Lauſus, full of youthful fire, All theſe in order march, and marching fing 

| Rode in the rank, and next his ſullen fire: i The warlike actions of their ſea born king. 
To Turnus only ſecond in the grace | Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
Of manly mien, and features of the face; i Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ky, 
A ſkiliu! horſeman, and a huntſman bred, ; Which homeward from their watery paſtures 
Witi fates averſe a thouſand men he led : borne, 
His fire unworthy of ſo brave a ſon ; They ſing, and Aſia's lakes their notes return. 
Hinſclf well worthy of a happier throne. | Not one who heard their muſic from afar, 


Next Aventinus drives his chariot round ; Would think theſe troops an army train'd to war: 
The Latian plains, with palms and laurels crown'd. Nut flocks of fowl, that when the tempeſts roar, 


Proud of his Reeds, he ſmokes along the field, with their hoarſe gabbling ſeek the ſilent ſhore. — 
His ſather's hydra filis the ample ſhiclu. | Then Clauſus came, who led a numerous band 
A hundred ſerpents hiſs about the brims 3 Of troops cmibody*d, from the Sabine land: 
The fon oſ Hercules he juſtly ſeems, And in inniſelf alone an army broueht. 
By his broad ſhoulders and gigantic limbs. 'T was he the noble Claudian race hegot : 
heavenly part, and part of earthly blood, | The Claud, an race, ordain'd, in times to come, 
A mortal woman mixing with a cod. To thare the greatneſs of imperial Rome. 
| — ſtrong Alcides, aſter he had flain He led the Cures forth of high renown, 
he triple Geryon, drove from conquer*d Spain 'Aiviuſcans from their olive-bearing town; 
His capuve lierds, and thence in tr.umph le; And all th' Eretian powers: beſides a band 


On Tuſcan Tiber's flowery banks they ted. That feliov”d from Vellnum's dewy laud 
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And Amiternian troops, of mighty fame, 
And mounta:neers, that from Severus came. 
And from the craggy cliffs of Tetrica, 
And thoſe where yellow Tiber takes his way, 
And where Himella's wanton waters play. 
Caſperia ſends her arms, with thoſe that lie 
By Fabaris, and fruitſul Foruli: 
The warlike aids of Horta nexi appcar, 
And the cold Nurſians come to cloſe the rear: 
Mix'd with the natives bort. of Latine blood, 
Whom Allia waſhes with her ſatal flood. 
Not thicker billows beat the Libyan main, 
When pale Orion ſets in wintery rain; 
Nor thicker harveſt on rich Hermes riſe, 
Or Lycian fields, when Phoebus burns the ſkies ; 
Than ſtand theſe troops: their bucklers ring around; 
Their trampling — the turf, and ſhakes the ſolid 
ground. 
High in his chariot then Haleſus came, 
A foe by birth to Troy's un y name : 
From A born : to Turnus aid, 
A thouſand men the yoatlifu] hero led; 
Who till the Maſſick ſoil, tor wine renown'd, 
And fierce Aruncans from their hilly ground: 
And thoſe who live by Sidicinian ſhores, 
And where, with ſhoaly fords, Vulturnus roars ; 
Calcs and Oſea's old inhabitants, 
And rough Saticulans inur'd to wants: 
Light deini lances from afar tl. ey throw, 
Faſten'd with leathern thongs, to gall the foe. 
Short crooked ſwords in cloſer ſiglit they wear, 
And, on their warding arms, like bucklers bear. 
Nor, CEhalus, ſhalt thou be left unſung, 
From nymph Semethis and old Telon ſprung : 
Who then in Teleboan Capri reign'd, 
But that ſhort ifle th ambitious youth diſdain'd ; 
And o'er Campania ftretch'd his ample ſway ; 
Where twelling Sarnus ſeeks the Tyrrhene ſea : 
O'er Batulum, and where Abella ſees, 
From her high towers, the harveſt of her trees. 
And theſe (as was the Tevton uſe of old) 
Wield brazen ſwords, and brazen bucklers hold ; 
Sling weighty ſtones when from afar they fight : 
Their caſques are cork, a covering thick and light. 
Next theſe in rank, the warlike Ufens went, 
And led the mountain-troops that Nurſia ſent. 
The rude Equicolze his rule obey d; 


Hunting their ſport, and plundering was tlieir 


4 


trade. 

In arms they plough'd, to battle ſtill prepar d: 
Their ſoil was barren, and their hearts were hard. 
Umbro the prieſt, the proud Marrubians led, 

By king Archippus ſent to Turnus' aid; 

And peaceful olives crown'd his hoary head. 
His wand and holy words, the viper's rage, 
And venom'd wound of ſerpents, could afſuage. 
He, when he pleas'd with powerful juice to ſteep 
Their cemples, ſhut their eyes in pleaſing ſleep. 
But vain were Marſian herbs, and magic art, 
To cure the wound given by the Dardan dart. 
Yet his untimely ſate, th* Angitian woods 

In fighs remurmur d to the Fucine floods. 

The ſon of fam'd Hippolytus was there; 

Fam'd as his fire, and as his mother ſar. 
Whom in Egerian groves Aricia bore, 

And nurs'd his youth along the raarſty ſhore : 
Where Diana's peaceful altars flame 

In fruitful fields, and Virbius was bis name. 
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Hippolytus, as old records have ſaid, 

Was by his ftepdam ſought to ſhare her bed: 

But when no female arts his mind could 

She turn'd to ſurious hate her impious love. 

Torn by wild horſes or: the ſandy ſhore, 

another's crimes th' unia,py hunter bore ; 

Gluttine his father's cyes with guiltleſs gore. 

But chaſte Diana, who his death deplor d, 

With /Eſculapian herbs his life rt or'd. 

When Jove, who ſaw from high, with juſt diſdain, 

| The dead inſpir'd with vital b:cath again. 

Struck to the centre with his flaming dart, 

|Th* unhappy tounder of the god-like art. 

{But Trivia kept in ſecret ſhades alone, 

{Her care, Hippoly:vs, to fate viiknown 

And call'd him Virbius in tu' Eger an gre ve: 

V here then he liv*d obſcure, but ſatc from Jove. 

For tis, from Trivia's temple and her wood, 

Are courſers driven, who ſhed their maſter's 

blood * 

Affrighted by the monſters of the flood. 

His ſon, the ſecond Virbius, yet retain'd 

His father's art, and warrior ſteeds he rein'd. 

Amid the troops, and like the leading god, 

RR 
: 

A triple pile of plumes his creſt adorn'd, 


| 


; 


— 


ſon which, with belching flames, Chimera bum'd: 


The more the kindled combat riſes higher, 

The more with fury burns the blazing fire. 

Fair lo grac'd his ſhield, but Io now 

With horns exalted ſtands, and ſeems to lowe : 

(A noble charge) her keeper by her fide, 

To watch her walks, his hundred eyes d. 

And on the brims her fire, the watery 

Roll'd from a filver urn his cryſtal flood : 

A cloud of foot ſucceeds, and fills the fields 

With —_— and pointed ſpears, and clattering 
ields: ' 

Of Argives, and of old Sicanian bands, ; 

And thoſe who plough the rich Satulian lands; 

Auruncan youth, and thoſe Sacrana yields, 

And the proud Labicans, with painted ſhields. 

And thoſe who near Numician ftreams retide, 

And thoſe whom Tiber's holy foreſts hide; 

Or Circe's hills from the main land divide : 

Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 

Or the black water of Pomptira ſtands. 

Laſt, from the Volſcians, fair Camilla came ; 
And led her warlike troops, a warrior dame : 
Unbred to ſpinning, in the loom unſkill'd, 
dhe choſe the nobler Pallas of the field. 

Mix'd with the firſt, the fierce virago fought, 
Suſtain'd the toils of arms, the danger ſought: 
Outſtripp'd the winds in ſpeed upon the plain, 
Flew o'er the fields, nor hurt the bearded grain; 
She ſwept the ſeas, and as ſhe ſkim'd along, 
Her flying ſect unbath'd on billows hung. 

Men, boys, and women, ſtupid with ſurpriſe, 
Wherc'er ſhe paſſes, fix their wandering eyes: 
Longing they look, and gaping at her fight, 
Devour her o'er and o'er with vaſt delight. 

Her purple habit fits with ſuch a grace 

On her ſmooth ſhoulders, and fo ſuits her face: 
Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd ; 
And in a golden caul the curls are bound. 

She ſhakes her myrtle javelin ; and, behind, 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. 
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"Twas night : and weary nature luil'd aſleep 

Tun The birds of air, and fiſhes of the deep ; 

And beaſt, and mortal men: the Tiqjan * 
Was laid on Tiber's banks, oppreſe d with gri 

E 18 KFH 1 H B O O K And tound in filent lumber late felief. s 

hen through the ſhadows ot the poplar wood 


or THE ; Aroſe tlic father of the Roman flood : 
| An azure robe was o'er his bo.'y ſpread, 
72 N E I 8 A wreath of ſhady reeds adorn'd his head : 


Thus, manifeſt to ſight, the god appear'd, 

And with theſe pleating words his ſorrow chear'd ; 
Undoubted oFspring of ethercal race, 

O long expected in this promis'd place, 

Who, through the focs, haſt borne thy baniſh'd 


gods, 
Reftor'd them to their hearths, and oid — 
. begun This is thy happy home | The clime where 
CR ene * 3 — _ Ordains * —— the Trojan ſtate. 
preparations. Turnus jends to Diomedes. l bare hell and bn Ll 
ness goes in perſon to beg ſuccours from Ewan, "© rp 1 — can. 
2nd the Tuſcans. Fwuander receives him kindly, fur- | And ail 8 1c rage of hauglity Juno ceaſe, "4 
iber kin: <oith men, and ſends his own jon Pallas And tat * rightly viſion may not 
with him. Vulcan, at the requeſt of Venus, makes Thy effect o . 22 cle dream, 
CO eee 1 2 — — hs fer i young, 
, 5 4 — > 4 «ly 4+ * 
W ee When thirty rolling years have run their race, 
| Thy ſon, :.{canius, on this empty ſpace 
V HEN Turnus had affembled al! lis powers; Shall build a royal town, of lafting ſame; 
His ſtandard planted on Lauremum's V/hich from this omen Mall receive the name. 
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towers; Time ſnall approve the truth. For what remains. 
When now the ſprightly trun pet, from afar, And how v ſure ſuccer to ciovn thy pains, 
Had given the ſignal of approaching war, With patience next attend. A bariih's band, 
Hat rouz'd the neighing ſeed to ſcour the fields, Driven with Evander from th' Arcadian land, 
Wuile the fierce riders clatter d on tlieir ſmields, Have planted here; and plac'd on high thei: 
Trembling with rage, the Latian youth prepare walls; 
To join th* allies, and he adlong ruſh io war. Their town the founder Palante um calls: 
F irc Uſens, and \icfiapus, led the crowd ; 'Deriv'd from Pallas, his great grandſirt's name: 
With bold Mezentlus, who blaſphem'd aloud. But the fierce Lat ians old petition claim, 
Theſe, through the country took their waſteful | With war infe!t.ng the 2ew colony 3 

courlc ; [HR make thy fricnds, and on their aid rely. 
The fields to forage, and to gather force. To thy free paſſage I ſubmit my ftreams : 
Then Venulus to Dionede they ſend, Wake, fon of Venus, from tuy picaung dreams 
To beg his aid Auionia to detend : And, when the ſetting ſtars are Joſt in day, 
Declare the common danger, and inform To Juno's power thy juſt devotion pay. 
The Grecian leader of tlie growing ftorm : | Witi ſacrifice the - 7-rtiful queen appeaſe : 
Encas landed on tie Latian coaſt, Her pride at lengrh (ral fall, her fury ceaſe : 
With baniſh'd gods, and with a baffied hoſt : : When dl ou return'ſt victorious from the war, 
Vet now infpir'd to conqueſt of the tate : ' Perform thy vows to me with grateful care. 
And claim'd a title from the gods and fate. Ihe god am 1, whoſe yellow water flows 
What numerous nations in his quarrel came, | Around theſ. fields, and fattens as it goes: 
And how they ſpread his formidable name : i Tiber my name: among the rolling fioods 
What he defign'd, what miſchiefs might ariſe, Renown'd on earth, eſtrem'd among the gods. 
If fortune favour'd his firſt enterprize, This is my certain ſeat: in times to come, 
Was left tor him to weigh, whoſe equal ſears, My waves ſhall wath ine walls of mighty Rome. 
And common intereſt was involv'd in theirs. He ſaid; and plung'd below, while yet be ſpoke, 


The Trojan, floating in a flood of care, He roſe, and looxing up, beizld the ſkies 


While Turnus and th' allies thus urge tue war, C His cream Æneas and his flzep forſook. 
Beholds the tempeſt which his foes prepare, Wir purple bluſhing and the day ariſe. 


Tl is way and that he turns his anxious mind ; Then, Water in bis hello palm he tool 

Thinks, and rejects the counſel: he deugn'd; |From Tibets flood; and thus the powers beſpoke : 
Explores himſelf, in vain, in every pait, Lautentizn nymphs, by whom the ſtreams are ſed, 
And gives no reit to his diſtracted heart. And father I iber, in thy ſacred bed 


So when the tun by day, or moon. by night, Rective /Enezs ; and from danger keep. 
Strike on the poliſh'd braſs their trembling light, W hatever ſoun:, whatever holy deep, 
The glittering ipecies nere and there divide, | Concea!s thy watery ſores ; where'er they riſe, 
And cait their dubious beams trom fide to fide : And, bubbling from below, ſalute the ſxies, 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, Thou king of hora'd floods, whoſe plemewus vn 
And to tue cieling flaſh the glaring day 'Suffices fatneſs ro che frviztul cori. 
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For this thy kind compaſſion of our woes, 
Shall ſhare my morning ſong, and evening vows. 
Rut, oh! be preſent to thy people's aid ; 

And firm the gracious promiſe thou haſt made. 
Thus having ſaid, two gallies, from his ſores, 
With care he chooſes 5; mans, and fits with oars. 

Now on the ſhore the fatal ſwine is found: 
Wondrous to tell; ſhe lay along the ground : 
Her well tec offspring at her udders hung; 

She white herſelf, and white her thirty young; 
ZEneas takes the mother, and her brood, 

And all on Juno's altar are beftow*d. 

Te following night, and the ſucceeding day, 
Propitious Tiber ſmooth'd his watery way: 
He roll d his river back, and pois'd he ftood : 
A gentle felling, and a peaceful flood. 


's POEMS. 

{Undaunted I approach you; though I know 

Your birth is Grecian, and your land my foe « 

From Atreus though your ancient lincage came, 

And both the brother-kings your kinered claim, 

Yet, my ſelf-conſcious worth, your high renown, 

Your virtve, through the neighbouring nations 
blown. 

Our ſather's mingled blood, Apolio's voice, 

Have led me hither, leſs by need than choice. 

Our founder Dardanus, as fame has ſung, 

And Greeks acknowledge, frum FleQra ſprung : 

Electra from the loins of Atlas came; 

Atlas whoſe head ſuſtains the ſtarry frame. 

Your fire is Mercury ; whom long before 

On cold Cyllene's top fair Maja bore. 

Maja the fair, on fame if we rely, 


The Trojens mount their ſhips; they put from Was Atlas“ daughter, who ſuttains the ſky : 


ſhore : 
Borne on the waves, and ſcarcely dip an oar. 
Shouts irom the land give omen to their courſe, 
An the p.ict'd velltls glide with eaſy force. 
The woods and waters wonder at the gleam 


Oi ſhieids, and painted ſhips, that ſtem the ſtream. 


One ſummer*s night, ard one whole day they paſs 


Betwixt ti mneen-woo:, {:a%es, and cut the Liquid 


glaſs. 
The fiery fun had finiſn'd baif lis race, 
Lo-!;*d back, and doubter: in the riddle ſpace, 
When they from lar she. rhe ring rowers, 
The tops of ſheds, and Nep'icrds lowly Fowers : 
"Thin as they Hood, wiich then of tomely clay, 
Now rice in martle, from the Roman ſway. 
7 noſe cots {Evancer's kingdom, mean and por) 
The Trojan ſaw, and turn'd his ſhips to ſhore. 
*T was on a ſolema day: th' Arcadian itatcs, 
Tic king and prince witnout the city gates, 
Then paid their efcr.n2s in a {acted grove 
To Hercules, tic warrior ſon of Tore, 
Thick clouds of rolling ſmoke involve the ſkies; 
Ane! (at of entrail, on his altar fies. 


Thus from one common ſource our ſt eams divide: 
| Ours is the Trojan, yours th* Arcadian fide. 
Raiz'd by theſe hopes, 1 ſent no news before, 
Nor a{k'd your leave, nor did your faith implore ; 
Nut come, without a pledge, my own ambaſſador. 
The ſame Rutulians, who with arms purſue 
The Trojan race, are equal foes to you. 

Our hoſt exyell'd, what farther ſorce can ſtay 
The victor troops from univerſal ſway ? 
Then will they ſtretch their power ati wart the land; 
undd either ſea from fide to fide command. 
dec: ive our offer'd ſaith 3 and give vs thine : 
urs is a generous and experienc'd line: 
e want not hie arts ror bodies ſor the war; 
In council cautious, and in fields we dare. 
tc ſaid ; and while he ſpoke, with picrcing eyes 
Ev ander vicw'd the man with vaſt ſurprize, 
Picaz'd veith his action, raviſh'd with his face, 
Tnen anſwer'd briefly, with a royal grace: 
O valiant leader of the Trojan line, 
Ir whom the ſeaturts of thy father ſhine, 
III recall Archiſes, how 1 fee 
s mot. ons, mien, and all my friend in thee ! 


Put when they fav phe ſluips that ſtemm'd the Long though it be, 'tis freſh within my mind, 


flot d, 

And 2!i:ter'd through the covert of the weod, 
They rote with tear, and left th' unfiniſh'd ſea Rr: 
"Til Caimtiefs Pallas re-aHur d tie ret 

To pay the tites. Himſchi, without celay, 

A javelin ſciz'd, and fingly took is way. 

Ihen gain'd a rifing xrcend ;z; and call'd tom far: 
Revolve me, ftrangers, whence, and what you art; 
Your buſineſs here, and bring you peace or war? 
Hig! on the ite, Ana tcok bis ſtand, 

And held a hranch of olive in his hand, 

Wiile thus he ſpoke: The Phiygians arms you ſce, 
Expell'd tom Troy, provok'd in. Italy. 

By Latian ſoc, with war ur:juffly made: 

At 1irſt affianc'd, a „ at laſt bettay d, 

This mctiage bear: th Trojans and their chief, 
Bring holy peace, and beg the king's relief. 

Struck with ſo great a name, and all on tire, 

The youth replies, Whatever you require, 

Your fame exaQts : upon our ſhores deſcend, 

A welcome gueſt, and, v hat you with, a friend. 
He ſaid; and downward haſting to the ſtrand, 
Fmirac'd the ſtranger prince, and tt in'd his hand. 
Conducted to the grove, ZEncas broke 

The ſilence firſt, and titus the king beſpoke : 
eſt of the Greeks, to waom, by fate's command. 
bra tiwie peaceful branches in „ have, 


Men Pram to his ſiſter's court deſign'd 

A welcome vit, with a friendly ſtay, 

And throuzh th* Arcacian kingdom took his way. 
Then, paſt 2 boy, the callow down began 
Lo ſhace my chin, and call me ſerſt a man. 
1 ſaw the ſhining train, with vaſt delight, 

And Priam's goodly perſon pleas'd my fight: 

But great Anchiſcs, far above the ſeſt, 

With awful wonder fir*d my youthful breaſt. 
[1 long*'d to join, in friendſhip's holy bands, 

Our mutual kcarts, and plight our mutual hands. 
i firſt accoſted him: 1 ſued, 1 ſought, 

And, with a loving force, to Pheneus brought. 
He gave me, when at length conſtrain'd to go, 
A Lycian quĩver, and a Gnoffian bow; 

A veit embroider'd, glorious to behold, 

And two rich bridles, with their bits of gold, 
Which my ſon's courſers in obedience bold, 
The league you aſk I offer, as your right: 
And when to-morrow's ſun reveals the light, 
With ſwitt ſupplies you ſhall be ſent away: 
Now celebrate, with us, this ſolemn day; 
Whoſe holy rites admit no long delay. 
Henour our annual feaſt ; and take your feat 
With friendly welcome, at a homely treat. 
Thus having ſaid, the bowls (remov*d for ſear) 


; 


The youths replac'd ; and foon reſtor'd the cheer. 
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On ſods of turf he ſet the ſoldiers round ; 
A maple throne, rais'd higher ſrom the ground, 
Receiv'd the Trojan chief : and o'er the bed, 
A lion's ſhaggy hide for ornament they ſpread. 
The loaves were ſerv'd in caniſters, the wine 
In bowls, the prieſt renew d the rites divine: 
Broil'd entrails are their food ; and beefs con- 
tinued chine. 
But, when the rage of hunger was repreſs'd, 
Thus ſpoke Evander to his royal guett : 
Theſe rites, theſe altars, and this ſeaſt, O king, 
From no vain fears, or ſuperſtition, ſpring ; 
Or blind devotion, or from blinder chance ; 
Or heady zeal, or brutal ignorance: 
But ſav'd from danger, with a grateful ſenſe, 
The labours of a god we recompenſe 
See, from afar, yon rock that mates the ſky, 
About whoſe feet ſuch heaps of rubbiſh lie: 
Such intigeſted ruin; bleak and bare, 
How detrt now it ſtands, expos'd in air! 
*Twas oice a robber's den, inclos'd around 
With livig ſtone, and deep Þcncath the ground. 
The monter Cacus, more tlian half a beait, 
This hold impervious to the ſun, poſſeſs'd. 
The pavenent ever foul with human gore; 
Heads, an! their mangled members, hung the door. 
Vulcan tis plague begot: and, Ike his fire, 
Black clous tc belch'd, and flakes of livid fire. 
Time, lon expected, eas d us of our load: 
And brougt the needful preſence of a god. 
Th' avengig force of Hercuijes, from Spain, 
Arriv'd in jumph, from Geryen lain ; 5 
Thrice liv*ahe giant, and thrice liv'd in vain. 
His prize, e lowing herds, Alcides drove 
Near Tiber bank, to graze the ſhady grove. 
Allur'd wit hope of plunder, and intent 
By force to »b, by fraud to circumvent. 
The brutal acus, as by chance they ſtray d, 
Four oxen tince, and four fair kine convey'd : 
And, left thprinted ſoo:ſteps migin be ſeen 
He dragg'd em backwards to his rocky den : 
The tracts ærſe, a lying notice gave, | 
And led the:archer backward ſrom the cave: 
Mean time t herdſman hero ſhifts his place, 
To find freſbaſture, and untrodden graſs : 
The 1 miſ>*d their mates, fill'd al: 
arm | 
With bellowezs, and the rocks reſtor'd the ſound. 
One heifer, ho had heard her love complain, 
Roar'd fromme cave, and made the project vain. 
Alcides fourthe fraud: with rage he ſhock, 
And toſs'd aut his head his knotted oak. 
Swift as theinds, or Scythians arrows flight, 
He clomb, th cager haſte, th* atrial height. 
Then firſt qa the monſter mend his pace: 
Fear in his es, and paleneſs in his face, 


Survey*d the mouth of the ſorbidden hold; 

And here and there his raging eyes he roll'd. 

He gnaſh'd his teeth; and thrice he compaſs'd 
round 

With winged ſpecd, the circuit of the ground. 

Thrice at the cavern's mouth he pull'd in vain, 

And, panting, tluice deſiſted from his pain. 

A pointed flintv rock, all bare, and black, 

Grew gibbovus !:om behind the mour tain's back: 

Owls, ravens, :i ill omens of the night, : 

Here built their reits, and hither winged their 
fliglit. 

The leaning head hung threatening o'er the good, 

And nodded to the left: the hero flood 

Averſe, with planted teet, and, from the riglit, 

Tugg'd at the ſolid None with all his miglit. 

Thus hcav'd, the fix d foundations of the rock 

Gave way: heaven echo'd at the rattling ſhock. 

Tunibling it chok'd the floo:!: on either fice 

The banks leap backward, and the ſtreams divide: 

The ſky ſhronk upward with unuſual dread ; 

And trecibling Tiber div'd beneath his bed. 

The court of Cacus ſtands reveal'd to ſiglit; 

The cavern glares with new admitted light. 

So pent the vapours with a rembling found 

Heave from below, ard rend the hollow ground: 

A founding fiaw ſuccerds : and, from on high, 

ihe rods with kate behold the nether y: 

The phofts 1epinc at viciated niglit, 

And cuiſe tht invading ſun, and ficken at the 

lin. 

The graccleis monſter, caugli in open day, 

Inclos'd, and in deſpair to fly away, 

How1ls horrible from underneath, and fills 

His hollow palace with unmanly ye!:s. 

The hero ſtands above; and from afar 

Plies him with darts, and ſtones, and diſtant war. 

He, ſrora lis noſtrils and huge mouth, expires 

Black clouds of ſmoke, amidſt his father's fires. 

Gathering, with each repeated blaſt, the night : 

To make uncertain aim, and erring fight. 

The wrathful god then plunges from above, 

| And where in thickeſt waves the ſparkles crove, 

There lights ; and wades chrough fumcs, and gropes 

his way : 

Half fing'd, half ſtifled, till he graſp'd his prey. 

The monſter, ſpewing fruitleſs flaraes, he found; 

He ſqueez'd his throat, he writh'd his neck 

around, 

And in a knot his crippled members bound. 

Then, from their ſockets, tore his burning eyes; 

Roll'd on a heap the breathleſs robber lies. 

The doors, unbarr'd, receive the ruſhing day, 

And thorough lights diſcloſe the raviſh'd prey. 

The bulls redeem'd, breathe open air again: 

Next, by the feet, they drag him from his den. 


4 


Conſeſs d tixod's approach: trembling he ſprings. |Tne wondering neighbourhocd, with glad ſur- 


As terror hancreas'd his feet with wings : 

Nor fſtay'd ſ ſtairs; but down the depth he threw 
His body ; his back the door he drew. 

The door, ib of living rock ; with pains 


| prize, 

Beheld his ſhazged breaſt, his giant ſize, 

His mouth that flames no more, and his extin- 
guiſh'd eyes. : 


His father :w'd it out, and bound with iron From that auſpicious day, with rites divine, 


| Cins. 
He broke theavy links : the mountain clos'd, 
And bars alevers to his foe oppos'd. 
The wretclad hardly made his dungeon faſt ; 
The fierce nger came with bounding haſte : 


We worſhip at the herv's holy ſhrine. 

| Potitivs firſt orcain'd theſe annual vows, 

As prieſts, were added the Pinarian houſe : 

Who rais'd this altar in the ſacred ſhade, 
Where honours, ever due, for cver ſhall be paid. 
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For theſe deſerts, and this high virtue ſhown, 


The men, difpers'd on hills, to towns he brought; 


Ye warlike youths, your heads with garlands And laws ordain'd, and civil cuſtoms caught : 


ctown. 
Fill high the goblets with a ſparkling flood: 


And Latium call'd the land where fafe he lay 
From his unduteous ſon, and his uſurping ſway. 


And, with deep draughts, invoke our common god. | With his mild empire peace and plenty came: 


This ſaid, a double wreath Evander twin'd : 
And poplars, black and white, his temples bind. 
Then brims his ample bowl: with like deſign 
The reſt invoke the god, with ſprinkled wine. 
Mean time the ſun deſcended from the ſkies ; 
And the bright evening-ſtar began to riſe. 

And now the prieſts, Potitius at their head, 

In ſkins of beaſts involv'd, the long procefſion led: 
Held high the flaming tapers in their hands, 

As cuſtom had preſcribed their ho bar ds: 

Then with a ſecond courſe the tal c load; 

And with full chargers offer to the god. 

The Salti fing, and cenſe his altars round 


And hence the golden times deriv'd their name. 

A more degenerate and diſcolour'd age 

Succeeded this, with avarice and rage. 

Th Auſonians, then, and bold Sicanians came; 
And Saturn's empire often chang'd the name. 
Then kings, gigantic Tibris, and the reſt, 

With arbitrary ſway, the land oppreſs d. 

For Tiber's flood was Albula before ; 

Till, from the tyrant's fate, his name it bore. 

L laſt arriv'd, driv'n from my native home, 

By fortune's power, and fate's refiſtleſs doom. 
Long tofs'd on ſeas, I ſought this happy lane: 
Warn'd by my mother nymph, and call'd by hea.” 


With Saban ſmoke ; their heads with poplar bound. ven's co 


One choir of old, another cf the young; 
To dance, and bear the burden of the ſong. 
The lay records the labour, and the praiſe, 
And all th* immortal acts of Hercules. 


| Thus, walking on, he ſpoke : and ſhew'c the gates 
Since call'd Carmental by the Roman ftate; 

Where ſtood an altar, ſacred to the name 
Of old Carmenta, the prophetic dame: 


Firſt, bow the mighty babe, when ſwath'd in bands, Who to her ſon foretold th* /Ethenean rae, 


The ſerpents ſtrangled with his infant hands. 
Then, as in years and matchleſs force he grew, 
Th” Oechalian walls, and Trojan overthrew. 
Beſides a thouſand hazards they relate, 

Procur'd by Juno's, and Euriſtheus' hate, 

Thy hands, unconquer'd hero, could ſubdue 
The cloud- horn Centaurs, and the monſter crew. 
Nor thy refiſtleſs arm the bull withſtood : 

Nor he the roaring terror of the wood. 

The triple porter of the Stygian ſeat, 

With lolling tongue, lay fawning at thy feet : 
And, ſeiz'd with fear, forgot thy mangled meat. 
Th' inſernal waters trembled at the fight ; 
Thee, god, no face of danger could affright ; 
Not huge Typhœus, nor th* unnumber'd ſnake, 
Inc ea, d with hiſſing heads, in Lerna's lake. 
Hail Jove's undoubted ſon ! an added grace 

To heaven, and the great author of thy race, 
Receive the grateful offerings, which we pay, 
Anc. ſmile propitious on thy ſolemn day. 

In numbers, thus, they ſung : above the reſt, 
The den, and death of Cacus crown the ſeaſt. 
The woods to hollow vales convey the ſound ; 
The vales to hills, and hills the notes rebound. 
The rites perform'd, tie chearſul train retire. 
Betwixt young Pallas, and his aged fire 

The Trojan paſs'd, the city to ſurvey ; 

And picafing talk beuil'd the tedious way. 

The ſtrauger caſt around his curious cyes : 

New olijects viewinre ſtill, with rew ſurprize. 
With greedy joy enquizes cf various things: 
And ads aud monument: of ancient kings. 
Then thus the for: der of the Roman towe:s : 
Theſe woods were firſt the ſeat of ſylvan powers, 
Of nymphs «nd fawns, and ſavage men, who took 


| Sublime in fame, and Rome's imperial plce. 
Then ſhews the foreſt, which in after-tines, 
Fierce Romulus, for perpetrated crimes, f 
A facred refuge made : with this, the ſhrine 
Where Pan below the rocks had rites drine. 
Then tells of Argus death, his murder 
| Whoſe grave and tomb his innocence 
Thence, to the ſeep Tarpeian rock he eads; 

Now roof'd with gold; then thatch'd with homely 


reeds. 

A reverend ſear (ſuch ſuperſtition reign 

Among the rude) ev*n then poſſeſs*d the ſwains. 
Some god they knew, what god they ould not tell, 
D. d there amidit the ſacred horror dwel. 
Th' Arcadians thought him Jove ; andſaid they ſaw 
The mighty thunderer with majeſtic ave ; 
Who ſhook his ſhield, and dealt his bats around ; 
And ſcatter'd tempeſts on the teeming ground. 
Then faw two heaps of ruins; once tley ſtood 
Two ſtately towns, on either fide the food. 
Saturnia's and Janicula's remains: : 
And either place the founder's name rtains. 
Diſcourſing t. us together, they reſort 
Where poor Evander kept his country court. 
They view'd the ground of Rome's li5gious hall, 
Once oxen low*d, where now the lawyers bawl. 
"Then, ſtcoping, through the narrow gates they 
| reſo'd, 

When PS. the king addreſs d his Trqan gueſt: 
Mean as it is, this palace, and this door, 
Receiv'd Alcides, then a conqueror. 
Dare to be poor: accept our homely bod 
Which feaſted him; and emulate a gol. 
Then underneath a lowly roof he led 
The weary prince; and Jaid him on abed: 


Their birth from trunks of trees and ſtubborn; The ſtuffing leaves, with hides of bears o erſpread. 


oak 
Nor la they kr.ew, nor manncrs, nor the care 
Ot labouring oxen, nor the ſhining thare : 
Nor arts of gain, nor what they gain'd to ſpare. 
Their exerciſe the chaſe : the running flood 
Supply d their thirſt 3 the trees ſupply d their food. 
Then Saturn came, who fled the power oi Tove, 
Vol, e of his realngs, and baniũ. i tron above 


Now night had ſhed her flver dewszovnd, 
Avd with her ſable wings embrac*d tie ground, 
When love's fair poddeſs, anxious for ber ſon. 

(New tumults rifing, and new wars begun) 
Couch'd with her huſband, in his goldn bed, 

| With theſe alluring words invokes his a ; 

And. that her pleaſing ſpeech his minemay move. 
'Ir{pires each accent with the charm”. of love: 
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While cruel fate conſpir d with Grecian powers, 
ro level with the ground the Trojan towers; 
I aſk*d not aid th* unhappy to reſtore ; 

Nor did the ſuccour of thy ſkill implore ; 
Nor ure d the labours of my lord in vain, 
A finking empire lonzer to ſuſtain. 
Fhough 1 much ow?d to Priam's houſe; and more 
The danger of ZEneas did deplore. 

not now, by Jove's command, and fate's decree, 
His race is doom'd to reign in Italy; 

Wun humble ſuit I beg thy neevful art. 

O ſtill propitious power that rules my heart 

A mother kneels a ſuppl.ant for her ſon : 

By Thetis and Aurora thou wert won 

To forec i;npenetrable (hields; and grace, 

With fated arms, a leis illuſtrious race. 

Rehold, what haughty nations are combin'd 
Againſt the rrlicks of the Phrygian kind: 

With fire and {word my people to deſtroy ; 

Ard corquer Venus twice, in conquering Troy. 
She ſaid ; and Hraight her arms, of ſnowy hue, * 
About her unreſolumg huſband threw. 

Her ſoft emnraces ſoon infuſe defire : 

His bones and marrow ſudden warmth inſpire ; : 
An all the zo head feels the wonred fire. 

Not halt to ſwift the rattling taunder flies, 

Or forky lizhtnings flaſh along the ſkies. 

The gocdeſs, pro d of her ſucceſsſul wiles, 

Ard conſcicus of her form, in ſecret ſmiles. 

Then thus, the power obnoxious to her charms, 
Panting, and half d'iTolving in her arms: 

hy ſeek you reaſons for a cauſe ſo juſt : 

Or your own beauties, or my jove diſtruſt ? 

Long tince, had you requir'd my helpful hand, 
Tin artiticer and art yuu might command, 

To labour arms for 'I roy ; nor Jove, nor Fate, 
Confin'd their empire to ſo ſhort a date: 

And. if you now defire new wars to wage, 

My kill I promiſe, and my pains engage. 
Whatever melting metals can conſpire, - 

Or breatining hellows, or the forming fire, 

Is freely your*s : your anxious fears remove: 

And think no taſk is difficult to love. 

Trembling ne ſpoke: and, cager of her charms, + 
He ſnatch'd the willing goddeſs to his arms; 

Till in her lap infus'd, he lay poſſeſs d 

Of full cefire, and ſur k to pleaſing reſt. 

Now when the nicht her middle race had rode, 
And his firſt lumber had refreſn'd the god; 

The time when carly houſewives leave the bed; 
Wien lieing embers on the hearth they ſpread; 
Supply the lamp, and call the maids to riſc, 


Hither, the father of the fire, by night, 
Through the brown air precipitates his flight. 
On their eternal anvils here he found 

The brethren beating, and the blows go round : 


1A load of pointleſs thunder now there lies : 


Before their hands, to ripen for the ſkies : 

Theſe darts for angry Jove they daily caft ; 
Conſum'd on mortals with prodigious waſte. 
Three wrays of writhin rain, of fire three more, 
Of winged ſouthern winds, and cloudy ſtore 
As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame: | 
And fears are added, and avenging fiame. 
tnferior miniſters for Mars repair 

His broken axle · trees and blunted war: 

And ſend him forth again with furniſh'd arms, 
To wake the lazy war, with trumpets loud alarms. 
The reſt refreſh the ſcaly ſnakes that fold 

The ſhield of Pallas, and renew their gold. 

Full on the creſt the Gorgon's head they 


My ſons, ſaid Vulcan, ſet your taſks afide ; 
Your ftrength, and maſter-ſkill, muſt now be try'd. 
arms ſor a hero forge : arms that require 
Your force, your ſpeed, and all your forming fire. 
He ſaid : they ſet their former work aſide, 

And their new toils with eager haſte divide. 
A flood of molten (ilver, braſs, and gold, 
And deadly ſteel in the large furnace roll'd; 
Of this their artſul hands a ſhield prepare; 


Alone ſufficient to ſuſtain the war. : 
Seven orbs within a ſpacious round they cloſe ! 
Ons ſtirs the fire, and one the bellows blows, 

The hiffing ſteel is in the ſmithy drown'd; 
The grot with beaten anvils groans around. 

By turns their arms advance, in equal time: 
By turns their hands deſcend, and hammers chime. 
They turn the glowing maſs with crooked tongs : 
The fiery work proceeds with ruſtic ſongs. * 
While, at the Lemnian god's command, they urge 
Their labours thus, and ply th* /Eolian forge, 
The chearful morn ſalutes Evander's eyes; 

And ſongs of chirping birds invite to riſe. 

He leaves his lowly bed; his buſkins meet 
Above his ancles ; ſandais ſheath his feet : 

He ſets his truſty ſwo; d upon his fide ; 
And o'er his ſhoulder throws a panther's hide, 
Two menial dogs before their maſter preſs'd : 
Thus clad, and guarded thus, he ſzeks his kingly gueſt. 
Mindful of promis'd aid, he mends his pace ; 
But meets /Eneas in the middle ſpace. 


| 7 ung Pallas did his father's ſteps attend; 


And true Achates waited on his friend. 


With yawning mouths, and with half-open'd eyes; They join their hands: a ſecret ſeat they chooſe ; 


They ply the diſtaff by the twinkling light; 

And to their daily labour add the night. 

Thus frupally they earn their children's bread : 

And vncor. upted keep their nuptial bed. 

Not leſs concern'd, nor at a later hour, 

Roſe fro i his downy couch the forging power. 
Sacred ro Vuican's name an iſle there lay, 

Betwixt Sicilia's coaſts and Lipara, 

Rais'd hizh on ſmokins rocks; and deep below, 

In hollow caves, the fires of tna glow. 

The Cyclops nere their heavy hammers deal; 

Loud firokes and hiffinzs of tormented ſteel 

Are heard around: the boiling waters roar ; 

And ſmoky flames through ſaming tunnels ſoar. 


®., 


Th* Arcadian firſt their former talk renews. 
Undaunted prince, I never can believe 

The Trojan empire loſt, while you ſurvive. 
Command th” aſſiſtance of a faithful friend : 

Eut feeble are the ſuccours | can ſend. 

Our narrow kingdom, here the Tiber bounds ; 
That other fide the Latian ſtate ſurrounds; ' 
inſults our walls, and waſtes our fruitful grounds. 
But mighty nations I prepare to join 

Their arms with yours, and aid your juſt defign. 
vou come, as by youy better genius ſent ; 

And tortune ſeems to favour your intent. 

Not far from hence there ſtands a hilly town, 
y an ent building and of high renown ; 


With eyes that roll in death, and with diſtorted face.” — 
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Torn from the Tuſcans by the Lydian race; 
Who gave the name of Cre to the place 

Once Agyllina calld : it fouriſh'd long 

In pride of wealth, and warlike people ſtrong : 
Till curs'd Mezentius, ir a fatal hour, 

Afſ1m'd the crown, with arbitrary power. 
What words can paint thoſe execrable times; 
The ſubjeQs ſufferings, and the tyrant's crimes ! 
That blood, thoſe murders, O ye gods ! replace 
On his own head, and on his impious race : 
The living and the dead, at his command 

Were coupled, face to face, and hand to hand: 
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Thrice forky lightning flaſh'd along the ſky, 
And Tyrrhene trumpets thrice were heard on high, 
Then, gazing up, repeated peals they hear: 

And, in a heaven ſerene, reſulgent arms appear ; 
Reddening the ſkies, and glittering a!l around, 
The temper*d metals claſh, and yield a filver ſound, 
The reſt itood trembling, ſtruck with awe divine. 
ZEneas only conſcious to the fign, 

Prefag'd th* event; and joyful view'd, above, 

Th* accompliſh'd promiſe of the queen of love. 
Then, to th* Arcadian king: This prodigy 


; (Diſmiſs your fear) belongs alone to me. 


Till, chok'd with ſtench, in loarh'd embraces ty*d,| Heaven calls me to the war: th* expected fign 


The lingering wretches pin'd away and dy'd. 
Thus plung'd in ills, and meditating more : 
The people's patience try*d, no longer bore 

The raging monſter: but with arms beſet 

His houſe, and vengeance and deſtruction threat. 
They fire his palace; while the flame aſcends, 
They force his guards, and exccute his friends. 


Is given of promis'd aids, and arms divine. 

My goddeſs mother, whoſe indulgent care 
Foreſaw the dangers of the growing war, 

This Omen gave; when bright Vulcanian arms, 
Fat:4 from torcc of ſtcel by Stygian charms, 

' Suſpended, ſhone on high: ſhe then foreſhow'd 
| Approaching fights, and fields to float in blood. 


He cleaves the crowd ; and, favour'd by the night, L urnus ſhall dearly pay for ſaith forſworn: 


To Turnus' friendly court directs his fiigin. 
By juſt revenge the Tuſcans ſet on fire, 
With arms their king to puniſament require: 


Their numerous troops, now muſter*'d on the ſtrand, 


My counfcl ſhall ſubmit to your command. 
Their navy ſwarms upon the coa't : thy 

To hoiſt their anchors; but the gods deny. 

An ancient augur ſkill'd in future fate. 

With thoſe forchoding words teſtrains tleir hate: 
Ye brave in arms, ye I dian hlood, the flower 
Of Tuſcan youth, and choice of all their power, 
Whom juſt revenge againſt Mezentius arms, 
To ſeek your tyrant's death by tawful arms; 
Know this ; no native of our land may lead 
This powerful people: ſeek a foreign head. 


And corpſe and ſwords, and ſhields on Tiber 
Shall choke lus flood: now ſound the loud alarms, 
And Latian troops prepare your perjur'd arms. 

Ne ſaid, and, riſing from his homely throne, 
The ſolemn rites of Hercules begun: 
And on his altars wak'd the fleeping fires : 
hen cheartul to his houſhould gods retires. 
Tunere offers choſen ſleep: th' Arcadian king 

And Trojan youth the ſame oblations bring. 
Nc xt of his men, and ſhips, he makes review, 
Draws out the beſt and ableſt of rhe crew. 
Down with the falling ſtream the refuſe run, 
Lo raiſe with joyful news his drooping ſon. 
\Stecds arc prepar*d to mount the Trojan band, 
| Who wait their leader to the Jyrrhene land. 


Aw'd with theſe words, in camps they ſtill abide; A ſprighily courſer, fairer than the reſt, 
And wait, with longing loo, their promis'd guide. The king himſelf preſents his royal gueſt. 


Torchan, the Tuſcan chiet, to me has ſent 
Their crown, and every regal ornament : 

The people join their own with his defire; 
And al! their conduct, a, their king, require 
But the chill blood that creeps within my veins, 
And age, and liſtleſs limbs unfit for pains, 

Ard a ſoul conſcious of its own decay. 

Have forc'd me to refuſe imperial {wvay. 

My Pallas were more fit to mount the throne; 
And ſhould, but he's a Sabine mother's ſon ; 
And halſ a native: but in you combine 

A many vigour, and a foreign line. 

Where fate and ſmiling fortune ſhew the wav, 
Perfue the ready path to ſovereign ſway. 

The RalF of my declining age, my fon. 

Shall make your good or ill ſucceis his own. 

In fighting fields from you ſhall learn to dare: 
And ſerve the hard apprenticeſhip of wr. 

Your matehleſs courage and your conduct view; 
And early mall begin t'admire and copy you. 
Re ſides, rwo hundred horſe he ſhall command: 
Though few, a warlike end well choſen band. 
Thoſe in my name are liſted: and my fon 

A's many more has added in his own. 

- Scorce had he ſaid: Achates and his gueſt, 
With Cown-caft eyes, their i;levt grief expreſt ; 
Vi, mort of ſurcours, and in deep deſpaln, 
gon at the difmal proſpect of the war. 

Pur his hreght mother, from a hreaking clou.!, 
7 > Licar hr ine, thunder'd thrice aloud. 


- * 


A lion's hide his back and limbs infold, 
Precious with ſtudded works, and paws of gold. 
Fame through the little city ſpreads aloud 
Th” intended march, amid the fearful crowd : 
| Cie raatrons beat their breaſts ; diſſolve in tears; 
And double their devotion in their ſc ars. 
Ine war at hand appezrs with more affright: 
And riſes every moment to the fight. 
Then, old Evander, with a cloſe embrace, 
Stram'd his departing friend; and tears o'erflow his 
| face. 
Would heaven, ſaid he, my ſtrength and youth te- 
call, 
Zvuch as 1 was beneath Preneite's wall, 
Then nen I macie the foremoſt foes retire, 
And ſer whole heaps of conquer*d ſhields on fire; 
| When Herilus in fingle fight I flew, 
| Whom vith three lives Feronia did endue : 
| And thrice I ſent him to the Stygian ſhore; 
Fill the laſt ebbing ſoul return'd no more: 
Such if I ſtood renew d, not theſe alarms, 
Nor death, ſhould rend me from my Pallas* arms: 
Nor proud Mezentius thus unpunith'd boaſt, 
His rapes and murders on the Tuſcan coaſt. - 
Ve gods! and mighty Jove, in pity bring 
Relief, and hear a father, and a king. 
It late and you reſerve thoſe eye: to ſee 
My ſon return with peace and victory; 
i tne lov'd boy ſhall bleſs his ſather's fight; 
li we ſhall mret again with more delight; 
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Then draw my liſe in length, let me ſuſtain, Noth ample, flaming both, and beamy bringht: 9 
In hopes of his embrace, the worſt of pain. So ſhines a cloud, when edg'd with adverſe light. -- | 
But if your ard decrees, which, O I dxead, He ſhakes the pointed ſpear: and longs to try 1 
Have doom'd to death his undeſerving head, | Tie plaited cuiſhes on his manly thigh : L 
This, O this very moment let me die; ut moſt admires the ſhicld's myſterious mould, : 
While hopes and fears in equal balance lie. And Roman trivmphs riſing on the gold. ; 
While yet poſſeſt of all his youthful charms, For theſ:, emboſs'd, the heavenly ſmith had wrovght 
I train him cloſe within theſe aged arms: (Not in the rolls of future time untaught) 
Before that fatal news my ſoul ſhall wound! The wars in order, ard the race divine 
He ſaid, and ſwooning, ſunk upon the ground: Of warriors, iſſuing from the Julian Fre. 
His ſervants bore him off; and ſoſtly laid The cave of Mars was dreſs*d with moſſy greens: 
His lanzuiſh'd limbs upon his homely bed. There, by the wolf, were laid the martial twins : | 
The horſemen march; the gates are open'd wide; Intrepid on her ſwelling dugs they hung; 
Entas at their head, Achates by his fide, Ihe joſter- dam loll'd out her fawning tongue: | 
Next theſe the Trojan leaders rode along, They ſuck'd ſecure, while bending back her head, | 
Laſt, ſollows in the rear, th'Arcadian throng. She ſick'd their tender limbs; and form'd them as < 
Young Pallas ſhone conſpicuous o'er the reſt ; they fed. l 
Gilded his arms, embroider'd w:35 his veſt. Not far from hence new Rome appears, with games | 
So, from the ſeas, excrts his radiant head Projected ſor the rape of Sabine dames. } 
The ſtar, by whom the lights of heaven are led; The pit reſour.ds with ſhrieks: a war ſucceeds, 
Shakes from his roſy locks the pearly dews; For breach of public ſaith, and unexampled deeds. 
Diſpels the darkneſs, and the day renews. Here for revenge the Sabine troops contend: 


The trembling wives, the walls and turrets crowd; | Ihe Romans there with arms the prey defend. 

And follow, with their eyes, the duſty cloud: VWeary'd witi tedious war, at length they ceafe ; 
Which winds difperſe by fits; and ſhew ſrom far And both the kings and kingdoms plight the peace, 
The blaze of arms, and ſhields, and ſhining war. | The trierdly clũeſs, before Jove's altar ſtand ; 


The troops, drawn up in beautiful array, Both arm'd, with each a charger in his hand: 
O'er healthy plains purſue the ready way. A fatted ſow for ſacrifice is led; 


The ncighing courſers anſwer to the ſound ; Near this the traitcr Metivs, ſtretch'd between 


Repcated peals of ſhouts are heard around: With imprecations on the pe:jur'd head. 
And ſhake with horny hooſs the ſolid ground. Four fiery ſteeds, is drayg'd along the green; 


A greenwood ſhade, for long religion known, By Tullus' doom: the brambles drink his blood; 
Stands by the ſtreams that waſh the Tuſcan town; | And his torn limbs are left, the vultures” food. 
Incompaſs*d round with gloomy hills above, There Porſenra to Rome proud Tarquin brings; 
Which add a holy horror to the grove. And would by force reſtore the banifh'd kings. 1 
The firſt inhabitants, of Grecian blood, One tyrant for his fellow-tyrant fights : r 
That ſacred foreſt to Sylvanus vo- vd: The Roman youth aſſert their native rights. 
The guardian of their locks and fields; they pay Before the town the Tuſcan army lies: f 
Their Cue devotions on his annual day. | To win by famine, or by fraud ſurprize. : 
Not far from hence, along the river*s fide, Their Fing, half-threatening, half diſdaining ſtood : * 
In tents ſecure, the Tuſcan troops abide ' While Cocles broke the bridge; and ſtemm'd the 
By Tarchon led. Now, from a riſing ground, | flood. 14 
Ancas caſt his wonder ing eyes around 'The captive maids there tempt *he raging tide : 7 
And all the Tyrrhene army had in figtt, Spac'd tiom their chains, with Clelia for their guide. i 
Stretch'd on the {ſpacious plains from leſt to right. ' Eigh on a rock heroic Manlivs ſtood ; i1 
Thither his warlike train the Trojan led : To guaid the rempic, and the temple's god. { 
Refreſh d his men, and weary horſes ſed. hen Room was poor; and there you might behold | 
Mean-time the mother - goddeſs, crov:n'd witl: , The palace 1 with ſtraw, now roof'd with j 
C | gold. ä 
| Preaks — clouds, and brings the ſetec The ſilver gooſe he fore tlie ſhining gate s 
arms. | i'here flew ; and, by her cackle, ſav'd the ſtate. 
Within av inding vale ſhe finds her ſon, She told the Gauls approach: th* approaching Gauls, «1 
On the cool river's hanks, retir'd alone. Ghicure in night, aſcend, and ſcize the walls. 4 
She ſhews her heavenly form without diſc uiſe, The gold, diſſembled well their golden hair: 
And gives herſelt to his defiring cyes. And golden chains on their white necxs they wear. 11 
Behold, ſhe ſaid, perform'd in every part, Gold are their veſts: long Alpine ſpears they wield: 1 
My promiſe made; and Vulcan's labour'd art. And their left arm ſuſtains a length of ſhicld. 4 
Now ſeek, ſecure, the Latian enemy; Hard by, the leaping Salian prieſts advance: 4 


and haugtity Turnus to the field ety. 


And naked through the ſtreets the mad Luperci dance 
he ſaid: and having firſt ler ſon embrac'd, 


in caps of wool. The targets dropt rom heaven: 


The radiant arms beneath an oak ſhe plac'd. Here modeſt matrons in ſoft litters driven, 1 
| Proud of the gift, he roll'd his greedy fight To pay their vows in ſolemn pomp appear: 

Around the work, and gaz d with vaſt delight. And odorous gums in their chaſte hands they bear. 

Re its. he turns, be poiſes, and admires Far hence remov*d, the Styrian ſeats are ſeen : 

The creſted helm, that vomits radiant fircs: Pains of the damn'd, ard runiſb'd Cataline: 

Hi; hands the fatal ſword and corflet hold: Hung on a rock the traitor: and around 


One kreu with temgei d cel, ore fit with gold. | {be forics l. Mig from the nether ground. 
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And Cato's holy ehoſt ſpenſing laws. 

Betwixt the quarters flows a golden ſea: 

But toaming ſurges, there, in ſilver play. 

The dancing dolphins, with their tails, divide 

The glittering waves, and cut the precious tide. 

Amid the main, two mighty fleets engage 

Their brazen beaks oppos'd with equal rage. 

Actium ſurveys the well-diſputed prize: 

Leucate's watery plain with foamy billows fries. 

Young Cæſar on the ſtern, in armour bright, 

Here leads the Romans and their gods to fight: 

ſhoot their flames afar ; 

And o'er his head is hung the Julian ſtar. 

Agrippa ſeconds him, with proſperous gales; 

And, with propitious gods, his foes affails. 

A naval crown, that binds his manly brows, 

The fortune of the fight ſoreſhows. 
Rang'd on the line oppos'd, Antonius brings 

Barbarian aids, and troops of eaſtern kings. 

Th' Arabians near, and Bactrians from afar, 

Of tongues diſcordant, and a mingled war. 

And, rich in gaudy robes, amidſt the ſtriſe, 

His ill fate follows him; th* Egyptian wife. 

Moving they fight : with oars, and forky prows, 

The froth is gather*d ; and the water glows. 

It ſeems as if the Cyclades again 

Were rooted up, and juſtled in the main ; 

Or floating mountains, floating mountains meet: 

Such is the fierce encounter of the fleet. 

Fire-balls are thrown ; and pointed javelins fly: 

The fields of Neptune take a purple dye. 

The queen herfelf, amidſt the loud alarms, 

With * her fainting ſoldiers warms. 

Foal as ſhe was; who had not yet divin'd 

Her crucl fate; nor ſaw the ſnakes behind. 

Her country gods, the monſters of the ſky, 

Great Neptune, Pallas, and love's quecn, defy. 

The dog Anubis barks, but barks in vain ; 

Nor longer dares th* æthereal train. 

Mars, in the middle of the ſhining ſhield 

Is grav'd, and ſtrides along the liquid field. 

The dirz ſouſe from heaven, with fwift deſcent: 

And diſcord, dy'd in blood, with garments rent, 

Divides the peace: her ſteps Bellona treads, 

And ſhakes her iron rod above their heads. 

This ſeen, Apollo, from his Actian height, 

Pours down his Arrows: at whoſe winged flight 

The trembling Indians and Egyptians yield : 

And ſoft Sabæans quit the watery field. 

The fatal miſtreſs hoiſts her ſilken ſails : 

And, ſhrinking from the fight, invokes the gales. 

Aghaſt ſhe looks ; and heaves her breaſt for breath : 

Panting, and with fear of ſuture death. 

The god had figur'd her, as driven along 

By * and 1 and ſcudding through the 


Ju® oppotie, ſad Nilus opens wide 
arms, and ample boſom, to the tide, 
And ſpreads his mantle o'er the winding coaſt ; 


Ae a his queen, and hides the flying 
The victor, to the god his thanks expreſs'd : 


| 


And Rome triumphant, with his preſence bleſs d. Has left the Trojan camp without defence ; 


Three hundred temples in the town he plac'd ; 
With ſpoils and altars every temple grac'd. 


| 


| 
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Three ſhining nights, and three ſucceeding 
aa fields van with ſhours, the SED 
iſe, 
The domes with ſongs, the theatres with plays. 
All alkars flames: before each altar lies, 
Drench'd in his gore, the deſtin'd ſacrifice. 
Great Cæſar fits ſublime upon his throne ; 
Before Apollo's porch, of Parian ſtone: 
Accepts the preſents vow*d for victory; 
And hangs the monumental crown on high. 
Vaſt crowds of vanquiſh'd nations march along, 
Various in arms, in habit, and in tongue. 
Here Mulciber affigns the proper place 
For Carians, and ti ungirt Numidian race ; 
Then ranks the Thracians in the ſecond row 
And Scythians, expert in the dart and bow. 
And here the am 4 E Euphrates humbly glides : 
And there the Rhine ſubmits her ſwelling tides. 
Aud proud Araxes, whom no bri ge could bind, 
The Hanes unconquer'd offspring march behind; 
And Morini, the laſt of human kind. 
Theſe figures, on the ſhield divinely wrought, 
By Vulcan labour'd, and by Venus brought, 
With joy and wonder fill the hero's thought, 
Unknown the names, he yet admires the grace; 
And bears aloft the fame — fortune of his race. 
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HILE theſe affairs in diſtant places paſs d, 
The various Iris Juno ſends with haſte, 
To find bold Turnus, who, with anxious thought, 

The ſecret ſhade of his great grandſire ſought. 
Retir'd alone ſhe found the daring man : 

And op'd her roſy lips, and thus began: 

What none of all the gods could grant thy vows; 


That, Turnus, this auſpicious day beftows ! 
Aneas, gone to ſeek th* Arcadian prince, 


And, ſhort of ſuccours there, employs his pains 
lo parts remote to raiſe the Tuſcan ſwains: 
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Now ſnatch an hour that favours thy defigns, 
Unite thy forces, and attack their lines. 


This ſaid, on equal wings ſhe pois'd her weight, 


And form'd a radiant rainbow in her flight. 
The Daunian hero lifts his hands and cycs, 

And thus invokes the goddeſs as ſhe flies 

Iris, the grace of heaven, what power divine 


Has ſent thee down, through duſky clouds to ſhine ? 


See they divide ! immortal day appears; 
And glittering planets dancing in their ſpheres ! 
With joy, thoſe happy omens | obey ;* 


And follow to the war, the god that leads the way. 


Thus having faid, as by the brook he flood, 
He ſcoop'd the water from the cryſtal flood; 


Then, with his hands, the drops to heaven lie 


throws, - 
And loads the powers above with offer'd vows. 


Now march the bold conſederates through the 
. plain a 
Well hors'd, well clad, a rich and ſhining train: 


Meiſapus leads the van; and in the rear, 
"Che ſons of Fyrrheus in bright arms appear. 
In the main battle, with his flaming creſt, 
The mighty Turnus towers above the reſt ; 
Silent they move; majeſtically flow, 

Like ebbing Nile, or Ganges in his flow. 
The Trojans view the duſty cloud from far; 
And the dark menace of the diſtant war. 
Caicus from the rampire ſaw ir riſe, 


Blackening — fields, and thickening through the 


Then, to his fellows, thus aloud he calls: 


What rolling clouds, my friends, approach the walls ? 
Arm, arm, and man the works : prepare your ſpears 
' 


And pointed darts ; the Latian hoſt appears ! 

Thus warn'd, they ſhut their gates; with 
aſcend 

The bulwarks, and, ſecure, their foes attend. 

For their wiſe general, with foreſecing care, 


Had charg'd them, not to tempt the doubtiul war: 


Nor, though provo'd, in open fields advance; 


But cloſe within their lines attend their chance : 


Unwilling, yet they keep the ſtrict command; 
And ſourly waic in arms the hoſtile band. 
The fiery Turnus flew before the reſt, 


A pye-ball'd ſteed of Thracian ſtrain he preſo d; 
His helm of maſſy gold; and crimſon was his 


creſt. 
With twenty horſe to ſecond his defigns, 
An unexpected foe, he fac'd the lines. 
Is there, he ſaid, in arms who bravely dare 
His leader's honour, and his danger, ſhare ; 


Then, ſpurring on, his brandiſh'd dart he threw, 


In fign of war; applauding ſhouts enſue. 
Amaz'd to find a daſtard race that run 

Behind the rampires, and the battle ſhun, 

He rides around the camp, with rolling cyes, 


And ftops at every poſt ; and every paſſage tries. 


So roams the nightly wolf about the ſold, 


Wet with deſcending ſhowers, and ſtiſf with cold; 


He howls for hunger, and he grins for pain ; 
His gnaſhing teeth are exercis'd in vain: 
Ard, impotent of anger, finds no way 

In his diſtended paws to graſp the prey. 

The mothers liſten ; but the bleating lambs 
Securely ſwig the dug beneath tie dams. 
Thus ranges eager Turnus o'cr the plain, 
Sharp with deſire, and furious with diſdain: 

Vor. III. 


Surveys each paſſage with a piercing ſight z 

Jo force his ſors in equal field to fight. 

Thus, while be gazes round, at length he ſpies 
Where, fenc'd with ſt:ong redouhts, their navy lies 
Cloſe underneath the walls: the waſhing tide 
Secures from all app!oach this weaker fide. 

He takes the wiſh'd occaſion; fills his hand 

V/ith ready fires, and ſhakes a flaming brand: 
Urg'd by his preſence, every ſoul is vwarm'd, 

And every hand with kindled fire is arm d. 

rom the far'd pines the ſcattering ſparkles fly; 

it vapours mix'd with flames involve the ſky. 
What power, O Muſes, could avert the flame 
ich threaten'd, in the fleet, the Trojan name! 
ell: for the ſact, through length of time obſcure, 
is hard to faith; yet ſhall the fame endure. 

Tis ſaid that, when the chief prepar'd his flight, 
And ſell'd his timber from Mount 1da's height, 
The grandam goddeſs then 2pproach'd her ſon, 
And with a mothe1*s majeſty begun: 


rant me, ſhe ſaid, the ſole requeſt I bring, 


Since conguer'd heaven has ond you for its king. 
On Ida's b:ovys, for agts pait, there ſtood, 
Wich firs and maples fill'd. a ſhady wood: 
And on the ſummit roſe a ſacred grove, 
here 1 was worthip'd with religious love; 
Theſe woods, that holy grove, my long delight, 
I gave the Trojan prince to ſpe<d his flight. 
Now fi.1'd with Jear, on their behali I come; 
Let neither winds o'erſct, nor waves intomb, 
The floating foreſts of the ſacred pine 
But let it be their ſafery ro be nunc. 
Then thus rep ly*d i er 2wiul fon ; who rolls 
The radiant ſtars, and heaven and earth controls: 
How dare you, mother, endleſs date demand, 
For veſſels moulded by a mortal hand? 
What then is fate ? Shall bold ZEncas ride, 
Of ſatety certain, on th* uncertain tide ? 
Vet what I can, I grant: when, waſted o'cr, 
The chief is landed on the Latian ſhore, 
Whatever thips eſcape the raging ſtorms, 
At my command ſhall change their fading forms 
To nyinphs divine; and plow the watery way, 
Like Dotis and tue daughters of the ſea. 
To ſeal his ſacred vow, by Styx he ſwore, 
The lake with Jiquid pitch, the dreary ſhore ; 
And Phlegethon's innavigable flood, 
And the black regions of his brother god: 
He ſaid; and ſhook the ſkies with his imperial 
nod. 
And nov, at lenęth, the number'd hours were come, 
Prefix'd by fate's irrevocable doom, 
When the great mother of the gods was free 
To ſave her ſhips, and finiſh Jove's decree, 
Firſt, ſrom the quarter of the morn, there ſprung, 
A light that fing'd the heavens, and ſhot along: 
Then from a cloud, ſring'd round with golden fires, 
Were timbrels heard, and Berecynthian choirs : 
Ard laſt a voice, with more than mortal ſounds, 
Both hoſts, in arms oppos'd, with equal horgor 
wounds. 
O Trojan race, your needleſ; aid forbear ; 
Ind know my ſhips are my peculiar care. 
With greater caſe the bold Rutulian may, 
With hiffing brands, attempt to burn the ſea, 
Than ſinge my ſacred pines. But you, my charge, 
Loos'd from your crooked ancliors, launch 4 
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Exalted cach a nymph: forſake the ſand, All clad in ſhining arms the works inveſt ; 
And ſwim the ſeas, at Cyhele's command. Each with a radiant helm, and waving creſt, 
Ko ſooner had tlie goddeſs ceas'd to ſpeak, Stretch'd at their length, they preſs the graſſy 


When lo, th* obedient ſhips their hauſers break; ground ; ; 
And, ſtrange to tell, like dolphins in the main, They laugh, they ſing, the jolly bowls go round: 
They plunge their prows, and dive, and ſpring again: With lights and chearful fires renew the day; 


As many heautcous maids the billows ſweep, And paſs the wakeful night in ſeaſts and play. 

As rod: before tall veſſels on the deep The Trojans, from above, their foes beheld ; 
The foes, ſurpriz'd with wonder, Rood aghaſt, And with arm's legions all the rampires fill'd: 
Meſſapus curb'd his fiery ccurfers haſte ; Seiz'd with affright, their gates they firſt explore; 
Old Tiber roar*d ; and raifing up his head, {Join works to works with bridges; tower to 
Call'd hack his waters to their oozy bed. tower: 

Turnus alone, undaunted, hore the ſhock; Thus all things needful for defence abound ; 


And with theſe words his trembling troops beſpoke : Mneſtheus and brave Sereſthus walk the round: 
Theſe monſters for the Trojan's fate are meant, Commiſhon'd by their abſent prince to ſhare 


And are by Jove for black preſages ſent. he common danger, and divide the care, 

He takes the cowards laſt relief away; The ſoldiers draw their lots; and, as they fall, 
For fly they cannot ; and, conftrain'd to ſtay, { By turns relieve each other on the wall. 

Muſt yield, unſought, a baſe inglorious prey. Nigh were the foes, their utmoſt guards advance ; 


The liquid half of all the globe is loſt ; | To watch the gate, was warlike Niſus' chance. 
Heaven ſhuts the ſeas, and we ſecure the coaſt. — father Hyrtacus of noble blood; 

Tacirs is no more than tiuat ſmall ſpot of ground, His mother was a huntreſs of the wood ; "HR 
Which myriads of our martial men ſurround. And ſent him to the wars ; well could he 
Their fates 1 fear not: or vain oracles ; His lance in ficht, and dart the flying ſpear : 
Ius given to Venus, they ſhould croſs the ſeas ; But, better ſkill'd uneri ing ſhafts to ſend, 

And land ſecure upon the 7.2rian plains : : — him ſtood Euryalus his friend. 

l _ py ha hour is paſs'd, and mine remains. | —_— rg —_ the tu no brad a 

*Tis in the fate of Turnus to ſeſt No fairer face, or ſwecter air cou , 

Wit! frrord and fire, the faithleſs race of Troy. Scarce had the down to ſhade his cheeks begun ; 


Shall fuch affront: as theſe alone inflamie ' One was their care, and their delight was one. 
The Grec.an brothers, and the Grecian name? One common hazard in the var they ſhar'd ; 
My cauſe ard th is is one; a ſatal ftriſe, And now were both, by choice, upon the guard. 


And final ruin, for a raviſh'd wife. Then Niſus, thus: Or do the gods inſpire 

Was't not eroueg!:, that, puniſn'd for the crime, This warmth, or make we gods of our defire ? 

They foil; hut will they fall a ſecond time? A gene: ous ardour boils within my breaſt, 

One weld ane thought they paid enough before, lager of action, enemy to reſt; 

To curſe the coſtly ſex; and durſt offend no more. bis urges me to fight, and fires my mind. 

Can te ſecorely truſt their free wall, To leave a memorable name behind. | 

A flight pirtition, a thin interval, Io ſeeſt the ſoe ſecure : how faintly ſhine 

Kctwixt their ſate and tl. m; when Troy, thong! Tir ſcatter'd fires ! the moſt in ſleep ſupine 

Vuilt Along the ground, an eaſy conqueſt lie; 

By hand; divine, vet, periſh'd by their guilt ? The wakeſul ſew the flaming flaggon ply: 
end me, for once, ray friends, vour valiant hands, All huſh around. Now hear what | revolve; 

To force from out th.ir lines theſe daſtard bands. A thought unripe, and ſcarcely yet reſolve. 


Leſs than a thouſand [rips will ead this war; Our abſent prince both camp and council mourn ; 
Nor Vulcan neecs his ſrted arnis prepare. By meſſage both would haſten ſus return : 

Jet ali the uff ans al th' Arcadians join, f they confer what I demand on thee 

Nor turf, ror thoſe, ſhall fruſtrate my defign. (bor ſame is recompenſe enough for me), 


Luar robh'd paliadium, the preterided fiiglit : A way that ſaſely will my paſſage guide. 


Let tim not frar the treaſons of the night; Methinks beneath yon hill, 1 have eſpy d 
Orr on fet ſhall be made in oven light. Euryalus ſtood liftening while he ſpoke 3 


No wood -n encine Hall their town betray, Wirth love of praiſe, and noble envy ſtruck ; 
Fires they ſhall have around, but fires by day. Then to his ardent friend expos'd his mind: 
No G: ocian babes hefore ti eit camp appear, All this alone, and leaving me behind, 
Waom Hector's arms detain'd to the tenth tardy Am I unworthy, Niſus, to be join' ? 
year. Thir.k*ſt thou I can my ſhare of glory yield, 

Now, fnce the ſun is rolling to the weſt, Or ſend thee unaſliſted to the field? 
Give me the ũlent night to neeciul reſt: Not ſo my father taught my childhood arms; 
Reirr h your bodies, and yeur arms prepare: Born in a ſiege, and bred among alarms ; 
3'ir morn ſhall end the ſmall remains of war. Nor is my youth unworthy of my friend, 

The po? of honour to Mefſapus falls, Nor of tize heaven- horn hero I attend. 


o keep the nightly guard; to watch tlie walls; {The thing call'd liſe, with eaſe 1 can diſclaim ; 
io pitch the fires at diſtances around, And thin' it over-ſold to purchaſe fame. 


Ard cloſe the 'Troians in thei: ſcanty ground. Then Niſus, thus: Alas! thy tender years 

wies ſeven Rutullan captains ready ſtand: Would miniſter new matter to my fears : 

&And wice ſeven hendred hort their chiefs com- So may tie gods, who view this friendly ſtriſe, 
leftone me to thy lov'd embrace with life, 
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Condemn'd to pay my vows (as ſure I truſt) 
This thy requeſt is cruel and unjuſt. 

But if ſome chance, as many chances are, 

And doubtful hazards in the deeds of war; 
If one ſhould reach my head, there let it fall, 
And ſpare thy life ; 1 would not periſh all. 
Thy bloomy youth deſerves a longer date ; 
Live thou to mourn thy love's unhappy fate : 
To bear my mangled Lody from the foe ; 
Or buy it back, and funeral rites beſtow. 
Or, if hard fortune ſhall thoſe dues deny, 
Thou canſt at leaſt an empty tomb ſupply. 
O let me not the widows tcars rene w; 
Nor let a mother's curſe my name purſue ; 
Thy pious parent, who, for love of thee, 
Forſook the coaſts of friendly Sicily, 
Her age committing to the ſeas and wind, 
When every weary matron ſtaid behind. 
To this Euryalus : You plead in vain, 
And but protract the cauſe you cannot gain: 
No more delays, but haſte. With that he wakes 
The nodding watch; each te his office takes. 
The guard reliev'd, the generous couple went 
To find the council at the royal tent. 
All creatures elſe torgot their daily care; 

And ſleep, the common gitt of nature, ſhare : 
Except the Trojan peers, who wakeſul ſate 
In nightly council for th* endanger'd ſtate. 
They vote a meſſage to their abſent chief; 
Shew their diſtreſs, and beg a ſwitt relic. 
Amid the camp a ſilent ſeat they cho!'e, 
Remote their clamour, and ſecurc from foes, 
On their left arms their ample ſhiclds they bear, 
Their right reclin*d upon the bending ſpcar. 
Now Niſus and his friend approach the guard, 
And beg admiſſion, eager to be heard ; 
Th' affair important, not to be deferr'd. 
Aſcanius bids them be conducted in; 
Ordering the more experienc'd to begin. 
Then Niſus thus: Ye fathers, lend your ears, 
Nor judge our bold attempt beyond our years. 
The foe, ſecurely drench'd in ſlecp and wine, 
Neglect their watch; the fires but thinly ſhine : 
And where the ſmoke in cloudy vapours flies, 
Covering the plain, and curling to the ſkies, 
Betwixt two paths, which at the gate divide, 
Cloſe by the ſea, a paſſuge we have ſpy d, 
Which will our way to great ZEneas guide. 
Expect each hour to ſee him ſafe again, 

Loaded with ſpoils of foes in bottle ſlain. 
Snatch we the lucky minvte while we may : 
Nor can we be miſtaken in the way; 

For, hunting in the vales, we both have ſeen 
The rifing turrets, and the ſtream between: 
And know the winding courſe, with every ſord. 
He ceas'd : and old Alethes took the word. 
Our country gods, in whom our truſt we place 
Will yet from ruin ſave the Trojan race: 
While we behoid ſuch dauntleſs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and ſouls ſo void of fear. 

i hen into trars of joy the father broke; 

Zach in his longing arms by turns nie took : 
Panted, and paus'd; and thus again he ſpoke : 
Ye brave young men, what equal gifrs can we, 
In recompenſe of ſuch deſert, decree ? 

The greateſt ſure, and beſt you can receive, 
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he gods, and your own conſcious worth, will give. ' Tis merit to have burne « ſon ſo brave. 
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The reſt our grateful general will beſtow ; 


And young Aſcanius till his manhood owe. 
And I, whoſe welfare in my father lies, 

Aſcanius adds, by the great deities, 

By my dear country, by my houſhold-zods, 

By hoary Veſta's rites, and dark abodes, 

Adjure you both (on you my fortune ſtands, 


That and my faith 1 plight into your hands): 


Make me but hapyy in luis ſaſe return, 

Whoſe wonted preſence I can only mourn, 

Your common giit ſhall two large goblers be, 

Of filver, wrought with curious imavery; 

Ard high em oſe d, which, when old Priam reizn'd 
My conquering hte at ſack'd Ariſba gain'd. 

And more, two tripods caſt in antique mould, 
With two great talents of the fineſt gold: 

Befide a coſtly bowl, ingrav'd with art, 

Which Dido gave when firſt ſhe gave her heart. 
But if in conquer'd Italy we reign, 

When ſpoils by lot the victor ſhall obtain, 

Thou ſaw*ſt the courſer by proud ĩĩ urnus preſs'd, 

That, Niſus, and his arms, and nodding creſt, 
And ſhield, from chance exempt, ſhall be thy 
ſhare ; 

labouring flaves, twelve handmaids 
young and fair, 

ang clad in rich attire, and train'd with care. 
An !aft, a Latian field with fruitful plains, 

And 4 large portion of the king's domains. 

But thou, whoſe yerrs ate more to mine ally'd, 
No fate my vod Hection ſhall divide 

From thee, heroic youth; be wholly mine: 
Take fall pofſe hon; all my foul is thine. 

One faith, ont (amt, one ſate, ſhall both attend; 
My life's companion, and my boſom friend 
My peace ſhall be coraminted to thy care, 
and to thy conduct viy concerns in War. 

Then tiius the yourg Evryalus reply'd: 

Whatever fortune, good or bad, betide, 
The ſame ſhall be my age, as now my youth; 
No time ſhail find me wanting to my truth. 
This only from your goodneſs let me gain 
(And this ungranted, a!l rewards are vain) ; 
Ot Priam's royal race my mother came, 
And ſure the beſt that ever bore the name : 

; Whom neither Troy, nor Sicily could hold 
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From me departing, but, o'erſpent, and old, 

My fate ſhe followed; ignorant of this, 
Whatever danger, neither parting kiſs, 

| Nor pious bleffing taken, her I leave; 

And. in this only act of all my life deceive. 

Ry this right hand, and conſcious night, I ſwear, 
' My ſoul fo fad a farewell could not bear. 

Be you her comfort ; fili my vacant place 
(Permit me to preſume ſo great a grace). 
Support her age, forſaken and diftreſs'd ; 

That hope alone will fortify my breaſt 
Axainſt the worſt of ſortunes, and of fears. 
He ſaid : the mov*'d affiftants melt in tears. 
Then thus Aſcanius (wonder-ſtruck to ice 
That image of his. filial piety :) 

' So great beginnings, in ſo green an aze, 
Exact the faith, which I again engage 

Thy mother all the dues ſhai! juſtly claim 
Creiſa had; and only want the name. 
Whate'er event thy bold attempt mall have, 
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No by my head, a ſacred oath, 1 ſwear, 

\ (My father vs'd it) what returning here 
Crown's with ſucceſs, 1 for thyſelf prepare, 
That, if thou fail, ſha!l thy lov'd mother ſhare. 


For, as he roſe, it pierc'd his naked ſide, 

And, recking, thence ret rn d in crimſon dy*d. 
The wound pours out a ſtream of wine and blood: 
The purple ſovl comes floating in the flood. 


He ſaid; and, weeping while he ſpoke the word, Now where Meſſapus quaiter'd they arrive; 


From his broad belt he diew a ſhining ſword, 
Magnificent with gold. Lycaon made, - 
And in an ivory ſcabba d ticath'd the blade: 
This was his giſt : great Mneſtheus gave his friend 
A lion's hide, his body to defend : 
And good Alethes furniſh'd him beſide, 
With his own truſty helm, of temper try'd. 

Thus arm d they went. The noble Trojans wait 
Their ifiving forth. and follow to the gate. 
With prayers and vows, above the reſt appears 
Aſcani many far beyond his years. 
An1 met{..gcs committed to their care, 
Which au in winds were loſt, and fitting air 


The fires were fainting there, and juſt alive. 
The warrior-horſes tied in order fed ; 


¶Niſus obſerv'd the diſcipline, and ſaid, 


Our eager thirſt of blood may both betray z 

And ſec the ſcatter*'d ſtreaks of dawning day 

Foe to nocturnal thefts: no more, my fri 

Here let our glutted execution end : 

A lane through ſlaughier'd bodies we have made: 
The bold Euryalus, though loth, obey*d. 

Of arms, and arras, and of plate they find 

A precious load ; but theſe they leave behind. 

Yet, fond of gaudy ſpoils, the boy would ſtay 

To make the rich capariſon his prey, 5 


The trenches firſt they paſs'd ; then took their Which on the Reed of conquer'd Rhamnes lay. 


way a 
Where their p-oud foes in pitch'd pavilions lay; 
To many fatal. ere themſelves were flain : 


Nor did his eyes leſs lonzingly behold 
the gi:dle belt, with nails of burniſh'd gold. 
This preſent Cedicus the rich beſtow?®d 


They found! the careleſs hoft difpers'd upon the plain. On Remulus, when friendſtip firſt they vow'd : 
Who, g re'd, and drunk with wine, ſupinely — — abſent, join d in hoſpitable ties; 


Unharnaſs d chariots ſtand along the ſhore : 
Amdtt the wheels and reins, the goblet by, 
A rnedley of def uc. and war tue, lie. 
erving Niſus ſhew'd his friend the ſight; 
Fcbold a conqueſt gain'd without a fight. 
Gccaſion offers. and I Rand prepzr'd ; 
There lies our way; be thou upon the guard, 
And look around, while I ſecurely go, 
And he a paſſage through the ſi pins foe. 
Soitly he ſpoke ; then, 1iridinz, took his way, 
With his drawn ſword, wliere haughty Khamnes lay 
His head rais'd high, on tapeſtry beneath, 
And heaving from his breaſt, he drew his breath: 
king and prophet by king Turnus lov'd ; 
But fate by preſcience cannot be remov'd; 
Him, and his ſleeping ſlaves, he flew. Then ſpies 
Where Rnenius, with his rich retinue, lies: 
His armour- bea er firſt, and xt he kills 
His chariotecr, intrench'd betwixt the wheels: 
And his lov'd horſes : laſt invades their lord; 
Full ch his neck he drives the fatal ſword : 
Tie gaſping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk, that welters in the blood: 
Which, by the ſpurning heels, difpers'd around, 
"he bed beſprinkles, and bedews the ground. 
Lamus the bold, and Lamyrus the ſtrong, 
He flew: and then Scrranus fair and young, 
From dice and wine the youth retir'd to reſt, 
And puff'd the ſumy god from out his hreaſt: 
Ev'n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play ; 
More lucky had it laſted till the day. 
The famiſh'd lion thus, with hunger bold, 
O'erleaps tlie fences of the nightly fold ; 
And tears the peaceful flocks ; with filent awe 
Trembling they lie, and pant beneath his paw. 
Nor with leſs rage Euryalus employs 
The wrathful ſword, or fewer foes deſtroys : 
Zut on thi* iznoble crowd his fury flew : 
He Fadus, Hebeſus, and Rhætus flew. 
Oppreſs'e with heavy ſlerp the former fall, 
But Rhetus, wakeful, and obſcrving all, . 
Behind a ſpacious jar he flink'd for frar: 
. fatal i; on found, and reach'd him there. 


He dying, to his lic ir bequeath'd the prize : 

Till by the conquering Ardtan troops opprefs'd, 

He ſeil; and they the glorious gift poſſels'd. 

Theſe glitt / ring ſpoils (now made the victor's gain) 
He to his body ſuits ; but ſuits in vain. 

Mefſapus* helm he finds among the reſt, 

And laces on, and wears the waving creſt. 

Proud of their conqueſt, prouder of their prey, 
They leave the camp, and take the ready way. 
But far they had not paſs'd, before they ſpy d 
Three hundred horſe witb Volſcens for their guide. 
The queen a legion to king Turnus ſent, 

But the ſwift horſe the flower foot prevent: 

| And now, advancing, ſought the leader's tent. 


They ſaw the pair; for through wt 


ſhade 
His ſhining helm Euryalus betray'd, 
On which the moon with full reflection play'd. 
['Tis not for nought, cry*'d Volicens, from 
| crowd, | 
Theſe men go there; then rais'd his voice aloud : 
Stand, ftand : why thus in arms, and whither bent : 
From whence, to whom, and on what errand ſent ? 
Silent they ſcvd away, ard hatte their flight 
To neighbouring woods, and truſt themſelves to 
night. 
The ſpeedy horſe all paſſaves belay. 
| And ſpur tli-ir ſmoking ſtecds to crois their way; 
Aud watch each entrance of the winding wood; 
| Black was the forett, thick with beech it ſtood ; 
i Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 
Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts were 
worn. 
The darkneſs of the ſhades, his heavy prey, 
And fear miſied the younger trom his way. 
'But Niſus his the turns with happier haſte, 
And, thoughtieſs of his friend, the foreſt paſs'd : 
And Alban plains, from Alba's name fo call'd, 
| Where king Latinus then his oxen ſtall'd. 
Till, turning at the length, be ſtood his ground, 
And nüts'd his friend, and caft his eyes around: 
Ali wretch, he cry*d, where have 1 leit behind 
Ih ennappy youth: where ſhall ] hope te tuu 7 
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Or what way take ! Again he ventures back : 
And treads the mazes of his former track. 

He winds the wood, and liſtening hears the noiſe 
Of trampling courſers, and the riders voice. 

The ſound approach'd, and ſuddenly he view*d 
The foes incloſing, and his friend purſu'd : 
Forelay d and taken, while he ſtrove in vain, 
The ſhelter of the friendly ſhades to gain. 
What ſhould he next attempt? What arms 
What fruitleſs force to free the captive boy: 
Or deſperate ſnould he ruſh and Joſe his life, 
With odds oppreſt, in ſuch unequal ſtrife ? 
Reſolv d at length, his pointed ſpear he toak ; 
And caſting on the moon a mournful 

Guardian of groves, and ,oddeſs of the night, 
Fair queen, he ſaid, direct my dart aright: 

If e'er ny pious Father for my ſake, 

Did grateful offerings on thy altars make ; 

Or I increas'd then with my ſylvan toils, 

And hung the holy roots with ſavage ſpoils, 
Give me to ſcatter theſe, I hen from his ear 


Then quiet on his bleeding boſom ſell ; 
Content in death to be reveng d ſo well. 

O happy friends ! for, if my verſe can give 
Immortal life, your fame ſhall ever live : 
Fix'd as the capitol's foundation lies ; 

And ſpread where er the Roman eagle flies 

The conquering party firſt divide the prey, 
Then their flain leader to the camp convey. 


employ ?|With wonder, as they went, the troops were fill'd, 


To ſee ſuch numbers whom ſo few had kill'd. 
Serranus, Rhamnes, and the reſt they found: 
Vaſt crowds the dying and the dead ſurreund : 
And the yet recking blood o'erflows the ground. 
All knew the helmet which Meffapus loſt; 
But mourn'd a purchaſe that ſo dear had coſt. 

| Now roſe the ruddy morn from 'Tithon's bed ; 
And, with the dawn of day, the ſkies o'erſpread. 
Nor long the ſun his daily courſe withheld, 

But added colours to the world reveal'd. 

When early Turnus, wakening with the light, 
All clad in armour, calls his troops to fight. 


He pois'd, and aim'd, and launch'd the trembling] His martial men with fierce harangues he fir'd ; 


(pear. 
The deadly weapon, hiſſing from the grove, 
Impetuous on the back of Sulmo drove ; 
Picrc'd his thin armour, drank his vital blood, 
And in his body left the broken wood. 
He ſtaggers round; his eye-balls roll in deatl:, 
And with ſhort ſobs he gaſps away his breath. 
All ſtand amaz'd ; a ſecond javelin flies 


And his own ardour in their ſouls inſpir d. 

This done, to give new terror to his foes, 

The heads of Niſus, and his friend he ſhows, 

Rais'd high on pointed 'pcars : a ghaſtly ſight ; 

Lo d peals o! ſhouts er ſue, and bar barous delight. 
Mean time the Frojans run, where danger calls: 

They line their trenches, and they man their walls: 

In front extended to the leit they ſtood : 


With _ ſtrength, and quivers through the; Safe was the right ſurrounded by the flood. 
5: 


This through thy temples, Tagus, forc'd the way, 
And in the brain pan warmly buried lay. 


But caſting from their towers a frightful view, 
They ſaw the faces which too well they knew; 
Though then disguis'd in dea*h, and ſmear d all o'er 


Fierce Volſcens foams with rage, and gazing round, With filth obſcene, and dropping putrid gore. 


Deſcry d not him who gave the tatal wound: 
Nor knew to fix revenge : But thou, he cries, 
Shalt pay for both, and at the priſoner flies 


Soon haſty fame, through te ſad city bears 
Ihe mournful meſſage to the mother's ears: 
An icy cold benumbs her limbs : ſhe ſhakes : 


With his drawn ſword. Then firuck with deep Her cheeks the blood, her fand the web forſakes 


deſpair, 
That cruel fight the lover could not bear : 
But from his covert ruth'd in open view, 
And ſent his voice before num as he flew : 
Mr, me, he cry*d, turn all your ſwords-alone 
On me ; the fad conſe ſs d, tie fault my own. 
He neither could nor durſt, the guiltleſs youth; 
Ye moon and ſtars, bear witneſs to the truth ! 
His only crime (if friend ſhip can offend) 
Is too much love to his unhappy triend. 
Too late he ſpeaks ; the tword, which fury guides, 
Driven with full force, had pierc'd his tender fides. 


Nor fears the flying darts: ſhe rends her hair, 
And fills with loud laments the liquid ait. 
Thus then, my lov*d Euryalus appears ! 

Thus looks the prop of my declining years 
Was't on this face my famiſh'd eyes I fed * 
Ah hoe unlike the living is the dead! 

And could'ſt thou leave me, cruel, thus alone, 
Not one kind kiſs from a departing fon ! 

No look, no ſaſt adieu before he went, 

In an iil boding hour to ſlaughter ſcnt ! 

Cold on the ground, and prefling ſc:eign clay, 


| She runs the rampires round amidſt the war, 


Down fell tue beauteous youth; the yawning wound|To Latian dogs and fowls he lies a prey 


Guia cut a purple ſtream, and Rtain'd the ground 
His ſnowy neck reclines upon his breaſt, 
Like a fair flower by the keen ſhare oppreſs'd : 
Lixe a vhite poppy ſinking on the plain, 
Whoſe heavy nead is overcharg'd with rain. 
-lpair, and rage, and vengeance juſtly vow'd, 
_ Niſus headiong on the hoſtile crowd: 

dlicens he ſeeks : on him alone he bends ; 
— back, and bor'd, by his ſurrouncing friends, 
— he preſs d; and kept him till in fight ; 
— whirl'd aloft his ſword with all his might: 
— unerrirg ſteel deſcended while he ſpoke, 


Nor was I near to cloſe his dying eyes, 
To waſh his wounds, to weep his obſequies : 
To call about his corpſe his crying friends, 
Or ſpread the mantle (made for other enc's) 
On his dear body, which I wove with care, 
Nor did my daily pains, or niglitly labour ſpare. 
Where ſhall 1 and his corpſe ? What earth ſuſtain. 
His trunk diſmember'd, and his cold remains ? 
For this, alas! I left my necdful caſe, 
|Expos'd my life to winds, ard winter ſeas ! 
If any pity touch Rutulian hearts, 

Here empty all your quivers, all your darts: 


*&rc'd his wide mouth, and through his weazen Or if they fail, thou, Jove, conclude my woe, 


; broke : 
Wins he flew ; and, ſtaggering on the plain, 
Vun ſwimming eyes he ſought his lover flain : 


And ſend me thunder- ſtruck to ſhades below] 
Her ſhrieks and clamours pierce the Trojans ear. 
Unman their courage, and augment their fears - 
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Nor young Aſcanius could the fight ſuſtain, 

Nor old Ilioneus his tears reſtrain : 

But Actor and Idzus, jointly ſent, 

To bear the madding mother to her tent. 

And now the trumpets, terribly from tar, 

With rattling clangor, rouſe the ſleepy war. 

The ſoldiers ſhouts ſucceed the brazen ſounds, 

And heaven, from pole to pole, their noiſ: rebounds. 
The Volſcians bear their ſhields upon their head, 
And, ruſhing forward, form a moving ſhed ; 

Theſe fill the ditch ; thoſe pull the bulwarks down : 
Some raiſc the laiders ; others ſcale the town. 

But where void | on the walls appcar, 

Or thin defence, they pour their forces there. 

With poles and miſſive weapons, from afar 

The Trojans keep aloof the rifing war. 

Taught by their ten years ſiege deſenſive fizht, 
They roll down ribs of rocks, and unrefiſted weight: 


Io break the penthouſe with the ponderous blow; 


Which yet the patient Volſcians undergo. 
But could not bear th* unequal combat long ; 
For where the Trojans find the thicket thiong, 
The ruin falls: their ſhatter'd ſhields give way, 
And their cruſh'd heads became an eaſy prey. 
They ſhrink ſor fear, abated of their rage, 
Nor longer dare in a blind fight engage ; 
Contented now to gall them from below 
With darts and flings, and with the difiant bow. 
Elſewhere Mezcntius, terrible to view, 
A blazing pine within the trenches threw. 
But brave Meſſapus, Neptune's warlike ſon, 
Broke down the paliſades, the trenches won, | 
And loud for ladders calls to ſcale the town. 
Calliope begin: ye facred nine, 
Inſpire your poet in his high defign ; 
To fing what ſlaughter manly Turpus made: 
What ſouls he ſent below the Stygian ſhack : 
What tame the ſoldiers wit! their captain ſnat e, 
And th: vaſt circuit of the ſatal war. 
For you in finging martial {cl excel; 
You beſt remember ; and alune can tell. 
There ſtood a tower, amazing to the fight. 
Built up of beams; and of itupendous heigut; 
Art, and the nature of the place, conſpir'd 
To iurnith all the ſtrength tliat war requir'd. 
o level this, the bold Italians join; 
he wary Trojans obviate their deſign: 
V/ith weighty ſtones o cr hehn'd their trowpsbelow, 
Shoot through the loop-holes, and ſharp javelins 
throw. 
Anu the chief, toſs'd from his tliundering hand, 
gainſt the wooden walls, a flaming brand: 
1: ſtuch, the fiery plague: the winds were high 
ne pianks were ſeaſon'd, and the timber dry. 
Contagion caught rhe poſs; it spread aiong, 
Scorch*d, and to diſtance drove the ſcatte:ꝰd throng. 
The "Trojans fied; the fire purſu'd amain, 
Still gathering fait upon the trembling tran; 
Till, crowding to the corners of the wall. 
Down the deſence, and the defenders fall. 
The mighty flaw males heaven itſelf reſound, 
The dead and dying Trojans ftirew the ground. 
Ine tower that follow*d on the fallen crew, 
Whelm'd o'er their heads, and but yd whom it flew: 
Some ſtuck upon the darts themſelves tad ſent ; 
All the ſame equal ruin underwent. 
Young Lycvs and Helenor only ſcape ; 
Sav'd how they know not, trom the ſtecpy ap. 
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Helenor, elder of the two; by birth, 
On one fide royal, one a ſon of earth, 
Whom, to the Lydian king, Lycimnia bare, 
And ſent her boaſted baſtard to the war. 
[A privilege which none but freemen ſhare). 
Slight were his arms, a ſword and filver ſhield, 
No marks of honour charg'd its empty field. 
Light as he fell. ſo light the youth aroſe, 
And, rifing, found himſelf amidſt his foes. 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way; 
Embolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay: 
And like a ſtay, whom all the troop ſurrounds 
Of eager huniſmen, and invading hounds, 
Reſolv'd on death, lie diſſipates his fears, 
And bounds ajoft againſt the pointed ſpears: 
So dares the youth, ſecure of death, and throws 
His dying body on his thickeſt foes. 
But Lycus, ſwiſtei of his feet by far, 
Runs, doubles, winds. and turns, amidſt the war: 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his foes behi 
And inatches at the beam he firſt can find. 
Looks up, and leaps aloft at all the ſtretch, 
In hopes the helping hand of ſome kind friend to 
reach. 
But Turnus followed hard his hunted prey 
(His ſpear had almoſt reach'd him in the way, 
Short of his reins, and ſcarce a ſpan behind): 
Fool, ſaid the clief, though fleeter than the wind, 
Couldſt tou preſume to "ſcape when I purſue? 
He ſaid, and downward by the feet he drew 
The trembling daſtard: at the tug he falls, 
Vaſt ruins come alony, rent from the ſmoking walls. 
Thus on ſome filver ſwan, or timorous hare, 
ſove's bird comes ſoufing down from upper air; 
Her crooked talons truſs the fearful fray, 
Tizn out of ſight ſhe ſoars, and wings her way. 
So ſcizes the grim wolf the tender lamb, 
In vain lamenꝛed by the bleating darn. 
Tien ruſhing onward, with a barbarous cry, 
The troops of Turnus to the combat fly. 
The ditch with 1aggots fill d, the daring foe 
Tofs'd firebrands to the: ſteepy turrets throw. 
Hilioneus, as bold Lucetius came 
To force the gate, ad feed the kindling flame, 
Rall'd down the fragment of a rock ſo right, 
t cruih'd him double underneath the weight. 
Two more young Liger and Aſylas flew ; 
To bend the bow young Liger better knew : 
Aſylas beſt the pointed javelin threw. 
Brave Cæneas laid Ortygius on the plain; 
The victor C:zneas was by Turnus ſlain. 
By the ſam hand, Clonius and Itys 1ail, 
Sagar and Ida, ſtanding on the wall. 
room Capys' arms his fate Privernus found ; 
Hurt by Themilla fi. ; but flight the wound; 
His ſhield thrown by, to mitigate, the ſmart, 
He clapp'd his hand upon the wounded part: 
The ſecond ſhaft came ſwift and uneſpy'd, 
Ard pierc'd his hand, and nail'd it to his fide: 
Transfix*d his breathing lungs, and beating heart; 
The ſoul came iffuing out, and hiſſ'd againſt de 
dart. 
f The ſon of Arcens ſhone amid the reſt, 
In glittering armour and a purple veſt. 
Fair was his face, his eyes inſpiring love, 
Bred by his father in the Martian grove : 
Where the tat altars of Palicus flame, 
And ſcnt in arrps to purchaſe carly fame. 
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Him when he ſpy'd from far, the Thuſcan king | A ſnow-white ſteer before thy altar led, 


Laid by the lance, and took him to the fling : Who like his mother bears aloſt his head, N 

Thrice whirl'd the thong around his head, and But with his threatening brows, and bellowing 
threw : ſtands, 

The heated lead half melted as it fiew : And dares the fight, and ſpurns the yellow ſands. 


It pierc'd his hollow temples and his brain; Jove bow d the hꝛavens, and lent a gracious car, 
The youth came tumbling down, and ſpurn'd the And thunder'd on the left amidſt the clear. 


plain. Sounded at once the bow; and ſwiftly flies 
Then young Aſcanius, who before this day 


The feather*d death, and hiſſes through the ſkies. 
Was wont in woods to ſhoot the ſavage prey, The ſteel through both his temples forc'd the way: 
Firſt bent in martial ſtrife the twanging bow; Extended on the ground Numanus lay. 
And exercis'd againſt a human foe. Co now, vain boaſter, and true valour ſcorn; 
With this bereft Numanus of his life, The Phrygians, twice ſubdued, yet make this third 
Who Turnus younger fiſter took to wife. return. 
Proud of his realm, and of his royal bride, Aſcanius ſaid no more: the Trojans ſhake 
Vaunting before his troops, and lengthened with { | The heavens with ſhouting, and new vigour take. 
a ſtride, Apollo then beſtrode a golden cloud, 
In theſe inſulting terms the Trojans he defy*d : To view the feats of arms, and fighting crowd ; 
Twice conquer d cowards, now your ſhame is And thus the beardleſs victor, he beſpoke aloud: 
ſhown, Advance, illuſtrious youth ; increaſe in fame, 
Coop'd up a ſecond time within your town And wide from eaſt to weſt extend thy name. 
Who dare not iſſue forth in open field, ; Offspring of gods thyſelf; and Rome ſhall owe 


But hold your walls before you for a ſhield, To thee a race of demigods below. 
Thus threat you war, thus our alliance force ! [This is the way to heaven: the powers divine, 
What gods, what madneſs hither ſteer*d your courſe From this beginning date the ſuli m line. 


You ſhall not find the ſons of Atreus here, To thee, to them, and their victorious heirs, 
Nor need the frauds of ſly Uiyfiecs fear. The conquer*d war is due: and the vaſt world is 
Stronz ſrom the cradle, of a ſturdy brood, theirs. 


We bear our new born infants to the flood; Troy is too narrow for thy name. He ſaid, 
There bath'd amid the ſtream, our boys we hold, And, plunging downward, ſhot his radiant head; 


With winter harden'd, and inur'd to cold. Diſpell'd the breathing air that broke his flight, 
They wake before the day to range the wood, Shorn of his beams, a man to mortal ſight. 

Kill ere they eat, nor taſte unconquer'd ſood. Old Butes* ſorm he took, Anchiſes* ſquire, 

No ſports but what belong to war they know, Now Icit to rule Aſcanius, by his fire ; 


To break the ſtubborn colt, to bend the bow. His wrinkled viſaze, and his hoary hairs, 
Our youth, of labour patient, earn their biead; His mien, his habit, and his arms he wears ; 


Hardly they work, with frueal diet fed. And thus ſalutes the boy, too forward for his 
From ploughs and harrows ſent to ſeek renown, veATrS : 

They fight in fields, and ſtorm the ſhaken town. |Suffice it thee, thy father's worthy ſon, 

No part of life from toils of war is free 'The warlike prize thou haft already won: 

No change in age, or difference in degree. The go1 of archers gives thy youth a part 

We plough, and till in arms ; our oxen feel, lor his own praiſe : nor envies equal art. 

Inſtead of goads, the ſpur, and pointed ſteel: Now tempt the war no more. He ſaid, and fleur, 


Th! inverted lance makes furrows in the plain; __|Obſcurc in air, and vaniſh'd from their view. 
Ex 'n time, that changes all, yet changes us in vain :|The "Trojans, by his arms, their patron know; 
The body, not the mind: nor can controul And hear the twanging of his heavenly how. 
Th' immortal vigour, or abate the ſoul. 


Then duteous force they uſe, and Phœbus' name, 
Our helms defend the young, diſguiſe the grey: To keep from fight the youth too fond of fame. 
We live by plunder, and delight in prey. Undaunted they themfelves no danger ſhun : 
Your veſts embro;der*d with rich purple ſhine ; From wall to wall the ſhouts and clamours run: 
In ſloth you glory, and in dances join. they bend their bows 3 they whirl their Ning3 
Your veſts have ſweeping ſleeves: with female pride| around: 
Your turbans underneath your chins are ty'd. Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ftrew the ground; 
Go Phrygians, to your Dindymus agen ; And helms, and ſhields, and rattling arms reſound. 
Go, leſs than women, in the ſhapes of men ; The combat thickens like the ſtorm that flies 
Go, mix'd with eunuchs, in the mothber's rites, From weſtward, when the ſhowery kids ariſe: 
Where with unequal ſound the flute invites. Or pattering heil comes pouring on the main, 
Sing, dance, and how!, by turns, in Ida's ſhade ; | When Jupiter deſcends in hardened rain: 
Refign the war to men, who know the martial Or hellowing clouds hurſt with a ſtormy found, 
trade. And vith an arm'd winter ſtre the ground. 
This foul reproach Aſcanius could not hear Pand'rus and Bitas, thunder -bolts of war, 
With patience, or a vow'd revenge forbcar. hom Hi:ra to bold Alcanor bare 
At the full ſtretch of both his hands, he drew, On Ida's top, two youths os heicht and ũze, 
And almoſt Join'd the horns of the touch cugh. Like fürs that on their mathe- mountain riſe; 
But firſt, before the throne of Jove he ſteoT : Meſuming on their force, the gates unbar, 
And thus with lifted hands invok'd the god: And of thrown accord invite the war. 
y firſt attempt, great [upiter, ſucceed ; ich tags worſe, azainſt their king's command, 


An annual offering in thy grove ſhall bleed : { AV date Gal nd en They leit :nhzy Rand, 
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And flank the paſſage : itining ſteel they wear, 

And waving creſts above their heads appear. 

Thus two tall oaks, that Padus' banks adorn, 

Lift up to heaven their leafy heads unſhorn ; 

And overpreſs'd with nature's heavy load, 

Dance to the whiſtling winds, and at each other nod. 

In flows a tide of Latians, when they ſec 

The gate ſet and the paſſage free. 

Bold Quercens, with raſh 'Tmarus ruſhing on, 

Equi who in bright armour ſhone, 

And Hæmon firſt, but ſoon repuls'd they fly, 

Or in the well deſended paſs they die. 

Theſe with ſucceſs are fir d, and thoſe with rage; 

And each, on equal terms at length, engage. 

Drawn from their lines, and iffuing on the plain, 

The Trojans hand to hand the fight maintain. 
Fierce Turnus in another quarter fought, 

When ſuddenly th' u 

The foes had left the faſtneſs of their place, 

Prevail'd in fight, and had his men in chace. 

He quits th' attack, and, to prevent their fate, 

Runs, where the giant brothers guard the gate. 

The firſt he met, Antiphates the brave, 

But baſe begotten on a Theban ſlave ; 

Sarpedon's ſon he flew : the deadly dart 


Found paſſage through his breaſt, and pierc'd his And fix'd the wandering weapon 


Fix*d in the wound th* Italian cornel ſtood ; 
. Warm'd in his lungs, and in his vital blood. 
Aphidnus next, and Erymanthus dies, 

, And Meropes, and the gigantic fize { 
Of Bitias, threatening with his ardent eyes. 

Not by the feeble dart he fell oppreſs*d, 

A dart were loft within that roomy breaſt, 

But from a knotted lance, large, heavy, firong ; 
"Which roar'd like thunder as it whirl'd along : 
Not two bull-hides th' im s force withhold ; 
Nor coat of double mail, with ſcales of gold. 


nhop'd-for news was brought; 
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Fed as he was, and frantic in his care, 

T' admit young Turnus, and include the war, 
ie thruſt amid the crowd, ſecurely bold; 

Like a fierce tiger pent amid the fold. 

Too late his blazing buckler they deſcry; 

And ſparkling fires that ſhot from either eye: 
His mighty members, and his ample breaſt, 

His rattling armour, and his crimſon creſt. 

Far from that hated face the Trojans fly; 

All but the fool who ſought his deſtiny. 

Mad Pandarus ſteps forth, with vengeance vow'd 
For Bitias* death, and threatens thus aloud : 
Theſe are not Ardca's walls, nor, this the town 
Amata proffers with Lavinia's crown : 

'Tis hoſtile earth you tread ; of hope bereft, 

No means of ſafe return by flight are left. 

To whom, with countenance calm, and ſoul ſedate, 


Thus Turnus: Then begin; and try thy fate : 
|My meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear, 
Tell him a new Achilles ſent thee there. 

A lance of tough ground-aſh the Trojan threw, 
Rough in the rind, and knotted as it grew ; 
'With his full force he whirl'd it firſt around ; 
But the ſoſt yielding air receiĩv d the wound: 
Imperial Juno turn'd the courſe before, 
in the door. 

But hope not thou, ſaid Turnus, when I ſtrike, 
To ſhun thy fate ; our force is not alike : 
Nor thy Reel temper*d by the Lemnian god: 
Then, riſing, on his utmoſt ſtretch he ſtood ; 
And aim'd from high; the full deſcending blow 
Cleaves the broad front, and beardleſs cheeks in two 
Down finks the giant, with a thundering ſound, 


His ponderous limbs oppreſs the trembling 


ground; : 
Blood, brains, _— gy from the gaping 
wound. 
Scalp, face, and ſhoulders, the keen ſteel divides; 


"own funk the monſter-bulk, and preſs'd the And the ſhar*d viſage hangs on equal ſides. 


The Trojans fly from their approaching fate: 


ground : | 
Iis arms and clattering ſhield on the vaſt body! And had the victor then ſecur d the gate, 


ſound. 
rot with leſs ruin, than the Bajan mole 
.ais'd on the ſeas the ſurges to control), 
t once comes tumbling down the rocky wall, 
Fone to the deep the ſtones disjointed fall 
f the vaſt pile; the ſcatter'd ocean flies; 


And to his troops without unclos'd the bars, 
One lucky day had ended all his wars. 

| But boiling youth, and blind defire of blood, 
Puſh on his fury to purſue the crowd; 
Hamſtring'd behind, unhappy Gyges dy'd ; 
Then Phalaris is added to his fide : 


Lack ſands, diſcolour'd froth, and mingled mud] The pointed javelins from the dead he drew, 


ariſe. 
he frighted billows roll, and ſcek the ſhores : 
hen trembles Prochyta, then Iſchia roars : 
ypheœus thrown beneath, by Jove's command, 
aſtoniſh'd at the flaw that ſhakes the land, 
von ſhifts his weary ſide, and, ſcarce awake, 


And their friends arms againſt their fellows threw. 
Strong Halys ſtands in vain ; weak Phlegys flies; 
Saturnia, ſtill at hand, new force and fire ſapplies. 
Then Halius, Prytanis, Alcander fall 

(Engag'd againſt the foes, who ſcal'd the wall): 
But whom they fear'd without, they found within 


Vith wonder feels the weight preſs lighter on his At laſt, though late, by Linceus he was ſeen: 


back. 

The warrior-god the Latian troops infpir'd ; 
Tew ſtrung their ſinews, and their courage fir d, 
zut chills the Trojan hearts with cold affright : 
Then black deſpair precipitates their flight. 

When Pandarus beheld his brother kill'd, 

The town with fear, and wild confuſion fill'd, 
He turns the hinges cf the heavy gate 


He calls new ſuccours, and aſſaults the prince; 
Put weak his force, and vain is their defence. 
Turn'd to the right, his ſword the hero drew, 
And at one blow the bold aggreſſor flew. 

He joints the neck; and with a ſtroke ſo ſtrong, 
The helm flies off; and bears the head along. 
Next him, the huntſman Amy cus he kill'd, 

in darts envenom'd, and in poiſon ſxill'd. 


Wirth both his hands; and adds his ſhoulders to the Then Clytius fell beneath his fatal ſpear, 


weight. 
Some happier friends w:thin the walls inclos'd ; 
The ret ſnut cut. to“ rtaiu death ev pos'd 


And Cretus, whom the Muſes held ſo dear: 
He ſought with courage, and he ſung the fight: 
rms were his buſineſs, verſes his delight. - 
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The Trojan chiefs behold, with rage and grief, 
Their ſlaughter'd friends, and haſten their relief. 
Bold Maeſtheus rallies firſt the broken train, 
Whom brave Sereſthus and his troop ſuſtain. 

To fave the living, and revenge the dead, 
Againſt one warrior's arm all Troy they led. 
O, void of ſenſe and courage, Mneſtheus ciy'd, 
Where can you hope your coward heads to hide ? 
Ah, where beyond theſe rampires can you run 
One man, and in your camp inclos'd, you ſhun ! 
Shall then a fingle ſword ſuch ſlaughter boaſt, 
And paſs wnpuniſh'd from a numerous hoſt ? 
Forſaking honour, and renouncing fame, 
Your _ CO and your king, 
me 


This juſt reproach their virtue does excite, 
They ſtand, they join, they thicken to the farht, 
Now Turnus doubts, and yet diſdains to yield; 
But with flow paces meaſures back the field ; 
And inches to the walls, where Tiher's tide, 
Waſhing the camp, deſends the veeaker fide, 
The more he loſes, tliey advance the more; 
And tread in every ſtep he trod before : 


| 


They ſhout, they bear him back, and whom by 


might 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Fapiter, calling a council of the gods, forbids them to 
engage in either party. At ZEneas's return, there 
is a Heady battle: — billing Pallat; ueac, 
Lauri, and Nennt ins. TAezentins is deſcribed as 
an ate; Lauſws as @ firs ard wirtucus youth © 
the ferent aftigns ard death of theſe two are the 


| 


| 
| 


They cannot conquer, they oppreſs with weight. 

As, compaſs'd with a wood of ſpears around, 
The lordly lion till maintains his ground; 

rins horrible, retires, and turns again; 

ts his diſtended paws, and fakes his mane : 
He loſes while in vain he preſſes on, 
Nor will his courage let him dare to run; 
So Turnus fares, and, unreſolv'd of flight, 
Moves tardy back, and juſt recedes from fight. 
Yet twice, enrag'd, the combat he renews, 
Twice breaks, and twice his troken foes purſues : 
But now they ſwarm; and, with freſh troops 
ſupply d, 
rolling on, and ruſh from every fide. 

Nor Juno, who ſuſtain'd his arms before, 
Dares with new ſirength ſuffice th' exhauſted ſtore. 
For Jove, with ſour commands, ſent Iris down, 
To force ti invader from thꝰ affrighted town. 

With labour ſpent, no longer can he wield 
The heavy faulchion, or fuſtain the ſhield: 
O'erwhelm'd with darts, which from afar they 


| 


fling, 
The weapons round his hollow temples ring: 
His golden helm gives way. with teny blows 
Batter d, anc! flat, and beaten to his brows, 
His creſt is raſh'd away; bis ample ſhield 
Is falſify*d, and round with javelins fill'd. 

The foe now faint ; the Trojans overwhelm : 
And Mneſtheus lays hard load upon his helm. 
Sick ſweat ſucceeds, he drops at every pore, 
With driving duſt his cheeks are paſted o'er. 
Shorter and ſhorter every gaſp lie takes, 

And vain efforts and hurtlefs blows he makes. 
Arm'd as he was, at length, lie 1:ap'd from high ; ' 
Plung'd in the flood, and made the wate:s fly. 

The yellow god the welcome burden bore, 

And wip'd the ſweat, and waſh'd away the gore: 
Then gently wafts him to the farther coaſt ; 

And ſends him ſaſe to chear his anxious halt. 


Vos. III. 


ſahiect of a noble ciſede. 
T HE gates of heaven unſold ; Jove ſummons all 
The gods to council in the common hall. 
Suhlimely ſeated, he ſurveys from far 
The fields, the camp, the fortune of the war; 
{And all : inferior world: from firſt to laſt 
Tl. e ſovereign ſenate in degrees are plac'd. 

Then thus th* almighty fire began: Ye gods, 
Natives, or &cnizens, of bleſt abodes ; 
I'rom whence theſe murmurs, and this change of 

mind, 
This backward fate from what was firſt deſicn'd ? 
| Why this protracted war? When my commands 
Pronounc'd a prace, and gave the Latian lands. 
| What ſear or hopes cn either part divides 
Our heavens, and arms our powers on different 
| ſides? 
A lawful time of War at length will come 
Nor need your haſte anticipate the doom) 
When Carthage ſhall contend the world with 
Rome : : 

Shall force the rigid rocks, and Alpine chains; 
And like a flood come pouring on the plains * 
Then is your time for faction and debate, 
For partial favour, and permitted hate. 
Let now your immature diſſenſion ceaſe : 
Sit quiet, and compoſe your ſouls to peace. 

Thus 4 in ſew unfolds the charge : 
But lovely Venus thus replies at rk ; 


O power immenſe, cterna each ., 
o fiy?) 


(For tc what elſe protection: 

Seeſt thou the proud Rutulia. u. they dare 
In fields, unpuriſh'd, and inſe.. my care ? 
How lofty Turnus vaunts amidſt his train, 

In hining acins triemphan: on the plain? 

| Evn in their lines and trenches they contend ; 
And ſcarce their walls tie Trojan troops defend : 
; The town is all'd with ſlaugliter, and o'srfioats, 


With a ted deluge, Q1cir enorealng mous, 
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/Eneas, ignorant, and far from thence, 

Has left a camp <expos'd, without defence. 

"This endlefs outrage ſhall they till ſuſtain ? 

Shall Troy renew'd be ſorc'd, and fir*d again? 

A ſecond ſiege my baniſh'd iſſve ſcars, 

And a rew Diomede in arms appears. 

One more audacious mortal will be found ; 

And I thy daughter wait another wound. 

Yet it, with fates averſe, without thy leave, 

The Latian lands my progeny receive, 

Pcar they the pains of violated law, 

And thy protection from their aid withdraw ? 

Nut if the gods their ſore ſucceſs ſoretell, 

it thoſe of heaven conſent with thoſe of hell, 

Jo promiſe Italy; who dare debate 

The power of Jove, or fix another tate ? 

Vnat ſhould 1 tell of tempeſts on the main, 

Of CEolus uvſurping Neptune's reign ? 

Ot Iris ſent, with Bacchanalian heat, 

7” inſpire the matrons, and deftroy the fleet. 

Now Juno to the Stygian ſky deſcends, 

Solicits hell for aid, and arms the friends. 

That new example wanted yet above : 

An act that well became the wife of Jove. 

AlcQo, rais'd by her, with rage inflames 

The peaceful boſoms of the Latian dames. 

Imperial ſway no mere exalts my mind 

{Such hopes I had indeed, while heaven was kind ;) 

Now let my happier ſoes poſſeſs my place, 

hom Jove prefers before the Trojan race; 

And cenquer they, whom you with cenqueſt 
grace. 

Since you can ſpare, from all your wide command, 

No ipot of earth, no hoſpitable land. 

Which may my wandering fugitives receive 

(Since haughty Juno vill not give you leave) ; 

Then, father [it ſtill may uſe that name) 

By ruin'd Troy, yet ſmoking from the flame, 

beg you, let Afcanius, by my care, 

Be freed f. om danger, and diſmiſs'd the war: 

inglorious let him live, without a cxown ; 

The father may be caſt on coaſts unknoven, 

Struggling with late; but let me ſave the fon. 

Mine is Cythera, mine the Cyprian towers 3 

In thoſe receſſes, and thoſe ſacred bowers, 

Ohſcurely let him reſt ; his right reſign 

To promis'd empire, and his [ulian line. 

nen Carthage may th* Auſonian towns deſtroy, 

Nor tear the race of a rejected boy. 

Wat profits it my fon, ro ſcape the fire, 

Arm'd with his gods, and loaded with lis fire 

o pais the perils of the ſeas and wind; 

tvade the Greeks, and leave the war behind; 

o reach th Itali : if, after all, 

Our ſecond P doom'd to fall ? 

Much better h rb'd his high defires, 

And hover'd o- ill extinguiſh'd fires. 

o Simois* banks the fugitives reſtore, 


| 


And give them back to war, and all the woes; 


before. | 

Deep indignation ſwell'd Saturnia's heart : 
And mutt I own, the laid, my fecret ſmart ? 
Wlat with more decence were in filence kept, 
and hut for this unjust reproach had Neet. 
HDi rod, or mag. * cur farourite ſon iciiſe, 
With; war unlio;.'. % L. atians to ſurpriſe ? 
eie ou boat, and by the vous decrees, 
*. 3.5 ',» oatice land for incl; : 
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Confeſs the truth; by mad Caſſar dra, more 
Than Heaven, inſpir*d, he ſought a ſorcign ſhore ! 
Did I perſuade to truſt his ſecond Troy 

To the raw conduct of a beardleſs boy * 
With walls unfiniſh'd, which himſelf forſakes, 
And through the waves a wandering voyage takes 
When have I urg'd him meanly to demand 

The Tuſcan aid, and arm a quiet land ? 

Did I or Iris give this mad advice ? 

Or made the fool himſelf the fatal choice ? 

You think it hard, the Latians ſhould deſtroy 
With ſwords your Trojans, and with fires your Troy: 
Hard and unjuſt indeed, for men to draw 

Their native air, nor take a foreign law: 


That Turnus is permitted ſtill to live, 


To who lis birth a god and goddeſs xive: 

But vet *tis juſt and lawful for your line, 
To drive their fields, and force with fraud to join. 
Realms not your own, among your clans divide, 
And from the bridegrocm tear the promis'd bride : 
Petition, while yc:1 public arms prepare; 
Pretend a peace, and yet provoke a War. 

"Twas given to you, your darling ſon to ſhrowd, 
10 draw the daſtard from the fighting crowd ; | 
And for a man obtend an empty cioud. 

From flaming fleets you turn'd the hie away, 
And chang'd the ſhips to daughters o! the fea. 
But tis my crime, the Queen of Heaven offends, 
If ſhe preſume to ſave her ſutfcring triends. 
Your ſon, not knowing what his foes decree, 
You ſay is abſent: abſent let him be. 

Yours is Cythera, yours the Cyprian towers, 


The ſoft receſſes, and the ſacred howers. 


|Why do you then theſe needleſs arms prepare, 
| And thus provoke a people prone to war ? 
Did 1 with fire the Trojan town deface, 


Or hinder from return your exil'd race? 
Was I the cauſe of miſchief, or the man, 
Whoſe lawleſs luſt the fatal war began? 
hink on whoſe faith th adulterous youth rely'd: 
Who promis'd, who procui'd, the Spartan bride ? 
When all th* united ſtates of Greece combin' d, 
To purge the world of the perfidious kind; 
Then was your time to fear the Trojan fate : 
Your quarrels and complaints are now too late 
Thus Juno. Murmurs riſe, with mix*d applauſe; 
juſt as they favour, or diſlike, the cauſe : : 
So wines, when yet unfledg'd in woods they lit, 
In whiſpers firſt their tender voices try : 
Then ĩſſue on the main with bcllov-ing rage, 
And ſtorms to trembling mariners preſage, 
Then thus to both reply*d th* imperial gol, 
Who ſpakes Heaven's axles with his awful nod. 


|{ When he begins, the filent ſenate ſtand 


With reverence, liſtening to the dread command: 

The clouds diſpel; the winds their breath te- 
ſtrain; 

And the huſh'd waves lie flatted on the main.) 

Cceleſtials ! your attentive ears incune 5 

Since, ſaid rhe god, the Trojans uſt not join 

In wiſh'd alliance with the Latian har; 

Since endleſs jarrings, and immortai lte, 

Tend but to difcompoſe our happy Rate ; 

lie war henceſorward be refignec to Fate: 

ach to his proper ſortune ſtand or tally 

Equal and unconcern'd 1 look on all. 

Kurnlians, Tr61ans, are the ſame to me; 

Ant both thall crav the lore their ſates decre?, 


— — 


Let theſe aſſault, if Fortune be their friend; 
And if ſbe favours thoſe, let thoſe defend : 
The fates will find their way. The Thunderer ſaid; 
And ſhook the ſacred honours of his head: 
Atteſting Styx, th' inviolalle flood, 
And the black regions of his brother god: 
Trembled the poles of Heav'n ; and earth con- 
ſeſs d the nod: 
This end the ſeſſions had: the ſenate riſe, 
And to his palace wait their ſovereign through the 
ſkies. * 

Mean time, intent upon their ſiege, the foes 
Within their walls the Trojan hoſt incloſe: 
They wound, they kill, they watch at every gate : 
Renew the fires, and urge their happy fate. 

Ti ZEncans with in vain their wonted chief, 
Hopr'eſs of flight, more hopeleſs of relief; 
Thin on the towers they ſtand ; and ev'n thoſe few, 
A feeble, fainting, and dejected crew: 
Yet in the face of danger ſome there ſtood : 
The two hold brothers of Sarpedon's blood, 
Afius and Acmon : both th' Aſſaraci; ; 
Young Hzmon, and, though young, re ſolv'd to die. 
With theſe were Clarus and Thymc:res join'd ; 
Tibris and Caſtor, both of Lycian kind. 


| 
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Under their grateſul ſhade /Eneas fate, 
Revolving war's events, and various fate. 
His left young Pallas kept, fixed to his ſide, 
And oft* of winds inquir'd, and of the tide : 


| Ift' of the ſtars, and of their watery way; 


And what he ſuffer d both by land and ſea. 
Now, ſacred ſiſters, open all your ſpring : 
The Tuſcan leaders, and their army fing ; 
Which follow'd great ZEncas to the war: 
Their arms, their numbers, and their names, declare. 
A thouſand youths brave Matſicus obey, 
Born in the "Tiger, through the foaming ſea ; 
From Afrum brought, and Cofa, by his care; 
For arms, light quivers, bows and ſhaſts tbey bear, 
tivrce Abas next, his men bright armour worc; 
His ftern, Apollo's golden ſtatue bort, 
S x hundred I cpulonea ſent along, 
All kid in martial exercife, and ſtrong. 


| Three hundred more for battle Ilva joins, 


An iſie renown'd for ſteel; and unc xhiauſted mines. 
Aſylis on his pro the third appears, 

Who heaven interprets, and the wandering ſtars ; 
From offer'd entrails prodigies expounds, 

And peals of thunder, with preſaging ſourds. 

A thouſand ſpcars in warlike order ſtand, 


From Acmon's hands 1 rolling ſtone there came, Sent by the Piſans under his command. 


So large, it half deſerv'd a mountain's name 


His brother Mnettheus could not more have done; 
Or the great father of th' intrepid ſon. 
Some firebrancs tirow, ſome flights of #>rrows fn: ; 
And ſome with darts, and ſome with ftor:©; deſcnd. 
Amid the preis appear: the beautecus boy, 
The care ot Venus, and tl lope of Troy. 
His lovely tacc unarm*d, his head was bare, 
In ringlets o'er his ſlioulders hung his hair > 
His forchcad circled with 2 diadem ; 
Diſtinguiſh'd from tlie crowd le ſhines a gem, 
Enchas'd in gold, or polith'd ivory ſet. 
Amidſt the meaner ioil of ſable et. 

Nor Iſmarus was wanting to the way, 
Directing pointed arrows nom 2far, 
And death with poiſun arm'd : in Lydia born 
Where plentcous harveits the fat fields adorn : 
Where proud Pactolus Goats the ir uirful lands, 
And leaves a rich manure ot goldza ſands, 
There Capys, author of t\.e C2pvan name: 
And there was Mneſthcus too increas'd in fame, 
Since Turnus from the camp he cat with ſhame. 

Thus mortal war was wzg'd on either fide. 
Mean time the hero cuts the nightly tide : 
For, anxious, from Evander when he went, 
He ſought the Tyrrhenc camp, and "Tarct un © tent; 
Expos'd the cauſe of coming to the chief; 
His name and country told, and atk'd relief 


Propos d the terms; his own ſmall itreng:h de lat d, 


What vengeance proud Mezcntius had piepar'd: 

What Turnus, bold and violent, deſign'd; 

Then ſhew'd the ſlippery ſtate of human kind, 

And fickle Fortune; warn'd him to beware 

And to his wholeſome counſel added prayer. 

Tarchon, without delay, the treaty nigns: 

And to the Trojan troops the "Tuſcan joing. 
They ſoon ſet ſail ; nor no ile Fates witliſtand , 

Their forces truſted with a foreign hand 

ZEneas leads; upon his ſtern appear 

Two lions carv'd, which rifing Ida bear; 

Ida, to wandering Trojans ever dear. 


Fair Auſtur foliows in the watery field, 


Strong-finew*'d was the youth, and Hig ot bone, | Proud of his manag'd horſe, and painted ſhiek), 


 Graviſca, noi ſom i om the neighbouring ſen, 
And his own Cerre, ſent three lunch ed men: 


; With thoſe which Minio's fields, and Pyrgi gave, 


All bred in arnis, unanimous and brave. 
Thou, Muſt, tix name of Cinyras renew; 
And brave Cupavo follow'd but by few : 


Vote helm conſeſs'd the lineage of the man, 
And bore, with wings diſplay'd, a filver ſwan 


| ove was the fault of his fam'd anceſtry, 
' Whoſe forms and fortunes in his enſigns fly. 
For Cycnus 104d unhappy Phaeton, 
And ſung his loſs in poplar groves alone; 
: Beneath the ſiſter ſhades to footh his grief: 
| Hcaven heard his ſong, and haſten'd his relief, 
| and chang'd to inowy plumes his hoary hair, 
And winz'd his fliglit, to caant aloft in air. 
His ſon Cupavo bruſt'd the briny flood: 
Upon his tern a brawny Centaur ſtood, 
Who leav'd a rock, and threatening ſtill to throw, 
Wich lifted hands, alarm'd the ſeas belov: 
hey ſec m to fear the formidable fight, 
4nd roll d their billows on, to ſpeed his flieht. 
: Ocnus was next, who led his native train 
Of hardy warriors through the watery plain, 
The fon of Manto, by the Tuſcan ſtream, 
From whence the Mantuan town derives the nam:. 
| An ancient city, but of mix'd deſcent, 
Three i-veral tribes compoſe the goveraments 
Four towns are under each; but all obe 
The Mantuan laws, and own the 'I'uſcan ſway. 
Hate to Mezentius arm'd nve hundred more, 


om Mincius from his fire Benacus bore ; 

lincius with wrea"''s of reeds his ſotehead 
cover*d o'er 

i Theſe grave Auletes lead: A hundred ſweep, 

| With ftrerching oars, at once the glaſſy deep: 

Him, and his martial train, the Tritor bears, 

Iligh on his poop tlie ſea- green god appears: 

'trowning tx feems his crooked i ell to ſc und, 

And at the bla% th billows dance à ound. 

_ 
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A hairy man above the walr he ſhows, 
A porp2iſe tail beneath his belly grows ; 
And ends a fich: lus breaft the waves divides, 


And froth and ſoam augment the murmuring tides. 


Full thirty ſhips tranſport the cnoſen train, 
For Troy's relief, and ſcour the briny main. 
Now was the world forſaken by tlie ſun, 
And Phœbe half her nightly race had run. 
The carstul chief, who never clos'd his eyes, 
Himſelf the rudder holds, the fail ſupplies. 
A choir of Nercids mcet him on the floocl, 
Once his own gallies, hewn from Ida's wood: 
But now as many nymphs the ſea they ſweep. 
As rode before tall veſſels on the deep. 
They know him from afar ; and in a ring 
Incloſe the ſhip that bore the Trojan king. 
Cymodoce, whoſe voice excell'd the reſt, 
Above the waves advanc'd her ſnowy breaſt. 
Her right hand ſtops the ern, her left divides 
The curling ocean, and corrects the tides : 
She ſpoke for all the choir : and thus began 
With pleaſing words to warn th' unknowing man: 
Sleeps our lov'd lord? O goddeſs- born ! awake, 
Spread every ſail, purſue your watery track ; 
And hafte your courſe. Your navy once were we, 
From Ida's height deſcending to the ſea : 
Till Turnus, as at anchor fix'd we ſtood, 
Vreſum'd to violate our holy wood. 
Then loos'd from ſhore we fled his fires profane 
(Unwillingly we broke our maſter's chain) ; 
And fince have ſought you through the Tuſcan 
main. 
The mighty mother chang'd our forms to theſe, 
And gave us life immortal in the ſeas. 
But young Aſcanius, in his camp diſtreſs d, 
By your inſulting foes is hardly preſs d; 
'Th* Arcadian horſemen, and Etrurian hoſt, 
Advance in order on the Latian coaſt : 
To cut their way the Daunian chief defigns, 
Before their troops can reach the Trojan lines. 
Thou, when the roſy morn reſtores the light, 
Firſt arm thy ſoldiers for th* enſuing fight; 
Thyſelf the fated ſword of Vulcan wield, 
And brar aloft th* impenetrable ſhield. 
To-morrow's ſun, unleſs my {kill be vain, 
Shall ſee huge heaps of foes in battle ſlain. 
Parting, ſhe ſpoke z and, with immortal force, 
Puſh'd on the veſſel in her watery courſe, 
(For well ſhe knew the way) impell'd beluind, 
The ſhip flew forward, and outſtript the wind. 
The reſt make up: unknowing of the cauſe, 
The chief admires their 
draws. 


eyes: 
Har thou, great mother ci the deitics, 
With turrets cron d, (on 1da's holy hill, 
Fierce Tigers, rein'd and curb'd, oy ily wil., 
Firm thy on omens, lead us on to nt. 
And let thy Phrygians conquer in thy rigti. 

He ſaid ro more And now renewing day 
Had chac'd the ſhadows cf the night away 
Jie charg'd ile foidiers with preventing Cate, 
Their flags to follow, an! their a: ms piepare 3 
Warn'd of ri” enſuing nght, and bade them hope 

the war. 

Now, trom his lofty poop, he xiew'd below, 

Ft: can c ompaſd d, and th incioſng fur, 


ſpeed, and happy omens 
Then thes he pray'd, and fix'd on heaven his 
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| His blazing ſhield embrac'd, he held on higli;; 
The camp —_ the fign, and with loud ſhouts 
reply. 
Hope arms their courage : from their towers they 
throw 
{ Their darts with double force, and drive the foe. 
{ Thus, at the ſignal given, the cranes ariſe 
Before the ſtormy ſouth, and blacken all the ſkies. 
1 King Turnus wondered at the fight renew'd ; 
Till looking back, the Trojan fleet he view'd; 
The ſeas with ſwelling canvaſs cover'd o'er ; 
And the ſwift ſhips deſcending on the ſhore. 
The Latians ſaw from far, with dazzled eyes, 
The radiant creſt that ſeem'd in flames to riſe, 
| And dart diffuſive fires around the field; 
And the keen glittering of the golden ſhield. 
Thus threatening comets, when by night they riſe, 
Shoot ſanguine ſtreams, and ſadden all the ſkies : 
So Sirius, flaſhing forth ſiniſter lights, 
Pale human-kind with plagues and with dry famine 
frights. 
Yet Terms, with undaunted mind, is bent 
To man the ſhores, and hinder their deſcent : 
And thus awakes the courage of his friends, 
What you ſo long have wiſh'd, kind fortune ſends : 
in ardent arms to meet th' invading foe: 
You find, and find him at advantage now. 
Yours is the day, you need but only dare: 
Your ſwords will make you maſters of the war. 
Your fires, your ſons, your houſes, and your lands, 
And deareſt wives, are all within your hands. 
Be mindful of the race from whence you came ; 
And emulate in arms your father's fame. 
Now take tlie time, while ſtaggering yet they fland 
With feet untirm ; and prepoſſeſs the ſtrand : 
} Fortune betriends the bold. No more he faid, 
But balanc'd whom to leave, and whom to lead: 
Then theſe cles, the landing to prevent ; 
And thoſe he leaves to keep the city pent. 
Mean time the Trojan ſends his troops aſhore: 

Some are by boats expos'd, by bridges more. 
With labouring oars they bear along the ſtrand, 
Where the tide languiſiies, and leap a- land. 
'Tarchon obſerves the coaſt with careful eyes, 
And where no ford he finds, no water fries, 
Nor billows with uncqual murmur roar, 
But ſmoothly flide along, and ſwell the ſhore : 
That courſe he ſteer'd, and thus he gave commana, 
Here ply your oars, and at all hazard land: 
Force on the veſſel, that her keel may wound 

This hated ſo.l, and fur: o hoſtile ground 
Let me ſecurcly land, 1 aſx no more, 
Then fink my ups, cor ſhatter on tie ſore 
I tis {ery ſpeech inflam.s his ſcarfu! friends, 
1 They tug at every cur ; and every ſtretcher bends . 
They run their ſhips around, the velſlc!s knock, 
(Plus forc'd aſhore) and tremble with the ſhock. 
Larchon's alone was loſt, and ſtranded Rood, 
Stuck on a tank, and beaten by the flood. 
She hreaks lier hack, the looſen'd ſives give way, 
Ind plunge tlie uſcan ſoldiers in the ſca. 

Their hrotgen oars ard floating planks withſtand ) 
heir paſſage. while they labour to the land; 

vnd ebbing tides bear back upon th* uncertain ſand. 

New Turnus leads his troops, without delay, 

Advancing to the margin of the ſea, 
ie trumpe's Hund: /Fneas firſt aſſail'd | 
The Cons 122-4146 and raw; and foon rrovail'd 


2 


” 
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Great Theron fell, an omen of the fight : 

Great Theron large of limbs, of giant height. 

He firſt in open fields defy'd the prince, 

But armour ſcal'd with gold was no defence 

Againſt the ſaic d word, which open'd wide 

His plated ſhield, and pierc'd his naked fide. 
Next, Lycas fell z who, not like others born, 

Was from his wrete £4 mother ripp'd and torn : 

Sacred, O Pheebus from his birth to thee, 

For his beginning lite from biting Reel was free. 

Nor far from him was Gyas laid along, 

Of monſtrous bulk; with Ciſſeus fierce and ſtrong ; 


Vain bulk and ſtrength ; for when the chief affail'd 


Nor valour, nor Herculean arms, avail'd ; 
Nor their fam'd ſather, wont In war to go 
Witl great Alcides, while he toil'd below. 
The no:ſy Pharos next receiv*d his death, 


ZEneas wiith'd his dart, and ſtopp'd his bawling 


breath. 

Then wretched Cycon had receiv*d his doom, 
Who courted Clytius in his heardleſs bloom, 
And ſoucht with love obſcene poiluted joys : 
The "Trojan ſword had cur'd his love of boys, 
Had rot lis ſeven bold brethren ftopp'd the courſe 
Of the fierce champion, with united force. 
Seven Carts are thrown at once, and ſome rc} Hurd 
From his bright ſhield, ſome on his hel;-et ſaend: 
The reſt had reach'd him, but his mother's care 
Pr:+.nted thoſe, and turn'd aude in air. 

The prince ther call'd Achates, to ſupply 
The ſpears that knew the way to victory. 
Thoſe {atal weapons, which, :nur*d to blood, 
In Grecian bodies under llium ſtood : 
Not ohe of thoſe my hand ſhall toſs in vain 
Againit our foes, on this contended plain, 
He ſaid: then ſeiz d a mighty ſpear, and threw z 


Which, wing'd with fate, through Mzon's buckler The ſea belünd, our cuemies beiore : 


flew z 

Pierc'd all the brazen plates, and reach'd his heart : 
He ſtageer'd with into erable ſmart. 
Alcanor ſaw ; and reach'd, but reach'd in vain, 
His helping hand, his brother to ſuſtain. 
A ſecond ſpcar, which kept the former courſe, 

rom the ſame hand, and ſent with equal ſorce, 

is right am picrc'd, and, holding on, bereft 
His uſe of both, and pinion'd down his left. 
Then Numitor, from his dead brother, drew 
Tb' ill omered ſpe +7, and at the Trojan threw : 
Preventing Fate directs the lance awry, 
Which, glancing, only mark'd Achates' thigh, 

In pride of youth the Sabine Clauſus came, 
And from afar at Dryops took his aim. 
The fpear fiew hiffing through the middle ſpace, 
And pierc'd his throat, directed at his ſace: 
It Ropp'4 at once the paſſuge of his wind, 
And the tree foul to fitting air refien'd : 
His forc!1:e2d was the firſt that ſtruck the ground; 
Life-b!:04 and life ruſh'd mingled through the 

wound, 

He ſle v throe brothers of the Eorcan race, 
And tiygee, whom Iſmarus, their native place, | 
Had ſent to war, but all the ſons of Thrace, 
Haleſus next, the bold Arunci leads; 
The ſon of Xo7tune to his aid ſaccerds, 
Conſ cuous on lis horſe : on either hand 
Thete tight to hcep, and thoſe to vin the land. 


1 
With mutual blood e A utonian foil is dy'd, 


| 


| 
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As wintery winds, contending in the ſky, 

With equal force of lungs their titles try, 

They rage, they roar ; the doubtful rack of heaven 

Stands without motion, and the tide undriven : 

Each hent to gonquer, neither fide to yield 

They long ſuſpend the fortune of the ficld. 

Beth armies thus perform what courage can: 

Foot ſet to foot, and mingied man to man. 

But in another part, th Arcadian horſe, 

With ill-ſucceſs engage the Latian ſorce, 

For where th* impetuous torrent, ruſhing down, 

Huge crazgy ſtones, and rooted trees had thrown, 

They left their courſcrs, and, unus'd to fight 

On foot, were ſcatter*d in a ſhameful flight. 

Pallas, who with diſdain and grief had view'd 

His foes purſuing, and his friends purſu'd, 

Us'd threatnings mix'd with prayers, his laſt re- 
ſource ; 

With theſe to move their minds, with thoſe to fire 
their force. 

Which way, companions ! whither would you run? 

By you ycurſ Ives, ar miehty Fattles won; 

Zy my freat Hire, by his eftabliſh'd name, 

Ard early promiſe ot my future ſame ; 

2y my vouth emulaus of cual right, 

io we his honours, {run ign.oble flight. 

' ruſt rot your fect 3 your hands muſt hew your 
wa 

Through yon black body, and that thick array: 

Tis through that forward path that we muſt 


"I; 


— 


| 


| 


here lies our way, and that our paſſage home. 
| Nor powers above, nor deſtinics below, 
Oppreſs ur 2rms 3 with equa! ſtrength we go; 
With mortal hands to mect a mortal foe. 

dee on what ſoot we ſtand: a ſ-arty ſhore ; 


No paſſage left, unleſs we ſwim the main; 

Or, ſon eing theſe, the Trojan trenches gain. 

is taid. he ſtrode with enger hafte along, 

(And bore 2midit the thickeſt of the throng, 

. agus, the firſt he met, with ſate to ſoc, 

Had hrav'd a None of mighty weiglit to throvy + 

; Stooping, the ſpear deſcended on his chine, 

- Juſt where the bone diſtinguiſh'd cither loin: 

it tuck ſo fait, ſo deeply buried lay, 

That ſcarce the victor torc'd the Neel away. 
Hiſbon came on, but while he mov'd too Gow 

To wiſlt'd revenge, thy prince prevents his blow 3 

or, warding his at once, at once he preis'd; 


' And plung'd the fatal weapon in his breaſt. 


Then lewd Anchemolus he laid in duſt, 

Who ſtain'd his Ntepdam's bed with impious luſt. 

And after him the Daunian twins were lain, 

Laris and Thimbrvs, on the Latian plain: 

So wondrous like in feature, ſhape, and f:ze, 

As caus*d an error in their parents* eyes. 

Grateful miſtake ! but ſoon the ſword decides 

The nice diſtind ion, and their fate divides. 

For Thim\> us“ bead was lopp'd: and Laris? hand, 

Pilmember'd, ſoughit its owney on the ftrand : 

The trembling neus yet the fauciion rain, 

and threaten ſtili th' intended ſtroke in vain. 
Now, to renew the charge, th' Arcadians 

Came: 
allt of ſuch acts, and ſenſe of honeſt ſhame, 
ad Pty with anger mx'd. their minds in- 


nile on its bo; ders neh tueit claim dee 


He 
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Then with a caſual blow was Rliæteus lain, 
Who chanc'd, as Pallas threw, to croſs the plain ! 
The flying ſpear was after Ilus ſent, 
But Rhæteus happen'd on a death unmeant : 
From Teuthras and from Tyrus while he fled, 
The lance, athwart his body, laid him dread. 
Roll'd from his chariot with a mortal wound, 
And intercepted fate, he ſpurn'd the ground. 

As, when in ſummer welcome winds ariſe, 
The watchful ſhepherd to the foreſt flies, 
And fires the midmoſt plants ; contagion ſpreads, 


And catching flames infe@ the neighbouring heads; 


And all the leafy nation finks at laſt ; 

And Vulcan rides in triumph o'er the waſte ; 

The paſtor, pleas*'d with his dire victory, 

Beholds the ſatiate flames in ſheets aſcend the ſky : 

So Pallas* troops their ſcatter'd ſtrength unite ; 

And, pouring on their foes, their prince delight. 
Halcſus came, fierce with deſire of blood 

{Bur firſt collected in his arms he ſtood ; 

Advancing then he ply'd the ſpear ſo well, 

Ladon, Demodochus, and Pheres, fell : 

Around his head he tofs'd his glittering brand, 

And tom S:tremonius hew*d his better hand, 

Feld up to guard his throat : then hurl'd a tone 

At Thoas* ample front, and picrc'd the hone : 

It ſtruck benemtl: the ſpace of either eye, 

And hiood, and mingled brains, together fly, 

Decp ſxill'd in ſuture fate, Haleſus* fire 

Did with the youth to loncly groves retire : 

Bat, when the father's mo tal race wa, tun, 

Nire Defliny laid hola upon the ſon, 

and havi'd him to tile war: to ind beneath 

"7h" Evandrian ſpear a memorabl: death. 

Pallas ti encounter ſeeks ; but, cre he throws, 

Jo Tuſcan Liber thus afdrefs'd iis vows : 

i) ſacred ſtream, dited my Alving dart, 

And give to paſs the proud Haleſus“ heart: 

Nis arms and ſpoils thy "oiy oak ſhall bear. 

aid with the bribe, the god received his prayer; 

. Weile his ſhield proto) a triend diitreſs'd, 

due dart came driving on, and pieic'd his breaft. 
But IL zuſus, no ſmall potion of the war, 

Permits not panick fear to reign too far, 

Cuus d by the dea of fo renown'd a knight; 

But by his own eme el. cars the nol. 

Fierce Aba firſt he flew 5; Abas, the ſtay 

Of Trojan homes, and hinflrance of the day, 

The Plirygian troops ef: +:,'d the Greeks in vain, 

They, and their mix*d allies, now load the plain. 

To the rude ſhock of war both armies came, 

The leaders equal, and their ſtrengt i. the ſame. 
he rear fo preſs di the front, they could not wield 

heir angry weapons, to diſhute the feld. 

Here Pallas urges on, and Lauſus there, 0 


Around the ſoreſt flies the furious blaſt, 5 


Ot equal youth and beauty both appear, 

But both by Fate forbid to breathe their native air. 

Their congreſs in the field great Jove withſtands, 

Both doom d to tail, but tail by greater hands 
Mean time jutuna warns the Daunian chief 

Of Lauſus' danger, urging ſwift relic. 

With his driven chariot he divides the crowd, 

And, making to his friends, thus call atoud ; 

Let none preſume lis ureclleis aid to join; 

Retire, and clear the field, the fight is mine: 

To this right hand is Pallas only due : 

(>: wer Nis father here my juſt reven;e to view ! 
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From the forbidden ſpace his men retir'd, 
Pallas their awe and his ſtern words admir'd, 
Survey d him o'er and o'er with wondering fight, 
Struck with his haughty mien, and towering height. 
{Then to the king; your empty vaunts forbear ; 
Succeſs 1 hope, and Fate I cannot fear. 
Alive or dead, I ſhall deſerve a name: 
Jove is impartial, and to both the ſame. 
He ſaid, and to the void advanc'd his pace; 
Pale horror ſate on each Arcadian face. 
Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 
Addreſs'd himſelf on foot to fingle fight. 
And, as a lion, when he ſpies from far 
A bull that ſeems to meditate the war, 
| Bending his neck, and ſpurning back the ſand, 
' Runs roaring — from his hilly ſtand: 
Imagine eager Turnus not more flow, 
To ruſh from high on his unequal foe. 
Young Pallas, when he ſaw the chief advance 
Within due diſtance of his flying lance, 
Prepares to charge him firſt, reſolv'd to try 
If Fortune would his want of force ſupply ; 
And thus to Heaven and Hercules addreſs d: 
Alcides, once on earth Evander*s gueſt, 
His fon adjures you by thoſe holy rites, 
; That hofpitabl: board, thoſe genial nights ; 
Aſſiſt my great attempt to gain this prize, 
And let proud Turnus view, with dying eyes, 
| His raviſh'd ſpoils. *Twas heard, the vain requeſt ; 
Alcides mourn'd ; and ſtifled fighs within lis 
hrt aſt. 
Then ſove, to ſooth his ſorrow, thus began: 
Short bounds of life are ſet to mortal man; 
* work alone to ſtretch the narrow 
; pan. 
So many ſons of gods in bloody fight, 
' Around the walls of Troy, have loſt the light : 
My own Sarpedon fell beneath his foe, 
Nor 1, his mighty fire, could ward the blow. 
L'n Turnus ſhortly ſhall refizn his breath; 
And ſtands already on tne verge of death. 
This ſaid, the got permits the fatal fight, 
' Bur from the Latian fields averts his fight. 
| Now with ſull force his ſpear young Palla: 
threw z 
And, having thrown, his ſhining faucl:iion drew: 
The ttec] juſt graz d along the ſnoulder joint. 
And marked it ſlightly with the glancing point. 
Fierce Turnus firſt to nearer diſtance drew, 
' And pois'd his pointed ſpcar before he thre v: 
Ihen, as the winged weapon whizz'd along, 
Sce now, ſaid he, whoſe arm is better ſtrung. 
The ſpear kept on the fatal courſe, unſtay'd 
Ny plates of iron, which o'er the ſhield were laid: 
Through foided hrais and tough bull-hides it paſs d, 
Ils corilet pierc'd, and reach'd his heart at laſt. 
In vain the youth rugs at the broken wood, 
The foul comes iſſuing with rhe vital blood: 
i He falls; his arms upon his body ſound ; 
And with his bloody teeth he bites the ground. 
Turnus beſtrode the corpſe: Arcadians hear, 
Said he; my meſſage to your maſter bear: 
Such as the fire deſerved, the ſon I ſend : 
It coſts him dear to be the Phrygiansꝰ friend. 
The lifeleſs body, tell him, 1 beſtow, 
Unaſk'd, to reſt his wandering ghoſt below. 
He faid, and trampled down with all the force 
Of lis left ſoot, and ſpurn'd the wretched coꝛſe: 


— — — — 
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Then ſnatelid the ſhining belt, with gold inlaid ; 
The belt Eurytion's artful hands had made : 
Where fifty fatal brides, expreſs'd to fight, 
All, in the compaſs of one mournful night, 
Depriv'd their bridegrooms of returning light. 
In an ill hour inſulting Turnus tore 
Thoſe zciden ſpoils, and in a worſe he wore, 
O mortals ! blind in fate, who never know 
To hear high fortune, or endure the lo 
The time ſhall come, when Turnus, but in vain, 
Shall wiſh untouch'd the trophies of the ſlain : 
Shall wiſh the fatal belt were far away ; 
And curſe the dire remembrance of the day. 
The ſad Arcadians from th* unhappy field, 
Bear back the breathleſs body on a ſhield. 
O grace and grief of war! at once reſtor'd 
With praiſes to thy fire, at once deplor'd. 
One day firſt ſent thee to the fighting field, 
Beheld whole heaps of foes in battle killed; 
One day _— thee dead, and borne upon thy 
ſhield. 
This diſmal news, not from uncertain fame, 
But ſad ſpectators, to the hero came: 
His friends upon the brink of ruin ſtand, 
Unleſs reliev'd by his victorious hand. 
He whirls his ſword around, without delay. 
And hews through adverſe foes an ample way; 
To find fierce Turnus, of his conqueſt proud : 
Evander, Pallas, all that friendſhip ow'd 
To large deferts, are preſent to his eyes ; 
His plighted hand, and hoſpitable ties. 
Four ſons of Sulmo, tour whom Uiens bred, 
He took in fight, and living victims led, 
To pleaſe the ghoſt of Pallas ; and expire 
In ſacrifice hr fore his funeral fire. 
At Ma. hus next he threw : he ſtoop'd belovy 
The fl; ng ſpear, and hun d the promis'd blow. 


; 


| 
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Vulcanian Cæculus renews the fight; 

And Umbro horn upon the mountain's height. 

The champion chears his troops t* encounter thoſe ; 

And ſceks revenge himſelf on other ſocs. 

At Anxur's ſhield he drove, and at the hlow 

Both ſhield and arm to ground together go. 

Anxur had boaſted much of magic char. ns, 

And thought he wore impenetrable arms ; 

So made by mutter'd ſpells : and from the ſpheres 

Had life ſecur*d in vain, for length of years. 

Then Tarquitus the field in triumph trod; 

A nymph. his mother, and his fire a god. 

Exulting in bright arms, he braves the prince: 

With his protended lance he makes defence : 

Bears back his feeble foe; then, preſſing on, 

Arreſts his better hand, and crazs him down. 

Stands o'er the proſtrate wretch, and as he lay, 

Vain tales inventing, and prepar* i to pray, 

Moes off his head; the trunk a moment 

Then ſunk, and roll'd along the ſand in hlood. 
"The vengeful victor thus upbraids the ſlain; 

Lie there, proud man, unpity*d on the plain: 

Lie there, inglorious, aad without a tomh, 

Far from thy mother, and thy native home: 

Expos'd to ſavage beaſts, and birds of prey; 


| Ur thrown for food to monſters of the ſca. 


On Lycas and Antæus next he ran, 
Two chiefs of Turnus, and who led his van, 
They fled for ſear ; with theſe he chac'd along, 
Camers the yellow - lock d, and Numa ſtrong, 
Both great in arms, and both were fair and 
young : 

Camers was ſon to Volſcens lately lain, 
In wealth ſurpaffing all the Latian train, 
And in Amycla fix'd his filent caſy reign. 

And as /fgeon, when with heaven he ſtrove, 
Stood oppoſite in arms to mighty ſove; 


Then, creeping, claſn'd the hero's =nees, and pray'd:, Mov'd all his hundred hands, provok'd the war, 


By young lulus, by thy fat! r's ſhade, 

O ſpare my lie, and ſend me back to ſee 

My longing fire and tender progeny. 

A lofty houſe I have, and wealth untold, 

In filver ingots, and in bars of gold : 

All theſe, and ſums befides, which ſec no day, 
The ranſom of this one por life ſhall pay. 

If 1 ſurvive, ſhall Tron the leis prevail? 

A fir.gle ſoul's too ligit to tuin the ſcale, 

He ſaid. The hero fternly thus tenly'd: 

Thy bars, and ingots, and the ſer5 Gefide, 
Leave for thy children's lot. 1 Turnus broke 
All rules ot War, by one r: |ntiels ſtroke, 

When Pallas iell : to deen, nor deems alone, 
M\ fatre;”s fadow, bet my living ſon. 

Thus having ſaid, orf kind remorie bereft, 

He ſeiz*d his Helm, ans dragg'd him with his left: 


Then with his right-hand, whilſt his neck he With two white ſteeds, but Liger holds the reins, 


wreatl.'d, 
Up to the hilt; his ſhining fauchion ſheath'd. 
Apollo's pricſt, Hemonides, was near, 
His holy fillers on his front appear; 
Glittering in arms he ſhone amidſt the crowd; 
Much of his god, more of his purple proud : 
Him the fierce Trojan follow'd tin ough the field, 
The holy coward ſc] : and, for c' io yield, 
The prince ſtood o'er the priæſt; and at one blow 
nt him an oflering to the {hates below, 
His arms Sereſthus on his ſhoviders bears, 
Defign'd a trophy to the god of wars. 


Defy*d the forky lightning from afar : 
At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 
And flaſh for flaſh retu:ns, and fires for fires · 


I his right hand as many ſwords he wields, 


And takes the thunder on as many ſhields : 

With ftrength like his the Trojan hero ſtood, 

And ſoon the fields with falling crops were ſtrowd, 5 
When once his ſauchion ſound the taſte of blood 
With fury ſcarce to be conceiv*d he flew 

Againſt Niphæus, whom four courſers drew. 
They, when they ſce the fiery chief advance, 

And puſhing at their cheſts his pointed lance, 
Wheel'd with ſo ſwift a motion, mad with fear, 
They drew their maſter head!ong from the chair: 
They fare, they ſtart, nor ſtop their courſe, before 


They bear the bounding chariot to the ſhore. 

Now Lucagus and Liger ſcour the plains, 5 | 
And Lucagus the lofty ſeat mair tains. 
Bold brethren hoth, the former wav*d in air 
His flaming ſword ; /Fneas couch'd his fprar, 0 
Unus'd to threats, and more unus ' d to ſear, 
Then Liger thus. Thy confidence is vain 
To *ſcape from hence, as from the Trojan plain 
Nor theſe the ſteeds which Diomede beftrode, 
Nor this the chariot where Achilles rode : 
Nor Venus veil is here, nor Neptune's ſhield 
Thy fatal hour is come : and this the field. 
Thus Liger vainly vaunts : the Trojan pee: 
Retutn'd his anſer with his flying ſpear 


*, 
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As Lucagus to laſh his horſcs bends, 

Prone to the wheels, and his left foot protends, 
Prepar'd for flight, the fatal dart arrives, 

And through the border of his buckler drives; 
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Your heart ſhould grant; and not a ſhort reprieve, 
But length of certain life to Turnus give? 

Now ſpeedy death attends the guiltieſs youth, 

If my prefaging ſoul divines with truth, 


Paſs'd through, and pierc'd his groin ; the deadly' Which, O! I wiſh might err through cauſeleſs fears, 


wound, 
Caſt from his chariot, ro!1'd him on the ground. 


Whom thus the chief upbraids with ſcornful ſpight ;; And drives a ſtorm before her throu 


Blame not the lowneſs of your Reeds in flight; 
Vain ſhadows did not force their ſwift retreat: 
But you yourſelf forſake your empty ſeat. 
He faid, and ſeiz'd at once the looſen'd rein 
For Liger lay already on the plain 
y the ſame ſhock); then, ſtretching out his hands, 

The recreant thus his wretched life demands: 
Now by thyſelf, O more than mortal man 
Py ber and him from om thy breath began, 
Who form'd thee thus divine, I beg thee ſpare 
This forſcit life, and hear thy ſuppliant's prayer. 
Thus 9 he ſpoke ; and more he would have 
x id, 
But the ſtern hero turn'd aſide his head, 
And cut him ſhort : 1 {car another man, 
You talk'd not thus he ſore the fight began; 
Now take your turn: and, as a brother ſhould, 
Attend your brother to the Stygian flood: 
Then through his breaſt his fatal ſword he ſent, 
And the ſoul iſſued at the gaping vent. 
As ſtorms the ſkies, and torrents tear the ground, 
Thus rag*d the prince, and ſcatter'd deaths around : 
At length Aſcanius, and the Trojan train, 
Broke from the camp, ſo long beſieg'd in vain. 
Meantime the king of gods and mortal man 
Held conference with his queen, and thus began : 
My filter. goddeſs, and wel!-pleaſing wife, 
Still think you Venus? aid ſupports the ſtrife ; 
Suſtains her "Trojans, or themſelves alone 
With inborn valour force their fortune on ? 
How fierce in fight, with courage undecay*d * 
Judge if ſech warriors want immortal aid. 
Jo whom the goddeſs with rhe charming eyes, 
Soft in her tone, ſubmiſſively replies. 
Why, O my ſovereign lord, whoſe frown I fear, 
And cannot, unconcern'd, your anger bear; 
Why urge you thus my grief? when if 1 till 
As once I was) were miſtreſs of your will, 
trom your almighty will, your pleaſing wife 
Might gain the grace of lenzthening Turnus“ life ; 
Securely inatch him from the fatal fight ; 
And give him to his aged fathe:'s fight. 
Now let him periſh, fince you hold it good, 
And glut the Trojans with his pious blood. 
Yet from our lincage he derives his name, 
And in the fourth degree from god Pilumnus came 
Yet he devoutly pays you rites divine, 
And offers daily incenſe at your ſhrine. 

Then ſhortly thus the ſovereign god reply'd ; 
Since in my power and goodneſs you confide ; 
If for a lilttle ſpace, a lengthen'd ſpan, 
You beg reprieve for this expiring man: 
I grant you leave to take your Turnus hence, 
From inſtant fate, and can ſo far diſpenſe. 
Pur if ſome ſecret meaning lies beneath, 
Jo ſave the ſhort-liv'd youth from deſtin'd death: 
Or if a farther thought you entertain, 
To change the fates; you feed your hopes in vain. 

To whom the goddeſs thus, with weeping eyes: 
And what if that requeſt your tongue denics, 


And you (for you have power) prolong lus years. 
Thus having ſaid, involv'd in clouds the flies, 

gh the ſkies. 

Swift ſhe deſcends, alighting on the plain, 

Where the fierce ſoes a dubious fight maintain. 

Of air condens'd, a ſpectre ſoon ſhe made, 

And v'hat Æneas was, ſuch ſeem'd the ſhade, 

| Adorn'd with Dardan arms, the phantom bore 

His head aloft, a plumy creſt he wort: 

This hand appear'd a ſhining ſword to wield, 

And that ſuſtain'd an imitated ſhieid : 

With manly mien he ſtalk'd along the ground; 

Nor wanted voice bely*d, nor vaunting ſound. 

(Thus haunting ghoſts appear to waking fight, 

Or dreadful viſions in our dreams by night.) 

Tue ſpectre ſeems the Naunian chief to dare, 

And flouriches his empty ſword in air: 

At this advancing Turnus hurl'd his ſpear ; 

The phantom wheel'd, and ſeem*s to fly for fear, 

Deluded Turnus thought the Trojan fled, 

And with vain hopes his haughty fancy fed. 

Whither, O coward, (thus he calls aloud, 

Nor found he ſpoke to wind, and chac'd a cloud ;) 

Why thus forſake your bride ! Receive from me 

The fated land you ſought ſo long by ſea. 

He ſaid, and, brandiſhing at once his blade, 

With eager pace purſu'd the flying ſhade. 

By chance a ſhip was faſten'd to the ſhore, 

Which from old Clufium king Ofinius bore : 

The plank was ready laid for ſafe aſcent ; 

For ſhelter there the trembling ſhadow bent, 5 

And ſkipp'd, and ſculk*d, and under hatches went. 

Exulting Turnus, with regardleſs haſte, 

Aſcends the plank, and to the galley paſs d. 

Scarce had he reach'd the prow, Saturnia's hand 

The haulſers cuts, and ſhoots the ſhip ſrom land. 

With wind in poop, the veſſel plows the fea, 

And meaſures back with ſpeed her former way. 

Meantime Æneas ſeeks his abſent foe, 

And ſends his Naughter'd troops to ſhades below. 
The guilefvl phantom now forſook the ſhrowd, 

And flew ſublime, and vanith'd in a cloud. 

Too late young Turnus the delufion ſound, 

Far on the ſea, ſtill making from the ground. 

Then, thankleſs for a life redeem'd by ſhame, 

With ſenſe of honour ſtung, and forfeit fame, 

Fearful befides of what in fight had paſs'd, 

His hands and haggard eyes to heaven he caſt. 

O Jove ! he cry'd tor what offence have 1 

Deſerv'd to bear this endleſs infamy ? 

Whence am I forc'd, and whither am I borne, 

How, and with what reproach ſhall I return 

Shall ever I beliold the Latian plain, 

Or fee Laurentum's lofty towers again ? 

| What will they ſay of their deſerting chief? 

The war was mine, I fly from their relief: 

L led to laughter, and in Naughter leave; 

And ev'n from hence their dying groans receive. 

Here, over-match'd in fight, in heaps they lie, 

There ſcatter d o'er the fields ignobly fly. 

Gape wide, O earth! and draw me down alive, 

Or, oh, ye pitying winds ! a wretch relieve ; 

On fands or ſhelves the ſplitting veſſel drive : 
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Or fet me ſhipwreck'd on ſome deſert ſhore, 
Where no Rutulian eyes may ſee me more; 


-Unknown to friends, or foes, or conſcious Fame, 

Left ſhe ſhould follow, and my flight proclaim ! 
Thus Turnus rav'd, and various fates revolv'd, 

The choice was doubtful, but the death reſolved. 

And now the ſword, aud now the ſea took place: 

That to revenge, and this to purge diſgrace. 

Sometimes he thought to ſwim the ſtormy main, 

By ftretch of arms the diſtant ſhore to gain: 

Thrice he the ſword aſſay d, and thrice the flood; 

But Juno, mov'd with pity, both withſtood : 

And thrice repreſs*d his rage: ftrong gales ſupply'd, 

And puſh'd the veſſel o'er the ſwelling tide. 

At length ſhe lands him on his native ſhores, 

And to his father's longing arms reſtores. 
Meantime, by Jove's impulſe, Mezentius arm'd, 

Succeeding Turnus, with his ardor warm'd 

His fainting friends, reproach'd their ſhameful 


| 


flight, 
Repell'd the vitors, and renew*'d the fi 
Againſt cheir king the Tuſcan — 


Such is their hate, and ſuch their fierce deſire 
Of wiſhed revenge: on him, and him alone, 
All hands employ'd, and all their darts are thrown. 
He, like a ſolid rock by ſeas inclos'd, 
To raging winds and roaring waves oppos'd ; 
From his proud ſummit looking down, diſdains 
T heir empty menace, and unmov'd remains. 
his feet fell haughty Hebrus dead, 
Then Latagus ; and Palmus as he fled : 
At Latagus a weighty ſtone he flung, 
His face was flatted, and his helmet rung. 
But Palmus from behind receives his wound, 
Hamfſtring'd he falls, and grovels on the ground: 
His creſt and armour, from his body torn, 
Thy ſhoulders, Lauſus, and thy head adorn. 
Evas and Mymas, both of Troy, he flew, 
Mymas his birth from fair Theano drew : 
Born on that fatal night, when, big with fire, 
The queen produc d young Paris to his fire. 
But Paris in the Phrygian fields was ſlain ; 
Unthinking Mymas, on the Latian plain 
And as a ſavage bear on mountains bred, 
With foreſt maſt and fattening marſhes fed ; 
When once he ſecs himſelf in toils inclos'd, 
By huntſmen and their eager hounds oppos'd, 
He whets his tuſks, and turns, and dares the war; 
Th' invaders dart their javelins from afar ; 
All keep aloof, and ſafely ſhout around, 
But none preſumes to give a nearer wound. 
He frets and froths, eres his briſtled hide, 
And ſhakes a grove of lances from his fide : 
Not otherwiſe the troops, with hate inſpir d 
And juſt revenge, againſt the tyrant fir d; 
Their darts with clamour at a diſtance drive, 
And only keep the languiſh'd war alive. 
From Coritus came Acron to the fight, 


| 
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| 


| 


| 


| 


| 


Who leſt his ſpouſe betroth'd, and unconfummate| 
i Her ſcourge aloft, and creſt of hiſſing ſnakes. 


night. 
Mezentius ſees him through the ſquadrons ride, 
Proud of the purple favours of his bride. 
Then, as a hungry lion, who beholds 
A gameſome goat who friſks about the folds, 
Or beamy ſtag that grazes on the plain ; 
He runs, he roars, he ſhakes his riſing mane z 
He grins, and opens wide his greedy jaws, 
The prey lies panting underneath his paws 3 


| But from his headſtrong horſe his fate he ſound, 
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He fills his famiſh'd maw, his mouth runs o'er 
With unchew'd morſels, while he churns the 


So proud 
And firſt unhappy 
Stretch'd at his length, he 


The) lance, beſmear'd with blood, lies broken in 
the wound. 

Then with diſdain the haughty victor vie vd 
Orodes flying, nor the wretch purſu'd : 
Nor thought the daſtard's back deſerv*d a wound, 
But running gain'd th* advantage of the 
Then, turning ſhort, he met him face to face, 
To give his victory the better grace. 
Orodes falls, in equal fight oppreſs d: 
Mezentius fix d his foot upon his breaft, 
And reſted lance : and thus aloud he cries, 
Lo here the champion of my rebels Lies. 
The fields around with 16 Pæan ring, 
And peals of ſhouts applaud the conquering king. 
At this the vanquiſh'd, with his dying breath, 
Thus faintly ſpoke, and propheſy'd in death : 
Nor thou, man, unpunith'd ſhalr remain; 
Like death attends thee on this fatal plain. 
Then, ſourly ſmiling, thus the king reply d: 
For what belongs to me, let Jove provide; 
But die thou firſt, whatever chance enſue. 
He ſaid, and from the wound the weapon drew : 
A hovering miſt came ſwimming o'er his fight, 
And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. 

By Cadicus, Alcathous was ſlain ; 
Sacrator laid Hydaſpes on the plain: 
Orſes the ſtrong to greater ftrength muſt yield: 
He, with Parthenius, wewe by Rapo kill'd. 
Then brave Meſſapus Ericetes flew, 
Who from Lycaon's blood his lineage drew. 
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Who threw his maſter as he made a bound ; 

The chief, alighting, ſtuck him to the ground. 

Then Clonius hand to hand, on foot aſſails, 

The Trojan finks, and Neptune's ſon prevails. 
Agis the Lycian, ſtepping forth with pride, 

To fingle fight the boldeſt foe defy'd ; 

Whom Tuſcan Valerus by force o'ercame, 

And not bely'd his mighty father's fame. 

Salius to death the great Antronius ſent, 

Bur the ſame fate the victor underwent ; 


{Slain by Nealces* hand, well ſkill'd to throw 


The flying dart, and draw the far deceiving bow. 
Thus equal deaths are dealt with equal chance ; 
By turns they quit their ground, by turns advance: 
Victors, and vanquiſh's, in the various field, 

Nor wholly overcome, nor wholly yield. 
The gods from heaven ſurvey the fatal ſtrife, 
And mourn the miſeries of human lite. 


Above the reſt two goddeſſes appear 


Concern'd for each: here Venus, Juno there: 
Amidſt the crowd infernal Ate ſhakes 


Once more the proud Mezentivs with diſdain 
Brandiſh'd his ſpear, and ruſh'd into the plain : 
Where towering in the midmoſt ranks he ſtood, 
Like tall Orion ſtalking o'er the flood : 

When with his brawny breaſt he cuts the waves, 
His ſhoulders ſcarce the topmoſt billow laves. 

Or like a mountain-aſh, whoſe roots are ſpread, 
Deep fix'd in earth, in ciouds he hides his head, 
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The Trojan prince bel: eld lim from afar, 
And dauntleis undertook the doubtful war. 
Collected in his ſtrength, and like a rock, 
Pois'd on his baſe, Mezentius ſtoo the ſhock. 
He ſtood, and, meaſuring firſt with careful eyes 
The ſpace his ſpear could reach, aloud he cries ; 
My ſtrong right hand, and ſword, aſſiſt my ſtroke ; 
(Thoſe only gods Mezentius will invoke) 
His armour, from the Trojan pirate torn, 
By my triumphant Lauſus ſhall be worn. 
He ſaid, and with his utmoſt force he threw 


« The maily ſpear, which, hifſing as it flew, 


Reach d the celeſtial ield that ſtopp'd the courſe 
But glancing thence, thc yet-unbroken force 
Took a new bent obliquely, and betwixt 
The tides and bowels fam'd Anthores fix d. 
Anthores had from Argos travell'd far, 
Alcidesꝰ friend, and brother of the war: 
Till, tir'd with toils, fair Italy he choſe, 
And in Evander's palace ſought repoſe : 
Now falling by another wound, his eyes 
He caſt to heaven, on. Argos thinks, and dies, 
K. =_ Trojan then his javelin ſent. 

ic ſhield gave way: 1 treble it went 
Of ſolid brats, of liven web rolled, | 
And three bull-hides which round the buckler roll'd. 
All theſe it paſs'd, refiſtleſs in the courſe, 
Tranſpierc'd his thigh, and ſpent its dying force. 
The raping wound guth'd out a crimſon flood; 
The Trojan, glad with fight of hoſtile blood, 
His ſauchion drew, to cloſer fight addreſs'd, 
And with new force his fainting foe oppreſs'd. 
His father's peril Lauſus view'd with gricf, 
He ſighed, he wept, he ran to his relief : 
And here, heroic youth, *tis here I muſt 
To thy immortal memory be juſt ; 
And ſing an act ſo noble and fo new, 
Poſterity will ſcarce believe tis true. 
Pained with his wound, and uſcleſs for the fight, 
The father ſought to ſave himſelf by flight : 
Incumber'd, flow he dragg'd the ſpear along, 
Which pierc'd his thigh, and in his buckler hung. 
The pious youth, refolv*d on death, below 
The lifted ſword ſprings forth, to face the foe ; 
Protects his parent, and prevents the blow. 
Shouts of applauſe ran ringing through the field, 
To ſce the fon the vanquiſh'd ſather ſhield : 
All fir'd with generous indignation ſtrive; 
And, with a ſtorm of darts, at diftance drive 
The Trojan chief: who, held at bay from far, 
On his Vuicanian orb ſuſtain'd the war. 
As when thick hail comes rattling in the wind, 
The ploughman, paſſenger, and labouring hind, 
For ſhelter to the neighbouring covert fly ; 
Or hous d, or ſafe in hollow caverns lie; 


But, that o'erblown, when heaven above them' 


ſmiles, 

Return to travel, and renew their toils ; 

Eneas, thus o'erwhelm'd on every fide, 

The ſtorm of darts, undaunted, did abide ; 

And thus to Lauſus loud with friendly threatening 
cry d: 

Why wilt thou ruſh to certain death, and rage 

In raſh attempts, beyond thy tencer aze, 

Betray*d by pious love? Nor thus ſorborn 

The youth defiſts, hut with inſulting ſcorn 
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For now the Fates prepar'd their ſharpen'd ſheets ; 

And lifted high the flaming ſwerd appears, 

Which full deſcending, with a frightful way, 

{Through ſhield and corſiet ſorc d ti impetuous 

| 


Way, 
And buried deep in his fair boſom lay. 
The purple ſtreams through the thin armour ſtrove, 
And drench'd th em:broider'd coat his mother 
wove ; 
And life 2: length forſook his heaving heart. 
Loth from ſo ſweet a manſion to depart, 
| But, when with blood and paleneſs all o'er. 
ſpread, 
| The pious prince behcld young Lauſus dead ; 
| He griev'd, he wept, the fight an image brought 
{ Of his own filial love; a ſadly pleafing thought" 
Then ftretch'd his hand to hold him uf. and ſaid, 
{ Poor hapleſs youth ! what praiſes can be paid 
| 
| 


To love ſo great, to ſuch tranſcendent ſtore 
Ofearly worth, and ſure preſage of more 
Accept hate er Mneas can afford : 
Untouch'd thy arms, untaken be thy ſv-ord! 
And al! that pleas'd thee living, ſtill remain 
Inviolate, and ſacred to the lain ! 
Thy body on thy parents I beſtow, 

To reſt thy ſoul, at leaſt if ſhadows know, 
Or have a ſenſe of human things below. 
There to thy fellow-ghoſts with glory tell, 
"Twas by the great ZEneas* hand I fell. 

With this his diſtant friends he beckons near, 
Provokes their duty, and ts their ſear : 
Himſelf affiſts to lift him from the ground, 
With clotted locks, and blood that well'd from out 
1 the wound. 
Mean time his father, now no father, ſtood, 
| And waſh'd his wounds by Tiber's yellow flood: 
Oppreſs'd with anguiſh, panting, and o'erſpent, 
His fainting limbs againſt an oak he leant. 

A tough his brazen helmet did ſuſtain, 

His heavier arms lay ſcatter'd on the plain: 

A choſen train of youth around him ſtand, 
| His drooping head was reſted on his hand : 
His griſly beard his penſive boſom ſought, 

And all on Lauſus ran his reſtleſs thought. 
Careful, concern'd his danger to prevent, 

He much enquir'd, and many a meſſage ſent 

To warn him from the field: alas! in vain; 
| Bel:old his mournſul followers be ar him lain : 
O'er his broad ſhield fill guſh'd the yawning 
wound, 
And drew a bloody trail along tlie ground. 

Far off he heard their crics, far off divin'd 

The dire event with a ſoreboding mind. 

With duſt he ſprinkled firſt his hoary head, 
Then both his lifted hands to heaven he ſpread ; 
Laſt the dear corpſe embracing, thus he ſaid : 
What joys, alas! could this frail being give, 
That 1 have bcen ſo covetous to live ? 

Jo ſee my ſon, and ſuch a ſon, refign 
is life a ranſom for preſerving mine ? 

And am I then preſerv'd, and art thou loſt ? 
How much too dear has that redemption coſt! 
"Tis now my hitter baniſhment I feel ; 
This is a wound too deep for time to heal. 
My guilt thy growing virtues did deſame, 

My blackneſs blotted thy vnblemiſh'd name. 


; 


Provokes the lingerine prince, whoſe patience, tir'd, Chac'd from a throne, abandon'd, and exil'c, 


Dave place, ant! al his breaft with fury far d 


ans ſoul miſdecds, were puniſhments too 1 
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With leſs reſentment could have born my fate. | His horſe came after with unwieldy weight; 

And yet 1 live, and yet ſuſtain the fight And, floundering forward, pitching on his head, 

Of hated men, and of more hated light : His lord's incumber*d ſhoulder overlaid, 

But will not long. With that he rais'd from From either hoſt the mingled ſhouts and cries 
ground [Or Trojans and Rutulians rend the ſkies, 

His fainting limbs, that ſtagger d with his wound. {/Encas, haſtening, wav'd his fatal ſword 


Yet with a mind reſolv d, and unappal'd High o'er his head, with this reproachful word : 
With pains or perils, for his courſer call'd : Now, where are now thy vaunts, the fierce diſdain 
Well-mouth'd, well-manag'd, whom himſelf [Of proud Mezentius, and the lofty ſtrain ? 
did dreſs c Struggling, and wildly ſtaring on the ſkies, 

With daily care, and mounted with ſucceſs ; With ſcarce recover'd fight, he thus replies; 
His aid in arms, his ornament in peace. } | Why theſe inſulting words, this waſte of breath, 

Soothing liis courage with a gentle ſtroke, To fouls undaunted, and ſecure of death ? 
The ſteed ſeemed ſenſible, white thus he ſpoke: Tis no diſhonour for the brave to die, 
O Rhezvus, we have liv'd too long for me Nor came I here with hope of victory. 
{If life and long were terms that could agree ;) Nor aſk I life, nor fought with that deſign : 
This day thou either ſhalt bring back the head | As I had vs'd my fortune, uſe thau thine. 


My dying fon contracted no ſuch band; 


And blood ies of the Trojan dead 
y trophi h | Tie gift is hateful from his murderer's hand. 


This day thou either ſhalt revenge my woe 


For murder d Lauſus, on his cruel foe ; For this, this only favour let me ſue : 
Or, if inexorable Fate deny If pity can to conquer*d foes be due, 
Our conqueſt, with thy conquer*d maſter die: Refuſe it not: but let my body have 
For, aiter ſuch a lord, I reft ſecure, The laſt retreat of human-kind, a grave. 


Thou wilt no foreign reins, or Trojan load, endure. Too well I know th' inſulting people's hate; 
He faid : and ſtraĩ ght th* officious courſer kneels Protect me from their vengeance after fate: 
To take his wonted weight. His hand he fills This refuge for my poor remains provide, 


With pointed javelins : on his head he lac'd And lay my much-lov'd Lauſus by my fide. 
His glittering helm, which terribly was grac'd Fe ſaid, and to the throat his ſword apply'd. 
With waving horſe-lair, nodding from afar : Ihe crimſon ſtream diftain'd his arms around, 
Then ſpurr'd his thundering ſtced amidft the war. And the diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing through the 
Love, anguiſh, wrath, and grief, to madneſs wrought, wound. 
Deſpair, and ſecret ſhame, and conſcious thought 3 
Of inborn worth, his labouring ſoul oppreſs'd, 
Roll'd in his eyes, and rag'd within his breaſt, nn. nne ones, 
Then loud he call'd Æneas thrice by name, 
The loud repeated voice to glad /Eneas came. i THE 
_ Jove, he ſaid, and the —— god, | f 

ire thy mind to make thy challenge good. a 
— Cams, but haſten'd void of fear, | ELEVENTH BOOE 
And threaten'd with his long protended ſpear. 

To whom Mezentius thus: Thy vaunts are vain, or THz 

— — 17 —4 extended on the plain: 

'Sloft ! thy neſt is already won, 
The wretch'd Gre is murder*d in the ſon. A. N E 1 8. 


Nor fate I fear, but all the gods defy, | 
Forbear thy threats, my buſineſs is to die; 
But firſt receive this parting legacy. | 
He ſaid : and ſtraight a whirling dart he ſent : | 


Another after, and another went. | THE ARGUMENT. 

Round in a ſpacious ring he rides the field, 

And vainly plies th* impenetrable ſhield : rea erefts a trophy of the ſpoils of Mf. unt; 
Thrice rode he round, and thrice ZEneas wheel'd grants à iruce fer burying the dead; and ſends home 
Turn'd as he turn'd ; the golden orb withſtood the body of Pallas wvith great ſclemnity. Latinus 
The ſtrokes ; and bore about an iron wood. calls a council 1 fropoſe offers of peace to Eneas, 


Impatient of delay, and weary 


gro chic i cccafiens great aui, berwixt Turnus and 
Still to deſend, and to deſend alone: 


Drauces: in the mean time there is a ſharp engage · 


| 
To wrench the darts which in his buckler light, | ment of the herſe 3 ⁊uberein Camilla ſigna lines her - 
Urg'd and o'erlabour'd in unequal fight : I is killed: ard the Latine toys are intively 
At length reſolv'd, he throws with all his force | defeated. 


Full at the temples of the warrior-borſe. 
uſt where the ſtroke was aim'd, th* unerring ſpear 8 ARC E had the roſy morning rais'd her head | _. 
ade way, and ſtood trans fix d through either ear. Above the waves, and left her watery bed; 
Seiz d with unwonted pain, ſurpiiz'd with fright, The pious chief whom double cares attend 
The wounded ſteed curvets ; and, rais'd upright, For his unbury'd ſoldiers, and his friend: 
Lights on his feet before; tis hooſs behind Yer firſt to heaven perform'd a victor's vows : 
Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. He bar*d an ancient oak of all ber boughs ; 
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Then on a riſing ground the trunk he plac d; 
Which with the ſpoils of his dead foe he grac'd. 
The coat of arms by proud Mezentius worn, 
Now on a naked ſhag in triumph borne, 

Was hung on high ; and glittering from afar : 

A trophy ſacred to the god of war. 

Above his arms, fixed on the leaſleſs wood, 
Appear'd his plumy creſt, beſmear d with blood; 
His brazen buckler on the left was ſeen ; 
Truncheons of ſhiver'd lances hung between : 
And on the right was plac'd his corſlet, bor'd ; 
And to the neck was ty'd his unavailing ſword. 
A crowd of chiefs incloſe the godlike man : 
Who thus, conſpicuous in the midſt, began: 


While we, with vain officious pomp, prepare 
To ſend him back his portion of the war; 

A bloody breathleſs body ; which can owe 
No farther debt, but to the powers below. 
The wretched father, ere his race is run, 
Shall view the funeral honours of his ſon. 

Theſe are my triumphs of the Latian war; 
Fruits of my plighted faith, and boaſted care. 
And yet, unhappy Sire, thou ſhalt not ſee 

A ſon, whoſe death diſgrac'd his anceſtry ; 
Thou ſhalt not bluſh, old man, however griev'd ; 
Thy Pallas no diſhoneſt wound receiv'd. 

He dy'd no death to make thee wiſh, too late, 
Thou had'ſ not liv'd to ſee his ſhameful fate. 


Our toils, my friends, are crown'd with ſure|But what a champion has th* Auſonian coaſt, 


ſucceſs : 
The greater part perform'd, atchieve the leſs. 
Now follow chearful to the trembling town ; 
Preſs but an entrance, and preſume it won. 
Fear is no more: for fierce Mezentivs lies, 
As the firſt fruits of war, a ſacrifice. 
Turnus ſhall ſtand extended on the plain; 
And in this omen is already ſlain. 
Prepar'd in arms, purſue your happy chance: 
That none unwarn'd, may plead his ignorance : 
And I, at heaven's appointed hour, may find 
Your warlike enſigns waving in the wind. 
Meantime the rites and funeral pomps 
Due to your dead companions of the war : 
The laſt reſpe the living can beſtow, 
To ſhield their ſhadows from contempt below 


And what a friend haſt thou, Aſcanivs, loſt ! 

; 2 t 
To raiſe the breathleſs body the ground ; 

And choſe a thouſand horſe, the flower of all 
His warlike troops, to wait the funeral: 

To bear him and ſhare Evander's grief 

(A well-becoming, but a weak relief.) 

Of oaken twigs they twiſt an eaſy bier; 

Then on their ſhoulders the ſad burden rear, 

The body on this rural herſe is born, 

Strew'd leaves and funeral greens the bier adorn. 
All pale he lies, and looks a lovely flower, 

New cropt by virgin hands, to dreſs the bower : 
Unfaded yet, but yet unfed below. 

No more to mother earth or the green ſtem ſhall 


, owe. 
That conquer'd earth be theirs for which they] Then two fair veſts, of wondrous work and coſt, 


fought ; 
And which for us with their own blood they bought 
But firſt the corpſe of our unhappy friend, 
To the ſad city of Evander ſend : 
Who not inglorious ih his age's bloom 
Was hurry'd hence by too ſevere a doom. 

Thus weeping while he ſpoke, he took his way, 
Where, now in death, lamented Pallas lay : 
Accetes watch'd the corpſe ; whoſe youth deſerv'd 
The father's truſt, and now the ſon he ſerv'd 
With equal faith, but leſs auſpicious care: 

Th? attendants of the Main his ſorrow ſhare. 
A troop of Trojans mix'd with theſe appear, 
And mourning matrons with diſhevel'd hair. 
Soon as the prince appears they raiſe a cry ; 
All beat their breaſts, and echoes rend the ſky. 
They rear his drooping forchead from the ground ; 
Put when Æneas view'd the grieſty wound 
Which Pallas in his manly boſom bore, 

And the fair fleſh diſtain'd with purple gore : 
Firſt, melting into tea's, the pious man 
Deplor'd fo ſad a fight, then thus began: 

Unhappy youth! when fortune gave the reſt 
Of my full wiſhes, ſhe refus'd the beſt ! 

She came ; but brought not thee along, to bleſs 
My longing eyes, and ſhare in my ſucceſs ; 
She grudg'd thy ſafe return, the triumphs due 
To proſperous valour, in the public view. 

Not thus I promis'd, when thy father lent 
Thy neeclefs ſuccour with a fad conſent ; 
Cmbrac'd me parting ior th* Etrurian land, 
And ſeat me to poſſeſs a large command. 

He warn'd, and trom his own experience told, 
Our to-s were warlike diſciplin'd and bold: 
And ow perhaps, in hopes of thy return, 
Rich odours on his loaded altars burn; 


Of purple woven, and with gold emboſs'd, 

For ornament the Trojan hero brought, 

Which with her hands Sidonian Dido wrought. 
One veſt array'd the corpſe, and one they ſpread 
Ober his clos'd eyes, and wrap'd around his head: 
That when the yellow hair in flame ſhould fall, 
The catching fire might burn the golden caul. 
Befides the ſpoils of foes in battle lain, 
When he deſcended on the Latian plain : 
Arms, trappings, horſes, by the herſe he led 
In long array (th* atchievements of the dead.) 
Then, pinion'd with their hands behind, appear 
The unhappy captives, marching in the rear: 

| Appointed offerings in the victor's name, 

To ſprinkle with their blood, the ſuneral flame. 
Inferior trophies by the chiefs are born; 
Gauntlets and helms, their loaded hands adorn 3 
And fair inſcriptions fix*d, and titles read 

| Of Latian leaders conquer'd by the dead. 

Accetes on his pupil's corpſe attends, 

With feeble ſleps; ſupported by his friends: 
Paufing at every pace, in ſorrow drown'd, 

Betwixt their arms he ſinks upon the ground. 
Where groveling, while he lies in deep deſpair, 

He beats his breaſt, and rends his hoary hair, 

{The champion's chariot next is ſeen to roll, 
Beſmear'd with hoſtile blood, and honourably foul. 
To cloſe the pomp, Æthon, the ſteed of ſtate, 

Is led, the ſunerals of his lord I. 

Stripp'd of his trappings, with a ſullen pace £ 
Gs ps and the big tears run rolling down his 
ſace. 

The lance of Pallas, and the crimſon creſt, 

Are borne behind ; the victor ſeiz d the reſt. 

The march begins : the trumpets hoarſely ſound, 
The pikes and lances trail along the ground. 
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Thus while the Trojan and Arcadian horſe, 

To Pallantean towers direct their courſe, 

In long proceſſion rank*d ; the pious chief 

Stopp'd in the rear, and gave a vent to grief. 
public care, he ſaid, which war attends, 
at leaſt ſuſpends ; 

of great Pallas dwell ; 

il holy relicks, and a laſt farewell ! 


g 


A truce, with olive branches in their hand. 

Obteſt his „ and from the plain 

Beg leave to draw the bodies of their ſlain. 

plead, that none thoſe common rites deny 

To conquer*d foes, that in fair battle die. 

All cauſe of hate was ended in their dcath ; 

Nor could he war with bodies void of breath. 

A king, they hop'd, would hear a king's requeſt : 

Whoſe ſon he once was call'd, and once his gueſt. 
Their ſuit, which was too juſt to be deny'd, 

The hero grants, and farther thus reply*d : 

O Latian princes, how ſevere a fate 

In cauſeleſs quarrels has involv'd your ſtate ! 

And arm'd againſt an unoffending man, 

Who ſought your friendſhip ere the war began 

You beg a truce, which I would gladly give, 

Not only for tlie ſlain, but thoſe who live. 

I came not hither but by heaven's command, 

And ſent by Fate toſhare the Latian land. 

Nor wage | wars unjuſt; your king deny'd 

My proffer'd friendſhip, and my promis'd bride. 

Left me for Turnus 1 Turnus then ſhould try 

His cauſe in arms, to conquer or to die. 

My right and his are in diſpute : the ſlain 


Fell without fault, our quarrel to maintain. 


In equal arms let us alone contend ; 

And let him vanquiſh, whom his Fates befriend. 
This is the way, ſo tell him, to poſſeſs 

The royal virgin, and reſtore the peace. 

Bear this my meſſage back; with ample leave 
That your lain friends may funeral rites receive. 
Thus having ſaid, th* ambaſſadors amaz d, 

Stood mute a while, and on each other gaz'd : 
Drances, their chief, who harbour'd in his breaſt 
Long hate to Turnus, as his ſoe profeſs'd, 
Broke filence firſt, and to the godlike man, 
With graceful action bowing, thus began: 
Auſpicious prince, in arms a mighty name, 
— — ſar tranſcend your fame: 
your juſtice or your force expreſs, 
Thought can but equal; and all words are leſs: 
Your anſwer we ſhall thankfully relate, 
And favours granted to the Latian ftate : 
If wiſh'd ſucceſs your labour ſhall attend, 
Think peace concluded, and the king your friend : 
Let Turnus leave the realm to your command: 
And ſeek alliance in ſome other land : 
Build you the city which your fates aſſign: 
We ſhall be proud in the great work to join. 
Thus Drances ; and his words ſo well perſuade 
Thereft impower*d, that ſoon a truce is made. 
Twelve days the term allow'd : and during thoſe, 
Latians and Trojans, now no longer ſoes, 
Mix'd in the woods, for funeral piles prepare, 
a fell the timber, and forget the war. 
daxes through the groaning groves reſound : 
mountain- aſh, and poplar, ſpread the ground. 
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Firs fall ſrom high: and ſome the trunks receive, 
In loaden wains, with wedges ſome they cleave. 
And now the fatal news by Fame is blown 
Through the ſhort circuit of th* Arcadian town, 
Of Pallas lain : by Fame, which juſt before 
His triumphs on diſtended pinions bore. 
Ruſhing from out the gate, the people ſtand, 
Each with a funeral flambeau in his hand: 
Wildly they ſtare, diſtracted with amaze : 

The fields are lighten'd with a fiery blaze, 

That caſt a ſullen ſplendor on their friends 
(The marching troop which their dead prince 


) 

Both meet : they raiſe a doleful cry : 
The matrons from the walls with ſhrieks reply : 
And their mix*d mourning rends the vaulted ſky. 
The town is fill'd with tumult and with tears, 
Till the loud clamours reach Evander's ears: 
Forgetſul of his ſtate, he runs along, 
With a diſorder'd pace, and cleaves the throng : 
Falls on the corpſe, and groaning there he lies, 
With filent grief, that ſpeaks but at his eyes : 
Short ſighs and ſobs ſucceed: till ſorrow breaks 
A paſſage, and at once he weeps and ſpeaks. 

© Pallas! thou haſt fail'd thy plighted word! 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the fword, 
I warn'd thee, but in vain; for well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purſue : 
That boiling blood would carry thee too far ; 
Young as thou wert in dangers, raw to war ! 
O curſt eſſay of arms, diſaſtrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come ! 
Hard elements of inauſpicious war, 


LIES 


| Vain vows to heaven, and unavailing care! 


Thrice happy thou, dear partner of my bed, 
Whoſe holy ſoul the ſtroke of fortune fled : 


Præſcious of ills, and leaving me behind, 


To drir:k the dregs of life by fate aſſign d. 

Beyond the goal of nature I have gone; 

My Pallas late ſet out, but reach'd too ſoon. 

If, from my league againſt th Auſonian ſtate, 
Amid their weapons I had found my fate, 
(Deſerv*d from them) then 1 had been returnꝰd 

A breathleſs victor, and my ſon had mourn'd. 
Yet will not I my Trojan friend upbraid, 

Nor grudge th alliance 1 ſo gladly made. 

"Twas not his fault my Pallas fell ſo young, 

But my own crime for having liv'd too long. 

Yet, ſince the gods had deſtin'd him to die, 

At leaſt he led the way to victory 

Firſt for his friends he won the fatal ſhore, 

And ſent whole herds of ſlaughter'd foes before : 
A death too great, too glorious to deplore. 

Nor will 1 add new honours to thy grave ; 
Content with thoſe the Trojan hero gave. 

That funeral pomp thy Phrygian friends deſign'd ; 
In which the Tuſcan chiefs and army join'd : 
Great ſpoils, and trophies gain'd by thee, they bear: 
Then let thy own atchievements be thy ſhare. 
Ev'n thou, O Turnus, hadſt a trophy ſtood, 
Whoſe mighty trunk had better gracꝰd the wood, 
If Pallas had arriv'd, with equal length 

Of years, to match thy bulk with equal ſtrength. 
But why, unhappy man, Coſt thou detain 

Theſe troops * view the tears thou ſhed't in 
vain |! 

Go, friends, this meſſage to your lord relate ; 
Tell him, that if I bear my bitter fate, 
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And after Pallas* death, live lingering on, 
"Tis to behold his vengeance for my ſon. 
I ſtay for Turnus; whoſe devoted head 
1s owing to the living and the dead : 
My ſon and I expect it from his hand; 
"Tis all that he can give, or we demand. 
is no more: but I would gladly go, | 
o greet my Pallas with ſuch news below. 
The morn had now diſpell'd the ſhades of night; 
Reſtoring toils, when the reſtor'd the light: 
The Trojan king and Tuſcan chief, command 
To raiſe the piles along the winding ftrand : 
Their friends convey the dead to funeral fires ; 
Black ſmouldering ſm6ke from the green wood 


expires; 
The light of heaven is chok d, and the new day 
reti 


res. 

Then thrice around the kindled 

(For ancient cuſtom had ordain'd it ſo.) 

Thrice horſe and foot about the fires are led, | 
And thrice with loud laments they hail the dead. 
Tears trickling down their breaſt; bedew the 


* 


, 
Helms, bitts emboſs'd, and ſwords of ſhining ſteel, 
One caſts a target, one a chariot-wheel : 
Some to their fellows their own arms reſtore : | 
The fauchions which in luckleſs fight they bore : 
Their bucklers pierc'd, their darts beſtow'd in vain, 
And ſhiver'd lances gather'd from the plain, 
Whole — — TIER about the fire, 
And bri rs, woolly ſheep expire. 
Around the piles a careful troop — 
To watch the waſting flames, and weep their 
burning friends. 
ing along the ſhore, till dewy night 
New decks the face of heaven with ſtarry light. 
The conquer'd Latians, with like pious care, 
Piles without number for their dead ; 
Part, in the places where they fell, are laid ; 
And part are to the neighbouring fields convey'd. | 
The corpſe of kings, and captains of renown, 
Borne off in ſtate, are bury d in the town: 
The reſt unhonour'd, and without a name, 
Are caſt a common heap to feed the flame. 
Trojans and Latians vie with like defires 
To make the field of battle ſhine with fires ; c 
And the promiſcuous blaze to heaven = 
Now had the morning thrice renew'd the light, 
And thrice diſpell'd the ſhadows of the night; 
When thoſe who round the waſted fires remain, 
Perform the laſt ſad office to the lain : 
They rake the yet warm aſhes, from below; 
Theſe, and the bones unburn'd, in earth beftow : 
Theſe relicks with their country rites they grace; 
And raiſe a mount of turf to mark the place. 
But in the palace of the king, appears 
A ſcene more folemn, and a pomp of tears. 
Maids, matrons, widows, mix their common 
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Theſe are the crimes, with which they load the 


name 
Of Turnus, and on him alone exclaim. 
Let him, who lords it o'er the Auſonian land, 
Engage the Trojan hero hand to hand : 
His is the gain, our lot is but to ſerve : 
"Tis juſt, the ſway he ſceks, he ſhould deſerve. 
This Drances ; and adds, with ſpight, 
His foe expects, and dares him to the fight. 
Nor Turnus wants a party, to ſupport 
His cauſe and credit, in the Latian court. 
His former acts ſecure his preſent fame ; 
And the ſhades him with her mighty name. 

While thus their ſactious minds with fury burn 
The legates from th* /Etolian prince return: 

Sad news they bring, that, after all the coſt, 
And care employ d, their embaſſy is loſt : 
That Diomede refus'd his aid in war; 
Unmov'd with preſents, and as deaf to 

— new alliance muſt elſewhere be ſought ; 
Or peace with Troy on hard conditions bought. 

Latinus, ſunk in ſorrow, finds too late 

A foreign ſon is pointed out by fate: 

And till ZEneas ſhall Lavinia wed, 

The wrath of heaven is hovering o'er his head, 

The gods, he ſaw, eſpous'd the juſter fide, 

When late their titles in the field were try'd : 

Witneſs the freſh laments, and funeral tear 
undry'd. 

Thus, full of anxious thought, he ſummons all 
The Latian ſenate to the council-hall : 

The princes come, commanded by their head, 
And crowd the paths that to the palace lead. 
Supreme in power, and reverenc'd for his years, 
He takes the throne, and in the midſt appears: 
Majeſtically ſad, he fits in tate, 

And bids his envoys their ſuccefs relate. 

When Venulus began, the murmuring ſound 
Was huſh'd, and ſacred filence reign'd around. 
We have, ſaid he, perſorm'd your high command : 
And paſs'd with peril a long ttact of land: 
Wereach'd the place deſir d, with wonder fill'd 
The Grecian tents and riſing towers beheld. 
Great Diomede has compaſs'd round with walls 
The city, which Argyripa he calls ; 

From his own Argos nam'd : we touch'd, with 


Joy, 

he royal hand that raz d unhappy Troy. 
When introduc' d, our preſents firſt we bring, 
Then crave an inſtant audience from the king: 
His leave obtain'd, our native ſoil we name; 
And tell th* important cauſe for which we came. 
Attentively he heard us, while we ſpoke ; 
Then, with ſoft accents, and a pleafing 
Made this return: Auſonian race, of old 
Renown'd for and for an age of gold, 
What madneſs has your alter*d minds pofſeſs'd, 
To change for war hereditary reſt? 
Solicit arms unknown, and tempt the ſword 
(A needleſs ill your anceſtors abhort d.) 
We (for myſelf I ſpeak, and all the name 


moans : 

Orphans their fires, and fires lament their ſons. 
All in that univerſal ſorrow ſhare, 

And curſe the cauſe of this un y war. 

A broken league, a bride unjuſtly ſought, 


Of Grecians, who to Troy's deſtruction came} 
mitting thoſe who were in battle ſlain, 
r borne by rolling Simois to the main : 

one but ſuffer*d, and too dearly bought 
The prize of honour which in arms he ſought, 
Some doom'd to death, and ſome in exile driven 


A crown uſurp'd, which with their blood is bought! IOut - caſts, abandon'd by the care of heaven: 
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Yo worn, ſo wretched, ſo deſpis d a crew, 
As ev'n old Priam might with pity view. 
Wit: efs the veſſel; by Minerva tois d 
In ſtorms, the vengeful Capharzan coaſt ; 
Th' Eubzan rocks; the prince, whoſe brother led 
Our armies to revenge his injur*a bed, 
In gypt loſt ; Ulyſlcs, with his cen, 
Have ſeen Charybdis, and the Czclops den: 
Why ſhouid I name Icomeneus, in vain, 
Reftor*s to ſceptres, and expell'd again? 
Or you ig Achilles, by his : val flain ? 
Ev'n le, the king ot men, the foremoſt name 
Of all the Greeks, and moſt renown'd by fame, 
The proud revenger of another's wile, 
Vet by His own adultereſs loft his life: 
Fell at his threthola, and the ſpoils of Troy 
The ſoul polluters of his bed enjoy. 
The Gods have envy*'d me the ſweets of life, 
My nuch-io /d country, and my more lov'd wife : 
Baniſh'c irom both, I mourn ; while in the ſky, 
Transſorr..'4 to birds, my loſt companions fly: 
Hoverin alt the coaſts they niake tlicir moan z 
And cuff the Cuff wita pinions not their own. 
What {quau ſpectres, in the dead of night, 
Break my thort leep, and ſxim before my tight ! 
I might have promis d to myſelf thoſe harms, 
Mad as i was, hen I with mortal arms 
Freium . againit ummo: tal s to move, 
And vidlate with wounds the queen of love. 
Such arms this hand ſhall never more employ 3 
No hate rema. . with me to ruin'd Troy. 
I war t witi: its duſt ; nor am I glad 
To than!: of p..i! events, or good or bad. 
Your preſents 1 ren : whate'er you bring 
To buy v triendſhip, ſend the I rojan king. 
We nc in figtu, 1 HHo him to my coſt; 
With what a . lurlhing force his lance he toſs'd: 
Heavens ! what a fpring was in his arm, to tlirow ! 
Row hig he held tis ſhield, and roſe at every blow 
Had iroy pioduc'd two more, his match in might, 
They would have chang'd the fortune of the fight : 
TY nva1:on of the Grecks had been return'd: 
Our empice waſted, and our cities burn'd. 
The long defence the 'I'rojan people made, 
The war protracted, and the liege dclay'd, 
Were due to Hector's and this hero's hand; 
Both brave aiike, and equal in command: 
Fineas not interior in the field, 
In pious reve" c3:ce to the gods excell'd. 
Mel pe.c, ye Latians, and avoid with care 
Ti" ;mpendir.g dangers of a fatal war. 
He ſaid no more; but, with this cold excuſe, 
Refug'd th* al iance, and advis'd a truce. 

Thus Venulus concluded his report. 
A jarring q urmur filba the tactious court: 
As when a torrent rolls wich rapid force, 4 
And &2thes o'er the ſtones that Rop the courſe 3 = 
The flood. conſtrain'd within a ſcanty ſpace, 
Roars . orrible along th* uncaſy race: 
White ſoam in gathering eddies floats around : 
The rocky ſhores rebellow to the ſound. 


The murmur ceas'd : then from his lofty throne 


The king invok'd the gods, and thus begun: 
I wiſh, ye Latins, what we now devate 
Had been reſoiv'd before it was too late: 
Much better had it been for you and me, 
Vnforc'd by this our laſt neceſſity, 


$ 


powers 
With olive crown'd: the preſents they ſhall bear, 
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To have been earlier wile ; than now to call 
A council, when the foe ſurrounds the wall. 
o citizcoas ! we wage unequal war, 

with men, not only heaven's peculiar care, 
But heaven's own race: unconquer'd in the field, 
Or, conquer*d, yet unknowing how to yield. 
What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down : 

Our muſt center on ourſelves alone. 

Yet thoſe how fecble, and indeed, how vain, 

You ſee too well ; nor need my words explain, 
Vanquiſh'd without reſource ; laid flat by ſate, 
Factions within, a foe without the gate; 

| Not but I grant, that all perform'd their parts, 
With manly ſorce, and with undaunted hearts: 

| With our united ſtrength the war we wag'd ; 
With equal numbers, equal arms, engag'd : 

You ſee th* event—Now hear what 1 

To ſave our friends, and ſatisfy our foes : 


A tract of land the Latins have s*d 
Along the Tiber, ſtretching to the Weſt, 


Which now Rutulians and Auruncans till: 

And their mix'd cattle graz: the fruitful hill; 

Thoſe mountains fill d with firs, that lower land, 

| If you conſent, the Trojan ſhall command ; 

Call'd into part of what is ours; and there, 

| On terms agreed, the common country ſhare. 
There let them build, and ſettle, if they pleaſe z 

| Unleſs they chooſe once more to croſs the ſeas, 

In ſearch of ſeats remote of Italy; 

And from unwelcome inmates ſet ys free. 

Then twice ten gallies let us build with ſpeed, 

Or twice as many more, if more they need; 

Materials are at hand : a well grown wood 

Runs equal with the margin of the flood : 

| Let them the number, and the form affign ; 

The care and coſt of all the ſtores be mine. 

To treat the peace, a hundred ſenators 

Shall be commiſſion'd hence with 


A purple robe, a royal ivory chair; 
And all the marks of ſway that Latian monarchs 


wear; 
And ſums of gold. Among, 
This great affair, and ſave the ſinking ſtate. 
Then Drances took the word; who grudg'd, long 


ſince, 
The rifing glories of the Daunian prince. 
Factious and rich, bold at the council-board, 
But cautious in the field, he ſhun'd the ſword ; 
A cjoſe caballer, and tongve-valiant lord. 
| Noble his mother was, and near the throne, og 
But what his father's parentage, unknown. 
He roſe, and took th advantage of the times, 
To load young Turnus with invidious crimes. 
| Such truths, O king! ſaid he, your words 
conrain, 
As ſtrike the ſenſe, and all replies are vain: 
| Nor are your loyal ſubjects now to ſeek 
What common needs require ; but fear to ſpeak. 
Let him give leave of ſpeech, that haughty man, 
Whoſe pride that inauſpicious war began: 
For whoſe ambition (let me dare to ſay, 
Fear ſet apart, though death is in my way) 
{The plains of Latium run with blood around; 
So many valiant heroes bite the ground: 
De jected grief in every face appears; 
A town in mourning, and a land in tears 
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While he, th' undoubted author of our harms, And iſſue both a-breaſt, where honour calls; 


The man who menaces the gods with arms, Foes are not far to ſeek without the walls. 
Yet, after all his boaſts, ſorſook the fight, Unleſs his noiſy tongue can only fight : 
And ſought his ſafety in ignoble flight. And feet were given him but to ſpeed his flight. 


Now, beſt of kings, fince you propoſe to ſend beaten from the field ! I forc'd away |! 


Such bountevus preſents to your Trojan friend ; | Who, but ſo known a daſtard, dares to ſay ? 
Add yet a greater at our joint requeſt, Had he but ev'n beheld the fight, his eyes 
One which he values more than all the reſt ; Had witneſs'd for me what his tongue denies : 
Give him the fair Lavinia for his bride : What heaps of Trojans by this hand were lain, 
With that alliance let the league be ty'd ; And how the bloody Tiber ſwell'd the main. 
And for the blecding land a laſting peace provide.) | All ſaw, but he, th* Arcadian troops retire, 
Let inſolence no longer awe the throne, In ſcatter'd ſquadrons, and their prince expire. 
But with a father's right beſtow your own. The giant brothers, in their camp, have found, 
For this maligner of the general good, I was not forc'd with eaſe to quit my ground. 
If ſtill we fear his force, he muſt be woo'd : Not ſuch the Trojan try'd me, when, inclos'd, 
His haughty godhead we with prayers implore, I fingly their united arms oppos'd : 
Your ſceptre to releaſe, and our juſt rights reſtore. |Firſt forc'd an entrance through their thick array; 
© curſed cauſe of all our ills, muſt we Then, glutted with their ſlaughter, freed my way. 
Wage wars unjuſt, and fall in fight for thee ! Tis a deſtructive war! So let it be, | 
What right haſt thou to rule the Latian ſtate, But to the Phrygian pirate and to thee. 
And ſend us out to meet our certain fate? Mean time proceed to fill the people's cars 
Tis a deſtructive war: from Turnus' hand With falſe reports, their minds with panick fears: 
and public ſafety we demand. Extol the ſtrength of a twice conquer d race, 
Let the fair bride to the brave chief remain ; Qur foes encourage, and our friends debaſc. 
= 0 CO GERI pots &s wats. Believe thy fables, and the Trojan town 
Turnus, I vou think me not your friend, {Triumphant ſtands, the Grecians are o'erthrown : 
Nor will I much with your belief contend : Suppliant at Hector's feet Achilles lies; 
I beg your greatneſs not to give the law And Diomede from fierce Æneas flies. 
In other realms, but, beaten, to withdraw. Say rapid Aufidus with awful dread, 
Pity your own, or pity our eſtate; Runs backward from the ſea, and hides his head. 
Nor twiſt our fortunes with your finking fate. | When the great Trojan on his bank appears: 
Your intereſt is, the war ſhould never ceaſe ; For that's as true as thy diſſembled fears 
But we have felt enough to wiſh the peace : Of my revenge : diſmiſs that vanity, 
A land exhauſted to the laſt remains, Thou, Drances, art below a death from me. 
Depopulated towns, and driven plains. Let that vile ſoul in that vile body reſt : 
Yes, if defire of fame, and thirſt of power, The lodging is well worthy of the gueſt. 
A beauteous princeſs, with a crown in dower, Now, royal father, to the preſent ſtate 
So fire your mind, in arms aſſert your right; Of our affairs, and of this high debate; 
nd meet your foe, who dares you to the fight. If in your arms thus early you decide, 
Iankind, it ſeems, is made for you alone; And think your fortune is already try d; 
We, but the flaves who mount you to the throne: If one defeat has brought us don ſo low ; 
A baſe ignoble crowd, without a name : As never more in fields to meet the foe ; 
Unwept, unworthy of the funeral flame: Then I conclude for peace : *tis rime to treat, 
By duty bound to forfeit each his life, And lic like vaſſals at the victor's feet. 
That Turnus may poſſeſs a royal wife. But oh, it any ancient blood remains, 
Permit not, mighty man, ſo mean a crew One drop of all our fathers in our veins : 
Snould ſhare ſuch triumps; and detain from you | That man would I prefer before the reſt, 
The poſt of honour, your undoubted due: Who dar*d his death with an undaunted breaſt : 
Rather alone your matchleſs force employ ; Who comely fell by no diſhoneſt wound, 
To merit, what alone you muſt enjoy. To ſhun that fight ; and dying gnaw'd the ground. 
Theſe u ords, ſo full of malice, mix'd with art, But, if we ſtill have freſh recruits in ſtore, 
Inflam'd with rage the youthful hero's heart. 'If our confederates can afford us more ; 


Then, groaning from the bottom of his breaſt, 
e heav'd for wind, and thus his wrath expreſs'd. 
You, Drances, never waat a ſtream of words, 
Then, waen the public need requires our ſwords. 


If the contended field we bravely fought : 
And not a bloodleſs victory was bought : 
Their loſſes equal'd ours; and for their lain, 
With equal fires they fill'd the ſhining plain; 


Firſt in the counc:l.hall to ſteer the Rate ; Why thus unforc'd ſhould we ſo tamely yield; 
Ard ever foremoſt in a tongue-dehate. nd, ere the trumpet ſounds, refign the field ? 
While our ſtrong walls ſecure us from the ſoc, ood unexpected, evils unſoreſcen, 

Tre yet with blood our ditches overflow: Appear by turns, as Fortune ſhifts the ſcene : 
Rut let the potent orator declaim, Some rais'd aloft, come tumbling down amain; 
And with the brand of coward blot my name ; Then fall ſo hard, they bound and riſe again. 
Free leave is given him, when his fatal hand Ir Diomede refuſe his aid to lend, 


Has cover'd with more - corpſe the ſanguin: [The great Meſſapus yet remains our friend: 
ſtrand Tolumnius, who foretels events, is ours: 
Th' Italian chiefs, and princes, join their powers: 
Nor leaſt in number, nor in name the laſt, 
Your own brave ſubjects have our cauſe embrac'd. 


And high as mine his towering trophies ſtand. 
If any doubt remains who dares rhe moſt, 
Let us decide it at the Trojans" coſt ; 
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Above the reſt, the Volſcian Amazon 
Contains an army in herſc!t alone: 
And heads a ſquadron, terrible to fight, 
Wirth glittering ſhields, in brazon armour bright. 
Vet if the foe a ſingle fight demand, 
And I alone the public peace withſtand ; 
If you conſent, he ſhall not be refus'd, 
Nor find a hand to victory unus'd. 
This new Achilles let him take the field, 
With fated armour, ano Vulcanian ſhield ; 
For you, my royal father, and my fame, 
I, Turnus, not the leaſt of all my name, 
Devote my ſoul. He calls me hand to hand, 
And I alone will anſwer his deniand. 
Drances ſhall reſt ſecure, and neither ſhare 
The danger, nor divide the prize of war. 
Whi'e they debate; nor theſe nor thoſe will yield; 
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His faithtul fauchion fits upon his fide ; 

Nor caſque, nor creſt, his manly features hide : 

Nut hare to view amid ſurrounding friends, 

With eodlike grace, he from the tower deſcends. 

Exulting in his ſtrength, he ſeems to dare 

His abſent rival, and to promiſe war. 

Freed from his keepers, thus, with hroken reins; $ 

The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains : 

Or in the price of youth o'erleaps the mounds: 

And ſnuffs the females in ſorb. den grounds. 

Or ſeeks bis watering in the well-knov.n food, 

To quench his thirſt, and cool his fiery blood : 

He ſw ms luxur . ant in the quid plan, 

And o' ur his ſhoulder flows his waving mane : 

He neighs, he ſnorts, he bears his head on high; 

Before his ample cheſt the ſrothy waters fly. 
Soon as the prince appears without the gate, 


* 


Areas draws his forces to the field; 

Ard moves his camp. The ſcouts with flying ſpeed 
Return, and through the ſrighted city ſpread 

Th' unpleaſing news, the Trojans are deſcry'd 

In battle marching by the river*s fide ; 

And — * the town. They take th' alarm, 
Some tremble, ſome are bold, all in confuſion arm. 
Th impetuous youth preſs forward to the feld; 
They ciaih the ſword, and clatter on the ſnield; 
The ſeariul matrons raiſe a ſcreaming cry; 

Old feeble men with fainter groans reply; 

A jarring ſound reſults, and mingles in the ſky, 
Lise that of ſwans remurmuring to the floods, 

Or biras oi differing kinds in hollov- woods. 
Turnus th* occafion takes, and cries aloud, 

Talk on, ye quaint haranguers of the crowd; 
Declaim in praiſe of peace, Hen danger calls; 
_ — — oc in arms approach the walls. 

e fa turning ſhort, with f pace, 
Caſts back a ſcornful glance, and — place. 

Thou, Voluſus, the Voiſcian troops command 
To mount ; and lead thy ſelf our Ardean band. 
Mcfſapus, and Catillus, poſt your force 
Along the fields, and charge the I rojan horſe. 
Some guard the paſſes, others man the wall. 
Drawn up in arms, the reſt attend my call. 

They ſwarm from ev'ry quarter of the town; 
And with diforder*d haſte the rampires crown. 
Good old Latinus, when he ſaw, too late . 

The gathering ſtorm, juſt breaking on the ſtare, 
Diſmiſs'd the council, till a fitter time, 

And own'd his eaſy temper as his crime; 

Who, forc'd againſt his reaſon, had comply*d 
To break the treaty for the promis'd bride. 

Some help to ſink new trenches, others aid 
To ram the ſtones, or raiſe the paliſade. 


Hoarſe trumpets ſound th* alarm: u ound the walls, 


Runs a diſtracted crew, whom their laſt labour calls. 
A ſad proceſſion in the ftreets is ſeen, 
Of matrons that attend the mother-queen : 
High in her chair ſhe fits, and at her ſide, 
With down-caft eyes, appears the fatal bride. 
They mount the cliff, where Pallas' temple ſtands; 
Prayers in their mouths, and preſents in their hands; 
With cenſers, firſt they fume the ſacred ſhrine ; 
Then in this common ſupplicat ion join: 
O patroneſs of arms, unſpotted maid, 
Propitious hear, and lend thy Lati:'s ald: 

ſhort the pirate's lance ; pronounce his fate, 
And lay the Phrygian low before tho cate. 


Now Turnus arms tor fight his back and breaſt : 4 


Well-temper'd ſteel ana ſcaly braſs inveſt : 
The cuiſhes, which his brawny thighs infold, 


Are mingled metal damaik'd o'er with gold. 
Vor. III. 


[The Volſcians, and their virzin-leader, wait 
His laſt commands. Then, with a graceſul mien, 
Light, f-om her lofty ſtecd the warrior queen : 
Her ſquadron imitates, and each deſcends ; 
'Whoſe common ſuit Camilla ths commends : 
If ſenſe of honour, if a tou! ſecure 
Of inborn worth, that oan all teſts endure, 
Can promiſe aught ; or on itielt rely, 
Greatly to dar-, to conquer, or to die: 
Then, I alone, ſuſtain'd by theſe, will meet 
The Tyrrhene troops, and promiſe their deieat. 
Ours be the danger, ours the ſole renown ; 
You, general, ftay behind, and guard the town. 
Turnus a while ſtood mute, with glad ſurprize, 
And on the fierce virago fix'd his eyes: 
Then thus rcturn'd: O grace of Italy, 
With what becoming thanks can | reply 
Not only words he labouring in my breaſt ; 
But thought itſelf is by thy praiſe oppreſt ; 
Vet rob me not of all, but let me join 
My toils, my hazard, and my fame, with thine. 
Ths Trojan (not in ſtratagem unſkill'd) 
{Sends his light horſe before, to ſcour the field: 
Himſelf, through ſteep aſcents and thorny brakes, 
A larger compaſs to the city takes. 
This news my ſcouts confirm : and I 
To foil his cunning, and his force to dare: 
With choſen foot his paſſage to forelay : 
And place an ambuſh in the winding way. 
Thou, with thy Volſcians, face the Tuſcan horſe ; 
The brave Meſſapus ſhall thy troops inforce ; 
With thoſe of Tibur ; and the Latian band : 
SubjeRed all to thy ſupreme command. 
This ſaid, he warns Meſſapus to the war: 
Then every chief exhorts, with equal care. 
All thus encourag'd his own troops lc joins, 
And haſtes to proſecute his deep deſi us. 
Enclos'd with hills, the winding valiey lies, 
By nature form'd for fraud, and fitted for ſur- 


| 


prize ; 
A narrow track by human ſteps untrode, 
Leads, through perplexing thorns, to this obſcure 
abode * 


High oc 'r the vale a ſteepy mountain ſtands : 
8 the furveying fight the nether ground 
commands 


| The top is level : an offenſive ſeat 
Ot war: and from the war a fate retreat. 
tor, on the right and left, s room to 
The foes at hand, or from atar diftreſs : 
To drive them headlong downward ; and to pour, 
On their deſcending backs, a tony ſhower. 
Thither young Turnus took the well-known way 
Polieſs'd the paſs, and in blind ambuſh lay. 

1 K 
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And, that ſhe mielit her taz-cring cps command, 
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Mean time, Latonian Phœbe, from the ſkies, 
Beheld ti approaching war with hateful eyes, 
And called the light ioot Opis to her aid, 

Her moit belov*d, and cver truſty mai d. 

Then with a figh began: Camilla gaes 

To meet her deatl, auc her fatal ſoes. | 
The nymph I lov'd ©! all my mortal train; 
Insel. wit: Diana's arms, in vain. 

Nor ny -.udnef* tor the vnn, new, 

*Pv-a+ born with hen, and will her years it grew: 
Her 1 «ther Metabut, viien forc'd away 
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And ch! 1 wiſh, contented with my care 

Of ſavage ſpoils, ſhe had not ſought tlie wars: 
Then had ſhe been of my celeſtial train; 

And ſhunn'd the fate that —_ her w_ be lain. 
But fince, oppoſing heaven's decree, goes 
To find her death among forbidden ſoes 

Haſte with tizeſe arms, and take thy ſteepy flight, 


This choſen arrow to revenge her death: 


By whate*er hand Camilla ſhall be lain, 


Fron vid Pr ernum, ior tyrannic ſway, 


Snatc/."4 up, and ſav'd from his ; ;cvailing ſors, Leet him not paſs unpun i'd from the plain. 


This: nder babe, cor anion of iis woes. 
Cafm'iiz was her mc.: ; but he drown'd 


One \.:iiing letter ir; 2 ſoiter ſour!!, 
flies; 


And ulld Camil':, Thro:g! the woods he 
Wrapt ir us robe the royal infant Les. 

His 1oes in fight, he mends lis weary pace; 
Wit! ſhouts and '|-mours they purſue the cnace 
The bark of Ar.:..icene at length he gains; 

The razing flood ius farther flight refrains: 
Rais'4 o'er the borders with unuſuat : ins. 
Prepar*d to plunge to the ſtream he tears : 

Not for !imſcif, bet tor the charge he bears. 
Anxious he ſtops a while 3 and thinks in haſte ; 
Then, aeſperate in diſtrets, reſolves at lait. 

A notty lade of well- bol'd oak he bor; 

Ti« middle port with cork he cover'd oer: 

He Ces d the cluld witiun the hollow ſpace : 
With twigs of! trading ofier bound the caſe. 
Thea pois'd thi har. ivy with human weight: 
And thus hold my favour for the Freight : 
Accept, grca: goadde's of tie woods, he ſaid, 

Sent by her fi:c, this decicated maid : 

Through air ſte flies a ſuppiiant to thy ſhrine; 

And ihe £rit weapons that ſhe knows, are thine. 
He ſaid ; and with full force ihe ſpear he threw ; 
Above the ſounding waves Camilla flew. 

Then, preſ{:*d by foes, he ſtemm'd the ſtormy tide ; 
And gain'd by it eſ. of arms, the farther fide. 

His faſten'd iprar he pull'd trom out the ground; 
And, victor of nis vows, his infant nymph unbound. 
Nor after that. in towns which walls incloſe, 
Would truſt us hunted liſe am.dit lis focs. 

But rougb, in open air he choſe to lie: 

Earth was his couch, his covering was the ſky. 

On hiiils anſN-orn, er in a deſet den, 

He ſhunn'd tlie dire ſociety of men. 

A ſheplic.vi''s ſolitary life he led: 

His daugtiter with the milk of mares he fed ; | 
The duz;s oi bears, and every ſavage heaſt, 

He drew, and through her lip the liquor preſs'd. 
Tvre little Amazon could fcu cely go, 

He loads her with a quiver 21: a ho: 


; 


He with a finder javelir fails her land: 

Her flowing hair ro golden fillet hound; 

Nor ſwept her trailing robe the di ſty ground. 

Inſtead of t'1£ſe, a tiger's hide o erſpread 

Her back and thovlders, fuſten d to her head. 

The flyi: æ fart the firſt a:temprts to fling ; 

And round her tender teres toſs'd the fling : 

Nen, as ter ſttength with gars increas'd, began) 

Tc piere oft in air the ſonring wan; 

And frora the c;ours to fetch the heron and the 
crane. 

The Tuſcur matrone with each ether vy ed, | 

To bf; their rival ſas i, fuck a krice ; 

Put ſhe diſdaims then 'ove 3 to ſhare with me 


Where, with the gods adverſe, the Latins fight: 
Or of the Trojan, or Italian train, | 


This bow to thee, this quiver, I bequeath, 


Then, in a hollow ch id, myſelf will aid, 

To hear the breathleſs hody of my maid : 
Unipoil'd ſhall ter arras, and unprophan'd 
Her holy limbs e any human hand: 

And in a marble tomb laid in her native land. 


__ ſaid : the faithiul nymph deſcends from 


hich 


| With rapid flight, and cuts the ſounding ſky: 


Black clouds and ſtormy winds around her body 


fly. 
! By this, the Trojan and the Tuſcan borſe, 
Drawn up in (quadions, wich united force, 
Approach the walls; the ſpt ig tly courſers bound, 
Pics torward on their bitts, and ſhift their ground 
Shields, arms, and ſpears, flaſh horribly from fac, 
And rhe fields glitter with a waving war. 
Oppes'd tb theſe, come on with furious force 
Meſſapus, Coras, and the Latian horſe ; 
Theſe in a body plac'd ; on either hand 
Suſtain'd, and clos'd by fair Camilla's banc. 
Advancing in a line, they couch their ſpears ; 
And leſs and leſs the middle ſpace appears. 
Thick ſmoke obſcures the field : and ſcarce are ſeen 
The neighirg courſers, and the ſhouting men. 
In diſtance of their darts they ſtop their courſe ; 
Then man to man they raſh, and horſe to horſe. 
The: face of heaven their flying javelins hide-: 
d deaths unſeen are dealt on either fide. 
Tyrrhenus, and Acontevs, void of fear, 
Dy mettled courſers borne in full career, 
Meet firſt oppos'd : and, with a mighty ſhock, 
Their horſes heads againſt cach other knock. 
Far from his ſteed is fierce Aconteus caſt Lo 
As with an engine's force, or lightning*s : 
Re rolls along in blood, and breathes his laſt. 
The Latin ſquadrons take a ſudden fright ; 
And fling their ſhields behind, to ſave their backs in 
flight. 

Spurring at ſpeed to their own walls they drew ; 
Cloſe in the rear the Tuſcan purſue, 
And urge their flight; Aſylas leads the chace ; 
Till ſeiz d with ſhame they wheel about, and face: 
Recrive their foes, and raiſe a threatening cry. 
The Tuſcans take their turn to fear and fly. 

So ſwelling ſurges, witha ing roar, 


Driven on each other's backs, inſult the ſhore ; 


Bound o'er the rocks, inc. oach upon the land; 
And far upon the beach eject the ſand. 


Ihen backward, with a ſwing, they take their way 3 


Repuls*d from upper ground, and ſeck their mo- 
ther- ſca: 

With equal hurry quit th* invaded ſhore ; a 

And ſwallow back the ſand and Noncs they ſpew d 
be ſore. 

Twice were the Tuſcans maſters of the field. 


{Twice by the Latins. in their turn, repelt'd. 


„ % Han th4ctes, and wow” d virginity. 
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Wow dying groans are heard, the fields are ftrow'd 
With falling bodics, and are drunk with blood : 
Arms, horſes, men, on heaps together lie : 
Confus'd the fight, and more confus'd the cry. 
Orfilochus, who durſt not preſs too near 
Strong Remulus, at diſtance drove his (pear ; { 
And ſtruck the ſteel beneath his horſe's car. 
The fiery ſteed, impatient of the wound, 
Curvets, and, ſpringing upward with a bound, 
His hopeleſs lord caſt back ward on the ground. 
Catillus pierc'd lolas firſt ; then drew 
His reeking lance, and at Herminivs threw : 
The mighty champion of the Tuſcan crew. 
His neck and throat unarm'd, his head was bare, 
Btt ſhaded with a length of yellow hair : 
Secure, he fought, expos'd on every part, 
A ſpacious mark for ſwords, and for the flying dart : 
Acrofs the ſhoulders came the ſeather d wound; 
Transfix d, he fell, and doutled to the ground. 

The ſands with ſtreaming blood are ſanguine dy'd; 
And death with honour ſought on cither fide. 

Refiſtleſs, through the war, Camilla rode ; 


Italians all: in peace, their queen's delight: 
In war, the bold companions of the — 

So march'd the Thracian Amazons of old, 
Where Thermodon with bloody bitlows roll'd ; 
Such troops as theſe im ſhining arms were ſeen, 
When Theſeus met in fight their maiden queen. 
Such to the field Penthefilea led, 

From the fierce virgin when the Grecians fled : 
With ſuch, return*d triumphant from the war ; 
Her maids with cries attend the lofty car : 

They claſh with manly force their moony ſhields: 
With ſemale - ſhouts reſound the Phrygian Felds. 
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Him ſoon ſhe fingled from the flying train, 
And flew with eaſe : then thus inſults the lain. 
Vain hunter, didſt thou think through woods t6 

chace - 
The ſavage herd, a vile and trembling race? 
Here ceaſc thy vaunts, and own my victory: 
A woman-warrior was too ſtrong for thee. 
Yet if the ghoſts demand the conqueror's name, 
Conſeſſing great Camilla, ſave thy ſhame. 
Then Butes and Orfilochus ſhe flew, 
The bulkieſt bodies of the Trojan crew. 
But Bures breaſt to breaſt : the ſpear deſcends 
Above the gorget, where his helmet eds, 
And o'er the ſhield which his left fide defends, 
Orfilochus, and ſhe, their courſers ply, 
He ſeems to follow, and the ſeems to fly. 
But in a narrower ring ſhe makes the race ; 
And then he flies, and ſhe purſues the chace. 
Gathering at length on her deluded foe, 
She ſwings her axe, and riſes at the blow: 
Full on the helm behind, with ſuch a ſway 
The weapon falls, the riven ſteel gives way : 
He groans, he roars, he ſues in vain for grace 
Brains, mihgled with his blood, beſmear his face, 
Aftoniſh'd Aunus juſt arrives by chance, 
To ſee his fall, nor farther dares 1dvance : 
But fixing on the horrid maid h eye, | 
He ſtares, and ſhakes, and finds it vain to fly. 
Yet, like a true Ligurian, born to cheat, 
(At leaſt while fortune tavour'd his deceit) 
Cries out aloud, what courage hav- you ſhown, 
Who truſt your courſer's ſtrength, and not your 
own ? 

Forego the *vantage of your horſe, alight, 
And then on equal terms begin the fight: 
It ſhall be ſeen, weak woman, what you can, 
When, foot to foot, you combat with a man, 
He faid : ſhe glows with anger and diſdain, 
Diſmounts with ſpeed to dare him on the plain: 
And leaves her horſe at large amnong her tram. 
With her drawn ſword defies him to the field: 
And, marching, lifts aloft her maiden ſhield : 
The youth, who thought his cun ng Cid ſ- ceedi 
Reins round his horſe, and urz:s all his {;;-ed, 
Adds the remembrance of tlie pur, and lides 


Who foremoſt, and who laſt, heroic maid, 
On the cold earth were by thy courage laid? 
Thy ſpear, of mountain aſh, Eumenius firſt, 
With fury driven, from ſide to fide tranſpierc'd 3 
A purple ſtream came ſpouting from the wound; 
Bath'd in his blood he lies, and bites the ground. 
Lyris and Pegaſus at once ſhe flew ; 
The former, as the ſlackened reins he drew, 
Of his faint Need : the latter, as he ſtretched 
His arm to his friend, the javelin reach'd. 
By the ſame weapon, ſent from the-ſame hand, 
Both fall together, and both ſpurn the ſand. 
Amaſtrus next is added to the ain : 
tangy — ſhe follows o'er the plain : 

ereus, Harpalicus, Demophoon, 
And Chromys, at full ſpeed her fury ſhun. 
Of all ber deadly darts, not one ſhe loſt ; 
Each was attended with a Trojan ghoſt. 
Young Ornithus beftrode a hunter ſteed, 
Swift for the chace, and of Apulian breed: 
Him, from afar, ſhe ſpy'd in arms unknown; 
O'er his broad back an ox's hide was thrown : 
His helm a wolf, whoſe gaping jaws were ſpread 
A covering for his cheeks, and grinn d around his head. 
He clenched within his hand an iron prong ; 


The goring rowels in his bleedir.z fides. 
Vain fool, and coward, ſaid the lofty maid, 
Caught in the train, which thou thyſelf haſt 
On others practice thy Ligurian arts; 
Thin ſtratagems, and ti icks of little hearts, 
Are loſt on me. Nor Malt thou ſate retire, 
With vaunting lies to ty fallacious fire. 
At this, fo faft her flying feet ſhe ſped, 
That ſoon ſhe ftrain'd beyond his horſe's head: 
Then turning ſhott, - at ce ſhe ſeiz'd the icin, 
And laid the boaſter grov ling on the plain. 
Not with more eaſe the falcon from above 
Truſſes, in middle air, the trembling dove: 
Ther plumes the prey, in her ſtrong pounces bound; 
The {-ather: foul with tlood come tumbling to the 
eround. 

Now mig; Jove, from his ſuperior height, 
Witu is dre x9 8s ſurveys the unequal fight. 
He hr the bro:IEof Terchon with diſdain ; 
And ure in r:feem the al doned plain, 
Between 1» gken es the 1 ofcan rides, 
{And theie 2:... tage, ud thoſe he chides : 
Recalls each leader, by © £ ume, from flight; 
Renews their a: dour, and reſtores the fight. 
What panic te; has feiz*d your ſouls ? O ſhame, 


zz 


And tower d above the reſt, conſpicuous in yhe throng. 
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Cowards, incurable ! a woman's hand 
Drives, breaks, and ſcatters, your ignoble band ! 
Now caſt away the ſword, and quit the ſhield : 
* What uſe of weapons which you dare not wield ? 
Not thus you fly your female toes by night, 
Nor ſhun the feaſt, when the full bowls invite: 
When to tat offerings the glad augur calls, 
And the ſhrill horn-pipe ſounds to bacchanals. 
Theſe are your ſtudy'd cares; your lewd delight : 
. Swift in debauch; but Now to manly fight. 
Thus having faid, he ſpurs amid the foes, 
! Not managing the life he meant to loſe. 
The prſt he found be ſeiz d. with headlong haſte, 
In his ſtrong gripe: and claſp*d around the waſte : 
*Twas Venulus; whom trom his horſe he tore, 
And (laid athwart his own) in triumph bore. 
Loud ſhouts enfuc : the Latins turn their eyes, 
And view th* unuſual fight with vaſt ſurprize. 
The fiery Tarchon, flying o'er the plains, 
Prefs*d in his arms the ponderous prey ſuttains: 
Then, with his thorten'd ſpear, explores around 
His jointed arms, to fix a deadly wound. 
Nor leſs the captive iftrugeles tor his life : 
He writhes his body to prolong the ſtriſe: 
And, fencing tor his naked throat, exerts 
His utmoſt vigour, and the point averts. 

So ſtoops the yellow exglc trom on high, 

And bears a ſpeckled ſerpent through the ſky ; 
Faſtening luis crooked talons on the prey, 
The pritoner hiffes through the liquid ay: 
Reviits the royal hawk, and though oppreſt, 
She fights in volumes, and erects her crett ; 
Tvin'd to her toe, the ſtiffens every ſcale, 


And ſhoots ber torky tongue, and whiſks her threat- 


ening tail. 
Againſt the viQor all deſence is weak; 
Tu' imperial bird (till plies her with his beak : 
He tears her bowels, and her breaſt he gores ; 
Then claps his pinions, and ſecurely ſoars. 
Thus, throngh the midſt of circling enemies, 
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Blind in her haſte, ſhe chaces him alone, 

Land ſeeks his life, regardleſs of her own. 

This lucky moment the ly traitor choſe : ; 

Then, itarting trom his ambuſh, up he roſe, 

And threw, but firſt to heaven addrefſs'd his vows. 

O patron of Soracte's high abodes, 

pucbus, the ruling power among the gods; 

Whom tirſt we ſerve, whole woods of unctuous pine 

Are tell'd tor thee, and to thy glory ſhine ; 

By thee protected, with our naked foals, 

1 arough fiames unting'd we march, and tread the 
kindled coals: 

Give me, propitious power, to waſh away 

The tains ot this diſhonourable day: |; 

Nor ſpoiis, nor triumph, from the fact I claim 

But with my future actions truſt my fame. 

Let mc, by ſtealth, this temale plague o'ercome, 

And trom the fieid return inglorious home. 

Apollo heard, and, granting halt tus prayer, 
Shuttled in winds the reſt, and toſ d in empty air. 
He gives the death der d; his fate return, 
| By touthern to the ſeas is borne. _ 

ow, when the javelin whizz'd along the ſkies, 
h armies on Camilla turn d their eyes, 
reed by the ſound of either hoſt, 
Th* unhappy virgin, though concern'd the moſt, 
| Was only oat z io greedy was the bent 
On golden ſpoils, 
Tiil in het pap the winged 
Intix'd ; and deeply drunk the purple blood. 
Her ſad attendants haften to — 
Their dying lady drooping on in. 
Far trom their Gght tice trembling Aruns flies, 
With heating heart, and ſear conſus d with Joys 3 
Nor dares he farther to purſue his blow, 
Ur ev'n to bear the fight ot — 
As when the wolt has torn a k's hide, 
At unawares, or ranch'd a ſhepherd's ſide : 
Conſcrous of his audacious deed, he flies, 
And claps his quivering tail between his thighs 3 


Strong Tarchon ſratch'd, and bore away his prize : So, ſpeeding once, the wretch no more atrenCs 3 
Ihe Tyrrhene troops, that ſhrunk before, now prefs But, ſpurring forward, herds among his friends. 


The Latins, and preſume the like ſucceſs. 
Ihen Aruns, doom'd to death, his arts effay'd 
To murder, uneſpy d, the Volſcian maid : 
his way and that his winding courſe he bends, 
And, whereſoever ſhe turns, her ſteps attends. 
When ſhe retires victorious from the chace, 
He wheels about wirh care, and ſhifts his place: 
When, ruſhing on, ſhe keeps her foes in fight, 
He keeps aloot, but keeps her ſtill in fight : 
He threats, and trembles, trying every way 
Unſeen to kill, and ſaſely to betray. 
Chloreus, the prieſt of Cybele, from far, 
Glittering in Phrygian arms amidſt the war, 
Was by the virgin view'd : the ſteed he preſs'd 
Was proud with trappings, and his brawny cheſt 
With ſcales of gilded braſs was cover'd o'er, 
A robe of Tyrian dye the rider wore. 
With deadly. wounds he gaul'd the diſtant foe ; 
inofſian his ſhaſts, and Lycian was his bow ; 
A golden helm his front and head ſurrounds. 
A gilded quiver from his ſhoulder ſounds. 
Cold, weav'd with linen, on his thighs he wore, 
Witt flowers of needle-work diſtinguith'd o'er, 
With golden buckles bound, and gather'd up 


* 


Him, the fierce maid beheld, with ardent eyes; 


Fond and amibitious of ſo rich a prize ; 
Or that the temple might his trophics hole, 
Or elſe to ſhint herſelf m 'I1cjan gold 


She wrench'd the javelin with her dying hands; 
But, wedg'd within her breaſt, the weap® 
ftands ; 


* 

The wood ſhe draws, the ſteely point remains 3 
She Naggers in her ſeat with agonizing pains : 
A gathering mitt o'crclouds her cheartul eyc s, 
And from her cheeks the roſy colour flies. 
Then turns to her, whom, ot her ſemale train, 
She truſted moſt, and thus ſhe ſpeaks with pain 
Acca, 'tis paſt ! he fwims before my fight, 
Inc xorable D:ath ! and claims his right. 
Bear my laſt words to Turnus, fly with ſpecd, 
And bid him timely to my charge ſucceed : 
Repel the Trojans, and the town reheve : 
Farewell ; and in this kiſs my parting breath 18. 

ceive. 
|She faid ; and fliding ſunk upon the plain; 
Dying, her open d hand ſorſakes the rein; 
Short, and more ſhort, the pants : by ſlow degrees, 
Her mind the paſſage from her body trees. 
She drops her ſword, the nods her plumy creſt ; 
Her drooping head declining on her breaſt : 
In the laſt figh her ſtruggling ſoul «<xpires 3 
And murmuring with diſdain, to Stygian ſounds re- 


tres. | 
A ſhout, that ſtruck the golden ſtars, enſu d: 
Deſpair and rage, and languiſh d tight renew d. 
The Trojan troops, and Tuſcans in a line, 
2 to charge ; the mix d Arcadians join. 
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But Cynthia's maid, bigh ſeated, from afar | 

Surveys the field, arid fortune of the war: 

Unmorv'd a while, till proftrate on the plain, 

Welterin in blood, ſhe ſees Camilla ſlain; ; 

And round her corpſe of friends and foes a fighting 
train. 

Then, from the bottom of her hrea?, the drew 

A mournful fich, 10d theſe ſad words enſue : 

Too dear a fine, ah moch lamented maid, 

For warring with the Troians thou haſt paid: 

Nor ought avail'd of this unhappy ſtriſe, 

Diana's facred arms to ſave thy life. 

Vet unrevene'd thy goddeſs will not leave 

Her votary's death, nor with vain ſorrow prieve. 

Branded the wretch, and be his name abhorr'd ; 

But aſter- ages ſhall thy praiſe record. 

High o'er the field there Rood a hilly mound, 
Sacred the place, and ſpread with oaks around; 
Where, in a marble tomb, Dercernus lay, 

A kine that once in Latium bore the ſway. 

te beauteous Opis thither bent her fight, 

To mark the tramor A runs from the height, 

Him, in refulgent arms, ſhe ſoon eſpy d. 

Swoln with ſucceſs, and loudly thus ſhe cry'd: 

Thy backward ſteps, vain boaſter, are too late; 
Turn, like a man, at length, and meet thy fate. 
Ctarg'd with my meſſage to Camilla go; 

And ſary 1 ſent thee to the ſhades below; | 
An honour uudeſerv'd from Cinthia's bow. 

She ſaid : an from her quiver choſe with ſpeed 
The winged ſhaft, predefſtin'd for the deed : | 
Then, to the ſtubhorn eugh her ſtrength apply d; 
Till the far diſtant horns approach d on either ſide. 
The tow-ftring touch'd her breaſt, ſo ſtrong ſhe 

drew ; 
Whizzing in air the ſatal arrow few. 
At once the twaneg'ng bow and ſounding dart 
The traitor heard, and felt the point within his 
heart. 
Him, beating with his heels, in pangs of death, 
is flying friends to foreign fields bequeath. 
The conquering dawnſel, with expanded wings, 
The welcome meſſage to her m;{treſs brings. 

Their leader loſt, the Voiſcians quit the field ; 
And vnſuſtain'd, the chiefs of Turnus yield. 
The frighted ſoldiers, when their captains fly, 
More on their ſpeed than on their ſtrength rely. 
Confus'd in flight, they bear cach other down, 
And ſpur their horſes headlong to the town. 
Driven by their foes, and to their fears refign'd, 
Not once they turn; but take their wounds be- 

hind 


Theſe drop the ſhield, and thoſe the lance forego ; 
Or on their ſhoulders bear the flacken'd bow. 

The hoofs of horſes, with a rattling ſound, 

Beat ſhort and thick, and ſhake the rotten ground. 
Black clouds of duſt come rolliog in the f&y, 

And o'er the darken'd walls and rampires fly. 

The trembling matrons, from their lofty ſtands, 
Rend 8 female ſhricks, and wring their 
All preffing on, purſuers and purſued, 
Are cruſh'd in crowds, a mingled multitude. 

Some happy few eſcape : the throng too late 

Ruſh on tor entrance, till they choke the gate: 

Evin in the fight of home, the wretched fire 

Looks on, and ſees his helpleſs ſon expire. 

Then, in a fright, the folding gates they cloſe : 

But leave their friends excluded with their foes. | 


& 
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Blind in their fear, they bounce againſt the wall, 


Or, to the moats purſu'd, preeipitate their fall. 


The Latian virgins, valiant with deſpair, 

Arm'd on the tow'rs, the common danger ſhare : 

So much of zeal their country's cauſe inſpir'd ; 

So much Camilla's great example fir d. 

Poles, ay in the flatnes, from high they 
throw, 

With imitated darts, to gaul the foe ; 

Their lives, for god-like freedom they bequeath, 

And crowd cach other to he firſt in death. 

Meant / me to Turnus, ambuſh'd in the ſhade, 

With heavy tidines, came ti unhappy maid. 

The Volſcians overthrown, Camilla kill'd, 

The ſoes entirely maſters of the ſield. 

Like a reſiſtleſs flood, come rolling on: 


The cry goes off the plain, and thickens to the town. 


Inflam'd with rage, (for & the furies fire 
The Dauniag's breaſt, and ſo the fates require,) 
He leaves the hilly paſs, the woods in vain 
Voſſeſs d, and downward iſſues on the plain: 
Scarce 9 gone, when to the ſtraights, now 
From ſecret foes, the Trojan troops ſucceed. 
Through the black foreſt, and the ferny brake, 
Unknowingly ſecure, their way they take. 
From the rough mountains to the plain 
And there in order drawn, their line extend. 
Both armies, now, in open fields are ſeen : 
Nor far the diftance of the ſpace between. 
Both to the city bend: ZEneas ſees, 
1 hrough ſmoaking fields, his haſtening enemges. 
= 1vrnus views the Trojans in array, 

hears th* hing horſes diy neigh. 
Soon had their hoſts in bloody battle join. 
But weſtward to the ſea the ſun declin'd. 
intrench'd before the town, both armies lie : 
While night, with ſable wings, involves the fy. 

—— —— . — — ä — 
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Turrus challenges Mea: to a ſingle combat : articles are 


agreed on, but broken by the Rutuli, . wound 
HEneas : he is miraculouſly cured by Venus, forces Tur- 
nus te a duel, and conc the poem wwith his death. 


HEN Turnus faw the Latins leave the field, 

Their armies broken, and their courage quel d 
Himſelf become the mark of public ſpight, 
His honour queſtion'd for the promis's fight : 
The more he was with vulgar hate opprefs'd, 
The more his fury boil'd within his breaſt : 
He rouz'd his vigour for the late debate; 
And rais'd his haughty ſoul, to meet his fate. 

As when the ſwains the Libyan lion chace, 

He makes a ſour retreat, nor mends his pace: 
Hut if the pointed javelin pierce his de, 
The lordly beaſt returns with double pride: 
He wrenches out the ſteel, he roars for pain 
His ſides he laſhes, and erects his mane : 


The vanquich' d cry ; the victors loudly ſhout ; | 
Tis terror all within}; and laughter all without. 


So Turnus fares ; his eyeballs flaſh with fire, 
Through t.is wide noſtrils clouds of ſmc he expire. 
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with rage, around the court he ran; In theſe ſad accents gave her ſorrow breath: 
At length approach'd the king, and thus began: O Turnus, 1 adjure thee by theſe tears; 
No more excuſes or delays: I ſtand And whate'er price Amata's honour bears 
In arms prepar'd to combat, hand to hand, Within thy breaſt, fince thov' art all my hope, 
This baſe deferter of his native land. My fickly mind's repoſe, my ſinking age*s prop; 


The Trojan, by his word, is bound to take Since on the ſafety of thy life alone 
The ſame conditions which himſelf did make. Depends Latinus, and the Latian throne : 
Renew the truce, the ſolemn rites prepare, Refuſe me not this one. this only prayer, 
And to my ſingle virtue truſt the war. [To waive the combat, and purfue the war. 
The Latians, unconcern'd, ſhall ſee the fight ; Whatever chance attends this ſatal ſtrife, 
This arm, unaided, ſhall aſſert your right: Think it includes in thine Amata's life. 
Then, if my proftrate body preſs the plain, I cannot live a flave ; or ſee my throne 
To him the crown and beauteous bride remain. Uſurp'd by ftrangers, or a Trojan ſon. 

To whom the king ſedately thus reply'd : At this a flood of tears Lavinia ſhed ; 
Brave youth, the more your valour has been try'd, | A crimſon bluſh her beauteous face o er 
The more becomes it us, with due reſpeR, Varying her cheeks by turns with white and red. 
To weigh the chance of war which you neglet. The driving colours, never at a ſtay, 
You want not wealth, or a ſucceſſive throne, Run here and there; and fluſh and fade away. 


Or cities, which your arms have made your own ; [Delightful change ! thus Indian ivory ſhows, 
My town and treaſures are at your command ; Which, with the bordering paint of purple 


And ſtor'd with blooming beauties is my land: glows ; 
Laurentum more than one Lavinia ſees, Or lilies damaſk*d by the neighbouring roſe. 
Unmarry*'d , fair, of noble families. The lover gaz*d, and, burning with defire, 


Now let me ſpeak, and you with patience hear, The more he look d, the more he fed the fire : 
Things which perhaps may grate a lover's car: Revenge, and jealous rage, and ſecret ſp4e, 
But found advice, proceeding from a heart Roll in his breaſt, and rouze him to the fight, 
Sincerely yours, and free from fraudful art. | Then fixing on the queen his ardent eyes, 
The gods, by figns, have manifeſtly ſhown, Firm to his firſt intent, he thus replies: 

Ko prince, Italian born, ſhould heir my throne : , mother, do not, by your tears, prepare 

Oft have our augurs, in prediction Kill'd, Such boding omens, and prejudge the war. 
And oft our prieſts, a forcign ſon reveal'd. Reſolv'd on fight, I am no longer free 

Yet, won by worth, that cannot be withſtood, | To ſhun my death, if heaven my death decree. 
Brib*d by my kindneſs to my kindred blood, Then, turning to the herald, thus purſues ; 


Urg'd by my wife, who would not be deny d, Go, greet the Trojan with ungrateſul news. 

1 promis*'d my Lavinia for your bride : Denounce from me, that when to -morrow's light 
Her from her plighted lord by force I took; Shall gild the heavens, he need not urge the fight: 
All ties of treaties and of honour broke : Ibe Trojan and Rutulian troops no more 

On your account I wag'd an impious war, Shall dye, with mutual blood, the Latian ſhore : 
With what ſucceſs tis needleſs to declare; Our ſingle ſwords the quarrel ſhall decide, 


I and my ſubjects feel; and you have had your | And to the victor be the beauteous bride. 
ſhare. | He ſaid, and ftriding on, with ſpeedy pace 

Twice vanquiſh'd, while in bloody fields we ſtrive, He ſought his courſers of the Thracian race. 

Scarce in our walls we keep our hopes alive: At his approach, they tofs their heads on high; 

The rolling flood runs warm with human gore; And, proudly neighing, promiſe victory. 

The bones of Latians glance the neighbouring ſhore : fires of theſe Orithia ſent from far, 


Why put I got an end to this debate, To grace Pilumnus, when he went ta war. 
Still unreſolv d, and ſtill a flave to fate ? The drifts of Thracian ſnows were ſcarce ſo white, 
If Turnus“ death a laſting peace can give, Nor northern winds in flectneſs match'd their 
Why ſhould not I procure it whilſt you live ? flight. 
Should 1 to doubrful arms your youth betray, ious grooms ſtand ready by his fide ; 
What would my kinſmen the Rutulians ſay ? And ſome with combs their flowing manes di- 
And ſhould you fall in fight, (which heaven de- vice; | 

fend And others ſtroke their cheſts, and gently ſooth J 
How curſe the cauſe, which haſten'd to his end, their pride. ; 


The daughter's lover, and the father's friend? He theath*d his limbs in arms; a temper d maſs 
Weigh in your mind the various chance of war, Of golden metal thoſe, and mountain braſs, 
Pity your parent's age, and eaſe his care. Then to his head his glittering helm he ty'd ; 
Such balmy words he pour d, but all in vain ; And girt his faithful fauchion by his fide. 
The proffer*d medicine, but provok'd the pain. In his ZEtnean forge the god of fire 


The wrathful youth, diſdaining the relief, That fauchion labour'd for the hero's fire : 

With intermitting ſobs, thus vents his grief: Immortal keenneſs on the blade beſtow d, 

Thy care, O beſt of fathers, which you take And plung'd it hifling in the Stygian flood. 

For my concerns, at my defire ſorſake. Propp'd on a pillar, which the ceiling bore, 
Permit me not to languiſh out my days; Was plac*d the lance Auruncan Actor wore ; 
But make the beſt exchange. of life for praiſe. {Which with ſuch force he brandifh'd in his hand, 


This arm, this lance, can well diſpute the prize; The tough aſh trembled like an ofier wand. 
And the blood follows where the weapon flies: Then cry d, O ponderous ſpoil of Actor flain, 


His goddeſs mother is not near, to ſhrowd And never yet by Turnus tofs'd in vain, | 
The flying coward with an empty cloud. Fail not, this day, thy wonted force : but go, 
But now the queen, who fear'd for Turnus life, Sent by this hand, to pierce the Trojan foe : 


And loath'd the hard conditions of the ſtrife, _ me to tear his corſlet from his breaſt, 
Held, him by force ; and, dying in his death, And from that eunuch head, te rend the creſt 
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Þragg'd in the duſt, his frizzled hair to ſoil, 
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Hot from the vexing ir n, and ſmear*d with fragrant 


oil. 

Thus while he raves, from his wide noſtrils flies 
A fiery ſteam, and ſparkles from his eyes: | 
80 fares the '! in his od female's ht; 
Proudly he bel. os, and preludes the fight : 
He tries his got ing horns againſt a tree ; 
And meditates his abſent enemy : 
He puſhes at the winds, he digs the firand 
With his black hoots, and ſpurns the yellow ſand. 

Nor lefs the Trojan, in his Lemnian arms, 
To future fight ls manly courage warms : , 
He whets his fury, and with joy prepares 


Now learn from me. thy near 


To terminate at once the lingering wars. 
To chear his chiefs, and tender fon, relates 
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Nor think my wiſhes want to thy reliet. 
VW tile fortune favour'd, nor heaven's king deny d, 


Tc lend my ſuccour to the Latian fide, 


I ſav*d thy brother, and the finking ſtate ; 


But row he ſtrupgles with unequal fate : | 
And gocs with gods averſe, o'ermatch'd in might, ) 


To meet inevitable death in fight : 


Nor maſt I break the trucc, nor can ſuſtain the fight 


Thou, if thou Car'ſt, thy preſent aid ſupply 
It c becomes a ſiſter's care to try. 

At this the lovely nymph, with grief oppreſs'd, 
Th: ice tore her hair, and beat her comely breaſt. 
To whom Saturnia thus; Thy tears are late: 


{Haſte, ſnatch him, if he can be ſnatch'd, from fate. 
'New tumults kindlc, violate the troce ; 


What heaven had promis'd, and expounds the fates. Who k:ovs what changetul fortune may produce ? 


Then to the Latian king he ſends, to cc aſe 
The rage of arms, and ratiſy the peace. 
The morn, enſuuig nom the mountain's heiglit, 
Had ſcarcely ſpread the ſkies with roſy lig it; 
Th? ethereal courſers, bounding from the ſea, 
From out their la -g noftrits breath'd the day: 
When now the Trojan 2 P utulian guard, 
In friendly labour jolu'd, the lift pre par d. 
geneath the walls, che y mea ſure out h ſpace }J 
Then ſacred alta;s rc, on iods of gial- ; 4 
Where, with rel;viov> ries, tlie common 
the; pla. c. 
In pureſt ve the prieſts their heads attire, 
And living waters bear, and holy tire: 
And o'er the:r linen hoods, and ſhaded hair, 
Long twiſted wreat! ot ſacred vervain wear. 
In order iiſuing tro: the town appears : 
The Latin legion, a1m'd with pointed ſpears ; 
And from the ficids, advancing on a line, 
The Trojan and the Tuſcan forces join: 
Their various arms afford a pleaſing ſight : 
A peaceful o—_ they ſeem, in peace prepar*'d for 
It 
Betwixt the ranks the commanders ride, 
Glittering with gold, and veſts in purple dy d. 
Here. Mneſtheus, author of the Memmian line, 
And there Meſſapus born of ſeed divine. 
The fign is given, and round the liſted ſpace 
Each man in order fills his proper place. 
Reclining on their ample iclds, they ſtand ; 
And fix thei pointed in the ſand. 
Now, ftudiou. of the fight, a numerous throng 
Of either ſ-x promiſcuous, old and young, 
Swarm from the town : by thoſe who reſt behind, 
gates anc walls, ad nouſes tops arc lin'd: 
Mean tim: the queen of heaven beheld the fight, 
With eyes unpleas 3, from Mount Albano's height: 
(Since call'd Albar.o, by ſucceeding fame, 
But then an empty hill, without a name. ) 
She thence ſurvey'd the field. the Trojan powers, 
The Latian ſquadrons, and Laurentine towers. 


Then thus the goddeſs of the kies beſpake, | 


With ſighs and tears, the goddeſs of the lake 
King Turnus ' fiſter, — wo maid, 
Ere to the luſt of lawleſs Jove betray d, 
'd by force, but by the grateful god, 
Now made the Nais of the neighbouring flood. 
A, nymph, the pride of living lakes, ſaid ſhe, 
moſt renown'd, and moſt belov'd by me, 
Long haſt thou known, nor need 1 to record 
a, wanton fallies of my wandering lord: 
T every Latian fair, whom Jove miſled, 
10 mount by ſtealtli. my violated bed, 
o thee alone I grudg'd not iis embrece ; 
t dave 2 part of heaven, ar d an unenv;'d place. 


[ 


Tis not a crimet* attempt what I decree, 


Or if it were, diſcharge the crime on me. 
She ſaid, and, ſailing on the winged wind, 
Lett the fad nymph ſuſpended in her mind. 
And now in pomp the peaceful kings appear : 


Four ſtecds tlie chariot ct Latinus bear: 
| Twelve golden beams around his templ-s play, 


To mark his lincaze from the god ot day. 
I wo ſnowy courfſers 'Turnys* chariot yoke, 
And in his hand two maſſy ſpears he ſhook : 
Then iſſued from the ca i, in arms divine, 
ZEneas, author of the Roman line: 
And by his kde Aſcanius took his place, 
The ſecond hops of Rome's immortal race. 
Adorn'd in white, a reverend prieſt appears; 
And oferings to the flaming altars bears; 
A porket, and a lamb, that never ſuffer'd ſhears. 
Then to the rifing ſun he turns his eyes, 
And ſhews the beaſts defign'd for ſacrifice, 
With fait and meal: with like officious care 
He marks theu forcheads, and he clips their hair. 
Betwixt their horns the purple wine he ſheds, 
With the ſame generous juice the flame he feeds. 
Eneas then unſheath'd his ſhining ſword, 
And thus with pious prayers the gods ador d: 

All- ſecing ſun, and thou Auſonian ſoil, 
For which I have ſuſtain'd ſo long a toil, 
Thou king of heaven, and thou the queen of air, 
(Propitious now, and reconcil d by prayer) 
Thou god of wan, whoſe unreſiited fway 
The labours and events of arms obey ; 
Ye living fountains, and ye running floods, 
Al powers of ocean, all ethercal gods, 
Hear, and bear record: if If:l! in field, 
Or recreant in the fight, to Turnus yield, 
My Trojans ſhall increaſe Evander's town; 
Aſcanĩus ſhall renounce th* Auſonian crown : 
All claims, all queſtions of debate ſhail caſe ; 
Nor he, nor they, with force infrinze the peace. 
But if my juſter arms prevail in fight, 
As fure they ſhall, if 1 divine aright, 
My Trojans ſhall not o'er th' Italians reign : 
Both equal, both uer d, ſhall remain: 
oin'd in their laws, their lands, and their abodes ; 
aſk but altars for my weary gods. 
The care of thoſe religious rites be mine : 
The crown to king Latinus I reſign ; 
His be the ſovereign ſway. Nor will I ſhare 
His power in peace, or his command in war. 
For me, my friends another town ſhall frame, 
ns bleſs the riſing towers, with fair Lavinia's name. 
Thus he. Then, with erected eyes and hands, 
The Latian king betore his altar ſtands. 
By the ſame heaven, ſaid he, and carth, and main, 


| 


i 


And all the powers, ha: all rhe three ceatain ; 
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Whoſe thunder figns the peace, who ſeal: it with his 


no ; 
So let Latona's double offspring hear, 
And doub s · froated Janus what 1 ſwear : 
J touch the ſacred altars, touch the flames, 
And all thoſ. powers atteſt, and ail their names: 
Whatever chance befal on either fide, 
No term of time this union ſhall divide: 
No force, no fortune, ſhall my vows unbind, 
Or ſhake the ſtedfaſt tenour of my mind: 
Not though the circling ſeas ſhould break their bound, 
O'erflow the ſhores, or ſap the ſolid ground; 
Not though the lamps of heaven their ſpheres ſorſake, 
Hurd down, and hiffing ia the nether lake. 
Ev'n as this royal ſceptre (for he bore 
A ſceptre in his hand) ſhall never more 
Shoot out in branches, or renew the birth ; 
An orphan now, cut from the mother carth 
the keen axe, diſhonour'd of its hair, 
And cas d in braſs, for Latian kings to bear). 
When thus in public view the peace was ty*d 
With ſolemn vows, and ſworn on either tide, 
All dues perform'd which holy rites require ; 
The victim beaſts are Nain before the fire: 
The trembling entraiis from their bodies torn, 
And to the fat:en'd flaines in chargers borne. 
Already the Rutulians deem their man 
O'ermatch'd in arms, betore the fight began. 
i Firſt rifing fears are hiſper d through the crowd ; 
Then, gathering ſound, they murmur more aivud. 
Now fide to fide they meaſure with their eyes 
The champions* bulk, their finews, and their ſize: 
The nearer they approach, the more is known 
Th' t diſa vantage of their own. 
Turnus h:nfelf appears in public fight 
Conſcious of tate, defponding of the fight. 
Slowly he moves; and at his altar ſtands 
With eyes dejected, and with trembling hands: 
And, while he mutters undiſtinguiſh'd prayers, 
A livid deadnef> in his cheeks appcars. 
Witt anxious pleaſure Went pn view'd 
Th increaſing fright of the mad multicude ; 
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Their champion's fate with pity they lament ; 

And of the league, fo lately ſworn, icpent. 
Nor fails the godcefs to foment ti rage 

With lying wonders, aad a falſe pre ſage: 

But adds a ſign, which, preſent to their eyes, 

Inſpires new courage, and a glad ſurprizc. 

For, ſudden, in the fiery tracis .yove, 

| Appears in po:np th* imperial bird o: Jove : 

A plump of low he ſpics, that ſwim the lakes; 


And o'er choir heads his founcing pinions ſhakes. 


Then ſtooping on the 1airett of the ti un, 
in his ſtrong talons truſs d a filver ſwan. 
Th' Italians wonder at th unuſual tght ; 
But whule he lags, and lubours in his flight, 


| Be hold the daitard fowl return anew ; 


And with united force the foe purſue : 2 
Clamorous around the royal hawk they fly ; 
And thickening in a cloud, o'crſhade the ſky. 
1 hey cuft, they ſcratch, they croſs their airy courſe ; 
Nor can ti incumber'd bird fuſtain their force : 
But vex'd, not vanquiſh'd, drops the ponderous prey; 
And. lighten'd of his burden, wings his way. 
Th Auſonian bands with thours falute the fight : 
Eager of act:on, and demand the figiit, 
Then king Tolumnius, vers'd in auguis' arts, 
Cries out, and thus nts boatted ſkill .mparts : 
At cengtu *tis granted, what 1 long defir'd : 
ius, this is what my frequeat vows requit'd. 
Ye sos, I rake your omen, and obey . 
Advance, my friends, and charge ; 1 lead the way, 
lueſc are ilic forcign tors, whoſe inzpious band, 
Like that rapac.ous bird, inſeſt our land: 
But ſoon, like him. tucy ſhall be ſorc'd to ſea 
By itrength umted, and forego the prey; 
Your timely fuccou to your courtry bring; 
Haſte to the reſcue, and redecm your king. 
He ſaid : and preſſing ona d, tarough che crew, 
Pois'd in his Eited arm, his lance lic threw. 
ſhe winged weapon, whiſthng in the wind, 
Came driving en, nor miſs d the mark de ſign d. 
At once the cornel ratte in the ſkis ; 
At unce tumultuous thouts and clamours riſe. 
Nine brothers in A goodly band tnere ſtood, 


When their ſhort fighs and thickening ſobs ſhe heard, Born of Azcacian nud wich I uſcan blood: 


And found their ready minds for change prepar*d ; 

Diiſemhling her immortal form, ſhe took 

Camertus* mien, his habit, and his look, 

A chief ot ancient blood: in arms well known 

Was his great tire, and he, his greater fon. 

His ſhape aſſum'd. am.1 the ranks me ran, 

And, burmvuring their fut motions, thus began: 
For ſhare, Ruivlian., can you bear the tight 

Of one expos'd tor all, in fingle fight ? 

Can we, before the face of heaven, confeſs 

Our courage colder, or our numbers leſs ? 

View all the "Trojan hoft, th' Arcadian band, 

And Tuſcan army; count them as they ſtand : 

Undaunted to the battie if we go, 

Scarce every ſecond man will thare a foe. 

*Farnus, tis true, in this unequal ſtriſe 

Shall loſe, with honour, his devoted life : 

Or chanee it rather tor immortal fame, 

Succe*-ding to the gods, from whence he came: 

But you, à HKrvile, and inglorious band, 

For ſoreiꝝn lords ſnall ſow your native land: 

Tho! fut 1 nelc., vour fighting fathers gain'd, 

Which have fo iong their lazy fons ſuſtain'd. 
With, wos like thcfc,, ſhe carry'd her ectign ; 

A rilirg nurn. ur runs along the line. 

Then cv'r. City troops, and Latins, tir'd 

ich tC. vary ferns with new ſouls inſpir'd: 


| Gyl:ppus* ſons : the fatal Javelin gew, 

{ Aim'd at the midmoſt of the iriendly crew. 

A paſſage through the jointed arms is found, 

Juit where the belt was to the body bound, 

Arid ſtruck the geutle youth extended on the 

ground. : 

Then, fir'd with pious rage, the generous train 

Kon mad!y forward to revenge the lain. 

And fore with cager haſte their javelins throw; 

And fome with ſword in hand aſſault the toe. 
The wiſh'd inſult the Latins troops embrace ; 

And meet Their ardour in the raiddle ſpace. 

The Tiojans, Tuſcans, and Arcadian line, 

With equal courage obviate their defign. 

Peace leaves the violated fields; and hate 

Both armies urges to their mutual fate. 

Wich impious haſte their altars are o erturn d, 

The ſacrifice half broil'd, and half-unburn'd, 

Thick ſtorms of ſteel from either army fly, 

And clouds of claſhing darts obſcure the iky : 

Brands from the fire are miſſive weapons made; 

Wick chargers, bowls, and all the prieftly trade. 
tinus, frighted, haſtens from the fray, 

And bears his unregarded gods away. 

Theſe on their horſes vault, thoſe yoke the car 3 

| Tue reſt, with (words on high, run heacleng te 

va. 


ur 
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Meſſapus, eager to conſ.,und the peace, 453 

Spurr'd his hot courſer through the fighting 
refs, 

At king Auleſtes; by his purple known 

A Tuſcan prince, and by his regal crown 

And with 2 ſhock encountering, bore him down. 

Bzckward he fell; and, as his fate deſign'd, 440 

The ruins of an altar were behind : 

In pitching ou his ſhould:rs, and his head, 

Atnmiu the ſcattering fires he lay ſupinely ſpread. 

The beauy ſpear deſcending from above, 

His cuiraſs pierc'd, and through his hody drove. 

Then, with a ſcorntul ſmile, the victor crits; 

The gods have ſound a fitter ſacrifice, 

Greedy of ſpoils, th* Itlians ſtrip the dead 

Of his rich armour ; and uncrow his head. 

Pricſt Chorina us arin'd his better hand, 450 
Frum his oven altar, with a Elazing brand: 

And, as Ebufus with a thundering pace, 
Advenc'd to battle, daih'd it on hi- face : 

Hts briſtty beard ſhines out with ſuducn fires, 
Tie crackling crop a noilom- fc. nt expires 455 
Following the love, ha diz deins curliug crown 
With hi. llt hand; his nher caſt k:m Gown, 
The proſt rate holy with his kee he preſe'd, 
And plung'd hi- holy painar . in lis breaſt. 

While Podulirius, with his i 44rd purſued 460 
Th- ſhepherd Altus through the flying crowd, 
Swiltly he turns, and ain.s a deadly blow, 

Full ou the front „ his urwery foe. 

The broad axe enters with a craſhing ſound, 

And cleaves the chin with ove continued wound: 
arm bicod, and mii.2:cd brains, beſmacar his 

arms around, 

An iron cp his ſtupid eyes oppreſe'd, 

Aud feal'd their heavy lids in cudleſs reſt, 

But good AEncas ruſu'd amid the bands, 

Eure was his head, and nah ed were his hands, 470 

In ſign of truce: then thus he cries aloud, 

What ſudden rage, what new d: fire of blood 

Inflames your alter'd minds? O Trojans, ceaſe 

From imp:ous arms, nor violate the peace. 

By human ſarQions, and by laws divine, 475 

The terms are ali agreed, the wur is mine. 

Diſmiſs your fears, and let the fight enſue; 

This hand alone ſhall right the gods and you: 

Our injur'd altars, and their broken vow, 

To this avenging ſword the faithlefs Turnus owe. 

Thus while he ſpoke, unmindiul of defence, 
A winged arrow firuck the pious prince, | 
But whether from ſome human band it came, 

Or hotile god, is left unknown by fame : 
No humat hand, or hoſtile gd was found, 425 
To boaſt the triu muh of ſo baſe a wound. : 

When 'Turnus ſaw the Trojan quit the plain, 
His chi-ſs diſmay'd, his troops a fainting train ; 
TI” unhop'd event his heighten'd ſoul inigires, 
At once nis arms aud courlers ke requires. 490 
Then, with a lp, Eis lofty chariot gains, 

And wich a ready hand aſumcs the reins. 

He drives impetuous, and Where cer he goes, 
He leaves behind a lane of ſlaughter'd ſocs. 
Theſe his lace reaches, over thoſe he rolls 495 
His repid car, and cruſhes out their fouls : 

In vain the vunquiſh'd iy ; the victor ſends 

The dcad men's weanpnns at their living fri-nds. 

Thus on the banks of Hebrus' free Zing Byod. 
The god of battles, ic his angry n. cod, tec 
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The chariur bore him backward on the plain. 569 
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Claſhing his ſword againſt his brazen ſhie!d, 

Let looſe the reins, aud ſcours along the field: 
Befure the wind his fiery courſers fly, 

Groaus the ſad earth, re ſounds tha rattling ſky. 
Wrath, terror, treaſon, tumult, a ul deſpair, 505% 
Dire ſacs, and defurm'd, ſurround the car; 5 
Friends of the god, and followers of the war. 

With fury not unlike, nor leſs diſdain, 

Fxulting 'Turrus flies along the plain: ' 
His imoking horics, at their utmoſt ſpeed, 510 
He I:ſkes on: and urges o'er the dead 
Theirfetlocl.srun with hlood; and when they bound, 
The gore, aud gathering duſt, arc daſh'd around. 
Th. u yris and Photus, maſters of tlie war, 

He kill'd at hand, but >thilenus alar: 515 
From far the ſors of Imbracu- he flew, 

Glaucus, and Lades, of th. Lycian crew: 

Both taught te ſiglit on foot, in bart“ join'd; 

Or muut the courſer that out-ſtrips the wind. 

Mean time Eumedes, vaunting in thin field, 5 20 
New ſir' d the Trojans, aud their foes repeil'd. 

This fon of Dolton bore his grandſirc's name; 

But emulated more his father's fame, 

His guilful father, ſent 2 nightly ſoy, 

Ine Grecian camp and ericir to deſcry: 525 
Hard euterprize, and well he might require 
Achilles' car, and horſes ſor his hire; 

But, met upon the ſ ont, th* Etolian prince 

In Gtcati: beftow'd a jufter recompence. 

Fierce Furnus view'd the Trojan from afar; 530 
Ard launch'd his javelin ſcom bis lofty car: 
hen lightly kapiag dewn, purſucd the blow, 
Ard, pre fling with Eis foot, his prefirate foe, 
Wrench'd from his feeble hold the ſhining ſword : | 
And plung'd it in the boſom of its lord. 535 
Pull is, id he, the fruit of all thy pains, 
zu raczfvre, at thy length, our Latian plains. 
Thus are miy focs rewarded by my hand, 

Thus muy they build their town, and thus enjoy 
the land. 

Then Daris, Butis, Sybaris, he flew, 540 
Whom o'cr his neck the loundering courſer threw. 
As when loud Burcas, with his bluſtering train, 
Stoops from above, incumbent on the main; 
Where-e'cr he flies, he drives the rack before, | 
And rolls the billows ot, th* /Zgean ſhore : 545 | 
So where reſiſtleſs Turnus takes his courſe : 
he ſcatter'd ſquadrons bend before his force ; 

His creſt of horſes hair is blown behind, 
By adverſe air, and ruftles in the wind. 

This haughty Phegens ſaw with high diſdain, 
And as ths chariwt roll'd «long the plain, 551 
Light from the ground he Icapt, and feiz'd the 

ren. 
hus hung in air, he ſtill retain'd his hold; 
The centers frighted, and their courſe control'd. 
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The lance of Yurnus reach'd him 4 tir hung, 555 | 


And he'd his placd arms; but paſe'd along, 
And only raz'd the kin: he turn'd, and held 
Againtt his threatening foe his ample ſhield; 
Ihen cali'd ter aid: but, while he cry'd in vain, 


He lies revers'd ; the victor king deſcends, 

And Arikes fo juſtly where his helmet ends, 

He lops the head. The Latian field are drunk, 

With fireams that iMue from the bleeding trunk, 
White he triumphs, and while the Trojans vic: 2, 


The vided pringe is forc'd to have the fit 


31. 


440 | 
By hell below, and by that upper 


tod, 
Whoſe thunder figns the peace, who ſeal; it with his 
nol 


* 
So let Latona's double offspring hear, 
And doub s- fronted Janus what I ſwear : 
I touch the ſacred altars, touch the flames, 
And all thoſc powers atteſt, and all their names: 
Whatever chance befal on either fide, 
No term of time this union ſhall divide : 
No force, no fortune, ſhall my vows unbind, 
Or ſhake the ſtedfaſt tenour of my mind: 


Not though the circling ſeas ſhould break their bound, 


O'erflow the ſhores, or ſap the ſolid ground; 


Not though the lamps of heaven their ſpheres ſorſake, 


Hurt'd down, and hiffing in the nether lake. 
Ev*n as this royal ſceptre (for he bore 
A ſceptre in his hand) ſhall never more 
Shoot out in branches, or renew the birth ; 
An orphan now, cut from the mother earth 
the keen axe, diſhonour'd of its hair, 
And cas d in braſs, for Latian kings to bear). 
When thus in public view the peace was ty*d 
With ſolemn — — 7 on either tide, 
All dues perform'd which holy rites require; 
The victim beaſts are ſlain before — : x 
The trembling entraiis from their bodies torn, 
And to the fat:en'd flames in chargers borne. 
„Already the Rutulians deem their man 
O'ermatch'd in arms, betore the fight began. 
j Firſt rifing fears are whiſper'd through the crowd; 
Then, gathering ſound, they murmur more aluud. 
Now fide to fide they meaſure with their eyes 
The champions” bulk, their finews, and their fize : 
The nearer they a the more is known 
Th' t diſa vantage of their own. 
Turnus h imſelf appears in public fight 
Conſcious of tate, defponding of the fight. 
Slowly he moves; and at his altar ſtands 
With eyes dejected, and with trembling hands: 
And, while he mutters undiſtinguiſh'd prayers, 
A livid deadnefs in his cheeks appcars. 
With anxious pleaſure when ſuturna view'd 
Th increaſing fright of the mad multitude ; 
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Their champion's fate with pity they lament ; 
And of the league, ſo lately ſworn, repent. 

Nor fails the godcefs to ſoment the rage 
With lying wonders, and a falſe preſage: 
But adds a ſign, which, preſent to their eyes, 
Inſpires new courage, and a glad ſurprizc. 
For, ſudden, in the fiery tracts .uove, 
Appears in pomp th' imperial bird o: Jove : 
A plump of lowl he fp:s, that ſwim the lakes; 
And oer thcir heads his ſouncing pinions ſhakes. 
Then ſtooping on the 1airett of the train, 
in his ſtrong talons truſs d a filver ſwan. 
T' Italians wonder at th unuſual fight ; 
But whule he lags, and labours in his flight, 
| Be hold the daſtard fowl return anew ; 
And with united force the foe purſue : 
Clamorous around the royal hawk they fly ; 
And thickening in a cloud, o'crſhade the ſky. 
1 hey. cuft, they ſcratch, they croſs their airy courſe ; 
Nor can th* incumber'd bird fuſtain their force : 
But vex'd, not vanquiſh'd, drops the ponderous prey ; 
And, lghtcn'd of his burden, wings his way. 

Th' Auſonian bands with thours falute the fight : 
Eager of act:on, and demand the figut. 
Then king Tolumnius, veis'd in augurs* arts, 
Cries out, and thus his boatted Kill .mparts : 
At icngth 'tis granted, what 1 long defir'd : 
ius, this is what my frequeat vows requit'd. 
Ye gods, I rake your omen, and obey . 
Advance, my friends, and charge ; 1 lead the way, 
lueſc arc ilic forcign foes, whoſe impious band, 
Like that rapacious bird, inſeſt our land: 
But ſoon, like him. tity ſhall be ſorc'd to ſea 
By itrength united, and forego the prey; 
Your timely ſuccoui to your courtry bring; 
Haſte to the reſcue, and redecm your king, 

He ſaid : and preſſing omnwæ d, tarough che crew, 
Pois'd in his ited arm, his lance lie threw. 
Ihe winged weapon, whiſthng in the wind, 
Came driving en, nor miſs d the mark defign'd. 
At once the cornel ratte in the ſkies 3 
At once tumultuous ithouts and clamours riſe. 
Nine brothers in @ goodly band tuere ſtood, 


When their ſhort fighs and thickening ſobs ſhe heard, Born of Azcadian nud wich I uſcan blood: 


And found their ready minds for change prepar*d ; 

Diſſembling her immortal form, ſhe took 

Camertus? mien, his habit, and his look, 

A chief of ancient blood: in arms well known 

Was his great fire, and he, his greater ſon. 

His ſhape aſium'd, am. d the ranks me ran, 

And, bumourine their fut motions, thus began: 
For ſhare, Ruiviien., can you bear the tight 

Of one expos'd tor all, in fingle fight ? 

Can we, before tac face of heaven, confeſs 

Our courage colder, or our numbers leſs ? 

View all the Trojan hott, th* Arcadian band, 

And Tuſcan army ; count them as they ſtand : 

Undaunted to the battie if we go, 

Scarce every ſecond man will thare a foe. 

Furnua, tis true, in this uncqual ftrife 

Ihall loſe, with honour, his devoted liſe: 

Or chanee it rather for immortal fame, 

Succe*ding to the gods, from whence he came: 

But you, @ fervile, and inglorious band, 

For ſoreign lords fhall ſow your native land: 

Tho! fru 1 elde, your fighting fathers gain'd, 

Which have ſo ion their lazy ſons ſuſtain'd. 
Wu. words like theſe, ſhe carry'd her deſign; 

A rilirg raurmur runs along the line. 

Then ev'n the city troops, and Latins, tir'd 

With toC.uls var, ferns with new fouls inſpir'd: 


Gyl:ppus* ſons : the fatal javelin few, 

Aim'd at the midmoſt of the friendly crew. 

A patlage through the jointed arms is ſound, 

Jost where the belt was to the body bound, 

Arid ſtruck the gentle youth extended on the 


| Then, fir'd with pious rage, the generous train 
Run madly forward to revenge the ſlain. 

And ſome with cager haſte their javelins throw ; 
And fome with ſword in hand affault the toe. 

The wiſh'd inſult the Latins troops embrace ; 

And meet Their ardour in the middle ſpace. 

The T10zans, Tuſcans, and Arcadian line, 
With equal courage obviate their defign. 

Peace leaves the violated fields ; and hate 

Both armies urges to their mutual fate. 

With impious haſte their altars are o'erturn'd, 
The ſacrifice half broil'd, and half-unburn'd, 
Thick ſtorms of ſteel from either army fly, 
And clouds of claſhing darts obſcure the ky : 
Brands from the fire are miſſive weapons made; 
With chargers, bowls, and all the prieſtiy trade, 

Latinus, frighted, haſtens from the fray, 

And bears his unregarded gods away. 

Theſe on their horſes vault, thoſe yoke the cat 
| The reſt, with (words on high, rea hieadleng to 

va. 


the 


Meſſapus, eager to conſound the peace, 453 
Spurr'd his hot courſer through the fighting 
preſs, 
At king Auleſtes; by his purple known 
A Tuſcan prince, and by his regal crown ; 
And with 2 ſhock encountering, bore him down. 


Backward he fell; and, as his fate deſign'd, 440 
The ruins of an altar were behind: 

Tt. pitching ou his ſhoulders, and his head, 
Atmia the ſcattering hires he lay ſupinely ſpread. 
The beaiuy fpear deſcending from above, 

His cuiraſs pierc'd, and through his hody drove. 
Then, with a ſcorntul ſmile, the victor crits; 
The gods have ſound a fitter ſacrifice. 
Greedy of ſpoils, th* Italians ſtrip the dead 
Of his rich armour ; and uncrow» his head. 

Pricſt Chorina us arm'd his better hand, 
Frum his own altar, with a klazing brand: 
And, as Ebuſus with a thundering pace, 
Advanc'd to battle, daſh'd it on his fact : 
His briſtly beard ſhines out with ſuducn fires, 
The crackling crop a noiſom: ſcent expires 455 
Following the plow, he ſciz d his curliug crown 
With his I-it hand; his other caſt kim down. 
The proſtrate body with his knees he preſs'd, 
And plung'd his holy poinard in lis breaſt. 

While Podalirius, with his {rd purſued 460 
Th- ſhepherd Altus through the flying crowd, 
Swiltly he turns, and ain:s a deadly blow, 

Full on the front u his urwery foe. 

The broad axe enters with a craſhing ſound, 

And cleaves the chin with one continued wound: 

Warm blood, and mii.2;cd brains, beſmicar his 
arms around. 

An iron cp h:s ſtupid eyes oppreſs'd, 

Aud ſral'd their heavy lids in endleſs reſt, 

But good Ancas ruſh'd amid the bands, 

Bare was his head, and naked were his hands, 470 

In ſign of trace : then thus he cries aloud, 

What ſudden rage, wkat new de fire of blood 

Inflames your alter d minds? O Trojans, ccaſe 

Frum impious arms, nor violate the peace. 

By human ſanctions, and by laws divine, 

The terms are ali agreed, the war is mine. 

Diſmiſs your fears, and let the fight enſuc ; 

This hand alone ſhall right the gods and you : 

Our injur'd altars, and their broken vow, 

Jo this avenging ſword the faithleſs Turnus owe. 

Thus while he ſpoke, unmind:ul of defence, 
A winged arrow ſtruck the pious prince, 5 
But whether from ſome human band it came, 
Or hotile god, is left unknown by fame: 

No humati. hand, or hoſtile god was found, 
To boaſt the triumyb of ſo baſe a wound. 4 

When Turnus ſaw the Trojan quit the plain, 
His chirſs diſmay'd, his troops a fainting train: 
Tl unhop'd event his heighten'd ſoul iuſpires, 
At once his arms and couriers he requires. 490 
Then, with a lap, his lofty chariot gains, 

And with a ready hand aſſumes the reins. 

He drives impetuous, and where-c'er he goes, 
He leaves bchizzd a lane of ſlaughter'd ſocs. 
Theſe his lance reaches, over thoſe he rolls 
His re pid car, and cruſhes out their fouls ; 
In vain the vanquiſh'd Ay; the victor ſends 
The dead men's weapons at their living friends. 

Thus on the banks of Hcbrus' freezing flood 
The god of battles, ic his angry mood, Tec 
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Claſhing his ſword againſt his brazen ſhield, 

Let looſe the reins, aud ſcours along the field: 
Before the wind his fiery courſers fly, 

Groans the ſad earth, re ſuunds th: rattling ſky. 
Wrath, terror, treaſon, tumult, a ul deſpair, 505 
Dire ſacs, and dcfurm'd, ſurround the car; 
Friends of the god, and followers of the war. 5 

With ſury not unlikt, nor leſs diſdain, 
Fxulting 'Turnus flies along the plain : 
His ſmoking horſes, at their utnioſt ſpeed, 
He laſhes on: and urges o'er the dead 
Theirfetlocl.srun with hlood; and when they bound, 
The gore, aud gathering duſt, arc daſh'd around. 
Thin yris and Pholus, maſters of the war, 

He kill'd at hand, but >thclenus afar : 

From far the ſons of Imbracu+ he flew, 
Gluucus, and Lades, of th. Lycian crew: 
Both taught to ſight on foot, in batt! join'd; 
Or mouut the courſcr that out-ſtrips the wind. 

Mean time Eumedes, vaunting in the field, 5 20 
New fir'd the Trojans, and their foes repeil'd. 
This fon of Dolon bore his grandfirc's name; 
But emulated more his father's fame, 

His guilcſul father, ſent 2 nightly ſpy, 

The Grecian camp and order to deſcry: 
Hard enterprize, and well he might require 
Achilles' car, ard horſes ſor his hire; 

But, met upon the ſont, th' Etolian prince 
In death beftow'd a juſtet recompence. 

Fierce Furnus view'd the Trojan from afar; 530 
And launch'd his javelin ſrom his lofty car: 
1hen lizhtly leaping down, purſucd the blow, 
Ard, pre fling with his foot, his preftrate foe, 
Wreiich'd from his feeble hold the ſhining ſword ; 
And plung'd it in the boſom of its lord. 535 
Poul fs, 1-3d he, the fruit of all thy pains, 
and mcufvre, at thy length, our Latian plains. 
Thus are my focs rewarded by my hand, 

Thus may they build their town, and thus enjoy 
the land. 

Then Daris, Butis, Sybaris, he flew, 540 
Whom o'cr his neck the loundering courſer threw. 
As when loud Boreas, with his bluſtering train, 
Stoops from above, incumbent on the main; 
Where-e'cr he flies, he drives the rack before, 
And rolls the billows or: th* Egean ſhore: 545 
So where reſiſtleſs 'Curnus takes his courſe : 
ſhe ſcatter'd ſquadrons bend before his force: 
His creſt of horſes hair is blown behind, 

By adverſe air, and ruſtles in the wind. 
This haughty Phegeus ſaw with high diſdain, 
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And as ths chariot roll'd along the plain, 551 
Light from the ground he Icapt, and ſciz'd the 

re iu. 
hus hung in air, he till retain'd his hold ; 
The confers frighted, and their courſe control'd. 
The Jance of Turnus reach'd him 24 he hung, 555 
And pirrc'd his plarcd arms; hut paſe'd along, 
And only raz'd the ikin ; he turn'd, and held 
Apaintt his threatening foe his ample ſhield; 
Then cali'd for aid; but, while he cry'd in vain, 


| The chariot bore him backward on the plain. $69 


He lies revers'd ; the victor king deſcends, 
And ftrikes fo juſtly where his helmet ends, 
He lops the head. The Latian field are drank, 


| With ſtreams that iſcue from the bleeding trum. 


While he triumphs, and while the Trojans vic! 1, 
The wounded pringe is forc'd to have the fi: 
3 L | 
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Strong Mneſtheus and Achates often try'd, | 
And young Aſcanius weeping by his ſide, 
Conduct him to his tent: ſcarce can he rear 
His limbs from earth, ſu on his ſpcar. 370 
Reſolv'd in mind, regardleſs of the ſmart, 
He tugs with both his hands, and breaks the dart. 
The ſteel remains. No readier way he found 
To draw the weapon, than t' inlarge the wound. 
Eager of fight, impatient of delay, 575 
He begs; and his unwilling friends obey. 

Iipis was at hand to prove his art, 
Whoſe blooming youth ſo fir'd Apollo's heart, 
That for his love he proficr'd to beſtow 


His tutteful harp, and his unert ing bow : 380 
The pious youth, more ſtudious how to ſave 


His aged fire, now ſinking to the grave, 
Preferr'd the power of plants, and filent praiſe 
Of healing arts, before Phabeian bays. 

Prop'd on his lance the penſive hero ſtood, 585 
And heard, ad ſaw unmov d, the mourning crowd. 
The fam'd phyſician tucks his robes around 
With ready hands, and haſtens to the wound. 
With gentle touches he performs his part, 

59c 


This way and that, ſoliciting the dart, 
And exerciſes all his heavenly art. 
All ſoftening ſimples, known of ſovereign uſe, 
He preſſes ovt, 2nd pours their noble juice ; 
Theſe firſt inſus d, to lenify the pain, 

Then to the patron of his art he pray'd ; 

The patron of his art refus'd his aid. 

Meantime the war approaches to the tents : 
The driving duſt proclaims the danger near, 6c0 
And firſt their friends, and then their foes appear; 
Their friends retreat, their foes purſuc the rear. 
The kiſſing ſhafts within the trench alight; 

An undiſtinguiſh'd noiſe aſcend the iky ; 6053 
The ſhouts of theſe who kill, and gruans of choſt 

But now the goddeſs mother, mov'd with grief, 

And picrc'd with pity, haſtens her relief. 

A branch of healing Dittany ſhe brought, 

Rough is the ſtem, which woo!ly lcaves ſurtound; 

The leaves with flowers, the flowers with purple 
crown'd : 

To draw the pointed ſtrel, and eaſe the gricſ. 

This Venus brings, in clouds involv'd ; aud brews 

Th' extracted liquor with ambroſial dews, 616 

Temperirg the mixture with her heavenly hands: 

And pours it ina bowl, already crown'd 

With juice of mcd'c'nal herbs prepar'd to bathe 

The leech, unknowing of ſuperior art, 

Which aids the cure, with this ſoments the par 

And in a moment ceas'd the raging ſmart 

Stanch'd is the blood, and in the bottom and : 

The ſteel, but ſcarcely touch'd with tender hands, 

Moves up, and follows of its ow: accord; 

Lapis firſt perceiv'd the cloſiug wound; 

And firſt the footſtcps of a god he found, 

Arme, arms, he cries, the ſword ond ſhicld prepare, 


He tugs with pincers, but he tugs in vain. 595 
Th' alarm grows hotter, and rhe noiſe augments : 
The camp is filled with terror and affright; 

who dic. 
Which in the Crctan fields with care ſhe ſought: 
Well known to wounded goats; a ſure relicf 
And odorous Panacce : unſcen ſhe ſtar da, 

the wound. 620 
And health and vigour are at once reſtor d. 
And ſend the willing chief, renew'd to war. 631 
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This is no mortal work, no cure of mine, 
Nor art's effect, but done by hands divine: 
Some god our general to the battle ſends ; 
Some god preſerves his life for greater ends. 

The hero arms in haſte : his hands infold 
His thighs with cuiſhes of reſulgent gold: 
Inflam'd to fight, and ruſhing to the ſield, 
That hand ſuſtaining the cœleſtial ſhicld, 
This gripes the lance; and with ſuch vigour fhakes, 
That to the 1eft the beamy weapon quakes. 

Then, with a cloſe embrace, he ſtrain'd his ſon ; 
And, kiſſing through his helmet, thus begun: 
My fon, from my example learn the war, 

In camps to ſuffer, and in fields to dare: 645 
But happier chance than mine atrend thy care ! 
This day my hand thy tender age ſhall ſhield, 
And crown with honours of the conquer d field : 
Thou, when thy riper years ſhall ſend thee forth, 
To toils of war, be mindful of my worth, 650 
Aſſert thy birthright ; and in arms be known, 
For Hector's nephew, and ZEneas' ſon. 

He ſaid ; and, ſtriding, iſſued on the plain; 
Anteus, and Mnettheus, and a numerous train, 
Attend his ſteps : the reſt their weapons take, 655 
And, crowding to the field, the camp forſake. 

A cloud of blinding duſt is raid around; 
Labours bencath their feet the trembling ground. 
Now Turnus, poſted on a hill, from far 
Beheld the progreſs of the moving war : 660 
With him the Latins view'd the cover'd plains; 
And the chill blood ran backward in their veins. 
Juturna ſaw th' advancing troops appear; 
And heard the hoſtile ſound, and fled for ſear. 
Aneas leads; and draws a ſweeping train, 665 
Clos'd in their ranks, and pouring on the plain. 
As when a whirlwind, ruſhing to the ſhore, 
From the mid ocean drives the waves before : 
The painful hind, with heavy heart, foreſees 
The flatted fields, and laughter of the trees; 679 
With ſuch imp tuous rage the prince appears, 
B. fore his doubled ſront; nor leſs deſtruction bears. 
And now both armies ſhock in open field; 
Ofyris is by ſtrong Thymbrzus kill'd. 
Archetivs, Uicns, Epulon, are ſlain 
(All fam'd in arms, and of the Latian train); 
By Gyas, Mneſthcus, and Achates' hand 
The fatal augur falls, by whoſe command 
The truce was broken, and whoſe lance, embrued 
With Trojan blond. th' unhappy fight renew'd. 
Loud ſhouts a1.d clamours rend the liquid ſky ; 
And o'er the field the frighted Latins fly. 
The prince d. ſdains the daſtards to purſue, 
Nor moves to meet in arms the fighting few : 
Furnus alone, amid the duſky plain, 685 
He ſeeks, and to the combat calls in vain. 
Juturna heard, and, ſ.iz'd with mortal fear, 
Forc'd from the beam her brother's chariotcer ; 
Aſſumes his ſhape, his armour, and his mien; 
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And like Metiſcus in his ſ.2t is ſeen. 

As the black ſwallow near the palace plies; 
O'er empty courts, and under arches flies: 
Now hawks alvit, now ſkims along the flood, 
To furniſh her loquacious neſt with food : 
So drives the rapid goddeſs o'er the pluinsz 695 
The ſmoking herſes run with looſen'd reins. 

She ſteers a various courſe among the foes ; 
Now _ now there, her conquering brother 
OWS : 
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Now with a ſtraight, now with a wheeling flight, 
She turns, and bends, but ſhuns the ſingie fight. 


Encas, fir'd with fury, breaks the crowd, 701 
And ſecks his foe, and calls by name aloud : 

He runs within a narrower rivg, and tries 

To ſtop the chariot; but the charict flies. 

If he but gain a glimpſe, Juturna fears, 705 


And far away the Daunian hero bears. 

What ſhould he do? Nor arts nor arms avail ; 
And various cares in vain his mind aſlail ; 
The great Meſſapus thundering through the ficld, 
In his leſt hand two pointed javelins held: 710 
Encountering on the prince, one dart he drew, 
And with unerring aim and utmoſt vigour threw. 
FEneas ſaw it come, and ſtooping low 
Bencath his buckler, ſhunn'd the threatening blow. 
The weapon hiſs d above his head, and tore 715 
The waving plume, which on his helm he wore. 
Forc'd by this hoſtile act, and ſir'd with ſpite, 
That flying Turnus ſtill declin'd the fight; 
The prince, whoſe piety had long tepell'd 
His inborn ardour, now invades the ficld : 
Invokes the powers of violated peace, 
Their rites and injur'd altars to redreſs : 
Then, to his rage abandoning the rein, 

With blood and ſlaughter'd bodies fills the plain. 
What god can tell, what numbers can diſplay. 
The various labours of that ſatal day ? 726 

What chieſs and champions {cll on cither fide, 
In combat flain, or by what deaths they &y'd ? 
Whem Turnus, whom the Trojan hero kili'd: 
Who ſhar'd the fame and fortune of the held? 730 
Jove, could'it thou view, and not avert thy ſighit, 
Two jarring nations join'd in cruel fight, 
Whom leagues of laftiog love ſo ſhurtly ſhall 
unite ! 
FEneas firſt Rutulian Sncro found, 
Whoſe valour made the 'Trojazns quit their ground. 
Eetwixt his ribs the javelin drove ſu jult, 736 
It reacl. d his heart, nor needs a ſecond thruſt. 
Now Turnus, at two bluws, two brethren flew; 
Firſt from his horſe fierce Amicus he threw ; 
Then leaping on the ground, on foct aſſail'd 740 
Diorcs, and in equal fight prevail'd. 
Their lifeleſs trunks he leaves upon the place; 
Their heads, diſtilling gore, his chariot grace. 
Three cold on earth the "Trojan hero threw ; 
Whom without reſpite ac ene charge he flew : 745 
Cerhegus, Tanais, Togus, fell oppreſe'd 
And ſad Onythes, added to the reſt; 
Of Thehan blood, whom Peridia bore. 
Turnus two brothers from the Lycian ſhore, 
And from Apollo's fanc to bertl» ſent, 7c 
OQ'erthrew, nar Phdus could their fate prevent. 
Peaceſul Menætes after theſe he kill'd, 
Who long had ſturn'd the dangers of the fic!d ; 
On Lerna's lake a filent life he led, 
And with his nets and angle earn'd his bread. 
Nor pompous cares, nor palaces he knew, 756 
Bur wiſely from th' infectious world withdrew. 
Poor was his houſe 3 his ſather's painful hand 
Diſcharg'd his rent, and plough'd anuther's land. 
As flames among the lofry woods are tir] n 
On different ſides, and both by winds arc blown, 
The laurels crackle in the ſputtering fire; 
Ihe ſrighted ſylvans from their faades retire : 
Or as two neighbouring torrents ſall from high, 
Rapid they run; the foamy watzzs [ry ; 765 


720 


nn. 


8 
Yo dare beyond the taſk he firit defi, n'd. 
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They roll to ſea, with unreſiſting force, 

And down the rocks precipitate their courſe : 
Not with leſs rage the rival heroes take 

Their different ways; nor leſs deſtruction make. 
With ſpears afar, with ſwords at hand they ſtrike, 
And z:al of flaughter fires their ſouls alike. 771 
Like them, their danntleſs men maintain the field, 
And hearts are picrc'd unknowing how to yield: 
They blow for blow return, and wound for wound; 
And heaps of bodics raiſe the level ground. 775 

Murranus, boaſting of his blood, that ſprings 
From a long royal race of Latin kings, 

Iz by the Trojan from his chariot thrown, 
Cruſh'd with the weight of an unwielding flone: 
Betwixt the whecls he ſell; the whecls that bore 
His living load, his dying body tore. 780 
His ſtartling ſteeds, to ſhun the glittering ſw 
Paw down histrampledlimbs, forgetfulof their! 

Fierce Hillus threaten'd high; and face to face 
Aſſronted Turnus in the middle ſpace : 75 
The prince cncounter'd him in full career, 

And at his temples aim'd the deadly ſpear : 

So ſatally the flying weapon ſped, 

Ihat through Jus brazen helm it pierc'd his head. 
Nor, Ciſſcus, could'ſt thou *ſcape ſrom Turnus hand, 
In vain the ſtrongeſt of the Arcadian band: 

Not to Cupentus could his gods afford 

Avziling aid agaiolt th' ZEncan ſword : 

Which to his naked heart purſucd the courſe : 

Nor could his plated ſhield ſuſtain the force, 795 

Iolus ſell, whom not the Grecian powers, 

Nor great ſubverter of the Trajan towers, 
Weredoum'dto kill, while heaven prolong'd hisdatc: 
But who can paſs the bounds prefix'd by fatc ? 

ln high Lyrneſſus, and, in Troy, he held 3800 
Two palaces, and was from each expell'd: 

Of all the miphty man, the laſt remains 

A little ſpot of foreign earth contains. 

And now both huts their broken troops unite, 
ln equal ranks, and mix in mortal fight. 
derelthus and undaunted Mueſtheus join 
The Trajan, Tuſcan, and Arcadian line: 
Sea-born Mel pus, with Atinas, heads 
Che Latin ſquidronms, and to battle leads, 
They ſtrike, they puſh, they throng the ſcanty 

ſpace ; 810 
Reſulv'd on death, impatient of diſgtace; j 
Aud where one falls, another fills his place. 

The Cyrriou goddeſs now infpires her fon 

Tolceve th* unfiniſh'd fight, and ſtorm the town. 


For, while he rolls his ey.s arcund the plain, 815 


In quct of Turtus, whom he ſceks in vain, 
He views th' unguarded city from afar, 
lu carelels quiet, and feourr of war: 
Occaſion offers, and «xcites his mind, 
; 820 
Reaolv'd, he calls his chieſs ; they leave the fight; 
Attended thus, he takes a neighlouring height: 
Phe crowd-og troops about their general ſtand, 
All under arms, aud wait his high command. 
Then thus the loſty prince: Rear and obty, 825 
Ye Trajan bands, withaut the leaſt delay. 
Jove is with us, and what 1 have decreed 
Requires Gur utmoſt vigour, and our ſperd, 
Your inſtant arms againſt the town prepare; 
The ſource of miſchicf, and the ſcat of wor. 830 
This day the Latian towers, that mate the ſky, 
Shall level with the plain in aſhes lic: 

3 L. 2 
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- And whate'cr tide prevails, is born along. 860 
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The people ſhall be fla ves, unleſs in time 

They kneel for pardon, and repent their crime. 

Twice have our foes ben vanquiſh'd on the plain: 

Then ſhall I wait till Lurnus will be am? 835 

Your force againſt the perjur'd city bend: 

The, e it began, and there the war ſhoil end. 

The peace profan'd our rightful arm> requires, 

Cleanſc the polluted place with purging fires. 840 
He finiſh'd ; and, one ſoul inſpiring all, | 

Form'd in a wedge, the ſoot approach the wall. 

Without the town, an unprovided train 

Of gapi: g, gazing citizens are ſlain. 

Some ſiretrands, others ſcaling ladders bear; 845 

And thoſe they toſs aloft, and theſe they rear ; 

The flames now launch'd, the ſeather'd arrows fly, 

The clouds of miſſive arms obſcure the ſky. 

Advancing to the front the hero ſtands, 

And, itretching out to heaven his pious hands, 850 

Attells the gods, afſcrts his innocence, 

Upbraids with breach of faith th Auſonian prince: 

Declares the royal honour doubly ſtain'd. 

And twice the rites of holy peace proſan'd. 
Difſenting clamours in the town ariſez 855 

Each will be heard, and all at once adviſe. 

One part for peace, and one for war contends : 

Some would exclude their focs, and ſome admit 

their friends. 
The helpleſs king is hurry'd in the throng ; 


Thus, when the ſwain, within a hollow rock, 
Invades the bees with ſuifocating ſmoke, 

They run around, or labour ov their wings, 
Diſus'd to flight; and ſhoot their fleepy t.ngs; 
To ſhun the bitter furnes, in vain they try; 865 
Black vapours, iſſuing from the vent, involve the ſky. 

But fate, and envious fortune, now prepare 
To plunge the Latins in the laſt deſpair. 

The queen, who ſaw the focs invade the town, 
And brands on te ps of burning houſes thrown ; 
Caſt round her eyes, diſtrat«d with her ſear; 
No troops of 'Turnus in the field appear. 

Once more ſhe ſtares abroad, but {till in vain ; 
And then concludes the royal youth is flain. 

Mad with her angniſh, impotent to bear 875 
The mighty gricf, ſhe loathe the vital air. 

She calls herſelf the cauſe of all this ill, 

And ovens the dire eilects of her ungovern'd will: 
$he raves againſt the gods, ſhe beats her breaſt, 
She tcars with both her hands her purple volt; 
Then round a bc2m a running noole ſhe ty'd, 
And, ſaſten'd by the neck, obſccycly dy'd. 

Soon 2s the fatal news by fame was blown, 
And to her dam-s and to her daughter known ; 
The £24 L2vivia rends her yellow hair, 885 
And ruty checks; the reſt her jurrow ſhare : } 
With iſhrie)s the palace rings, and madnels of 

d: ſpair. a \ 
The ſpreading rumours fills the public place; } 
Confuſicn, car, diltra&@.on, aud difcrace, 
And float ham are ſeen in every face, 290 U 
I. atis tears his garments as he goes, | 
Both for bis pub}ic and his private woes : 
Wit! Glth his vererable board beimgars, 
Anf ſerdid duit detornts his Giver hairs, 
And much he l. Lanes the letnels of lis mird, 
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| To break the ſolemu league ſ long defir'd, 


Nor ſiuiſh what his fates, and thoſe of Troy, re- 
quir'd. 

Now Turnus rolls aloof o'er empty plains, 9co 
And here and there {--me ſtraggling foes he gleaus. 
th, flying courſers pl-aſc hin le and leſs, 
Alham'd of ealy fight and cheop ſucceſs. 

Thus half contented, anxious in his mind, 

The diſtant cries come driving in the wind; gog 

Shouts from the walls, tut ſhouts in murmurs 
drown'd ; 

A jarring mixture, and a boding ſound. 

Alas, ſaid he, what mean theſe diſmal cries ? 

What doleful clamours from the town ariſe ? 

Confus'd he ſtops, and backward pulls the reins 2 

She, who the driver's off.ce now ſuſtains, 911 

Replies: Neglect, my lord, theſe new alarms; 

Here fight, and vige the fortune of your arms: 

There want not others to defend the wall: 

If by your rival's hand th Italians fall. 915 

So ſhall your fatal ſword his ſriends oppreſs, 

In honour equal, qual in ſucceſs. 

To this, the prince : O ſiſter (for I knew 
The peace infring'd, proceeded firſt from you,) 
| knew you when you minglcd firſt in fight, 920 
And now in vain you would deceive my fight ; 
Why, goddeſs, this unprofitable care? 

Who ſent you down from heaven, involv'd in air? 

Your ſhare of mortal ſorrows to ſuſtain, 

And ſee your brother bleeding on the plain? g25 

For to what power can Turnus have recourſe, 

Or how reſiſt his ſate's prevailing force ! 

Theſe cyes beheld Murranus bite the ground. 

Mighty the man, and mighty was the wound. 

heard my deareſt friend, with dying breath, 930 

My name invoking to revenge his death : 

Brave Uſens fell with honour on the place; 

To ſhun the ſhameful fight of my diſgrace. 

On earth ſupine, a manly corpſe he lies; 

His veſt and armour are the victor's prize, 935 

Then ſhall 1 fee Laurentum in a flame, 

Which only wanted to compleat my ſhame ? 

How will the Latins hoot their champion's flight; 

How —_— will inſult and point them to the 
icht! 

Is death fo hard to bear? ye gods below, 940 

(Since thoſe above ſo ſmall compaſlion ſhow,) 

Receive afoul unſully'd yet with ſhame, 

Which not blies my great ſorcfathers' name. 

He ſail : and while he ſpoke, with fixing ſpeed 
Came Sages, urging on his ſoamy ſteed; 945 
Fix'd on his wounded {acc a ſhaft he bore, 

And ſecking Turnus ſent his voice before : 
Lurnus, on you, on you alone depends 

Our laſt relief; compaſſionate your friends. 

Like lightning, Gerce Aineas, rolling on, 950 
With arms inveſt, with flames invades the toun: 
Fic braude are tofs'd an high : the winds cuuſpire 
fo drive alory the deluge of the fire : 

Ali eyes are ſix'd on you; your foes rejuice ; 

Ev'u the king traggers, and ſuſpruds his choice. 
Doubts to deliver, or defend the town; 956 
\Whom to rcjec:, or whom to call Eis ſon. 

The qu-en, on wl. oem your utmoſt hopes were 
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Herſelf lubaruing death, has breath'd her laſt. 
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On every ſide ſurrounded by the foe; | 

The more they kill, the gre>ter numbers grow; 

An iron harveſt mounts, and ſtillremains to mow. 

You, far alouf from your unſhaken bands, 965 

Your rolling chariot drive o'er empty ſands. 
Stupid he ſate, his eyes on earth declin'd, 

And various cares revolving in his mind : 

Rage, boiling from the bottom of his breaſt, 

Ard ſorrow, mix'd with ſhame, his ſoul oppreſs'd; 

And conſcious werth lay labouring in his thought : 

And love, by jealouſy, to madneſs wrought. 

By flow degrees his reaſon drove away 

The miſts of paſſion, and reſum'd her ſway. 

Then, riſing on his car, he turn'd his look; 975 

And ſuw the town involv'd in fire and ſmoke. 

A wooden tower with flames already blaz'd, 

Wich his own hands on beams and rafters rais'd : 

And bridges laid above to join the ſpace : 

And wheels below to roll from place to place. 980 

Siſter, the ſates have vanquiſh'd : let us go 

The way which heaven and my hard fortune ſhove. 

The fight is fix'd : nor ſhall the branded name 

Of a baſe coward blot your brother's ſame. 

Death is my choice : but ſuffer me to try 

My force, and vent my rage before I die. 

He ſaid, and, leaping down, without delay, 
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Through crouds of ſcatter ſocs he freed his way. Loud crics and roaring ſounds rebellow through 


Striding, he paſy'd, impetuous as the wind, 
And left the grieving goddeſs far bchind. 
As when a fragment frum a mountain torn 
By raging tempeſts, or by torrents borne, 
Or ſapp'd by time, or looſen'd from the roots, 
Prone through the void the rocky ruin ſhoots, 
Rolling from crag to crag, from ſteep to ſtrep; 995 
Down fink at once, the ſhepherds and their ſheep ; 
Involv'd alike, they ruſh to nether ground, 
Stunn d with the ſhock, they fall, and ſtunn'd from 
earth rebound ; 
So, Turnus, haſting headlong to the town, 
$houldering and ſhoving, bcre the ſquadrons down. 
Still preſſing onward, to the walls he drew, 
Wucte ſhafts, aud ſpears, and darts, —_ 
ous cw; | 
And ſanguine ſtreams the ſlippery ground cmbrue. 
Firſt ſtretchiug out his arm, in ſign of peace, 
He crics aloud, to make the combat ceaſe ; 
Rutulians, hold, and Latin troops retire ; 
The fight is mine, and me the gods require. 
His jutt that 1 ſhould viadicate alone 
The broken truce, or for the breach atone. 
This day ſhall free from wars th' Auſonian fate; 
Or fluiſh my misfortuncs in my fatc. 1011 

Both armics from their bloody work deſiſt; 

And, bearing backward, form a ſpacious liſt. 

The "Trojan hero, who recciv'd from fame 

Tac welcome ſcund, and heatd the champion's name, 
Soon leaves the taken works and mounted walls, 
Greedy of war, where greater glory calls. 

He ſprings to ſight, exulting in his force; 

His jointed armour rattles in the courſe. 

Like Eryx or like Athos, great he ſhows, 1020 
Or father Appeniac, when white with ſuows, 
His head divine, obſcure in cluuds he hides, 

And ſhakes the ſounding forclt on his ſides. 

The nations, over-aw'd, {urceaſe the ſight, 
Immove able their hothcs, fix d their fight; 025 
Er'n Death and: Hi; nor from above they throw 
Their darts, nor drize their batterin Z rams bel. 
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In filent order either army ftands ; 

And drop their ſwores, unknowing, from their 
hands. 1029 

Th' Auſonian king beholds, with wondering ſight, 

Two mighty champions match'd in ſingle fight, 

Born undut climes remote, and brought by ſate, 

With fwords to try their titles to the ate. 

Now, in clos'd field, cach other from afar 
They view; and, ruſhing on, begin the war. 1035 
hey lanch their ſpcars, then hand to hand they 

meet; 
The trembling ſoil reſounds beneath their feet: 
Their bucklers claſh ; thick blows deſcend from 
high, 
And flakcs of fire from their hard helmets fly. 
Courage conſpires with chance; and both engage 
With equal ſurtunes yet, and mutual rage. 1041 

As when two bulls for their ſair female fight, 
In Sila's ſhades, or on Taburnus height; 

With horns adveric they meet: the keeper flies: 
Mute ſtlauds the herd, the heifers roll their eyes, 
And wait th' event; which victor they ſhall bear, 
And who ſhall be the lord, to rule the luſty year: 
With rage of love the jcalous rivals burn, 

And puſh for puſh, and wound for wound return: 
Their dewlaps gor d, their ſides are lav'd in blood: 


the wood : 
Such was the combat in the lifted ground; 
So claſh their ſwords, ard ſo their ſluields reſound. 
Jove ſets the beam; in either ſcale he lays 
The champion's fate, and each exactly weighs. 
On this ſide life, and lucky chance aſcends; 
Loaded with death, that other ſcale deſcends. 


IO5T 


Rais'd on the ſtretch, young Turnus aims a blow, 5 


Full on the helm of his unguarded foe : 1059 
Shrill ſhouts and clamours ring on cither fide ; 


As hopes and fears their panting hearts divide, 


But all in pieces flies the traitor ſword, 

And, in the middle Croke, deſerts his lord. 

Now tis but death, or flight: diſarm'd he flies, 
When in his hand an unknown? hilt he ſpies, 1065 
Fame ſays that Turnus, when his ſteed> he juia'd, 
Hurrying to wir, diſorder'd in his mind, 


"| Snatch'd che firſt weapon which lis haſte could 


find. 
Tas not the fated ſword his father bore; 


But that his charivtecr Metiſcus wore. 1070 


| Tuis, while the Trojans fled, the toughn:efs held; 


But vain againſt the great Vulcanian ſhield. 
The martai-temper'd ſteel deceiv'd his hand: 
The ſhiver'd fragments hone amid the ſand. 
Surpriz'd with fear, he flod along the fi-14 ; 
And now, ſorthtight, and now in orbits, wheels. 
For here the Trojan troops the lift ſurround; 
And chert the pals is clos'd with pool, aud marſ;s 
ground. 
JEneas haſtens, though with heavier pace, 
His wound, f.- newly knit, retards the clace : 
And oft his trenvivng mers their aid refſule, 
Yer preſling ſunt by foot his ſw purſucs. 
Taws, when a frariul frag is cloſed around 
With cruntf.n toils, or in a river found ; 
High on the bank the decp-mouth'd hound ar 
pears; 108; 
Still opening, ſollov-ing ſcill, here; e'er he ſtecrs: 
The perſ dited creature t. un fra, 


| Turus here and there to e his Unibrian for ; 
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Steep is th' aſcent, _—_ 

The purple death is pitch d g the ſtrand 

His eager foe, determin d to the chace, 

Stretch'd at his _——— ground at every pace : 

Now to his beamy he makes his way, 

And now he holds, or thinks he hulds, his prey : 

uſt at the pinch the ſtag ſprings out with fear, 
bites the wind, and fills his ſounding jaws — 
air. 1 
The rocks, the lakes, the meadows ring with a 
"The mortal tumult mounts, and thunders in the 
ſkies. 

Thus flies the Daunian prince: and, flying, blames 

+ His tardy troops: and, calling by their names, 

Demands his truſty ſword. The Trojan threats 

The realm with ruin, and their ancient ſeats 

To lay in aſhes, if they dare ſupply, 

With arms or aid, his vanquiſh'd enemy: 

Thus menacing, he ſtill purſucs the courſe 105 

With vigour, though diminiſh'd of his force. 

Ten times, already, round the liſted place 

One chief had fled, and t' other given the chace : 

No trivial prize is play d; for on the liſe 

Or death of Turnus, now depends the ſtriſe. 1110 
Within the ſpace an olive-tree had ſtood, 


A ſacred ſhade, a venerable wood, 
For vowsto Faunus paid, the Latins guardian god. 
Here hung the veſts, and tablets were engrav'd, 
Of finking mariners from ſhipwreck ſav'd. 1115 
With heedleſs hands the Trojans ſell'd the tree, 
To make the ground inclos'd for combat free. 
Deep in the root, whether by fate, or chance, 
Or erring haſte, the Trojan drove his lance : 
Then ſtoop'd, and tugg'd with force immenſe, to 
free 1120 
Th' incumber'd ſpear from the tenacious tree: 
That whom his fainting limbs purſued in vain, 
His flying weapon might from far attain. 
Confus'd with ſear, bereft with human aid, 
Then Turnus to the gods, and firſt to Faunvs pray d: 
O Faunus pity, and thou mother earth, 1126 
Where l thy foſtcr-ſon receiv'd my birth, 
Hold faſt the ſteel; if my religious hand 
Your plant has honour'd, which your foes profan'd; 
Propitious hear my pious prayer! he ſaid, 1130 
Nor with fucce{slcſs vows invok'd the aid. 
Th'incumbent heto wrench'd and pull'd, andſtrain'd 
But ſtill the ſtubborn earth the ſteel detain'd. 
* took lier time: and, while in vain 
c ſtrove, aſlum'd Mctiſcus' form again: 
And, in that imitated ſhape, reſtor'd 
To the deſpairing prince, his Daunian ſword. 
The queen of love, who, with diſdain and grief, 
Saw the bold nymph afford this prompt relief; 
T” aſſert her offspring with a greater deed, 1149 
From the tough root the lingering weapon freed, 
Once morc erect, the trivial chicks advance ? 
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One truſts the ſword, and one the pointed Jance : 
And both reſulv'd alike, to try their fatal chance. 
Meantime imperial Jove to Juno ſpoke, 1145 
Who from a ſhining cloud beheld the ſhock : © 
What new arreſt, O queen of heaven, is ſent 
Jo ſtop the ſates now, labouring in th' event, 
What further hopes are left thee to purſus? 
Divine AXncas (and thou know'ſt it too) 10h 
Free-door'd to theſe celeſtial ſeats is due. 
What more attempts for 'Uurnus can be made, 
That thus thou lingerett in this lonely (hace ! 
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Is it becoming of the due reſpect, 
And awſul honour of a gud cle, 
A wound unworthy of our ſtate to feel; 
Patient of human hands, and carthly ſteel ? 
Or ſeems it juſt, the Siſter ſhould reſtore 
A ſecond ſword, when one was loſt before, 
And arm a conquer'd wretch againſt his con- 
queror ?* 1160 
For what without thy knowledge and avow, 
Nay, more, thy dictate, durſt Juturna do ? 
At laſt, in deference to my love, forbear 
To lodge within thy ſoul, this anxious care : 
Reclin'd upon my breaſt, thy grief unload ; 
Who ſhould relieve the goddeſs but the god? 
Now, all things to their utmoſt iſſue, tend; 
Puſh'd by the Fates to their appointed end: 
| While leave was giv'n thee, and a lawſul hour 
For vengeance, wrath, and unreſiſted power: 
Toſs d on the ſeas thou could'ſt thy ſoes diſtreſs, 
And driven aſhore, with hoſtile arms oppreſs : 
Deform the royal houſe; and from the fide 
Of the juſt bridegroom, tear the plighted bride : 
Now ceaſe at my command. The thunderer ſaid: 
And with dejected eyes this anſwer Juno made. 
Becauſe your dread decree tao well I knew; 
From 'Turnus and from earth unwilling 1 withdrew, 
Elſe ſhould you not behold me here alone, 
involv'd in empty clouds my friends bemoan ; 
But girt with vengeful flames, in open ſight, 
Engag'd againſt my foes in mortal fight. 
"Tis true, Juturna mingled in the firiſe 


1155 


| By my command, to ſave her brother's life ; 


At leaſt to try: but by the Stygian lake, 
(The moſt religious oath the gods can take) 
With this reſtriction, not to bend the bow, 
Or toſs the ſpear, or trembling dart to throw. 
And now relign'd to your ſuperior might, 
And tir'd with fruitleſs toils, I loath the fight. 
This let me beg (and this no fates withſtand) 
Both for myſelf, and fur your father's land; 
That when the nuptial bed ſhall bind the peace, 
(Which I, fince you ordain, conſent to bleſs) 
The laws of cither nation be the ſame ; 
But let the Latws ill retain their name: 
Speak the ſame language which they ſpoke before; 
Wear the ſame habits which their grandſires wort: 
Call them not Troj ins: periſh the renuwn 
Aud name of Troy with that deteſted town, 12090 
Latium be Latium ſtill; let Alba reign, 
And Rome's immortal majeſty remain. 

Ihen thus the founder of mapkind replies 
(Uuruifled was his front, ſerene his eyes) * 
Can Saturn's iſſue, and hcaven's other heir, 1205 
Such endleſs anger in her boſom bear? 
Fe miſtreſs, and your ſull defires obtain: 
But quench the cholcr you foment in vain. 
From. ancient bl od th' Auſonĩan people ſprung, 
Shall kerp their name, their habit, and the 

tongue. 


Ihe Trojans to their cuſtonis ſhall be ty'd. b 


1185 


1195 


—— 


| will, myſclf, their common rites provide; 
Thenativ.>\all command, the forcigners ſubſide. 
All thall be Latium; Trey without a name: 
And her loſt fons forget from whence they cams. 
From blood ſo mixgd, a pious race ſh ill flow: 
Equal to gods, excclling all below. 

No nation more reſpe& to you ſhall pay, 

Or greater offerings on your altars lay. 
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Juno conſcnts, well pleas'd that her deſires 1220 
Had found ſucceſs, aud from the clouds retires. | 
The peace thus made, the Thunderer next 


What farther ſubterſuge can Turnus find ? 
What empty hopes are harbour'd in his mind ? 
"Tis not thy ſwiftneſs can ſecure thy flight: 


To force the watery goddeſs from the wars. Not with their feet, but hands, the valiant fight. 4 


Deep in the diſmal regions, void of light, 
Three daughters at a birth were born to Night : 
Theſe their brown mother, brooding on her care, 
Indulg'd with windy wings to flit in air; 
With ſerpents girt alike, andcrown'd with hiſhug 
hair. 
in heaven the Dirz call d, and Hill at hand. 
Before the throne of angry Jove they ſtand, 1230 
His miniſters of wrath ; and ready till 
The minds of mortal men with fears to fill : 
When- e er the moody fire, to wreak his hate 
On realms, or towns, deſerving of their fate, 
Hurls down diſeaſes death, and deadly care, 
And terrifies the guilty world with war. 1c36 
One ſiſter-plague of theſe from heaven he ſent, | 
To fright Juturna with a dire portent. 
The peſt comes whirling down : by far more flow} 
Springs the ſwift arrow from the Parthian bew, 
Or Cydon engh ; when traverſing the ſkies, 1241 
And drench'd in poiſonous juice, the ſure deſtruc- 
tian flies. 
With ſuch a ſudden and unſeen a flight, 
Shat through the clouds the daughter of the night. 
Soon as the field inclos'd ſhe had in view, 1245 
And from afar her deſtin'd quarry knew : 
Contracted to the boding bird ſhe turns, 
Which haunts the ruin d piles, and hallow'd uras, 
And beats abont the tombs with nightly wings ; 
Where ſongs obſcene on ſepulchres ſhe ſings. 1250 
Thus leſſen'd in her form, with frightful crics 
The ſury round unhappy Turnus flies, 5 
Flaps on his ſhield, and flutters o'er his eyes. 
A lazy chilneſs crept along his blood, 
Chok'd was his voice, his hair with horror ſtood. 
Juturna from afar beheld her fly, 1256 
And knew th' ill omen, by her ſcreaming cry, 
And ftridour of her wing. Amaz'd with fear, 
Her beautcous breaſt ſhe beat, and rent her lowing 
hair. 
Ah me, ſhe cries, in this unequal ſtrife, 1260 
What can thy ſiſter more to ſave thy life ! 
Weak as | am, can I alas, contend 
In arms, with that incxorable fiend ! 
Now, now, | quit the field! forbear to fright 
My tender ſoul, ye balcful birds of night! 1265 
The laſhing of your wings I know too well: 
The ſounding flight, and funeral ſcreams of hell.) 
Theſe are the gifts you bring ſrom haughty Jove, 
The worthy recompence of raviſh'd love 
Did he ſor this excmpt my life from fate? 1270 
O hard conditions of immortal ſtate ! 
Though born to death, not privileg'd to die, 
But forc'd to bear impos'd eternity ! 
Take back your envious bribes, and let me go 
Companion to my brother's ghoſt below! 1275 
The joys are vaniſh'd : nothing now remains 
Of life inimortal, but im mortal pains. 
What earth will open her devauring womb, 
To reſt a weary goddeſs in the tomb ! 
She drew a length of ſighs; nor more ſhe ſaid, 
in her azure mantle wrap'd her head: 1281 
Then plung'd into her ſtream, with deep deſpair, 
And her laſt ſobs came bubbling up in air. 
Now ſtern ZEneas waves his weighty ſpear 


| 


| 


Againſt his ſoe, and thus upbraids his fear: 1295 


Vary thy ſhape in thouſand forms, and dare 1290 

What ſkill and courage can attempt in war: 

Wiſh for the wings of x wind to mount the ſky ? 

Or hid within the hollow earth to lie. 

The champion ſhook his head, and made a 
ſhort reply : 1294 

No threats of thine my manly mind can move : 

"Tis hoſtile heaven I dread ; and gas > 

He ſaid no more; but, with a ſigh repreſs'd 

The mighty ſorrow in his ſwelling breaſt. 

Then, as he roll'd his troubled eyes around, 

An antique ſtone he ſaw; the common buund 

Of neighbouring ficlds, and barrier of the ground: 

So vaſt, that twelve ſtrong men of modern days 

Th = weight from earth could hardly 


He heav'd it at a lift: and, pois'd on high, 

Ran ſtaggering on, againſt his enemy. 1305 
But ſo diſorder'd, that he ſcarcely knew * 

His way; or what unwieldy weight he threw. 


| His knocking knees are bent beneath the load : 


And ſhivering cold congeals his vital blood. 

The ſtone drops from his arms; and falling ſhort, 

For want of vigour; mocks his vain effort 1317 

And as, when heavy flcep has clos'd the fight, 

The ſickly fancy labours in the night: 

We ſeem to run; and, deſtitute of ſorce. 

Our ſinking limbs ſorſake us in the courſe : 1315 

in vain we heave for breath; in vain we cry : 

The nerves unbrac'd their uſual ſtreogth deny, 5 

And on the tongue the ſaultering accents dic: 

So Turnus far' d, whatever means he try d, 

All ſorce of arms, and points oſ art employ d, 

The fury flew athwart, and made th' endeavour 

void. 1321 

A thouſand various thoughts his ſ»vl confound: 

He ſtar'd about; nor aid nor iſſue found: 

His own men ſlop the pals, and his own walls 

ſurround. 

Once more he pauſes; and looks out again: 1325 

And ſccks the goddeſs chariotecr in vain. 

Trembling, he views the thunderiug chief advance, 

And brandiſhing alofc the deadly lance : 

Amaz'd he cowers beneath his conquering foe, 

Forgets to ward, and waits the coming blow. 1330 

Aſtoniſh'd while he ſtands, and fix'd with fear, 

Aim'd at his ſhield he ſees th' impending ſpear. 
The hero meaſur'd firſt, with narrow view, 5 

The deſtin'd mark: and, riſing as he threw, 5 

With its ſull ſwing the fatal weapon flew. 1335 

Not with leſs rage the rattling thunder falls, 

Or ſtones from battering engines break the walls: 

Swiſt as a whirlwind, from an arm ſo ſtrong, 

The lance drove on ; and bore the death along. 

Nought could his ſeven- ſuld ſnield the prince avail, 

Nor aught beneath his arms the coat of mail; 

It pierc'd chrough all ; and, with a grizly wound, 

Transfix'd his thigh, and doubled him to ground. 

With groans the Latius rend the vaulted fy : 

Words, hills, and valleys, to the voice reply. 1345 
Now low on earth the loſty chief is laid, 

With eyes caſt upwards, and with arms diſplay'd; 

And recreant thus to the proud victor pray'd : 

| know my death deſcrv'd, nor hope to live: 

Uſe what the gods and thy good ſortuue giv. 


— 
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Yet think ; oh think, if mercy may be ſhown, The fatal ſpoils which haughty Turnus tore 


CThou hadſt a father once, and hadſt a ſon) : From dying Pallas, and in triumph wore. 

Pity my fire, now ſinking to the grave; | Then, rœuz'd anew to wrath, he loudly cries 
And for Anchiſes' ſake, old Daunus ſave ! (Flames, while he ſpoke, carue flaſhing from his 
Or, il they vow'd revenge, purſur my death; 1355 tyes ;) 

Give to my friends my body void of breath ! Traitor, doſt thou, de thou to grace pretend, 


Thine is the conqueſt, thine the royal Wife; To his fad foul 2 gratcful offeriiy go; 
Again a yiclded man, tis mean ignoble firife, ) *Tis Palle, Pallas gives tis deadly blow. 
In Ezep ſuſpence the Trojan ſeem'd to ſtand; He rais'd his arm iet; 10d at the word, 


The Latian chicfs have ſeen me beg my liſc; Clail, es thou art, in trophics of my ſricud? 1371 


And, juſt appcat d to ſtrike, repr:{3'd his hand. Deep in his boſom drove tie Hite wrd. 126 
He roil'd his cyrs, and every moment felt Ihe ſtreaming bl diſtain'd hi- s wrouna, 
His manly ſoul with more compaſſion melt. And the diſdainful foul came ruſuiuy t:rouy, a the 
When, caſting down a caſual] glance, he ſpy'd | 2 wound. 


Ibe golden belt that glitter d on his fide : 1365 


12 
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WW" Virgil wrote in the vigour of his age, in plenty and at eaſe, I have 

undertaken to tranſlate in my declining years: firugyling with wants, 
eppreſſed with ſickneſs, curbed in my genius, liable to be miſconſliurd in all 1 write; 
and my judges, if they are not very equitable, already prejudiced aguinſt me, by the 
lying character which has been given them of my morals Yet, flcaly to my prin- 
ciples, and not diſpirited with my afflictions, 1 have, by the bleſſing of God on 
endeavours, overcome all difficulties; and, in ſome meaſure, acquitred myſelf of the 
debt which. I owed the public, when I undertook this work. In the firſt place, 
therefore, I thankfully acknowledge to the Almighty Power, the affiltance he has 
given me in the beginning, the proſecution, and concluſion of my preſent ſtudies, 
which are more happily performed, than I could have promiſed to myſelf, when J 
laboured under ſuch diſcouragements. For, what I have done, imperfe& as it is, for 
want of health and leiſure to correct it, will be judged in after-ages, and poſſibly in 
duc preſent, to be no diſhonour to my native country; whoſe language and poetry 
would be more eſteemed abroad, if they were better underſtood. Somewhat (give me 
leave to ſay) I have added to both of them, in the choice of words, and harmony of 
numbers, which were wanting, eſpecially the laſt, in all our poets, even in thoſe who, 
being endued with genius, yet have not cultivated their mother-tongue with ſufficient 
care; or, relying on the beauty of their thoughts, have judged the ornament of words, 
and ſweetneſs of ſound, unneceſſary. 

am much indebted to Gilbert Dolben, Eſq. the worthy ſon of the late Arch- 
biſhop of York ; who, when I began this work, enriched me with all the ſeveral 
editions of Virgil, and all the commentarics of thoſe editions in Latin: amongſt which, 
I could not but prefer the Dauphine's, as the Jaſt, the ſhorteſt, and the moſt judi- 
cious. Fabrini I had alſo ſent me from Italy; but either he underſtands Virgil but 
very imperfectly. or I have no knowledge of my author. 

Being invited, by that worthy gentleman Sir William Bowyer, to Denham-court, I 
tranſlated the firſt Georgic at his houſe, and the greateſt part of the laſt /Zneid. A 
more friendly entertainment no man ever found. Nor wonder therefore if both 
thoſe verſions ſurpaſs the reſt, and own the ſatisfaction I received in his converſe, 
with whom I had the honour to be bred in Cambridge, and in the ſame College. 
The ſeventh Tneid was made Engliſn at Burleigh, the magnificent. abode of the 
Earl of Exeter: in a village belonging to his family I was born, and under his roof I 
endeavoured to make that Eneid app«-ar in Engliſh with as much luſtre as 1 could: 
though my author has not given the finiſhing ſtrokes cither to it, or to the eleventh, 
as 1 perhaps could prove in both, if I Gurit preſume to criticize my maſter. 

By a letter from William Walih, of Abberly, Eſq. (who has ſo long honoured 
me with his friendſaip, and who, without flattery, is the beit critick of our na- 
tion) I have been informed that his grace the Duke of Shrewſbury has procured 2 
Þ:inted copy of the Paſtorals, Georgics, and fix firſt Eneids, from my book- 
{cller, and has read them in the country, together with my friend. This noble per- 
lon having been pleaſed to g:ve them a commendation, which I preſume not 10 
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inſert ; has made me vain enough to boaſt of ſo t a favour, and to think I have 
ſucceeded beyond my hopes; the character of his excellent judgment, the acuteneſs 
of his wit, and his general knowledge of good letters, being known as well to all the 
world, as the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, his humanity, his eaſiueſs of acceſs, and 
defire of obliging thoſe who ſtand in need of his protection, are known to all who have 
approached him; and to me in particular, who have formerly had the honour of his 
converſation. Whoever has given the world the tranſlation of part of the third Georgic, 
which he calls „ The Power of Love,” has put me to ſufficient pains to make my 
own not inferior to his : as my Lord Roſcommon's Silenus had formerly given me the 
ſame trouble. The moſt ingenious Mr. Addiſon, of Oxford, has alſo been as trou- 
bleſome to me as the other two, and on the ſame account. After his bees, my latter 
ſwarm is ſcarcely worth the hiving. Mr. Cowley's © Praiſe of a Country Life“ is 
excellent; but is rather an imitation of Virgil, than a verſion. That I have reco- 
vered in ſome meaſure the health which I had loſt by too much application to this 
work, is owing, next to God's mercy, to the ſkill and care of Dr. Guibbons and Dr. 
Hobbs, the two ornaments of their profeſſion ; whom I can only pay by this acknow- 
l:dgment. The whole faculty has always been ready to oblige me: and the only one 
of them, who endeavoured to defame me, had it not in his power“. 


Sir Richard Blackmore. 


with a finer flrole of bis pen, brands even the living, 
and perſenates them under dead men's names. 


I have awoided as much as coul poſſibly the berrowed 
learning of marginal notes and illuſtrations, and for 
that reaſon bave tranſlated this ſatire ſomewhat 
largely. And freely own (if it be a fault) that 7 
bave likewiſe umitted moſi of the proper names, be- 
cauſe I thought they would not much cdi, the reader. 
To conclude, if in tuo or three places I have deſert- 
ef all the commentators, it is becauſe they firft 


THE | 
FIRST SATIRE 
or 


ow | 8. GS 3. 8 hs 


THE ARGUMENT, 
The poet gives us firſt a Lind of humorous reaſon for 


bis writing: that, being provolcd by bearing fo 
many ill poets rehearſe their worla, be does bimſe!f 
Juſtice on them, by giving them as bad as they bring. 


deſerted my author, or at leaft have left lim in ſo 
much obſcurity, that too much rem is left for 
gueſſing. 


But, ſince no mon will rank bimfelf wvith ill writers, | TILL fhal!l I hear, and never quit the ſcore, 
it is eaſy to conclude, that if ſuch wwretches could 8 Stunn'd with hoarſe Codrus' Theſeid, oer and 
draw an audience, he thought it no bard matter 4 o'er? ' | 
excel them, and gain a greater eſrem <vith the pub- Shall this man's elegies and t' other's play 

lic, Next be informs us more ovenly, why be Unpuniſh'd murder a long ſummer's day ? 

rather addifts himſelf to ſatire, than any ether kind Huge Telephus, a formidable page, 

of poetry. And bere be diſcovers that it is not fo | Cries vengeance ; and Oreſtes? bulky rage 

much his indignation to ill poets, as to ill men, which | ty ,tisf y'd with margins cloſely writ, 

bas prompted bim to write. He therefore gives us Foams vor the covers, and not finiſh'd yet. 

a ſummary and general view of the wices and follies No man cn take a more familiar note 

regning in bis time. So that this firf fatire 1s the Of hrs 6wn home, than I «ff Vulcan's grot, 
natural ground-work of all the rg. Herein be con- Or Mars his grove, or hollow winds that blow 
fines bimfelf to no one ſubject, out flriles indi- ; From ZEtna's top, or tortur'd ghoſts below, 

ently at all men in bis way: in every following ; know by rote the fam'd expluits of Greece; 
ſatire be bas choſen ſeme particular moral which be The Centaurs' fury, and the golden fleece; 

world inculcate ; and laſhes ſume particular vice or Through the thick ſhades th' eternal ſeribbler 
felly {an art with which our lampoomners are uct | bau's, 

much acquainted}. But our poet being Yefarous o And ſhades the fatues on their pedeſtals, 

reform bis ozon age, but not daring to item it by | The tt and worſt on the fame theme emplays 
an overt-att of naming living priſons, inverghs only | Hie Muſ-, and playurs us with an cqual noiſe. 
ogainſ} theſe ⁊c lo were in famous in the times immes Provok d by theſe incorrigible fools, 

drately preceding bis, whereby be not only gives a | | left declaiming in pedantic ſchools ; 

fair warning to great men, that their memory lies at Where, with men boys, | ſtrove to get renown, 
the mere» of future pocts and biftorians, but alſo, Adviſing Sylla to a private gown, 

Vor. III. 3M ; 
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IU verſiſy in ſpite ; and do my beſt, 
To make az much waſte paper as the reſt. F 
But why 1 lift alofr the Satire's rod, 

Ard tread the path which ſam'd Lucilius trod, 
Attend the cauſes which my Muſe have icd : 
Wen ſapleſe eunuchs mount the marriage-bed, 
V nen raanniſh Mevia. that two handed whore, 
A ſtride on horſe-back hunts che Tuſcan boar, 
When all our lords are hy his wealth outvy'd, 
Whe ie razor on my cullow beard was try d; 

Vi en | bchold che ſpawn of conquer'd Nile, 
Criſpinus, both in bit: h an.) manners vile, 
Pacing iv pomp, with cioak I Tyrian dye, 

Ch. ved cit w-Lay tor needlel(s luxury; 

And huding oft occaſion to be fanu'd, 

Ambition» to produce his lady- hend; 

Charg'c with light ſummer- rings his fingers ſweat, 
Urbie to loppor; a gem of weight ; 

duch ſulſome object mee ting every where, 

"is hard to write, but herder to torbear, 

To view ſo lc: 'd v town, and to refrain, 

What hoops of ire u could my ſpieen contain ! 
Wh-n plcadins Matho, borne abroad for air, 
With his fat paunch fills his new faſhion'd chair, 
Ar, ater him, the wretch in pomp convey'd, 
Wloſe evidence his lord and friend betray d, 
And but the wiſh'd occafioa does attend, | 


But, ſince the world with writing is poſſeſt, 


From the poor nobles the laſt ſpojls to rend, 
Whom ev'n ſpics dread as their ſuperior fiend, 
And bribe with preſents ; or, when preſents fail, 
They ſend their proſtituted wives for bail: 
When night-perſormance holds the place of merit, 
And brown and back the next of kin diſherit ; 
For ſuch good parts are in prefermeut's way, 
The rich old madam never fails to pay 
Her legacics, by nature's ſtandard given, 
One gains an ounce, another gums cleven 2 
A dear bought bargain, all things duly weight'd, 
For which their thrice-coucocted blood is paid. 
With looks as wan, as he who in the brake 
At unawarcs has trod upon a ſnake ; 
Or play'd at Lyous a declaiming prize, 
For which the vanquiſh'd rhetorician dies, 

What indignation boils within my veins, 
When petjur'd guardians, proud with impious 

ins, 

Choak — the firects, too narrow for their trains 
Whoſe wards, by v:ant betray'd, to crimes are led 
Too foul to name, too fulſom to be read 
When he who pill'd his proviace ma the laws, 
And keeps his money, though be loſt his cauſe ; 
His fine begg'd off, comtemns bis infamy, 
Can riſe at twelve, and get him dtunk ere three: 
Enjeys hi» exile, and, condemn'd in vain, 
Leaves thee, prevaibng province, to complain? 

Such willainies ronz'd Horac it to wrath : 
And 'tis mote noble 14 purine lis path, 
'Jhan an vid tale of Diomede repeat, 


Or labovring after Hercules to [weet, 
Or wand tung in the winding maze of Cxctz; 
Or with the winged imith aloſ; to ily, 
Or fluttering perich uith his fool: bey. 

With whet impatience mul? the Muſe behold 
The wit, hy her procurivy huſband fold! 


"EY 


For though the law makes null th' adulterer's deed 

Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed ; 

Who his taught eyes up to the cicling throws, 

And fleeps all over but his wakeful noſe. 

When he dares hope a colonel's command, 

Whoſe courſers kept, ran out his fathcr's land; 

Who yet a ſtripling, Nero's chariot drove, 

Whirl'd o'er the ſtreets, while his vain maſter 

{trove 

With hoaſted art to pleaſe his evnuch-love. 

Would it not make a modeſt author dare 


To draw his table-book within the ſquare, 
And fill with notes, when, lolling at his caſe, 
Mzc-vas-like, the happy rogue he ſees 


| Borne by fix weary'd flaves in (pen view, 


Who cancel'd an old will, and ſrg'd a new: 

Mage wealthy at the ſmall expence of ſigning 

With a wer ſeal, and a freſh interlining ? 

Thr lady, next, requires 1 iaſhing line, 

Who ſquecz'd a toad into her huſband's wine: 

<0 well the faſhionable medicin t rives, 

hat now *tis practis'd v'n by country wives: 

Poiſoning, without regord of ſeme or fear ; 

And ſpotted corpſe are frequent en che bier. 

Wou-d'it thou to hon ours aud pr firmeuts climb? 

Be bold in miſchief, dare ſome 11: lity eri e, 

Which dur geons, death, or baniinment 4 4crves; 

For virtue is but drily prais'd, aud ftarves 

Great men, to great crimes, owe their plate 
emboſt, 

Fair palaces, and furniture of coſt; 

And high commands ; a ſneaking fin is loſt. 

Who can behold that rank old letcher keep 

His ſon's corrupted wife, and hope to ſiecp? 

Or that male-harlot, or that unfledg'd boy, 

Eager to fin, before he can erjoy ? 

If nature could not, anger would indite 

Such woſul ſtuff as I or Shadwell write. 

Count from the time, ſince old Deucalion's boat, 
Kais'd by the fluod, did on Parnaſſus float ; 
Aud, ſcarcely mooring on the cliff, implor'd 
An oracle how man might be reſtor'd; 
When ſoſtcn'd ſtoncs and vital breath enſu'd, 
And virgins naked wcre by lovers view'd; 
V. hat ever ſince that golden age was done, 
What kuman kind deſires, and what they ſhun, 
Rape, paſſions, pleaſures, impotcnce of will, 
Shall this ſatirical collection fill. 

What aye fo large a crop of vices bore, 
Or when was avarice extended more? 
When were the dice with more profuſion thrown! 
The well fill'q fob not empty'd now alone, 
But gameſters for whole patrimonics play; 
lhe ficward brings the derds which muſt convey 
The Joſt cftate : what niart than madnets reign, 
When our. ſhort ſitting many hundreds drains, 
Aud rut enouph is left him to ſupply 
Board-wegrs, or « ſont man's livery ? 

What age ſo many ſunimer-ſcats did ſee ? 
Or which of our furcfatkers far'd fo well, 
As on ſeven diſlies, at a private meal! 
Clicuts of old were feaſtcd; now a poor 
Divided dole is dealt at th' ourward door; 
Which by the hungry rout is ſoon diſpatch'd: 
he paltry iargels, too, ſrverely watch'd, 
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Ere given; and every face obſerv'd with care, 

That no intruding gueſts uſurp a ſhure. 

Known, you receive 2 the crier calls aloud 

Our old nobility of Trojan-blood, 

Who gape awong the crowd for their precari- 
ous 

The prætors, and the tribunes voice is heard; 

The freedman juftles, and will be preſerr'd; 

Firſt come, ſirſt ſerv'd, he cries; and I, in ſpight 

Of your great Lurdſhips, will maintain my right. 

Though born a flave, though my torn ears arc 
bor'd, 

is not the birth, 'tis money makes the Lord. 

The rent of fre Jair houſes | receive; 

What greater honours can the purple give? 

The poor patrician is reduced to keep, 

In melancholy walks, a graſier's ſheep: 

Not Pallus nor Licinius had my treaſure 

Then let the ſacred tribunes wait my leiſure. 

Once a poor rogue, tis true, I trod the ſtreet, 

And trudg d to Rome upon my naked feet : 

Cold is the greateſt God; though yet we ſee 

No temples rais'd to money's majeſty, 

No altars fuming to her power divine, 

Such as to valour, peace, and virtue ſhine, 

And ſaith, and concord : where the ſtork on high 

Scems to ſalute her infant progeny : { 

Preſaging pious love with her auſpicious cry. 

But ſince our knights and ſenators account, 

To what their ſordid begging vails amount, 

Judge what a wretched ſhare the pour attends, 

Whoſe whole ſubſiſtence on thoſe alms depends! 

Their houſhold fire, their raiment, and their food, 

Prevented by thoſe harpics ; when a wood 

Of litters thick beſiege the donor's gate, 

And begging lords and tceming ladies wait 

The promis'd dolc : nay, ſome have learn'd the 
trick 

To beg for abſent perſons; feign them ſick, 

Cloſe mew'd in their ſedans ſor fear of air: 7 

And for their wives produce an empty chair. 

This is my ſpouſc: diſpatch her with her ſhare. 

'Tis Galla: let her ladyſhip but peep : 

No. Sir, tis pity to diſturb her fleep. 

Such fine employmeuts our whole days divide: 

The ſalutations of the morning-tide 

Call up the ſun; thoſe ended, to the hall 

We wait the patron. hear the lawyers bawl; 

Then to the ſtatues; where, amidſt the race 

Of corquering Rome, ſome Arab ſhews his face, 

Inſcrib'd with titles, and pruſanes the place; ; 

Fit to be piſs'd againſt, and ſomewhat more. 

The great man, home-cunduced, ſhuts his door; 

Old clients, weary'd out with ſruitleſs care, 

Diſmiſs their hopes of cating, and deſpair. 

Though much againſt the grain ſorc'd to retire, 

Buy roots for ſupper and provide a fire. 

Meantime his lordſhip lolls within at caſe, 

Pampering his paunch with ſorcign rarities ; 

Both ſea and land are ranſack'd for the ſeaſt ; 

And Eis own gut the ſole invited gueſt. 

Such plate, ſuch tables, diſhes dreſt fo well, 

That whole eſtates are ſwallow'd at a meal, 

Ev'n paraſites are baniſh'd from his board 

{Art once a ſordid and luxurious lord): 
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Prodigious throat, for which whole boars are dreſt 
{A creature ſorm'd to furniſh out a feaſt). 
But preſent puniſhment purſues his maw, 
When furfcitcd and fwell'd, the peacock raw 
He bears into the bath 5 whence want of breath, 
Repletions, apoplex, inteſtate death. 
His fate makes table-talk, divulg'd with ſcorn, 
Aud he, a jeſt, into his grave is born. 
No age can go beyond us; future times 
Can add no farther ro the preſent crimes. 
Our Ions but the ſame things an wiſh and do; 
Vice is at ſtand, and at the higheſt flow, 
Then, Satire, ſpread thy ſails; take all the wind- 
can blow. 
Some may, perh: ps, demand what Muſe can yield 
Sufficient ſtrength for ſuch a ſpacious ficld ? 
From whence can be deriv'd fo large à vein, 
Bold truth to ſpeak, and ſpoken to marntain ? 
When god-like Freedom is ſo far b-:rert 
The noble mind, that ſcarce the name is left:? 
Ere ſcandalum magnatum was begot, 
No matter if the great forgave or not: 
But if that honeſt licence now you rake, a 
If into rogues omnipotent you take, e 
Death is your doom, impal'd upon a take; 
Smear'd o'er with wax, and ſet on blaze, to light 
The ſtreets, and make a dreadful fire by night. 
Shall they whb drench'd three uncles in a draught 
Of poiſonous juice be then in triumph brought, 
Make lanes among the people where they go, 
And, monnted high on down chariots, throw 
Diſdainful glances on the crowd below ? 
Be filent, and beware, if ſuch you ſec; 
'Tis defamation but to ſay, That's he! 
Againſt bold Turnus the great Trojan arm, 
Amidſt their ſtrokes the poet gets no harm: 
Achilles may in «pic verſu be flain, 
And none ot all his myrmidors coraplaia : 
Hylas may drop his pitcher, none will cry; 
Not if he drown himſelf tor company : 
But when Lucilius bran-iifhes his pen, 
And flaſhes in the face of guilty men, 
A cold {wcat ſtands in drops on every part; 
And rage {uccecds to tears, revenge to ſmart : 
Muſe, be advis'd ; 'tis paſt conſiieriwg-time, 
When enter'd once the dangerous liſts of rhime: 
Since none the living villains dare imp'cad, 


Arraigu them in the perſons of the dead. 
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The flory of this ſutire ſpraks itfelf. Umbritius, the 
ſuppoſed friend of Juvenal, and bimſ/lf a prct, bs 
leaving Rome, and retiring to Came, Our author 
accompanies Lim out of town, Before they take 
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leave of each other, Umbritius tells bis friend the 
reaſons uebich oblige bim to lead a private life, in 
an obſcure place. He complains that an honefl man 
cannot get bis bread at Rome: that none but flat- 


' ferers male their fortunes there : that Grecians and 


other forcigners raiſe themſelves by thoſe ſordid arts 
evbich he deſcribes, and ag.1'nfl wwbich be bitterly 
inveighs. He reckons up the ſeveral inconvenicncics 
evhich ariſc from a city-life ; and the many dangers 
which attend it. Upbraids the noblemen with co- 
wetouſneſr, for not rewor ding good poets ; and ar- 
raigns the government for flarving them. The great 
art of this ſatire is particularly ſbown, in common- 


places; and a drawing in as many wices, as could 


naturally fall into the compaſs of it. 


CEE though I am an ancient friend to 
loſe, 
I like the ſolitary ſeat he choſe : 
In quiet Cumz fixing his repoſe : 
Where far from noiſy Rome ſecure he lives, 
And one more citizen to Sibyl gives, 
The road to Bajæ, and that ſoit receſs 
Which all the gods with all their bounty bleſs. 
Though l in Prochyta with greater eaſe 
Could live, than in a ſtreet of palaces. 
What ſcenes ſo deſert, or ſo full of fright, 
As towering houſes tumbling in the night, 
And Rome on fire bcheld by its own blazing 
light ? 
But * than all the clattcring tiles, and worſe 
Than thouſand padders, is the poet's curſe. 
Rogues that in dog · days cannot rhimt ſorbear: 
But without mercy read, and make you hear. 
Now while my friend, juſt ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart; 
He ſtopp'd 2 little at the Conduit-gate, 
Where Numa model'd once the Roman ſtate, 
In mighty councils with his nymph retir'd 
Though now the ſacred ſhade» and ſounts are hir'd 
By baniſh'd Jews, who their whole wealth can lay 
In a ſmall baſket, on a wiſp of hay; 
Yet ſuch our avarice is. that every tree 
Pars for his head; nor flcep it ſeIſ is free : 
No: place, nor p rſons, now : re ſacred held, 
From tneir own grove the Mules are expcll d. 
In.o this lonely vale our ficps we bond, 
I and my ſullen diſcont-nted iriend: 
The marble caves, 206 ayquaducts, we view; 
But how adulterate ow, and diffcrent irom the 
true! 
How nuch more beautcous kad the fountain been 
Eibeluſh'd with ber firi} created green, 
Where cru {at ſtreams through bving tin had run, 
Contented with an urn of native one 
Then thus Umbritius (with an augry frown, 
And looking back ont degencrite town,) 
Since noble arts in Rome have u luppert, 
And rave irt hf 2 d at cuurt, 
No rout riſes trom toe uagratful itage, 
My poverty cncr.afing with my age, 
* Nis time to give wy jut: dain a vent, 
Aud, curſing, Icav- io baſe a goverment. 
Where Daxdaius his borrow'd wings laid by, 
To that obicure retreat I chuſe to fly: 
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While yet few furrows on my face are ſcen, 
While 1 walk upright, an old age is green, 
And Lacheſis has fomewhat left to ſpin. 

Now, now, tis time to quit this curſed place, 
And hide from villains my too honeſt face : 
Here let Arturivs live, and ſuch as he: 

Such manners will with ſuch a town agree, 
Knaves, who in full aſſcmblies have the knack 
Of turning truth to lies, and white to black; 
Can hire large hovies, and oppreſs the poor 

By farm'd exciſe ; can cleanſe the common ſhore ; 
And rent the fiſhery ; can bear the dead; 

And teach their cycs diſſembled tears to ſhed, 

| All _ "a for gain they ſell their very 


Theſe fcllows ſee (what fortune's power can do) 
Were once the minſtrels of a country ſhow : 
Follow'd the prizes through each paltry town, 
By trumpet-checks and bloated faces known, 
But now, grown rich, on drunken holidays, 
At their own coſts exhibit public plays: 
Where, influend by the rabble's bloody well, 
With thumbs bent back, they popularly kill. 
From thence return'd, their ſordid avarice rakes 
In excrements again, ard hires the jakes. 

Why hire they not the town, not every thing, 
Since ſuch as they have fortune in a ſtring ? 
Who, for her pleaſure, can her fools advance; 
And toſa them topmoſt on the wheel of chance. 
What's Rome to me, what buſineſs have 1 there, 
| who can neither lie, nor faiſcly ſwear ? 

Nor praiſe my patron's undeſerving rhymes, 
Nor yet comply with him, nor with his times; 
Unſk:W'd in ſchemes by planets to ſorcſhow, 
Like canting rafcals, how the wars will go: 

I neither will, nor can prognoſticate 

To the young gaping heir, his father's ſate : 
Nor in the entrail: of a toad have pry'd, 

Nor carry'd bawdy preſents to a bride : 

For want of theſe town virtues, thus, alone, 

| go conducted on my way by none; 

Like a dead member from the body rent; 
Maim'd, and unnſeiul to the government. 
Who now us lov'd, Lut he who loves the times, 
Conſcious e cloſe intrigues, and dipt in crimes; 
Labour ing with ſccrets which his boſom burn, 
Yet never muſt to public light return? 

They get reward lone who can betray: 

For k:cping honeſt counicls none will pay. 

He who can Verres, when he will, accuſe, 
Ihe purſe of Verres may at pleaſure uſe : 

Pur kt not all the gold which Tagus hides, 
Aud pays the fea in tributary tides, 

Be bribe ſuffici: ut to corrupt the breaſt ; 

Or violate with dreams thy peaceful reſt. 
Great men with j-alous cyes the friend behold, 
M naſe ſecrecy they purchaſe with their gold. 

| haſte to tell thee, nor ſhall ſhame oppoſe 

V hat confidence our wealthy Romans choſe : 
And whom I mott al.tur : to ſpeak my mind, 

| hate, in Reme, a Grecian town to find : 

To fee the ſcum of Greece tranſplanted here, 
Receiv's like gods, is what 1 cannot bear. 

Nor rec ks alone, but Syrians here abound, 


Obſcene Oroutes, diving under ground, 


; 
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Conveys his wealth to Tyber's hungry ſhores, 

And fattens Italy with foreign whores : 

Hither their crooked harps and cuſtoms come : 

All find receipt in hoſpitable Rome. 

The barbarous harleS crowd the public place: 

Go, fools, and purchaſe an unclean embrace : 

ea mitre court, and the more painted | 
ace. 

Old Romulus, and father Mars, look down, 

Vour herdſman primitive, your homely clown, { 

Is turn'd a beau in a looſe rawdry gown. 

His once unkem'd and horrid locks bchold 

Stilling ſweet vil : his neck inchain'd with gold : 

Aping the ſoreigners in every dreſs; 


Which, bought at greater coſt, becomes him leſs. 


Meantime they wiſcly leave their native land, 
From Sycion, Samos, and from Alaband, 
And Amydon, to Rome they ſwarm in ſhoals : 
So ſweet and eaſy is the gain from fools. 

Poor refugees at firſt, they purchaſe here: 

And, ſoon as denizen'd, they dominecr. 

Grow to the great, a flattering ſervile rout : 
Work themſelves inward, ard their patrons out. 


Quick-witted, brazen-fac'd, with fluent tongues, 


Patient of labours, and diſſembling wrongs. 

Riddle me this, and gueſs him if you can, 

Who bears a nation in a ſingle man: 

A cook, a conjurer, a rhetorician, 

A painter, pedant, a geometrician, { 

A dancer on the ropes, and a phyſician. 

All things the hungry Greek exactly knows: 

Aud tid him go to heaven, to heaven he gocs. 

In ſhort, no Scythian, Moor, or Thracian born, 

But in that rown which arms and arts adorn, 

Shall he be plac'd above me at the board, 

In purple cloath'd, and lulling like a lord ? 

Shall ic before me ſign, whom t' other day 

A ſmail craft veſſel hither did convey ; 

Where ſtow'd with prunes, and rotten figs, he 
lay ? | 


y ? 

How little is the privilege hecome 

Of being born a citizen of Rome ! 

The Greeks get all by ſulſome flatterics ; 
A moſt peculiar broke they have at lies. 
They make à wit of their infipid friend; 
His blobber-lip and beetle-brows commend ; 
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Call for a fire, their winter cloaths they take: 
Begin but you to ſhiver, and they ſhake : 

in froſt and ſnow, if you complain of heat, 

They rub th* unſweating brow, and ſwear they 

ſweat. 

We live not on the ſquare with ſuch as theſe, 

Such are our betters, who can better pleaſe : 

Who day and night are like a looking-glaſs; 

Still ready to reflect their patron's face. 

The pancgyric hand, and lifted eye, 

Prepar'd for fome new piece of flattery. 

Ev'n naſtineſs, occaſtons will afford; 

They praiſe 2 belching, cr well - piſſing lord. 

Beſides, there's nothing ſacred, nothing free 

From bold attempts of their rank letchery. 

Through the whole family their labours run ; 

The daugliter is debauch'd, the wife is won: 0 


Nor ſcapes the bridegroom, or the blooming 
ſon 


if none they find for their lewd purpoſe fit. 
They with the walls and very floors cemmit. 
They ſearch the ſecrets of the houſe, and ſo 
Are GENES there, aud ſcar'd for what they 
now. 
And, now we talk of Grecians, caſt a view 
On what, in ichools, their men of morals do; 
A rigid ſtoick his own pupil flew : 
A friend, againſt a friend of his own cloth, 
Turn'd evidence, aud murder'd on his oath. 
What room is leſt for Romans in a town 
Where Grecians rule, and cloaks control the 
gown ? 
Some Diphilus, or ſome Protogenes, 
Look ſharply out, our ſenators to ſeize 2 
Engroſs them wholly, by their native art, 
And ſear'd no rivals in their bubbie's heart: 
One drop of poifon in my patron's car, 
One flight ſuggeſtion of a ſenſcleſe fear, 
Infus'd with cunning, ſerves to ruin me; 
Diſgrac'd, and baniſh'd from the family. 
In vain forgotten ſervices | boaſt ; 
My long dependance in an hour is loſt : 
Look round the world, what country will appear, 
Where ſriends are left with greater eaſe than here? 
At Rome (nor think me partial to the poor) 
All offices of ours are out of door: 


His long crane-neck and narrow ſhoulders praiſe ; | In vain we riſe, and to the levees run; 


You'd think they were deſcribing Hercules. 
A creaking voice for a :lear treble goes; 


My lord himſelf is up, before, and gone : 
The prætor bids his licturs mend their pace, 


Though harſher than a cock that treads and crows. | Leſt his colleague outſtrip him in the race: 


We can as grofly praiſe ; but, to our grief, 
No flattery but from Grecians gains belief. 
Beſides theſe qualities, we mult agree 
They mimic better on the ſtage than we: 


he childiſh matrons are, long ſince, awake: 
And, for aftronts, the tardy viſits take. 

"Tis frequent, here, to fee a free-born fon 
Ou the left-hand of a rich hireling run; 


"The wife, the whore, the ſhepherdeſs, they play, | Becauſe the wealthy rogue can throw away, 


In ſuch a free, and ſuch a graceful way, 

Trat we believe a very woman ſhown, 

And fancy ſumcthing underneath the gown. 

But not Antiochus, nor Stratocles, 

Ou cars and raviſh'd eyes can only pleaſe: { 
"Fac nation i comp of tuch as thele. 

At! Creece is cue comedian ; laugh, and they 
P<turn it Jouder than an ais cn bray: 

Grieve, and they grieve ; if you weep ſilently, 
There 1eems a filent echo in their eye: 
They cannot mourn like you, but they can cry. 


For half a brace of bouts, a tribune's pay : 
But you, poor ſinner, though you love the vice, 
And, like the whore, demur upon the price: 
And, frighted with the wicked ſum, forbear. 

I'o lend a hand, and help her from the chair. 
| Produce a witneſs of urblemiſh'd liſe, 
Holy as Numa, or as Numa's wife, 
Or him who vid th' unhallow'd flames retire, 
And ſnatch'd the trembling goddeſs from the fire ! 
The queſtion is not put, how far extends 
| His picty, but what he yearly ſpends : 


n 
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Quick to the —— 44 — Fama eats ; 

How gives; didly he treats : 

How — acres feed his ſheep, 

What are his rents? what ſervants does he keep ? 

Th' account is ſoon caſt up; the judges rate 

Our credit in the court by our cſtate. 

Swear by our gods, or thoſe the Greeks adore, 

Thou art as ſure forſworn, as thou art poor: 

The poor muſt gain their bread by perjury; 

And ev'n the gods, that other means deny, 

In conſcience muſt abſolve them, when they lye. 
Add, that the rich have ſtill a gibe in ſtore; 

And will be monſtrous witty on the poor : 

For the torn ſurtout and the tattcr'd veſt, 

The wretch and all his wardrobe are jeſt : 

The greaſy gown, ſully'd with often turning, 

Gives a good hint, to fay, The man's in mourn- 

ing: 

Or if the ſhoe be ript, or patches put, 

He's wounded ! ſce the plaiſter on his foot. 

Want is the ſcorn of every wealthy fool; 

And wit in rags is turn'd to ridicule. 

Pack hence, aud from the cover'd benches riſe, 

(The Maſter of the Ceremonies cries) 

This is no place for you, whoſe ſmall eſtate 

Is not the value of the ſettled rate : 

The ſons of happy punks, the pandar's heir, 

Are privileg'd to fit in triumph there, 

To clap the firſt, and rule the theatre. 

Up to the galleries, for ſhame, retreat; 

For, nm the poor can claim nv 

eat. 

Who ever brought to his rich daughter's bed, 

The man that poll'd but twelve-pence for his head? 

Who ever nam'd a poor man for his heir, 

Or call'd him to aſſiſt the judging-chair ? 

"The poor were wiſe, who, by the rich oppreſs' d, 

Withdrew, and ſought a ſacred place of reſt. 

Once they did well, to free themſelves from ſcorn ; 

But had done better never to return. 

Rarely they riſe by virtue's aid, who lie 

Plung'd in the depth of helpleſs peverty. 

At Rome tis worſe; where houlſe-rent by the 


car, 

And — bellies coſt ſo deviliſh dear; 
And tavern- bills run high for hungry chear. 
To drink or eat in earthen- ware we ſcorn, 
Which cheaply country- cupboards does adorn : 
And coarſe blue hoods on hulidays are worn. 
Some diſtant parts of Italy are known, 
Where none but only dead men wear a gown : 
On theatres of turf, in homely ſtate, 
Old plays they act, old feaſts they celebrate: 
The ſame rude ſong returns upon the crowd, 
And, by tradition, is for wit allow'd. 
The mimic yearly gives the ſame dclights ; 
And in the mother's arms the clowniſh infant 

frights. 
Their habits (undiſtinguiſh'd by degree) 
Are plain aL.ke; the fame ſimplicity, 
Both on the ſtage, and in the pit, you ſce. 
In his white cloak the magiſtrate appears; 
The country-bumkin the ſame livery wears. 
Bur here, attir'd, beyond our purſe we go, 
For uſcleſs ornament and flaunting ſhow ; 
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We take on truſt, in purple robes to ſhine ; 

And, poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. 

This is a common vice, though all things here 

Are fold, and fold unconſcionably dear. 

What will you give that Auſſus may but view 

Your face, and in the crowd diſtinguiſh you; 

May take your incenſe like a gracious God, 

And anſwer only with a civil nod? 

To pleaſe our patrons, in this vicious age, 

We make our entrance by the ſavourite page: 

Shave his firſt down, and when he pulls his hair, 

The conſecrated locks to temples beor : 

Pay tributary cracknels, which he ſclls, 

And, with our offerings, help to raiſe his vails, 
Who fears in country-towns a houſe's fall, 

Or to be caught betwixt a riven wall ? 

But we inhabit a weak city here; 

Which buttreſſes and props bt ſcarcely bear: 

And 'tis the village-maſon's daily calling, 

To keep the world's metropolis from falling, 

To clcanſe the guiters, and the chinrks to cloſe ; 

And, for one nicht, ſecure his lord's repoſe, 

At Cumæ we can flexp quite round the year, 

Nor falls, nor iires, not nightly dangers fear; 

While rolling flames ſom Roman turrets fly, 

And the pale citizens for buckets cry. 

Thy neighbour tas remov'd his wretched ftore 

(Few hauds wii! rid the lumber of the poor) 

Thy own third ſtory {mokes, while thou, ſupine, 

Are drench'd in f:mes of undigeſted wine. 

For if the loweſt floors already burn, 

Cock-loft and garrets ſoon will take the turn. 

Where thy tame pigeons next the tiles were bred, 

Which, in their neſts unſaſe, are timely fled. 
Codrus had but one bed, ſo ſhort to boot, 

That his ſhort wiſe's ſhort legs hung dangling 

out; 

His cupboard's head fix earthen pitchers grac'd, 

Beneath them was his truſty tankard plac'd. 

And, to ſupport this noble plate, there lay 

A bencing Chiron caſt from heneſt clay; 

His few Greek books a rotten cheſt contain'd ; 

Whoſe covers much of mouldineſs complain'd: 

Where mice and rats devour'd poetic bread; 

And with heroic verſe luxuriouſly were fed. 

'Tis true, poor Codrus nothing bed to boaſt, 

And yet poor Codrus all that nothing luſt. 

Begg d naked through the fireets of wealthy Rome; 

And found not one to f-ed, or take him home. 
But if the palace of Arturius burn, 

The nobles change their cloaths, the matrons 

mourn; 
The city-prætor will no pleadings hear; C 


| The very name of fire we hate and ſear : 


And look aghaſt, as if the Gauls were here. 
While yet it burns, th' officious nation flies, 
Some to condyle, and ſome to bring ſupplies ; 
One ſends him marble to rebuild, and one 
With naked ſtatues of the Parian ſtone, 

The work of Polyclete, that ſeem to live ; 
While others images for altars give; 

One books and fkreens, and Pallas to the breaſt ; 
Another bags of gold, and he gives beſt. 
Childleſs Arturius, vaſtly rich before, 

Thus by his loſſes multiplics his ſtore ; 
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guſpe cted for accomplice to the fire, 
That burnt his palace but to build it higher. 

But could you be content to bid adieu 
To the dear play houſe, and the players tos ! 
Sweet country-ſcats are purchas'd every where, 
With lands and gardens, at leſs price than here 5 
You hire a darkſome doghole by the year. 
A ſmall convenience decently prepar'd, 
A ſhallow well that riſcs in your yard, 
That ſpreads his eaſy cryſtal creams around, 
And waters all the pretry ſpot of ground. 
There, love the fork. thy garden cultivate, 
And give thy frugal friends a Pythagorean treat, 
"Tis ſomeu hat to be lord of ſome mall ground 


In which a lizar I may, at leaſt, turn reund. —- 


Which fumes n undigeſted ſcaſts acny ; 

And, with imperſect heat, in languid ſtomachs 
fry. 

What houſe ſecure from noiſe the poor can keep, 

When ev'n the rich can ſ:arce afford to ſleep; 

So dear it colts to purchaſe reſt in Rome; 

And hence the ſources of diſcales come. | 

The drover who his {cilow-drover meets 

In narrow paſſages of winding ſtreets ; 

The waggoners that curſe their ſtanding teams, 

Would wake e' en drowſy Drufius from his dreams. 

And yet the wealthy will not brook delay, 

But ſweep above our heads, and make their way; 

In lofty litters borne, and read and write, 

Or flcep at eaſe : the ſhutters make it night. 

Yet ſtill he reaches, firſt, the public place : 

The preſs before him ſtops the client's pace. 

The crowd that follows cruſh his panting ſides, 

And trip his heels; he walks not, but he rides. 

One elbows him, one juſtles in the ſhoal : 

A raſter breaks his hcad, or chairman's pole: 

Srocking'd with loads of fat town-dirt he hoc 


Tis trequent, here, for want of fleep to die 0 


Aud ſome rogne-ſoldier,with hishob-nail'd ſhoes, 
Indents his legs behind in bloody rows. 

See with what ſmoke our doles we celebrate : 
A hundred gueſts, invited, walk in tate : 
A hundred hungry ſlaves, with their Dutch kit- 

chens, wait. 
Huge pan» the wretches on their heads muſt bear, 
Which ſcarce gigantic Corbulo could rear : 
Yet they muſt walk upright beneath the load: 
Nay, run, and running blow the iparkling flames 
abroad, 
Their coats, from botching newly bought, are torn. 
Unwieldy timber-trees in waggons borne, 
Stretch'd at their length, beyond their carriage lie; 
That nod, and threaten ruin from on high. 
For, ſhould their axle break, its overthrow 
Would cruſhand pound to duſt, the crowd be low: 
Nor * their triends, nor lires tlieit ſons could 
new: | 

Nor limbs, nor bones, nor carcaſs would remain: 
But a maſh'd heap, a hotchpotch of the flain. 
One vaſt 6: ſtruction ; not the ſoul alone, 
But bodic-, like the ſoul, viſibly are flown. 
Meantime, unknowing of their fellows” fate, 
The ſervants waſh the platter, fcour the plate, 
Then blow the fire, with puſting checks, and lay 
The rubbers, and the batioog ſhicets diſplay ; 
And oil them firſt; and cach i: handy in his Way. 
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But he, for whom this buſy care they take, 
Poor ghoſt! is wandering by the Stygian lake: 
Afﬀrighted with the ferryman's grim face; 
New to the horrors of that uncouth place; 


| His paſſage begs with unregarded prayer: 


And wants two farthings to diſcharge his fare. 

Return we to the dangers of the night ; 

And, fürſt. behold our houſes dreadful height: 

From —_— come broken potſherds tumbling} 

wn; 

And leaky ware, from garret windows thrown : 

Well may they break our heads, and mark the 
flinty ſtone. 

'Tis want of ſenſe to ſap abroad too late; 

Unleſs thou firſt haſt ſertled thy eſtate. 

As nany fates attend thy ſteps to meet, 

As there are waking windows in the ſtreet. 

Bleſs the good Gods, and think thy chance is rare 

To have a piſs-pot only for thy ſhare. 

The fcor.C::1y Arunkard, if he does not fight 

B-f re his bed-time, takes no reſt that night. 

Paſting the tediovs hours in greater pain 

Than fern Achilles, when his friend was lain: 

"Tis fo ridicu! us, but fo true withal, 

A bully cannot fl-ep without a brawl : 

Yet, though is youthful Hood be fir'd with wine, 

He wants not uit the danger to decline: 

Is cautious to avoid the coach and fix, 

And on the lacquics will n+ quarrel fix. 

His train of flambeaux, and cirhroider'd coat, 

May privilege my lord to walk ſecure on foot. 

But me, who mutt by moon-light homeward bend, 

Or lighted only with a caudle's cnd, 

Poor me he fights, if that be fighting, where 

He only cudgels, and 1 only tear. 

He Rtands, and bids me ſtaud: I muſt abide; 

For he's the ſtronger, and is drunk beſide. 

Where did you whet your knife to-night, hecries, 
And ſhred the lecks that in your ſtomach riſc ? 
Whoſe windy beans have ſtuſt your guts, and where 
Have your black thumbs been dipt in vinegar ? 
With what companion-cobler have you ſed, 

On old ox-cheeks, or he-goat's tougher head? 

What, are you dumb ? Quick with your anſwer, 
ick, 

Before my ſoot ſalutes vou with a kick. 

Say, in what naſty cellar under ground, 

Or what church · porch, your rogue ſhip may be ſound? 

Anſwer, or anſwer not. tis all the ſawe : 

He lays me on, and makes me bear the blame. 

Before the bar, for beating him you come; 

This is a poor man's liberty in Rome. 

You beg his pardon; happy to retreat 

With ſome rem4ining tecth, to chew your meat. 

Nor is this ali; for when retir*d, you think 
To ſep ſecurely; when the candles wink, 
When every door with igon-chains is barr'd, 
And roarnig taverns are no longer heard; 

The ruſhan robbers by no juſtice aw'd, 

Aud unpaid cut-throat foldicrs, are abroad. 
Thoſe veudi ſouls, who, harden'd in each ill, 
To ſave complaints and perſecution, kill. 


come 
To this vait city, as their native home; 


Chac'd from their woods and bogs, the q 


To Leg al gate, and ſaſely ſkulk in Rene. 
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The forge in fetters only is employ'd ; | 
Our iron- mines cxhauſted and deſtroy d 
In ſhackles; for theſe villains ſcarce allow 


Goads for the teams, and plough-ſhares for the 


gh. 
Oh, W of our anceſtors, 
Beneath the kings and tribunitial powers |! 
One jail did all their criminals reſtrain; 
Which now the walls of Rome can ſcarce contain. 
More | could ſay, more cauſes I could ſhow 

For my departure; but the ſun is low : 

waggoner grows weary of my ſtay ; 
And whips his horſes forwards on their way. 
Farewell; aud when, like me, o'erwhela'd with 

care, 

You to your own Aquinum ſhall repair, 
Ts take a mouthful of ſweet country-air, 
Be mindful of your friend; and ſend me word, 
What joys your fountains and cool ſhades afford: 
Then, to aſſiſt your ſatires, I will come; 
And add new venom when you write of Rome, 


| 


—— 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


This folire, of oli, double length to any of the , i 
a Litter inveftive againſt the fair ſex. Tt is indeed, 
a common-place, from whence all the maderns laue 
mater ieuſly flolen their ſœ peſt railleries. In his other 
fatives, the poet has only glanced on fome particular 
women, and generally ſcourged the men. But this 
be reſerved wholly for the ladies How thry bad 
Nude bim, I know not : but upon the wwhale matter 
be is not to be excuſed for imputing te all, the wices 
of ſome few among fi them. Neuber was it gene- 
woifly done of lim, to attack the weakeſt as well as 
the faireft par: of the creation : neither do I know 
ecbat moral he could reaſonably draw from it. It 
coul4 not be to avoid the wubele ſex, if all bad been 
true which he aliedges againſi them for that bad 
been to put an end to buman-tizd. And to bid ws 
tere of their artifices, is à kind of ſilent acknow- 
ledoment, that they bave more wit than men : which 
tern the ſutire upon us, and particularly upon the 
get; who thereby makes a compliment, where he 
wzcant a libel. If be intended oily to exerciſe bis 
«it, be bas forfeited bis judyment, by mating ile one 
Balf of his readers bis mortal enemics : and, among /' 
tbe men, all th: hufy lovers, by their own experience, 
zv d,ſprove bis accuſations. The awhole world 
H al.uwo this to be the witti,ſi of bis ſatires ; and 
truly be bad need of all bis parts, to maintain with 
fo much wielence ſo uni a charge. T am ſatisfied 
be twill bring but few over te bis einen: and wn 
tbat conſideration chiefly I ventured to tranſlate Ciu. 


Theunb there wwantel not anther reaſon, which was, 
ae 


— 


Wt nc one coſe wwiuld und ae it c of lc, Sir 
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C. S. zwho could have done more right to the anthor, 
after a long delay, at length abſolutely refuſed ſo un- 
grateful an employment : and every one will grant, 
that the wwork mil bave been imperſ:4 and lame, if 
it bad appeared without one of the principal members 
belonging to it. Let the poet therefure L-ar the blame 
of his exon invention; and let me ſatisfy the world, 
that I am not of bis opinion. Whatever bis Roman 
ladies were, the Expliſt are free from all bi. impu- 
tations. Töcy wall read with wonder and or- 
rence the wices of an age, whico was the moſt in fa- 
mous of any on record. They will bleſs themſelves 
when they behold thoſe examples, rea of Domi- 
tian's time : they will give back to antiquity whoſe 
ronſlers it produced: and believe with reaſon, that 
the ſpecies of thoſe wwomen is extiryuiſoed ; or at 
leaſt, that they wwere never here propagated. I may 
fajely therefore proceed to the argument of a ſatire, 
which is no way relating to them an fir obſerve, 
that my author mates their le the moſt her oic of their 
wices : the rel are in a manner but digreſſion. He 
ſeims them over ; but be 4:vells on this auen be 
ſeems to have taken his aft leave of it, on the ſudden 
be returns to it ; it is one branch of it in H'ppia, 
another in Mecſſulina, but lufl is , main body of the 
tree. He begins with this text in the firſt line, and 
takes it up wich intermrijuns to the end of the chaps 
ter. Every vice ts a leader, but that's a ten. The 
fillers, or intermediate parts, are their revenge: 
their contrivances of ſecret crimes ; their arts to hide 
them ; their wit to excuſe them ; and their impu- 
dence to own them, wwhen they can no longer be lept 
ſecret. Then the perſons to 2vhom they are moſt ad- 
dicte ; and on whom they commenly beſtow the laft 
Favours : as ffage players, fiddlers, fonging-beys, 
and fencers. Theſe whe paſs for chafle amongſt 
them, are not really ſo; but only, for their va 
dowries, are rather ſuffered than loved by their own 
buſbands, That they are imperious, dominerring, 
ſeolding wives : ſet up for learnirg and criticiſm in 
poctry ; but are falſe judges. Love to ſprak Greek 
{ xcbieh 4oas then the fuſromable tongue, as the French 
is noww with us). That they plead cauſes at the 
bar, and play prizes at the bear-garden. That 
they are goſſips and nexws-mongers : wrangle with 
their neig bbuurs abroad, and beat their ſervants at 
Lome. That they lie-in for new faces once a month, 
are ſinttiſh with their huſbands in private; ond 
faint and dreſs in public for their levers. That 
they deal with Jetus, diviners, and fortunestellers : ' 
learn the arts of miſcarrying, and barrenneſs. Buy 
children, and produce them for their own. Murder 
their buſhand; ſens, if they fland in their way to bis 
gate ; und male their adulierirs bis beirs. Frum 
bence the poet preceeds to fhexv the occaſion of all theſe 
vices, their original, and bow they were introduced 
in Rome, by peace, Twealth, and luxury. In con- 
cluſion, if wwe vill tale the wyord of our malicious 
autbor, bas women are the general flandirg rule: 
and the good, but ſonic few excepticns to it. 


N Saturn's reign, at Nature's early birth, 
1here was that thing call'd chaſiity on earth; 
When in a narrow cave, their common ſlade, 
[he wy p, the ſhepherds, and their gods were 
4d: 
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When reeds and leaves, and hides of heaſts were) 
ſpread 
By nu denfeatees for their homely bed, 
And moſly pillows rais'd, for the rude huſband's 
head, 
Unlike the niceneſs of our modern dames 
(Aſſected nymphs with uc. affected names): 
The Cynthia's and the Leſbia's of our years, 
Who for a ſparrow's death d. ſſolve in tears. 
1 hoſe firſt unpuliſh'd matrons, big and bold, 
Gave ſuck to infants uf gigantic mold; 
Rough as their ſavage lords who rang'd the wood, 
And, fat with acurus, belch'd their windy food. 
For when the world was buckſome, freſh, and 
oung, 
Her * were undebauch' d, and therefore ſtrong ; 
And whether born iu kindly beds of carth, 
Or itruggling ſrom the tecming oaks to birth, 
Or from what other atoms they begun, 
No fires they had, or, if a fire, the ſun. 
Some thin remains of chaſtity appear'd, 
Ev'n under Jove, hut Jove without a beard ; 
Before the ſcrvile Grecks had learnt to ſwear 
By heads of kings; while yet the bourteous year 
Her common fruits in open plain expos'd, 
Ere thicves were fear'd, or gardens were inclos d. 
At length uneaſy juſtice upwards flew, 
And both the fitters to the ſlars withdrew ; 
From that old zra whoring did begin, 
So venerably ancient is the fin. 
Adulterers next invade the nuptial ſtate, 
And marriage beds creak'd with a foreign weight; 
All other ills did iron times adorn 
But whores and ſilver in one age were born. 
Yet thou, they ſay, for marriage doſt provide: 
ls this an age to buckle with a bride ? 
They ſay thy hair the curling art is taught, 
The wedding-ring perhaps already bought : 
A ſoher man, like thee, to change his life ! 
What fury would poſſeſe thee with a wife! 
Art thou of every other death bereſt, 
No knife, no ratſbane, no kind halter left ? 
(For every nooſe compar'd to her's is cheap): | 
Is there no city-bridge from whence to leap ? 
Would*ſt thou become her drudge, who doſt enjoy 
A. better ſort of bedſellow, thy boy ? 
He keeps thee not awake with nightly brawls, 
Nor with a begg'd reward thy plcaſure palls; 
Nor with inſatiate heavings calls for more, 
When all thy ſpirits were drain'd out before. | 
Bur ſtill Urſidius courts the marriage-bait, 
Longs for a fon, to ſettle his eſtate, 
Aud takes no gifts, though cvery gaping heir 
Would gladly greaſe the rich old batchelor. 
What revolution can appcar ſo ſtrange, 
As ſuch a leacher, ſuch a life to change? 
A rank, notorious whorem aller, to chooſe 
Ts thruſt his neck into the marriage · nouſe? 
He who ſo often in a dreadful fright 
Had in a coffer *ſcap'd the jealous cuckold's fight, 
That he to weClock dotingly betray'd, 
Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid: 
The man's grown mad: to eaſe his frautic pain, 
Run (or the ſurgeon ; breathe the middle vein : 
But let a heifer with gilt horns be led 
To Juno, regen: of the marriage-bed, 
Vor. III. 
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And let him every deity adore, 
If his he bride prove not an arrant whore 
In head and tail, and every other pore. 
On Ceres” ſeaſt reſtrain'd from their delight, 
Few matrons there, but curſe the tedious night 8 
Few whom their fathers dare ſalute, ſuch luſt 
Their kiſſes have, and come with ſuch a guſt. 
With ivy now adorn thy doors, and wed; 
Such is thy bride, and ſuch thy genial bed. 
Think ' ſt thou one man is for one woman meant ? 
She ſooner with one eye would be content. 

And yet 'tis nois'd, a maid did once a 
In ſome ſmall village, though fame ſays not where : 
"Tis poſhble ; but ſure no man ſhe found ; 
"Twas deſert, all, about her father's ground: 
And yet ſome luſtſul god might there make bold, 
Arc Jove and Mars grown impotent and old ? 
Many a fair nymph has in a cave been ſpread, 
And much good love, without a feather-bed, 
Whither would'ſt thou to chuſe a wife reſort, 
The park, the mall, the play-houſe, or the court ? 
Which way ſocver thy adventures fall, 
Secure alike of chaſtity in all. | 

One ſces a dancing-maſter capering high, 
And raves, and piſſes, with pure cxtaſy : 
And one is charm'd with the new opera notes, 
Admires the ſong, but on the ſinger dotes : 
The country lady in the box appears, 
Softly ſhe warbles over all ſhe bears; c 
And ſucks-in paſſion both at cycs and ears. 

The reſt (when now the long vacation's come, 
The noiſy hall and theatres grown dumb) 
Their memories to refreſh, and chear their hearts, 
In borrow'd breeches act the playcrs' parts. 
The poor, that ſ-arce have wherewithal to cat, 
Will pinch, to make the ſingirg-boy a treat. 
The rich, to buy him, will reſuſe no price; 
Aud firetch his quail-pipe, till they crack his 

voice. 

Tragedians, acting love, for luſt are ſought 
(Though but the parrots of a poct's thought). 
The pleading lawyer, though fur counſel us'd, 
in chamber practice often is xcfus d. 
Still thou wilt have a wife, and father heirs 
(The product of concurring theatres). 
Perhaps a fencer did thy brows adorn, 
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And a young ſword man to thy lands is born. 


Thus Hippia loath'd her old patrician lord, 
And leſt him for a brother of the ſword : 
To wondering Pharos with her love ſhe fled, 
To ſhew one monſter more than Afric bred : 
Forgetting houſe aud huſband, leſt behind 
Ev*n children too; ſhe ſails before the wind; 
Falſe to them all, but conſtant to her kind, 
But, ſtranger yet, and harder to conceive, 
She could the play-houſe and the players leave. 
Born of rich parentage, and nicely bred, 
She lodg'd on down, and in a damaſk bed; 
Yet daring not the dangers of the deep, 
On @ hard mattreſs is content to flecp. 


; 


| Ere this, tis true, ſhe did her fame expoſe 2 


But that, great ladies with great caſe can loſe. 


| The tender nymph could the rude ocean bear: 


So much her Juſt was ſtronger than her fear. 
But had ſume honeſt cauſe her paſſage preft, 


The ſmalleſt hardſhip had diſturb'd her breaſt : 
3 N | 


! 
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Fach inconvericnce makes their virtue cold; 
But wom:n-kingd, in ills, is ever bold. 

Were ſhe to follow her own lord to ſea, 

What doubts or ſcruples would ſhe raiſe to ſtay ? 
Her f omach ſick, and her head giddy grows; 
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The tar and pitch are nouſcous to her noſe. 
But in love's voyage nothing can uſſend; 
Women are never ſca-fick with a friend. 
Amidſt the crew, ſhe walks upon the hoard ; 
She eats, ſhe drinks, ſhe handles every cord: 
And if ſhe ſpews, *tis thinking of her lord. 


OY 


Now aſk, for whom her friends and ſame ſh 
loſt ? 

What youth, what beauty, could th' adultcrer | 
boaſt ? 


What was the face, ſor which ſhe could ſuſtain 

To be call'd miſtreſs to ſo baſe a man? 

The gallant, of his days had known the beſt : 

Decp ſcars were ſeen indented on his breaſt ; 

And all his batter'd lin: bs requir'd their ucedſul 
reſt. 

A promontory wen, with pricſly grace, 

Stood high, upon the handle of his face: 

His blear ces ran in gutters to his chin: 

His beard was ſtubble, and his checks were thin. 
Put *twas his fencing did her fancy move : 

*Tis arms, and blood, and cruelty, they love. 
But ſhould he quit his trade, and ſheath his ſword, 
Her lover would begin to be her lord. 

Ibis was a private crime; but you ſhall hear 
What fivits the ſacred brows of monarchs bear: 
Ihe god old flupgard but began to ſnare; 
When from his fide uproſe th* imperial whore : 
She who pr-ferr'd the pleaſures of the night 
To pomps, that are but impotent delight: 
Strode from the palace, with an cager pace, 
Joo cope with a more maſculine cmbract 
Muflicd ſhe march'd, like Juno in a cluud. 

Of all her train but ore poor wench allow'd, 
One whom in ſecret ſervice ſac cauld truſt; 

Ihe rival and compovior of her luſt. 

To the known brothei-koufe ſhe takes her way; 
Apd for a naily rom £1ves Cruble [435 

hat room in which tue tankeſt harlet Ly, 
Frepar'd for fgllt, expecting ly the lic, 

Mich heaving breafts, ard with dcſir u eyes. 
Still as ove Erops, ancthor takes his wave, 
And buTed ii] tucceegs to like diſgrace. 

At length, Wet. fricr iy £4 knefs is expir'd, 
Fn. very ffumpet from Fer cell retir'd, 

de Es behind, and, Logeting at the gate, 

Mh a repinn g f:gh ſubmits to ſate: 

All Cith uicht, and all a fire within, 

3'u's with. the tail, unſated wich the ſin. 

Old C:fſai's led the mode &t mutron ſ-cks; 

he ſteant of hans ſtill kavging on bo checks, 

lu ropy ſmut: thus ſoul, ard thus bedight, 

dhe brings l. iin back the roduct of the night 

Now ſhovid I fing what p.iſ eus they provide; 

Witch el: their trumpery of charms belide ; 

Ar all their arts of death: it would be known 

Luſt is the ſmall. © fin the ſex can own. 


— 


q 


Of every vice, by her own Jurd .renown'd : 


And well ſhe may, the Liought teu thuuland 


's POEMS 
She brought him wherewithal to be cali'd chaſte; 
His tongue is ty'd in golden fetters faſt : 
He fighs, adrres, ard courts her every hour; 
Who would not do as much for ſuch a dower ? 
She writes love letters to the youth in grace; 
Nay, tips the wink be ſore the cuckold's face ; 
and might do more; her portion makes it good; 
Wealth has the privilege of widowh«od. 

Theſe truths with his example you diſprove, 
Who with his wife is monſtrouſly in love: 
Put know him better; for 1 heard him ſwear, 
is net that ſhe's his wife, but that ſhe's fair. 
1% t her but have three wrinkles in her face, 
Let her eves leſſen, and her ſkin unbrace, 
Zum you will hear the ſaugy ſteward ſay, 
Pack up with all yeur trinkets, and awzy 3 
You grow &ftcenfive both at bed and Loard : 
Your betters mvit be had to pleaſe my lord. 

Meantime f;.'s atfolute upon the throne : 
And knovioeg time is precious, luſcs none: 
dhe muſt luve flocks of ſheep, with woul more 

ſine 

Than ſilk, and vineyards of the nobleſt wine: 
Whole droves of pages for her train ſhe craves : 
And ſweeps the priſons for attending ſlaves. 
In ſhort, whatever in her eyes can come, 
Or others have abroad, ſhe wants at kome. 
When winter ſhuts the ſtas, and fleecy ſnows 
Make houſes white, ſhe to the merchant goes; 


| Rich cryſtals of the rock ſhe takes up there, 


Huge agate vaſcs, and old china-ware : 

But is none worthy to be made a wiſe 

In all this town? Suppoſe her free from nit, 
Rich, fair, and fruitiul, of unblemiſh'd life ; 
Chaſle as the Sabines, whoſe prevailing charms 
Pitmt>'d their huſtands, and their br: thers arms: 
Grant her, beſides, of noble blond, that ran 

In ancient veins ere heraldry began: 


| Suppole all theſe, and takt a puct's word, 


A black ſwan is not half ſo rare a bird, 

A wiſe, ſo hung with virtues, ſuch a freight, 
What mortal ſneulders could ſupport the weight! 
{one country-pir!, fcerce to a curtcſty bred, 
Muli IT much rather than Corn ha wed 

She brought ber Lti,ei's trium hs in her train. 
Away with all your Carthagitian Nate, 

Let vanguiſh's Hannibal wwrhout-Coors wait, 
Too burly and too Fig to pats my narrow gate. 
O iran, cries Amphion, ber d thy bw 

Agairft my wile, aud kt my children go: 

Put fullen wan ſhoots at ſons ard mothers too. 
His Niebe and a Bis boys he loſt ; 

V v'n her, who did her uum'rous offspring boaſt, 
Ih thirty p g> at one large litter farrow'd. 

What beauty or what chaſtity can bear 

So pgr:ut a price ? If lately and ſevere, 
She N:1 inſults, aud you muſt ſtill adore; 

rat that the honey's much, the gall is more. 
Upbraided with the virtucs ſhe difplays, 

Seven hours in twelve, you loath the wiſe you 

praile : 

Some ſanlts, though ſmall, intolcrable - 


Ca unis fill. they foy, is guiltlets found 


peurd. 


i, fuperciliens, hacghty, proud, ind vain, 
As fair ard frueh as the low that carry'd 
For what ſo nauſcous and affected too, 
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As thoſe that think th: y due perfe&ion want, 
Who have not learnt to liſp the Grecian cant? 

In Greece their whole accompliſhments they ſeek : 
Their faſhion, breeding, language, mult be Greek: 
But, raw in all that dors to Kume belong, 

They ſcorn to cultivate their mother-tongue. 

In Greck they flatter, all their fears they ſpeak, 
Tell all their ſecrets; nay, they ſcold in Greek : 
Ev'a in the ſcat of love, they uſe that tongue. 
Such affeRtations may become the young; 

But thou, old hag, of threeſcore years and three, 
Is ſhewing of thy parts in Greek for thee ? 

Zan 14 buzz, ! All thoſe tender words 

The momentary trembling Liifs affords, 

The kind ſoſt murmurs of the private ſheets 
Are bawdy, while thou ſpcak' ſt in public ſtreets. 
Thoſe words have fingers ; and their force 1s ſuch, 
They raiſe the dead, aud mount him with a touch. | 
But all provocatives ſrum thee ure vain : 

No blandiſhment the flacke n'd nerve can ftrain. 

If then thy lawſul ſpouſ: thou cauſt nut love, 
What reaſon ſhould thy mind to marriage move ? 
Why ali the charges of thy nuptial ſeaſt, 

Wine and deſſorts, and ſweet-· meats to digeſt ? 
Th' cndowing gold that Luys the dear delight, 
Giv'n for their firſt and only happy night ? 

If thou art thus uxoriguſly inclin” 4. 

To bear thy bondage with a willing mind, 
Prepare thy neck, and put it in the yoke ; 

Bur for no mercy from thy woman look. 

For though, perhaps, ſhe loves with equal fires, 
To abſolute duminion ſhe a{pires; 

oys in the ſpoils, and triumphs o'er thy purſe; 

he better huſband makes the wife the worle. 
Nothing is thinc to give, or {:]!, cx buy, 

All offices of ancient ſrienelſhip dic; 

Nor haſt thou leave to mcke a legacy. 5 
By thy unperious wife thuu art her. ſt ; 

A privilege, to pimns and parders leſt; 

Thy t ſlament's Ler will; where the prefers 

Her ruflians, drudlges, and agultercrs, I 
Adupting all thy rivals fer tl y bers. 

Go drag that ſlave to death: your reaſon, why 
Should the * i nocent be doom' d to die? 
What proufs ? Fur, when man's Nſe is in debate, 
"The judge can ne'cr tov larg deliberate | 
Call'ſt thou that Nlave a nian, the wife ropl es, 
Prov'd, or unprev'd, the crime, the villain dics. 
have the ſovercign power to fave or kill; 
Ard give no other realon but my will 

T1.us the ſue tyraut reigns, till, pleas'd with 

change, 

Her wild affections to new empires range: 
Awther fubjeRt-hugband ſhe delire's, 
Divorc'd from him, ſhe to the ſuit retires, 
While tle laſt wedding ſcall is ſcarcely o'er, 
And garlands hang yet greet upun the door. 
So ſtill the reckonivg rifes; and appears, 
In total ſum, eight huſbands in Eve years, 
The title fer a tomb- ſtot e might be ſit; 
Puc that it would too commonly be writ. 

Her mother hving, hope no quict dy; 
£Þ-: ſhar pens her, inftruds her how to Bea 6 
Her huſband bare, and then divides the grey- 


She takes love · letters. with a crafty ſmile, 


8 


9 


And, in her daughter's anſwer, mend. the fiyle. 


In vain the huſband ſets his watchſul (ics; 
She cheats their cunning, or ſhe bribes their eyes. 
The — s call'd ; the daughter, taught the 
t 
Pretends to faint ; and in full healch is fick. 
The panting ſtallion, at the cloſct-door, 
Hears the conſult, aud wiſhes it were o'er. 
Canſt thou, in reaſon, hope, a bawd fo known, 
Should teach her other manners than her own ? 
Her intereſt is in all th' advice ſhe gives: 
Tis on the daughter's rents the mother lives. 

Ns cauſe is try'd at the litigious Lar, 
But women plaintiffs or defendants are, 
{ They form the proceſs, all the brieſs they write; 
The topics furviſh, and the plcas indite ; 

And teach the tuothleſs lawycr how to bite. 
They turn viragos too; the wreſtler's toil 
They try, and ſmear their naked limbs with oil: 
Againſt the pot their wicker ſhiclds thcy cruſh, 

Fiuuriſh rhe ſword, and at the flaſtron puſh. 
Of every exerciſe the manniſh crew 
Fulfils the parts, and oft excels us too; 
Prepar'd nut only in fcign'd fights t' engage, 
But rout the gladiators on th: ſtage. 

What ſenſe of ſhame in ſuch a breaſt can lie, 
Inur'd to arms, and ber own ſex to fly? 

Yet to be wholly man ſhe would diſclaim ; 
To quit her tenſuld pleaſure at the game, 

For frothy praiſcs aud an empty name. 

Oh v hat a decent fight tis to behold 

All thy wilc's magazine by auction ſold ! 

The belt, the cruſted plume, the ſeveral ſuits 
Of armour, and the Spaniſh lcather-boors ! 
Yet theſe are they, that cannot bear the heat 
Of figur'd ifilks, and under ſarcenet ſweat. 
Teheld the ftrutting Amazonian whore, 

She ſtands in guard with her right-fout before 2 


Her coats tuck d up; and all her motions juſt, 
| She ftamps, and then crics hah! at every thruſt 


; 


i The ghoſts of ancient Romans, fl. auld they riſe, 


Would grin tc ſee their Caughte:s play a prize. 
Beſides, what er.dlefs brawls by wives arc bred ; 
1 ke curtain-l-Aluze makes a mournſul bed. 
"Then, when ſac has thee ſure within the ſhzets, 
H:r cry b-gins, and the wu. day repeats, 

Cen ſcious of cri:nes hurl if. fie rvizes firſt ; 
Thy ſervants are accus'd ; 
She aQs the Jah. ws, and at will ſhe cries : 

For wi mens? tears are but the tweat of eyes. 

Por cuckeld-fool, thou think ther love ſincere, 
Aud ful”: berween het lips the falling tar: 

Eut ſearch her cabinut, and ti u halt fi 
Fach tr there wich love epiitles bn 4 
dus free her tak: n in a che em tract, 
Ae you world thick fo manifcft a caſe, 


| 


A 


vo 


No 1iheotoric could difcud, no impudence out- 


face ; 


* 
4 


tl.y whore is cutſi; 


And yet, cvin then, ſte crics, the marriuge- vc 
A me r:tol r: ſervation muſt allow ; 

Ano thire's 2 filme bargain fl imp'y'd. 

The parties fond be read on cither fide 2 
And buth ny ſoi dle prevate n. ede provide. 


t 
) 
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Though men yourſelves, and women us you call, 


Vet homo is a common name for all. 

There's nothing bolder than a woman caught; 

Guilt gives them courage to maintain their fault. 

You aſk from whence proceed theſe monilrous 

crimes ? 

Once poor, and therefore chaſte, in former times, 

Our matrons were : no luxury found room 

In low-rooft houſes, and bare walls of lome ; 

Their hands with labour harden d while twas 
light, 

A frugal fleep ſapply'd the quiet night, 

Whale pinch'd with want, their hunger held them 
ſtraight ; 

When Hannibal was hovering at the gate: 

But wanton now and lolling at our cafe, 

We ſuffer all th; inveterate ills of peace, 

And waſtcful riot, whoſe deſtructi ve charms ; 

Revenge the vanquiſh'd world, of our victorious 


arms. 
No crime, no luſtful poſtures are unknown; 
Since Poverty, our guardian god, 1s gone : 
Pride, lazineſs, and all luxurious arts, 
Pour like a deluge in, from forcign parts: 
Since gold obſcene, and filver, found the way, 
Strange faſhions with firange bullion to conv, 
And our plain ſimple manners to betray. 
What care our drunken dames to whom they 
d? 

Wine 1 makes of tail or head. 

Who, lewdly dancing at a midnight ball, 

For hot eringoes and fat oyſters call : 

Full brimmers to their fuddled noſes thruſt ; 
Brimmers, the laſt provocztives of Juſt. 

When vapours to their ſwimming brains advance, 
And double tapers on the tables dance. 

Now think what bawdy dialogucs they have, 
What Tullia talks to her confiding flave, 

At Modeſty's old ſtatue; when by night 
They make a ſtand, and from their litters light ; 
The good man early to the levce gocs, 

And threads the naſty paddle of his ſponſe. 

The ſecrets of the goddeſs nam'd the good, 
Are ev'n by boys and barbers underſtood ; 
Where the rank matrons, dancing to the pipe, 
Big with their bums, and are for action ripe; 
With muſic rais'd, they ſpread abroad the ir hair; 
And toſs their heads like an enam«ured mare: 
Rank d with the lady the cheap ſinner lics; : 

For here not blood, but virtue, gives the prize. 
Nothing is ſcign'd in this venereal riſe ; 

"Tis downright luſt, and acted to the life. 

So full, ſo fierce, ſo vigorons, and fo ſtrong, 
That, looking on, would make old Neſtor young. 
Impatient of delay, 2 general found, 

And univerſa! groan of luſt, goes round; 
For then, and only then, the ſex ſincere is ſcund. 
Now is the time of adion; Now begin, 

They cry, aud let the luſty lovers in. 

The whorcſons are afleep ; then bring the Nlaves, 
And watermen, à race uf ſtrony-back'd knaves. 

I wiſh, at leaſt, our ſacred ritcs were ſree 
From thoſe pollutions cf obſcen:ty ; 

But *tis Well known what finger, how diſguis'd, 
A læwd audecicus ion enterpriz'd ; 
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Into the fair, with women mix'd, he went, 
Arm'd with a huge two-handed inſſrument; 
A grateful preſent to thoſe huly choirs, 
Where the mouſe, guilty of his ſex, retires ; 
And ev'n male · pictures modeſtly are vail'd ; 
Yet no protaneneſs un that age prevail'd ; 
No ſcoffers at religious rites are found ; 
Though now, at every altar they abound. 

I hear your cautious counſel, you would ſay, 
Keep cloſe your women under lock and key: 
But, who ſhall keep thoſe keepers? Women, nurſt 
In cratt : begin with thoſe, and bribe them firſt. 
The ſex is rurn'd all whore; they love the game: 
And miſtre ſſes and maids are both the ſame. 

he poor Ogulnia, on the poet's day, 

Will borrow cloaths, and chair, to ſee the play: 
She, who beſore had mertgag'd her eſtate, 

And pawn'd the lait remaining piece of plate. 
Some are reduc'd their utmoſt ſhiſts to try: 

But women have no ſhame of poverty. 

They hve beyond their ſtint; as if their ſtore, 
The more exhauſted, would increafe the more: 
Some men, inſtructed by the labouring ant, 
Provide againſt the extremities of want ; 

But womankind, that never knows a mean, 
Down to the dregs their ſinking fortune drain : 


Hourly they give, and ſpend, and waſte, and 
wear: 
And think no pleaſure can be bought too dear. 

If ſongs they love, the ſinger's voice they force 
Beyond his compaſs till his quail-pipe's hoarſe ; 
His lute and Tyre with their embrace is worn; 
Witlf knots they trim it, aud with gems adorn 2 
Run over all the ſtrings, and kits the caſe ; 

And make love to it, in the maſter's place. 
A certain lady once, of high degree, 
To Janus vow'd, and Veſta's deity, 
That Pollio might, in ſinging, win the prize; 
Pollio the dear, the darling of her eyes: 
She pray'd, and brib'd ; what could ſhe more have 
done 


For a ſick huſhand, or an only ſon ? 
With her face vril'd, and heaving up her hands, 
The ſhameleſs ſappliant at the altar Munde; 
The forms of prayer ſhe ſol: mnly purſues: 
And, pale with fear, the offcr'd entrails views. 
Anſwer, ye powers; for, if you heard her vow, 
Your godſhips, ſure, had little clfe to do. 
I his is not all; for actors they implare ; 
An impudence nat known to heaven before. 
Th' Aruſpex, tir'd with this religious rout, 
Is forc'd to ſtand ſo lung, he gets the gout. 
But ſuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 
If ſhe loves ſinging, let her ſing at home; 
Net ſtrut in flrects, with Amazinian pace; 
For that's to cucko!d thee before thy face. 
„ Their cndlef> itch of news comcs next in play ; 
ey vent their own, and hear what others ſay. 


Knuw what in Thracc, or what in France, is 


done; 

a intrigues betwixt the ſtepdame and the ſon. 
ell who loves who, what favours ſome partake : 

And who is jilted ſor another's ſake. 

What pregnant widow in what month was made, 

Huw oft ſhe did, and doing, what ſhe ſaid. 
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She, firſt, beholds the raging comet riſe : 
Knows whom it threatens, and what lands de- 


i, 
Still hy > news ſhe lies in wait; 
And takes reports juſt entering at the gate. 
Wrecks, floods, and fires : whatever ſhe can meet, 
She ſpreads, and is the fame of every ſtreet. 
This is a grievance ; but the next is worſe ; 
A very judgment, and her neighbours curſe; 
For, if their barking dogs diſturb her caſe, 
No prayer can bind her, no excuſe appeaſe. 
Th' unmanner'd maleſactor is arraign'd ; 
But firſt the maſter, who the cur maintain'd, 
Muſt feel the ſcourge : by night ſhe leaves her 
bed 


» 
By night her bathing equipage is led, 
That marching armies a leſs noiſe create; 
She moves in tumult, and ſhe ſweats in ſtate. 
Mean while, her gugſts their appetites muſt keep; 
dome gape for hunger, and ſome gaſp for ſleep. 
At length ſhe comes, all fluſh'd; but ere ſhe "7 
Swallows a ſwinging preparation-cup; 
And then, to clear her ſtomach, ſpews it up. 
The deluge vomit all the floor o'crflows, 
And the ſour favour nauſeates every noſe. 
She drinks again; again ſhe ſpews a lake; 
Her wretched huſband ſees, and dares not ſpeak : 
But mutters many a curſe againſt his wife; 
And damns himſelf for chuſing ſuch a life. 

But of all the plagues, the greateſt is untold ; 
The book-learn'd wife in Greck and Latin bold. 
The critic-dame, who at her table ſits : 
Homer and Virgil quotes, and weighs their wine 
And pities Dido's agonizing fits. 
She has ſo far th' aſcendant of the board, 
The prating pedant puts not in one word: 
The man of law is non-pluſt in his ſuit ; 
Nay, every other ſemale tongue is mute. 
Hammers, and beating anvils, you would ſwear, 
And Vulcan with his whole militia there. 
Tabors and trumpets ceaſe ; for ihe alone 
Is able to redeem the labouring moon. 
Ev'n wit 's a burthen, when it talks too long : 
But ſhe who has no continence of tongue, 
Should walk in breeches, and ſhould wear a beard; 
And mix among the philoſophic herd. 
O what a midnight curſe has he, whoſe fide 
Is peſter'd with a mood and figure bride! 
Let mine, ye Gods! (if ſuch muſt be my fate) 
No logic learn, nor hiſtory trauflate; 
But rather be a quiet, humble fool : 
l hate a wife to whom | go to ſchool, 
Who climbs the grammar tres, dif inAly knows 
Where noun, and verb, and participle, grows ; 
Corres her country-neighbour; and, a-bed, 
For breaking Priſcian's, breaks her huſband's 

hea. 

The gaudy goſũp, when ſhe's ſet agog, 
In jewel's dreſt, and at each ear a bob, 
Goes flaunting out, and, in ker trim of pride, 
Thinks all ſhe ſays or does is juſtify'd. 
When poor, ſhe's ſcarce a tolerable evil ; 
But rich, and fine, a wife's a very devil. 

She duly, once a month, renews her face ; 


Mean time, it lics in dawb, and hid in greaſe ; 


——_— 


| 
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Thoſe are the huſband's nights; ſhe craves her 
due, 

He takes fat kiſſes, and, is fuck with glue. 

But to the lov'd adulterer when ſhe ſteers, 

Freſh from the bath, in brightneſs ſhe appears : 

For him the rich Arabia ſweats her gum; 

And precious oils from diſtant Indies come: 

How haggardly ſoc'r ſhe looks at home. 

Th' eclipſe then vaniſhes; and all her face 

Is open'd, and reſtor'd to every grace, 

The cruſt remov'd, her cheeks as ſmooth as Gl, 

Are paliſh'd with a waſh of aſſes milk; 

And ſhould the to the fartheſt north be ſent, 

A train of theſc attend her baniſhment 

But hadſt thou ſcen her plaiſter'd up before, 

'was fo unlike 3 face, it ſeem'd a ſore. 

'Tis worth our waile, to know what all the day 
They do, and hu w they paſs their time away, 
For, if o er- night the huſbund has been lack, 

Qr counterſcited fleep, and tun his back, 
Next day, be ſure, the ſ-rvants gu to wrack. C 
The chamber-maid ud dreſſer are call'd whores ; 
The page is ſtript, and beaten out of doors. 

The whole houſe ſuffers ſoi the maſter's crime: 
And he himſelf is warn'd to wake another time. 

She hir-« tormentors by the ycar, ſhe treats : 
Her viſitors, and talks; but ſtill ſhe beats. 

Beats while ſhe paints her face, ſurveys her 

own, 

Caſts K. the day's account, and ſtill heats on: 

Tir'd out, at length, with an cutrageous tone, 

She bids them in the devil's nzme be gone. 

Compar'd with ſuch a proud, inſulting dame, 

Sicilian tyrants may renounce their name. 

For, if ſhe haſtes abroad to take the air, 

Or goes to Ifis* church (the bawdy-houſe of 
prayer) 

She hurries all her handmaids to the taſk; 

Her head, alone, will twenty dreſſers aſk. 

Pſecas the chicf, with breaft and ſhou!ders bare, 

Trembhling, conſiders every ſacred hair; 

if any ftraggler from: his rank be found, 

A pinch muſt, fur the mortal fin, compound, 

Pſecas is not in fault: but, in the glaſs, 

The dame's oſſended at her own ill face. 

The maid is baniſh'd; and another girl 

More dexterous, manages the comb and curl; 

The reſt are ſummon'd on a poivt ſo nice; 


And firſt, the grave old woman gives advice. 


The next is call'd, and ſo the turn gocs round, 
As each for age, or wiſdom, is renown'd : 

Such counſcl, ſuch deliberatc care, they take, 
As if her liſe and honour lay at ſtake: 

With curls on curls, they build her head before, 
And mount it with a formidable tower. 

A giantels ſhe ſeems ; but Jook behind, 

And then ſhe dwindles to the pigiay kind. 
Duck-legg'd, ſhurt- waiſted, ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 
That ſhe mult rife on tip- toes for a kiſs. 
Meanwhile, her huſband's whole eſtate is ſpent ! 
He may go bare, while ſhe receives his rcut. 
She minds him not; ſhe lives not as a wife, 

But like a bawling neighbour, full of firifc : 
Near bim, in this alone, that ſhe extends 


Hcr hate to all his ſer vauts and his friends. 
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Bellona's prieſts, an Eunuch at their head, | And mankind, ignerant of future fate, 


About the ſtreets a mad proceſſion lead; Believes what fond aſtrologers relate. 

The venerable guelding, large, and high, Of theſe the mott in vogue is he who, ſent 
O' erlooks the herd of his inferior fry. Beyond feas, is return'd from baniſhment, 
His aukward clergymen abont him prance; His art who to aſpiring Otho ſold ; 

And beat the timbrels to their myſtic dance, And ſure ſucceſhon to the crown foretold. 
Meanwhi'e, his checks the mitred prophet ſwells, | For his eſtecm is in his exile plac'd ; 

And dire preſages of the year foretcls. The more believ'd, the more he was diſgrac'd. 
Unleſs with eggs (his prieſtly hire) they haſte No aſtrologic wizard honour gains, 

To expiate, and avert the autumnal blaſt. Who has not uſt been baniſh'd, or in chains. 
And add beſide a murrcy-colour'd veſt, He gets renown, who, to the halter near, 


Which, in their places, may receive the peſt : But narrowly eſcapes, and buys it dear. 
And, thrown into the flood, their crimes may | From him your wife enquires the plancts' will, 


bear, | When the black jaundice ſhall her mother kill: 
Jo purge th' unlucky omens of the year. | Her ſiſter's and her uncle's end, would know: 
"Th' aſtoniſh'd matrons pay, before the reſt ; But, fcft, conſults his art, when you ſhall go. 
That ſex is ſtill obnoxious to the prieſt. And, what's the greateſt gift that heaven can give, 


Through you they beat, and plunge into the | If, after her, th' adulterer ſhall live. 
cam, She neither knows nor cares to know the reſt; 
If fo the God has warn'd them in a dream. if Mars and Saturn ſhall the world infeſt; 
Weak in their limbs, but in devotion ſtrong, Or Jove and Venus with their friendly rays, 
On tlicir bare hands and ſcert they crawl along Will interpoſe, and bring us bettcr days. 
A whole field's length, the laughter of the Beware the waman too, and ſhun her ſight, 
thr 


ong. Who in theſe ſtudics dots herſolſ delight, 
Should lo (lo's prieft j mean) command By whom a greaſy almanack is borne, 
A pilgrimage to Mcro's burning ſand, With often handling, like chal'd amber wern . 
Through they would ſeek the ſecret | Not now conſulting, but conſulted, ſhe 
fpring ; Of the twelve houſes, and their lords, is free, 
A holy water for lultration bring. She, if the ſcheme a fatal journey ſhow, 


How can they pay their prieſts too much reſpeR, | Stays ſuſe at home, but lets her huſband go. 

Who trade with heaven, and earthly gains negleQ! | If but a mile ſhe travel out cf town, 

With him, domeſtic Gods diſcourſe by night: The planctary hour muſt firſt be known, 

By day, attended by his choir in white, And lucky moment; if her cye but akes 

The bald-pate tribe runs madding through the | Or itches, its decymbiture ſhe takes. 
ſtreet, No nouriſhment receives in her diſraſe, 

And ſmile to ſee with how much caſe they cheat. | But what the ſtars and Ptolemy ſhall pleaſe. 


The ghoſtly fire forgives the wife's delights ; The middle fort, who have not much to ſpare, | 
Who fins, through frailty, on forbidden nights; | To chiromancers cheaper art repair, 
And tempts her huſband in the holy time, Who clap the pretty palm, te make the lines 
When carnal pleaſure is a mortal crime. | - more ſair. 
The ſweating image ſhakes his head, but he But rich the matron who has more to give, 
Wich mumbled prayers atones the Deity. Her anſwers from the Brachman will receive : 
Ihe pious prieſthood the fat gooſe receive, | Skill'd in the globe and ſphere, he gravely ſtands, 
And they once brib'd, the godhead muſt forgive. | And, with his compaſs, mcaſur:s ſcas ard lands, 
No ſooner theſe remove, hut full of fear, ' The pooreſt of the ex have ſtill an itch 
A gypſy Jcweſs whiſpers in your ear, To know their tortune+, equal o the rich. 


Vers'd ia their Talmud, and divinity, Ihe truſty taylor, and the cook forſake. 

And propheſies bencath a ſhady tree. Yet theſe, though pocr, the pain of ghildbed 
Her goods à baſker, and old hay her bed, bear; 

She ftrolls, and telling fortunes gains her bread: And, without nurfes, their own infants rear: 
Farthings, and ſome ſmall manics, are her fees; You ſeldom hear of the rich muntle, ſpread 

Yet ihe interprets all vour dreams for thcle. For the babe, buri in the great lady's bed. 


And begs an alms : an high pri. it's daughter 2 The dairy-maid, enquires, if ſhe ſhall take 


Farete lls th' citate, when the rich uncle dies, | Such is the power of herbs; ſuch arts they ule 
Aud ſees a ſweet-heart in the ſacrifice. To make them barren or their fruit to lte. 
Such toys, a pigeon”: inttails can diſcloſe ; But thou, whatever flops ſhe will have bought, 
Which yet th' Armenian augur far outgors : Be thankful, and ſupply the deadly crovait : 
in dogs, a victim more obſcene, he rakes; H«lp her to make man-Naughter ; let her blerd, 
Ard murder d infants for inſpection takes: | Aud n-ver want ſor ſavin at her need. 
Fer gain, his impious practice he purſucs; For, if ſhe holds till her nine months be run, 
For guln will his accomplices accuſer, Thou inny'ſt be father to an /Ethiop's ſon. 
ALare «re. ig, vet, is to Chaldeans given; A bey, who, ready gotten to thy hands, 


What they fuictci, i- ceem'd the voice of heaven. 
FTlit ir anſwers, us tem Hammon's altar, come; 
Siuce no the Delphian orales are dumb, 


By law is to inherit all thy lands: 
One of that ue, that, ſhould be croſs the way, 
His-omen would Cilcolvur all the day. 
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1 p:fs the ſoundling by, a race unknown, 
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And like a cliff from its ſoundation torn, 


At doors expos'd, whom matrons make their own: By raging earthquakes, into ſeas, is borne, 


And ii, to noble families advance 
A namcleſs iſſue, the blind work of chance. 
I: dulgent fortune does her care employ, 
And, ſmiling, broods upon the naked boy : 
er garment ſpreads, and laps him in the fold, 
And covers with her wings, from nightly cold: 
Gives him her bleſſing ; puts him in a way; 
Sets up the farce, and laughs at her own play. 
Him ſhe promotes; ſhe favours him alone, 
Ard makes proviſion ſor him, as her own. 

The craving wiſe, the ſerce of magic tries, 
Ard philtres for th' unable huſband buys: 
The potiun works not on the part deſign'd ; 
But turns his brains, and ilupiſies his mind. 
The ſotted moon-calf gapes, and flaring on, 
Ses his ov n buſineſs by another done: 
A lang oblivien, a benumming froſt, 
Cunſtraius his head; and yeDerday is loſt : 


Same nimbler juice would make him foam and 


rave, 

Like that Caxſoria to her Caius gave: 
Who, plucking from the forchead of the ſole 
His mother's love, inſus'd it in the bowl : 
The boiling blond ran hiſling in his veins, 
Jill the mad vapour mounted to his brains. 
he Ihunderer was not half ſo much on fire, 
When Jund's girdle kindled his deſire. 
What woman will not uſe the poiſoning trade, 
When Cæſar's wife the precedent has made 
Let Aprippina's muſhrocm be ſorgot, 
Giv'n to a flavering, old, unuſeful ſot; 
That only clos'd the driveling dotard's eyes, 
And ſent his godhead downward to the ſkies. 
But this fierce potion calls for fire and ſword ; 
Nur ſpares the common, when it ſtrikes the lord. 
So many miſchieſs were in one combin'd ; 
do much one ſingle poiſoner coſt mankind. 

if tepdames ſeek their ſons · in- lw to kill, 
is venial treſpaſs; let them have their will: 
But let the child, entruſted to the care 
Of his own mother, of her bread beware : 
B-ware the ſood ſac reaches with her hand; 
The morſcl is intended for thy land. 
Thy tutor be thy taſter, ere thou eat; 
There's poiſon in thy drink, and in thy meat. 

You think this ſeign'd; the fatire in a rage 
Struts in the bufkins of the tragic tage, 
Forgets his buſivcls is to laugh and bite; 
And wil! of deaths and dire revenges write. 
Weuld it were all a fable, that you read; 
But Drymon's wiſe pleads guilty to the deed. 
| (ſhe confeſſes) in the ſact was caught, 
Two ſons difpatching at one deadly draught. 
What two! Two ſons, thou viper, in one day! 
Yes, ſeven, ſhe crics. if ſeven were in my way. 
Medca's legend is no more a lye ; 
One age adds credit to antiquity. 
Gret ills, we grant, in ſormer times did reign, 
And murders then were donc: but not for gain. 
Leſs vdmiration to great crimcs is due, 


Which they through wrath, or through revenge, 


purſuc. 
Tur, weak of reaſon, impotent of will, 
The ſex is hurry'd headleng into ill 


| 


| 


But thoſe are 
begin: 

And, cool in miſchief, medirate the ſin. 

They read th' example of a pious wile, 

Redeeming, with her own, her huſband's life ; 

Yet, if the laws did that exchange afford, 

Would fave their lapdog ſooner than their lord. 
Where-e er you walk, the Belides you meet; 

And Clytemneftras grow in every ſtrret: 

Put here's the difference ; Agamemnon's wiſe 

Was a groſs butcher with a bloody knife; 

But murder, now, is to perſection grown, 

And ſubtle poiſons are employ d alone 

Unleſs ſome antidote prevents their arts, 

And lines with balfam all the nobler parts: 

In ſuch a caſe, reſerv'd for ſuch a need, 


Rather thau ſail, the dagger docs the deed. 


ficnds, who crimes from thought 
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THE 
TENTH SATIRE 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The poet's deſign, in this divine ſatire, is to repreſent 
the warious Trifoes and deſires of mankind; and to 
ſet out the folly of them. He runs through all the 
ſeveral beads of ri-bes, bonours, eloquence, fame for 
martial atch'evements, long life, and beauty; and 
gives inflances, in each, how frequently they bawe 
proved the ruin of thiſe that wroned them. Ie cone 
elves therefore, that fence we generally be ſo il 
for cursed ues, wwe Loni do better ts leave it to ihe 
ge, ts male the choice for us. Ail we can ſafely 
aft of heawen, lies within @ wry ſmall compaſs. It 
is but health of body and mind. An if we baue 
ilſe, it is not much matter wwbat ve wvaunt b/cdes ; 
for us have already enough to make us bappy. 


OOK round the habitable world, how ſew 
Know their own good ; or, kuowing it, pur- 
ſue. 
How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears ! 
What in the conduct of our liſe a s 
So well deſign'd, fo luckily begun, 
But, when we have our wiſh, we wiſh undone ? 

Whale hauſes, of their whole defires poſſeſt, 
Are often ruin'd, at their own requett, 

In wars, aud peace, things hurtful we require, 
When made obnoxious to Hur own dente. 

With laurels ſome have iatally been crown'd ; 
Somc, who the depths of cloquence have found, 
In that unnavigabie ſtreum were drown'd. 

The brawny ſoul, who did his vigour boaſt; 
In that preſuming confidence was loſt : 

But more have been by avarice oppreſt, 


And hraps of wenty crowded in the cheſt: 


Va 
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Unwieldy ſons of wealth, which higher mount 
Thau files of marſhal'd figures can account. 


Would look like little dolphins, when they ſail 
In the vaſt ſhadow of the Britiſh whale. 
Tor this, in Nero's arbitrary time, 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cut-throat guards were ſent to ſcize 
The rich men's goods, and gut their palaces : 
The mob commiſhon'd by the government, 
Are ſeldom to an empty garret ſent. | 
The fearſul paſſenger, who travels late, 
Charg'd with the carriage of a paltry plate, 
Shakes at the moonſhine ſhadow of a ruſh ; 
And ſees a red-coat riſe from every buſh : 
The beggar ſings, ev'n when he ſees the place 
Beſet with thieves, and never mends his pace. 
Of all the vows, the firſt and chief requeſt 
Of each, is to be richer than the reſt : 


To which the ſtores of Cracſus, in the ſcale, | 


[Tis plain, from hence, that what our vows re- 


Are burefal things, or uſcleſs at the beſt. 

Some aſk for envy'd power: which public hate 
Purſues, and hurri:s headlong to their ſate: 
Down go the titles; and the ſtatue crown'd, 

I. by baſe hands in the next 1iver drown'd. 

The guiltleſ« horſes, and the chariot wheel, 

The ſame eſſe cts of vulgar fury feel : 

The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 
White the Jung'd bellows hiſſing fire provoke ;; 
Scjanus, almoſt firſt of Roman names, 

The great Sejanus cracklcs in the flames: 

Form d in the forge, the pliant braſs is laid 

On anvils; and of head and limbs are made, 
Pans, cans, and piſs- pots, a whole zare mate, | 

Adorn your doors with laurcls; and a bull, 
Milk white, and large, lead to the Capitol; 

e janus, with a rope, is dragg'd along; 


And yet no doubts the poor mun's draught control, | The ſport and laughter of the giddy throng ! 


He dreals no poiſon in his homely bowl, 
Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchaſe the cup, aud ſparkle in the wine. 
Will you not now the pair of ſages praiſe, 
Who the ſame end purſued, by ſeveral ways? 
One pity' d, one contemn'd, the wocſul times: 
One laugh'd at follies, one lamented crimes : 
Laughter is eaſy ; but the wonder lies, 
What ſtare of brine ſupply'd the weeper's eyes. 
Democritus could feed his ſpleen, and ſhake 
His ſides and ſhoulders till he felt them ake; 
Though in his country town no lictors were, 
Nor rods, nor ax, nor tribune, did appear : 
Nor all the foppiſh gravity of ſhow, 
Which cunning magiſtrates on crowds beſtow. 
What had he done, had he beheld, on high, 
Our prztor ſeated, in mock majeſty ; 
His chariot rolling o'cr the duſty place, 
While, with dumb pride, and a ſet formal ſace, 
He moves, in the dull ceremonial track, 
With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back: 
A ſuit of hangings had not more oppreſt 
His ſhoulders, than that long, laborious veſt : 
A heavy gewgaw (call'd a crown) that ſpread 
A bout his temples, drown'd his narrow hrad : 


Good Lord, they cry, what Ethiop lips he has, 
How foul a ſnout, and what a hanging face | 
By heaven, | never could endure his fight ; 
But ſay, how came his monſtrous crimes to light? 
What is the charge, and who the evidence, 
(The ſaviour of the nati m and the prince?) 
Nothing of this; but our old Cæ ſar ſent 
A noily letter to his parliament : 
Nay, firs, if Cæſar writ, I aſk no more, 
He's guilty, and the queſtiou's out of door. 
"How goes the mob ? (for that's a mighty thing,) 
When the king's trump, the mob are for the king: 
They follow fortune, and the common cry 
Is ſtill againſt the rogue condemn'd to die. 

But the ſame very mob, that raſcal crowd, 
Had cry'd Sejanus, with a ſhout as loud; 
Had has deſigns (by fortune's favour bic{t) 
Succeeded, and the prince's age oppreſt. 
But long, long ſince, the times have chang'd their 

facc, f 

The people grown degencrate and baſe : 
Nut Raf r d now the freedom of their choice, 
To make their magiſtrates, and ſell their voice. 
Our wiſc forefathers, great by ſca and land, 
Had once the power and abſolute command ; 


And would have cruſh'd it with the maſſy freight, | All offices of truſt, the mſelves diſpos d: 


But that a ſweating flave ſuſtain'd the weight: 

A flave in the ſame chariot ſeen to ride, 

To mortify the mighty madman's pride. 

And now th' imperial eagle, rais'd on high, 

With golden beak (the mark of majeſty) 

Trumpers before, and on the lett and right, 

A cavalcade of nobles, all in white: 

In their own natures ſalſe and flattering tribes, 

But made his fricuds, by places awd by bribes. 
In his own age, Democritus could find 

Sufficicnt cauſe to laugh at human-kind : 

Learn (rom ſogreat a Mit; 2 laud of bugs 


| Rais'd whom they pleas d, and whom they pleas d 
depos'd. 

But we, who give our native rights away, 

And our enflav'd poſterity betray, 

Are now reduc'd to hg an alms, and go 

On holidays to fee a puppet-ſhow. 

There was a damn d deſign, cries one, no doubt; 
For warrants are already iſſued out; 

met Brutidius in 2 mortal fright ; 

He's dipt ſor certain, and plays leaſt in fight : 

| fear tho rage of our offended prince, 

Who thinks the ſcuate flack in his deſcuce! 


With ditches ſenc'd, a heaven made fat with ſogs, Come let us haſte, our loyal cal to ſhow, 


May form a ſpirit fit to {way the late; 


And ſpurn the wretched corps of Cfur's foe: 


And make the neighbouring monarchs fear their | But let our flaves be preſent there, leſt they 


fare. 
He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears; 
At their vain triumphs, aud their vaincr tcars : 
An cqual temper in his mind he found, 


Accuſe thꝭ ir maſters, and for gain betray. 
Such were the whiſpers of thoſe jealous times, 
About S-janus' puniſhment and crimes. 

Now tell me truly, would il chou change thy fate 


Wen Fortune flatter'd him, aud when ſhe frown's. [To be, like him, firſt migitter of Rate ? 
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To have thy levees crowded with reſort, 

Of a depending, gaping, ſcrvile court : 

Diſpoſe all honours of the ſword and gown, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with = frown : 

To hold thy prince in pupilage, and ſway 

That monarch, whom the maſter'd world obey ? 
While he, int: nt on ſecret luſt alone, 

L.ives to himſclf, abandoning the throne ; 
Coop'd in a narrow ifle, obfcrying dreams 

With flattering wizards, and erecting {ſchemes ! 

I well believe, thou wonld'ſt be great as he; 
For every man's a fool to that degree ; 
All wiſh the dire prerogative to kill; 

Ev'n they would have the power, who want the 
will : 

But would'ſt thou have thy wiſhes underſtood, 

To take the had together with the good, 

Would'ſt thou not rather chuſe a ſmall renown, 

To be the mayor of ſome poor paltry town, 

Bigly to look, and barbarouſly to ſpeak; 

To pound falſe weights, and ſcanty meaſurcs 
break ? 

Then, grant we that Scjanus went aſtray 

In every wiſh, and knew not how to pray : 

For he who graſp'd the world's exhauſted fore 

Yet never had enough, but wiſh'd for more, 

Rais'd a top heavy tower, of monſtrous height, 

Which, mouldering, cruſh'd him underncath the 
weight. 

What did the mighty Pompey's fall beget ? 

It ruin'd him, who, greater than the great, 

The ſtubborn pride of Roman nobles broke; 
And bent their haughty necks beneath his yoke : 
What elſe but his immoderate Juſt of power, 
Prayers made and granted in a luckleſs hour? 
For few uſurpers to the ſhades deſcend 

By a dry death, or with a quict end. 

The boy, who ſcarce has paid his entrance down 
To his proud pedant, or declin'd a noun, 

(So ſmall an elf, that when the days are foul, 
He and his ſatchel muſt be borne to ſchool,) 

Yet prays, and hopes, and aims at nothing leſs, 
To prove a Tully, or Demoſthenes : 

But both thoſe orators, ſo much renown'd, 

In their own depths of eloquence were crown'd : 
"Che hand and hrad were never loſt, of thoſe 
Who dealt in doggrel, or who punn'd in proſe. 

Fortune furetun'd the dying notes of Rome : 
* Till I, thy conſul fole, conſol'd thy doom.“ 
His fate had crept below the lifted ſwords, 

Had all his malice been to murder words. 

I rather would be Mzvius, thraſh for rhymes 
Like his the ſcorn and ſcandal of the times, 
"Than that Philippick fatally divine; 

Which is inſcrib'd the ſecond, ſhould be mine. 
Nor he, the wonder of the Grecian throng, 
Who drove them with the torrent of his tongue, 
Who ſhook the theatres, and ſway'd the ſtate 
Of Athens, ſound a more propitious fate. 
Whom, born beneath a boding horoſcepe, 
His ſire, the blear- ey d Vulcan of a ſhop, 
From Mars's forge, ſent to Minerva's ſchools, 
To lcarn th* unlucky art of wheedling fools. 

With itch of honour, and opinion, vain, 

All things beyond their n.tive worth we train ; 
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bing ſpoils of war, brought to Feretrian Jove, 
An cmpty coat of armour hung above 
Ihe conqueror*s chariot, and in triumph born, 
A ftreamer from a boarded galley torn, 
A chap fal'n beaver looſely hanging by 
The cloven helm, an arch of vidory, 
On whoſe high convex fits a captive foe, 
nd ſighing caſts a mwurnful look below; 
Of every nation, each illuſtrious name, 
Such toys as theſe have cheated into fame : 
Exchanging ſolid quiet, to obtain | 
The windy ſatisfaction of the brain. 
So much the thirſt of honour fires the blood; 
So many would be great, ſo few be good. 
For whs would Virtue for herſelf regard, 
Or wed, without the portion of reward ? 
Yet this mad chace Shes by few purſu'd, 
Has drawn deſtruction on the multitude : 
This g varice of praiſe in times to come, 
Thoſe long inſcriptions, crowded on the tomb, 
Should ſome wild fig-tree take her native beut, 
And heave below the gaudy monument, 
Would crack the marble-titles, and diſperſe 
The characters of all the lying verſe. 
For ſepulchres themſclves muſt crumbling fall 
lu time's abyſs, the common grave of 
Great Hannibal within the balance lay ; 
And tell how many pounds his aſhes weigh; 
Whom Afric was not able to contain, 


4 Whoſe length runs level with th" Atlantic main. 


And wearics fruitſul Nilus, to convey 
His ſun-beat waters by ſo long a way; 
Which Ethiopia's double clime divides, 
And elcphants in other mountains hides, 
Spain firſt he won, the Pyrenzans paſt, 
And ſtecpy Alps. the mounds that Nature eaſt: 
And with corroding juices, as he went, 
A paſſage throngh the living rocks he rent. 
Then, like a torrent, rolling from on high, 
He pours his head-long rage on Italy; 
In three vicorious battles over-run ; 
Vet till uncaſy, cries, There's nothing done, 
Till level with the ground their gatcs are laid; 
And Punic flags on Roman towers diſplay'd. 
\ſk what a face belong'd to his high fame: 
His picture ſcarcely would deſerve a frame: 
A ſign-poſt dawher would diſdain to paint 
The one-cy'd hero on his elephant. 
Now what's his end, O charming Glory ! ſay 
What rare fiſth act to crown his huffing play ? 
la one deciding battle overcome, 
He flies, is baniſh'd from his native home: 
Begs refuge in a foreign court, and there 
Attends, his mean petition to prefer ; 
Repul-'4 by ſurly grooms, who wait before 
The fleeping tyrant's interdifed door. 

What wondrous' ſort of death has heaven 

deſign'd, 
Diſtinguiſh'd from the herd of human-kind, 
For ſo untam'd, ſo turbulent a mind 
Nor ſwords at hand, nor hiſſing darts afar, 
Are doom'd t' avenge the tedious bloady war; 
But poiſon, drawn through a ring's hollow 
late, | 


ay 


P 
Muſt ſiniſt him; a ſucking inſant's fate, 
[NW 
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Go, climb the rugged Alps, ambitious ſool, 

To pleaſe the boys, and be a theme at ſchool. 
One world ſuffic'd not Alexander's mind ; 

Coop'd up, he ſeem'd in earth and ſeas conſin d: 

And, ftruggling, ſtretch'd his reſtleſs limbs about 

The narrow globe, to find a paſſage out. 

Yet, enter'd in the brick-built town, he try'd 

The tomb, and found the ſtrait dimenſions wide: 

« Death only this myſterious truth unfoids,. 

« "The mighty ſoul, how ſmall a body holds.“ 
Oid Greece a tale of Athos would make out, 

Cut from the continent, and ſail'd about; 

Scas hid with navies, chariots paſſing o'er 

The channel, on a bridge from ſhore to ſhore : 

Riv.+ , whoſe depth no ſharp beholder ſees, 

Drunk at an army's dinner, to the lces; 

With a long legend of romautic things, 

Which in his cups the bro ſy poet ſings. 


— Put how did he return, this haughty brave, 


Who whipt the winds, and made the f: a his {ve ? 
(Though Neptune tock unkindly to be bound; 
And Eurus never ſuch hard uſage tound 
In his ZEolian priſon under ground); 

What God ſo mean, ev'n he who points the way, 
So mercileſs a tyrant to obey ! 


In a poor {kifi he paſs'd the bloody main, 


f 


' Choak'd with the flaughterd bodics of his train. 
For ſame he pray d. but It th' event declore 
He had no mighty penn worth of his prayer. 
Jove grant me length of life, aud years good 
ſlor 


e 

Heap on my bended back, I aſk no more. 
Beth ſick and healthſul, old and ycung conſpire 
In this one filly miſchievous deſire. 
Miſtaken bleſſing which old age they call, 
"Tis a long, naſty, darkſome hoſpital, 
A ropy chain of rheums; a viſage rough, 
Deform'd, unſeatur d, and a ſkin of buff. 
A ſtitch fall'n check. that hangs below the jaw; 
Such wrinkles, as a {kilfu} hand would draw 
For an old grandam-ape, when, with a grace, 
She ſits at 1quat, and 1. rubs her leatheru face, 

In youth, diſtinclions iuſinite abound z 
Ne ſhape, or ſcature, juſt al.ke are found ; 
The Lair, the black, the ſcchle, and the ſlu ung; 


But how return'd he, let us aſk again: 


But the fame ſoulne is dots to age belong, 
The ſclf-ſame pally, both in limbs and tongue. 
The {cull and ſorchead one bald barren plain; 
And gums unarm'd to mumble meat in vain. 
Deſides th' eternal drivel, that ſuppiics 
The dropping bead, fem noſtrils, mouth, and 
eyes. 

His wife and children loath him, and what's worſe, 
Himſelf docs his on. nit carrion curſc ! 
Flatterers forſake hit two; fur who would Kill 
Himſelf, to be remember'd in a will? 
His taſte not only pall'd to wine and mrat, 
But to the r<liſh of a nobler tieat. 

Thaſe ſenſes loſt, behold a new defcat, 
The ſou! diſlodging frem another ſcat. 
What muſic, ur enchanting voice, can chear 
A ſtup d, old, impenetrable car? 
No matter in What place, or what degree 


— Cf the ſul: theatre he Lts to Ice; 
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Carnets and trumpets cannot reach his tar: 
Under an ctor's noſe, he's never near. 

His boy muſt bawl, to make him underſtand 
The hour o' th' day, or ſuch a lord's at haud : 
Phe little blond that creeps within his veins, 
Is but juſt warm'd in a hot fever's pains. 

In fine, he wears no limb about him ſound : 


Mit ſores and ſickneſſes beleaguer'd round: 


Aſk me their names, 1 ſooner could relate 
How many drudges on ſalt Hippia wait; 
What crowds of patients the town doctor kills, 
Or how, laſt fall, he rais'd the weekly Lills. 
What previnces by Bafilus were ſpoil'd, 
What }.crds of heirs by guardians arc beguil'd : 
hat lands and lordſhips for their owner know 
My quond:m barber, but his worſhip now. 
$ This doturd of his broken back complains, 
One his legs fail, and one his ſhovider pains : 
Another is of both his cyes bereſt; 
And cuvits wl.o has one for aiming left. 
A fifth, with trembling lips expecting ſlonds, 
As in his chillthoe-d,, ctamm'd by others hauds; 
One, who at ſiglit of ivpptr open'd wide 
His jaws before, and whettcd grinders ty d; f 
Now only yawns, and waits to be ſupply d: 
Like a hung fwailow, when with weary wings 
Fxpected foud her fa.ting mother brings. 

His loſs of members is a heavy curſe 
But all his faculties decay'd, are worſe ! 


| His {crvants names hie has forgotten quite; 


knows not his friend who lupp'd with him laſt 
night. 

Nat ev'n the children he begot and bred ; 

Or his will knows them not: fer, in their ſtcad, 

lu form of law, a common hackney jade, 

Sole heir, for ſecret ſcrvices, is made: 

So lewd and fu-h a batter'd brothel-whore, 

That ſhe defics all comers, at her door. 

"Well, yet ſuppric his ſenſes are bis own, 

He lives to be chic{ mourner fur his fon * 

Beſore his face his wife aud brother burns; 

He numbers all his kicred in their urns. 

Theſc are the fines le pays for living long; 

And cragging tedions age in his owu ng: 

Grieis always grecu, à kouſauld ſtill in tears, 

Sad *** a thlreſhold thruvg'd with day) 

eſs; | 

hoe uv.rics of black for length: of years. 

> Next to the raven's age, the Pylian king 

Was tongett liv'd of any two lepg'd thing; 

Bleſt, to defraud the grave fo long, to mcunt 

Hs number'd yeers, aud on his right-hand 
count; 

Three hundred ſeaſons, guzzling muſt of wine: 

But, hold a while, aud hcar himſelf repine 

At Fatc's uncqual laws; and at the clue 

Which, mercilels in length, the midmoſt filter 
Grew. 

When his brave ſon upon the ſuncral pyre 

He law extended, and his beard on fie; 

He wwru'd, aud, weorping, uid his friends, what 
crime 

Had cuis'd his age to thi- unhappy time? 

Thus mourn'd od Peleus for Achilles ſlain. 


Id thus CHs father did complain, 


— 


' 


_ 


— 


— 
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How fortunate an end had Priam made, 

Among ſt his anceſtors a mighty ſhade, 

While Troy yet ſtood : when Ilector, with the 
race 

Of royal baitards, might his funeral grace: 

Amidit the tears of Troqan Cames inurn'd, 

And by bis loyal dwughters truly mourn'd ! 

Had heaven fs bleſt him, he had dy'd before 

"The fatal fleet of Sparta Paris bore. 

Put mark what age produ- d; he liv'd ta ſee 

His town in flames, his failing monarchy :; 

in fine, the feellc fire, reduc'd by fate, 

To change his ſceptre fer a ſwar. l. too late, 

His lit «fort beſorc Jove's altar tries; 

A Tf:rificr half, and kaif a ſacrifice 2 

Falls like an ox, th: t writs the coming blow; 

Oi4 ard unproftahl to the plough. 

At leaſt he dy'd a nin; his queen ſurviv'd, 
To hovel, and in a bu king buy iiv'd. | 

| inten to our own ; ner will relate 
Great Nitiridatcs, and rich G eſu“ fate; 
Wheom Sohm wiſciy ceurtel'd ro attend 
The name of happy, till ke know his end. 

That Marius was an «xile, that h. fled, 

Tas ta'en, in ruin'd Carthage beg'd his bread, 
A'l th: ſe were owing to a liſe too long: 
For whom had Rome be held ſo happy, yours ! 
High in his chariot, and with lavre! cruwu'd, 
When he had led the Cimbrian captiv-s round 
The Roman ſtrects ; deſcending from his ſtate, 
In that bleſt hour he ſhoul4 have beg*d his fate; 
Then, then, he might have dy'd of all admir'd, 
And his triumphant ſou] with ſhouts expir d. 

Campania, fortune's malice ro prevent, 

To Pempey an induigent favour ut: N 

Hut public prayers impos'd on heaven, to give 

Their much-lov'd leader an unkind reprieve. 

The city's fate and his cenipir'd to ſave 

The head, reſcrv'd four an Egyptian ſlave. 
Cethegus, thourh a traitor to the Nate, 

And torrnr*d, ſcap d this igrominions fate: 

Ard Sergius, who s bad cauſe bravely ry”, 

All of a piece, and undimipiſt. , dy'd. 

To Venus, the fend mother wakes à prayer, ; 
That all her T::::5 and daughters may he fair: 
True, fer the boys a mumbling vow fhe ſends; 
But for the girle, the vavit-d temple rends: 
Thry muſt be finiſh'd pieces: "tis allow'd . 
Piava's beauty made Latonu proud : 

And pleas'd, to fee the wond ring people pray 
To the new. riſing filter of the dax. 

Ard yet 1ucritia's fate word nur that vow 2 
Ant trir Virginia would her fate beſt we 
Ou P-nilaz and change her faultſeſ make 
for the foul] rumple ol her carnel- beck. 

Bot, ſor his m;her's buy the bean, what ſrights 
His parents have by day, what anxious nights! 
Form, join'd with virtue, is a fight too rare: 
Chaſte is no epithet to ſu't with tair. 

Suppoſe the ſame traditionary train 

Ol rigid manners, in the kouſe remain; 
loveterate truth, an old ple in Sabine's Heart; 
Suppoſe that Nature, tho, has dune her part; 
Infug'd into his ſovl & {ber grace, 


Aud bluli'd a moCct Liood into his ſace, 


— 
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| (For Nature is a better guardian far, 
Than ſaucy pedants, or dull twtors ar? :) 
Yet fill the youth muſt nc'er arrive at man; 
(So much almighty bribes, and preſents, can ;) 
Fv'n with a parent, where perſuaſions ſail, 
Maney is impudent, and will prevail. 
We never heard of ſuch a tyrant king 
Who gelt a buy deform'd, to hear him ſing. 
Nor Nero, in his more luxurious rage, 
E'cr made miſtreſs of an up!; page: 
phrus, his ſpouſe, nor crooked was, nor lame, 
Witl; rcuntain- back, and belly, from the a 
Oroſs burr'd : but both his ſcx-'s well became. 
Go, boat your Sprirgal, by his beauty curſt 
To ills; nor think I have Ceciar'd the worſt; 
His f..rm procures hit journcy=work ; a ſtrife 
Z-twixt towri-medams, and the merchant's wiſc : 
une, when he undertekes this public war, 
Whor ſurtaus hralls offended cucko!ds are. 
Aculerers are with dangers round beſet; 
| Bor: under Mars, they cannot ſcape the het; 
And from revengef::] Ludaids oft have try'd 
Wien ſe handling, than ſevereſt law: provide: 
One ſtabs; one Naſhes; one, with cruc! art, 
Makes Colon ſuffer for the peccant part. 
But your Encymicn, your ſmooth, ſmock'd- 
fac's boy, 
Unrival'd, ſtall a beauteous dame cnjor : 
Not ſo : one more fallacious, rich, and old, 
Outbids, and bus her pleaſure ſor her gold; 
Now he muit moil, and drudge, for one he loaths; 
She keeps him high, in cquipage and cloaths : 
She pawns her j«wels, and her rich atrire, 
And thinks the workman worthy of his hire : 
ln all things elſe immoral, ſtingy, mean; 
Cut, in her luſts, a conſcionable qucan. 
dhe may be handſome, yet be chaſte, you ſay; 
Good obſcrvator, not ſo faſt away: 
Did it not cc{t the modeſt youth his life, 
Who ſhunn'd th embracrs of his father's wiſe ? 
And was not t other ftiivpling forc'd to fly, 
Who coldly did his patron's queen deny; 
and pleaded laws of hoſpitality ? 
Ihe ladies charg'd them home, ard turn'd the tale, 
With ſhime they re dden'd, and with ſpite grew 
pale. 
"Tis dangt ron to di vy the lor gig dame; 
She loſes pity, whe has lat hor tame, 
Now Sms warts thy counſel, gives advice; 
Wed Cimlar's wife, or die; the choice is nice. 
H-r comet-ev-s the darts on every grace; 


Fartrekesa fatal Thing ta his face. 


Adarr'd with bridai pump the firs in ſtate; 
Tie public nataries and Aruſpex watt: 

The genial bed is in the par den reſt ; 

"Uh: pation paid, aud every rite expreſo'd, 
Which in a Roman merriage is profit, 

is no ſtol'n wediing, this, rev ing awe, 
She ſcorns to merry, but in form of law : 
In this mout caſe, your judgment: to refuſe, 
Is pref..nt death, beſides the nigl.t you Joſe ; 
| If von conſent. tis hardly worth your pain ; 


; 


| A duy or two of anxicus ſiſe you gain: 


Till loud reports throu ah all the town have paſt, 


| And reach the prince * 195 cuckokis acar the laſt. 
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For not to take is but the ſclſ-ſame thing: 


Inevitable death before thee lies; 
But looks more kindly through a lady's eyes. 


What then remains? Are we depriv'd of will, 


Muſt we not wiſh, for fear of wiſhing ill? 
Reccive my counſel, and ſecurely move; 
Intruſt thy ſortune to the powers above. 
Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What their unerring wiſdom ſces thee want : 
In goodneſs, as in greatneſs, they excel; 

Ah, that we lov'd ourſelves but half fo well! 
We, blindly by eur headſtrong paſhons+ led, 
Are hot for action, and dcfire to wed ; 

Then wiſh for heirs : but to the gods alone 


Our future offspring, and our wives, are known; 


T'h' audacious ſtrumpet, and ungracious ſon. 
Yet not to rob the pricſts of pivus gain, 
That altars be not wholly built in vain; 


Forgive the gods the reſt, and ſtand confin'd 


To health of body, and content of mind: 
A ſoul, that can ſecurely death defy, 
And count it Nature's privilege to die; 
Serene and manly, harden'd to ſuſtain 
The load of life, and exercis'd in pain: 
Guiltleſs of hate, and proof againſt deſire; 


That all things weighs, and nothing can admire : 


That dares prefer the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, banquct, and ignoble eaſe. 

The path to peace is Virtue : what I ſhow, 
Thylelf may freely on thyſelf beſtow : 
Fortune was never worſhip'd by the wiſe ; 


But, ſet aloft by fools, uſurps the ſxies. 


THE 
SIXTEENTH SATIRE 


V 


THE ARGUMENT. 
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Indulge thy pleafure, youth, and take thy ſwing ; 


inveftive againſt a flanding army. 


HAT vaſt prerogatives, my Gallus, are 
Accruing to the mighty man of war ! 


Though raw in arms, and yet afraid to fight, 
Befriend me, my good ſtars, and all gots right: 
One happy hour is to a ſoldier better, 

Than mother Juno's recommending letter, 

Or Venus, when to Mars ſhe would prefcr 
My fuit, and own tte kindneſs done to her. 
Sce what our cummon privileges are : 

As, firſt, no ſaucy citizen ſhould dare 


The wrong, for ſear di farther puniſhment : 
Not though his teeth are beaten out, his cycs 
Hang by a ſtring, in bumps his forchead riſe, 
Shall he preſume to mention his diſgrace, 

Or beg amends for his demoliſh'd face. 

A booted judge ſhall ſit to try his cauſe, 

Kot by the ſtatute, but by martial laws ; 
Which old Camillus order'd, to confine 

"The brawls of ſoldiers to the trench and line: 
A wile proviſion ; and from thence *tis clear, 
That oflicers a ſoldicr's cauſe ſhould hear: 
And, taking cognizance of wrongs receiv'd, 
An honeſt man may hope to be reliev'd. 

So far 'tis well : but with a general cry, 

The regiment will riſc in mutiny, 

The freedom of their fellow-rogue demand, 
Ard, if refus'd, will threaten to diſband. 
Withdraw thy action, and depart in peace; 
The remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe: 

This cauſe is worthy him, who in the hall 
Would {or his fee, ard for his client, bawl: 


5 flo ſtrike a ſoldier, nur, when ſtruck, reſent 


thy own) 
Would'ſt thou, to run the gauntlet, theſe expoſe 
To a whole company of hub-nail'd ſhoes ? 
Sure the good-breeding of wiſe citizens 


ſhins. 


friend, 
Who dares appear thy buſineſs to defend ? 


The poet, in this ſctire, proves, that the condition of | Nor put thy friend to make a lad excuſe. 


a ſoldier is much better than that of a countryman : 
ffi, became a countrymen, burvever Mounted. pro- 
wobed, and flruck bimſeif, dares nat ſirile a fuldier ; 


Dry up thy tears, aud pocket up th' abuſe, { 


The judge crizs out, Your evidence produce. 
Will he, who ſaw the ſoldier's mutton-fiſt, 
And ſaw thee maul'd appear within the liſt, 


ah is only to be judg .d by a court-martiel : a:d Ly | Vo witneſs truth? When | ſee one ſo brave, 


if it be well obſerved, you will find be intended an 


For, if into a lucky camp 1 lipht, 


But wouldſt thou, fricnd, who haſt two legs alone, 
(Which, heaven be prais'd, thou yet may ſt call 


Should reach them more good-nature to their 
Beſides, whom can'ſt thou think ſo much thy 


the lage of Camill.s, which obliges bim not to quar- 
vel withous the trenches, he is alſo afſured to have 4 
Specdy bearing, and quick diſpatch ; whereas, 206 
rost ian or peoſart is delayed in bis ſuit by fri- 
volous fretences, and not ſure of juflice when be is 
beard in the court Te ſoldier is alſo privileged to 
wake a xvill, und to give azvay bis late, <1bich be 
got in var, to whom be pleaſes, vit hunt conſidera» 
1.64 of parentage, or relations, <chich is denicd to 
ell other FRemans. This ſatire xvas nwritten by 
Juvenal, when he zb d commanter in Egypt : it 
i; «certainly li., thigh I think it net finifſked, And 


The dead, think I, ore riſen from the grave; 


And with their long ſpade beards, and matted 


hair, 

Our honeſt anceſtors are come to take rhe air. 
Againſt a clown, with more ſecurity, 
A witneſs may be brong! t to ſwear a lye, 
'Chan, though his evidence be full and fair, 
To vouch a truth 2gaink à man of war. 

More bencfits remain, and claim'd as rights, 
Which are a ſtanding army's perquiſites. 


If any rogue vcxatious ſuits advance 


| Againit me for my known iukcritance, 


a © wt 
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Enter by violence my fruitful grounds, | 
Or take the ſacred land-mark from my bounds, 
Thoſe bounds, which with poſſeſſion and with 


ayer, | | 

And offer'd cakes, have been my annual care: 

Or if my debtors do not keep their day, 

Deny their hands, and then refuſe to pay; 

1 muſt, with patience, all the terms attend, 

Among the common cauſes that depend, 

Till mine is call'd ; and that long look'd-for day 

Is ſtill encumber'd with ſome new delay: 

Perhaps the cloth of ſtate is only ſpread, 

Some of the quorum may be ſick a-bed ; 

That judge is hot, and doffs his gown, while this 

O'er night was bowſy, and goes out to piſs : 

So many rubs appear, the time is gone 

For hearing, and the tedious ſuit goes on: 

But buff and belt-men never know theſe cares, 

No time, nor trick of law their action bars: 

Their cauſe they to ar eaſier iſſue put: 

They will be heard, or they lug out, and cut. 
Another branch of their revenue ſtill 

Remains, beyond their boundleſs right to kill, 

Thew * yet alive, impower' d to make a 

wil 

For, what their proweſs gain'd, the law declares 

Is to themſelves alone, and to their heirs : 

Ne ſhare of that goes back to the begetter, 

But if the ſon ſights well, and plunders better 

Like ſtout Coranus, his old ſhaking ſire | 

Does a remembrance in his will defire: 

Inquiſitive of fights, and longs in vain 

To find him in the number of the flain: 

But ſtill he lives, and riſing by the war, 

Enjeys his gains, and has enough to ſpare : 

For tis a noble general's prudent part 

To cheriſh valour, and reward deſert : 

Let him be daub'd with lace, live high, and 

whore; 


Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. 


TRANSLATIONS 


FROM 


PERSIUS. 


THE 
FIRST SATIRE 
OF 


VVV 


Argument of the PROLOGUE to the Firſt Satire. 
The deſign of the author war to conceal his name and 
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tyrant Nero; and aims at him in 

of his fatircs. For ecbich reaſon, though be was 4 
Reman knight, and of a plentiful fortune, be would 
appear in this prologue but a beggarly poet, who 
writes for bread. Aſter this, he breaks into the 
buſineſs of the farft ſatire ; which is chiefly to decry 
the poetry then in faſbion, and the impudence of 
theſe who were end:avouring to paſs their fluff upon 
the world. 


PROL O0GU E 


TO THE 
FIRST SATIRE. 


Never did on cleft Parnaſſus dream, 

Nor taſte the ſacred Hcliconian ſtream; 
Nor can remember when my brain, inſpir'd, 
Was, by the Muſes, into madneſs fir'd. 

My ſhare in pale Pyreve I reſign; 

And claim no part in all the mighty Nine. 

Statues, with winding ivy crown'd, belong 

To nobler for a nobler ſong : 

Heedleſs of verſe, and hopeleſs of the crown, 

Scarce half a wit, and more than half a clown, 

Before the ſhrine 1 lay my rugged numbers 
down. 

Who taught the parrot human notes to try, 

Or with a voice endued the chattering pye ? 

"Twas witty want, fierce hunger to appeaſe: 

Want —_ their maſters, aud their maſters 
theſe. 

Let gain, that gilded bait, be hung on high, 

The bungry witlings have it in their eye ; 

Pyes, crows, and daws, poetic preſents bring: 

You  * they ſqueak ; but they will ſwear they 

ng. 


ARGUMENT OF THE FIRST SATIRE. 


T need not repeat, that the chief aim of the author 
is againfl bad pott in this ſatire, But I muft 
add, that he includes alſo bad orators, v e began 
at that time (as Petronins in the beginning of bis 
book iclls us) to enervate manly eloquence, by trofe: 
and figures, ill placed and <vorſe applied, Among ft 
the poets, Perfius covertly flrikes at Nero; ſore 
of w»boſe werſes he recites <vit5 ſcorn and indigna- 
tion. He alſo takes notice of the neblemen and 
their abominable poetry, ace, in the luxury of their 
fortunes, ſet up for wits and juanes, The ſatire is 
in dialogue, betwwixt the author and his friend or 
monitor; uoho diſſuedes lim from this dangerors 
attempt of expoſing great men, But Perſius, 2vb2 
is of @ ee ſpirit, end lun not forgotten that Rome 
Was once a commonaveaith, broaks through all theſe 
difficulties, and b arriigus the falſe judgment 
of the aye in which be lives, The reader may ob- 
ſer de that our poet Twas a ſivick philoſopher ; and 
that all bis moral ſentences, both here and in all the 
ret of bis ſatires, are drawn from the dgmas of 
that [:@. 


quality, He lived in the dangerous times 1 
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THE 
FIRST SATIRE. 


In Dialogue betwizt the Porr and his Fr1exp or 
MoxiTtor. 


* 
Pexsrvs. 


Her anxious are our cares, and yet how vain 
The bent of our deſires ! 


Friend. Thy ſpleen contain : 
For none will read thy fatires. 


Per ius. This to me? 


Friend. Nome; or what's next to none, but two 
or three. 
"Tis hard, I grant. 


Perſeus. "Tis nothing; I can bear 
That paltry ſcribblers have the public car : 
That this vaſt univerſal fool, the town, 
Should cry up Labeo's ſtuff, and cry me down. 
They damn themſelves; nor will my Muſc deſcend 
To clap with ſuch, who fools and knaves com- 
mend : 
Their ſmiles and cenſures are to me the ſame: 
care not what they praiſe, or what they blame. 
In full aſſemblies let the crowd prevail: 
weigh no merit by the common ſcale. 
The conſcience is the teſt of every mind; 
Seek not thyfelf, without thyſelf, to find.“ 
But where's that Roman ?—Somewhat | would 
ſay, 
But fear ;—let fear, for once, to truth give way. 
Truth lends the Stoick courage : when 1 look 
On human acts, and read in Nature's book, 
From the firſt puſtimes of our inſant age, 
To elder cares, and man's ſeverer page; 
When ſtern as tutors, and as uncles hard, 
We laſh the pupil, and defraud the ward: 
Then, then I lay. —or would ſay, it | durſt— 
But thus provok'd, 1 muſt ſpeak out, or burſt. 


Friend. Once more forbear. 


Perſius. I cannot rule my ſpleen ; 

My ſcorn rebels, and tickles me within, 

Fir{t, to begin at home: our authors write 
In lonely rooms, ſecur'd from public fight ; 
Whether in proſe, or verſe, 'tis all the ſame : 
The proſe is fuſtian, and the numbers lame. 
All noiſe, and empty pomp, a form of words, 
Labouring with ſound, that little ſenſe affords. 
They comb, and then they order every hair: 
A gown, or white, or ſcour'd to _ 

wear: 
A birth - day jewel bobbing at their ear. 
Next, gargle well che ir throats, and thus prepur*, 
They mout t, a God's name, to be ſeen aud heard. 
From their high icaffold, with a trumpet check, 
And opling all their audicuct ere they ſpear. 
The nauſrous nobles, cv'n the chick of Rome, 
With gaping mouth, to theſe rehearſols come, 
Aud pant with pleaſure, v. len ſom e Julty luze 
Ihe marrow picrces, and iavages the cling, 


At open fulſume bawdry they rejoice, 
And limy jeſt applaud with broken voice. 


Baſe proſticute, thus doſt thou gain thy bread ? 

Thus doſt thou ſeed their cars, and thus art fed ? 

At his own filthy ſtuff he grins and trays : 

And gives the ſign where he expects their praiſe. 
bm = "14 1 learn'd, ſay'ſt thou, if, thus con- 

n'd, 

I choke the noble vigour of ny mind? 

Know, my wild ſig-trec, which in rocks is bred, 

Will ſplit the quarry, and ſhout out the head. 

Fine fruits of learring! old ambitious fool, 

Dar'ſt thou apply that adage of the ſchool : 

As if tis nothing worth that lies conceal'd, 

And © ſcience is net ſciemce till revral'd?“ 

Oh, but "ti: brave to be admir'd, to ſce 

The —_ with pointing fiu.gers, cry, That's 

+ 

That's he whoſe wondrous poem is become 

A lecture for the noble youth of Rome 

Who, by their fathers, is at feaſts renown'd ; 

And often quoted when the bowls go round. 

Full gorg'd and Duſh'd, they wantonly rehcarſe ; 

And add to wine the luxury of verſe. 

One, clad in purple, nut to loſe his time, 

Eats, and recites ſome Jamentatle rhyme : 

Some fenſc!: {s Phillis, in a broken note, 

Snuffling at noſc, and croaking in his throat: 

Then graciouſly the mellow audience nod: 

is not th' immortal author made a God? 

Are not his manes bleſt, ſuch praiſe to have ? 

Lies not the turf more lightly on his grave? 

And ruſes (while his loud applauſe they ſing) 

Stand ready from his ſepulchre to ſpring ? 

All theſe, you cry, but light objections ar; 
Mere malice, and you drive the jeſt too ſor. 
For docs there breathe a man, who can reje& 

A general fame, and his own lines neglect? 
In cedar tablets worthy to zppear, 
That need not fiſh, or ſrankincenſe, to ferr ? 

Thou, whom I make the adverſe part, to 

bear, 
Be anſwer'd thus: If I by chance ſucceed 
In what I write, (and that's a chance indeed) 
Know, I am not ſo ſtupid, or fo hard, 
Not to fcel praiſe, or ſame's deſerv'd reward: 
But this I cannot grant, that thy applauſe 
Is my work's ultimate, or only cauſc. 
Prudence can nc er propuſe ſo mean a prize; 
For mark what vanity within it lies, 
0c Labco's Iliads, im wheſc verſe is found 
Nothing but trilling care, and empty ſound : 
Such little clegies as nobles write, 
Who would be poets, in Apollo's ſpite. 
hem and their wocſul works the Muſe defies x 
tuducts of citran-beds, and goiden cauopics. 
To give thee all thy due, thou heſt the heart 
Tc make a ſupper, with a fine &: Mert : 
And to thy thread-bare ſriend, a cuſt old ſuit 
impart. 
"Thus Lrib'd, thou thus befpeck'Rt him, Tell me 
iriend, : | 
(For I love truth, nor can plain ſpeech off<nd,) 
What ſays the world of me and of my Muſc ? 
The pur dare nothing tell but flattering news: 


ö 
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But ſhall 1 ſpeak ? Thy verſc is wretched rhyme; 
And all thy labours are but loſs of time. 

Thy ſlrutting belly ſwells, thy paunch is high; 
Thou writ'it not, but thou piſſeſt poetry. 


All authors to their own deſects are blind; 
Hadſt thou but, Janus like, a face behind, 
To ſee the people, hat ſplay-mouths they make; 
To mark their fingers, pointed at thy back: 
Their tongues loll'd out, a foot beyond the pitch, 
When molt a-thirſt of an Apulian bitch : 
But noble ſcribblers are with flattery fed; 
For none dare find their faults, who eat their 

bread. 

To paſs the poets of patrician blood, 
What is t the common reader takes for good ? 
The verſc in ſaſhion is, when numbers flow, 
goſt without ſenſe, and without ſpirit flow: 
So {mooth and equal, that no fight can find 
The rivet, Where the poliſh'd piece was join'd. 
So even all, with ſuch a ſteady view, 
As if he ſhut one cyc to level truc. 
Whether the vulgar vice his fatire ſlings, 
The p-ople's riots, or the raye of kings, 
The gentle poct is alike in all; 
His reader hopes to riſe, and fears no fall. 


Friend. Hourly we ſee, ſome raw piu-fcather'd 
thi 
Attempt ay mount, and fights and heroes ſing ; 
Who, for falſe quantities, was whipt at ſchool 
But t' other day, and breaking grammar-rule, 
Whoſe trivial art was never try d above 
The brave deſcription of a native grove : 
Who knows nut how to praiſe the country ſtore, 
The ſeaſts, the baſkets, nor the ſatted boar ; 
Nor paint the flowery fields that paint them- 
ſc. lves beſore. 
Where Romulus was bred, and Quintius born, 
Whoſe ſhining ploughſuare was in furrows worn, 
Met by his trembling wife, returning home, 
And ruſtically joy'd, as chief of Rome: 
She wip'd the ſweat from the dictator's brow ; 
And o'er his back his robe did rudely throw ; 
The lictors bort in ſtate their lord's triumphant 
plough. 

Some love to hear the ſuſtian poet roar ; 
And ſome on antiquated authors pore : 
Rummage ſor ſenſe ; and think thoſe only good 
Who labour moſt, and lcaſt are underſtood. 
When thou ſhalt ſee the blear-cy'd fathers teach 
Tneir ſuns, this harſh and mouldy fort of ſpcech ; 
Ur others, new affected ways ro try, 
Of wanton ſmoothneſs, ſemale poetry; 
One would enquire from whence this motly ile 
Did firſt our Roman purity debile : 
For our ud dotards cannot keep their ſeat; 
But leap aud catch at all that's obſolete. 

Others, by fooliſh oflcntation led, 
When call'd before the bar, to fave their head, 
bring ti ifling tropes, inſtead of ſolid ſenie: 
And mind their figures more than their defence. 
Are plras'd to hear their thick-Kull'd judges cry, 
Well mov'd, oh, finely ſaid, and decently : 
Theft (ſays th* acculcr) to thy charge 1 lay, 
O Pedius: what does gentle Pedius Cay 7 
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Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 

With periods, points, and tropes, he flurs his 
crimes : 

He robb'd not, but he borrow'd from the poor; 

And took but with irtention to reſtore.” 

He lards with flouriſhes his long harangue ; 

'Tis fine, «by thou ; what, to be prais'd, and 
han 


Eſfemĩuate Raman, ſhall ſuch Ruff prevail 


Lo tickle thee, and make thee wag thy tail? 
Say, ſhould a ſhipwreck'd ſailor ſing his woc, 
Would'ſt thou be mov'd to pity, or beſtow 

An alms? What's more prepoſterous than to ſee 
A merry bcggar? Mirth in Miſery ? 


Peru. He ſeems a trap, for charity, to lay: 
And cons, by night, his leſſon for the day. 
Fiend, But to raw numbers, and unſiniſh'd verſe, 
Sweet ſound is added now, to make it terſe: 
* T5 tagg'd with rhyme, like Berecynthian Atys, 
The mid-part chimes with art, which never 
fl. t is. 
* The dolphin brave, that cuts the liquid wave, 
Or he who in his line, can chine the long-ribb'd 
« Apcnniac.” 


Perſus. All this is doggrel ſtuff. 


Friend. What if 1 bring 
A novler verſe? “ Arms and the man 1 fig.” 


Perſeus. Why name you Virgil with ſuch tops 
as theſe ? . 
H-'s truly great, and muſt for ever plæaſe: 
Nor fierce, but awſul, in his manly page; 
Bold in his ſtrength, but ſober in his rage. 


Friend. What poems think you ſoft ? and to be 
read 


With languiſhing regards, and bended head? 


Perjizs, Their crovked horns the Mimallo- 
nian crew 

With blaſts iuſpir'd; and Baſſaris who flew 

The ſcaruſul ca:f, with ſword aavanc'd on high, 

Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 

And Mzoas, vin wich ivy kridles bound, 

She led the fpotted lynz, then Evion rung a- 
round; 

Evion from woods and floods repairing echo's 
„ ſound.” 

Could ſuch rude lines a Roman mouth became, 

Were any manly greatucſs left in Rome? 

Mznas and Atys in the mouth were bred ; 

And never hatch'd within the labouring head: 

No blood from bitten nails thote poems drew: 

But churn'd, like ſpittle, from the lips they flew. 


Friend. *Tis ſuſtian all; tis execrabiy bad; 
But if they will be fools, muſt you be mad ? 
Your fatires, let me tell you, arc too firrce 3 
Lhe great will never bear { bluut a verſe, 
Their doors are barr'd agzir.f a bitter flout: 
Snarl, if you pleaſe, but you Mall ſnari witi.outs 
F.xpect ſuch pay as railug rhymes deferve, 

Y* are in a very hop<:u} way to tlarve. 


— 


— 


Perſſius. Rather than ſa, uncenſar's let nem be; 
All, is admirably v. l, for mr. 
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My harmleſs rhyme ſhall ſcape the dire diſgrace 
Of common-ſhores, and every piſſing- place. 
Two painted ſerpents ſhall, on high, appear; 
*Tis holy ground; you muſt not urine here. 
This ſhall be writ to fright the ſry away, 
Who draw their little baubles, when they play. 
Yet old Lucilius never fecar'd the times, 

But laſh'd the city, and diſſected crimes. 


Mutius and Lupus both by name he brought; 


He mouth'd them, aud betwixt his grinders 
caught. 

Unlike in method, with conceal'd deſign, 

Did crafty Horace his low numbers join : 

And, with a fly inſinuating grace, 

Laugh'd at his friend, and look'd him in the face. 

Would raife a bluſh, where ſecret vice he found ; 

And tickle, while he gently prob'd the wound. 

With ſeeming innocence the crowd beguil'd ; 

But made the deſperate paſſes when he ſmil'd. 


Could he do this, and is my Muſe control'd 
Ey ſervile awe ? Born free, and not be bold? 
At leaſt, I'll dig a hole within the ground; 
And to the truſty earth commit the ſound : 
The reeds ſhall tell you what the poet fears, 

« King Midas has a ſnout, and aſſes ears. 
This mean conceit, this darling myftery, 
Which thou think'ſt nothing, friend, thou ſhalt 
not buy, 
Nor will I change for all the flaſhy wit, 
That flattering Libeo, in his Iliads, writ. 
Thov, if there be a thou in this baſe town, 
Who dares, with angry Eupolis, to frown ; 
He, who, with bold Cratinus, is inſpir'd 
With zeal, and equal indignation fir'd : 
Who, at enormous villainy, turns pale, 

And fteers againſt it with a full-blown ſail, 

Like Ariſtophanes, let him but ſmile 

On this my honeſt work, though writ in homely 
— ſtile: 

And if two lines or three in all the vein 

Appear leſs druſſy, read thore lines again. 

May they perſorm their author's juſt intent, 

Glow in thy cars. aud in thy breaſt ferment. 

But from the reading of my book and me, 

Be far, ye foes of virtuous poverty: 

Who Fortunc's fault upon the poor can throw; 
Point at the tatter'd coat, and ragged ſhoe : 
Lay Nature's failings to their charge, and jeer 
Ihe dim weak eye-ſight, when the mind is clear, 
When thou thyſclf, thus inſolent in ſtate, 

Art but, perhaps, ſome country magiſtrate : 
Whoſe power extends no farther than to ſpeak 
Big on the bench, and ſcanty weights to break. 


Him alſo, for my cenſor I diſdain, 
Who thinks all ſcience, as all virtue, vain ; 
Who counts geometry, and numbers, toys; 
Aud, with his foot, the ſacred duſt deftroys : 
Whoſe pleaſure is to ſee a {trumpet tear 
A Cynick's beard, and lug him by the hair. 
Such, all the morning, to the pleadings run; 
But when the bulineſs of the day is done, 
On dice, and drink, and drabs, they ſpend their 

aſtcruoon. 
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$8 POEM 
THE 
SECOND SATIRE 


FO: 8-3 W-& 


THE ARGUMENT. 


This ſatire contains a mot grave and philoſopbical ar- 
gument, concerning prauy:rs and wiſhes, Undoult- 
edly it yave accaſron to Fuvenal"s tenth ſatire ; aud 
both of them had their original fi o one of Plato's 
dialogues, called the * Srcond Alcibiades.” Our 
author has induced it with great myſtery of art, ly 
takiag bis riſe from the birth-d.ry of bis friend; un 
wwhich occafuns, prayers were mode, and ſacrifice 
offered by the native, Perſius, commending th: gu- 
rity of bis friends vows, deſcends to the impicus and 
immoral requeſls of others. The ſatire is divided ints 
three perts : the fi, is the exordium to Micr inus, 
which the poet confines <vithin the compaſs of four 
werſcs. The ſecond relates to the matter of the pray- 
ers and vows, and an enumeration of thoſe things, 
wherein men commonly ſinned again right reaſun, 
and offended in their requeſls. The third part con- 
fiſts in ſbewing the repugnances of thoſe prayers and 
rt. ces, to thoſe of other men, and inconſiflencies with 
themſelves, He fbews the original of theſe voten, 
and arply inveighs againſl them and laſtly, nat 
only corrects the falſe opinion of mankind concerning 
them, but gives the true doftrine of o!l addreſſes made 
to Bea ven, and Low they may be made acceptable to 
the Powers above, in excellent precepts, and more 
worthy of a Chriflian than a Heathen. 


THE SECOND SATIRE. 


Dedicated to his friend PLoT.vs Macrixvs, on 
his Biaru-Dav. 


2 this auſpicions morning be expreſt 

With a white ſtone, diſtinguiſh'd ſrom the 
relt : 

White as thy fame, and as thy honour clear; 

And let new joys attend on thy new added yrar. 

Indulge thy genius, and o'crflow thy ſoul, 

Till thy wit ſparkle, like the chearful bowl. 

Pray ; for thy prayers the teſt of heaven will 
bear ; 

Nor nced'ſt thou take the Gods afide, to hear: 

While others, ev'n the mighty men of Rome, 

Big ſwell'd with miſchief, to the temples come; 

Aud in low murmurs, and with coſtly ſmoke, 

Heaven's help, to proſper their black vows, in- 
voke. 

So boldly to the Gods mankind reveal 

What from each other they, for ſhame, conceal. 

Give me good fame, ye Powers, and make me 
juſt : 

Thus much the rogue to public ca. will truſt : 

In private, then: When wilt thou, mighty Jos, 


My wealthy uncle from this world remove? 
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Or—O thou Thunderer's ſon, great Hercules, 

That once thy bourteous Deity would pleaſe 

To guide my rake, upon the chinking tcund 

Of ſome vaſt treaſure, hidden uuder ground 
O were: my pupil foirly knock'd o' th' head; 

1 ſhould pollcſs th' cſtate, if he were dead! 

He's fo far gone with rickets, and with th' evil, 

That one ſmall doſe will ſend kim to the devil. 


This is my neighbour Nerius's third ſpouſe, 
Of whom in happy time he rids his houſe. 
But my eternal wife !-—Grant heaven 1 may 
Survive to ſee the fellow of this day ! 
Thu, th thou may'it the better bring about 
Thy » iſugs, thou art wickedly devout: 
In Tyber ducking thrice, by break of day, 
To waſh th' obſcenitics of night away. 
But pr'ythee tell me, ('tis a im ll requeſt) 
With what ill thought» of Joe att thou poſicſt ? 


Would'ft thou prefer him to lome man? Suppoſe |: 


I dipp'd among the worſt, and Stotius choſc ? 

Which of the two would thy wiſe head declare 

The truſtiet tutor to an orphan-heir ? 

Or, put it thus: —Unfold to Statius, ſtraighu, 

What to Jove's ear thou didit impart of late: 

He'll ſtare, and, O goud Jupiter ! will cry; 

Canſt thou indulge him in this v:.iauny ! 

And think'ſt thou, Jove himſelf, with patiencc 
then 

Can hear a prayer condemn'd by wicked men? 

That, void of care, be lolls ſupine in ſtate, 

And leaves his buſineſs to be done by ſate? 

Becauſe his thunder ſplits ſome burley- tree, 

And is not darted at thy houſe and thee ? 

Or that his vengeance falls not at the time, 

Juſt at the perpetration of thy crime: 

Ard makes thee a ſad object of our eyes, 

Fit for Ergenna's prayer and ſacrifice ? 

What well-fed offering to appeaſe the God, 

What powerful preſent to procure a nod, 

Haſt thou in ſtore ? What bribe haſt thou prepar'd, 

To pull him, thus unpuniſh'd, by the bears ? 


Our ſuperſtitions with our liſe begin: 

Th' obſcene old grandam, or the next of kin, 

The new-born infant frum the cradle takes, 

And firſt of ſpittle a luſtration makes: 

Then in the ſpawl her middle-finger dips, 

Anoints the temples, forehead, and the lips, 

Pretending ſorce of magic to prevent, 

By virtue of her naſty excrement. 

Then dandles him with many a mutter'd prayer 

That heaven would make him ſome zich miſer*s 
heir, | 

Lucky to ladics, and in time a king; | 

Which to enſure, ſhe adds a length of navel- 
ſtring. 

But no fond nurſe is fit to m7ke a prayer: 

And Jove, i Jove be wile, will never hear; 

Not though ſhe prays in white, with lifted hands: 


A body made oi braſs the crone demands 
For her lov'd nurſling, ſtrung with nerves of 


wire, 
Tough to the laſt, and with no toil to tire : 
Unconſcionable vows, which when we uſe, 
We teach the Gods, in reaſon, to refuſe. 
Vor. III. 
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Suppoſe they were indulgent to thy wiſh : 

Yet the ſat entrails, in the ſpacious diſh, 

Would ſtop the grant: the very over-care 

And nauſeous pomp, would hindcr half the 
raycr. | 

Thou bop'f with ſacrifice of oxen ſlain 

To compaſs wealth, and bribe the God of gain, 

To give thee flocks and herds, with large increaſe 

Fool ! to expect them from a bullock's greaſe ! 

And think'it that, when the fatten'd flames 
ire, 

Thou ſeek: the accomphſhment of thy deſire 

Now, now, my bearded harveſt gilds the plain, 

The ſcanty folds can ſcarce my ſheep contain, c 

And ſhowers of gold come pouring in amain ! 


Thus dreams the wretch, and vairly thus dreams 


on, 

Til! kis ſank purſe declares his money gene. 

Should I prefent them with rare figur'd plate, 

Or gold as rich ia workmanſhip as weight ; 

7 how thy riſing heart would throb and beat, 

And thy left ſide, with trembling pleaſure, ſweat! 

Thou me. ſur'ſt by thyſelſ the Puwers Divine; 

The Codes arc burniſh'd gold, and ſilver is their 
ſhrine, 

Thy puny Godlings of infericr race, 

Whotre humble ſtatves are content with breſs, 

Should ſome of theſe, in viſions purg'd from 
phlegm, 

Foretel events, or in a morning dream; 

Ev'n thoſe theu would'ſt in veneration hold : 

And, if not faces, give them bcardsof gold. 

he prieſts in temples, now no longer care 

For Saturn's braſf. or Numa's earthen ware; 

Or veſtul urns, in each religious rite : 

This wicked gold has put them all to flight. 

O ſouls, in whom no heavenly fire is found, 

Fat minds, and ever groveling on the ground! 

We bring our manners to the bleſt abodes, 

And think what pleaſes us muit pleaſe the Gods. 

Of oil and caſſia one th' ingredients takes, 

And, of the mixture, a rich ointment makes: 

Another finds the way to dye in grain ; 

And makes Calabrian wool rective the Tyrian 
ain; 

Or from the ſhells their orient treaſure takes, 

Or, for their golden ore, in rivers rakes; 

Then melts the maſs : all theſe are vanities ! 

Yet till ſome profit from their pains may riſe 3 

But tell me, prieſt, if 1 may be ſo bold, 

What are the Gods the better for this gold? 

The wretch that offers from his wealthy ſtore 

Theſc preſents, bribes the powers to give him 
more : | 

As maids to Venus offer baby-toys, 

To hleſs the marriage · bed with girls and boys. 

But let us for the Gods 2 gift prepare, 


Which the great man's great charges cannct 


bear: 

A ſoul, where laws both human and divine, 
In pradtice more than ſpeculat:on ſhine : 
A genuine virtue, of a vigorous kind, 
Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind: 
When with ſuch offerings to the Gods 1 come, 
A cake, thus given, is worth a becatumb. 
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THE 


THIRD SATIRE 
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THE ARGUMENT. 
Our author bas made two ſatires concerning fiudy ; the 
frft and the third : the firſt related to men ; this to 
fludenti, whom he defired to be educated in the 


Fic philoſophy : be bin;felf ſuflaitis the perſon of 


the maſter, or præceptor, in this admirable ſatire ; 
where be vpbraids the youth of flith, and negligence 
in learning. Yet be begins with one ſcholar se- 
ing bis fellow-fludeuts with late rijing to their 
books. A ter which be takes upon him the other 
F the teacher. And addr ng himſelf parti- 
cularly to young noblemen, tells them, that by re:fon 
of their bigh birth, and the great poſſeſſions of their 
Fathers, they are careleſs of adorning their minds 
with precepts of moral philoſopby : and withal, in- 
eulcates to them the miſeries which «vill attend them 
in the wcbole courſe of their life, if they do not apply 
themſelves betimes to the knowledge of wirtue, and 
the end of their creation, which he pathctically inſ- 
nuates to them. The title of this ſatire, in ſome an- 
cient manuſcripts, 4was The Reproach of Idlencfs ;"" 
in others of the ſcholiafls it is inſcribed, 
« Againſt the Luxury and Vices of the Rich. In 
both of which the intention of the poet is purſued ; 
but principally in the former. 


[1 remember I tranſlated this ſatire when 1 was 
a King's ſcholar at Weſtminſter-ſchool, for a 
Thuriday night's exerciſe ; and believe that 
it, and many other of my exerciſcs of this 
nature, in Engliſh verſe, are ſtill in the hands 
of my learned maſter, the revcrend Doctor 


Buſby.] 
S this thy daily ccurſe? The glaring ſun ? 


Breaks in at every chink : the cattle run 
To ſhades, and noon- tide rays of ſu mmer iy 
Yet plung d in floth we lie; and ſure ſupine, 
As fill's with fumcs of indigeſted wine. 

This grave advice ſome ſober ſtudent bears; 
And loudly rings it in his ſellow's cars. 

The yawning youth, ſcarce half awake, eſſays 
His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe : 

Then rubs his gummy cyes, and ſcrubs his pate; 
And cries, | thuvy lit it had not becn ſo late: 

My clcaths make haſte : why then! if nene be 
| near, 

He mutters firſt, and then begins to ſwear : 
And brays aloud, with a more clamorous note, 
Than an Arcadian afs can ſtretch his throat. 

With much ado, his book beſorc him laid, 
Ard parchment with the ſmoother fide diſplay d; 
He takes the papers; lays them down again; 
And, with unwilling fingers, tries the pen: 
dame previſh quarrel ſtraight he ſtrives to pick; 
Flies quiil writes double, or his ink's too thick; 
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| Infuſe more water; now *tis grown ſo thin 
It ſinks, nor can the charaQers be ſeen. 

O wretch, and ſtill more wretched every day! 
Are mortals born to fleeg their lives away ? 
Go back to what thy infancy began, 
Thou who wert never meant to be a man: 
Eat pap and ſpoon-meat ; for thy gewgaws cry : 
Be fullen, and refuſe the lullaby. 
No more accuſe thy pen : but charge the crime 
On native floth, and negligence of time. 


cheat ? 
Fool, tis thyſelf, and that's a worſe deceit. 
Beware the public laughter of the town , 
Thou ſpring'ſt a leak already in thy crown. 
A flaw is in thy ill- bak ' d veſſel found ; 
"Tis hollow, and returns a jarring ſound. 

Yer, thy moiſt clay is pliant to command 
Unwrought, and caſy to the potter's hand: 
Now take the mold; now bend thy mind to fcel 
The firſt ſharp motions vi the forming wheel. 

But thou haſt land; a country-ſcat, ſecure 
By a juſt title; coſtly furniture ; 

A fuming-pan thy Lares to appeaſc : 

What need of Jearuing, when a man's at eaſe ? 
If this be not cnough to ſwell thy ſoul, 

Then plcafe thy pride, and ſcarch the herald's roll, 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famous pedigree, 
Drawn from the root of ſome old Tuſcan wee 
And thou, a thouſand off, a fool of long degree. 
Who, clad in purple, canſt thy cenſor greet ; 
And, loudly, call him couſin, in the ſtreet. 

Such pageantry be to the people ſtown : 
There boaſt they horſe's trappings. and thy own: 
| know thee to thy tuttom; from within 
Thy ſhallow center, to the utmoſt ſkin : 

Doft thou not bluſh to live ſo like a beaſt, 

So trim, ſo diffolute, ſc looſely dreſt ? 

But 'tis in vain; the wretch is drench'd tos 

deep ; 

His ſoul is ſtupid, and his heart aſleep ; 

Fatten'd in vice; ſo callous, and fo grofs, 

He fins, and ſecs not; ſerſcleſs of his loſs. 

Dow: goes the wretch at once, ur.ſkill'd to ſwim, 

Rupp leis to bubble up, and reach the water's 
brim. 

4. Great Father of the Gods, when, ſor our 
crimes, 

Thou ſend'it ſome heavy judgment on the times; 

Some tyrant- king, the terror of his age, 

Ihe type, and true vicegerent of thy rage; 

Thus puniſh him: ſet virtue in his fight, 

With all her charms adorn'd, with all her graces 
bright: 

But ſet her diſtant, make him pale to ſce 

His gains outweight'd by loſt ſelicity! 

Sicilian tortures, and the brazen bull, 

Are emblems, rather than expreſs the ſull 

Of What he feels: yet what he feels is more: 

The wretch, who fitting ut his plenteous board, 

Look'd up, and view'd on high the pointed ſword 

Hung v'er his head, and hanging by a twine, 

Did with lefs dread, aud more ſecurely dine. 


{"Ev'n in his llecp he ſtarts, and ſears the kniſe, 


Aud, ating, in his arms takes his accomplice 
wile ; 


Think'ſt thou thy maſter, or thy friends, te 
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Down, down, he goes; and from his darling friend To whom the Marſians more proviſion ſcnd, 
Conceals the woes his guilty dreams portend, _. Than he and all his ſamily can ſpend. 

When 1 was young, I, like a lazy fool, ' Gammon, that give a reliſh to the taſte, 
Would blear my eyes with oil, to ſtay from ſchool: And potted fowl, and fiſh, come in fo faſt, 
Averſe frum pains, and loath to learn the part That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks: 
Of Cato, dying with a dauntleſe heart: And mouldy mother gathers on the drinks. 
Though much my maſter, that ſtern virtue prais'd, But, here, ſome captam of the land or fleet, 
Which o'er the vanquiſher the vanquiſh'd rais'd:  Steut of his hands, but of a ſoldicr's wit; 
And my pleas'd father came, with pride, toſce | Crics, I have ſenſe to ſerve my turn, in ſtore; 
His boy defend the Roman liberty. And he's a raſcal who pretends to more. 

But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, Dammee, whatc'er thoſe book lrarn'd blockheads 
And dextrouſly to throw the lucky fice : ſay, 
To ſhun ame acc, that ſwept my ſtakes away: ) | Solon's the veryeſt fool in all the play. 
And watch the box, for feat they ſhould comy Top-heavy drones, aud always looking down, 
Falſe bones, and put upon me in the play. (As over-ballaſted within the crown !) 
Careful, beſides, the whirling top to whip, Muttering betwixt their lips ſome myſtic thing, 
And drive her giddy, till ſhe fell afleep. Which, well examin'd, is flat conjuring, 

Thy years are ripe, nor art thou yet to learn Meer madmen's dreams: for what the ſchools 
What's good or ill, and both their ends diſcern : have taught, 
Thou in the ſtoick-porch, ſeverely bred, Is only this, that nothing can be brought 


Haſt heard the dogmas of greit Zeno read: From nothing; and, what is, can ne'er be 
There on the walis, by Pulygnotus' hand, turn'd to nought. 


The conquer d Medians in trunk · breeches ſtand, | ls it for this they ſtudy? to grow pale, 
Where the ſhorn youth to midnight loctures riſe, | And mils the pleaſures of 2 glorious meal ? 


Ronz'd from their lumbers to be early wile : For this, in rags accouter'd, are they ſeen, 
Where the coarſe cake, and honicly huſks of And made the may-game of the public ſpleen ? 
beans, Proceed, my ſriend, and rail; but hcar mc tell 


From pampering riot the young ſtomach weans : | A flory, which is juſt thy parallel. 
And where the Samian V direcis thy ſteps to run | A ſpark, like thee, of the man-killing trade, 
To Virtue's narrow ſtecp, and broad way Vice to | Fell fick, and thus to his phy ſician ſaid : 


ſhun. Methinks I am not right in every part; 
And yet thou ſnor'ſt ; thou draw'ſt thy drunken | 1 fect a kind of trembling at my heart: 
breath, My pulle unequal, and my breath is ſtrong ; 


Sour with debauch ; and fleep'ſt the fleep of death : | Beſides a filthy fur upon my tongue. 

Thy chaps are fallen, and thy frame disjoin d; The doctor heard him, excrcis'd his ſkill : 

Thy body is diſſolv'd, as is thy mind. And, aſter, bid him for four days be ſtill. 
Haſt thou not, yet, propos'd ſome certain end, | Three days he took good counſel, and began 


To which thy liſe, thy every act, may tend? To mend, and look like a recovering man: 
Haſt thou no mark, at which to bend thy bow? | The fourth, he could not hold from drink; but 
Or like a boy purſueſt the carrion crow ſends EY 


With pellets, and with ſtones, from tree to tree: | His boy to one of his old truſty friends: 

A fruitleſs toil, and liv'ſt extempore ? Adjuring him, by all the powers divine, 

Watch the diſcaſe in time: for, when within To piry his diſtreſs, who could not dine 

The dropſy rages, and extends the ſkin, Without a flaggon of his healing wine, 

In vain for Hellebore the patient cries, He drinks a {willing draught; and, lin'd vrithin, 


And ſecs the doctor; but too late is wiſe : Will ſupple in the bath his outward ſſcin: 

Too late, for cure, he proffers haif his wealth ; Whom ſhouſd he find but his phyſician there, 

Conqueſt and Guibbons cannot give him health. | Who, wiſely, bade him once again beware. 

Learn, wretches, learn the motions of the mind, J Sir, youu look wan, yu hardiy draw your breath; 

Why you were made, for what you were de- [ Drinking is dangerous, and the bath is death. 
lign'd ; is nothing, ſays the fool : but, ſays the friend, 

And the great moral end of human kind, This nothing. Sir, will bring you to your end. 

Study thylelf: what rank or what degree 'Do 3 not fee your dreply belly ſwell ? 

The wiſe Creator has ordain'sd for tlice: | You; y-Haw ſein? —No more of that; 1 *m well. 


And all the offices of that «ſtate 


hav: alrcadiy bury'd two ur three 
Pcriorm ; and with thy prudence guide thy fate. 


| That fond betwixr a tir eſtate aud me, 


Pray juſtly, to be heard: nor more de ſire And, doctor, I may live to bury thee. 
what the decengies of life require. Thou tell't me, | look ill; and then loc k'ſt 
Learn what thou ow'il thy country, and thy worſe. 
friend; I *ve done, ſays the phyſician ; take your courſe. 


What's requiſite to ſpare, and what to ſpend : The laughing fot, like all unthinking men, 

Learn this; and after, envy not the ſtore Buthes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks 

Of the greas'd advocate, that grinds the poor: 2gaing 

Fat fees from the defended Umbrian draws; His throat half throttled with corrupted pl.legm, 

And ouly gains the wealthy client's cauſe, | And breathing through Lis jaws a belching ſteam 2 
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Amidft his cups with fainting ſhivering ſeiz'd, 
His limbs disjointed, and all o'er diſcas'd, 
His hand refuſes to ſuſtam the bowl: 
And his teeth chatter, and his eye-balls roll : 0 
Till, with his meat he vomits out his ſoul : 
Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hireling mourners, for his funeral due. 
Our dear departcd brother lies in ſtate. 
His heels ftretch'd out, and pointed to the gate: | 
And flaves, now manumiz'd, on their dead 
maſter wait. 

They hoiſt him on the bier, and deal the dole : 
And there's an end of a luxurious ſoul. 
But what's thy ſulſome parable to me? 
My body is from all diſcaſcs free : 
My temperate pulſe does regularly beat ; 
Feel, and be ſatisfy'd, my hands and feet : 
Theſe are not cold, nor thuſe oppreſt with heat. 
Or lay thy hand upon my naked heart, 
And thou ſhalt find me hale in every part. 

I grant this true: but, ſtill, the deadly wound 
Is in thy ſoul; tis there thou art not ſound. 
Say, when thou ſeeſt a heap of tempting gold, 
Or a more tempting harlut duſt behold ; 
Then, when ſhe caſts on thee a ſide - long glance, 
"Then try thy heart, and tell me if it dance. 

Some coarſe cold fallad is before thee ſet; 
Bread with the bran, perhaps, and broken meat ; 
Fall on, and try thy appetite te cat. 
"Theſe are not diſhes for thy 1 : 
What, haſt thou got an ulcer in thy mouth; 
Why ſtand'ſt thou picking ? le thy pallet ſore ? 
That bete and radiſhes will make thee roar ? 
Buch is th' unequal temper of thy mind; 

paſſions m extremes, and unconfin'd : 

Thy hair ſo briſtles with unmanly fears, 
As fields of corn, that riſe in bearded ears. 
And, when thy cheeks with fluſhing fury glow, 
The rage of boiling caldrots is more flow; 
When fed with fuel and with flames below. 
With foam upon thy lips and ſparkling eyes, 
Thou ſay'ſt, and doſt, in ſuch outrageous wiſe ; 
That mad Oreſtes, if he ſaw the ſhow, 
Would ſwear thou wert the madder of the two. 


————_G—_—_— — — 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


Our author, living in the time of Nero, was centem- 
\ gorary and friend te the neb/s Poet J ucan; both of 
them noere ſufficiently /enfib's, uiii all good men, 
bow u ally bs manage the cunmontwealth : 
end perhaps might guqſi at bis future tyranny, by 
feme poſſoges, darins the latter part of bis frft 
five years 1 d bs broke not out into Lis preat 
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exceſſes, while he was refirained by the counſels and 
authority Seng Lucan bas not ſpared bim in 
the poem of bis Pharſ:lia ; for bis very compliment 
looked afquint as well as Nero, Parſins has beg 
bolder, but with caution lik-wiſe, For bers, in the 
perſon of your Alcihiadrs, be arraigns bis ambi. 
tron of meddling with fiate-afſairs, without Judge 
ment or ex per ien. 8 probable that be wales 
Seneca in this fate, ff .;n the part of Soc ales, 
under a borrowed name. And, withal, diſcover: 
Some ſecret vices of Nero, concerning bis lufl, bis 
drunkenneſs, and bis effeminacy, which had not va 
arrived to public notice. He alſo roprebendi the 
flattery of his courtiers, wvbho endeavoured to make 
all bis wices paſs for wirtues. Covetouſneſs wa; 
undoubtedly none of his faults ; but it is bere de 
ſeribed as a weil caft ever the true meaning of the 
port, which was to ſatirize bis prodigality and 
wvoluptuonſneſs ; to which be makes a tranſition. I 
find no inflance in biftory of that emperor's 

a Pathique, though Per fius ſeems to brand bim wi 
it» From the two dialogues of Plato, buth called 
Alcibiades, the poet took the arguments of the ſecend 
and third ſatires, but he inverted the order of them : 
for the third ſatire is taken from the firft of theſe 
dialogues 


The commentators, before Caſaubon, were ignorant 
of our author's ſecret meaning ; and thought be 
bad only woritten againſ young noblemen in gene» 
ral, who were too ſorward in aſpiring to public 
magiſflracy : but this excellent ſcholiafl bas unre- 
veled the whole myſlery; and made it afparent, 
that the fling of this ſatire was particularly aimed. 
at Nero. 

HOE'ER chou art, whoſe forward years 
are bent 

On ſtate affairs the guide to government ; 

Hear, firſt, what Socrates of old has ſaid 

To the lov'd youth, whom he at Athens bred. 
Tell me, thou pupil to great Pericles, 

Our ſecond hope, my Alcibiades, 

What are the grounds, from whence thou doſ 

Prepare 

To undertake, ſo young, ſo vaſt a care ? 

Perhaps thy wit (a chance not often heard, 

That parts aud prudence ſhould prevent the beard)! 

Lis ſeldom ſeen, that ſenators ſo young ; 

Know when to ſpeak, and when to hold their 

tongue. 

Sure thou art born to ſome peculiar fate ; 

When the mad people riſe againſt the ſtate, 

To look them into duty: and command 

An awful filence with thy lifted hand. 

Then to beſpeak them thus : Athenians, know 

Againſt right reaſon all our counſc.ls go; 

This is not ſair; nor profitable that; 

Nor t' other queſtion proper ſur debate. 

But thou, no doubt, can'ſt ſet the buſineſs right, 

And give each argument its proper weight: 

Know'ſt, with an equal hand, to hold the ſcale : 

dcelt. * the reuſous pinch, and where they 

gs 

And where ezceptions oer the general rule pre- 


vail, 
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And, taught by inſpiration, in a trice, 
Canſt puniſh crimes, and brand offending vice. 
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The depilation of thy modeſt part: 
Thy catamite, the darling of thy heart, 


Leave, leave to fathom ſuch high points as His engine-hand, and every lewder art. 


theſe, 
Nor be ambitious, cre the time to pleaſe : 
Unſcaſonably wiſe, till age, and cares, 
Have form'd thy ſul, to manage great affairs, 
Thy ſace, thy ſhape, thy outſide, are but vain ; 
Thou haſt not itrength ſuch labours to ſuſtain; 
Drink hellebore, my boy, drink deep, and 
purge th in, 
What aim'ſt thou at, and whither tends thy 
care, 
In what thy utmoſt good? Delicious fare; 0 
And. hn to ſun thyſelf in open air. 
Hold, hold; are all thy empty wiſhes ſuch ? 
A good old? woman would have ſaid as much. 
But thoy art nobly born, 'tis true ; go boaſt 
= pedigree, the thing thou valu'ſt moſt : 
Beſides, thou art a beau: what's that, my child? 
A fop well dreſt, extravagant and wild : 
She, that cries herbs, has leſs impertinence ; 
And, in her calling, more of common ſenſe. 
None, none deſcends into himſelf, to find 
The ſecret imperſections of his mind: 
But every one is cagle-cy'd to ſee 
Another's faults, and his deformity. 
Say, doſt thou know VeRidius? Who, the wretch 
Whoſe lands beyend the Sabines largely ſtretch ; 
Cover the country, that a ſailing kite 
Can ſcarce oer · fly them, in a day and night; 
Him doſt thou mean, who, ſpight wo all his tore, 
Is ever craving and will ſtill be poor ? 
Who cheats for half-pence, and who doffs his coat, 
To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat ? 
Ever a glutton at another's coſt, 
But in whoſe kitchen dwells perpetual froft ? 
Who cats and drinks with his domeſtic ſla ves; 
A verier hind than any of his knaves ? 
Born with the curſe and anger of the Goda, 
And that indulgent genius he defrauds ? 
At harveſt-home, and on the ſhearing-day, 
When he ſhould thanks to Pan and Pales pay, 
And better Ceres; trembling to approach 
The little barrel, which he fears to broach : 
He, ſays the wimble, often draws it back, 
And deals to thirſty ſervants but a ſnaack. 
To a ſhort meal he makes a tedious grace, 
Before the barley pudding comes in place : 
Then, bids fall on; himſelf, for ſaving charges, 
A peel'd ſlic'd onion eats, and tipples verjuice. 
Thus fares the drudge : but thou, whoſe life's a 
dream 
Of lazy pleaſures, tak'ſt a worſe extreme. 
Tis all thy buſineſ-, buſineſs how to ſhun; 
To baſk thy naked body i in the ſun ; 
buppling thy ſtiſſen d joints with ſragrant oil: 
Then, in the ſpacious garden, walk awhile, 
To ſuck the moiſture up, and ſoak it in : 
And this, thou think'ſt, but vainly think'ſt, un- 
ſeen. 
But, know, thou art obſerv' d: and there are 
thoſe 
Who, "oo durſt, would all thy ſectet fins ex- 


When, to bear, and paticnt to receive, 
Thou tak'ſt the pleaſure which thou canſt not 
With odorous oil thy head and hair are fleck ; 
And then thou kemb'ſt the tuzzes on thy check: 


Of theſe thy barbers take a coſtly care, 
While thy ſalt tail is overgrown with hair. 


f Not all thy pincers, nor unmanly arts, 


Can ſn-oth the roughneſs of thy ſhameſul parti. 
Not five, the ſtrongeſt that the Circus breeds, 
From the rank ſoil can root thoſe wicked weeds 2 
Though ſuppled firſt with ſoap, to eaſe thy pain, 
The ſtubborn fern ſprings up, and ſprouts again. 
Thus others we with defamations wound, 
While they ſtab us; and fo the jeſt goes round. 
Vain are thy hopes, to ſcape ccuſorious cyes ; 
Truth will appear through all the thin diſguiſe 2 
Thou haſt an ulcer which no leech can heal, 
Though thy broad ſhoulder-belt the wound con- 
cal 


ceal. 

Say thou art ſound and heal in every part, 

We know, we know thee rotten at thy heart, 

We know thee ſullen, impotent, and proud : 

* nerve, who cheat ſt the 
croud. 

But when they praiſe me, in the neighbourhood, 
When the plcas'd people take me for a God, 
Shall 1 refuſe their incenſe ? Not receive 
The loud applauſes which the vulgaz give? 

If thou doſt wealth, with longing eyes, behold ; 
And, greedily, art gaping aſter gold; 

If ſome alluring girl, in gliding by, 

Shall tip the wink, with a laſcivious eye, { 

And thou with a conſenting glance, reply; 

If thou thy own ſolicitor become, 

And bid'ſt ariſe the lumpiſh pendulum : 

If thy lewd luſt provokes an empty _ 

And prompts to more thin nature can 

If, with thy guards, thou ſcour'ſt the Grains ty 
night, 

And doſt in murders, rapes, and ſpoils delight; 

Pleaſe not thyſelf, the flattering crowd to hear 3 

Tis fulſome ituff to feed thy itching ear. 

Reject the nauſcous praiſes of the times; 

Give thy baſe poets back thy cobbled rhymes : 

Survey thy ſoul, not what thou doſt appear, 

But what thou art; and find the beggar there. 
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THE ARGUMENT. 


The judicious Caſanhon, in bis prom to this ſatire, 
tel's ut that 6 the grommarian being 


. 
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Sed, what form of Archilochus's Tambics be ' 
preferred before the rg, anſwered, the longeſt. 
His anfwer muy juſtly be applied to this ffi Ja- 
tire: which, being of a greater length than any 
of the ret, is alſo, by far, the moſt inflrudive : 
or this reaſon I bave ſclefted it from all the others, 
and inſcribed it to my learned maſier, Doctor Buſby ; 

regs Ads ngedy » $a fooyp + + 
fart of my own education, and that of 

ſons ; but FP nated Hos Be ts BP 
and trueft tafle of Per, us. May be be pleaſed to 
Fuad in this tranſlation, the gratitude, or at leaſt 
fome fmall acknowledgment of bis unworthy ſchclar, 
at the di — of twenty four years, — the time 
when I departed from under bis tuition 


Thi: ſatire con/iſts of two diftin parts : the firft con- 
tains the prayers of the floick philoſopher Cornutus, 
maſter and tutor to our Perſus. It alſo declares 
the love and picty of Perſeus, to bis well-deſerving 
maſter ; and the mutual frieniſbip which continued 
betwwixt them, after Penſius was now grown a man. 
As alſo bis exbortation to young noblemen, that 

would enter themſelves into bis inſtitution. 
From whence be makes an artful tranſition into 

the ſecond part of bis fubjeft: wherein be f 

complains of the flath of ſcholars, and afterwards 

perſuades them ta the purſuit of their true liberty : 

Here our autber excellently treats that paradox of 

#he Stoicks, which affirms, that on'y the wiſe or vir- 

tous man is free; and that all wicious men are 

naturally lav. And, in the illufliration of this 
dogma, be tales up the remaining part of this ini- 
ailable ſatize. 


THE 
FIFTH SATIRE. 
Inſcribed to the Reverend Dr. Bussy, 
The Speakers PERSstus and Coxxurus. 


Prastes. 
F ancient uſe to poets it belongs, 
To wiſh themſelves an hundred mouths and 
tongues : 
Whether to the well lung'd tragedian's rage 
They recommend the labours of the ſtage, 
Or ſing the Parthian, when transfix'd he lies, 
Wrenching the Roman javelin from his thighs. 


Con x urs. 
And why would'ſt thou theſe mighty morſcls 
chule, 

Of words unchew'd, and fit to choak the Muſe ? 
Let fuſtian poets, with their fluff, be gone, 
And ſuck the miſts that hang o'er Helicon ; 
When Progne or Ihyeſtes' fealt they write; 
And, for the mouthing actor, verſe indite, 
Thou neither, like a bellows, ſwell'ſt thy face, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning maſs 
Of melting ore; nor cavfl thou ſtrain thy throat, 
Or murmur in an undiſtinguiſh'd note, 
Like rolling thunder till it breaks the cloud, 
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And rattling nouſeuſc is diſcharg'd aloud. 


Soft clocutior docs thy ſtyle renown, 

And the ſweet accents of the peaceful gown : 
Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, 

To laugh at follics, or to laſh at vice. 

Hence draw thy theme, and to the ſtage perm 
Raw-head and bloody-bones, and hands and . 
Ragouſts for Tcreus or Thyeſtes dreſt; 

Tis taſk enough for thee t' expoſe 2 Roman ſeaſt, 


Pzxsius. 

Tis not, indeed, my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to ſwell my page 
With wind and noiſe; but freely to impart, 
As to a friend, the ſecrets of my heart; 
| And, in familiar ſpeech, to let thee knew 
How much I love thee, and how much 1 owe. 
Knock on my heart : for thou haſt ſkill to find 
If it ſound ſolid, or be fill'd with wind; 
And, through the veil »f words, thou view'ſ 

the naked mind. 

For this a hundred voices I deſire, 
To tell thee what a hyadred tongues would tire; 
Yet never could be worthily expreſt, 
How deeply thou art ſeated in my breaſt. 
When firſt my childiſh robe refign'd the charge, 
And left me, unconfin'd, to live at large; 
When now my golden bulla (hung on high 
To houſhold Gods) declar'd me paſt a boy ; 
And my white ſhic ld proclaim'd my liberty: | 
When with my wild companions | could roll 
From ſtreet to ſtreet, and fin without control ; 
Juſt at that a Fe when manhood ſet me free, 
then depos'd myſeif, and left the reins to thee, 
On thy wiſe byſum I repos'd my head, 
And by my better Socrates was bred. 
Then thy ttraight rule ſet virtue in my ſight, 
The crooked line reforming by the right. 
My reaſon took the bent of thy command, 


| Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy ſkilful hand : 


Long ſummer-dzys thy precepts | rehearſe ; 
And winter-nights were ſhart in our converſe : 
One was our labour, one was our repoſe, 

One frugal ſupper did our ſtudies cloſe. 

Sure on our birth ſome friendly planet ſhone ; 
And, as our fouls, our horoſcope was one: 
Whether the mounting Twins did heaven adorn, 
Or with the riſing Balance we were born; 
Both have the ſame imprefſions from above; 
And buth have Saturn's rage, repell'd by Jove. 
What ſtar I know not, but ſome ſtar 1 find, 
Has given ther an aſcendant o'cr my mind. 


CornuTvuse. 
Nature is ever various in her "WERE : 
Each has a diſſerent will; and fr w the ſame : 
The greedy merchants, led by lucte, run 


| To the parch'd Indies, and the riſing ſun 


From thenee hot pepper and rich drugs they 
bear, 

Bartering, for ſpices, their Italian ware ; 

The lazy glutron ſafe at home will keep, 

Indulge his floth and batten with his fleep : 

One bribes for high preferments in the ſtate ; 

A ſecond ſhakes the box, and fits up late: 

Another ſhakes the bed, diflolving there, 

Till Knots upon his gouty joint appear, 
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And chalk is in his crippled fingers found ; 
Rots like a doddard oak, and piecemeal falls to 


ground; 
Then his lewd ſollies he would late repent ; 
And his paſt years, that in a miſt were ſpent. 
Pzxstus. 
But thou art pale, in nightly ſtudies, grown, 
To make the ftoick inſtitutes thy own : 
Thou long with ſtudious care haſt till'd our youth, 
And ſown our well-purg'd cars with wholeſome 
truth. 
Frum thee both old and young, with profit, learn 
The bounds of good and evil to diſcern. 


Coats. 

Unhappy he who does this work adjourn, 
And to to-morrow would the ſearch delay: 
His lazy morrow will be like to day. 

PzxSivs. 
But is one day of caſe too much to borrow ? 
Con vues. 

Yes, ſure ; for yeſterday was once to-morrow. 
That yeſterday is gone, and nothing gain'd : 
And all thy fruitleſs days will thus be drain'd ; 
For thou haſt more to-morrows yet to aſt;, 

And wilt be ever to begin thy taſk; 

Who, like the hindmoſt chariot wheels art curſt, 
Still to be near, but ne'er to reach the firſt. 

O freedom! firſt delight of human kind! 

Not that which bondmen from their maſters find, 
The privilege of doles : not yet t' inſcribe 
Their names in this or t' other Roman tribe: 
That falſe enſranchiſement with eaſe is found : 
Slaves are made citizens, by turning round. 
How, replies one, can any be more free ? 
Here's Dama, once a groom of low degree, 
Not worth a farthing and a ſot beſide ; 

So true a rogue, for lying's ſake he ly'd; 

But, with a turn a freeman he became ; 

Now Marcus Dama is his worſhip's name. 
Good Gods who would refuſe to lend a ſum, 
If wealthy Marcus ſurety will become 
Marcus is made a judge, and for a proof 

Of certain truth, He ſaid, it is enough. 

A will is to be prov'd ; put in your claim; 

Tis clear, if Marcus has ſubſcrib'd his name. 
This is true liberty, as I believe : 

What can we farther from our caps receive, 
Than as we pleaſe without control to live ? 5 
Not more to nolbie Brutus could belong. 

Hold, ſays the ſtoick, your aſſumption's wrong: 
I grant, true freedom you have well defin'd ; 
But, living as you liſt, and to your mind. 
And looſcly tack*d, all muſt be I: ft behind. 
What, fince the prætor did my ſetters Icoſe, 
And left me freely at my own diſpoſe, 

May 1 not live without control and awe, 
Excepting ſtill the letter of the law? 

Hear me with patience while thy mind I ſree 

From thoſe fond tions of fall. liberty: 

Vis not the prætor's province to beſtow 

True freedom; nor to teach mankind to know 
What to ourſclves, or to our friends, we owe. 
He could not ſet thee free from cares aud ſtriſe, 
Nor give the reins to a lewd vicious life ; 


; 


q 


| 


| Artleſs of ſtars, and of the moving tand, 
| The gods would leave him to the waves and wind, 
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As well he for an aſs a harp might firing, 

Which is againſt he reaſon of the thing; 

For reaſon ſtill is whiſpering in your ear, 

Where you are ſure to fail, th' attempt ſorbear. 
No need of public ſanRions this to bind, 

Which Nature has implanted in the mind : 


Not to purſue the work, to which we 're not 
delign'd. 
Unſkili'd in hellebore, if thou ſhould'ſt try 
To mix it, and miſtake the quantity, 
The rules of phyſic would againſt thee cry. 
The a wt ploughman, ſhould he quit the 
and, 


To take the pilot's rudder in his hand, 
And think all ſhame was loſt in kuman kind. 
Tell me, my friend, from whence hadit thou 
the ſkill, | 
So nicely to diſtinguiſh good frora ill? 
Or by the ſound to judge of gold and brafs, 
What piece is tinker's metal, what will paſs ? 
And what thou art to follow, what to fly, 
This to condemn, and that to ratify ? 
When to be bountiful, and when to ſpare, 
But never craving, or oppreſt with care? 
The baits of giſts, and money to deſpiſe, 
And look on wealth with undefiring eyes ? 
When thou can't truly call theſe virtues thine, 
Be wile and free, by heaven's conſent, and mine. 
But thou, who lately, of the common ſtrain, © 
Wert one of us, if ſtill thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Gloſs'd over only with a ſaint-like ſhow, 
Then 1 reſume the freedom which I gave, 
Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a lave. 
Thou canſt not wag thy finger, or begin 
The leaſt light motion, but it tends to fin.” 
How's this ? Not wag thy finger, he replies? 
No, friend; nor fuming gums, nor ſacrifice, 
Can ever make a madman free, or wile. c 
«* Virtue and vice arc never in one ſoul : 
« A man is wholly wiſe, or whol'y is a fool.” 
A heavy bumkin, taught with daily care, 
Can never dance three ſteps with a becoming air. 


Prxsius. 
In ſpite of this, my freedom ſtill remains. 


Coax urs. | 
Free ! what, and ſetter'd with ſo many chains? + 
Canit thou no other maſter underſtand 
Than him that frecd thee by the prætor's wand? 
Should he, who was thy lord, command thee 
now, 
With a harſh voice, and ſupercilious brow, 
To ſervile duties, thou would'ſt fear no more; 
The gallows and the whip are out of door. 
But if thy paſſions lord it in thy breaſt, 


| Art thou not ſtill a Nlave, and ſtill oppreſt? 


Whether alone, or in thy harlot's lap, 

When thou would'ſt take a lazy morning's nap; 
Up, up, ſays Avarice; thau ſnor'ſt again, 
Stretcheſt thy limbs, aud yawa'ſt, but all in vii: ; 
The tyrant Lucre no denial takes; 

At his command th' unyuling tuggcard wakes : 
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muſt I do? he cries : What? ſays his lord: 
riſc, make ready, and go ſtraight abroad: 
fiſh, from Evxine ſcas, thy veſſel freight ; 
caſtor, Coan wines, the precious weight 
Of pepper, and Sabzan incenſe, take ! 


What 
Why, 
With 
Flax, 
With thy own hands, from the tit d camel's 


Be ſure to turn the penny ; lye ; 
* fin : but Jove, thou ſay ſt, will 


Swear, fool, or ſtarve; for the dilemma's even: 
A tradeſman thou ! and to go to heaven ? 
Reſolv d for ſca, the ſlaves thy baggage pack, 
Each ſaddled with his burden on his back 


Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free ? 
A that thou would'ſt tempt the 


Cubb'd in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 

On a brown „ with lowſy ſwobbers fed, 
Dead wine, inks of the borrachio, ſup 
From a ſoul jack, or greaſy maple cup? 

Say, would'ſt thou bear all this, to raiſe thy ſtore 
From fix i' th' hundred, to fix hundred more? 
Indulge, and to thy genius frecly give; 

— 14 live; 

Death ſtalks behind thee, and each flying hour 
Does ſome looſe remnant of thy life devour. 
Live, — liv'ſt; for death will make us 
A name, a nothing but an old wife's tale. 


; wilt thou Avarice, or Pleaſure, chuſe 


To be thy lord? Take one, and one refuſe. 
But both, by turns, the rule of thee will have ; 
And thou, betwixt them both, wilt be a ſlave. 
Nor think, when once thou haſt reſiſted one, 
That all thy marks of ſervitude are gone: 


The ſtruggling greyhound gnaws his leaſh in 
— 


vain; 
If, when tis broken, till he drags the chain. 
Says Phædra to his man, Believe me, friend, 
To this uncaſy love I'll put an end: 
Shall I run out of all? my friends diſgrace 
And be the firſt lewd unthrift of my race? 
Shall I the neighbours nightly reſt invade 
At her deaf doors, with ſame vile ſcrenade ? 
Well haſt thou freed thyſelf, his man replies, 
Go, thank the Gods, and offer ſacrifice. 
Ah, ſays the youth, if we unkindly part, 
Will not the poor fond creature break her heart ? 
Weak ſoul and blindly to deſtruction led 
She break her heart! ſhe'll ſooner break your 
head. 
She knows her man, and, when you rant and 
ſwear, 
Can draw you to her, with a ſingle hair. 
But ſhall I not return? Now, when ſhe ſues ! 
Shall I my own, and her defires refuſe ? 
Sir, take your courſe : but my advice is plain : 
Once freed, tis madneſs to relume your chain. 
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Ay ; there's the man, who, loos'd from luſt and 
pelf, 
Leſs to the prztor owes, than to himſelf. 
But write him down a ſiave, who, humbly proud, 
With preſents begs preferments from the crowd; 
That early ſuppliant, who ſalutes the tribes, 
And ſets the mob to ſcramble ſor his bribes : 
That ſome old dotard, fitting in the ſun, 
On holidays may tell, that ſuch a feat was done: 
In future times this will be counted rare. 
f Thy ſuperſtition too may claim a ſhare : 
mand” - way ſtrew'd, and lamps in order 
plac' 
And windows with illuminacions grac'd, 
On Herod's day ; when ſparkling bowls go round, 
And tunnies tails, in ſavoury ſauce are drown'd, 
Thou mutter'ſt prayers obſcene ; nor doſt refuſe 
The faſts and ſabbaths of the curtail'd Jews. 
Then a crack'd egg-ſhell thy fick fancy ſrights, 
clades the childiſh fear of walking ſprights. 
v'ergrown gelding prieſts thou art afraid ; 
The timbrel, and the ſquintiſt po maid 
Of Ifis, awe thee : leſt the Gods, for fin, 
Should, with a ſwelling dropſy, ſtuff thy kin : 
Unleſs three garlick-heads the curſe avert, 
Eaten each morn, devoutly, next thy hcart. 
Preach this among the brawny guards, ſay'it thou, 
And fee if they thy doctrine will allow ; 
The dull fat captain, with a huund's deep throat, 
Would bellow out a laugh, in a baſe note; 
And prize a hundred Zeno's juſt as much 
As a clipt ſixpence, or a ſchilling Dutch. 


THE 
| SIXTH SATIRE 
OF 
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THE ARGUMENT, 


This fexth ſatire treats an admirable common-place of 
moral philoſopby ; of the true 1 of riches. They 
certainly are intended, by the poxver nohbo beftows 
them, as inſtruments and help. of living commodiouſly 
ourſelves ; and of adminiflering to the wants of otber:, 
who are oppreſſed by fortune. There are two ex- 
fremes in the opinions of men concerning them. One 
error, though on the right band, yet a great one, is, 
that they are no helps to a wirtuous life ; the «ther 
Places all our bappineſs in the acquiſition and poſſeſſion 
of them : and this is, undoubtedly, the worſe extreme. 

| The mean betwixt theſe, is the opinion of the Stoicks; 
which is, that riches may be uſeful to the leading 
a virtuous life ; in caſe we rightly underfland bow 
to give according te right reaſon, and how to re- 
| ceive what is given us by others. The virtue of 
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| Thepedigree of Nature to rehearſe, 


giving well, is called liberality : and it is of this 
virtue that Perſms Torites in this ſatire; whevein 
be not only foewws the Janeful uſe of riches, but alſo 
fear ply inveighs againſt the vices webich are oppoſed 
to it ; and eſpecially of thoſe, which cam in the 
defetts of giving or ſpending ; or in the abuſe of 
riches. He writes to Caſius Baſſus bis friend, and 
a poet alſo. Enquires frft of bis health and fludies ; 
a afterwards informs lin of bis ozon, and where 
be is now refident. He gives an account of bimfelf, 
that be is endeawvouring, by little and little, to wear 
off bis wices ; and particularly, that be is combating 
ambitian, and the defire of wcealth. He dwells 

the latter vice: and, being ſenſeble that few men 
either diſire or uſe riches as they ought, be enden vou. 
to convince them of their folly ; which is the main 
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TO CASIUS BASSUS, A LYRIC POET. 
HAS winter caus'd thee, friend, to change thy 


ſcat, 
And ſeck in Sabine air a warm retreat? 
Say, doſt thou yet the Roman harp command? 
Do the ſtrings anſwer to thy noble hand ? 
Great maſter of the Muſe, inſpir d to ſing 
The beauties of the firſt-created ſpring ; 


And ſonnd the Maker's work, in equal verſe. 
Now ſporting on thy lyre the loves of youth, 
Now virtuous age, and venerable truth; 
Expreſſing juſtly Sappho's wanton art 
Of odes, and Pindar's more majeſtic part. 
For me, my warmer conſtitution wants 
More cold, than our Ligurian winter grants; 
And therefore, to my native ſhores retir'd, 
I view the coaft old Ennius once admir'd ; 
Where clifts on either ſides their points diſplay ; 
And, after, ing in an ampler way, 
Afford the pleaſing proſpect of the bay. 
'Tis worth your while, O Romans, to regard 
The port of Luna ſays our learned Bard; 
Who in a drunken dream beheld his ſoul 
The fiſth within the tranſmigrating roll ; 
Which firſt a peacock, then Euphorbus was, 
Then Homer next, and next Pythagoras; { 
And laſt of all the line did into Ennius — 
Secure and free from buſineſs of the ſtate, 
And more ſecure of what the vulgar prate, 
Here I enjoy my private thoughts ; nor care 
What rots for ſheep the ſouthern winds prepare : 
Survey the neighbouring fields, and not repine, 
When I behold a larger crop than mine: 
To fee a beggar's brat in riches flow, 
Adds not a wrinkle to my even brow ; 
Nor, envious at the fight, will I forbear 
My plenteous bowl, nor bate my bountcous cheer. 
Nur yet unſeal the dregs of wine that ſtink 
Of caſk ; nor in a naſty flaggon drink; 


For men of differcot inclinations are; 
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In minds and manners twins appos'd we ſce 

In the ſame fign, almoſt the ſame degree: 

Oue, frugal, on his birth-day ſcars to dine; f 

Does at a penny's coſt in herbs repine, ö 

And hardly dares to dip his fingers in the brine. )' 

Prepar'd as prieſt of his own rites to ſland, 

He ſprinkles pepper with a ſparing hand. 

His jolly brother, in ſenſe, ! 

Laughs at his thrift; and, laviſh of expence, a 

Quaſfs, crams, and guttles, in his own defence. 3 
For me, I'll uſe my own ; and take my ſhare; 

Yet will not turbots ſor my ſlaves prepare; 


upon | Nor be ſo nice in taſte myſelf to know 


If what I ſwallow be a thruſh, or no. 

Live on thy annual income; { thy tore; Y) 
And freely grind, from thy full threſhing- floor; | 
Next harvett promiſes as much, or more. | 
Thus I would live: but friendſhip's holy band, 
And offices of kindneſs, hold my hand : 

My friend is ſhipwreck'd on the Brutian ftrand, N; 
His riches in th' Ionian main arc loſt ; 

And he hiniſelf ſtands ſhivering on the coaſt ; 
Where, deſtitute of help, forlorn and bare, 

He wearies the deaf Gods with fruitleſs prayer. 
Their images, the reliQs of the wreck, 

Torn ſrom the naked poop, are tided back 

By the wild waves, ang, rudely thrown aſbore, 
Lie impotent ; nor can themſclves reſtore. 

The veſſel ſticks, and ſhews her open'd ſide, 


| And vn herſhatter'd maſt the mews in triumph ride. 


From thy new hope, and from thy growing ſtore, 
Now lend aſſiſtance, and relieve the poor. 
Come; do a noble act of charity; 

A pittance of thy land will ſet him free. 

Let him not hear the badges of a wreck, 

Nor beg with a blue table on his back ; 


| Nor tell me that thy frowniog heir will ſay, 


Tis mine that wealth thou ſquander'ſ thus away; 

What is 't to thee, if he negle thy urn, 

Or without ſpices lets thy body burn ? 

If odours to thy aſhes he refuſe, 

Or buys corrupted caſſia from the Jews ? 

All theſe, the wiſer Beſtius will reply, 

Are empty pomp, and dead-men's luxury: 

We never knew this vain expence, before 

ThH' eſſeminated Greciaus brought it o'er : 

Now toys and trifles from their Athens come; 

And dates and pepper have unſinew'd Rome. 

Our ſweating hind their failads, now, defile, 

Inſeding homely nerbs with ſrrgrant oil. 

But to thy fortune be not thou a flave : 

For what haſt thou to fear beyond the grave ? 

And thou who gap'ſt for my eſtate, draw near: 

For I would whiſper ſomewhat in thy ear. 

Hear'ſt thou the news, my friend ? th' expreſs is 
come 

With laurel'd letters from the camp to Rome: 

Cæſar falutes the queen and ſenate thus: 

My arms are on the Rhine victorious. 

From mourning altars f the duſt away : 

Ceaſe faſting, and proclaim a fat rhankſgiving-day, 

The goodly empreſs, jollily inclin'd, 

Is to the welcome bearer wondrous kind : 

And, ſetting her good houſcwifcry aſide, 


Let others ſtuff their guts with homely fare; 


Though born perhaps bencath unc common ſtar. 
Vol. III. 


| 1 for all the pageantry of pride. 
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The captive Germans, of gigantic ſize, _ 

Are rank' d in order, and are ciad in frize : 

The ſpoils of kings and conquer d camps we boaſt, 

Their arms in trophics hang vu the triumphal poſt. 
Now, ſor ſo many glorious actions done: 

In foreign perts, and mighty battles won : 

For peace at home, and ſor the public wealth, 

I mean to crown « bowl to C:far's health: 

Beſides, in gratitude for ſuch high matters, 

Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. 


Say, would'ſt thou hinder me from this expence; | 


IT difinherit thee, if thou dar ſi take offence. 
Yet more, a public Lrgeſs I deſign 
Of oil and pipes, u, nake the people dine: 
Control me not, for fear I change my will. 
And yet methinks I hear thee grumbling ſtill, 
You give as if you were the Perſiar king: 
Your land does nut ſo lange revenues bring. 
Well; on my terms thou wilt not be my heir? 
If thou car'f little, leis ſhall be my care: 
Were none of all my fatizer's ſiſt rs lit: 
Nay, were 1 of my mother's kin bereft : 
None by an uncle's or a grancCame's fide, 
Yet I could fom« adopted heir provide. 
I need but toke my ; urncy heli a day 
From haughty Rome, and at Aricia ſtay, { 
Where Fortune throws Manius in my way. 
Him u ill I chooſe : What! him of humble birth, 
Obſcure, a foundling, aud a ſon of earth ? 
Obſcure ? Why pr'ythee what am 1? 1 know 
My father, grandſire, and great-grandfire too. 
If farther I derive my — 
I can but gucſs beyond tte fourth degree. 
The reſt of my forgotten anceſtors 
Were ſons of earth, like kim, or ſons of whores. 
Yet, why would'ſt thou, oid covetous wretch, 
aſpire 
To be my heir who might'ſ have been my fire ? 
In Nature's race, ſhould't thou demand of me 
My torch, when 1 in courſe run aſter thee ? 
"Think I approach thee, like the God of gain, 
With wings on head and heels, as poets ſeign : 
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Thy moderate fortune from my gift receive; 
Now fairly take it, or as fairly leave. 
But take it as it is, and aſk no more. 
; What, when thou haſt embezzled al! thy ſtore ? 
Where ss all thy father Icft ? "Tis true, I grant, 
Some I have mortgag'd, to ſupply my want: 
The legacies of Tadius roo are flown ; 
All ſpent, and on the ſclf- ſame errand gone. 
How little then to my poor ſhare will fall ? 
Little indeed, but yet that little's all. 
Nor tell me, iu a dying ſather's tone, 
Be careful ſtill of the main chance, my ſon; 
Put out thy principal in truſty hands : 
Live on the uſe ; and never dip thy lands : 
But yet what 's left for me? What 's left, my friend! 
Aſk that again, and all the reſt I ſpend. 
Is not my fortunes at my own command ? 
Pour oil, and pour it with a plenteous hand, 
Upon my ſallads, boy: ſhall I be fed 
With ſoddeu petties, and a fing'd fow's head? 
"Tis heliday; provide me better cheer; 
"Tis holiday, and ſhall be round the year. 
Shall 1 wy houſhold gods and genius cheat, 
To make him rich, who grudges'me my meat? 
That be may loll at caſe; 2 high, 
When I am laid, may ſeed on giblet- pie? 
And, nen his throbbing luſt extends the vein, 
Have where withal his whores to entertain ? 
Shall I in home ſpun cloth be clad, that he 
His paunch in triumph may before him ſce ? 
Go, miſcr, go; ſor lucre ſell thy ſoul ; 
Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to 


That men may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 
Sce what x vaſt eſtate he left his ſon ! 

How large a family of brawny knaves, 

Well fed, and fat as Ca ian flaves! 

| Increaſe thy wealth, and double all thy ftore; 
fis dune: now double that, and ſwell the ſcore; 
To every thouſand add ten thouſand more, 
Then ſay, Chryſippus, thou who would'ſt confine 
Thy heap, where I ſhall put an end to mine. 
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MR. EDMUND SMITH. 


PHADRA AND HIPPOLITUS, 
A SE. KR A OO WF. 


To THE Ricar HoxovrRaBLe CHARLES Lord HALIFAX, 


MY LORD, 


S ſoon as it was made known that your Lordſhip was not diſpleaſed with this 

Play, my friends began to value themſclves upon the intereſt they had taken in 
its ſucceſs ; I was touched with a vanity I had not before been acquainted with, and 
began to dream of nothing leſs than the immortality of my Work. 

And I had ſufficiently ſhewn this vanity in inſcribing this Play to your Lordſhip, 
did I only conſider you as one to whom ſo many admirable pieces, to whom the Praiſes 
of Italy, and the beſt Latin poem fince the Æneid, that on the peace of Ryſwick, 
are conſecrated. But it had been intolerable preſumption to have addreſſed it to you, 
my Lord, who are the niceſt judge of poetry, were you not alſo the greateſt encou- 
rager of it; to you who excel all the preſent age as a poet, did you not ſurpaſs all the 
preceding ones as a patron. | 

For in the times when the Muſes were moſt encouraged, the beſt writers vere coun- 
tenanced, but never advanced; they were admitted to the acquaintauce of the greateſt 
men, but that was all they were to expe. The bounty of the patron is no where 


to be read of but in the works of the Poets, whereas your Lordſhip's will fill thoſe of 


the hiſtorians. 

For what tranſactions can they write of, which have not been managed by ſome 
who were recommended by your Lordſhip ? *Tis by your Lordſnip's means, that the 
univerſities have been real nurſerics for the ſtate ; that the courts abroad are charmed 
by the wit and learning, as well as the ſagacity, of our miniſters ; that Germany, 
Switzerland, Muſcovy, and even Turkey itſelf, begins to reliſh the politeneis of the 
Engliſh ; that the poets at home adorn that court which they formerly uſcd only to 
divert; that abroad they travel, in a manner very uulike their predeceſſor Homer, and 
with an equipage he could not beſtow, even on the heroes he 0 ſigned to immortalize. 
And tlus, my Lord, ſhews your knowledge of men as well as writings, and your 
Judgment no leſs than your generoſity, You have diftinguiſhed between thoſe who by 
their inclinations or abilities were qualified for the pleaſure vuly, and thoſe that were 
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fit for the ſervice of your country ; you made the one eaſy, and the other uſeful: you 
have left the one no occaſion to _ any preferment, and you have obliged the 
lic by the promotion of the ot 
1 my Lord, it may ſeem odd that I ſhould dwell on the topic of your 
bounty only, when I might enlarge on ſo many others; when I ought to take notice 
of that illuſtrious family from which you are ſprung, aud yet of the great merit which 
was neceſſary to ſet you on a level with it, and to raiſe you to that houſe of Peers which 
was already filled with your rclations. When I ought to conſider the brightneſs of 
wit in private converſation, and the ſolidity of your eloquence in public debates; 
when I ought to admire in you the politeneſs of a courtier, and the ſincerity of a friend; 
the openneſs of behaviour viiich char all who addrets themſelves to you, and yet that 
hidden reſcrve which is neceſſary for tiofe great affairs in which you are concerned. 
To paſs over all theſe great qualities, my Lord, and iaſit only on your generoſity, 
looks s if I folicited it for myſelf ; but to that I quitted all manner of claim when I 
took notice of your Lordſhip's great judgment in the choice of thoſe you advance; 
ſo tlat all at preſent my ambition aſpires to is, that your Lordſnip would be pleaſed to 
pardon this preſumption, and permit me to profeſs myſelf with the moſt profound 


reſpect, 
Your Lordſhip's moſt humble, 
and moſt obedient ſervant, 
EDM. SMITH. 


DRAMATIS PERSON A 


M E N. 
Theſeus, King of Crete Mr. Betterton. 
Hippolitas, his ſon; in love with Iſmena - - Mr. Booth. 
Lycon, miniſter of flate 0: » . - Mr. Keen. 


Cratander, captain of the guards +< =« Mr. Corey. 


WOM EX. 


Phædra, Theſeus's Queen, in love with Hippolitus - Mrs. Barry. 
Iſmena, a captive Priuceſs, in love with Hippolitus - Mrs. Oldfield. 


GUARDS, ATTENDANTS. 


See the Prologue and Epilogue in the Poems of Appisox and Px1or.] 
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PHEDRA anv HIPPOLITUS. | 
ACT I SCENE I. 


Enter ChaTANDER and LYCON. 


LYCON. 
5 8 ſtrange, Cratander, hat the royal Phædra 
Should ſtill continue rcſolute in grief, 
And obſtinately wretched : 
That ore ſo gay, ſo beautiful and young, 
Of godlike virtue and imperial power, 
Should fly inviting joys, and court deſtruQion. 


CRATANDER. 
Is there not cauſe, when lately join'd in marriage, 
To have the king her huſband call'd to war ? 
Then for three tedious moons to mourn his abſence, 
Nor know his fate ? 


LYCON. 

The king may cauſe her ſorrow, 
But not by abſence. Oft I've ſeen him hang 
With greedy eyes, and languiſh o'er her beauties ; 
She from his wide, deceiv'd, defiring arms 
Flew taſteleſs, loathing ; whilſt dejected Theſcus, 
With mournful loving cycs purſu'd her flight, 
And dropt a filent tear. 


CRATANDER, 
Ha ! this is hatred, 
This is averſion, horror, dcteſtation ; 
Why did the queen whomight have cull'd mankind, 
Why did ſhe give her perſon and her throne 
To one ſhe loath'd ? 


LYCOXN. 


Perhaps ſhe thought it juſt 


That he ſhould wear the crown his valour ſav'd. | 


CRATANPER. 


Could ſhe not glut his hopes with wealth and 


honour. 8 
Reward his valour, yet rcjc his love? 
Why, when a happy mother, queen, and widow ; 
Why did ſhe wed old Theſcus ? While his fon, 
The brave Hippolitus, with equal youth, 
And equal beauty, might have fill'd her arms. 


cox. 
Hippolitus (in diſtant Scythia born, 
The warlike Amazon, Camilla's ſon), 
Till our queen's marriage, was unknown to Crete; 
And ſure the queen could with him ſtill unk mon: 
She loaths, deteſts him, ics his hated preſence, 
And ſhrinks and tremblcs at his very name. 


CRATANXDER. 

Well may ſhe hate the Princ: ſhe needs mull fear; 
He may diſpute the crywn with Phædru's fon. 
He's brave, he's ficry, youthlul, and bctov'd ; 
His courage charms the men, his form the women; 
His very ſports are war. 


LT CON, 
O! he's all hero, ſcorns th' inglorious eaſe 
Of lazy Crete, delights to ſhine in arms, 
To wield the ſword, and launch the pointed ſpear; 
'To tame the generous horſe, that nobly wild 
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Neighs on the hills, and dares the angry lion: 
To join the ſtruggling courſers to his chariot, 

To make their ſtubborn necks the rein obey, 

To turn, to ſtop, or ſtretch along the plain. 

Now the queen's ek, there's danger in his con- 
rage — 

Be ready with your guards —1 fear Hippolitus. 

{ Exit Crat. 
Fear him! for what ? poor filly virtuous wretch, 
Aſſecting glory. ana contemning power: 

Warm without pride, without ambition brave; 
A ſenſeleſs hero, fit to he a tool 

To thoſe whoſe godlike ſouls are turn'd for empire. 
An open honeſt fool, that loves and hates, 

And yet more ſool to own it. He hates flattcrery, 
He hates me too; weak boy, to make a foe 
Where he might have a ſlave. 1 hate him too, 
But cringe, and flatter, fawn, adore, yet hate him. 
Let the queen live or die, the prince muſt fall. 


Enter IsMENA. 
What ! ſtill attending on the queen, Iſmena ? 
O charming virgin! O exalted virtue! 
Can ſtill your gaodneſs conquer all your wrongs ? 
Are you not robb'd of your Athenian crown? 
Was not your royal father Pallas lain, 
And all his wretched race, by conquering Theſeus? 
And do you ſtill watch o'er his conſort 
And ſtill repay ſuch cruelty with love? 


ISMENA. 
Let them be cruel that delight in miſchief, 
I'm of a ſofter mould, poor Phadra's forrows 
N * my yielding heart, and wound my 
0 


LYCON. 

Now thrice the riſiug tun has chear'd the world, 

Since ſhe renew's her ſtrength with due refreſh- 
ment ; 

Thrice has the night brought eaſe to man, to beaſt, 
Since wretched Phedra clos'd her ſtreaming eyes: 
She flies all reſt, all nece ſſary food, 
Reſolv'd. to die, nor capable to live. 


ISMENA. 

But naw her grief has wrought her into frenzy; 
The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild; her wwurds digjointed : 
Sometimes ſhe raves for muſick, light, and air; 
Nar air, nor light, nor muſick, calm her pains; 
Then with extatic ſtrength ſhe forings aloft, 
And moves and bounds with vigour not her own. 


rcon. 

Then liſe is on the wing, then moſt ſhe ſinks 
When moſt the ſeems reviv'd. Like boiling watey 
That foams and hitles o'er the crackling wood, 
And bubbles to the brim; ev'n then moſt waſting 
When moſt it wells. ; 


ISMENA. 
My lord, now try your art; 


| 
Her wild diſorder may diſcloſe the ſecret 


Her cooler ſenſe conceal'd ; the Pythian god leſs 
dumb and ſullen, till with fury fill'd 


She ſpreads, ſhe riſcs, growing to the ſight, 


| 


| 
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She ftares, ſhe foams, ſhe raves ; the awful ſecrets 

Burſt from her trembling lips, and caſe the tor- 
tur'd maid. 

But Phædra comes, ye gods! how pale, how weak 


Enter PDA and Attendants. 


PHADRA. 

Stay, virgins, ſtay, I'll rcſt my weary ſteps ; 
My ſtrength forſakes me, aud my dazzled eyes 
Ake with the flaſhing light, my looſen'd knees 
Sink under their dull weight; ſupport me, Lycon. 
Alas! I faint. 


LYCON. 
Aﬀord her caſe, kind Heaven! 


PHEDKA, 

Why blaze theſe jewels round my wretched 

head! 
Why all this labour'd elegance of dreſs! 
Why flow theſe wanton curls in artful rings! 
Take, ſnatch them hence! alas! you all cenfpire 
To how new ſorrows on my tortur'd ſoul : 
All, all conſpire to make your queen unhappy ! 
ISMENA. 

This you requir'd, and to the pleaſing taſk 
Call'd your officious maids, and urg'd their art ; 
You bid them lead you from yon hideous darkneſs 
To the glad chearing day, yet now avoid it, 
And hate the light you ſought. 


PHEDRA. 
Oh! my Lycon ! 
Oh! how I long to lay my weary head 
On tender, flowery beds, and ſpringing graſs, 
To ſtretch my limbs beneath the ſpreading ſhades 
Of venerable oaks, to flake my thirſt 
With the cool nectar of refrcſhing ſprings. 


LYCON. 
FI ſooth her frenzy; come, Phædra, let's away, 
Let's to the woods, and lawns, and limpid ſtreams 


PHEDRA. 

Come, let's away, and thou, moſt bright Diana, 
Goddcſs of woods, immortal, chaſte Diana 
Goddeſs preſiding o'er the rapid race, 

Place me, O place me in the duſty ring 

Where youthful charioteers contend for glory 
See how they mount and ſhake the flowing reins ! 
See from the goal the ficry courſers bound, 

Now they ſtrain panting up the ſteepy hill, 

Now ſweep along its top, now neigh along the vale! 
How the car rattles ! how its kindling wheels 
Smoke in the whirl ! The circling ſand aſccuds, 
And in the noble duſt the chariot's loſt ! 


LYCON, 
What, madam ! 


PU.LDRA. 
Ah, my Lycon ! ah, what ſaid I! 
Where was 1 hurry'd by my roving fancy! 
My languid eyes are wet with ſudden tears, 
And on my face unbidden bluſhes glow. 


LYCON, 


Bluſh then, but bluſh ſor your deſtructi ve ſilen-e, 
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That tears your ſoul, and weighs youdown to death; 
Oh! ſhould you die (ye powers forbid her death!) 
Who then would ſhicld from wrongs your helpleſs 
orphan ! 

O! he might wander, Phædra's ſon might wander, 
A naked ſuppliant through the world for aid! 
Then he may cry, invoke his mother's name : 
He may be dovin'd to chains, to ſhame, to death, 
While proud Hippolitus ſuall mount his throne. 


PHEDRA. 
O Heavens! 
LYCON. 
Ha! Phædra, are you touch d at this! 
PHEDRA. 
Unhappy wretch! whatname was that you ſpoke? 
LYCON. 


And does his name provoke your juſt reſentments! 
Then let it raiſe your fear, as well as rage : 
Think how you wrong d him, tu his father wrong d 

him ! 
Think how you drove him hence, a wandering exile 
To diſtant climes! then think what certain ven- 
geance a 
His rage may wreak on your unhappy orphan ! 
For his ſake then renew your drooping ſpirits, 
Feed, with new oil, the waſting lamp of life, 
That winks and trembles, now, juſt now expiring : 
Make haſte, preſerve your life ! 


PHADRA. 
Alas! too long, 
Too long have I preſcrv'd that guilty life. 
LYCON, 
Guilty ! what guilt ! has blood, has horrid 
murder, 


Imbrued your hands! 


PHADRA-. 
Alas! my hands are guiltlefs : 
But, oh! my heart's defil'd ! 
've {aid too much, forbear the reſt, my Lycon, 
And let me die to ſave the black conſeſſion. 


LYCON. 

Die, then, but not alone! old faithful Lycon 
Shall be a victim to your cruel ſilence. 
Will you not tell? Oh lovely, wretchcd qucen! 


| By all the cares of your firſt infant years, 


By all the love, andfaith, and zeal, I've ſhew'd you, 
Tell me your griefs, unfold your hidden ſorrows, 
And teach your Lycon how to bring you comtort. 


run. 
What ſhall I ſay, malicious, cruel powers! 
O where ſhall I begin! O crucl Venus ! 
How ſatal Love has been to all our race! 


| LYC9N, 

Forget it, madam ; let it dic in ſilence. 
PUTDRA, 

O Ariadne! O unhappy ſiſter ! 


LYCON, 


Ceaſe to record your ſiſter's grief and ſhame. 
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FPHA DRA. 
And fince the cruel God of Love requires it, 
1 fall the laſt, and moſt undone of all. 


LYCUN, 
Do you then love ? 
PUZDRA, 
Alas! I groan beneath 
The pain, the guilt, the ſhame, of impious love, 
LYCON, | 
Forbid it, Hcaven ! 
PHEDRA- 


Do not upbraid me, Lycon ! 
I love !—Alzs! I ſhuddcr at the name, 
My blood runs backward, and my faultcring tongne 
Sticks at the ſound !—1 love !—O righteous Heaven! 
Why was | born with ſuch a ſenſe of virtue, 
So great abhorrence of the ſmallctt crime, 
And yet a flave to ſuch impetuous guilt! _ 
Rain on me, gods, your plagues, your ſharpeſt 

tortures, 

Afflict my foul with any thing but guilt— - 
And yet that guilt is mine !—\'ll tiunk no more. 
I'll to the woods among the Lappicr brutes : 
Come, let's away! hark the ſhrill horn reſounds, 
The jolly huntſmen's cries rend the wide Heavens! 
Come, o'er the hills purſue the bounding Stag, 
Come, chace the Lion and the ſoaming Boar, 
Come, rouſe up all the monſters of the wood, 
For there, ev'n there, Hippolitus will guard me 


LYCON., 
Hippolitus ! 
PHEDRA. 
Who's he that names Hippolitus! 


Ah! I'm betray'd, and all my guilt diſcover'd ! 

Oh! give me poiſon, ſwords—i'll not live, not 
bear it; 

Ill top my breath! 


ISMENA.s 
I'm loſt, but what's that loſs ! 
Hippolitus is loſt, or lo to me: 
Yet ſheuld her charms prevail upon his ſoul, 
Should he be falſe, I would not wiſh him ill, 
With my laſt parting breath I'd bleſs my lord; 
Then in ſome lonely deſert place expire, 
Whence my unhappy death ſhouid never reach him, 
Leſt it ſhould wound his peace, or damp his joys. 
| [ Afade. 
LYCON, 
Think ſtill the ſecret in your royal breaſt, 
For by the awſul majeſty of Jove, 
By the All-ſceing Sun, by righteous Minos, 
By all your kindred gods, we ſwear, O Pl. ædra, 
Safe as our lives, we'll keep the fatal ſecret, 


ISMENA, &c. 
We ſwear, all ſwear, to keep it ever ſecret. ' 


FUZDRA. 

Keep it ! from whom ? why it's already known, 
The tale, the whiſper of the babbling vulgar ! 
Oh ! can you keep it ſrom yourſelves, unknow it? 
Or do you think I'm ſo far gone in guilt, | 
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That I can ſec, can bear the looks, the eyes, 


Of one who knows my black deteſted crimes, 
Of one who knows that Phædra loves her ſon ? 


Ir cox. 
auguſt, 
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Unhappy race 


| Oh! why did Theſeus touch this tatal ſhore ? 


Why did he ſave us from Nicander's arms, 
To bring worſe ruin on us by his love ? 


PHAEDRA. 

His love indeed! for that unhappy hour, 
In which the prieſts join'd 'Thefeus' hand to mine, 
Shew'd the young Scythian to my dazzled cycs. 
Gods! how I ſhook ! what boiling heat inflam'd 
My panting breaſt ! how from the touch of Theſeus 
My flack hand dropt, and all the idle pomp, 
Prieſts, altars, victims, ſwam before my ſight ! 


{ The God uf Love, cv'n the whele God, poſſcit me! 


LYCON. 
At once, at firſt poſſeſt you? 


PUXDRA- | 

res, at firſt ! 

That fatal evening we purſued the chace, 

When from behind the wood, with ruſtling ſound, 
A manitrous bcar ruſh'd forth ; his baleſul cyes 
Shot glaring fire, and his ſtiff pointed briſtles 
Roſe high upon his back; at me he made, 
Whetting his tuſks, and churning hideous foam ; 
Then, then Hippolitus flew in to aid me; 
Collecting all himſelf, and riſing to the blow, 


| He lannch'd the whiſtling ſpear : the well-aim'd 


javelin 
Pierc'd his tough hide, and quiver'd in his heart; 
The monſter fell, and gnaſhing with huge ruſks 
Plow'd up the crimſon carth. But then Hippolitus, 
Gods! how he mov'd and look'd when he ap- 
proach'd me ! 
When hot and panting ſrom the ſavage conqueſt, 
Dreadiul 2s Mars, and as his Venus lovely, 
His kindling cheeks with purpl- beauties glow'd, 
His lovely, ſparkling cyes ſhort martial ſires: 
Oh godlike form! oh extaſy and tranſport! 
My breath grew ſhort, my beating heart ſprung 
upward, 
And lcap'd and bounded in my heaving boſom. 
Alas! I'm pleas'd, the horrid tory charms mc.— 
No more. That night with fearand love Iſicken'd. 
Oft I recciv'd his fatal charming viſits; 
Then would he talk with ſuch an hcaveuly grace, 
Look with ſuch dear compaſſion on my pains, 
That I could wiſh to be fo ſick for ever. 
My ears, my greedy cyes, my thirſty ſoul, 
Drank gorging in the dear delicivus poiſon, 
Till T was loft, quite Joſt in impious love: 
And ſhall I drag an exccrable life : 
And ſhall I hoard up guilt, and treaſure veng -ance ? 


LYCON, 
No; labour, ſtrive, tubduc that guilt and live. 


PHZDRA. | 
Did I not labour, ſtrive, all-ſecirg powers! 
Did 1 not weep and pray, implore your aid ? 
Burnt clouds of inceuſe on your loaded altars ? 
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} Oh! 1 call'd Heav'n and Earth to my aſſiſtance, 
All the ambitious thirſt of ſame and cmpire, 
And all the honeſt pride of conſcious virtue : 


No, to avoid his love, I ſought his hatred ; 
I wrong'd him, ſhunn'd him, baniſh'd him from 


Crete, . . 
I ſent him, drove him, from my longing ſight : 
In vain 1 drove him, for his tyrant form 

ign'd in my heart, and dwelt before my eyes. 
If to the gods I pray d, the very vows 
I made —— _ by my 8 
Spoke to Hippolitus. If I try'd to fleep. 
Straight to my drowſy eyes my reſtleſs fancy 
Brought back his fatal ſorin, and curſt my ſlumber. 


LYCON, 


Firſt let me try to melt him into love. 


PHEDRA. 
No; did his hapleſs paſſion equal mine, 
I would reſuſe the bliſs 1 moſt defir'd, 
Conſult my fame, and ſacrifice my liſe. 
Yes, I would die, Heaven knows, this very moment, 
Rather than wrong my lord, my huſband Theſcus. 


LY CON. 
Perhaps that lord, that huſband, is no more; 
He went from Crete in haſte, hi- army thin, 
To meet the numerous troops of fierce Moloſſans ; 
Yet though he lives, while ebbing life decays, 
Think ou your ſon. | 


; 


PHEDKRA. 
Alas ! that ſhocks me, 
O let me ſee my young one, let me ſnatch 
A haſty farewcll, a laſt dying kiſs ! 
Yet, ſtay, his fight will melt my juſt reſolves ; 
But oh! I beg with my laſt ſallying breath; 
Cheriſh my babe, 


Enter MEsS*ENGER. 


MESSENGER. 
Madam, I grieve to tell you 
What you muſt know V our royal huſband's dead. 


PHADRA., 


Dead! oh ye powers! 


LYCON. 
O ſortunate event ! 
Then earth-born Lycon may aſcend the throne, 
Leave to his happy ſen the crown of Jove, 
And be ador d like him. [Ai Mourn, mourn, 
ye Cretans, 
Since he is dead, whoſe valour ſav'd your iſle, 
Whoſe prudent care with flowing plenty crown'd 
His peaceful ſubjects ; as your towering Ida 
With ſprgading vaks, and with deſcending ſtreams, 
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Shades and enriches all the plains below. 
Say, how he dy d. 


MESSENGER, 
| He dy'd as Theſcus ought, 

In battle dy'd ; Philotas, now a priſoner, 
That, ruſhing on, fought ncxt his royal perſon, 
That ſa his thundering arm beat ſquadrons down, 
Saw the great rival of Alcides fall: 
722 beheld his well-known ſteed, beheld 
A arbarian glittering in his arms, 
Encumber'd with the ſpoils 

PHXEDRA. 
Is he then dead! 
Is my much-injur'd lord, my 'Theſeus, dead ! 
And don't I ſhed one tear upon his urn! 
What, not a figh, a groan, a ſoft complaint! 
Ah!] theſe are tributes due from pious brides, 
From a chaſte matron, and a virtuous wiſe : 
But ſavage Love, the tyrant of my heart, 
Claims all my forrows, and uſurps my grief. 
LYCON. 
| Diſmiſs that grief, and give a Jooſe to joy: 
He's dead, the bar of all your bliſs is dead; 
Live then, my queen, forget the wrinkled Theſcus, 
And take the youthful hero to your arms. 


PUZEDRA. 
| dare not now admit of ſuch a thought, 
And 2 be Heav'n, that ſteel'd my ſtubborn 
art, 
That made me ſhun the bridal bed of Theſeus, 
And give him cmpire, but refuſe him love. 


LYCON, 

Then may his happier ſon be bleſs'd with both; 
Then rouze your ſoul, and muſter all your charms, 
Sooth his ambitiuus mind with thirſt of empire, 
And all his tender thoughts with ſoſt allurements. 


PUZDRA. 
| But ſhould the youth reſuſe my proffer'd love | 
O ſhould he throw me ſrom his loathing arms ! 
car the trial; for | know Hippolitus 
Fierce in the right, and obſtinately good : 

When round bcſct, his virtue, like a flood, 
Breaks with reſiſtloſs force th* oppoſing dams, 
And bears the mounds along; they're hurried on, 
And ſwell the torrent they were rais'd to ſtop. 

I dare not yet reſolve; I'll try to live. 

And to the awful gods I'll leave the reſt. 


LYCON. 
Madam, your ſignet, that your ſlave may order 
What's moſt convenient for your royal ſervice. 


PHEDRA. 
Take it, and with it take the fate of Phædra: 

And thou, O Venus, aid a ſupplieat queen, | 
That owns thy triumphs, and adores thy power : _ 
O ſpare thy captives, and ſubdue thy foes. | 
On this cold Scythian let thy power be known, 
And in a lover's cauſe aſſert thy own ; 
Then Crete, as Paphcs, ſhall adore thy ſhrine ; 
This nurſe of Jove with grateful fires ſhall wine 
And with thy father's flames ſhall worſhip thine. 

| [Exit Phazdra, Kt. 
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LYON ſolus. 

If ſhe propoſes love, why then as ſurely 
His haughty jou! refoſts it with corn. 
Say 1 confine him '—!f ſhe die: he's ſife x 
And if the lives. li work her raging mind. 


A woman ſcorn'd, With eaſe iH work to YENg"ance: 4 


With humbic, fawmning, wür, obſ.ovims arts, 

I'll rule the whirl and tranſport of H foul; 

Then, what Ir rcaſun . her rage may act, 
When barks gie fowly throug!. the lazy raain, 
The batiic d piiu.s turn the helme in vain; 
When drive by wints, they cut the ſoamy wav, | 
The rudd ; govern, ard the hips by. {£x#. 


. 


Enter PMR DAA, Lycon, 44 sATA. 


Emery MgESSENC28. | 
MADAM, the Prince Hippollitus atiends, 


PHZDRS. 
e : Where, here Phedra's now hy 
11 
What— Shall“ 1 ſpeak ? And ſhall my guilty tongue 
Let this iuſulting victur know his power ? 
Ur hail I ſtill confine within my hrcaſt 
My reſt leſe paſſions and devouring flames: 
But ſee he comes, the lovely tyrant comes. 
He ruſhes on me like 2 blaz / of light, 
I cavnot beat che tranſpurt of his preſcnce, 


Bur ſink oppreſs'd wich woe. [ Sar cons, 
Eater Hrrroiitus. 
HIPPOLITUS. 
Immortal gods ! 


What have 1 dane to raiſe ſuch ſtrange abhorrence ! 
What have 1 done to hake her ſlirinkiag nature 
With my approach, and kill her with my fight ? 


LYCON. 
Alas! another grief devours her ſoul, 
And only your afliſtance can relieve her. 


HIPPOLITUS., 


Ha! Make it known, that I may fly and aid her. 


LYCON, 


But promiſe firſt, my lord, to keep it ſecret. 


HIPPOL11 US. 

Promiſe ! I ſwear, on this good ſword 1 ſwear, 

This ſword, which firſt gain'd y«utktul Iheſcus 
honour ; 

Wuich oft has puniſh'd perjury and falſ-hood ; 
By thundering Jove, by Grecian Hercuics, 
By the majeſiic form of godi:ke kerocs 
That ſhine around, and conſccrate the ſtecl ; 


No racks, no ſhame, ſhall ever force it trom me. 
PHEDRA. 
Hippolitus! 
HIPPOLITUS, | 
Yes, tis that wretch who begs you to diſmiſs 
This hated obje ct from your eyes {or ever; 
Begs leave to march againſt the foes of Theſcus, 


And to revenge or ſuate his father's late. 
Vor. III. | 
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FHEXDRA, 
| Oh, Hipp »!.trs! 
I own I've wrong'd you, moſt unjuſtly wrong'd 
u. 
Drove yeu from co: rt, from Crete, and from your 
father; 
ie court, all Ci ete, deplor'd their ſuſſzring hero, 
And I (the ſ. d occaſion) moſt cf all, 
Yet could you kno relenting Phadra's ſou), 
Oh could you think with what reluctant grief 
| vwrong'd the hero, whom wife ch riſn! 
Oh!] you'd confeſs m wrerch:!, not unkind, 
An! .wn thoſe ils aid mutt deſerve your pity, 
Which moſt procu;'« your hate. 


HIPPOLITUS., 
My hate to Phædra? 
Ha! could I hate the royal ſpouſe of Theſcus, 
My queen, my mother ? 


PHEDRA, = , 
Why your queen and mother 

More lumble titles ſuit - Ioſt condition. 
Alas! the iron hand of death is on me, 
And | have only time t' implore your pardon. 
Ah! would my lord forget injurious Phæ dra, 
And wit: compaſſion view her help!cſs orphan? 
Would he receive him to his dear prutection, 
Defend his youth ſrom all encroaching foes ! 


HIPPOLITUS. 

Oh, I' defend him! with my life defend him! 
Heavens dart your judgments on this faithlcſs head, 
{if don't pay him all a flave's obedience, 

And li a father 's love. 


PHFDRA., 
A father's love! 
Oh daubtful ſounds! oh vain deceitful hopes 


| My gri-f*« :onch cas'd by this tranſceading goodneſs, 


And The ſcus“ death fits lighter on my foul : 
Death? He's not dead! ke lives, he breathes, he 
ſpcaks, 


| He lives in you, he *s preſent to my eyes, 


| ſce him, ſpeak to hin.——My hcart ! I rave 
And all my folly 's known. 


HIPPOLITUS. | 
Oh! glorious folly ! 


See Theſeus, ſee, how much your Phædra lov'd 


you. 


FHADRA, 

Love him indeed! dote, languiſh, die ſor him, 
Foriak: my foud, my derp, all joys for Theſcus, 
(But nat that hoary venerabie Theſcus) 

Bur ITheſcus, as he was, win mantling blood 


1 Glow's in his }-v:. ty cheeks; when his brit lit cyes 


»park\ed with youthful fires ; when every grace 
Shone in the father, which now crowns the ſon; 
When 1 helcus was Hippolitus. 


Hr. ros. 
Ha! Amazement ſtrikes me! 
Where will this end ? 
LYCON. 
Is 't diflicult to gueſs ? 


_ not her flying palcusſe that but no. 
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Sat cold and languid in her ſading check, 

Where now ſucceeds a momentary luſt re,) 
Does not her beating hcart, her trembling limbs, 
Her wiſhing looks, her ſpc:ch, her p-fent Zlence, 
All, all proclaim imperial F. zcra luves you. 


irres. 

What do I hear ? What, does no lightzing flaſh, 
No thunder bellow, when uch menſirors crimes 
Are ovn'd, zvow'd, confoit? All- ing ſun! 
Hide, hi: 'n ſhameſul night thy tram y head, 
Ard coaf + view the horrors of thy race. 

Alas! i ſtare} nazing gail; thile cyes, 
"That fr? inſpir'd the Lack inceituous flame, 
Theſe cars, that heard the tale of impious love, 
Are all accurs'd, and all deſerve your thunder. 


PUXDRA. 

Alas! my lord, believe me not ſo vile. 
No : by thy goddeſs, by the chaſte Diaua, 
None but my firſt, my much-lov'd lord Arſamnes, 
Was cer receiv'd in theſe unhappy arms. 
No! for the love of thee, of thoſe dear charms, 
Which now I ſee are doom'd to be my ruin, 
T ſtill deny'd my lord, my huſband "Theſeus, 
The chaſte, the modeſt joys of ipotleſs marriage; 
That drove him hence to war, to ſtormy ſeas, 
To rocks and wavcs leſs cruel than his Phædra. 


HIPPOLITUS. 
If that drove Theſeus hence, then that kill'd 
Theſcus, a 
And crucl Phædra kill'd her huſband Theſeus. 


POTDRA. 
Forbear, raſh youth, ncr dare to rouze my ven- 
geance ; 

You need not urge, nor tempt my ſwelling rage 
With blaci: reproaches, ſcorn, and provocation, 
To do a dted my reaſon would abhor. 
Long has the ſecret ſtruggled in my breaſt, 
Long has it rack'd and rent 20 tertut'd boſom ; 
But now tis out. Shun, rage, confuſion, tear 
Aud drive me on to act unheard-of crimæs, 
To murder thee, myſclf, and ail that know it. 
As when convvliior:s cleave the labouring earth, 
Before the Ciſmai yawn appears, the ground 
'Trembles and heaves, the nodding huulcs craſh; 
He's ſafe, who ſrom the <rcadful waruing flics, 
But he that ſees its open beſom, dies. [ Exit. 


H1PPOL! 7US., 
Then let me take the wark:ng and retire 
d rather truſt. the rough lonian waves, 


Than woman's fiercer rage. 
[l:MeExA foewes berfelf,, Iiffening. 
LYCON, 


Alas! my Lord, 
You muſt not leave the quecn to her de ipair, 


1112POLITUZ. 
Muſt not? From thee ? From that vile upſlart 
Lycuu. 
LYCOX, 
Yes: From that Lycun who derives his greatneſs 
From Pkzdra's race, aud now would guad her 
life, 


POEM S. 


Then, Sir, ſorhcar, and view this royal ſignet, 
And in her faithful flave obey the queen. 

[ Enter Guard:. 
Gaards, watch the prince, but at that awfuldiſtance, 
With that reſpect, it may not ſeem confinement, 
Put only n1cant for honuur. 


NM1PPOLITUS. 
So, confinement is 
The honour Crete beitows on 'Thofrus' ſon. 
Am | confin'd ? And is t fo ſoon i rgot, 
V+ 4 fierce Procruſtes arms o'cr-ran your king- 
am? 

Men your freets echo'd witl. the cri: s of orphans, 
Your ſhricking maids clung round the hallow'd 

ſhrines, 0 
When all your palaces and loſty towers 
Smok'd on the carth, when the red ſcy around 
Glow'd with your city's flames (a dreadful luſtre) : 
Then, then my father ſlew to your aſſiſtance; 
Then Theſeus ſav'd your lives, cſtates, and ho- 


nours, 
And do you thus reward the hero's toil ? 
And do you now confine the hero's ſon ? 


I YCON. 

Take not an eaſy ſhort confinement ill, 
Which your own ſafety and the queen's requires ; 
But fear not aught from one that joys to ſerve 

you. | 

HIPPOLITUS. 
O, I diſdain thec, traitor, but not fear thee, 

Nor will I hear of ſervices from Lycon. 
Thy very looks are lies, eternal falſchood 
Smiles in thy lips and flatters in thy eyes; 
Ev'n in thy humble face 1 rcad my ruin, 
In every cringing bow and fawning ſmile : 
Why elſe d'you whiſper out your dark ſuſpicions ? 
Why with malignant clogies cncreaſe 
The people's fears, and praiſe me to my tuin? 
Why through the troubled ſtreets of ſrighted 

Gnoſſus 
Do bucklers, helms, and poliſli'd armour blaze ? 
Why ſounds the dreadful din cf iuſtant war, 
V hilt fill the fore's unknown? 


LYCON, 

Then quit thy arts, 
Put off the ſtateſmen and reſume the judge. 
Thou Proteus, ſhift thy various forms no more, 
But boldly own the Gd. [Afide,— | 
That foc's too ncar, [To Hipp. 
he queen's diſeaſe, and your aſpiring miud, 
Diſturb all Crete, and give a looſe to war. 


HiPPOLITUS., 

Ceds! Dares he ſpeak thus to a monarch's ſun ? 
And mult this carth-born ſlave command in Crez:: ? 
Wis it fur this my vod-like father fought ? 

Did Theſcus blecd for Lycon ? O ye Cretans, 
Soe There Your king, the ſucceſſor of Minos, 
Ang Leir of Jove. 


LYCON. 
You may as well provoke 
That Jove you worſhip, as this ſlave you ſcorn. 
Go ſeize Alcmzon, Nicias, and all 


| 
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The black abcttors of Lis impious treaſon. 

Now o'cr thy head th' averging thunder rolls: 

For know, on me depends thy inſtant doom. 

Then learn (proud prince) to bend thy haughty ſoul, 
Aud if thou think ' ſt of life, obey the queen. 


HIPPOLITUS. 
Then free from fear or guilt I'll wait my doom: 
Whate'er 's my fault, no ſtain ſhall blot my glory. 
I'll guard my honour, you diſpoſc my life ; 
[Exeunt Lyc. & Crat. 
Since he dares brave my rage, the danger 's near. 
The timorous hounds that hunt the generous lion 
Bay afar off, and tremblc in purſuit; 
But when he ſtruggles in th' entangling toils, 
Inſult the dying prey.—'Tis kindly done, limena, 
Im. enters. 
With all your charms to viſit my diſtreſs; 
Soſten my chains, and make confinement caſy. 
Is it then given me to behuld thy brautics, 
Thoſe bluſhing ſweets, thoſe lovely loving cyes! 
To preſs, to ſtrain thee to my beating heart, 
And grow thus to my Ieve ! What 's liberty to this? 
What s fame or greatneſs? Toke them, take them, 
Phedra 


Freedom and fame, aud in the dear conſinement 
Encloſe me thus for ever. 


ISMENA. 
O Hippolitus! 

O I could ever dwell in this confinement! 
Nor wiſh for aught while 7 bet 042 my lord; 
But yet that wiſh, that only wiſh is vain. 
When my hard fate thus forces me to beg you, 
Drive from your god-like ſoul a wretchod maid ; 
Take to your arms (afliſl me Heaven to ſpeak it) 
Take to your arms imperial Phaædra, 


And think of me no more. 


HUIPPOLITUS. 
Not think af thee ? 

What! part, for ever part? Unkind Iſmena : 
Oh! can you think that death is half ſo dreadful, 
As it would be to live, and live without thee ? 
Say, ſhould 1 quit thee, ſhould I turn tu Phadra, 
Say, could'ſt thou bear it? Could thy tender foul 
Endure the torment of deſpairing love, 


Aud ſce me ſettled in à rival's arms? 


ISMENA, 
Think not of me: perhaps my equal mind 
May learn to bear the fate the gods allot me. 
Yet would you hear me; could your lov'd Iſmena 
With all her charms o'er-rulc your ſullen honour, 
You yet might live, nor leave the poor Iſmena. 


HIFPOLITUS. 
Speak, if I can, I'm ready to obey. 
ISMENA. 
Give the queen hopes. 
UIPPOLITUS. 
No more. My ſoul diſdains it. 


No, ſhould I try, my haughty ſoul would ſwell ; 
Sharpen each word, and threaten in my cycs. 
O! ſhould I ſtoop to cringe, to lye, forſwear ? 
Deſerve the ruin which 1 firive to ſhuu ? 
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ISMENA, 

O, I can't hcar this cold contempt of death l 
This rigid virtue, that preſers your glory 
To liberty or life. O cruel man! 
By theſe {4 ſighs, by theſe poor ſtreaming cycs, 
By that dear love that makes us now unhappy, 
By the near danger of that precious life, 
Heaven knows 1 value much above my own, 
What! Not yet mov'd? Arc you iclulv'd on 

death ? 

Then, ere 'tis night, I ſwear by all the powers, 
This ſtœcl ſhall end my fears and life together, 


HIPPOLITUS. 
Vcu ſhan't be truſted with a life ſo precious. 
No, to the court I'll publiſh your deſign, 
Ev'n bloody I. ycon will prevent your fate; 
Lycon ſhall v-r. uch the dagger from your boſom, 
And raving Ph:rdra will preſerve Iſmena. 


I*MENA. 

Pl #.ira ! Come on, I'll lad yon on to Phædra; 
I'll tell her all the ſecrets of our Love, 
Give to her rave her clot i Aructive rival; 
Her 1.449; Cre will fois, iii lure may ve you. 
Cum: ice me [it ue in t! papers of denth, 
My anon i'r limb. my ins eyes, 
Dying, het bat 1: wat! on mY Hi; politus. 


n tres. 
What's your deli de powers! what means 
wy love :? 


1*MENA, 

She means to lead you in the road of fate; 
She means tu div with on: ſhe can't preſerve. 
Vet when you {re m pale: ui un the earth, 

This once lov'd form grown horrible in death, 
Sure your relenting foul would wiſh you'd fav'd 
me. 
uirrotirus. 

Oh! I'll do all, do any thing to ſave vou, 
Give up my fame anc atl wy C::iing honour 2 
IU run, Fil fiy ; what ycu'l command I'll ſay. 


I*MENA, 

Say, what occaſion, chance, or Heaven inſpires: 
Say, that you love her, that you lov'd her long 
Say, that you'll wed her, ſay that you'll comply; 
Say, to preſerve your life, ſay any thing. 

[Exit Hip. 
Bleſs him, ye powers! and if it be a crime, 
Oh! if the pious fraud offend your juſtice, 
Aim al} your vengeance on Iſmena's head; 
Puniſh lnicna, but forgive Hippolitus. 
He's gone, and now my brave reſolves are ſtag- 

ger d, 

Now | repent, like ſome deſpairing wretch + 
That boldly plunges in the fright{ul deep, 
Then pants, and ſtruggles with the whirling waves; 
Ard catches cvcry fleuder reed to fave him. 


cno, 
But ſhould he do what your commands enjoin'd 


bim, 


| Say, ſhould he wed her ? 
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Should he wed the queen! 
Oh! I'd remember that twas my requeſt, 
And die well pleas'd 1 made the hero happy. 


cno. 
Die! does Iſmena then reſolve to die? 


ISMENA. 
Can 1 then live? Can 1, who lov'd fo well 
To part with all my bliſs tc ſave my lover? 
Oh can I drag a wretched lifc without him, 
And ſee another revel in his arms ? 
Oh! "tis in death alone 1 can have comfort ! 


Enter Lyco N, 
LYCON, 


What a reverſe is this! Pcriidions boy, 
Is this thy truth? Is this thy boaſted honour ? 
Then all arc rogues alike 2 1 pever thought 
But one man honeſt, and that one deceives me. 


| A ſade. 
Iſmena here * 
*Tis all agreed, and now :*:: prince is ſaſe 
From the ſure vengeai ce of deſp airing l. ve. 
Now Phadra's :age is cha g N ſoft endearments, 
She doats, ſhe ico; and few, but tedious days, 
With endleſs joys will crown the beppy pair. 


I*MENA., 


Does he then wed the queen ? 


LYCON, 
At leaft I think ſo. 
T, when the priscc approach'd, not ſar retir'd 
Pale with my dcubts : he ſpoke; th' attentive 


queen 

Dwelt on his accents, and her gloomy eyes 
Sparkled with gentler fires : hie bluſhing bow'd, 
She trembling, loi in love, with ſoft confuſion 
Receive his paſſion, and return'd her own : 
Then ſm:ling turn'd to me, and bid me order 
The pomp:us rites of her cnſuing nuprials, 
Which I mult now purſue. Farcewel, iſmena. 


[Exit. 
I*MENA. 
Then [I'll r:tire, and nat diſturb their jcys. 
CHO, 
$tay and Icaro more. 


I*MENA, 
| Ah! where fore ſhould 1 Ray ? 
What ! Shall I ay to rave, t' upbr. ia, to hold him? 
To ſnatch the ftrugyling charmer frum her arm: ? 
Four could you tank that open gener 00 youth 
Could with fz:gn'd love dccrive a jealous woman ? 
Could he ſo ſoon grow artful in bli-mbling ? 
Ah ! without doubt his thouglits inipir's his tur:gue, 
And all his foul recciv'd a real! love. 
Perhaps uc w graces durted from her eyes, 
Perhaps ſoſt pity charmi'd Lis yielding: foul, 
Perhaps har love, perhaps er kingdom charm'd 
him: 


3 how many things might charm 


CHO. 


Wait the fure:ſs : it is not yet decided. 


—_—_— 
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ISMENA, 


Not yet decided ! Did not 
How he proteſted, figh'd, and look'd, and vow'd 
How the ſoft paſſion langviſt'd in bis eyes ? 

Yes, yes, he loves, he doats on Phædra's charms; 
Now, now he claſps her to his panting breaſt, 

Now he devours her with his eager eyes, 

Now gra ſps her hands, and now he looks, and vows 
The dear falſe things that charm'd the poor lſmena. 
He comes: be ſtill, my heart, the tyrant comes, 


Lycon tell u: 


Charming, though falſe, and lovely in his guikt. 


Enter Hierotrros. 


UIPPOLITUS. 

Why bangs that cloudy ſorrow on your brow ? 
Why do you figh ? Why flow your ſwelling eyes, 
Thoſe eyes that us'd with joy to view Hippolitus? 


 I9MENA. 

Me lord, my ſou! is charm'd with your ſucceſs; 
You know, my lord, my fears are but for 
For your devr liſe; and fince my death alone 
Can nk you ſafe, that ſoon ſhall make you happy. 
Yet had yur brought lefs love to Phædra's arms, 
My foul had partcd with a leſs regret, 
Bleſt if ſurviving in your dear 

HIPPOLITUS. 
Your death! My love! My marriage! And te 
Phzdra ! 
Hear me, iſmcna. 
TSMENA., 
No, I dare nt hear you. 
But though you've been thus cruelly unkind, 
Though yon have left me for the royal Phædra, 
Yet flill my ſoul o'cr-runs with fondneſs t ward 
au; 
Yet a! die with joy to ſave Hippolitus. 
HIPPOLITUS, 


vba tact Could 1 ouclive Iſmena l 


ISMESA. 

Yes, you'd outlive her iu your Phadra's arms, 
And may you there find every blooming pleaſure ; 
Oh, may the gods ſhower bleſſings on thy head ! 
May the god, crown thy glorious arms with con- 


queſt 
And all thy peaceſu? days with ſure repuſe 
May'ſt thou be bleſt with lovely Phzdra's charms, 


And for thy eaf« forget the loſt Iſmena! 


Farewell, Hippolitus. 
MKIPPOLITU?, 
Ima, ſtay, { 
Stay, hear me ſpeak, or ny th' infernal powers 
U not ſurvive the minute you depart. 


| 15MENA,. 
What would you ſay? Ah! don't deceive my 
wcaknels. 
BIPPOLITUS. 
Nective thee ! Why, Hmena, do you wrong me? 
Way Govt: my faitl, ? O lovely, crucl maid ! 
Wiry wound ny ter der ſoul with harſh ſuſpicion ! 


On ! by thoſe charming eyes, by thy Car love, 
{ neither thought vor ſpoke, deſigu d nor promis'd 
Io love, or wed the queen, 


E „ => 
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ISMENA. 
Speak on, my lord, 
My honeſt ſoul inclines me to believe thee ; 
And much I fear, and much I hope I've wrong'd 
thee. 


HIPPOLITUS. 
Then thus. I came and ſpake, but ſcarce of love; 
The eaſy queen receiv'd my faint addreſs 
With eager hope and unſuſpiciovs faith. 
Lycon with ſeeming joy diſmiſs'd my guards, 
My generovs ſoul diſdain'd the mean deceit, 
But ſtill deceiv'd her to obcy Iſmena. 


ISMENA. 
Art thou then true ? Thou art. Oh, pardon me, 
Pardon the errors of a filly maid, 
Wild with her fears, aud mad with jealouſy ; 
For till that fcar, that jcalouſy, was love. 
Haſte then, my lord, and ſave yourſelf by flight ; 
And when you're abſent, when your god-like form 
Shall ceaſe to chear forlorn Iſmena's cyes, 
Then let each day, each hour, each minute, bring 
Some kind rememorance of your conſtant love; 
of your health, your fortunc, and your friends 
(For ſure thaie friends ſhall have my tendereſt 
wilkes) ; 
much of all ; but of thy dear, dear love, 
Speak much, ſpeak very much, and ſlill ſpeak on. 


HIPPOLITUS, 


Oh! thy dear love ſhall ever be my theme, 


Of that alone I'll talk the live - long day; 

But thus I'll talk, thus dwelling in thy eyes, 
Taſting the odours of thy fragrant boſom. 

Come then to crown me with immortal joys, 
Come, be the kind companion of my flight, 

Come haſte with me to leave this fatal ſhore, 

The bark before prepar'd for my departure 
ExpeRts its freight, a hundred luſty rowers 

Have wav'd their finewy arms, and call'd Hip- 


politus ; 
The looſen'd canvas trembles with the wind, 
And the ſea whitens with auſpicious galcs. 


I8SMENA, 


r 


Fh, ere inſidious Lycon work thy ruin; 
Fly, ere my fondneſs take thy life away; 
Fly from the queen. 


HIPPOLITUS. 
But not from my Iſmena. 
Why do you force me from your heavenly fight, 
Vith 3 arms that vaght to claſp me to 
t 


ISMENA. 

Oh I could rave for ever at my fate! | 
| And with alteruate love and ſcar poſi-ſs's, | 
Now force thee from my arme, now {ſnatch thee | 
to ny breaſt, | 
And tremble till you go, but die till yau return. 

I could go— ue gods, if 1 ſhould go, 

What would fame ſay ? If 1 ſhould fly alone | 


| 


MIPPOLITUS, 
Say you did well to fly a certain ruin, 
To fly the fury of a queen incens'd, 
To crown with endleſs joys the youth that lov'd 


you. 

O! by the joys our mutual loves have brought, 
By the bleſt hours I've languiſh d at your ſeet, 
By all the love you ever bore Hippolicus, 


| Come fly from hence, and make him ever happy. 


ISMENA, 
Hide me, ye powers; I never ſhall reſiſt. 


UIPPOLITUS. 

Will you refuſe me? Can | leave behind me 
All that inſpires my ſoul, and chears my cyes ? 
Will you not go? Then here I'll wait my doom. 
Come, raving Phædra, bloody Lycon come! 

I offer to your rage this worthlcls life, 
Since tis no longer my Iſmena's care. 
1 I*SMENA. 

O e away, my lord; I I 
Through all the dangers of 2 deep. 
When — wind whiſtles through the crackling 

3, 
When through the yawning ſhip the foaming ſca 
Rowls bubbling in ; then, then I'll claſp thee faſt, 
And in tranſporting love forget my ſcar. 
Oh! I will wander through the Scythian gloom, 


| O'er ice, and hills of everlaſting ſnow : 


There, when the horrid darkneſs ſhall encloſe vs, 

When _ wind ſhall chill my ſhivering 
mos, 

Thou ſhalt alone ſupply the diſtant ſun, 


And chear my gazing eyes, and warm my heart- 


KIPPOLITUS. 
Come, let's away, and like another Jaſon 
I'll bear my beautcous conqueſt through the ſeas: 
A greater treaſure, and u nobler prige 
Than he from Colchos bore. Sleep, ſleep in peace, 
Ye monſters of the woods, on Ida's top 
Securely roam; no more my early horn 
Shall wake the lazy day. Tranſporting love 
Reigns in my heart, and makes me all its own, 
So when bright Venus yielded up her charms, 
The blcſt Adonis languiſh'd in her arms; 
His idle horn on fragrant myrtles hung, 
His arrows ſcatter d, and his bow unſtrung : 
Obſcure in coverts lye his dreaming hounds, 
And bay the fancy'd boar with ſceble ſounds. 
For nobler ſports he quits the ſavage ficlde, 
And all the hero to the lover yields. 


aA er 1. 


Entcr Lycon. 


LYCON, 
HEAVEN is at laſt appeas'd : the pitying god. 
Have heard our wiſhes, and auſpicious Turz 
miles on his nut ive ile ; fur Pha dra lives, 
Ke ftor'd to Crete, and to herlelf, the lives; 
Joy with freſh ſtrength in ſpices her diooping lim bc, 


Wah a young lovgly prince that charm'd wy faul? | Revives ler charum, and oer her laded checks 
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a freſh roſy bloom, as k indly fprings | 


With genial heat renew the ſrozen earth, 
And paint its ſmiling face with gaudy flowers. 
But ſce ſhe eomes, the bcauteous Phædra comes. 


Enter Pu=DRA. | 


How her cyes ſparkle ! How their radiant beams 
Confeſs their ſhining anceſtor che ſun ! 
Your charms to-day will wound deſpairing crowds, 
And give the pains you ſuſicr'd : Nay, Hippolitus 
The fierce, the brave, th' inſenſible Hippolitus 
Shall pay a willing homage to your beauty, 
And in his turn adore——— 
PHEDRA. 

Tis flattery all 
Yet when you name the prince, that flattery's 
pleaſing. 
You wiſh it ſo, poor good old man, yon wiſh it. 
The fertile province of Cydonia stine; 
Is there aught elſe ? Has happy Pkezcra aught, 
In the wide circle of her far-itr<tch'd empire? 
Aſt, take, my friend, ſecurc ef no repulſe: 
Let ſpacious Crete througli all her hut dred citics 
Reſound her Phædra's joy. Let altars ſmoke, 
And richeſt gums, and ſpice, ans incenſe, roll 
Their fragrant wreaths to Heaveu, to pitying 

Heaven, 

Which gives Hippolitus to DHedra's arms. 
Set all at large, and bid the loatiturnuw d E eỹs 
Give up the meagre ſlaves that pine in darknels, 
And waitc in grief, as did deſhairing Phadra : 
Let them be chear'd, let the ſtarv'd priſoners riot, 
And glow with generous wine —1.-r ſorrow ceaſe. 
Let none be wretched, none, ſuce Fhirdra's happy. 
But row he comes, and with an equal paſſion 
Rewards my flame, and ſprings into my arms! 


Enter MESSENCTR. 
Say, where 's the prince? 


MESSENGER. 
He 's no where to be ſound. 


PHEDRA- 


Perhaps he hunts. 


MESSENGER. 


He hunted not to-day. 


PUZDRA. 
Ha ! Have you ſcarch'd the walks, the courts, 
the temples ? 


MESSENGER, 
Search'd all in vain. 


PUXDRA. 
Did he nut hunt to-day ? 
Alas! you told me once beſore he did net: 
My heart miſgives me. 


LYCON. 
So indecd doth mine. 


* 


ru xb. 

Could he deceive me? Could that god. like youth 
Deſigu the ruin of a queen that loves him ? 
Oh ! he's all truth; his words, his looks, lus cyes, 


POEM S. 


Open to view his inmoſt thoughts. — He comes 
Ha! Who art thou? Whence com'ſt thou? Where's 
Hippolitus ? 

MESSENGER 


Madam, Hippolitus with fair Jſmena 
Drove toward the por. 


PUXDKA. 
With fair Iſmena! 
Curs'd be her cruel beauty, curs d her charms, 
Curs'd all her ſoothing, ſatal, falſc endearments, 
That heavenly virgin, that exalted goudneſs 
Could ſce me tortur'd with deſpairing love, 
With artful tears could mourn my monſtrous ſuf. 
fcrings, 
While her baſe malice plotted my deſtruction. 
LYCON, 
A thouſand reaſons crowd upon my ſoul, 
That cvidente their love. 
PUZDRA. 
Yes, yes, they love ; 
Why elſe ſhould he reſuſe my proficr'd bed? 


glory, 
Diſdain a ſoul, a form, a crown like minc? 
LYCON, 
Where, Lycon, where was then thy boaſted 
cunning ? 
Dull, thuughtleſs wretch ! 
PIZDKA. 
O pains unfclt beſare! 


The grief, deſpair, the agonies, and pangs, 

All the wild fury of diſtracted love, 

Are nought to this.—Say, famous politician, 

Where, when, and how, did their firſt paſſion riſe? 

Where did they breathe their ſighs? What ſhady 
ves? 

What gloomy woods, conceal'd their hidden loves? 

Alas! they hid it not; the well-pleas'd ſun 

With all his beams ſurvey'd their guiltleſs flame; 

Glad zephyrs wafted their untainted ſighs, 

and Ida echo'd their endearing acccuts. 

While I, the ſhame of nature, hid in darkucſa, 

Far from the balmy air and chearing light, 

Preſt down my ſighs, and dry'd my falling tears; 

Scarch'd a retreat to mourn, and watch d to griee- 


LYCON. 

Now ceaſe that gricf, and let your injur'd love 
Contrive due vengeance ; let majeſtic Phadra, 
That lov'd the hero, ſacrifice the villain. 

Then halle, ſend forth your miniſters of vengeance, 
To ſnatch the traitor from your rival's arms, 
And ſorce him trembling to your awful preſcnct. 


PHADRA. 
O rightly thought. Diſpatch th attending 
ards, 

hid them bring forth their inſtruments of death; 
Darts, engines, flames, and launch into the 

Aud hurl tw:itt vergcance on the perjur'd ſlave. R 
Wherc am I, gods? What is 't my rage comma 
Ev'nnew he's gone! Ev'n now the well-tim'd cars 


With ſourdiog flrok:s divide the ſparkling wi 


Why ſhould one warm'd with youth, and thirſt of 
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And happy gales aſſiſt their ſpeedy flight. 

— 2 and ardent love enflames 
Their Auſhing checks, and trembles in their eyes. 
Now they expoſe my weakneſs and my crimes : 


Now to the ſporting crowd they tell my ſollics. 


Enter CRATANDER. 


CRATANDER, 
Sir, as 1 went to ſcize the perſons order'd 
1 met the prince, and with him fair Iſmena ; 
I ſciz'd the prince, who now attends without. 


rung. 
Haſte, bring him in. 
LYCON, 


Be quick, and ſeize Iſmena. 


Enter Hirrotitus., 


PHIEDRA. 
Couldſt thou deceive me? Could a fon of Theſeus 
Stoop to ſo mican, ſo baſe a vice as fraud ? 
Nay, a& ſuch monſtrovs perſidy, yet ſtart 
From promis'd love? 


nirrotirus. 
My ſoul diſdain'd a promiſe. 


PHZDRA. 

But yet your ſalſe equi coc ug tongue, 
Your looks, y our eyes, your every motion promis'd. 
But you ar- pe in frauds, and learn'd in falſhoods. 
Look dov n, O Theſcue, ard behold thy ſon, 
As Sci: c. ſaithlefs, as Procruſtes crucl. 
Behold tlie crimes, the tyrants, all the monſters, 
From which thy val-ur purg'd the groaning earth: 
Behold them all in thy own fon reviv'd. 


K12POLITUS, 

Touch not my glory, leſt you ſtain your own; 
I fill have ſtrove to make my glorions ſather 
Bluſh, yet rejoice *o ſce himſelſ outdone ; 
To mix my parents i iny lincal virtues, 
As Theſcus juit, and as Camilla chaſte, 


pu EDR As 

The goil > Thecus i.over was thy parent. 
No, tra, a. monthly Cappadocian drudge, 
Obcedicii io the ſcourge, and braten to her arms, 
Begot thee, traten, on the chaite Camilla. 
Camilla cbaſtc ! . Amazon and chaſte ! 
That quits her 1. 2, 3nd 7+ tains ler virtue. 
See the chaſte u. at. un wy he ne ing feed ; 
In ſtrict embrace (c' the it. ggling wart zur, 
Aud chooſe the lover in che ſtu: dy foc. 


Enter MESSENGER, and fem to tali carne with 
LycoN. 


LIPPOLITUS, 

No; ſhe refus'd the vows ci godlike Theſeus, 
And choſe to ſtand his arms, not me<t his love ; 
And doubtful was the figit. The wiic Thermo- 

doon | 
Heard the kuge firokes reheinꝗ; its frighted waves 
Convey'd the rattling din co diſtant ſhores, 


Whilt tie alone ſupported all bis war: 


Nor till ſhe ſunł beneath his thundering arm, 
Ben-ath which, warlike rations bow'd, would yield 
To houck wiſh'd for love. 


ruæbnA. 
Ko: ſy her ſon; 
Who buiilly ventures o fr hi,,Un flames, 
On one deſcended from the cru I Pallas, 
Foe to thy father's rv: lon and his Liood g 
Hated by hin, of kindes dye! more hated, 
The laſt of all tg wicked et ge he rain'd, 
in vain a fierce ſucceiũ ve i tr-:4 reign'd 
Between your ſu ee: in vain, like Cadmus' race, 
With mingled blood they dy'd the Liuſhing carth, 


HLPPOL!TUS. 
In vain indeed, fince now the war is oer: 
We, like the 'Theban race, agree to love, 
Aud by our mutu-l flames and iuture offpring, 
Atone ſor flaughter paſt. 


ru DRA. 
Your future offspring. 
Heavens! What a medley's this? What dark 
conſuſkon, 
Of blood and death, of murder and relation? 
What joy 't had been to old diſabled Theſcus, 
When he ſhould take thy offspring in his arms ? 
Ev'n in his arms to hold an infant Pallas, 
And he upbraided with his grandſire's fate. 
Oh barbarous youth ! 


LYCON, 
Too barbarous I ſcar, 
Perhaps even now his ſaction 's up in arms, 
Since waving crowds roil onwards tow'rds the 
palace, 


ah 


And rend the city with tumultuous clamours ! 


Perhaps to murder Piizzdra and her /on, 
And give the crown to him and his lmena : 
But I'll] prevent it. [ Exit Lycon, 


IsmMENA brought in. 


P!!TDRA. 

Wh.t! the kind Iſmena 

That nurs'd me, watch'd my ſickneſs! Oh ſhe 
watch'd me, 
As ravenous vu'tures watch the dying lion, 
To tcar his heart, and riot in his blond. 
Hark! Har, my little infant «ries for juſtice ! 
Oh! be appras')! my babe, thou ſhalt have juitice, 
Mow ail the {p:;r't5 ot m., gad-Lie race 
E. hema my foul, and urn” mic on to ve: geance. 
erte Mios, „ee, ' avenging ſun, 
luſpice ny fury, and demand my juſtice. 
Oh! ye ſha!l hav» 1 tag u, Manes, halt applaud it; 
ves thou ſhalt can, it 'n their pains below. 
Gous of rev ng, at. He comes! He comes! 
And un ets lee through all my kindling blood, 
I Kavi it here low baſe perfidious wretch, 
Now fi,,i:, and cep, and tremble in thy turn. 
Yes, your lincna ſhall appeaſe my vengeance. 
limena dies: And thou her pitying lover 
8 Rs to Ccath.—Thou too ſhalt ſc her 
caz 


rw 
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See her convulſive pangs, and hear her dying 


groans 3 
Go, glut thy eyes with thy ador d Iſmena, 
And laugh at dying Phædra! 


HIFPOLITUS. 
Oh lſmena? 


T1SMENA. 

Alas! My tender ſoul would ſhrink at death, 
Shake with its ſears, and ſink bencath its pains, 
In any cauſe but this But now I'm ſtecl'd, 
And the ncar danger lefſens to my ſight. 

Now, if 1 live, *tis only for Hippolitus, | 

And with an equal joy I'll die to fave him. 

Yes, four his ſake I'll go a willing ſhade, 

And wait his coming in th* Elygan ficlds, 

And there enquire of each deſcending ghoſt 

Of my lov'd hero's welfare, life, and honour. 

That dear remembrance will improve the bl:ſs ; 

Add to th* Elyſian joys, and make that Heaven 
more happy. 

HIPPOLITUS. ; 

Oh heavenly virgin ! [Afide.}—-O A 

Phezdra, 
Let your rage fall on this devoted head; 
— oh ! ſpare à guiltleſs virgin's life : 

ink of her youth, her innocence, her virtue; 

Think, with what warm compaſſion ſhe bemoan'd 


Think, how the ſerv'd and watch'd you in your 
ſickneſs ! 
How cv'ry riſing and deſcending fun 
Saw kind iſmena watching o'er the queen. 
I only promis d, I alone deceiv d you; 
And 1, and only I, ſhould feel your juſtice, 


ISMENA-. 
Oh! by thoſe powers, to whom I ſoon muſt 
anſwer 

For all my faults, by that bright arch of Heaven 
I now laſt ſee, I wrovght him by my wales, 
By tears, by threats, by every ſemale art, 
Wrought his diſdaining ſoul to falſe compliance. 
The ſon of Theſcus could not think of fraud, 
*I'was woman all. 


PHADRA. 
I ſee *twas woman all. 
And woman's fraud ſhould meet with woman's 
vengeance. 
But yet thy courage, truth. and virtue ſhock me; 
A love ſo warm, ſo firm, fo like my own. 
On had the gods ſo pleas'd; had buunteous Heaven 
Beſtow'd Hippolitus on Phædra's arms, 
Go had | flood tbe ſhock of angry fate; 
So had I given my lite w. th joy to ſave him. 


_ HIFPOLITUS, 
And can you doom her death? Can Minos' 
daughter 
Condemu the virtue which her ſoul admires ? 
Are not you Phædra? Once the boaſt uf fame, 
-Shame of our ſex, and pattern of your own. 


PHEFDRA. 


Am 1 that Phædra? No.—Another ſoul 


. "Informs my alter'd frame, Could clic limena 


s POEM $. 


Provoke my hatred, yet deſerve my love ? 
Aid me, ye gods, ſupport my ſinking glory, 
Reſtere wy reaſon, and confirm my virtue. 
Vet, is my rage unjuſt ? Then, why was 
Reſcu'd for torment, and preſcrv'd for pain? 
Why did you raiſe me tothe heighth of joy, 
Above the wreck of clouds and ſtorms below, 
To daſh and break me on the ground tor ever 


13MENA. 

Was it not time to urge him to compliance ? 
At leaſt to ſcign it, when perfidious Lycon 
Confin'd his perſon, and conſpir d his death. 

PHEDRA. 
Confin'd and doom'd to death—O cruel Lyco 
Could 1 have doom'd thy death: Could theſe fad 


eyes 
| That lov'd thee living e'er be held thee dead ? 


Yet thou could'ſt ſee me die without concern, 
Rather than ſave a wretched queen from ruin. 
[I gon chuſe to truſt the warring winds, 

The ſwelling waves, the rocks, the faithlefs ſands, 
And all the raging monſters of the deep 

Oh ! think you ſee me on the naked ſhore. 
Think how I ſcream and tear my ſcatter d hair; 
Break from the embraces of my ſhricking maids, 
And harrow on the ſand my bleeding boſom : 
Then catch with wide-ſtretch'd arms the empty 

billows, 
And headlong plunge into the gaping deep. 
HIPPOLITUS. 
©, diſmal ſtate ! My bleeding heart relents, 

And all my thoughts diſſolve in tendereſt pity. 


PHADRA. 
If you can pity, O! refuſe not love; 

But ſtoop to rule in Crete, the ſeat of heroes, 
And nurſery of A hundred citics 
Court thee for lord, where the rich buſy crowds 
Struggle ſor paſſage through the ſpacious ſtreets; 
Where thouſand ſhips v*crſhade the leſſening main, 
And tire the labouring wind. The ſuppliant nation 
Bow to its enfigns, and with lower'd ſails 
Conſeſs the occan's queen. For thee alone 
The winds ſhall blow, and the vaſt ocean roll. 
For thee alone the fam'd Cydonian warriors 

From twanging yews ſhall ſend their ſatal ſhaſu 


HIPPOLITUS. 

Then let me march their leader, not their prince; 
And at the head of your renown'd Cydonians. 
Brandiſh this far fam'd ſword of conquering 

Theſeus ; 
That I may ſhake th' Egyptian tyrant's yoke 
From Aſia's neck, and fix it on dis own ; 
That willing natious may obey your laws, 
And your bright anc-ſ{tor the ſun may ſhine 
On rought but Phædra's empire. 


PilZDRA. 
Why not thine? 


|] Doſt thou ſo far deteſt my proſfer'sd bed, 


As to rcfuſe my crown ? ——O, cruel youth! 
By all the pain that wrings my tortur'd ſoul ! 
By all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me; 


O! eaſe, at leaſt once mort delude, my ſorrows 
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For your dear ſake Ive loſt my darling honour ; 
For you, but now I gave my ſoul to death: 
For you 1 'd quit my crown, and ſtoop beneath 
The happy bondage of an humble wife. 
With thee 1 'd climb the ſtecpy Ida's ſummit, 
And in the ſcorching heat and chilling dews, 
O'er hills, o'er vales, purſue the thaggy lion; 
Carcleſs of danger and of waſting toil ; 
Of pinching hunger and impatient thirit ; 
1'd ſind all joys in thee. 
uirrottros. 

Why ſtaops the queen 
To aſk, intreat, to ſupplicate and pray, 
To proſtitute her crown and ſ-x's konour, 
To one whoſe humble thoughts can only riſe 
To be your ſlave, not lord ? 


PHADRA- 
Aud is that all? 
Gods! Does he deign to force an arttu! groan ? 
Or call a tear from his unwilling eyes, 
Hard as his native rocks, col las fs fwerd, 
Fierce as the wolves that howl'd around his birth ? 
He hates the tyrant, and the ſuppliant ſcorns. 
O Hcaven! O Minos! O imperial Jove! _ 
Do ye not bluſh at my degenerate weakneſs ! 
Hence lazy, mean, ignoble paſiion, fly; 
Hence ſrom my ſoul—' Ti gone, tis fled for ever, 
And Heaven inſpires my thoughts with rightcous 
vengeance. 
Thou ſhalt ao more deſpiſe my offer'd love; 
No more Iſmena ſhall upbraid my weaknels. 
[ Catches Hipp. ſevord to flab herſelf. 
Now all ye kindred gods look down and ſee, 
How Ill revenge you, and myſelf, on Phædra. 


Enter Ly cox, and ſnatches azvay the ſword. 


LYCON. 
Horror on horror! Theſcus is return'd. 


FHEDRA. 

Theſcus ! Then what have | to do with life ? 

May I b. fnatch'd with winds, by carth v'er- 
whelm'd, 

Rathcr than view the ſace of injut d Theſeus, 

Now w:4.r {ill my growing horrors ſpr- d, 
My ſame, my virtug, nay. my frenzy's fled: 
Then view thy wretch:d blood, imperial Jove, 
If crimes enrage you, ur rris{e-ti.ves move g 
On me your flames, on me y.ur ooh; caploy, 
Mc if your anger ſpares, your pity ſhou!1 deitroy. 

{ Runs off. 


LYCON, 
This may do ſcrvice yet. 
[Exit Lycos, carries ef the feoord. 


NIPPOLITUS., 

ls he return'd ? Thanks to the pitying gods. 
Shall 1 2gain behold his awful eycs ? 
Again be folded in his loving arms ? 
Yet in the midſt of joy 1 ſear for Ph dra; 
I fear his warmth and unrelenting juſtice. 
O! ſhould her raging paſſion reach his cars, 
His tender dove, by anger ſir d, would turn 
N rage; as ſeft Cydonian oil, 
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Whoſc balmy juice glides o'cr th* unta ling tongue, 
Yet tovch'd with fire, with Lott-it fi-m «will blaze. 
But oh ye powers! I ſer his godliac turm. 

O extaſy of joy! He comes, h+ comes! 

Is it my lord? My facher? Oh! 'tis he: 

I ſee him, touch him, ſec] his known embraces, 
Sce all the father in nis jo ful eyes. 


Enter Tutstv 8, with others. 


Where have you been, my lord? What angry 


demon 
Hid you from Crete? From ae ?—What god 
has ſav'd you ? 
Did rot Philotas ſce you fall ? O anſwer me! 
And then I'll aſk a thouſand queſtions more. 


TUESEUS, 

No: But to ſave my lif- 1 feipn'd my death; 
Ny horte and weil-know.1 arms confirm the tale, 
And hinder'd farther ſearch. This honeſt Greek 
Couccal'd me in his houſe, and cur'd my wounds; 
Procur'd a veſſel; and, to bleſs me more, 
Accomputy'd my flight 
But this at leiſure. Let me now indulge 
A father's iomdacks; let me ſnatch th-e thus; 
Thus fold thee in my arms. Such, ſuch, was [ 

[ Erilreces Hippolitus. 

When firſt I ſaw thy mother, chaſt: Camilla; 
And much ſhe lov'd me.—Oh ! Did Phædra view 

me 
With half that ſondneſs — But ſhe 's Alill unkind; 
Elfe haſty joy had brought her to theſe arms, 
To welcome me to liberty, to lifc ; 
And make that life a bleſſing, Come, wy ion, 
Let us to Phadra. 


H1PPOLITUS, 
Pardon me, my lord. 


THESEUS. 
Forget her ſormer treatment; ſhe 's tov good 
Still to perſiſt in hatred to my lon. 


NIPPCLITUS. 
O! Let me fly ſrum Cretc,——ſrom you, [A. 
and Phadra. | 


THESES. 
My ſon, what means this turn? this ſudden ſlart? 
Why wouid you fly from Crete, and from your 
father ? 


HIPPOLITUS, 
Not from my ſathier, but ſrom lazy Crete 
To 1:1. danger, and acquire r'. : 
To quell the manſters that eſcap'd 3:4 ſword, 
And make tlie world conſeſs me Iheſcus' ton. 


THESFUS., 

What can this coldacls mean ? R:cire, my fon, 

{ Exit Hippolitus. 

While 1 attend the queen. — M hat ſhock is this? 
Why trem ie thus my limbs? why ſaints wy heart? 
Why am 1 thrill'd with fear, ti: ov gukuowit 
Where 's now the joy, the extaſy, and tranſport, 
That wurm'd my ſoul, aud urg dme on to Phaura ? 
O! had 1 never lov'd her, Id been bleu. 

Sorrow and joy, ia love, alternate teign; 
Sweet is the bliſs, diſtraQing is the pair. 
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So when the Nile its fruitful deluge ſpreads, 

And gcnial heat informs its ſlimy beds ; 

Here yellow harveſts crown the fertile plain, 

_ monſtrous ſerpents fright the labouring 
wain : 

A various product fills the fatten'd ſand, | 

And the ſame floods carich and curſe the land. 


ACT IV. 


Enter Lycos ſolus. 


LYCONY, 


THIS may gain time til! all my wealth's em- 


back'd, 
To ward my fces revenge, aud finiſh mine, 
And ſhake that empire which I can't poſſes. 
But then the queen — She dies — Why let her 
die; 
Let wide deſtruct ion ſeize on all together, 
So Lycou live. A ſafe triumphant exile, 
Great in ditgracc, 21d envy'd in his fall. 


The qucen !—tton try thy art, and work her 


Enter Pu zDRA and Attendants. 
Draw her to act what moſt her ſoul abhors, 
Poſſeſs her whole, and ſpeak thyſclſ in Phædra. 


rumd ka. 

Off, let me looſe ; why, cruel barbarons maids, 
Why am bar, 'd from death, the common reſuge 
That fpreads its hoſpitabie arms for all? 

Why mult 1 drag th' inſuffcrable load 

Of foul diſhonour, and deſhairing love? 

Oh! length of pain Am I ſo often dying, 
And yet not rad? Fecl 1 fo oft drath's pangs, 
Nor once can find its eaſe? 


LYCON. 
Would you now die? 

Now quit the field to your inſulting for? 
1 hen ſhall he triumph o'er your blaſted name: 
Ages to come, che vniverſe, ſail Icarn 
The wide immortal inſamy of Pledra: 
And the poor babe, the idol of your ſcul, 
The lovely image of your dcar dead lord, 
Shall be upbraided with his mother's crimes; 
Shall bear your ſhame, ſhall ſink beneath your faults; 
Inherit your diſgrace, but not your crown. 


PHAEDRA. 

Muſt he too ſall, involv'd m my q4:ftrufion, 
And only live to curſe the names of Pkædra? 
Oh dear, uthappy babe! muſt | bequcath thee 
Only a ſad inheritance of woc? 

Gods! cruel gods! can't all my pains atone, 
Unleſs they reach my inſont's guilth fs head? 
Oh loſt eſtate ! when life's fo ſharp a torment, 
And death itfgif can't caſe! Afſfiſl me, Lycon, 
Adviſe, ſpeak comfort to my troubled ſoul. 


LYCON. 
Tis you muſt drive that trouble from your ſoul ; 
As ſtreams, when dam'd, forget their ancient 
current, 
And wondering at their bauks, iu other channels 


Now; 
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So mult you bend your thoughts from hope leſe love, 
$9 turn their courſe to Theſeus happy boſom, 
And crown his cager hopes with wiſh'd enjoyment : 
Then with freſh charms adorn your troubled looks, 
Diſplay the beaurics firſt inſpir' d his ſoul, 

Soothe with your voice, and woo him with your 

eyes. 
PHADRA. 

Impoſſible ! What woo him with theſe yes, 
Still wet with tears tha: flow'd—butnottcr '!heſeus? 
"This tongue ſo us'd to found another name; 
What! take him to my arms! Oh awſul Juno 
Touch, love, careſs him ! while my wandering fancy 
On other objects ſtrays? A lewd adultreſs 
In the chaſte bed? And in tie father's arms, 

(Oh horrid thought Oh execrable inceſt !) 
Ev'n in the fathcr's arms embrace the ſon ? 


LV c 
Vet you muſt ſee him, leſt impatient love 
Shonld urge his temper to too nice a ſearch, 
And ill-tim'd abſence ſhould diſcloſe your crime. 


PHADRA. 

Could I, when preſent to his awſul eyes, 
Conceal the wild diſorders of my ſoul ? 
Would not my groans, my looks, my ſpeech, be- 

tray me? 
Betray thee, Phadra ! then thou art not betray d! 
Live, live ſecure, adoring Crete conceals thee : 
Thy pious love, and moit endearing goodneſs, 
Will charm the kind Hippolitus to ſilence. 
Oh wretched Phzdra ! oh ill-guarded ſecret ! 
Lo foes alone diſclos d 


Ly cox. 
needs muſt fear them, 
Spi ght of their oaths, their vows, their imprecations. 


PHAEDRA. 

Do imprecations, oaths, or vows avail ! 
too have ſworn, ev'n at the altar ſworn 
Eternal love and endleſs ſaith to Theſeus 
And yet am falle, ſorſworn: The hallow'd ſhriue, 
That heard me ſwear, is witneſs to my falſehood; 
The youth, the very author of my crimes, 
Ev*n he ſhall tell the fault himſelf inſpir d; 
The fatal cloquence, that charm'd my ſoul, 
Shall laviſh all its art to my deſtruction. 


LVYCON. 

Oh he will tell it all - Deſtruction ſcize him 
With ſeeming grief, and aggravating pity, 
z ud more to blacken, will excuſe your folly; 
Falſe tears ſhall wet his unrclenting eyes, 
And his glad heart with artful ſighs ſhall heave ;: 
Then Theſcus—How will indignation iwell 
His mighty heart! Huw his majeſtic frame 
Will ſhake with rage too fierce, too ſwift for vent 
How he Il expole you to the public ſcorn, ; 
And loathing crowds ſhall murawur out thor 

horror ! 

Then the fierce Scythian Now methinks I ſee 
His fiery cycs with ſullen pleaſures glow, 
Survey your tortures, and inſult your pangs ; 
[ {ce him, ſmiliug on the pleac'd imena, 


Point cut with ſcora the once proud zrant Phædrs. 
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PHEDRA. 
Curſt be his name! May infamy attend him 
May ſwift deſtruction fall upon his head, 
Hurl'd by the hand of thoſe he moſt adores ! 


LYCON. 

By Heaven, ic truth inſpires your tongue 
He ſhall endure the ſhame he means to give ; 
And all the torments which he heaps on you, 
With juſt revenge, ſhall Theſeus turn on him. 


PHEDRA. 
Is 't poſſible? Oh Lycon ! Oh my refuge ! 
Oh good old man ! Thou oracle of wiſdom ! 
Declare the means, that Phædra may adore thee. 


LYCON, 


Accuſc kim firſt. 


PHEDRA. 


Oh Heavens Accuſe the guiltlels ! 


LYCON., 

Then be accu d; let Thefeus know your crime; 
Let laſting infemy o'ervehelm your glory; 
Let your toe ti mp, and your inſaut all 
Shake off this ic lethargy of pity, 
With ready war prevent th' invading foe, 
Preſerve yuur glory, and ſccure your vengeance : 
Be yours tile icuit, ſccurity, and eaſe ; 
The guilt, the danger, and the labour, mine. 


PH EDRA. 
Heavens ! Theſcus comes ! 


Enter Tuxskos. 


LYCON. F 
Declare your laſt reſolves. 
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PHXEDRA. 


Do you reſolve, for Phædra can do nothing. 
[Exit Phædra. 


LYCON. 

Now, Lycon, heighten his impatient love, 
Now raiſc his pity, now enflame his rage, 
Quicken his hopes, then quaſh them with deſpair; 
Work his tumultuous paſſions into frenzy ; 

Unite them all, then turn them on the toe. 


THESEU'S. 

Was that my queen, my wiſe, my idol, Phædra? 
Does fhe til! ſhun me? Oh injurious Heaven! 
Why did you give me back aguin to life? 

Why did you ſave me from the rage of battle, 
To let me fall by her more fatal hatred ? 


LYCOS. 
Her hatred ! No, ſhe loves you with ſuch fond- 
neſs, 1 
As none but that of Theſeu- cer could equal ? 
Vet fo the gods bave docm'd, ſo Heaven will 
have it, 
She ne er mult view her nwuch-lov'd Theſcus more. 


TUESEVS., 
Nat ſee her! By my fuſſerings but I will, 
Though troops embattl:d ſhuuldoppote my paſſage, 
And ready dcath ſtzould guard the fatal way. 


Not ſes her! Oh ! Il claip her in theſe arms, | 
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Break throngh the idle bands that yet have held me, 
And ſcize the joys my honeſt love may claim. 


LYCON, 
Is this a time for joy? when Phædra's grief—— 
THESEUS. 


Is this a time ſor gricf ? Is this my welcome 

To air, to life, to liberty, and Crete ? 
Not this I hop'd, when, urg'd by ardent love, 
I wing'd my ceger way to Phædra's arms; 
Then to my thoughts relenting Phædra flew, | 
With opcn arms, to welcome my return, 
With kind endearing blame condemn'ꝗ my rahneſs, 
And made me ſwear to venture out uo more. 
Oh! my warm ſaul, my boiling fancy glow'd 
With charming hopes of yet untaſted joys; 
New plcaſurcs fil my mind, all dangers, pains, 
Wars, wounds, defeats, in that dear hope were loft. 
And does ſhe now avoid my cager love, 
Purſue me itill with um elenting hatred, 
Invent new pairs, deteſt, loath, ſnun my ſight, 
Fly my return, and ſorrow for my ſafety ? 

tv cox. 

O think not ſo! for, by th' unerring: 
When sen 1 told her of your w:lh'd return, 
When th: lov'd name of Theſcus reach'd her ears, 
At that dear name ſhe rear'd her Crooping head, 
Her ſceble hands, and watery eycs, to Iicaven, 
To blefs the bounteous gods: at that dear name 
The raging tempeſt of her grief wes alm'd; 
Her ſiglis were huſh'd, and tears forgot to flows 

TUESEUS, 

Did my return bring comfort to her ſorrow? 
Then haſte, conduct me to the lovely mourner: 

O 1 will kifs the pearly drops away? 

Suck from her roſy lips the fragrant ſighs ; 

With other ſighis her panting breaſt ſhall heave, 
With othcr dews her ſwimming eyes ſhall melt, 
With other pangs her throbbing heart ſill beat, 
And all her forrows ſhall be loſt in love. 


LYCON. 

Does The ſcus burn with ſuch unheard of paſſion ? 

And muſt not ſhe with out-ſrertch'd arms reccaive 
him, 

And with an equal ardaur meet his vow, 
Ihe vows of one {» dear ! O righteous gods! 
Why mutt the blveding heart of Theſcus bear 
Such torturing pangs; while Phrdra, dead to love, 
Now with accuſing eyes on angry Heaven 
Stedfaltly gazrs, and upbraiis the gods; 
Now u ith dumb picreing grieſ, and humble frame, 
Fixes ler gloomy watry orbs to cart! ; 
Now burit with wellig anguiſh, rends the ſkies 
With loud comnaints of her outrageous wrongs ? 


d 
* * 

- 

Mas 


rucstus. 
Wrong'd! Ie the wrovg'd ? and lives he yet 
who wrong'd ker ? 
LYCOV, 
He lives, ſo great, ſ happy, fo be lov'd. 
That Phadra fcerce can hupe, ſcarce with revenge. 
THESFi'S, 
Shall Theſcus Ive, and nut revenge his l“ we lea ? 
Gods: ſhl this arm, rcugwu'd for rr1ghtouus vers 
geance, 
382 
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For quelling tyrants, and redreſſiug wrongs, 
Now fail ? now firſt, when Phædra 's injur d. fail ? 
Speak, Lycon, haſte, declare the ſecret villain, 
The wretck ſs meanly baſe to injure Phedra, 

So raſhly brave to dare the ſword of Theſcus. 


LYCON. 

I dare not ſpeak; but ſure her wrongs are mighty: 
The pale cold hue that deadens all her charms, 
Hor fighs, her hollow groans, her flowing tears, 
Nike mc ſuſpect her monſtrous grief will end her. 

THESES, 

End her; end Theſcus firſt, and all mankind ; 
But moſt that villain, that deteſted flave, 

That brutal coward, that dark lurking wretch ! 


LYCON. 
O noble heat of unexampled love 
This Phædra hop'd, when in the midſt of grief, 
In the wild torrent of o'erwhelming ſorrows, 


She, groaning, ſtill invok'd, ſtill call'd on Theſeus. 
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This Phædra orders; thrice her ſaultering tongue 
' Bad me unſold the guilty ſcene to Theſeus: 
"Thrice with loud cries recall'd me on my way, 
And blam'd my ſpeed, and chid my raſh vbedicnce, 
Left the unwelcome tale ſhould wound your peace. 
At laſt, with looks ſerencly fad, ſhe cry d, 

Go, tcll it all; but in ſuch artful words, 

Such tender accents, and ſuch melting ſounds, 

As may appeaſe his rage, and move his pity ; 

As may incline him to forgive his ſon 


A grievous fault, but {till a fault of love. 


THESEUS. 
Of love ! what ſtrange fuſpicions rack my ſoul ? 
As you regard my peace, declare, what love ! 
v cox. 
So urg d, 1 muſt declare ; yet, pitying Heaven, 
Why muſt 1 ſpeak ? Why muſt unwilling Lycon 
Accuſe the prince of impious love to Phadra ? 


THESEUS. 
THESEVS. Love to his mother! to the wife of Theſeus ! 
Did ſhe then name me Did the weeping charmer LYCON. 
Invoke my name, and call ſor aid on 'Theſcus ? 


Oh that lov'd voice upbraided my delay. 
Why then this ſtay? 1 come, I fly, oh Phædra 
Lead on—Now, dark diſturber of my peace, 


If now thou art known, what luxury of vengcance— 


Haſte, lead, conduct me. 
I YCON, 
Oh! I beg you ſlay. 


THESEUS. 


What! ſtay when Phedra calls ? 


LYCON, 


Oh ! on my knces, 


By all the gods, my lord, I beg you ſtay; 

As you reſpe& your peace, your life, your glory: 
As Phædra's days are precious to your ſoul ; 

By all your love, by all her ſorrows, flay. 


THESEUS, 


Where lies the danger? wherefore ſhould I ſtay ? 


LYCON, 
Your ſudden preſcnce would ſurprize her ſoul, 
Renew the galliug image of her wiongs, 
Revive her ſorrow, indignation, ſhame ; 


Aud all your ſun would firike her from your eyes. 


|  THFSEUS, 
My fon '——— ut he's too gond, too brave to 
wrong her. 
hence then that ſhocking change, that 
Nrong ſurprize ; 
That fright that ſciz'd him at the name of Phzdra ! 


I.YCON. 
Was he ſurpriz'd ? that ſhew'd at leaſt remorſe. 


TiHESEVUS, 


Remorſe ! ſor what? By Reavens, my troubled 
thuughts 


Freſage iume dire attompt. 


Say, what remorſe 


LYCON, | 
yet l muſt.— This you com- 


I woul.! no? 
mand; 


Yes, at the moment firſt he vicw'd her eyes, 
Ev'n at the altar, when you join d your hands, 
His eaſy heart receiv'd the guilty flame, 

Ard from that time he preſt her with his paſſion. 
THESEUS. 

Then *t was for this ſhe baniſh'd him from Crete; 
thought it hatred all: O righteous hatred ! 
Forgive me, Heaven; ſorgive me, injur'd 
That I in ſecret have condemn'd thy juſtice. 

Oh ! 't was all juſt, and Theſeus ſhall revenge, 
Ev'n on his ſon, revenge his Phædra's wrongs. 
| LYCON, 
What eaſy tools are theſe blunt honeſt heroes, 


Who with keen hunger gorge the naked hock, 
Prevent the bait the ſtateſman's art pr 

Aud peſt to ruin! Go, bclicving fool, 

Go act ti far-ſam'd juſtice on thy ſon, 

Next on thyſelf, and both make way for Lycon. 


All. 
THESEUS, 
Ha! am I ſure ſhe 's wrong'd ? perhaps t i 


malice. 
Slave, make it clear, make good your accuſation, 
Or treble fury ſhall revenge my ſon. 


| 


LYCON. 

Am 1 then dovbted ! and can faithful I. ycon 
Be thought to forge ſuch execrable falſchouds ? 
Gods! when the queen unwillingly complains, 
Can you ſuſpect her truth? O godlike Theſcus ! 
Is this the love you bear unhappy Phadra ! 

Is this her hop'd-for aid! Go, wretched matron, 
Sigh to the winds, and rend th* unpitying heavens 
With thy vain ſorrows; fince relentleſs Theſrus, 
Thy hope, thy refuge, 1heſcus, will not hear thee! 


THESEUS, 
Not hear my Phredra | Nat revenge her wrongs! 
Speak, make thy proofs, and then his doom 's a3 
ſix d 


As when Jove ſpeaks, and high Olympus ſhakes, 
aud Fate his voice obe ys. 
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LYCON. 
Bcar witneſs, Heaven ! 
With what reluctance I produce this ſword, 
This fatal proof againſt th unhappy prince, 
Leſt it ſhould work your juſtice to his ruin, 
And prove he aim'd at force, as well as inceſt, 


THESEUS. 

Gods! 't is illuſion ali! Is this the {word 
By which Procruſtes, Scyron, Pallas fell ? 
Is this the weapon which my darling ſon 
Swore to employ in nought but acts of honour ? 
Now, faithful youth, thou nobly haſt fulſill'd 
Thy gencrous iſe. O moſt injur'd Phadra! 
Why did 1 truſt to his deceitful form ? 
Why blame thy juſtice, or ſuſpe thy truth, 


LYCON. 

Had you this morn beheld his ardent eyes, 
Seen his arm lock'd in her diſhevel'd hair, 
That weapon glittering o'cr her trembling boſom, 
Whilſt ſhe with ſcreams refus'd his impious love, 
Entreating death, and riſing to the wound. 
Oh ! had you ſeen her, when the frighted youth 
Retir'd at your approach : had you then ſeen her, 
In the chaſte tranſports of becoming fury, 
Scize on the ſword to picrce her guiltleſs boſom, 
Had you ſeen this, you could not doubt her truth. 


THESEUS. 
Oh impious monſter ! Oh ſorgive me, Phædra 
And may the gods inſpire my injur'd ſoul 
With equal vengeance that may ſuit his crimes. 


LYCON, 

For Phædra's ſake, forbear to talk of vengeance; 
That with new pains would her tender breaſt : 
Send him away from Crete, and by his abſeuce 
Give Pha dra quiet; and afford him mercy. 


THESEUS. 
Mercy! for what! Oh! well has he rewarded 

Poor Fhxdra's mercy.— Oh moſt barbarous 
traitor ! 

To wrong ſuch beauty, and inſult ſuch goodneſs. 

Mercy! what's that? a virtue coin'd by villains; 

Who praiſe the weakneſs which ſupports their 
crimes. 

Be mute, anc fly, leſt when my rage is rous'd, 

Thou for thyſelf in vain implore wy mcrcy. 


LYCON. 

Dull ſool, I laugh at mercy more than thou doſt, 
More than I do the juſtice thou 'rt ſo fond of. 
Now come, young hero, to thy father's arms, 
Receive the due reward of naughty virtu- ; 

Now boaſt thy race, and laugh at carth- born 
Lycon. [ Exit. 


Enter HirrotiTVUs. 


THESEUS, 

Yet can it be? I this th* inceſtuous villain? 
How great his pruſen e, How (rect his Junk, 
How <very grace, how 3"! i:is virtuous mother 
Shines in his ce, and charms nie from hi eyes! 
Oh Neptune! Oh, g1 .at fuunder of our race! 
Why was he fram'd with ſuch ea godlike look ? 


| 


| 
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Why wer- he not ſome molt deteſted form, 
Bal-tul to fight, as horrible to thought; 

That 1 might act my juſtice without grief, 


Puniſh the villain, nor regret the ſon 


nirrotirus. 
Alay I preſume to aſk, what ſecret care 
Broods in your breaſt, and clouds your royal brow? 
Why dart your awſul eyes thoſe angry beams, 
And fright Hippolitus, they us'd to cheer ? 


THESUEUS, | 
Anſwer me firſt: when call'd to wait on Phezdra, 
What ſudden fear ſurpriz'd your troubled ſoul ? 
Why did your ebbing blood forſake your cheeks? 
| Why did you haſten [rom your ſather's arms, 
To ſhun the queen your duty bids yuu pleaſe ? 


HIPPOLITUS., 


My lord, to pleaſe the queen, I'm forc'd to ſhun 
" than. | 
Aud keep this hated ubjeR from her ſight. 


THESEUS, 
Say, what 's the cauſe of her inveterate hatred ? 


K1PPOL! tus. 
My lord, as yet I never gave her cauſe. 
rurstus. 


2 LAH. ] When laſt did yap attend 


BIPPOLTTU®. 

When laſt attend hr? h unhappy queen 
Your error 's knywr. yet 1 diiiluin to you. 
Or to betray a fault myſclſhavc caus d. {Afede. 
When laſt attend her? | | 


THESEUS. 
Anſwer mc directly; 
Nor dare to trifle with your ſx.ac-'s rage. 


HIPPOLITUS 
My lord, this very morn | ſaw the queen. 
THESLUS, 
What pafs'd ? 
nirrottrus. 


I aik'd permiſſion to retire. 


THESEUS, 
And was that all? 


HIPPOLITUS, 
My lurd, I humbly beg, 
With the moſt low ſubmiſſiuns, alk no more. 


T a! ESFU 8. 
Yet you don't anſwer with your low ſubmiſſions. 
Anſwer, or never hope to ſce me more. 


HIVYPOLITUS. 
Joo much he knows, 1 fear, withou: my telling; 
And the poor queen's butray's and Loſt ! x ever. 


[Afede. 
THESFUS. 


He changes, god>! and ſaulters at the queſtion: 
His {cars, his words, his looks declare him guilty, 
[A/de. 
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nrrotiros. 
Why do you frown my lord? Why turn away, 


As from ſome loathſome monſter, not your ſon ? 


rutstus. 

Thou art that monſter, and no more my ſon. 
Not one of thoſe of the moſt horrid form, 
Of which my hand has cas'd the burthen d earth, 
Was lalf fo ſhocking to my fight as thou. 


HIPPOLITUS, 


Where am I, gods ? ls that my ſather Theſeus ? 
Am 1 awake? Am I Hippolitus ? 


TUESEUS. 

Thou art that fiend.— Thou art Hippolitus. 
Thou art —0Oh fall! Oh fatal ſtain ro honour! 
How had my vain imagination form'd thee ! 
Brave as Alcides, and as Minos jult ! 

Sometimes it led me through the maze of war; 
There it ſurvcy d thee ranging through the field, 
Mowing down troops, and dealing out deſtruction: 
Sometimes with wholeſome laws reforming ſtates, 
Crowning their happy joys with peace and plenty; 
While you—— 
UIPPOLITUS. 
With all my father's ſoul inſpir d, 
Burnt with impatient thirſt of early honour, 
To hunt through bloody fields the chaſe of glory, 
And bleſs your age with trophies like your own. 
Sods! _ that warm'd me! How my throbbing 
rt 

Leapt to the image of my father's joy, 
When you ſhould train me in your ſolding arms, 
And with kind raptures, and with ſobbing joys, 
Commend my valour, and confeſs your ſon ! 
How did I think my glorious toil o'er-paid ? 
Then great indced, and in my father's love, 
With more than conqueſt crown'd ? Go on, Hip- 

politus, 
Go tread the rugged paths of daring honour ; 
Practiſe the ſtricteſt and auſtereſt virtue, 
And all the rigid laws of righteous Minos ; 


Theſeus, thy father Theſcus, will reward thee. 
THESEUS. 
Reward thee ?— Yes, as Minos would reward 
thee. 


Was Minos then thy pattern? And did Minos, 
The great, the good, the juſt, the righteous Minos, 
The judge of hell, and oracle of carth, 

Did he infpire adultery, ſorce, aud inceſt ? 


IsmMexA appears. 


ISMEN A, 


Ha: What 's this? 


A1TPOLITUS. 
Amazement ! Inceſt 


IA. 


TUS EUS. 


Inceſt with Phædra, with thy mother Phædra. 


HIPPOLITUS, 

This charge ſo unexpected, ſo amazing, 
So new, ſo ſtrange, impoſſible to thou; ht. 
Ituns my aſtoniſh'd ſoul, and ties my voice. 


| 
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THESEUS, 
Then let this wake thee, this once glorions 
ſword, 
With which thy father arm'd thy infant hand, 
Not for this purpoſe. Oh abandon'd flave! 
Oh early villain / Moſt deteſted coward! 
With thig my inſtrument of youthful glory! 
With this ! Oh noble entrance: into arms! 
With this t' invace the ſpotleſs Ph edra's honour ? 
Phædra! My life ! My better half, my queen ! 
That very Phedra, for whoſ- juſt deſcnce 
The gods would claim thy ſword. 


BIPPOLITUS. 
Amazement ! Death ! 
Heavens! Durſt I raiſe the far-ſam'd ſword of 
Theſcus 
Againſt his queen, againſt my mother's boſom. 
rutskus. | 
If not, declare when, where, and how you loſt it ? 
How 1 gain'd it? Oh all the gods! He 's 
t. 
Why was it bar d? Whoſe boſom was it aim'd at ? 
What meant thy arm advanc'd, thy glowing 
cheeks, 


Thy hand, heart, eyes? Oh villain ! monſtrous 
villain ! 


HIPPOLITUS. 

Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light? 
No clue to guide me through this gloomy maze, 
To clear my honour, yet preſerve my faith ? 
None! None, ye powers | And mutt I groan be- 

neath 
This execrable load of foul diſhonour ? 
Muſt Theſeus ſuffer ſuch unheard-of torture 
Theſeus, my father ! No, I'll break through all; 
All oaths, all vows, all idlc imprecations, 
| give them to the winds. Hear me, my lord 
Hear your wrong'd fon. The ſword——Oh fatal 
vow ! 
| Enſnaring oaths ; and thou, raſh thoughtleſs ſool, 
To bind thyſclf in voluntary chains; 
Yet te thy ſatal truſt continue firm ! 
Beneath diſgrace, though infamous yet honeſt. 
Yet hear me, father, may the rightevus gods 
Shower all their curſcs on this wretched head. 
Oh may they doom me !— 


THESEUS. 
Yes, the gods will doom thee. 
The ſword, the ſword ! Now ſwear, and call to 
| witneſs 
Heaven, hell, and earth. I mark it not from one, 
That breathcs beneath ſuch complicated guilt, 


utrrotirus. 

Was that like guilt, when with expanded arms 
[ ſprany to mect you at yuur wiſh'd return? 
Docs this appear like guilt ? When thus ſerene, 
With eyes cre &, and viſage unappall'd, 
Fixt on that aveſul face, I ſtand thc .harge ; 
Amaz'd, not flaring : Say, if | am guilty, 
Where are the conſeious looks, the face now pale, 
Now Cuſhing r-d, the downcaſt haggard eyes, 
Or ſix'd on carth, or lowly rais'd tu catch 
A fearful view, chen ſunk again with horror? 
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THESEUS, 
This is for raw, untuught, unfiniſh'd villains. 
Thou in thy bloom haſt rcach'd th' abhorr'd per- 
ſcion : 
Thy even looks could wear a peaceful calm, 
The beauteous ſtamp (oh Heavens) of faultleſs 
virtue, 
While ths ful heart conttiv'd this horrid deed. 
Ol: ha- en'd fiend, can't ſuch tranſcending crimes 
Diſtuibtiy ſoul, or ri ſſie thy ſmooth brow ? 
ut, no remorſe! No qualms! No pricking 
Panps ' 
No fetch ſtruggle of robulling honour ! 
O 'twas thy joy thy ſecret hoard of bliſs, 
To dream, te ponder, act it o'cr in thought : 
To doat, to dwell on; as rejuicing miſers 


Brood o'er their precious ſtores of ſecret gold. 


H1PPOLITUS.. 
Muſt I not ſpeak ? Then ſay, uncrring Heaven, 
Why was I born witl. ſuch a thirſt of gh ry? 
Why did this morning dawn to my diſhonour ? 
Why did net pitying fate with ready death 
Prevent the guilty day? 


TUESEUS, 

Guilty indeed. 
Ev'n at the time you heard your father's death, 
And ſuch a father (Oh immortal gods!) 
As held thee drarer than his life and glory; 
When thou ſhould'ſt rend the ſkies with clamorous 

grief, 

Beat thy ſad breaſt, and tear thy ſtarting hair ; 
Then to my bed to force your impious way; 
With horrid luſt t inſult my yet warm urn; 
Make me the ſcorn of bell, and ſport for ſiends! 
Theſe are the funcral honours paid to Iheſcus, 
Theſe are the ſorrows, theſe the hallow'd rites, 
To which you 'd call your father's hovering ſpirit. 


Enter IsMENA. 


ISMENA, 


Hear me, my lord, ere yet you fix his doom : 
[Turning to Iheſcus. 
Hear one that comes to ſhicld his injur'd honour, 
And guard his life with hazard of her own. 


TUESEUS. 
Though thou *'rt the daughter of my hated foe, 
Though cv'n thy beauty 's loathſome to my cycs, | 
Yet juſtice bids me hear thee. 


ISMEXNA. 
Thus | thank you. [\ Xnecls. 
Then know, miſtaken prince, is hen foul 
Could ne*cr be ſway'd by impious love to PhñHædra, 
Since | before engag'd his carly vows; 
With all my wiles ſubdued his ſtruggling heart; 
For long his duty ſirvgglcd with his love. 
TUHESEUS. | 
Speak, is this true? On thy obedicnce, ſpeak. 


MIPPOTITUS. 
So charg'd, I own the dangerous truth; I own, 
Againſt her will, 1 lov'd the fair Iimena. 


q 


| 
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THESEUS. 
Canſt thou be only clear d by diſobedience, 
And juſtify'd by crimes ?——-What ! love my foe ! 


Love an: deſcended from a race of tyrants, 
Whoſe blood yet recks on my avenging ſword ! 
'm curit each moment I delay thy fate : 

Halte to the Mades, and tell the happy Pallas 
iſmena's flames, and let him taite ſuch joys 

As thou giv'ſt me; go tell applauding Minos 

The yivus love you bore his daughter Phædra; 
Tell it the chattering ghoſts, and hiſſing ſuries, 
Tell it the grinning ſiends, till hell ſound nothing 
To thy pleas'd cars but Pha:dra and limena. 


Euter CRATANDER, 


Seize him, Cratander ; take this guilty ſword, 
Let his own hand avenge the crimes it acted, 
And bid him die, at Icaſt, like Theſeus' fon. 
Take him away, and exccute my orders. 


HIPPOLITUS. 
Heavens! ITow that ſtrikes me! How it wounds 
my ſoul ! 

To think of your unntterable ſorrows, 
When you ſhall find Hippolitus was guiltleſs ! 
Yet when you know the innocence you doom'd, 
When you ſhall mourn your ſon's unhappy fate, 
Oh, I beſeech you by the love you bore me, 
With my laſt words {my words will then prevail) 
Oh for my ſake forhear to touch your liſc, 
Nor wound again Hippolitus in Theſeus. 
Let all my virtues, all my joys ſurvive, 
Freſh in your breaſt, but be my woes forgot ; 
The woes which fate, and not my father, wrought. 
Oh! let me dwcll for ever in your thoughts, 
Let me be honour'd ſtill, but not deploi d. 


THESEUS., 
Then thy chief care is for thy ſather's liſe. 
Oh blooming hypocrite ! Oh young diſlcmbler ! 
Well haſt thou ſhewn the care thou tak'ſt of 
Theſcus. 
Oh all ye gods! how this inflames my fury ! 
I ſcarce can hold my rage; my eager hands 
Tremble to reach thee. No, diſhonour'd 'Theſcus ! 
Blot not thy fame with ſuch a monſter's blood. 
Snatch him away. 


HIPPOLITUS. 
Lead on. Farewell, Iſmena. 


Is MH NA. 
Oh! take me with him, let me ſhare his fatc. 
Oh awful Theſrus! Yet revoke his doom: 
See, [ce the very miniſters of death, 
Though bred to blood, yet ſhriak, aud wiſh tu ſave 
him. 
THESEUS, 
Slaves, villains, tear her from him, cut her arms 


is ur. 
Oh! tear me, cut me, till my ſever'd limbs 
Grow to my lord, and ſhare the pains he ſuf. fs. 


THESEUS. C 


Villains, away. 
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ISNd ENA. ; 


O Thelcus! Hear me, hear me. 


THESEUS. 
Away, nor taint me with thy loathſome touch. 
Off, woman. 
ISMENA, 

Stay, oh ſtay ! I 'll tell you all. [Exit Theſcus. 
Already gone ell it, ye conſcious walls; 
Bear it, ye winds, upon your pitying wings; 
Reſound it, fame, with all your hundred tongues. 
Oh haplcſs youth! All Heaven conſpires 2gainſt 

u. 


0 
The 5 walls cor ceal the fatal ſecret : 
Th* untaĩnted winds reſuſe th* inſecting load: 
And fame itſclf is mute —Nay, ev'n lſmena, 
own Iſmena 's ſworn to thy deſtruction. 
But ſtill, whate'er the cruel gods deſign, 
Jn the ſame ſate our equal ſtars combine, 
And he who dooms thy death pronounces 
mince. 


& © TV | 
ZFater PuzDRA and LycoNn. 


LYCONs 


ACCUSE yourſelf? Oh! on my knees I beg 


By all 25 recal the fatal meſſage. 

Heavens! Will you ſtand the dreaded rage of 
Theſcus ? 

And brand your ſame, and work your own de- 
ſtruction? 

rue A. 
By thee I'm branded, and by thee deſtroy d: 

Thou boſom ſerpent, thou alluring fiend ! 

Vet ſhan't you boaſt the miſeries you cauſe, 

Nor ſcape the ruin you have brought on all. 


LYCON. 
Was it not your command ? Has faithful Lycon 
E'er ſpoke, cer thought, defign'd, contriv'd, or 
acted ? 
Has he done avght without the queen's conſent ? 


PUEDRA. 
Plcad'ſt thou conſent to what thou firſt inſpir*dſt? 
Mas that conſent ? O ſenſcleſs politician ! 
When adveric paſſiuns ſtruggled in my breaſt, 


When anger, fear, love, forrow, guilt, deſpair, - 


Drove out my reaſon, and uſurp'd my ſoul, 
Yet this conſent you plead, O faithful L.ycon ! 
Oh! only zealous for the fame of Pha dra! 
With this you blot my name, and clear your own ; 
And hat's my frenzy, will be call d my crime: 
What then is thine ? Thou cool deliberate villain, 
Thou wilc, fore-thipking, weighing politician! 
| LYCUN., 
Oh ! *twas ſo black, my ſrighten'd tongue re- 
coil'd 

At its 6wn ſound, and horros ſhook my ſoul. 
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PHT.DRA. 

What 's liſe ? Oh all ye Gods! Can life atone 
For all the monſtrous crimes by which *tis bought? 
Or can I live? When thou, oh ſoul of honour ! 
Oh carly hero! by my crimes art ruin'd. 
Perhaps ev'n now the great unhappy youth 
Falls by the ſordid hands of butchering villaizs ; 
Now, now he bleeds, he dies — Oh petjur'd traitor! 


| See, his rich blood in purple torrents flows, 


And nature ſallies in unhidden groans ; 
Now mortal pangs diſtort his lovely form ; 


His roſy beautics fade, his ſtarry eyes 


Now darkling ſwim, and fix their cloſing beams; 
Now in ſhort gaſps his labouring ſpirit heaves, 
And weakly flutters on his ſaultering tongue, 
And ſtruggles into ſound. Hear, monſter, hear, 
With his laſt breath he curſes perjur'd Phadra : 
He ſummons Phædra to the bar of Minos; 
Thou too ſhalt there appear; to torture thee, 
Whole hell ſhall be employ'd, and ſuſfering Phædra 
Shall find ſome eaſe to ſee thee ſtill more wretched. 


— 
LYCON. 


| wh 2 Oh Phzdra! Hear me, 


me, 
By all my zeal, by all my anxious cares, 
By thoſe unhappy crimes 1 wrought to ſerve you, 
By theſe old wither'd limbs and hoary hairs, 
| By all my tears '—Oh heavens ! She minds me not, 
| She _ _ my complaints. Oh wretched 
ycon 


| PHEDRA. 
Reſerv'd to all 
The floweſt pains that earth can furniſh, 
To all | wiſh—0On Phædra— Guards, ſecure him. 
Lycon carried . 
Ha Theſeus, gods! My freezing tlood congeals, 
Aud all my thoughts, deſigus, anc words are loſt. 


Enter Tutstus. 


THESEUS. 


Doſt thou at laſt repent ? Oh lovely Phædra 
At laſt with cqual ardour meet my vows; 
O dear-bought bleſſing Yet Ill not complain, 
Since now my ſharpeſt grief is all o'crpaid, 
And only heightens joy.— Thien haſte, my charmer, 
Let 's feaſt our famiſh'd ſouls with amorous riot, 
With fierceſt bliſs atone for dur delay, 
And in a moment love the age we *ve loſt. 


PHTDRA. 
Stand off, approach me, touch me not; fly 
hence, 


Far as the diſtant ſkics or deepeſt center. 


THESEUS, 
Amazement | Death! Ye gods who guide the 
world, 
What can this mean? So fierce a deteſtation, 
do ſtrong abhorrence Speak, exquiſitetormentor! 


Yet ſtill, though piere d with luch amazing anguiſh, 
guch was my zeal, fo much I lov' wy quern, 
i lokc through all, to ſave the liic vi Phegra, 


Was it Jor this your ſummons ſill'd my ſoul 
With cager raptures, and tumultuous tranſports ? 
Ev'n painful joys, and agonics of Þlils, 


Did 1 for this obey my Phædra's call, 

And fly with trembling haſte to meet her arms? 
And am I thus receiv'd ? O cruel Phezdra ! 

Was it for this you rouz'd my drowſy ſoul 

From the dull let of hopeleſs love ? 

And doſt thou only ſhew thaſe beauteous eyes 
To wake deſpair, and blaſt me with their beams? 


PHEDRA. 
Oh! were that all to which the gods have 
doom'd me; 
But angry Heaven has laid in ſtore for Theſeus 
Such perſect miſchieſ, ſuch tranſcendeut woe, 
That the black image ſhocks my ſrighted ſoul, 
And the words die on my reluctant tongue. 


THESEUS. | 
Fear not to ſpeak it ; that harmonious voice | 
Will make the ſaddeſt tale of ſorrow pleaſing, 
an the grief it brings. Thus let me 
car it, 
Thus in thy ſight ; thus gazing on thoſe eyes, 
I can fi the utmoſt ſpite of fate, 
And ſtand the rage of Heaven.—Approach, my 


fair! 
PHEDRA., 
Off, or I fly for ever fram thy ſight : 
Shall | embrace the father of Hippolitus ? 


THESEUS, 
Forget the villain, drive him from your ſoul. 
PHEDRA. 
Can I forget, or drive him ſrom my ſoul ? 
Oh! he will ſtil! be preſent to my eycs ; 
His words will ever echo in my cars; 
Still will he be the torture of my days, 
Bane of my life, and ruin of my glory. 


THESEUS, 
And mine and all. —Oh moſt abandon'd villain ! 
Oh laſting ſcandal to our godlike race ! 
That could contrive a crime ſo foul as inceſt. 


PHEAEDRA. 

Inceſt ! Oh name it not 
The very mention ſhakes my inmoſt ſoul : 
The gods are ſtartled in their peaceful manſions, 
And nature ſickeus at the ſhocking ſound. 
Thou brutal vrretch ! Thou execrable monſter ! 
To break through all the laws that early flow 
From untaught reaſon, and diſtinguiſh man ; 
Mix like the ſenſcleſs herd with heſtial luſt, 
Mother and {uu prepoſterouſly wicked; 
To baniſh ſrom thy ſoul the r-verence due 
To honour, nature, and the genial bed, 
And injure one ſo great, ſo good as Theſcus. 


THESEUS. © . 
To injure one ſo great, ſo good as Phædra; 
Oh ſlave ! to wrong ſuch purity as thine, 
Such dazzling brightneſs, ſuch exalted virtue. 


PHAEDR As 
Virtee! All-ſeeing gods, you know my virtue 
Mult 1 ſupport all this? O righteous Heaven | 
Can't I yet ſpeak ? Keproach i could have borne, 
Pointed his ſatyrs ſtings, and edg'd his rage, 
But to be prais'd—— Now, Minos, 1 defy thee; 


Vor. III. a 
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| Ev'n all thy dreadful magazines of pains, 
Stones, furics, wheels, are flight to what | ſuffer, 
And hell itſelf s relief. 


THESEUS, 
What 's hell to thee? 
What crimes could'ſt thou commit? Or what 
naches 
Could innocence ſo pure as Phædra's ſear. 
Oh, thou rt the chaſteſt matron of thy ſex, 
The faireſt of excelling virtue. 
Our lateſt annals ihall record thy glory, 
The maid's cxample, aud the matron's theme. 
Each ſxilſul artiſt ſhall expreſs thy form, 
In animated gold The threatening ſword 
Shall hang for ever o'cr thy ſnowy boſom ; 
Such heavenly bezuty on thy face ſhall bloom, 
As ſhall almoſt excuſe the villain's crime 
But yet that firmneſs, that unſnaken virtue, 
As ſtill ſhall make the monſter more deteſted, 
Where-e'er you paſs, the crowded way ſhall found 
With joyſul cries. and endleſs acclamations : 
And when «fpiring bards, in daring ſtrains, 
Shall raiſe ſome heavenly matron to the 


| 


i 


ö 


powers, 
They U ſay, ſhe s great, ſhe 's true, the 's chaſte 
as Phædra. 


PHEDRA, 
This — 4 have been. But now, oh cruel 
1 
Now, as | paſs, the crowded way ſhall ſound 
With hiſling ſcorn, and murmuring deteſtation 2: 
The lateſt annals ſhall record my ſhame; 
And when th' avenging Muſe with pointed rage 
Would ſink ſome impious woman down to hell, 
She Il ſay, ſhe 's falſe, ſhe 's baſc, the s foul as 
Phædra. 


THESEUS. 

Hadſt thou been foul, had horrid violation 
Caſt any ſtains on purity like thine, 
They re waſh'd alrrady in the villain's blood: 
The very ſword, his inſtrument of horror, 
Ere this time drench'd in his inceſtuous heart, 
Has done thee juſtice, and aveng'd the crimes 


He us'd it to perform, 
Enter MESSENGER, 


MESSENGER. 
Alas | my lord, 
Fre this the prince is dead—l ſaw Cratander 
Give him a ſword. —l ſaw him boldly take it, 
Rear it on high, and point it to his breaſt, 
With ſtrady hands, and with diſdainful looks, 


| As one that fear d not death, but ſcurn'd to die, 


And nat in battle.—A loud clamour follow'd : 
And the ſurrounding ſuldiers hid from fight, 


But all pronounc'd him dead. 
PHEDRA, 
Is he then dead? 
T HESEVUS, 
Yes, yes, he 's dead; and dead by my command ; 


And in this dreadful act of mournful juſtice, 
| 'm more renown'd than in my dear-buugkt 
laurels. 
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PEEDRA, { 
Then thou irt renown'd indeed. Oh happy 
The ſeus 
Oh, only worthy of the love of Phædra 
Haſte then, let juin ot well-met hands together; 
Unite for ever, and defy the gods 


To ſhew a pair ſo eminently wretched. | 


THISEUS, | 
Wretched ! For what? For what the world 
muſt praiſe me. 


For what the nations ſhall adore my juſtice, 
A villain's death ? 


P O E MS. 


THESESS. 
W os guards —Oh moſt abandon'd 
VIIlam 
Enter GuanDs. 
GUARDS. 


Who has, 0 ich dig. 
1 your high 


| TYESEUS. | 

Who can it be, ye gods, but perjur'd Lycon ? 
Who can inſpire ſuch ſtorms of rage, but Lycon? 
Where has my ſword left one ſo black, but Lycon? 


— | Where! Wretched Theſeus ! in thy bed and 
ippolitus a villain ! . Y . heart, 
Oh, he was all — fire could wi, eee 
The pride of Theſcus, and the hopes of Crete. — 7 — 


Nor did the braveſt of his godlike race 
Tread with ſuch early hopes the paths of honcur. | 


THEZSEUS. 
What can this mean ? Declare, ambignous 
Phadra ; 

Say, whence theſe ſhifting guſts of claſhing rage ? | 
Why are thy doubtful fpceches dark and troubled, 
As Cretan ſeas when vext by warring winds? - 
Why is a villain, with alternate paſhion, 
Accus d and prais'd, deteſted and deplor d? 


PUZDEA, 
Cant thou not gueſs ? 
Canſt thou not read it in my furious paſſions? 


You too, my ſon, was fair; your manly 

Charm'd every hcart (O heavens!) to your de- 
ſtruction. | 

„ your virtuous 21 

The crimes for which d. Oh impi 
Phzdra | 0 + 

Inceſtuous fury ! Execrable murth'reſs ! 

Is there revenge on carth, or pain in hell, 

Can art invent, or boiling rage ſuggeſt, 

Ev'n endleſs torture which thou ſhalt not ſuffer ? 


PUZDRA. 
And is there aught on would not ſuffer? 
Oh, were there v Equal to my crimes, 
Thou need'ſt not claim it, moſt unhappy youth, 


In all the wild diſorders of my ſoul ? | From any hands but mine: Tovenge thy fate, 


Could'ft thou not lee it in the noble warmth 
That urg'd the daring youth to acts of honour ? 
Could'ſt thou not find it in the generous truth, 
Which ſparkled in his eyes, and open'd ia his face ? 
Could'ſt not parceive it in the chaſte reſerve ? 

In every word and look, each godlike act. 
Could'ſt thou not ſce Hippolitus was guittleſs ? 


7H UsGs. 


Guiltleſs! Oh all ye gods ! What can this mean? 


PHEADRA. 
Mean! That the guilt is mine, that virtucus 
Pha dra, 
The maid's example, and the matron's theme, 
With beſtial paſnonu wood your loathing fon; 
And when deny d, with impinus 2ccufation 
$111\y'd tne tuſtre of his ſhining honour; 
Ol my own crimes accus'd the ſaultleſs youth, | 
And with enſnaring wiles deftroy'd that virtuc 
I try'd in vain ts ſhake, 
2 UE6SE VL. 
Is he then gvu'ltlcfs ? 
Guiltleſs! Then what art thou? and ob juſt 
Heaven ! | 
What a deteſted parricide is Theſcus ! | 


0 


| 


PUMDRA. 

What am 17 What indeed, but one more black 
au eth or hell c'cr bore! O horrid mixture 
Cf 1:;mes and woes, of parricice and inccit, 

Pei jury, murder; to arm the errivg fither | 
Agar ſt tle guiitleſs fon. O impiobs I.ycon ! 
in wust a ell of woes thy arts have plung'sd me. 


I'd court the fierceſt and ſuc for tortures ; 
And Phedrz'> ſufferings ſhould atone for thing :, 
Ev'n now I fall a victim to thy wrongs ; 

Ev'n now a fatal draught works out my ſoul ; 

{ Ev'n now it curdles in my ſhrinking veins 

The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. 


Lrcon brought in. 


THESEUS. 
Haſt thou eſcap'd my wrath ? Yet, impious 
Lycon, 
On thee l' empty all my hoard of vengeance, 
And glut my boundleſs rage. 


rcon. 
O! mercy, mercy ! 
THESEUS. 


Such thou ſhalt find as thy beſt deeds deſerve, 
Such as thy guilty foul can hope from Theicus; 


Such as thou ſhew dit to poor Hippolitus. 


LYCON, 
Oh chain me! whip me! Let me be the ſcorn 
Of ſordid rabblcs, and inſulting crowds ! 
Give me but liſe, and make that life moſl wretched, 


| PHEDRA. 

Art thou ſo baſe, ſo ſpiritleſs a flave? 

Not ſo the lovely youth thy arts have ruin 'd. 
* lo he bote the fat: to which you doom'd him. 


THESEUS, 
Oh abjeR villain! Yer it gives me joy 
To ſee the fears that ſhake thy guilty ſoul, 
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Enhance thy 
Oh, how thou It how!l thy fearſu! foul away; 

While laughing crowds ſha ll echo to thy cries, 

And make thy pw their ſport! Haſte, hence, 


- Fre touch d the life of that conſummate youth. 


Yet with my life 1 expiate my frenzy, 
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crimes, and antedate thy woes. I! 


away with him, | 
Drag him to all the torments earth can furniſh ; 
Let him be rack'd and gaſh'd, impal'd alive ; 
Then let the mangled monſter, fix'd on high, 
Grin oer the ſhouting crowds, and glut their 


vengeance. 
And is this all ? And art thou now "0? 
Will this atone for Hippolitus ! 
Oh ungorg'd appetite ! Oh ravenous thirſt | 


Of a ſon's blood ! What not a day, a moment! 


PAEDRA. 
A day! A moment! Oh! thou ſhould' ſt have 


ſtaid 
all the round of circling time, | 


Years, 


TY ESEDS. | 
And yet with joy 1 flew to his deſtruction, 
Boaſted his fate, and triumph'd in his ruin. 
Not this I promis d to his dying mother, 
When in her mortal pangs ſhc ſighing gave me 
The laſt cold kiſſes from her trembling lips, | 
And reach'd her ſecble wandcring hands to mine; 
When her laſt breath, now quivering at her mouth, 
Implor'd my goodaecfs to ber lovely fon ; 
To her Hippolitas. He, alas! deſcends 
An early victim to the lazy ſhades, 
(Oh heaven and earth!) by Theſcus doom'd, 
deſcends, 


PHEDRA. 
He 's doom'd by Theſcus, but accus'd by Phædra, 
By Phædra's madneſs, and by Lycon's hatred. 


And die for thee, my headlong rage deſtroy'd: 
Thee I purſuc {oh great ill-fated youth) 
Purſue thee fill, but now with chafe defires; | 
Thee through the diſmal waſte of gloomy death; 
Thee through the glimmering dawn, and purer 
day, 

Through all th' Elyſian plains : O righteous Minos! 
Elyſian plains! There he and his lſmena 

Shall ſport ſor ever, ſhall for ever drink 

Immortal love; while 1 ſar off ſhell howl | 
In lonely plains; while all the blackeft ghoſts | 
Shrink from the baleful fight of one more mon- 


ſrous, 
And more accurs'd than they. | 
| THESEDS. | 
1 too muſt go; 


too muſt once more ſee the burning ſhore 
Of livid Acheron and black Corey: us, 
Whence no Alcides will releaſe me now. 


PHEDRA. 

Then why this flay? Come on, let's plunge ; 
together : 

Sec hell ſets wide its adamantine gates, 


see how the awful judge 
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Of groans, of loud of piercing ſhricks, 
That wide through all its gloomy world reſound. 
How huge Mzgara ſtalks ! what ſtreaming fires 


Blaze from her glaring eyes! what ſerpents curl 
In horrid wreaths, and hiſs around her head! 
Now, now ſhe d me to the bar of Minos. 

s of the dead 

Look ſtedſaſt hate, and horrible diſmay ! 

Sec Minos turns away his loathing eyes, 

Rage choaks his ſtruggling words : the fatal urn 
Drops from his trembling hand: © ail ye go4s ! 


{| What, Lycon here! Oh exccrable villain ! 


Then am 1 ill on carth? By hell I am, 

A ſury now, a ſcourge preſerv'd for Lyon ! 

See, the juſt beings ofler to my vengeance 

"That impions ſlave. Now, Lycon, for revenge; 
Thanks, Heaven, tis here.—I Il fteal it to his 


heart. 

| { Mifiating Theſeus for Lycon, offers to ſtub lum. 
GUARDS, 

Heavens ! tis your lord. 


usb. 
My lord! O equal Heaven ! 

Muſt each ous moment rife in crimes, 
And fallying life go off in parricide ? 
Then truſt not thy Nlow drugs. Thus ſure of death 

[ Stats berſe'f. 
Complcat thy horrors—And if this ſufiice not, 
Thou, Minos, do the reſt. 


TEHESRUS, 
At length ſhe's quict, 
And earth now bears not ſuch a wretch as Theſcus; 
Yet I'll obey Hippolitus, and live; 
Then to the wars ; and as the Corybantines, 
With claſhing ſhiclds, and braying trumpets, 
drown'd 
The cries of infant Jove—1 Il ſliſle conſcience, 
And nature's murmurs in the din of arms. 
But whit are arms to mc? Is ke not dead 
For whom 1 fought ? For %hom my hoary age 
Glow'd with the boiling heat of youth in battle? 
| Ho then to drag a wretched lite bencath, 
An endlcfs round of ſtill returning woes, 
And ull the gnawing pings of vain remorſe ? 
What torment s tus ?o—Thercſore, O greatly 
| thought, 
There fre do juſtice on thyſ-If —and live; 
Liv: above all moſt inſinitely wretched. 
mene two—Nay, then, avenging Heaven 


| 


IsMENA cnfzrs. 


Nas vented all its r:02,—O wretched maid! 
Wiy doi thou come to ſweli mv raging prief ? 
Why aid to forrows, and embititr wos! 

Why do thy mour::fa! eyes uphra'd my guilt ? 
Why thus recel to my atil ccd foul 

The fad remembrance of ray god lite fn, 

Of that dear ybath my crucity has ruin'd? 


IENENA, 


See through the ſable gates the black Cocytus 
ls ſmoky circles rowls its fiery Waves: 
Heer, hear the ſtuaning harmonics of woe, 


The din of rattling chaus, of claſhing whips, 


Ruin'd !——=O all ye powers ' Oav'vl Theſc us ? 
Say, wherc's my lord ? UA, where bas fate di- 
„d him! 
Oh ſpeak ! the ſcar diſtrats me. 
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THESEUS. | 
Gods! Can I ſpeak 

Can I declare his fate to his Iſmena ? 

Oh lovely maid ! Could'ſt thou admit of comfort, 

Thou ſhoult"R for ever be my only care, 

Work of my Life, and labour of my foul. 

For thee alone, my forrov's, lull'd, ſhall ceaſe ; 

Ceaſe for a while to mourn my marder'd ſon : 

For thee alor.c my ſword once more ſhall rage, 

Reſtore the crown of which it robb'd your race: 

Thep let your grief give way to thoughts of em- 


pire ; 
At thy own Athens reign. Ihe happy crowd 
Beneath thy caſy yoke with plcaſure bow, 
And think in thee their own Minerva reigns. 


ISMENA. 
LN Nay, muſt 1 live without 
im 
Not ſo, oh godlike youth ! you lov'd Tſmena ; 
You for her ſake reſus'd the Cretan empire, 
And yet a nobler gift, the royal Phedra. 
Shall I then take a crown, a guilty crown, 
From the relentleſs hand that doom'd thy death? 
Oh! 'tis in death alone I can have eaſe. 


And thus 1 find it. [Offers to flab berſelf. 
Eater Hirrottrus. 


HIPPOLITUS. : 
O forbear, Iſmena ! 
Forbear, chaſte maid, to wound thy tender boſom ; 
Oh heaven and earth! ſhould ſhe reſolve to die, 
And ſnatch all beauty from the widow'd earth ? 
Was it for me, ye gods! ſhe d fall a victim? 
Was it for me ſhe d dic ? O heavenly virgin! 
See, ſee thy own Hippolitus, who lives, 
And hopes to live for thee, 
ISMENA. 
Hippolitus ! 
Am 1 alive or dead! is this Elyſium ! 
'Tis he, tis all Hippolitus——Ar't well? 
Art thou not wounded ? 


THESEVE, 
Oh unhop'd-for joy 
Stand off, and let me fly into his arms. 
Speak, ſay, what god, what miracle preſerv'd thee ? 
Didft thou not ſtrike thy father's cruel preſent, 


My ſword, into thy breaſt ? 


BIPPOLITUS. 
I aim'd it there, 

Bot turn'd it from myſelf, and flew Cratander ; 
The guards, not truſted with his fatal orders, 
Granted my wiſh, and brought me to the king: 
I fear'd not death, but could not bear the thought 
Of Theſeus* forrow, and Iſmena's loſs ; 
Thereſore I haſten'd to your royal preſence, 
Here to receive my doom. * 


THESEUS. 
Be this thy doom, 
To live for ever in Iſmena's arms, , 
Go, heavenly pair, aud with your dazzling virtues, 
Your courage, truth, your innocence, and love, 
Amaz? and charm mankind ; and rule that empire, 


For which in vain your rival fathers fought, 


| 
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ISMENA, 
| Oh killing joy 
HIPPOLITUS, 


Oh extaſy of bliſs ! 
Am I paſſeſe'd at laſt of my Iſmena? 
Of that celeſtial maid, oh pitying gods! 
How ſhall I thank your bountics for my ſufferings, 
For all my ans, and all the pangs Ive born? 
Since 't was to them I owe divine Iſmena, 
To than 1 were dear conſent cf Theſeus. 
Yet there 's pain lies heavy on my heart, 
For the diſaſtrous fate of hapleſs Phædra. 


T HZSfUs. 

Deep was her anguiſh; for the wrongs ſhe did you 
She choſe to die, ad in her death deplor d 
Your fate, and not her own, 


HIPPOLITTs. 
, I *ve heard it all. 
O! had not paſſion ſolly'd her reaown, 
None e'er on earth had ſhone with equal huſtre ; 
So glorious liv'd, or fo lamented dy'd. 
Her faults were only ſaults of raging love, 


Her virtues all her own. 
| a ISMENA. 
Unhappy Phzdra ! 


Was there no other way, ye pitying powers, 
No other way to crown Iſmena's love ? 
Then muſt I ever mourn her cruc! fate, 
And in the midſt of my triumphant joy, 
Ev'n in my hero's arms, confeſs ſome ſorrow. 


T HESEUS. 

O tender maid! forbear, with ill-tim'd grief, 
To damp our bleſſings, and incenſe the gods : 
But let 's away, and pay kind Heav'n our thanks 
For all the wonders in our favour wrought ; 


From execrable crimes, and endlcſs woes. 

Then learn frum me, ye kings that rule the world, 
With cqual poize let ficady juſtice ſway, 
And flagrant crimes, with certain vengeance ror 
But, till the proofs are clear, the ſtroke delay. 


_ HIPPOLIT US, 
The righteous gods, that innocence require, 
Protect the goodneſs which themſelves inſpire. 
Unguarded virtue human arts defies, 
Th' accus'd is happy, while th' accuſer dies. 
[ Exeunt gmnts. 


| on Tut 


BIRTH OF THE PRINCE OF WALESEF. 


* non vulgare, Iſis, molire triumphos, 
Auguſtos Iſis nunquam tacitura Stuartos. 
Tu quoties crebris cumulaſti altaria donis 

Multa rogans rumen, cui vincta jugalia curz ! 


— 1 


—— m 


* From the © Strenz Natalitiz Academiz 
* Oxonienſis in celſiſſimum Principem. Oxonit, 
« © Theatro Sheldoniano. An. Dum, 1688."'— 


That Heaven, whoſe mercy reſcued erring Theſeus 
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At jam voti vam Superis ſuſpende tab ellam; 
Sunt rata vota tibi, ſæ vique ublita < loris 
Amplexi parvi gaudet K. gin Jaco hi. 
Languentcs dudunu priſcus vigor aft; +r ocellos, 
Infans et cara ſuſper ſus in a ei Ma. 
Numine jam pirat blando, viſumque tenellom 
Miſcet par va guidem, vida Patris i ντ 
O etiam patriv vivac cclehr e hovers, 
Vivat canitie trie vener2nlus aden: ! 
Omen hab-# erte {peck oved veſcitur n 
Tum primum, tos 225 cur paldat honares, 
Orania cum vireart, cum fort nihmus anus, 
Et Ve ices optati prole Va utes! 
Qucs nune Parca ps is reſpe7ic moto guerelis: 
En! ic: a valor pre. vic ei que Devrum 
Fit mov: t pic tos, qu vis: n ia fleO! ; 
Proles char dat feu, incoucela juvente:. 
Si cittũs ſoboles malo rande wreter 
Prodi ci, ſands vix digra D eιννννe ele; : 
O duæ vita dabi- ui dat ranacula f urtve? 

I, Princeps, um patr » amitare triumphos, 
Et ſ-mper magu: veſtipi: Patris adora: 
Hic prima nondum inautus ianugine malas 
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The uncommon excellence of Edmund Smith's 
production muſt enſure them a favournble re 

tion; c{nc-/aily when it is conudered that at the 
time of their com ſition he was only one remove 
from a ſchool boy. Had Dr. Johnſon ſeen the 
firſt of theſe publications, he would rot have heen 
ata loſs to determine, in the cxcellent life he has 
given the world of Smith, whether the latter was 
admitted ib the uuiverſity in the your 1689, as he 
wou thence have been cnabled to pronounce with 
certainty thi.t be was in 168 a Mcmber ef Chriſt 
Church. I take tuis to aave been the year of 
Smith's adraiſſior ; and that he was then juſt come 
off from Weſcminſter, in time to ſigualiſe his abi- 
litics by writing on the Birth of the Prince of 
Wales, when a Fxe*umar: (according to the uni- 
ſuy phraſe) and b<{ore he was appoĩuted to a Stu- 
dentſhip ; for his a. me is ſubſcribed to that Copy 
of Verſes, with the dition of Court.. The 
great ſuperiority of genius that is diſplayc in this 
lirſt—Schocl-boy's—produQtion of Smith, beyond 
what Add. ion l. as diſcavered in his firſt perfur- 
mance the P. toral cu the Incognration of King 
William and Queen Mary—ſuihcicntly ſerves to 
account for 55mith's being, as Dr. Johuſva obſervcs, 
” one of the murmvrers at fortune; aud wonder- 
* ing why he was juffered to be poor, when Addiſon 
* was careſſed and preſerred.“ Smith could not 
but be conſcious of the greater degree of literary 
merit he himſe li poſli ſſeꝗ cy»n in the very d-part- 
ment to which A liſ-1 ow. ' the earlier par: of | 
his fame, Tur. W. 72 2 0: 3.4 IN Vue and 
en conpuring t! 2 pricrmance's, tt is 


evident tel Smit had r en cnorni {r u 


canſciouſneſ.—.Addilon arft retonοõ , 

io notice by his dedication of the A. . Anglica. | 

t Lord Halifax, aud by the pacms of his ow 
in .ſcrted, But u hat arc uin poems in cm- | 


, Invitts otbem per totum inclaruit armis. 

' Iiius a4 toitery Batavi tremubre; Jacubum 

{ Agrovt dem mum funmiſſis navita velis. 

| ic qu gue Be ga tre mat, metuat rediviva Jacobi 
rung, cujus adhuc miſers conſervat hiantes 

{ Orc (4c erices, vallæ et monumenta ruin. 
getan [arp uins Nercus Tibi porrigat undas : 
un tuo a jira mari. 

{ Crinque Pur tondem divis miſcebirur ipſe 

| Divas we tara ſacra ducite ſtamina, Parcz,) 
Aoi tu ner jas mmortale Monarche ; 

| iu ig. ſebjactum patriis virtutibus orbem. 
Ep:z0nouU5s Siu, Z£dis Chrifit Commenſali:. 


ON THE INAUGURATION or 
KING WILLIAM AND QUEEN MARY®. 


AURITII ingentis celſo de ſanguine natum, 

Maurit que parem, ſolenni dicere verſe 
Te, Cuuchne, ju vat: nume 9! mihi pectora flammã 
Divina caleaut, nunc me furor cxcitet idem, 

Qui Te, ingens heros, bello tot adire labores 

| Inftigat, medioſque ardentem impellit in hoſtes. 
Te tenero late jactabat fama Tub zvo : 

[ Czepiſti, qua ſinis erat; matu-aque virtus 

Edidit ante diem fruQus, tardeque ſequentes 
Annos præcurrit longs, et poſt terga rciiquit. 
Jam Te, jam videor flagrantes cernere vultus, 
Dum primas ducis ſerveas in prælia turmas : 
Jam ceruo oppoſitas acieq, quanto impete pra 
Tela per et gla dios raperis; quo fulmine belli 

Advert um frangis cunvum, et media agmina miſces. 
Num feras invadit Belas T — 
Invictis ſemper clarus urenaius armis, 
| Et, quacunque ruit, ferro haccha ur ct igni ? 

Tu primo vernan3 jucundæ flore juventæ 
Congrederis, ducente oo, Deus ipſc Batavis. 
Congrederis; non Te Ga rum immania terrent 
Agmina, non magyri Turennius agminis inſtar. 
Hcu quas tum ſ-rro ſtrages, quæ funera late 
Edideris, quantoſqu- viros demiſeris orco! 
| Sie cum congeſtos ſtruxꝭre ad ſidera montes 


q Terrizent fratres, ſup-ros d.trudere cœlo 


Aggreſũ, poſite tum pl-ro intuuſus Apollo 

| Armata ſuwpſit fatzlio ſpicula dexrra : 

unc audax ruit in bellum, et ſurit acer in arms, 
Et Marten, atque ipſaus longs amcit ſu minis als. 

| Extremos 6 quam vellem memorare lahorcs ! 

Quam veUcma Levi ſaperata pericula ponti ! 

Cui merito nunc jure dabis: quam flcbile fatum 

Irilkeſque illurum cxequias, quos vhruit a:guor 

Immeritos, c<ncre ; at jamjam ſub pondere tante 

Deti-io, heroemque ſequor won paſitbus æ quis. 

Sed ſeſſo memoranda dies, qua regna Britannum 


| 


— — 


From the © Vata Oxonicuſia pro ſercniſſimis 
* Guilacimg Rege ct Maria Regina M. Prican- 
* nie, &. nuncupati. Oxronii, & Theatro Shel- 
& dyniazo, An. Dom. 1689.“ 


Paion of Sutru's! Kraatrox. 
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Accipies, aureo diademate irontem. 

Anglos ſcrvaſti ; da jura volentibus Anglis. 

Sic gravis Alcides humeris ingentibus olim 

Fulcivit patrium, quem mox poſſedit, Olympum. 
| Z. SMITH, Za, Chrifti Alumnus. 


OC — —— —ñẽ— 


ON THE KETURN OF 


KING WILLIAM FROM IREL AND, 
ATTER Tus BATTLE OF THF ROYNE ©, 


INGENS Heros ! O tot defuncte periclis ! 


Inque ſuam invitum trahit inſcia Nympha ruinam. 

Tu tamen, & totics Wlbelmi aſſueta triumphis 

Calliope, © nunquam Heroum non grata labori, 

Wilhelmi immenſos iterum enumerate triumphos 

Incipe, et in notas iterum te attollere laudes. 

Ut requiem, ſœdæque ingloria tzdia pacis 

Fxoſus, rurſuſque ardem in Martia caſtra, 

Sanguineaſque acics, fulgenteſque zre catervas, 

In bellum ruit, atque iterum ſe miſit in arma. 
Gallus enim ſævit, miſeroſque cruentus Hi- 

bernos 

$ervitio premit, et victà dominatur lerne. 

Hinc Furcæ, Tormenta, Cruces, tractæ que Catena 

Horren dum ſtrident: iterumque reſurgere credas 

Macquirum ſquallentem, atque Anglo ſanguine 

fedum, 

*Exultantem immane, et vaſtà clade ſuperbum. - 

O Gens lethiſero nequicquam exempta veneno! 

Fruſtra Bufo tuis, et Aranca ceſſit ab oris, 

Pum pecus Ignati inviſum, ſadique cuculli, 

Et Nlonachi ſan&e proten ſo abJominc tardi 


Vipeream inſpirant animam, inficiuntque veneno. 


Aſſurgit tandem Schombergus, et emicat armis, 
Qui juga captivo excutiat ſrvilia collo: 
Scd fruſt ra; ſecuro hoſtis muniminc valli 
Aut latet, aut errat vagus, cludi:que ſ:quentem. 
Augendis reſtat Gulielmi Celta triumphs; 
Vindiciis ſemper Gulielmi ſata te ſetvant 

kt vincla eriprre, et manibus divellere nados. 

Sic fruitra Atrides, ſtuſtra Telamonius heros, 


* 


From the © Academiz Oxonĩenſis Gratulatio 
« pro exoptnto ferenifiimi Regis Gulichni ex 
Oxon:z-, © Theatro Shel- 
Auno Dem. 1690. 


„% Hibernia redita. 
« donianc. 
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Ad Trojam fruſtra pu nt mille caring, 
Nec niſi Achillei ſunduutur P:rgama dcxtri, 
Ergo, Boanda, tnis ſplendet Guli-t:inus in arvis, 
Magna BoanG., ipſi farma haud ceffrra Moſell>, 
Ut mejor graditur bello, ut jam gat lia in igneis 
Scintil ant oculis, etaoto peciore icrvent! 
Qantum olli jubar offulgot, qu te cia ſrontis 
Purpure: :uctuenda, ct non inamabilis horror ! 
Sic cuꝛn dimiſſumn fertuc pr wobil. fulmen, 
Et juvat, et niunia perſtrumgit lumina n ami. 
Ut volat, ut longe primus rapidum iaſuit ald eum! 
Turbine quo przceps cuntantera tendit in hoſtem 
Dura vaſtas ſtrages ct mutta cadavera paſſim 
Amois purpureo late devolvit in alvco: 
Dum pergeut i obſtat moles iame tiſa ſuorum, 
Et torpet miſto concrerum ſanguine Flumen. 
Pergit atrox Heros; ſruſtra olli tempora circum 
Spicula mille canunt, luduntque in vertice flammæ: 
Fruſtra haſtatz acies obſtant, ſirmæque phalanges; 
Fruſtra acres Celtz ; func Ie, atque impiger 
hoſtes | 
Et ſagat, et ſternit, totoque agit agmina campo. 
Verſus retro hoſtis trepide fugit, in que paludes, 
Torpenteſque lacus cæno, horrcndoſque receſſus 
Dumorum ; ct cæci prod:ft injuria cæli. 
Attamen 6, non fic ſauſto movct alite belium 
Schombergus ; non fic nobis fact alea Martis. 
Occidit heu ! Schombergus iniqui crimine coli; 
Non illum vernans circum ſua tempora laurus 
Couſcrvat, non arcet inevitabile fulmen. 
At nune ad cœlum fvgit, et pede fidera calcat, 
Spectat et Heroes, ipſe et ſp:Randus ab illis. 
Hunc dicet veniens ætas, ſerique nepotes, 
Et quicunque Anglum audt-rint rugire Leosem. 
Ceepit enim rugire, et jamjam ad mœnia victor 
Caletana fremit trux, Dunkirkumque repoſcit. 
Creſſeas iterum lauros magnique tropæa 
Henrici repetit : media Lodoicus in aula 
Jamdudum tremit, et Guliclmi 24 nomina pallet, 
EDm. SMiTU, Za, Chr, Alum. 
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170 Tue MEMORY CT 
Ma. JOHN PHILIPS. 


TO A FRITEND, 

S$1R, 
88 our Ifis ſilently deplores 

The Bard who fpread her fame to diſtant 

Morcs; 

Since nobler pens their mournful lays ſuſpend, 
My hoaett zeal, if wor my vorſe, cummend, 
Forgive the poet, and approve the friend 
Your care had long his Artig life reſtrain'd, 
One table ied yuu, and one bed contain'd; 
For his dear fake long rc nights you bore, 
Whilc rattling cough. his heuving veſſels tere, 
Much was his pain, hut your alliction more. 
Oh! bud ono ſuumons from the 0467 gon 
Call'e thee, unvilhing, to the nauſcous town, 


Ga e * 
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Hxe had o'er the dull diſeaſe prevail'd, 
Los he had cur d where bafficd phyſic fail'd ; | 
But fince the will of Heaven his fate a 
To thy kind care my worthleſs lines ſucceed ; 
Fruitlcſs our hopes, though pious our eſſays, 
Yours to preſerve a f:icnd, and mine to praiſe. 

Oh ! might 1 paint him in Mikonian verſe, 
With ſtrains like thoſe he ſung on Glo'ſter's herſe ; 
But with the meaner wah farc'd = chime, 
And, wanting ſtrength to riſe, deſcend to rhyme. 

With — fire —— Blenheim ſhines, | 
And all the battle thunders in his lines ; 

His nervous verſe great Boileau's ſtrength tran- 
ſcends, 
And France to Philips, as to Churchill, bends. 

O! various bard, you all our powers control, 
You now diſturb, and now divert the ſou! : 
Milton and Butler in thy muſe combine, 

Above the laſt thy manly beauties ſhine; 

For as I ve ſeen, when rival wits contend, 
One gayly charge, one gravcly wiſe defend; 
This on quick turns and points in vain relice, 
This with a look demure, and ſteady cyes, 
With dry rebukes, or ſnecring praiſe, replies. 

8 thy grave lines extort a juiter ſmile, 

Reach Butler's fancy, but ſurpaſs his ſtyle ; 

He ſpeaks Scarron's low piicaſt in humble ſtrains, 
In thec the ſolemn air of great Cervantes reigns. 

What ſounding lines his abject themes expreſs! | 
What ſhining words the pampous Shilling dreſs ! 
There, there my cell, immortal made, outvies 
The frailer piles which o'er its ruins riſe. 

In her beſt light the Comic Muſe a 
When ſhe, with borrow'd pride, the buſkin 
wears. 

So when nurſe Nokes, to act young Ammon trics, 
With ſhambling legs, long chin, and fooliſh eyes; 
With dangling hauds he ſtrokes th' Imperial robe, 
And, with a cuckold's air, commands the globe; 
The and ſound the whole buſſoon diſplay d, 
And Ammon's ſon more mirth than Gomez made. 

Forgive, dear ſhade, the ſcene my folly draws, 
= ſtrains divert the grief thy aſhes cauſe: 

en Orpheus ſings, the ghoſts no more complain, 

But, in bi lulling muſic, loſe their pain: 
do charm the ſallie: of thy Georgie Muſe, 
So calm our ſorrows, and out joys infuſe ; 
Here rural notes a gentle mirth inſpire, 
Here lofty lines the kiadling reader fire, 
Like that fair tree you praiſe, the poem charms, 
Cools like the fruit, or like the juice it warms, 

Bleſt clim:, which Vaga's fruitiul ſtreams im- 

ve, 

Etruria's envy, and her Caſmo's love; 
Reditrcak lie quaſſs benzath the Chiant vine, 5 


| 


Gives Tuſcan yrarly for thy Scudmore's wine, 
And ev'n his 'Uuſlo would exchangye for thine. 
Riſe, riſe, Roſ:vmman, fee the Menhein: Mule 
The dull conftcaive of moukiſh rhy:ne refuſe ; 
See, o'er the Alps his towering piuious ſoar, 
Where never Eugliſh per reach'd befur: ; 

bee mighty Caſmo's counſelor and friend, 

By turns ou Coſmo n' the Bard atten ; 

Rich in the ©1115 ai. 4 buits of ancient Rome, 
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In them he views her gods, and domes deſign d. 
In him che ſoul of Rome, and Virgil's mighty 
To him for eaſe retires from toils of fate, 
Not half ſo proud 14 as tranſlate. 
Our Spenſer, firſt by Pifan poets taught, 
To vs their tales, their ſtyle, and numbers brought. 
To follow ours, now Tuſcan bards defcend, 
From Philips berrow, though to Spenſer lend, 
Like Philips too the yoke of rhyme diſdain ; 
firſt on Engliſh hard impos'd the chain, 
Firſt by an Engliſh bard from rhyme their free» 
dom gain. 
that to chime 


nic rh 


— 
_ | The gay, the ſoft, the florid, and ſublime; 


Some ſay this chain the doubtful ſenſe decides, 
Confines the iancy, and the judgement guides; 
I 'n ſure in needleſs bonds it poets tics 
Procruſtes like, the ax or wheel applies, 

To lop the mangled ſenſe, or ſtrexch it into ſize : 
At beſt a crutch, that lifts the weak along, þ 


r the ſecble, but retards the ſtrong; 

= chance thoughts, when govern'd by the 
Oft riſc to ſuſtian, or deſcend to preſe. 
_ judgement, Philips, rul'd with — 


way, 
Yon us'd no curbing rhyme, the Muſe to ſtay, 
To ſtop her fury, or direct her way. oy j 
Thee en the wing thy uncheck'd vigor bore, 
To wanton freely, or ſccurely ſoar. 
So the fſtretch'd cord the ſhackle-dancer tries, 
As prone to fall, as impotent to riſe ; 
When freed he moves, the ſturdy cable bends, 
He mounts with pleaſarc, and ſecure deſcends ; 
Now droppiag ſeems to ſtrike the diſtant ground, 
Now high in air his quivering feet rebound. 
Rail on, ye triflers, who to Will's repair 
For new lampoons, freſh caut, or modiſh air; 
Rail on at Milton's fon, who wiſcly bold 
Rejects new phraſes, and reſumes the old: 
Thus Chaucer lives in younger Spenſer's ſtraius, 
In Maro's page reviving Eunius reigns; 
The ancient words the majeſty complear, 
And make the poem vencrably great: 
So when the queen in royal habit 's dreſt, 
Old myſtic emblems grace th' imperial veſt, 
And in Eliza's robes all Auna ſtands confeſt. 
A haughty bard, ro fame by volumes rais'd, , 
At Dick's, and Batſon's, and through Smithficld, 
ais'd, 
POE. aloud —--Bold Oxford bard, forbcar 
With rugged numbers to torment my ear; 
Yet not like thee the heavy critic ſoars, 
But paints in fuſtian, or in turn deplores; 
With Bunyau's ſtyle prophanes heroic ſongs, 
To the tenth page lean homilies prolongs ; 
For far-fetch'd rhymes makes puzzled angels train, 
And in low proſe dull Lucifer complain; 
His envious Muſe, by native dulneſs curſt, 
Damrs the beſt poems, and contrives the worſt. 
Beyond his praiſe or blame thy works prevail 
Compleat where Drydeu and thy Milton fail; 
Great Milton's wing on lower themes ſubſides, 


And Dryden oft in rhyme his weakneſs hides ; 


In bin: lie b. ings a nobler trrature home; 
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You ne'er with jingling words deceive the car, 
And yet, on humble ſubje >, great appeac. 
Thrice happy youth, hm noble Mis crowns ! 

; Whom Blackmore ce: ſures, and Godulphin owns : 
go on the tuneſul Marparira's tongue 
The liſtening and raviih's heroes hung: 
But cits and fopa the heaven-born mvſic blame, 
And bawl, and hiſs, and damn her into fame; 
Like her ſweet voice, is thy harmonious ſong, 
As high, as ſwect, 25 ca, and as ſtrong. 

Oh ! had relentiog Her ver prolong's his days, 

The towering bard hu fg u nabier Jays, 
How the laſt tru:npet wake ste y dead, 
How ſaints aloft the cruſo trivun anc ſpread; 
How opening Heavens their hyp 2; ous ſhow; 
And yawning gulphs with flaming _ 


grow; 
And ſaints rejoice above, and firucrs how! beiow; 
Well might he ſing the day he coul no: fear, 
And paint the glorics he ws ſure to wear, 
Oh beſt of friends, will ne er the filkcat un 
To our juſt vows the hapleſs youtn retura ? 
Muſt he no more divert the tcdious day? 


d 2 OT_ne ants "cum: 
vey 


— of = went — 
To noi a attention x 

Nor merry tales with icarn'd quotations blend { 
No more in falſe pathetic complain 

Of Delia's wit, her charms, and her diſdain ? 
Who now ſhall Anna's fame diffuſe ? 
Muſt ſhe, when moſt ſhe merits, want a Muſe ? 
Who now our Twyſden's glorious fate ſhall tell; 
How lov'd he liv'd, and how deplor'd he fell? 
How, while the troubled elements around, 
Earth, water, air, the ſtunning din reſound ; 
Through ſtreams of ſmoke, and adverſe fire, he 


rides, 
While every ſhot is level'd at his fidcs ? 
How, while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 
And the fam'd Eugenc's iron troops retire, 
In the firſt front, amidſt a laughtcr'd pile, 
High on the mound he dy'd ncar great Argyle. 
Whom ſhall 1 find urbiaſs'd in diſpute, 
 Fagerto learn, unwilling to confute ? 
To whom the labuurs of my ſoul diſcloſe, 
Reveal my pleaſure, or diſcharge my woes ? 
Oh! in that heavenly youth for ever ends 
"The beſt of ſons, of brothers, and uf friends. 
He ſacred Friendſhip's ſtricteſt laws obey'd, 
Yet more by Conſcience than by Friendſhip ſway'd, 
Againſt himſelf his gratitude maintain'd, 
By favours paſt, not future proſpeRs gain'd : 
Not nicely chooſing, though by all deſir d, 
Though learn'd, not vain ; and humble, though 
admir'd ; 
Candid to all, but to himſclf ſevere, 
In humour pliant, as in liſe auſtere, 
A wiſe content his even foul ſecur'd, 
By want not ſhaken, nor by wealth allur'd. 
To all ſincere, though carneſt to commend, 
Cauld praiſe a rival, or condemn a freud. 
-— To him old Greece and Rome were fully known, 
Their tongues, their ſpirits, and thei Uyles, his 
own; 
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Pleas'd the leaſt eps of famous men to view, 

Our authors' works, and lives, and ſouls, he knew; 

Paid to the learn'd and great the ſame cſtecm, 

The ons his patt-r:14, 21:4 the ove his theme: 

With equal judgu pt hi. capacious mind 

Warns Pindar'e rage, and Enclid's reaſon join's, 

Ju- ircious phyiic's noble art to gain 

All drugs ard plants cxplor'd, alas, in vain! 

Tuc drugs and viants their Cru ping maſter fail'd, 

Nor goodneſs , nor lealninę auglit avail'd; 

Yet to the bord bis CHurc ils foul they gave, 

Api made hum ſcorn tne lite tlicy could not ſave + 
Effe cot i te bear uun ov, the fatal gueſt, 

The weight nat i his tainting anbs oppreft, 

The coughs that i g d ſrom his wear”: breaſt? 

Could l. unmov'd ap] reaching death ſoſtain ? 

irs Dow alvances. and its racking pain: 

Could he {rence his vec er ag friends ſurvey, 


In his laſt house his -aly wit e ay, 
Like the rich fruit h. Hoge, li ious in decay? 
Once on thy Lr. s 100 
| ſhade, 
Ar view le bonnes to (iy athics paid; 
me thy 10d Gut in Parton tus enſhrine, 
Ot“ i-morntal cvicaphs det 
Vit, wit, an ſtrength, that or. y is to: thine { 
Lv't I, though tov to touch tic puinful firing, 
Awake trom i! mber, ud attempt to ling. 
Thee, Philip, thee «© ſomring V. zA mourns, 
And gert ſis foft cory laut returns; 
Dormer : unts amidſt the war's arms, 
And Ceci, weeps in beauteuis Lufton s arms: 
Thee, on the ko, kid Somciſer deplores, 
Aud cv*n that char ing ſcene his grief reſtores: 
He to thy loſꝭ each mouri ful air applics, 
Miodſul of thee on lauge 7 aburnus lies, 
| But _ at Virgil's tomb his iwc!ling ſorrows 
riſe, 
But you, his darling friends, lament no more, 
Diſplay his fame, aid not his ite depiore ; 
And let no tears from erring pity flow, 
Far one that s bleſt above, immortaliz d below. 


CHARLETTUS PERCIVALLO SUO. 


OR A dum nondum ſonuit ſecunda, 
Nec puer nigras te peſecit undas, 

Acer ad notos calamus labores 

Spunte re :urrit. 
Quid prius noſtris potiaſve chartis 
Ilinam ? Cuinam vigil ante notem 
Sole depulſam rcdeunte Scriptor 

Mitto ſalutem? 
Tu meis chartis, bone Percivalle, 
Unice dignus; tibi pectus implet 
Non minor noſtro novitatis :rdor ; 

Tu quoqus Scriptor. 
Detulit rumor (mill. i multa defert 
Rumor) in ſylvis modo te dediſſe 
Furibus præ dam, mediumque belli im- 
pane ſtetiſle. 
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Saucius num vivit adhuc Caballus 

Anne ? lerneis potiora Gazis, 

An, tua vita Tibi chariora, 
Scripta ſuperſunt ? 

Cui legis noſtras, relegiſque chartas ? 

Cui mcam laudas generoſitatem? 

Quem meis verbis, mea neſcientem, 
Mane ſalutas. 


PERCIVALLUS CHARLETTO SU. 


UALIS ambabus capiendus ulnis 
Limen attingit tibi gratus hoſpes 
Quum facras primum ſubit aut relinquit 

Iſidis arces, 
Qualis exultat tibi pars mamillz 
& jam moneant adeſſe 
- Cornua, chartas, 
Tale per noſtrum jecur & medullas 
Gaudium fluxit, ſimul ac recluſis 
Nomen amici. 
Obvios ſures, uti fama verax 
Rettulit, ſenſi pavidus tremenſque ; 
Sed fui, ſumque, excipias timorem, 
Cztera ſoſpes. 
Scire fi ſylvam cupias pericli 
Conſciam, & triſtes nemoris tenebras, 
Conſulas lentè tabulas parantem 
Te duce Colum. 
Flebilis legi miſeranda docti 
Fata picoris, ſed & hòc iniqua 
Damua conſolor, ſupercſt perempto 
Rixone Wild gooſe. | 
Scribe ſecurus, quid agit Scnatus 
Quid Caput ſtertit grave Lambethanum, 
Quid Comes Guildford, quid habent novorum 
Dao que Dyerque. 
Me meus, quondam tuus, è popinis 
enny jam viſit, lacrimanſque narrat, 
um molit fucos, ſubito peremptum 
Funere Rixon. 
Narrat (avertat Deus inquit omen) 
Hoſpitem notæ periiſſe Mitre ; 
Narrat immerſam prope limen urbis 
Flumine cymbam. 
Narrat —at portis meus Hinton aſtat, 
Nuncius Pricket redit, avocat me 
Sherwin, & ſcribendz alio requirunt 
Mille tabclliz. 


Quæ tamen metram mulicr labantem 

Fulciet ? munus vctulæ parentis, 

Anna præſtabit, niſi ſors lerni 
Holpita Cygni. 

Lztus accepi celeres vigere 

Pricketi plantas, ſimul ambulanti 

Plaudo Sler vine, pueroque Dave 
Mitte ſalutem. 

Vor. III. 


— 
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| Fenny, poſt Hinton, comitum tuorum 
Primus, ante omnes mihi gratulandus, 
Qui tibi totus vaczt. & vacabit, 

Nec vetat Uzxor. 

Hzc ego luſi pruperante Muſa 
Lefbie vatis numeros ſecutus; 

Si novi quid fit, meliùs docebit 

P. 8. 
« Canitant mecum Comites lernæ, 


* Multa qui de te memorant culullos 
© Inter, & pulli, vice literarum, 


« Crus tibi mittunt.“ 


. 3 3 Bs A 


UM czde tellus luxuriat Ducum, 
Meum Pococx1 barbiton exigis, 
Manẽſque Muſam ſaſtucſam 
Sollicitant pr::tivfi=res. 
Alter virentum prururat agmina 
Sonora Throcum, dunaque Phillidi 
Agat pucilas, heu decor s 
Virginibus nimis invideati. 
Te nuda Virtus, te Fidei pius 


] Ardor ſerendæ, ſanctaque Veritas 


Per ſaxa, per pontum, per hoſtes 
Pra cipitart Aſiæ miſcrtum - 
Cohors catenis qua pia ſtridul:s 
Gemunt onuſti, vel ſude trans finum 
Luctantur aQa, pendulive 
Sanguineis trepidant in uncis. 
Sentis ut edunt fibila, ut ardui 
Micant dracones, t:pris ut korridos 
lutorquet ungues, cjulatque 
In madido crocodilus antro 
Vides lacunz ſulphure lividos 
Ardere fluQus, qua ſtetit impiæ 
Moles Gomorrhæ mox procella 
Hauſta rubri, pluviiſque flammis : 
Quod iſta tellus ſi ſimiles tibi 
Si forte denos nutrierat Viros, 
Adhuc ſtetiſſet, nec vibrato 
Dextra Dei tonuiſſet igne. 
Quin nunc requiris tea virentia 
Nini ſcrocis, nunc Babel arduum, 
Immane opus, creſcentibuſque 
Vertice ſideribus propinquum. 
Nequicquam : Amici diſparibus ſonis 
Eludit aures ncſcius artifex, 
Linguaſque miratur recentes 
lu patriis peregrinus oris. 
Veſtitur hinc tot ſermo coloribus, 
Quot tu, Pococ u, diflimilis tui 
Orator effers, quot viciſſim 
Te memores celebrare gaudent. 
Hi non tacebunt quo Syriam ſenex 
Percurrit æſtu raptus, ut arcibus 
Non jam ſuperbis, & verendis 
Indoluit Solimæ ruinis. 


— — ˖ — 


* Sce Dr. Johnſon's Life of Smith. 
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Quis corda pulſans tunc pavor hauſerat 
Dolor quis atſit non ſine gaudio, 
Cum vuſta Chriſti provolutus 
Ambiguis lacrymis riguret ! 
Sacratur arb.s multa Pococx10, 
Loccique monffrans it quiet accola, 
Hæc quercus Huſcam ſupinum, 
Hz: Brironem recreavit ornus. 
Hic audierunt gens vencrabilem 
Ebræa Moſer, inde Pocockiuu 
Non ore, non annis minorem, 
Atque ſuam Gidicere linguam. 
Ac ſicut aſbens perpetuà nive 
Simul favillas, & cineres finu 
Exuctet ardeuti, & pruinis 
Coutig as zotat Ætna flammas; 
Sic te trementem, te nive candidum 
Mens intus urget, mens agit ignea 
de qui reluQantem lotlem 
Fer tonitru, atrcaſque nubes 
Annon paveſcis, dum tuba pallidum 
Ciet Sionem, dum tremulum polo | 
Caligat aſtrum, atquc incuba:iti 
Terra nigrans tegitur ſub umbra ? | 


Quod agmen! heu quiz turms icquacibus 
Tremenda flanumwis ! quis ſtreſutantium 
Flictus rotarum eſt! O Pucocks 
Eyregic, O animoſc Vatis 
Interpres abſlruſi, O fimili fore 
Correpte flamma, te, quot imagine 
Cu ucis notantur, te, ſubacto 
Chriſticole gravis Ottomannus 
Gemens requirit, te Babylowi 
Narrant poctz, te pharetris Arabs 
Plorat revullis, & ſragoſos 
Jam gravior f:rit horror agros. 
Qua Geſla nondum cegnita Cæſaris, 
Qua nec Matronis ſcripta, Pococxibs 
Ploratur ingeus, & dolenda | 
Neſtorez brevitas ſenectæ. | 


WE 8 © 
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I. 
12 did ever to thy wondering eyes, 
So bright a ſcene of triumph riſe ? 
Did ever Greece or Rom: ſuch laurels wear, 
As crown'd the laſt auſpiciuus year? 
Wer firſt at Blenheim Au. her coligns ſpread, 
And Marlborough to the ficld clic houting ſqua- 
drons led 
In vain the hills and ſtreams oppoſe, 
In vain the koliow ground in faithlefs hiliocks roſe. 
To the rough Danub?'s winviug ſhore, 
His ſhatter d ices the conquering hero bore. 
II. | 
They ſ-e with ſtaring haggard eyes | 
The rapid torrent rall, the ſhamit g blos riſe; | 
Ama d, aghaſt, they turu, but find, 
In Marlborough's arms, a lurer fate Lehind. 
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Now his red ſword aloft impends, 
Now on their ſhrinking heads deſcends : 
Wild and diſtracted with their fears, 
They juſtling plunge amidſt the ſounding deeps; 


The flood way the ilruggling ſquadrons ſweeps, 


Aud men, and arms, and horſes, whirling bears. 


The frighted Danube to the ſea retreats, 


The Danube ſoon the flying ocean meets, 
Flying the thunder of great ANNA's flects. 
III. 

Rooke on the ſeas aſſerts her ſway, 

Flames o' er the trembling ocean play 

And clouds of ſmoke involve the day. : 
Afﬀrighted Europe hears the cannons roar, 
And Afric cchoes from its diſtant ſhore. 

The Frei ch, unequal in the fight, 

In force ſuperior, takc their flight. 
Factions in vain the hero's worth decry, 


In vain the vanquiſh'd triumph, while they fly. 


IV. 
Now, Jauus, with a future view, 
The glories of her reign ſurvey, 


Which ſhali o'cr France her arms diſplay, 
And kiugdoms now her own ſubdue. 
Lewis, for oppreſſion born; 
Lewis in his turn, ſhall mourn, 
While ais conquer'd happy ſwains, 
Sl. all bug their eaſy wiſh'd-fo: chains. 
Others, enſlav'd by victory, 
I heir ſubjedts. as their focs, oppreſs ; 


ANNA coaquers but to free, 
And governs but to bleſs. 
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RMOND's glory, Marlborough's arms, 
All the mouths of Fame employ; 
And th' applauding world around 
Echocs back the pleaſing ſound : 
Their courage warms; 
Their conduct charms; 
Yet the uni ver ſal joy 
Fels a ſenſible allo! 


Mighty George t, the Senate's care, 
he people's love, great Anna's prayer! 
Wuile the ſtroke of fate we dread 
Impending o'er thy ſacred head, 
The Britiſh yout!. for the ſubmic to fear, 
For her the Garacs in cloudy grief appear! 


Let the noiſe of war and joy 
Rend again the trembliug iky ; 


K 


* Ahis Ode and that which follows it were 
pubiiſhed anonymorily at the time when they - 
| w-r e written, and ore now aſcribed to Mr. Smith 


on the authority of a ate in MS. by one of bu 
cont. :nporaries. Sce the “ Scl Collect an of 
« Miſcellany Pecms, 1780. Vol. iV. p. 62. N. 

t Gen; Irince of Denmark, huſband to the 
Qucen. N. 
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Great George revives to calm our fears, 
With proſpeQ of more glorious years: 
Deriv'd from Anne's auſpicious fwiles, 
More chearful airs refreſh the Brituſti Iſles. 
Sound the: trumpet ; beat the drum: 
Tremble France ; we come, we come! 
Almighty force our courage warms ; 
We feel the full, the powerful charms 
Of Ormond's glory, and of Marlborough's arms ! 


— — _ 


ODE IN PRAISE OF MUSIC. 


COMPOSED BY MR. CHARLES KING, 


IN FIVE PARTS, 


FOR THE DEGKZE OF BATCHELOR OF MUSIC; 


PERFORMED AT THE THEATRE IN OXFORD, 
ON FRIDAY THE ELEVENTE OF JULY, 


1707. 


USIC, ſoft charm of Heaven and Earth, 
—_———— borrow thy auſpicious 
birth 
Or art thou of eternal date? 
Sire to thyſelf, thyſelf as old as Fate, 
Ere the rude maſs 
Of earth and waters from their chaos ſprang 
The morning ſtars their anthems ſang, 
And nought in Heaven was heard but melody and 
love. 


Myriads of ſpirits, forms divine, 
The Seraphin, with the bright hoſt 
Of Angels, Thrones, and Heavenly Powers, 
Worſhip before th Eternal Shrine; 
Their Eappy privilege in hymns and anthems boaſt, 
In love and wonder paſs their bliſsful hours. 
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Nor let the lower world repine 
The maſſy orb in which we fluggards move 
As if ſequeſter d from the arts divine: 

Here 's Muſic too, 
As ours a rival wcre to th* world above. 


CHORUS, FIVE VOICES. 


Hark how the feather'd choir their mattins 
chant, 
And purling ſtreams ſoſt accent vent, 
And all botli time and meaſure know. 
Ere ſince the Theban bard, to prove 
The wondrous magic of his art, 
Tavght trees and foreſts nom to move, 
All Nature has a general concert held, 
Each creature ſtrives to bear a part; 
And all but Death and Hell to conquering Muſie 
yield, 
But ſtay, I hear methinks a motley crew, 
A peeviſh, odd, ecccntric race, 
The glory of the art debaſe ; 
becauſe the facred emblem 'tis 
Of Truth, of Peace, and Order too; 
So dangerous tis to be perverſely wiſe. 
But be they ever in the wrong, 
Who ſay the Prephet's Harp e er ſpoil'd the Poct's 
Song ! 


GRAND CHORUS, FIVE PARTS. 


To Athens now, my Muſe, retire, 
The refuge and the theatre of wit; 


And in that ſaſe and ſweet retreat 


Amongſt Apollo's ſons enquire, 

And fee if any fricnd of thine be there: 
But ſure ſo near the pian Tpring 
The humbleſt Bard may fit and ſing : 


Here reſt my Muſe, and dwell ſor ever here. 


40.2 
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7 injuria, longer | 
« Ambages ; ſed ſumma ſequar faſtigia rerum.“ 
Ving. 

13 we wander'd a long diſmal night, 

Led — blind paths by each deluding 
lighe! , 

Now plung'd in mire, now by ſharp brambles torn, 

With tempeſts beat, and to the winds a ſcorn! 

Loſt, weary'd, ſpent ! but ſee the Eaſtern ſtar 

And glimmering light dawns kind!y from afar : 

Bright goddeſs, hail ! while we by thee ſurvey 

The vrions errors of our painful way; 

While, guided by ſome clew of heavenly thread, 

The labyrinth perplex'd we backward tread, 

Through rulers' avarice, pride, ambition, hate, 

Perverſe cabals, and winding turns of ſtate, 

The lenate's rage, and all the crooked lines 

Of incoherent plots and wild deſigns ; 

Till, getting out where firſt we enter'd in, 

A new bright race of glory we begin. 

As, after Winter, Spring's glad face appears, 
As the bleſt ſhere to ſhipwreck'd marincrs, 
Succeſs to lovers, glory to the brave, 

Health to the fi.k, or freedom to the flave; 
Such was great Cæſar's day! the wondrous day, 
That iong in Fate's d rk boſom hatchiog lay, 
Heaven th abſolve. and ſatisſaction bring, 

For twetity years 07 miſery and ſin ! 

Met ſhe ute, what triumph, wi: unruly joy, 
Swell d « very breaſt, did cv, onpuc employ, 
With rays direct, whilſt on hi; pcople ſhone 
The King triumphant from the martyr's throne ! 
Was ever prince like h::1 to mortals given? 

So much the joy of car:h 2nd care of heaven! 
Under the prefiure of uncqu:.1 fate, 

Of ſo erect a mind and fonl fo great! 

So full of mecknels, and fo void of pride, 
When borne aloft by Fortune's higheſt tide ! 
Mercy, like heaven his chief prerogative, 
His joy to ſave, and glory to forgive. 


| 


| 


cayoy 
(Should he alone be ſo the people's flave 
As not to ſhare the bleſſings chat he gave? 
But not till, full of providential care, 
He choſe a pilot in his place to ſteer : 
One in his father's councils and his own 
Long excrcis'd, and grey in buſineſs grown 
Whole confirm'd judgment and ſagacious wit 
Knew all the ſand: on which raſh monarchs ſplit; 
Of riſing winds could, ere they blew, inform, 
And from which quarter to expeR the ſtorm. 
Such was, or ſuch he ſeem'd, whom Cæſar choſe, 
And did all empirc's cares in him repoſe ; 


| That, after all his toils and dangers paſt, 
| He might lie down and taſte ſome eaſe at laſt. 


Now ſtauds the ſtateſman of the helm poſſeſt, 
On him alone three mighty nations reſt; 
* Byrſa his name, bred at the wrangling bar, 


| And fkill'd in arms of that litigious war; 
| But more to Wit's peacefuller arts inclin'd, 


Learning's Mzcenas, and the Muſes* fricud; 
Hin. every Muſe in every age had ſung, 
His eaſy flowing wit aud charming tongue, 
Had not the treacherous voice of power infpir'd 
His mounting thoughts, and wild ambition ſir d; 
Diſdain ing leſs alliances to own, 
He now ſots up ſor kinſmen of the throne; 
And anna, ly the power her father gain'd, 
B1ck'd with great Cziar's abſolute command, 
O. talſ- pretznce of ſormer contracts made, 
Is frc'd on brave + Britannicus's bed. 

Thu» rais'd, his infolence his wit out-vy'd, 
And mcaneſt avarice maintain'd his pride: 


Earl of Clarendon. 
+ Duke of York. 
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When Cæſar, to confirm his infant ſtate, 
Drown'd in oblivion all old names of hate, 
By threatening, many, but excepting noac 
That paid the purchaſe of oblivion. 
Byrſa his maſter's free-given mercy ſold, 
And royal grace retail'd for rebel gold: 
That ne ſtate- maxim he invented firſt, 
(To aged Time's laſt revelution curſt) 
That tcaches monarchs to oblige their foes, 
And their beſt friends to beggary expoſe ; 
For theſe, he ſaid, would ſtill beg on and ſerve; 
"Ts the old badge of loyalty to ſtarve : 
But harden'd rebels muſt by bribes he won, 
And paid ſor all the mighty ills they ve done: 
When wealth and honour from their treaſons flow, 
How can they chuſe but very loyal grow ? 
This falſe ungrateful maxim Byrſa taught, 
Vaſt ſums of wealth from thriving rebels brought ; 
Titles and to thieves and traitors ſold, 
Swell'd his ſtretch d coffers with o'cr-flowing gold. 
Hence all theſe tears—in theſe firſt ſeeds was ſown 
His country's following ruin, and his own. 
Of that accurſt and ſacrilegious crew, 
Which great by merit of rebellion grew, 
Had all unactive periſh'd and unknqwn, 
The falſe * Antonius had ſuffic'd alone, 
To all fuccecding ages to proclaim 
Of this ſtate principle the guilt and ſhame. 
Antonius early in rebellious race 
Swiſtly ſet out, nor lackening in his pace, 
The ſame ambition that his youthſul heat 
Urg'dto all ills, the little daring brat 
With unabated ardour does engage 
The loathſome dregs of his decrepit age 
Bold, full of native and acquir'd deceit, 
Of ſprightly cunning and malicious wit; 
Reſtleſs, projecting ſtill ſome new deſign, 
Still drawing round the government his line, 
Buld on the walls, or buſy in the mine : 
Lewd as the ſtews, hut to the blinded eyes 
Of the dull crowd as Puritan preciie ; 
Before their ſight he draws the juggler's cloud 
Of public intereſt, and the people's good. 
The working ferment of his active mind, 
In his weak body's caſk with pain coatin'd, 
Would burſt the rotten veſſel where tis pent, 
But that tis tapt to give the treaſon vent. 
Such were the men that from the ſtateſman's 
band, 
Not pardon only, but promotion gain'd: 
All offices of dignity or power 
Theſe: ſwarming locuſts greedily devour ; 
Preferr'd to all the ſecrets of the ſtate, 
Theſe ſenſeleſe ſinners in the council Late, 
in their unjuſt deccitful balance laid, 
The great concerns of war and peacc were weigh'd. 
This wiſe Loviſius knew, whoſe mighty mind 
Had univerſal empire long defign'd ; 
And whea he all things found were bought and ſold, 
Thought nothing there impoſſible to gold: 
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* Larl of Shafteſbury, 


On the corrupted counſellors he wrought : 
Againſt the neighbouring Belgians they declare 
A hazardous and an expenſive war. 

Their freſh affronts and matchileſs inſolence 
To Cæſor's honour made a fair pretence : 
Mere outſide this, but, ruliog vy his pay, 
Cunning Loviſius did this project lay, 

Ey mutual damages to weaken thoſe 

Who only could his vaſt deſigns oppoſe. 

But Cæſar, looking with a juſt diſdain 

Upon their bold pretences to the main, 

Sent forth his royal brother from his fide, 

To laſh their infolence and curb their pride: 
Britannicus, by whoſe high virtues grac'd, 
The preſent age contends with all the paſt ; 
Him heaven a pattern did for herors form, 
Slow to adviſe, but cager to perform, 

In council calm, fierce as a ſtorm in fight, 
Danger his ſport, and labour his delight: 

To him the fleet and camp, the ſca and field, 
Did equal harveſts of bright glory yield. 

Nu lefs each civil virtue him commends, 

The beſt of ſubjects, brothers, maſters, ſriends; 
To merit juſt, to needy virtue kind, 
True to his word, and conſtant to his friend : 
What s well reſalv'd as bravely he purſues, 
Fix'd in his choice, as careful how to chuſe. 
Honour was born, not planted in his heart, 
And Virtue came by nature, not by art: 
Where glory calls, and Cæſar gives command, 
He flics ; his pcinted thunder in his hand. 
The Belgian fleet endeavour'd, but in vain, 
The tempeſt of his fury to ſuſtain : 

Shatter'd and torn, before his flags they fly ? 


Like doves that the exalted eagle ſpy, 

Ready to ſtoop and ſcize them from on high : 
He, Neptune like,. when, from his watery bed 
Above the waves lifting his awful head, 

He ſrailes, and to his chariot gives the rein, 

In triumph rides o'er the aſſerted main: 

And now returns, the watery empire won, 

At Cæſar's feet to lay his trident down. 

But who the ſhouts and triumphs can relate 

Of the glad ifle that his return did wait? 
Rejovicing crowds attend him on the ſtrand, 
Loud as the fea, and numerous as the ſand. 

A joy too great to be by words expreſt, 

Shines in each eye, and beats in every breaſt : 
So joy the many, but the wiſcr ſew 

Ihe godlike prince with ſilent wonder vicw. 
Ihe grateful ſenate his high acts confcls 

In a vait gift, but thau his merit leſs. 
Britannicus is all the voice of Fame, 
Britannicus! ſhe knows no other name; 

The people's darling, and the court's delight, 
Lovely in prace, as dreadful in the fight 

Shall he, ſhall ever he. who now commands 

o many thouſand hearts, and tongues, and hands; 
Shall ever he, by ſome ſtrange crime of fate, 
Fall under the ignoble vulgar's hate? 

Who knows ? the turns of Fortune who can tell? 
Who fix her globe, or ſtep the rolling wheel ? 
The crowd *'s a ſca, whoſe wants run high or low, 


According as the winde, their leaders, biow. 


t French King. : 
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All calm and ſmooth, till from ſome corner flies 
An cnvious blaſt, that makes the billows riſe : 
The blaſt, that hence it comes, or where it goes, 
We know not; but where- e er it liſts it blows. 
Was not of old the Jewiſh rabble's cry 
Hoſanna firſi, and aſter crucify ? 

Now Byrſa with full orb illuſtrious ſhone, 
With beams reilected from his glorious ſon ; 
All power his own, but what was given to thoſe 
That counſellors by him from rebels role; 
Bat, rais'd fo ſar, each now diſdains a firſt, 
The taſte of power does but inflame the thirſt. 
With envious eyes they Byrſa's glories ſee, 

Nor think they can be great, while lefs than he. 
Envy their cunning ſharpen'd, and their wit, 

k before from treacherous covneils fit : 
T” accuſe him openly not yet they dare, 
But ſubtly by degrees his fall prepare: 

They knew by jene d deſert 
— - INE 2 

o move him requir'd no common 
ä — — ame my 
Wiſely d, to favour their defire : 

But one want their venom to ſu 

And make it flide to Cxſar's breaſt : 
Who fitter than Villerius for this part? 
And him to gain requir'd but little art, 

For miſchicf was the darling of his heart. 

A of ſuch as never yet 

In any one of all 's creatures met: 

Not ſick men's dreams, ſo various or fo wild, 
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As if he ad made a prayer, than his of old 
More fooliſh, that turn'd all he touch'd to gold. 
God granted him to play th' eternal fool, 
And all he handled rurn to ridicule. 
Thus a new Midas truly he a 
And ſhews, through all diſguiſe, his aſſes ears. 
Did he the weightieſt buſineſs of the ſtate 
. council or in ſenate houſe debate, 

ing, country, all, he for a jeſt would qui 
To extch ſome little flaſh of = wit * 
How full of gravity ſoec er he ſtruts, 
The ape in robes will ſcramble for his nuts: 
Did ke all laws of heaven or earth defy, 
Blafpheme his God, or give his king the lye; 
Adultery, murders, or cv'n worſe, commit, 
Still *ewas a jeſt, and nothing but ſheer wit: 
At laſt this edg'd tool wit, his darling ſport, 
Wounded himfelf, and baniſh'd him the court: 
Like common jugglers, or like common whores, 
All his tricks ſhewn, he was kick'd out of doors. 
Not chang'd in humour by his change of place, 
He ſtill found company to ſuit his grace; 
Mountebanks, quakers, chemiſts, trading varlets, 
Pimps, players, city ſheriffs, and ſuburb harlots; 
War his averſion, onee he heard it roar, 
But, Damn him if he ever hear it more!“ 
Aud there you may believe him, though he ſwore, 


* Duke of Buckingham. 
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Heroic rhyme, as Greece to ruin Troy. 
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But with play-houſes, wars, immortal wars, 

He wag'd, and ten years rage pro uc'd a * farce, 
As many rolling years he did employ, 
And hands almoſt as many, to deſtroy 5 


Once more. ſaye Fame, for battle he prepares, 

And tœreatens rhymers with a ſecond farce : 

But, if as long for this as that we ſtay, 

He l finiſh Clevedun ſooner than his play. 
This precious tool did the new ſtateſmen uſe 

lu Czfar's breath their whiſpers to infuſe : 

Suſpicion 's bred by gravity, beard, and gown; 

But who ſuſpedts the madman and buffoon ? 

Drolling Villerius this advantage had, 

And all his jeſts ſober i ons made: 

2 WERE CR Ron, 

When Czfar for a while forgot his power, 

And, coming tir'd from empire's grand affairs, 

In the free joys of wine relaz d his cares. 

Twas then he play'd the fly ſucceſsſul fool, 

And ſerious miſchief did ip ridicule. 

With a grave mien, diſcourſc, and decent ſtate, 

Hep tly the ape could imitate, 

And ſoon as a contempt of him was bred, 

It made the way for hatred to ſucceed. 


Gravities diſguiſe 
The greateſt jeſt of all, © he d needs be wiſe—" 
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OVID, BOOK I. ELE GVV. 


5 WAS noon, when I, ſcorch'd with the 
double fire 

Of the hot ſun and my more hot deſire, 

Stretch'd on my downy couch at caſe was laid, 

Big with expectance of the lovely maid. 

The curtains but half drawn, a light let in, 

Such as in ſhades of thickeft groves is ſeen ; 

Such as remains when the ſun flies away, 

Or when night 's gone, and yet it is not day. 

This light to modeſt maids muſt be allow'd, 

Where ſhame may hope its guilty head to ſhrowd. 


And now my love, Corinna, did appear, 


Looſe on her neck fell her divided hair; 

Looſe as her flowing gown, that wanton'd in 
the air. 

In ſach a garb, with ſuch a grace and mien, 

To her rich bed approach'd th* Aſſyrian queen. 

So Laiz look'd, when all the youth of Greece 

— adoration did her charms con ſeſa. 


Her envious gown to pull away I try d 


But ſhe reſiſted ſtill, and ſtill deny d; 
But ſo reſiſted, that ſhe fecem'd to be 
Unwilling to obtain the victory. 
So 1 at ul an eaſy conqueſt had. 
V”hilſt my fzir combatant herſell betroy's : 


— — 


— 


4 The P.ghcarſa!. 
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But, when ſhe naked ſtood before my 

Gods with what charms did ſhe my ſoul ſurprize ! 
What ſnowy arms did I both fee and feel ! 

With what rich globes did her ſoſt boſom ſwell! 
Plump as ripe cluſters, roſe each glowing breaſt, 
Courting the hand, and fſucing to be preſt 

In every limb what various charms were {| 
Where thouſand little Loves and Graces play'd! 
One beauty did through her whole body ſhine. 

I faw, admir'd, and prefs'd it cloſe to mine, 

The reſt, who knows not? Thus entranc'd "} 


be other's arms we dy'd away: 
O give me ſuch a noon (yc gods) to every day. 


— — — 


HORACE, BOOK H. ODE IV.* 


LUSH not, my friend, to own the love 
Which thy fair captive's cyes do move : 
Achilles, once the fierce, the brave, 

Stoop'd ta the beautics of a flave; 

Tecmeſſa's charms could overpower 

Ajax her lord and conquer-r ; 

Great Agamemnon, when ſucceſs 

Did all his arms with cunqueſt bleſs, 

When Hector's fall had gain'd him more 

Than ten long ro ling years before, 

By a bright captive virgin's eyes 

Ev'n in the midſt of triumy... dies. 

You know not to what mighty lie 

The lovely maid may make you join; 

See but the charms her ſorrow wears, 

No common cauſe could draw ſuch tears: 

Thoſe ſtreams ſure that adorn her ſo 

For loſs of royal kindred flow : 

Oh! think not ſo divine a thing 

Could from the bed of commons ſpring ; 

Whoſe faith could fo unmov'd remain, 

And ſo averſe to ſordid gain, 

Was never born of any race 

That might the nobleſt love diſgrace. 

Her blooming face, her ſnowy arms, 

Her well ſhap'd legs, and all her charms 

Of her body and her face, 

I, poor |, may ſaſely praiſe. 

Suſpect not, Love, the youthful rage 

From Horace's declining age; 

But think remov'd, by forty years, 

All his flames and all thy fears. 


HORACE, BOOK Il. ODE vit. 


[ F ever any injur'd power, 

By which the ſalſe Bariné ſwore, 
Falſc, fair Bariv&, on thy head 

Had the leaſt mark of vengeance ſhed ; 


— — - _ — — — — —-— - - — - —— 


* gcc another Imitation of this Ode in Yalden's 
Poems. 


If but 1 tooth or nail of thee 
Had ſuffer*'d by thy perjury, 
| ſhould belicve thy vows; but thou 
Since perjur'd doſt more charming grow 
Of all our yourh the public care, l 
Nor halt ſo falſe as thou art fair. 
It thrives with thee to be forſworn 
By thy dead mother's ſacred urn, 
Ly heaven and all che ſtars that ſhina 
Without, and every within : 
Venus hears this, and all the while 
At thy empty vows does ſmile, 
Her nymphs all ſmile, her lietle ſon 
Does ſmile, and to his quiver run; 
Docs ſmile, and fall to whet his darts, 
To wound for thee freſh lovers hearts. 
See all the youth docs thee obey, 
Thy train of flaves grows every day; 
Nor leave thy former ſubjeQs thee, 
Though oft they threaten to be free, 

oft wich vows falſe as thine are, 
Their forſworn miſtreſs they forſwear. 
Thee every careſul mother ſcars 
For her ſon's blooming tender years; 
Thee frugal fires, thee the young bride 
in Hymen's fetters newly ty'd, 
Leſt thou detain by charms 
Th' expected huſband from her arms. 


BOOK III. ODE IX. 


HORACE, 
ILST I was welcome to your heart, 
in which no happicr youth had part, 
And, full of more prevailing charms, 
Threw round your neck his dearer arms, 
I ouriſh's richer and more bleſt 
Than the great monarch of the caſt. 
LYDIA. 
Whilſt all thy ſoul with me was fill'd, 
Nor Lydia did to Chloe yield, 
Lydia, the celebrated name, 
The only theme of verſe and fame, 
I louriſh'd more than ſhe renown'd, 
Whoſe godlike ſon our Rome did found. 
uonaAcx. 
Me Chloe now, whom every Muſe 
And every Grace adorns, ſubdues; 
For whom Id plad!y die, to ſave 
Her dearer beauties from the grave. 
LYDIA. 
Me lovely Calais docs fire 
With mutual fiames of fierce deſire : 
For whom 1 rwice would dir, to jave 


His youth more precious from the grave. 


LOKACE. 

Wait if our ſormer Jov:s return, 
And our firſt fires gain ſhould biirnu 
if Chloc 's baniſh'd, ro make w. 
For ths ſurſaken Lydia? 


HORACE AND LYDIA, 
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LYDIA. 
he is ſhining as a ſtar, 
Conſtant and kind as he is fair ; 
Thou light as cork, rough as the ſca, 
Yet 1 would live, would dic with thee. 


— — 


THE CYCLOPS. 
THEOCRITUS, IDYLL. XI. 


INSCRIBED TO DR. SHORT. | 


SHORT, no herb, no ſalve was ever ſound 
To eaſe a lover's heart, or heal his wound ; 
No mcdicine this prevailing ill ſubducs, | 
None, but the charms of the condoling Muſe : 
Sweet to the ſenſe, and eaſy to the mind, 
The cure; but hard, but very hard, to find. 
This you well know, and ſurely none ſo well, 
Who both in Phyſic's ſacred art excel, 
And in Wit's orb among the brighteſt ſhine, 
The love of Phabus, and the tuncful Nine. 
Thus ſweetly ſad of old, the Cyclops ſtrove 
To ſoſten his uncaſy hours of love. 
Then, when hot youth urg'd him to fierce deſire, | 
And Galatea's eyes kindled the raging ſire, 
His was no common flame, nor could he move 
In the old arts and braten paths of love; 
Nor flowers nor fruits ſent to oblige the fair, 
Nor more to pleaſe curd his negleCed hair; 
His was all rage, all madneſs; to his mind 
No other cares their wonted entrance find. 
Oſt from the field his flock return'd alone, 
Unheeded, unobſerv'd: he on ſome ſtance, 
Or craggy cliff, to the deaf winds and ſea, 
Accuſing Galatea's cruelty ; 
Till night, from the firſt dawn of opening day, 
Conſumes with inward heat, and melts away. 
Yet then a cure, the only cure, he found, 
And thus apply'd it tu the bleeding wound ; 
From a itcep rock, from whence he might ſurvey 
The flood (the bed where his lov'd ſca-nymph lay), 
His drooping head with ſorrow bent he hung, 
And thus his griefs calm'd with his mournſul ſong. 
Fair Galatea, why is all my pain 
„ Rewarded thus ?—ſoft love with ſharp diſdain? 
« Fatrer than falling ſnow or rifing light, 
* Soft to the touch as charming to the fight ; 
& Sprightiy as unyok'd heilers, on whoſe head 
« 7 he tender creſcents but begin to ſpread; 
* Yet, cruel, you to harſhneſs more in cline, 
« Thai: unripe grapes pluck'd ſrom the ſavage vine. 
* Sour as my heavy cye-lids ſcal'd with itcep, 
+ Hither you come out from the ſo:ming deep ; 
* But, when ſleep leaves me, you together fly, 
And vaniſh iw:iitly from my opening eye, } 
« Swilt as youre lambs when the flercg wolf \ 
they ſpy. 
« | well 4cmemb:r the iirſt ſatal day 


———_— 


— — 


* 


| 


| 


„That made my heart your beauty's eaſy prey, 
« *T'was when the fi2od you, with my mots er, fe, 
Ol ali us briglitnels, all its pride, beret, 


| 
| 


| 
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To gather flowers from the ſteep mountain's top z 

Of the high office proud, 1 led you up; 

« To hyacinths and roſes did you bring, 

And ſhew'd you all the treaſures of thg ſpring. 

* Bu: from that hour my ſoul has known no reſt, 

Soft pcacc is baniſh'd from my tortur d breaſt : 

« 1 rage, I burn. Yet ſtill regardleſs you 

Not the leaſt ſign of melting pity ſhew : 

No; by the gods that ſhall revenge my pain 

No; yov, the more I love, the more diſdain. 

« Ah! nymph, by every grace adorn'd, I know 

« Why you deſpiſe and fly the Cyclops fo ! 

* Becauſe a ſhaggy brow from fide to ſide, 

« $tretch'd in a line, does my large forchead hide; 

« And under that one only eye docs ſhine, 

« And my flat noſe to my big lips does join. 

Such though I am, yet know, a thouſand 

*The pride of the Sicilian hills, I keep, 

« With ſweeteſt milk they fill my flowing pails, 

« And my vaſt ſtock of cheeſes never fails; 

*in ſummer's heat, or winter's ſharpeſt cold, 

- * 3 weight they 
« ho 

With ſuch ſoft notes I the ſhrill pipe inſpire, 

That liſtening does admire; 

« While with it often 1 all night proclaim 

« Thy powerful charms, and my fucceſsful flame. 

« For thce twelve does, all big with fawn, 1 feed; 

« And four bear-cubs, tame to thy hand, I breed. 

e 
c« 

« Theſe are the ſmalleſt gifts for thee deſign'd. 

« Ah! come, leave the angry waves to roar, 

And break themſelves againſt the ſounding ſhore. 

« How much more pleaſant would thy ſlumbers be 

« In the retir'd and peaccſul cave with me ! 

There the ſtreight cypreſs and green laurel join, 

And creeping ivy claſps the cluſter'd vine; 

« Ther: freſh, cool rills, from Ætna's pureſt ſnow, 


|< Difſolv'd into ambroſial liquor, flow. 


Who the wild waves and blackiſh ſea could chuſe, 

« And theſe fill ſhades and theſe ſweet ſtreams 
« refuſe ? 

„ But if you fear that I, o'er-grown with hair, 

« Without a fire defy the winter air, 

Know | have mighty ſtores of wood, and know 

« Perpetual fires on my bright hearth do glow. 

« My ſoul, my life itſelf ſhould burn for thee, 

« And this one eye, as dear as life to me. 

« Why was not 1 with fins, like fiſhes, made, 

That 1, like them, might in the decp have 
« play'd? 

© Then would I dive beneath the yielding tide, 

And kiſs your hand, if you your lips deny'd. 

* "To thee 1 *d lilies and red poppies bear, 

* And fiowers that crown each ſcaſon of the year. 

« But I 'm reſolv'd II learn to ſwim and dive 

Of the next ſtranger that docs here arrivc, 

* That th' undiſcover'd pleaſures I may know 

« Which vou enjoy in the deep flood below. 

« Come forth, O nymph ! and coming ſorth for- 


get 
« Like me that on this rock unmindful fit 
„Olf zi} things elſe unmiudſul but of thee), 
* Home to return forget, and live with me. 


I 


acl & io. 
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« With me the ſweet and pleaſing labour chuſe, 
Jo feed the flock, and mill the burthen'd 
« ewcs, 
« To preſs the cheeſe, and the tharp runnet to 
« infuſe. 
« My mother does unkindly uſe he, ſon, 
« By her negl-& the Cyclops is unconc ; 
« For me ſhe never labours to prevail, 
« Nor whiſpers in your ear my amot aus tale. 
« No; though ſhe knows | languiſh every day, 
« And ſees my body waſt», aud ifirength locay. 
« But I more ills than hat I feel will feign, 
« And of my head and of my ſcet complain; 
That, in her breaſt if any pity lic, 
« She may he ſad, and griev'd, as welljas J. 
„ O Cyclops, Cyclops, where 's thy reaſon fled ? 
« If your young lambs with new-pluck'd boughs 
« you ſed, 
« And watch'd your flock, would you not ſeem 
« more wiſe ; 
« Milk what is next, purſuc not that which flies. 
« Perhaps you may, ſiuce this proves ſo unkind, 
« Another fairer Galatea find, 
« Me many virgi:s as | paſs invite 
« To waſte with them inlove's ſoft ſports the night; 
And, if I but inc line my liſtening car, 
« New Joys, new ſmiles, in all their looks appear. 
Thus we, it ſeems, can be belov'd; aud we, 
« Jt ſeems, are ſumcbody as well as ſhe !?? 
Thus did the Cyclops fan his raging fire, 
And ſooth'd with gentle verſe his ficrce deſire; 
Thus paſs'd his hours with more delight and caſe, 
Than if the riches of the world were his. 


— 


TO CX LIA. 


Y ſwift, ye hours; ye ſloggiſh minutes, fly; 
Bring back my love, or let her lover die. 
Maſte haſte, O ſun, and to my eycs once more, 
My Cælia brighter than thyſclf reitorc. 
12 of thee, tis night when ſhe's away, 
eyes alone can the glad beams diſplay, 
That make my ſky look clear, and guide my day. 
O when will ſhe lift up her ſacred light, 
And chaſe away the flying ſhades of 1 ight! 
With her how faſt the flowing hours run on! 
But oh! how long they ſtay when ſhe is gone! 
So ſlowly time when clogg'd with grieſ due move; 
So ſwift when borne upon the wings of love! 
Hardly three days, they tell me, yet are paſt; 
Vet 'tis an age ſince | heheld her luſt. | 
O, my auſpicious ſtar, make haſte to riſe, 
To charm our hearts, and bleſs uur longing eyes! 
O, how I long on thy dear cycs to gaze, 
And chear my own with their reflected rays! 
How my impatient, thirſly ſoul does long 
To hear the charming muſic of thy tongue ! 
Where pointed wit with ſolid judgment grows, 
And in one eaſy ſtream united flows. 
Whene'cr you ſpeak, with what delight we ear, 
You call up every ſoul to every car! 
Yor, III. 


— 
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Nature 's too prodigal to womankind, 


Ev'n where ſhe docs neglect tꝰ adorn the mind; 


Beauty alone bears ſuch reſiſtleſs ſway, 

As makes mankind with joy and pride obey. 

But, oh | when wit and ſ-nf: with beauty 's join'd, 

Thc woman's {we-tucls with the maniy ming; 

When nature with ſo quit a hand does mix 

The moſt engaging charms of either ſex ; 

Aud out of both that thus iu one combine 

Docs ſometiing form not human but divine, 

What ' her command, but that we all adore 

The nobleſt work of her almighty power! 

Nor ought our zeal thy anger to create, 

Since love 's thy debt, nor ig our choice, but fate, 

Where nature hids, worſhip 1 *m ſorc'd to pay, 

Nor have the liberty to diſobey; 

And when for 'er th: does a port make, 

She ; ives lim vetſe but ſor ty beauty's ſake. 

Hai la pn that could at once wapart 

Suft Ovic » nature and high Virgil's art, 

Then the nmmertel Saciiarilla's name 

Should be but Second in the liſt of fame; 

Each grove, cach fade, ſhould with thy praiſe be 
ſill'd, 

And the fam'd Penſhurſt to our Wiudſ u vi. 


SPOKEN TO THE ©6773 EN, 


IN TRINITY COLT7T CE NZ COURT, 
"THOU equal partner of the ro pi bed. 
That mak'ſt a crowa fit ſuſt on Ciziles's 
hcad ; 
In whom, with greatnęſs virtue takes her ſeat, 
M-=ckncis with power, and p.cty with ſtate ; 
Whoic goudneſs wizht ev'n factiovs crowds re- 
claim, | 
Win the f: !itious, and the ſavoge tame; 
ſyrants then fſllves to gentleſt mercy bring, 
Ard only ulli, is oa ach a king? 
See, mighty y rit. ce, fee how every breaſt 
With joy aud wonder is at once poliekt 2 
Such was the jo7 which the firſt mortals knew, 
When goed d ſcended to the people's view, 
Such dev:ut wonder did it then afford, 
To ſee thoſe powers they had unſecu àdor'd, 
Bur they were feiga'd; nor, if they had been 
true, | 
Could ſhed more bleflings on the earth than you: 
Uar courts enlarg'd, their former bounds diſ- 
dain, 
To make reception ſor ſo great a train: 
Here may your ſacred breaſt rejoice to ſre 
Yeur own age ſtriee with ancient picty ; 


| Svun now, ſince blieſt by your auſpicious eyes, 


To ſull purfeQion ſhall our fabric riſe. 

Lefs powerful charms than yours of old could call 

The willing ſtoves into the Theban wall, 

And ours, which cow its rife to you ſhall owe, 

More ſam'd than that by your great name ſhall 
Fron. 
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bro THE DEATH OF HER GRACE MARY 
DUCUZES OF SOUTHAMFTON, 1680. 


DamoN. 
ELI. me, my Thyrſis, tell thy Damon, why 
Docs my lov'd ſwain in this ſad poſture lie? 
What mean theſe ſtreams ſtill falling irom thine 


es, 
Faſt — thoſe ſighs from thy ſwoln boſom riſe ? 
Has the ficrce wolf broke through the fenced 
ground ? 
Have thy lambs iray'd ? or {as Dorinda frown'd ? 
Turustis. The wolf? Ah! let him come, for 
now he may: 
Have thy lambs {lray'd? let them for ever ſtray : 
Dorinda frown'd ? No, ſhe is ever mild; 
Kuiy, | remewbcr but juit now ſhe ſmil'd: 
Alas ' ſhe ſmil'd; for te the lovely maid 
None had the fatal tidings yct cenvey'd. 
Tell me ther, ſhepherd, tell me, cauſt thou find 
As lung as thou art true, and fhe is kind, 
A vrict ſo great, as may prevail above 
Lin Damen's friendſhip, or Dorinda's love? 
Lam, Sure there is none. Turk. Tut, Damon, 
there may be. 
What if the charming Floriana lie? 
Dau. Far be the omen! Turk. But ſuppoſs it 
true ? 
Dau. Then ſhould 1 grieve, my Tizyriis, more 
than you. 
She is— urn. Alas! ſhe was, but is no more: 
Now, Damon, row, let thy ſwoln eycs run ver : 
Here to this turf by thy fac Thyrſis grow, 
Aud, when my firevms of grief ton ſhallow flow, 
Let-in illi tide to raiſe the torrent high, 
1:1) bath @ Celuge make, and in it dic. 
Dan. Then, that to this wiſh'd heivht the 
flood might fwell, will tell, 
Friend, | will teil thee —Curn. Frien i. I thee 


1 youug, how good, how beautiful ſhe {-i]. 

n! tae was ail for which ſond mothers pray, 

lug their babes when frſt they fee the day. 
R. 


Duty and ſue were one, for in her lace 

der ſweernels teniper'd with majeilie grace; 
Such powerful charms as might the proudeſl 
Vat ſucn attra&ive gohdneſs as might d rav 

n umbleſt, and to both give equal aw. ) 
ov was ſhe wonder'd at by every ſwan ! 

mh fande, the licht. the guilt of the plain! 
Co ::: he ſhit. d, an for: adh glories cat 
are of herſell, uhecre-cat ine pall, 


nn wreath an air ferret as the winds that h. ww 


b. am ihe ft ſreres v. re r ruft fpicrs grow : 
zer me ſometimes dhe with a tw) 

7 K . } ſ 5 _ 1 * , C Fe 
Je Live H aiming £11 nc Viiti. Ae. 
er CA Lorimda bur me the ic, ht 

ti tig wn her eyes wy lovgg fight; 
Fu to a being fo ſublime, fo pure, 

„ Ad my devetion, oi my love [ccure, 


| 
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That only as an anſwerable ſhrine 

To the divinity that's lodg'd within. 

Her ſoul ſhin'd through, and made her form fo 
bright a 

As clouc's are gilt by the ſun's piercing light. 


Dau. Her beauty ſuch : but Nature a 


| In her ſmooth ſarehead we might read expureft 


The even calmneſs of her gentle breaſt : 
And in her ſparkling eyes as clear was writ 
The active vigour of her youthful wit. 
Each beauty of the body vr the face 
Was but the ſhadow of ſome inward grace. 
Gay, ſprightly, chrarſul, free, and unconfin'd, 
As innocence could make it, was her mind; 
Yor prudent, though not tedions nor ſevere, 
pike thoſe who, deing dull, would grave ap- 
pcar ; 
Who out of guilt do cheariulnefs deſpiſe, 
| And, heing ſullen, hope men think them wiſe, 
Hove would the liſteuing ſhepherds rovnd her 
throng, 
To catch the words ſell from her charming tongue! 
She all with her own ſpirit and foul infprr'd, 
Her they ll lov'd, and her they all admir'd. 
Ev'r miglity Pan, whoſe powerful hand ſuſtains 
The ſovereign crook that mildly awes the plains, 
Of all his cares made her the tendereſt part, 
And great Louiſa lodg'd her in her heart. 
Tuxva. Who would not now a folcnia mourn» 
ing keep, 
When Pan himſelf and fair Louiſa weep ? 
When thoſe bleſt eyes, by the kind gods defign'd 
To cheriſh nature, and delight mwkind, 
All drowa'd in tcars, melt into gentler ſhowers 
Than April drops upon the ſpringing flowers? 
Such tears as Venus ſor Adonis ſhed, 
When at her feet the lovely youth lay dead; 
About her, all her little weeping Loves 
Ungitt her Ceſtos, and unyok' d her deves. 
Dau. Come, pious nymphs, with fair Louiſa 
come, 
And vilit gentle Floriana's tomb; 
And, as ye walk the melancholy rovnd, 
Where no unhallow'd ſect prophanc the ground, 
With your chaitc hands freſh flowers and odours 
ſled 
About her laſt obſcure and ſilent bed; 
Still praying, as ye gently move your feet, 
Soft be her pillow, and her lumber ſweet !” 
Jux. Sc where they come, 3 mouruſul lovely 
train 
As cver wept on fair Arcadia's plain: 
Loufſa, mourn't] fr above the 1-1, 
| In all the charms of beautcrus forrow dreſt: 
| Juit are her tears, when ſhe reflects how foun ) 
A beauty, ſec« 1:4] any to her own, . 
g Hovr:/h'd, Jook'd gay, was wither'd, aud "1 


gore | 
Dax. O, ſhe is pore! gone like a neu- born 
b. wer, 


| That dect'd jeme virgin qucen's delicious bower; 
ien ram the Nall: by ſame untimely bait, 

| Avid tmengtt the vitelt weees and rubbiſh caſt : 
Vet flauere return, and comit:g ſprings diſcloſe 

| Vue lily whiter, aud more frech the roſe; 


— —— — — 
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Put 1» kind ſeaſon back her charms can bring, 
And Fluriana hus no ſecond ſpring. 

Tuvx. O, ſhe is f:r! ſet like the falling fun ; 
Parknets is rowad us, and glad day is gung! 
Alas! the fun that 's fot, again will rife, 
Ard gild with richer beams the morning-ſkies; 
But beauty, though as bright as they it ſhines, 
When its ſhort glory to the W: it decline 5, 
O. there 's 1, hope of the returning liglit: 
But ail is long oblivion, and eternal night ! 


— 


— . xʒñ—f 


TO THE UNKNOWN AUTHOR OF 


ABSALOM AND ACIITOPHELE, 


THOUGHT, forgive my fin, the boaſled fire 
Of pocts' fouls did long ago expire; 
Of {olly or of made diu accule 
The wretch that thought Einiclf paſſeſt with 
Muſc 3 
Laugh'd at the god within, that did inſpire 
With mare than humun tou hits the tuncful choir; 
Put iure tis more than fancy , or the dream 
Ot rhymers flumbering by tus Mauſ-y) ſtream. 
Some lhiv-licr ſpark of heaven, and more retin'd 
From: carthy droſs, ſiits the great Poct's mind: 
Witneſs theſe mighty and immortal lines, 
Through cach of winch ul” informing genius 
ſhines 2 
Scarce a diviner flame inſpir'd the King, 
Of whom thy Muſe does fo ſubl.mcly ling: 
Not. David's ſelf could in a nobler verſe 
His gloriouſly-offending Son rehearſe ; 
Though in his brealt the Prophet's fury met, 
The Father's fond: ls, and the Poct's wit. 
Here all conſent in wonder and in praiſe, 
And to the ux x N OWN Porz alkars ruiſc: 
Which thou muſt needs accept with equal j y 
As When /Encas heard the wars o roy, 
M'rept up himfelf in du kneſs, and ut cen 
Extuli's with wonter by the I'yrian queen, 
dure thou already art jg ure of fume. 
Nor want't now glitt, exalt thy name: 
nat Father ele woull have icſusd tu on 
So 27Cat a So as godlike Ablaloin? 


EPITHALAMIUM 
vox Toute 
MARRIAGE OF CAPTAIN WILLIAM 
PEDLOE. 
* Pie ego qu! quoncem 8. aciii moduluty 
Arnm vizun: UNC 4640, oy 


!, be, who ſuns al h:imble Oates hefore, 
New ling « Cantaiu and a Mun of Wax. 


Y ODDE=S of Riyrie, that didſt inſpire 
4 11 — Certain vw:ch Poetic D. w3 


- -— „ — - 
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* Drydin pul iſhed it witl:ovut bis nume. 


avꝛena, 


| 
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Adding freſh laurels to that brow 


Where theſe of victory did grow, 

And ſtatelier ornaments may {wiſh now! 
If then art well recovered use 

„he Excormnumicated Fruce * ;*) 

For thut important tragedy 

Would have Lili'd any Muſc but thee 
Hithor with ſpecd, Oh! hither more; 
Pall buikins off and, fince to love 

The ground is koly that you tread in, 
Douce hare- Hot ut the Captain's wedding. 
det where he comes, aud by his ſide 
His charming fair angelic bride :! 

Such, or 1-45 lcly, was the dame 

So much renown'd, Fulvia by name, 
With wim of od Tully did join 

Thea when 11s art did undermine 

Ihe horrid Po; '{h picr of Catitine, 

Oh faircit ny; oh of ell Great Pritain ! 
(Though thee ty cyes | ucver et 691) 
Luſh wt on thy tend lord to tual. 
he fecond ſaviour u our inc 3 
What nobler Captain could have led 
Ther to thy lotig'd- far marriage-hed: 
Lor l. now that thy cil-wring i. 15 
As ſlont a hero ws Achilles; 

And as great thives fu thee has done, 
As Palinerin or th' Kvight of tt un, 
And is himſcil a whele romance ahne. 
Let copſt ous Fiwers ſpcak, and de 
The witucls of his chivalry. 

Yet that 's not all, his very word 

Has flain as many as his werd: 
Though common buliics with their oaths 
Hurt little till they come to biuws, 

Yet all his month-granaducs Kill. 

And ſave the pains of drawing icels 
This hero thy relifiicts charms 

Have won to iy into thy arms: 

For think not any mean delia, 

Or tlie inglurious itch of coin, 

Could ever have his breatt controi'd, 
Or make him be a Zave to gold; 

His love 's es freely given to thee 

1s to the Kuß his loyalty, 

en, ch, receive thy mighty prize 
With open artis and vithing yes, 

Fits that doar lace, Where may be Jen 
its worth and parts that fi:ulle withuu g 
Vat face, that juitly Hyl'd ma; be 
As true a diicovercr as hc. 

"Pluck not he ever Calle W prove, 
His welkinown truth ferurcs l. is love; 
e YOU a luce dive: his caves 


From his DO tut grand wal. irs : 


Let him h. * reſpirs WOW lie, 
From kiudling thu mad rant” 
Z.cal, that is hot as lire, yet dark and bit! u. 
Shcws plainly Where its birti-piace Wo zu; tend, 
I hell, where though dire Games for (er glow, 
Yet tis the ploce of utter darkucls teu, 

But to hi. bed be jure be trug 

| As he w all the world and you, 


8 zcal? 
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He all your plots will elſe betray 

All ye She-Machiavels can lay. 

He all deſigns, you know, has found, 

Though hatch'd in hell or under ground; 

Oſt to the world ſuch ſecrers ſhew 

As ſcarce the plotters themſ-Iv.s knew; 

Yet, if by chance you hap to ſin, 

And Love, while Honour 's napping, ſhould 
creep in, 

Yet be diſcreet, and do not boaſt 

O' the treaſon by the common voſt. 

So ſhalt thou ſtill make him love un; 

All virtve's in diſcretion. 

So thou with him ſhalt ſhine, and be 

As graut a patriot as he; 

And when, as now in Chriſtmas, all 

For a new pack of cards du call, 

Another Popiſt pack comes out 

To pleaſe the cits, and charm the rout : * 

Thou, mighty queen, ſhalt a who!e ſuit command, 

A crown upon thy head, and ſceptre in thy hand! 


— —— 


ON THE MARRIACE OF 
GEORGE PRINCE OF DENMARK, 
AND TUE 


L AD T-ANHS LL 


WAS Love conducted through the Britiſh 
main, 

On a more high deſign the royal Dane, 

Than when of old with an inve'\.ng hand 

His fierce foreſathets came to ſpuil the land: 

And Love has gain'd him by a nobler way, 

A braver conqueſt and a richer prey. 

For battles won, and countries ſav'd renown'd, 
Shaded with Jaurcls, and with honours crowr'd, 
From ficlis with flaughter ftrew'd, the hero canie, 
His arms neglecied, to purſuc his flame. 

Like Mais returning from the noble chace 

Of flying nations though the plains of Thrace, 

When, deck d with trophics and adorn'd with 
ſpoils, 

He meets the goddeſs that rewards his toils! 

But, oh ! what tranſports did his heart invade 

When fiſt he ſaw the lovely, royal maid ! 

Fame, that ſo high did her perſections raiſe, 

Seem'd now detraction, and no longer praiſe ! 

All that could nobizſt minds to love engage, 

Or into ſoftneis melt the ſofdicr's rage, 

All that could ſij read abroad refſiftlets fire, 

And eager wiſhes riſe, and fierce deſire, 

All that was charming, all thut was above 

Ev'n poets fancies, though re hu'd by love, 

All native beauty dreſt by every grace 

Of ſweeteſt youth ſat ſhining in her face! 

Where, where is now the g-ncrous ſury gone, 

That through thick troops urg'd the wing'd war- 
rior on? 

Where now the ſpirit that aw'd the liſted ſicld; 

Created to command, untaught to yield, 


* 
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It yields, it yields, to Anna's gentle ſway, 

And thinks it above triumphs to obey. 

See at thy feet, illuſtrious princeſs, thrown 

All the rich fpoils the mighty hero won ! 

His ſame, his laurels, are thy bcaviies due, 

And all his conqueſts are outdone by you: 

Ah! lovely nymph, accept the noble prize, 

A tribute fit for thoſe victorious eyes! 

Ah! generous maid, paſs not relentleſs by, 

Nor let war's chief by cruel beauty die 

Though unexpericnc'd youth fond ſcruples move, 

And bluſhcs riſe but at che name of love; 

Though over all thy thoughts and every ſenſe 

The guard is plac'd ef virgin innocence»; 

Yet from thy father's generous blood we know 

Reſpe& for valour in thy breaſt does glow ; 

"Tis but agreeing to thy royal birth, 

To ſmile on virtu-. and heroic worth, 

Love, in ſu li noble ſ-efs of honour ſown, 

The chaſteſt virgin n-:d not buſh to own, 

Whom would thy roy:l father ſooner find, 

ln thy lov'd arms to his high lincage joiu'd, 

Than him, whom ſuch exalted virtues crown, 

That he might think them copy'd from his 
own ? 

Who to the field equal deſires did bring, 

Love to his brother, ſervice to his king. 

Who Denmark's crown, and the anointed head, 

Reſcued at once, and back in triumph led, 

Forcing his paſſage through the flaughter'd 

| Swede. | 

Such virtue him to thy great ſire commends, 

The beſt of princes, ſubjects, brothers, friends! 

The pcople's wonder, and the court's delight, 

Lovely in prace, as dreadful in the fight ! 

What can ſuch charms reſiſt ? The royal maid, 

Loth to deny, is yet to grant aſraid; 

But love, ſtill growing as her fears decay, 

Conſents art laſt, and gives her heart away. 

Now with loud triumphs are the nuptials 

crown'd, | 

And with lad ſhonts the ſtreets and palace ſound ! 

Iiluftrious pair! ſee what a general joy 

Docs the whole land's united voice employ ! 

From you they omens take of happier years. 

Recall loſt hopes, and baniſh all their fears? 

Let boding planers threaten from above, 

And ſ\:llen Saturn join with angry Jove : 

Your more auſpicious flames, that here unite, 

Vanquiſh the malice of their mingled light: 

Heaven of its bounties now ſhall laviſh grow, 

And in full tides unenvy'd blefiings flow 

The ſhaken throne more ſurcly fix'd ſhall ſtand, 

und cur. rchellion fiy the happy land! 

At your b}:{t union civil diſcords ceaſe, 

Confuſion turns to order, rage to peace ! 

So, when at fix{t in Chaos and old Night 

Hot things with cold, and moiſt with dry did 
liglit, 

Love did the warring ſeeds to union bring, 

And over all thirgs ſtretch'd his peaceful wings 

The jarring elements no longer ſtrove, 

And a world ſtarted forth, the beautcuus work of 
Love! | 
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DUKtE?S 


ON THE DEATH OF 


XING CHARLES THE £ECOND, 


AND THE INAUGURATION OF 


KING JAMES THE $SLCOND. 


F the indulgent Muſe (the only cure 
For all the ills afflicted minds endure, 
That ſweetens ſorrow, and makes ſadneſe pleaſe, 
And heals the heart by telling its diſ-aſe) 
Vouchſafe her aid, we allo will preſume 
With humble verſe t approach the ſacred tomb ; 
There flowing ſtreams of pious tears will ſhed, 
Sweet incenſe burn, freſh flowers and oduur> 
ſpread, 

Our laſt ſad offerings to the royal dead! 

Dead is the king, who all our lives did bleſs 
Our ſtrength in war, and our delight in peace | 
Was ever prince hke him to mortals given | 
So much the joy of earth, and care of heaven? 
Under the preſſure of unc qual fate, 

Of fo crec a mind and ſoul fo great ! 

So full of m-: kntfs and fo void of pride, 

When borne al-ft by Fotrtunc's higheſt tide ! 

His kindiy beams on the ungrateſul ſoil 

Of this reb-liious, ſt ubborn, murmuring iſle 

Hatch'd plenty; caſe and riches did beſtow, 

And made the land with milk and hency floww ! 

Lefs bleſt was Rome when mild Auguſtus fw id, 

And the glad word for love, not fear, obe: d. 

Mercy, like heaven's, his chief preregative 

His joy to fave, 2 t forgiv: 

Who lives, but ſclt his infiunce, and did Hare 

His boundief- gjoednch ud poternat care ! 

And, whilſt with all th endearns orts ne ur 

On every ſubject's heart to ſcal u ove, 

What breaſt ſo hard, what heart © numan ru, 

Bat, ſoftening, did the kind impreihen tae 7 

Bclov'd and loving! with ſnc'; virtues grac'd, 

As might on commen head: © crown leg plac'd! 

How ſkil}'d in all the myicric of Nats ! 

How fitting to {uſtain au empii -'s weight! 

How quick to know ! ho” rd te adviſe ! 

How time !y to prevent! how more than ſenates 
Wild! 

His word how cha- ing aTib'e, and for r! 

How juit his cenſure | au how tharp Fi- wit! 

How did his charming cn. verſation pleaſe 

The bleſi at- s dure oz his hours of cnſe; 

When grociur fy l & (ya to coteſcend, 

Pleas'd to ct a {.6ject to a friend! 

To th2 v., low huw caly of pccels ! 

Willing to hear, and longing to regreſs! 

His mercy knew no hour's cf time or place, 

His reign was one continued act of gruce ! 

Good "Vitvs could, but Cherie could never ſay, 

Of all hs rival Be * Fi Jo a uy - 

Ezccileur prince O once our joy and care, 

Now our etcrnul grief and don dofpaty ! 

O father! or if avyh than father 's mi re. 

Row full thy children their fad laſs Grplore ? 


Hv gricve cnovyhs when anxious thovghts rica)! 
val * ? "Fa x 5 4 > 
The rweurttul fiery of the irfevercivu's fall ? 


| 
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Oh! who that ſcene of ſorrow can diſplay; 

Ven, waiting death, the ſearleſs monarch lay! 

Tho? great tic pain and anguiſh that he bore, 

Lis friends ard fulnedt “ grief abr 3} him more! 

v. U: ver that, ar canirg iate, be bears; 

Br+ ſinus and faints , 1. a brother's te ars! 

The wighty grief, twat firclPd his royal breaft, 

Scarce reach'a uy thougi.t, can't be by words 
exprelt ! 

Gri.f\ for :imſelf ! for grief for Charles is vain, 

Who now begins a new. ttiumphaut reign, 

Welcom'd by all kind ſpirits and {..;:t- above, 

Who {ce themlelves in him, and their own likeneſs 
love ! 

What godlike virtues muſt that prince adorn, 

Who can ſo pleaſe, while ſuch a prince we 
mourn ! | 

Who elſe, but that great He, who now commands 

Th” united nation's voice, and hearts, and hands, 

Could fo the love of a whole people gain, 

Aſter fo excellent a monarch's reign ! 

Mean Virtues after Tyrants may ſucceed 

And pleaſe ; but aſter Charles a James we need! 

This, this is he, by whoſe high ations grac'd 

The preſent age contends with all the paſt : 

Him heaven a pattern did for heroes form, 

Slow to adviſe, but eager to perform: 

In council calm, ficrce as a florm in fight! 

Danger his Curt, and labour his delight. 

To him the fit au ramp, the ſea and field, 

Do equal harveſts of bright glory yield! 

W 1:9 can forget, of royal blood how free, 

He id aſſert the empire of the ſea ? 

The Eclgian flect endezvrur'd, but in vain, 

The tem peſt of f. fury to ſuſtain ; 

Sh 4tter'd and torn he ſore his flag they fly 

Like doves, that the exalted eagle ſpy 

Tteady to ſoup and ſ:ize them from on high. 

i1-, Neptune- like (when from his watery bed 

rene aud calm he lifts his awful head, 

Auch frniles, and to his chariot gives the rein), 

Ia triuiapn rides oer the afferted main! 

4cjoicing crowds attend him on the ſtrand, 

nd as tue Ca, and numerons as the fand ; 

So j'y the many :; but the wiſer few 

The godlike prince with ſilent wonder view: 

A jo te» great tu be by voice expreſt, 

Shins in each yo, and beats in every breaſt : 

ihey ſow him deilin d for ſome greater day, 

And in his looks rhe o:acns read of his imperiat 
Iway! 

Nar do his civil virtues 1:fs appear, 

To perfect the iutrious character; 

Po merit juſt, to nech virtue kind, 

us to his word“, and faithful to his ſriend ! 

hat 's wall ref, as firmly he purſues ; 

'in his choice, as careful how ro chuſc! 

Fononr was born, not planted in his heart; 

And virtue came hy nature, not by art. 

Albiou ! forget thy frrows, aud adore 

That prince, who al the bleſſings docs reſtore, 

{hat Charles, tac lint, made thee enjoy be- 
tore ! 


| is done; with t wrets crowen'd, 1 ſee her ii, 


Au! tus arc wip'] for ever from her eyes! 
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LEE's 
LUCIUS JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


TO N. 


ONG has the tribe of poets on the ſtage 
Groan'd under perſecuting critics* rage, 

But with the ſound of railing and of rhyme, 
Like becs united by the tinkling chime, | 

The little ſtinging inſets ſwarm the more, 

Their buzzing greater than it was before. 

But, oh! ye leading voters of the Pit, 

That infe& others with your too much wit, 

That well-affeted members do ſeduce, 

And with your malice poiſon half the houſc ; 

Know, your ill-manag'd arbitrary ſway 

Shall be no more endut'd, but end- this day. 

Rulers of abler conduct we will chuſe, 

And more indulgent to a trembling Muſe ; 


Women ſhall rule the Boxes and the Pit, 

Give laws to Love, and influence to Wit. 

Find me one man of ſcnſe in all your roll, 
Whom ſome one woman has not made a fool. 
Ev'n buſincſs, that intolerable load 

Under which man does groan, and yet is proud, 
Much better they could manage would they plcaſe; 
*Tis not their want of wit, but love of caſe. 
For, ſpice of art, more wit in them appears, 
Though we boaſt ours, and they diſiemble theirs; 
Wit once was ours, and ſhot up for a while, 
Set ſhallow in a hot and barren ſoil ; 

But when tranſplanted to a richer ground, 
Has in their Eden its perfection found. 

And 'tis but juſt they ſhould our wit invade, 
Whilſt we ſet up their painting patching trade; 
As for our courage, to our ſhame 'tis known, 
As they can raiſe it, they can pull it down. 

At their own weapons they our bullies awc, 
Faith! let them make an anti-ſalick law; 
Preſcribe to all Mankind, 2s well as Plays, 
And wear the breeches, as they wear the bays. 


— 


Women, for ends of government more fit, : 


— — — 
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10 THE OF ENGLAND. 


PEOPLE 


f DETE STATION OF CIVIL WAR. 


FROM HORACE, EPOD. vii. 


II! whither do ye ruſh, and thus prepare 
To rouze again the fleeing: * war? 
Has then ſo little Eugliſa blood been ſpilt 
On ſca and land w: h caual guilt ? 

Not that again we might: Our arms. advance, 
To check the inſolen t pri ide ef Trance ; 
Not that once more we might in fetters bring 

An humble cæptive Gallic kin: E 
But, to the with of the intfultinag Gaul, 
That we by our own hands ſ:ovid fall. 
Nor wolves nor lions bear fo ſterce a mind; 


They hurt uct their own ſavoge kind: 
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Is it blind rage, or zeal, more blind and ſtrong, 
Or guilt, yet Aronger, drives you on? 

Anſwer : but none can anſwer; mute and pale 
They ſtand ; guilt does o'er words prevail: 

Tis ſo: heaven's juſtice threatens us from high ; 
And a king's dcath from earth does cry ; 

F'er fince the martyr's innoceut blood was ſhed, 

Upon cur fathers, and on ours, and on our chil- 

drens head. 


— — — — 


TO ME CREECH; 


ON HIS TRANSLATION OF IUCECTIUS. 


HAT to begin would have been madneſs 
thought, 
Exceeds our praiſe when to pert - -Qion brought ; 
Who could belicve Lucr: tius' lofty g 
Could have been reach'd by any modern tongue? 
Of all the ſuitors to immortal la me, 
That by tranſlations firove to raiſe a name, 
This was the teſt, this the Ulyſſes“ bow, 
Too tough by ary to be bent but you. 
Carus kimfcif of the hard taſk complains, 
To ſetter Gre: tan thoughts in Poman chaine; 
Much harder —_—_ in an uvicarned tongue 
To hold in bonds, fo caty yet ſo trong, 
The Greck ph: tofopl: y an Latin ſong. 
If then he hoaſta that ud his ſacred head 
Freſh garlands grow, "== branching laurels 
lptead, 
Such as not ali the mivhty Nine before 
E'cr gave, or any of their darlings wore; 
What laurels ſhould be thine, what crovens thy 
due, 
What garlands, mighty Poct, ſhould be grac'd by 
Gu! 
Though cep, though wondrous deep, his ſcuſe 
dees flow, 
Thy ſhining $ yle does all its riches ſhow ; 
do clear the {trcam, that through it we df: ry 
All the bright genis chat at the bottom lic; 
Here you the troubl- rs ef our peace 1cmoves 
14 noble fear, and more igneble love: 
Here we are taught how ſirſi our race began. 
And! oY what ſ: a bbs our lat! N climb'd to man; 
To man as now he is— with knowicdye Hd, 
In arts of } acc: nd wa r, in nunc dic 331 'd, 
qual before to follow grazer- of rhe fit; 
Nature's firſt ſtate, ich, well trantpes'd anc 
own'd 
(For owners in all ages have been ſovnd), 2 
modern wit fo much reudwnu'd, 
Wen tles we read, we hu to be nu mere 
Tian what was lung a thleuiand! Fears: N 
thou only fir this nohle tale Mere 
o name th y age to à juũ ſore of wit, 
By ſnowing how the earned Romans writ, 
o teach fat heavy clowns to know their trade, 
nd not turn Wits, Who were lor por ters: made; 
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But quit ſalſe claims to the poetic rage, 

For ſquibs and crackcrs, and a Smithfield ſtage. 
Had Frovidencc e er meant that, in deſpight 
Of art and nature, ſuch dull clods ſhould write, 
Bavius and Mavius had been ſav'd by Fate 
For Settle and fur Shadwell to tranſlate, 

As it ſo many ages has for thee 

Preſerv'd the mighty work that new we ſce. 


VIRGIL's FIFTH ECLOGUE. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


AT pfs and Menalcas, treo very expert ſo:pherds ct a 
ſong, begin one by conſent to the memory of Dapbnis, 
awhn is ſuppoſed by the beſt critics to repreſent Julius 
Caſer. Mapſus laments bis deoth : Acnclcas pro- 
claims his divinity. The whole Eclogue conſiſting of 
an Elegy, and an Apotheofes. 


MENALCAS. 
1 ſince chance docs us together bring, 
And you ſo well can pipe, and I can ſing, 
Why ſit we not beneath this ſecret ſhade, 
By elms and hazcls mingling branches made: 


MOPS'JS, 
Your age commands reſpect; and I obey. 
Whether you in this lonely copſe will ſtay, 
Where weſtern winds the bending branches ſhake, 
Aud in their play the ſhades uncertain make: 
Or whether to that ſilent cave you ga, 
The better choice! ſee how the wild vines grow 
Luxuriant round, and ice how wide they ſpread, 
And in the cave their purple cluſters ſhed ! 


MENALCAS. 
Amyn:as only dates contend with you. 


MOPSUS, 
Why not as well contend with Phebus too? 


MENALCAS., 
Begin, begin; whether the mournſul flame 
Of dying Phillis, whether Alcou's fame, 
Or Codrus' brawls, thy willing Muſe provoke; 
Begin; young 1 ityrus will tend the flock, 


Morsus. 
Yes, I'll begin, and the ſad ſong repeat, 
That on the becch's bark I lately writ, 
And ſet ta iweuteſt notes; yes, I'll begin, 
And aſter that, bid you, Amyntas, ſiug. 


MUENALCAS. 

As much as the moſt hwmbl- ſhrub that grows, 

Yields to the beautcous bluſhes of the relc, 

Or b ending oficrs to the olive tree ; 

So much, I judge, Amyntas yields to thee, 

, MO SUS, 

Shepherd, to this difcourſe here put an end, 

Ihis is the cave; fit, and my verſe attend. 
MOPSU Ss 

When the (4d fate of Di nt reach! their cars, 

The pitying rympias diſſolv'd in pious tears. 


th 


—_—— 
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Witneſs, ao v0 wy far ye heard their cries; 

Witneſs, ye floods, ſwoln with their weeping eyes, 

The mournful mother (on his body aſt) 1 

The ſad remains of her cold ſon embrac'd, 

And of th' unequal tyranny they us'd, 

The crac} gods and crucl ſtars accus'd. 

nen did no ſwain mind how his flock did thrive, 

Nor thirty herds to the cold river drive; 

The gencrous herſe turn'd from freſh ſtreams his 
head, 

And on the ſwercteſt graſs refus'd to ſeed. 

Daphais, thy death ev*n ſierceſt lions mourn'd, 

And hills and woods their cries and groans returu'd. 

Daplmis Armenian tigers' fiercencſs broke, 

And brought them willing to the ſacred yoke ; 

Daphais to Bacchus' worſhip did ordain 

The revels of his conſecrated train; 

The reeling prieſts with vines and ivy crown'd, 

And their long ſpears with cluſter'd brauckes 
bound. 

As vincs the eim. as grapes the vine adorn, 

As bulls the herd, as fields the ripen'd corn; 

Such grace, ſuch ornament. wert thou to all 

That glory d to be thine :; ſince thy ſad {all 

No more Apollo his glad preſcnce yields, 

And Palcs' ſelf forſakes her hated fields. 

Oſt where the fineſt barley we did ſow, 

Barren wild oats and hurtful darnel grow; 

And where ſoft violets did the vales adorn, 

The tiwuftle riſes, and the prickly thorn. 

Come, ſhephe ras, ſtrow with flowers the hallow'd 
ground, 


The ſacred fountains with thick boughs ſurronnd ; 


Duphnis theſe rites requires: to Daphnis* praiſe, 
Shepherds, a tomb with this inſcription raiſe— 
Here fam'd from carth to heaven | Daphnis lie; 
« Fair was the flack 1 fed, but much more fair 
was I,” 
undes. 
Such, divine Poet, to my ravith' q ears 
Are the ſweet numbers of thy incurnſal verſe, 
As to tir d ſwains ſoſt Dumbers ou the graſs ; 
As freſheſt ſprings that through green meadows 
aſs, + 
To one that 's parch'd with tllirſt and ſummer's 
heat. 
In thee thy maſter does his equal mect : 
Whether your voice you try, or tune your reed, 
Bleſt ſwain, *tis you alone can him ſuccecd ! 
Vet, as I can, 1 in return will fing : 
[ tuo thy Daphnis to the Nars will bring, 
to thy Daphais to the Hats, with you, 
Will raiſe, for Daphnis lov'd Menalcas tuo. 


MOPSU3. 

Is there a thing that 1 could more d: fire ? 

For neither can there be a ſuhject Lighecr, 

Nor, if the praiſe uf Stimichon be trug, 

Can it be better ſung than "ris by you. 

MENALCAS. 

Dapinis now, wondering at the glorinus ſa www, 

Plirouyh loaven's br:ght pavement does tr. un 
1-Mant go, * 

A ſecs the moving ©ouds, and the fiz d {rs | 
below: } 
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mung new joys make glad the woods, the 
ains, 

Pan mite Dryads, and the cheatſul ſwains: 

The wolf no ambuſh tor the fuck docs lay, 

No cheating nets the rarmleſs deer betray, } 

Daphuis a general peace commands. and Nature \ | 
docs obey. 

Hark ! the glad mountains raiſ: to heaven their | 
voice ! 

Hark! the hard rocks in myſtic tuncs rejoice ! 

Hark! through the thickets wendrous ſungs re- 
ſound, x f 

A God! A God ! Menalcas, he is crown'd ! 

O be propitious ! O be good to thine ' 

See! here four hallow'd altars we deſign, 

To Daphnis two, to Phebus two we raiſe, 

To pay the yearly tribute of our praiſe: 

Sacred to thee, they each returning year 

Two bowls of milk and two of oil ſhall bear: 

Feaſts 1 ll ordain, and to thy deathleſs praiſe 

Thy votaries' exalted thoughts to raiſe, 

Rich Chian wines ſhall in full goblets flow, 

And give a taſte of Nectar here below. 

Damztas ſhall with Lictian Ægon join, 

To celebrate with ſong» the rites divine. 

Alphifibæus with a reeling gait 

Shall the wild Satyrs' dancing imitate. 

When to the nymphs we vows and offcrings 

* 

n rites our fields ſurvey, 

Theſe honours ever ſhall be thine : the boar 

Shall in the fields and hills delight no more ; 

No more in ſtreams the fiſh, in flowers the bee, 

Ere, Daphnis, we ſorget our ſongs to thee : q 

Offerings to thee the ſhepherds every year 

Shall, as to Bacchus and to Ceres, bear: 

To thee, as to thoſe Gods, ſhall vows be made, 

And vengeance wait on thoſe by whom they are 
not paid, 

MOPSUS. 


What preſent worth thy verſe can Mopſus find ? 

Not the ſoft whiſpers of the Southern wind c 

So much delight my ear, or charm my mind; 

Not ſounding ſhores beat by the murmuring 
tide, 

Nor rivers that through ſtoyyg vallies glide. 


MENALCAE. 


Firſt you this pipe ſhall take; and 'tis the ſame 

That play'd poor Corydon's * unhappy flame: 

The ſame that taught me Melibœus' + ſacep. 
MOPSUS. 


You then ſhall for my ſake this ſheephook keep, 
Adorn'd with braſs, which 1 have oft deny'd 
To young Antigencs in his beauty's pride: 

And who could think he then in vain could ſue ? 
Yet him I would deny, and frc:!y give it you. 


—ẽ— 


* Virg. Ecl. ii. 
+ Ecl. iii. 


POEM $ 
TO MR. WALLER, 


Vr 


THE COPY OF VERSES MADE BY HIMSELF 
ON THE LAST COPY IN HIS Book *. 


\ HEN ſhame, for ail my fooliſh youth 4 


writ, 


Advis'd *twas time the rhyming trade to quit, 


runs to grow wiſe, and be no more a wit— 


e not le fire, that unimates thy age, 
Jug more irflant'd me with poctic rage. 
Kings, heroes, nymphs, the brave, the fair, the 


young, 
Have been the theme of thy immortal ſong : 
A noblet argument at laſt thy Muſe, 
Two things Divine, I bee and Herſclf, does chuſe. 
Age, whoſe dul! weight makes vulgar ſpirits bend, 
Gives wings to thine, aud bids it upward tend: 
No more confin'd, above the ſtarry ſkies, 
Out from the body's broken cage it flics. 
But, oh! vouchſafe, not wholly to retire, 
To join with and compleat th* ctherial choir! 
Still here remain; ill ou the threſhold ſtand ; 
Still at this diſtance view the promis d land; 
Though thou may'ſt ſcem, ſo heavenly is thy ſenſe, 
Not going thither, but new come from thence. 


—— — — — __— 
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I. 
FTER thc fierceſt pangs of hot deſire, 
Eetween Pauthra's riſing breaſts 
His bending brexſt Philander reſts ; 
Though var quiſh'd, yet unknowing to retire 2 
(It hugs the charmer, and aſham'd to yield, 
ilongh ke hos loſt the day, yct keeps the field. 
If. 


When, with a ſigh, the fair Panthea ſaid, 
What pity tis, yg-gods, that all 
The nobleſt warriors ſooneſt fall! 

Then wich a kiſs the gently rear'd his head 

Arm'd him again to fight, for noble ſhe 

Mere lov'd the combat than the victory. 

nt. 

But, more enrag'd ſor being beat before, 
With all his ſtrength he does prepare 
More fiercely to renew the war; 

Nor ccas'd he till the noble prize he bore : 

Ev'n her ſuch wondrous courage did ſurprize ; 


She hugs the dart that wounded her, and dies. 
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1 3 ſhaces, and ſolitary 
Fanu'd _ the ſighs of unſucceſsful loves, 


— 
— — 


Se Waller' Poems. 


c 
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DUKLE'S POEM $& 


Wild with deſpair. young Thyrſis trays, 
Thinks over all Amyra's heavenly charms, 
Thinks he now ſees her in another's arms; 

Then at ſome willow's root himſclf he lays, 
The lovelieſt, moſt unhappy ſwain ; 

And thns to the wild woods he does complain: 
II. 

How art thou chang'd, O Thyrſis, ſince the time 

When thou could'ſt love and hope without a crime; 

When Nature's pride and Earth's delight, 
As through her ſhady evening grove ſhe paſt, 
And a new day did al! around her cait, 

Could ſee, nor be offended at the ſight, 

The melting, ſighing, wiſting ſwain, 

That now mult never hope to wiſh again! 
II.. 

Riches and titles! why ſhould they prevail, 

Where duty, love, and aGoration, fail“ 

Lovely Amyra, ſhouid!? thou prize 
Ihe empty noiſe that a {inc title makes; 

Or the vile traſh that with the vu!.;ar takes, 

Beſore a heart that bleeds tor thee, aud dics ? 
T!okind! but pity the poor ſwan 
Your rigour kills, nor triumph o'er the ſlain. 


& . 


EE what a conqueſt love hae made! 
Beneath the myrtic's amorous ſhade 
The charming fair Corinna lies 
All melting in deſire, 
Quenching in tears thoſ. Sewing eyes 
That ſet thc world on fire ! 
II. 
What cannot tears and beauty do ? 
Ihe youth by chance flood by, and know 
For whom thoſe cry tal Arcam did flow; 
And though he ne'er before 
To her eyes brighteſt rays did how, 
Werps too, aud docs adore. 
111. 
So when the heavens ſerene and clear, 
Gilded with gaudy light apprar 
Each craggy rock, aud cver; done, 
Their native rigour keep ; 
But when in rain the clouds fall Gown, 


The hardeſt marble weeps. 


TO MR. HENRY DICKINSON, 


ON HIS TRANSLATION OF 
e SIMON'S CRITICAL HISTORY or THE 
OLD TEETAMENT.* 
* HAT ſenfeleis loads have over-charg'd the 
ö pres, 


Oi French impertinence, in Engliſh drefs ! 
Vor. III. 


——_— 
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How many dull tranſlators every day 

Bring new ſupplics of novel, farce, or play! 

Like damn'd French penſioners, with forcign aid 

Their native land with nonſenſe to invade, 

Till we're o'cr-run more with the wit of France, 

Her nauſcons wit, than with her Proteſtants. 

But, Sir, this noble piece obligeth more 

Thau all their traſh hath plagu'd the town before : 

With various — knowledge, ſtrength ef 
thou 

Order and nt, and ſold judgement fraught ; 

No leſs a piece than this could make amends 

For all the trumpery France amongſt us ſends, ' 

Nor Ict ill-grounded ſuperſtitious fear 

Fright any but the fools from reading here. 

Ihe ſacred oracles may well endure 

Th exaQtcht ſcarch, of their own truth ſecure ; 

Though at this picce ſome noi!y zealots bawl, 

Aud to their aid a numerous faction call C 

With firetch*d-out arms, as if the ark could fall; 

Vet witer heads will think fo firm it ſtat ds, 

That, were it ſheok, 'twould need no mortal 

hands. 


— — —— D:: 


TO MR DRY DE N, 


ON is 
„% TROILUS AND CRESSIPA,” 1679. 


ND will eur Maſter Poet then admit 
A young, begiuner in the trade of wit, 
Yo bring a plain aud ruſtic Muir, ro wait 
On his in all ber glorious pump and ſtate ? 
Een an unknown, unhcard-of, private name, 
Add any Juttre to fo bright a fame ? 
No! ſource plancts to the fun may give 


| That hght which they themſelves irom him de- 


rive. 

Nor cauld my fickly fancy entertain 
A thought fo foulifh, or a pride fo vain, 
Bur, as when kings through crowd) in triumphs go, 
The meaneſt wrotch that gazes at the frow, 
11cugh to that pownp ls voice can add no mores 

hau when we urup- wto the occan pour, 
i leave lis tongue in praiſes to employ 
(Tn' accepted language of officious joy): 
50 1 in loud applauſes may reveal 

To you. great King of Verſe, my loyal zeal, 
May ili with wat malellie grace and mien 
Your Muiz diſt. ys heric!t in every ſceue; 
In what rich robes the has fair Creſlid dreſt, 
And with what gentle fires inflam'd her breaft. 
How when ti! fading eyes her aid LNY or'd, 
She all their ſpariling luſtre has reitor 'd, 

Added more charms, freſh Leauties un them ſhed, 
And to ncw youth recali'd the lovely maid, 
How nobly ſhe the royal brothers draus; 
How great their quarrel, aud how great their 

cauſe ! 


How juitly rais'd ! and by what t degrees, 


In a ſweet cali docs the rough tem; nll cate! 
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Envy not now © the God- like Roman's rage; 
Hector and Troilus, dariings of our age, 
Shall hand in hand with Brutus tread the ſtage. 

Shakeſpeare, tis true, this tale of Troy firſt 

told, 
Bur, as with Ennins Virgil did of old, 
You ſound it dirt, but you have made it 
A dark and nndigeſted heap it lay, 
Like Chaos ere the dawn of infant day. 
But you did firſt the chearful light diſplay. 
Confus's it was as Epicurus' world 
Of Atoms, by blind Chance together hurl'd, 
But you have made ſuch order through it ſhine 
As loudly ſpeaks the workmanſhip divine. 

Boaſt then, O Troy ! and triumph in thy flames, 
That make thee ſung by three ſuch mighty names. 
Had Ilium ſtood, Homer had nc'er been read, 
Nor the ſwcet Mantuan ſwan his wings dilplay'd, 
Nor thou, the third, but equal in renown, 

Thy matchle!s {kill in this great ſubject ſhown. 
Nut Priam's ſelf, nor all the Trojan ſtate, 

Was worth the ſaving at ſo dear a rate. 

But they now fjouriſh, by you mighty three, 
In verſe more laſting than tlie ir Walle could be: 
Which never, never ſhall like them decay, 
Bring built by hands divine as well as they 
Never till, our great Charles being ſung by you, 


Old Troy ſail grow Ii faritous than the New. 


— RG ATW. 


PARIS TO HELEN. 
TRANSLATED TROM OVID'S EPISTLES. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Paris, having ſailed to Sparta for the obtaining of 
Helen, whom Fenus had promiſed Lim as the re- 
word of bis atjudging the Prize of Beauty to ber, 
was nobly there entertained by Mels, Helen's 
b:fband ; but he, bring called awway to Ci Ae, io take 
Pallaſin of aebat wwas tet bim by bis grand father 
At cus, commends his gurft to the cave of bis i. 
Tn bis abſence Paris courts ber, and ⁊orites to ber 
the fullowcing epiſli. 


At kealch, fair nymph, thy Paris ſends to 
tace, 

"Though yen, and only you, can give it me. 

Shall | then {pak ? or is it needh fs grown 

To tell a paſſion that itſelf has ſhown ? 

Does not my love itfcli too open lay, 

And all | think ia all 1 do betray ? 

If not, oh! may it flill in ſecret he, 

Till Time with our kind withes il comply; 

Ji all our j. may to us come ſincære, 

Meir lofe their price by the alay of i ar! 

In vain 1 itcit ; who cen that Ste conceal, 

Which docs irlelf by its an tight reveal ? 

Eut, if vou neous wouli hear my iromning tongue 

Speak what my actions have declar | 13 long, 

I love ; viu e there the word that does impart | 

Tuc cructt ne age from wy blecding l. cart: 


* 


POEM 8. 


Forgive me, Madam, that I thus confeſs 
To yon, my fair phyſician, my diſeaſe, - 
And with ſuch lone this ſuppliant paper grace 
As beit become the beauties of that face, 
May that ſmooth brow no augry wrinkle wear, 
But be your looks as kind as they are fair. 
Some plcaſure tis to think theſe lines ſhall find 
An centertairment at your hands fo kind. 
For this creatcs a hope, that | tuo may, 
Receiv'd by you, as happy be as they. 
Ah! may that hope be true! nor I complain 
That Venus promis'd you to me in vain : 
For know, leſt you through ignorance offend 
The gods, tis heaven that me does hither leud. 
None of the meancft of the powers divine, 
hat firſt inſpir'd, ſtill favours my deſign, 
Great is the prize Iſcck, I muſt confeſs, 
But neither is my duc or merit leſs: 
Venus has promis'd ſhe would you aſſign, 
Fair as herfclf, to be for cver mine. 
Guided by her, my Troy 1 leſt for the, 
Nor ſcar d the dangirs uf the faithleſs ſea. 
She, with a kind and an auſpicious gale, 
Drove the good ſhip, and ftretch'd out every fail ; 
For ſhe, who ſprung out of the teeming deep, 
Still o'er the main docs her wide empire keep. 
Still naay ſhe keep it! and as ſhe with eaſe 
Allays the wrath of the moſt angry ſcas, 
So may ſhe give my ſtormy mind ſome reſt, 
And calm the raging tempeſt of my breaſt, 
And bring home all my ſighs and all my vows 
To tkeir wiſh'd harbour and deſit d repoſe ! 

Hither =y flames I brought, not found them 

ere; 

I my whole courſe by their kind light did ſteer ; 
For [| by no miſtake or ſtorm was toſt 
Againſt my will upon this happy coaſt. 
Nor as a mcerchant.did I plow the main 
To venture life, like ſordid fools, for gain. 
No; may the gods preſerve my preſent ſtore, 
And only give me you to make it more ! 
Nor to admire the place came I ſo far ; 
[| have towns richer than your cities are. 
'T'is you l feck, to nie from Venus due; 
Yeu were my wiih, beſore your charms I knew. 
Bright images of you my mind did draw, 
Long ere my eyes the lovely object ſaw. 
Nor wonder that, with the ſwilt-winged dart, 
At ſuch a diſtance you could wound my heart x 
So Fate ordain'd; ank left you fight with Fate, 
Hear and believe the truth 1 ſhall relate. 

Now in my mother's womb ſhut up 1 lay, 
Her fat} burthen Jonging for the day, 
When ſhe in a myſterious dream was :old, 
Her tec ming womb a burning torch did hold? 
Frighted the rites, and her vitign ſhe 
To Priam telis, and to his prophets he; 
They ſing tha I all Troy ſhon-d [or on fire: 
But fure Fate meant the fumes of my deſire. 
For fear of $ttis, amobvg the fai capus'd, = 
My native greatocks every thing diſclos'd. 
Beauty, and ttrevpti, and coumeyr, joiu'd in one, 
Through all diſguiſe, ſpoke me à monarchi's on. 
A place there is in Ida's thickeſt grove, 
With vas and fir-trees faded all above, 


| 


Dung i”s 


The erafs here grow: untoncli'd by heating flocks, 

Or mountain goat, or the Iahorious cx, 

From hence "Trey's towers, magnihicence, aud 
pride, | 

Leaning avainſt an aged oak, I ſpy'd. 

Wen ſtiaight me thou,zhit I heard the trembling 
ground 

With the ſtrauga noiſe of trampling ſect teſound. 

In the fame inſtant Jove's gteat mn None, 

On all his wings Lorne through the yielding air, 

Lighting before my wonderieg cyes did ſtand, 

His golden rod ſſieme in his fared hand ; 

Wich him thre: charming gold Nos there came, 

Juno, and Pallas. and the Cyprian dame. 

With an unuſual fear I ſtood amaz'd, 

Till thus the god my ſiuking courage raid; 

« Fear not; thou art Jove's ſubſtitute below, 

« The prize of heavenly beauty to beſtow ; 


| 


* Contending godd: fi-« appcal to you, | 

* Decide tlicir ſtrife.” He ſpake, and up he 
flew. 

Then, bolder grown, 1 throw my ſears away, 


And every one with curious eyes ſurvey : | 

Each of them merited the victory, 

And I their doubtful judge wa griev'd to ſee, | 

That one muſt have it, when deſerv'd by three. 

But yet that one there was which molt prevail'd, 

And with more powerful charms my heart aſ- 
fail'd : 

Ah! would you know who thus my breaſt could 
move 

Who could it be but the fair Queen of Love ? 

With mighty bribes they all for conqueſt {trive, 

Juno will empires, Palias valour give, 

Whilſt 1 ſtand doubting which I ſhould prefer, 

Empare's ſoft caſe, or glorious toils of War; 

But Venus gently ſmil'd, and thus ſhe ſpake : 


L 


They 're dangerous gifts; O do not, do not 
take 

« Fl make thee Love's immortal pleaſures 
« know, 


« And joys that in full tidcs for ever flow, 

For, if you judge the conqueſt to be mine, 

* Fair Leda's fairer daughter ſhall be thine.” 

She ſpake ; and | gave her the conqueſt due, 

Eoth to her beauty, and her gift of you. 
Meanwhile (my angry ſtars mers gentle grown) 

I am acknowletg'd roy:! Priam's ſon. | 

All the glad court, all roy does celebrate, 

Wich a new feſtival, my change of fate. 

And as 1 now languiſh and die for thee, 

So did the beautics of all Trov for me. 

You o'er a heart with ſovereign power do reign; 

Ir which a thoufand virgins figh's in vein 2 | 

Nor did queens only fly to wy embrace. 

Put nymphs of form divine, and heavenly race. 

I all their loves with cold diſdain repreit, | 

Since hopes of you firſt fr'd my longing breaſt. | 

Your charming furm all day my fan-y drew, 

And when nigl.t come, my dreams were all of | 

you. 

What plcaſures then mil Topo pouricl impart, 

Whoſe ſhadon.s oviy fo tirpriz'd my heart ! 

And ch! how did ! bury amprozetuog wigher, 

at was i ſcercl. 4 by fo rc A fire! 


— — OO GY om 
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For new no longer could my hopes refrain 

From ching. their wiſh'd object through the 
main. 

fell the Hately pine, and cvery tree 

hat beſt was lit to cut the vi ling ſea, 

Fetci.'d from Cargarian hills, tall airs 1 cleave, 

And Ida n:kcd to the wiads | leave, 

Stiff ouks 1 Lend, and ſolid jlanks 1 form, 

And every ſhip with well knit ribs 1 arm. 

To the tall maſt I fails and {trcamracrs join, 

And the gay poops with painted gods do ſhine, 

But on my ip docs only Vegus ſtand 

With little Cupid ſmiling in her hand, 0 

Guide of the way ſhe did heoriclf , command. 

My flcet thus rigg'd, and ail my thoughts on 
thee, 

I long to plow the vaſt Mb an ſea; 

My onxious parents my deſires withſtand, 

And both with pious tzars my ſtay command, 

Cal.nfra too, with looſe diſnevel'd hair, 

Juſt as our haſty ſtips to gil prepare, 

Full of provh-tic fury crics alond, 

« O whither ters my brother through the flood? 

4 Little, ak! little doſt thou know or hecd 

« To what a ra, ing fire theſe waters lead!“ 

True were her fcars, and in ray breaft 1 fecl 

The ſcorching ſlames her fury cid faretel. 

Yet out I ſail, and, fuvonr'd by the wind. 

On your bleſt ſhore my wiſuꝰ d- or haven ſind 

Your huſband then, ſo heaven, kind heaven or- 
dains, 

In his own houſe his rival entertains, 

Shews me what:*er in Sparta does delight 

The curious traveller's enquiring fight ; 

But I, who only long'd to gaze on you, 

Could taſte nu pl-aſure in the idle ſtew. 

But at thy ſight, oh! where was then my heart 1) 

Out from my breaſt it gave a ſudden ſtart, 5 

Sprung forth and met half way the fatal dart. 

Such or I: fs ciiarming was the Queen of Love, 

When with her rival goddefics tc ftrove. 

But, faireſt, haait thou come among the three, 

Ev'n ſhe the prize mult have reſigu'd to thee. 

Your beauty is the only theme of fame, 

And all the warld ſounds with fair Hclen's name 3 

Nor lives there ſhe whom pride itſelf can raiſe 

To claim with you an equal ſhare of praiſe, 

Do 1 ſpeak ſaiſc ? Rather Report docs ſo, 

DetraQung trum you in a praiſe too low. 

Mare here I tind than that could ever tell, 

do much your beauty does your fame excel. 

Well then might Theſcus, he who all things 
knew, 

Ti.ink none was worthy of his th:it but you; 

this bold theft admire; but wonder more 

He ever would fo dear a prize reficre : 

Ah! would theſe hands have ever let you go? 

Or could ] live, and be divorc'd from you! 

Nu; toorer I with life itſelf could part, 

Than c' er ſee you tern from my blecding heart. 

But could | do as he, and give you back, 

Yer ſure ſume tuſte of love I firit Would take, 

Would firſt, in all your bloowting excellence 

Ard virwit Tweets, felt my 1 curious fenle 

5&7 
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Or if yon would not let that treaſure go, | 
Kiſſes at 1-aft you ſhould, you would beſtow, { 
And let me ſmell the flower as it did grow, | 
Come then into my longing arms, and try 
My laſting, fiz'd, eternal conſtancy, | 
Which never till my ſuneral pile ſhall waſte 
My preſent fre ſhall mingle with my laſt. 
Sceptres and crowns for you 1 did diſdain, 
With which great Junc tempted me in vain. 
Aud when bright Pallas did her bribes prepare, 
One ſoft embrace from you I did prefer 
To courage, ſtrength, and all the pomp of war. 
Nor ſhall I ever think my choice was ill, | 
My judgment 's ſettled, and approves it ſtill. 
Do yon bu: grant my hopes may prove as true, 
As they w: re plac'd above all things but you. 
I am, as well as you, of heavenly race, 
Nor will my birth your mighty line diſgrace. 
Pallas and Juve our noble lincage head, 
And them a race of godlike kings ſucceed, 
All Aſia's ſceptres to my father bow, 
And half the ſpacious Eaſt his power allow. 
There you ſhall fee the houſes roof'd with gold, 
And temples glorious as the gods they hold. 
Troy you ſhall ſee, and walls divine admire, 
Built to the concert of Apollo's lyre. 
What need I the vaſt flood of people tell, 
That over its wide banks does almoſt ſwell ? 
You ſhall gay troops of Phrygian matrons meet, 
And Trojan wives ſhining in cvery ſtreet. 
How often then will you yourſelf confeſs 
The emptineſs and poverty of Greece! 
How often will you ſay, one palace there 
Contains more wealth than do whole citics here! 
I ſpeak not this, your Sparta to diſgrace, 
For whereſoc'er your life began its race 
Mult be to me the happieſt, deareſt place. 
Yet Sparta's poor; and you, that ſhould be dreſt 
In all the riches of the ſhining Eaſt, 
Should underſtand how ill that ſordid place 
Suits with the beauty of your charming face ; 
That face with coſtly dreſs and rich attire 
Should ſhine, and make the gazing world admire. 
When you rhe habit of my Treans ſce, 
What, think you, mult that uf their ladies be? 
Oh! then be kind, fair Spartan, nor diſdain 
A Trojan in your hed to entertain. 
He was a Trojan, and of our great line, 
That to the gods does mix immortal wine; 
Tithonus toon, whom ta her roſy bed 
The goddeſs of the Morning biuſhing led; 
So was Anchiſes of our Trojan race, 
Yet Venus' ſelf to his deſir'd embrace, 

With all her train of little Loves, did fly, 
And in his arms learn'd for a while to le. 
Nor do I think that Mcnclaus cat, 
Compar'd with me, appear the greater man, 
Im ſure my father ner made the ſun 
With frighted ſtecds ſrom his dire banquet run: 
No grandſather of mind is ſtain'd with bio. d, 
Or with his crime names the Myrtoun flog, 


— 
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He (gods!) a wretck unworthy of thoſe charm 
Does all the night lie melting in your arms, 
Docs every minute to new joys improve, 

And riots in the luſcious ſwects of love, 

I but at table one ſhort view can gain, 

And that too, only to encreaſ: my pain: 

O may ſuch feaſts my worſt of ſoes attend, 

As often 1 at your ſpread table find. 

I loath my food, when my tormented eye 

Sces his rude hand in your ſoft boſom lie. 

I burſt with envy when 1 him behold 

Your tender limbs in his looſe robe infold. 
When he your lips with melting kiſſes ſeal'd, 
Before my eyes | the large goblet held. 

When you with him in {tri& embraces cloſe, 
My hated meat to my dry'd palate grows. 

Oft have I ſigh'd, then ſigh'd again, to ſee 
That figh with ſcornful ſmiles repaid by thee, 
Oft I with wine would quench my hot deſire 
In vain; for ſo 1 added fire to fire. 

Oft have I turn'd away my head in vain, 

You ſtraight recall'd my longing eyes again. 
What ſhall 1 do? Your ſports with grief 1 ſe, 
But it 's a greater, not to look on thee. 

With all my art 1 ſtrive my flames to hide, 

But through the thin diſguiſe they are deſcry'd, 
Ton well, alas! my wounds to you are known, 
And O that they were ſo to you alone! 

How oft turn 1 my weeping eycs away, 

Leſt he the cauſe ſhould aſk, and | betray ! 
What tales of love tell I, when warm'd with wine, 
To your dcar face applying every line ! 

In borrow'd names I my own paſſion ſhew : 
They the ſeign'd lovers are, but I the true. 
Sometimes, more freedom in diſcourſe to gain, 
For my excuſe I drunkenneſs would feign. 
Once l remember your looſe garment fell, 

And did your naked, ſwelliug breaſts reveal, 
Breaſts white as ſnow, or the falſe down of Jove, 
When to your mother the kind Swan made love: 
Whilſt, with the ſight ſurpriz'd, I gazing ſtand, 
The cup I held dropt from my careleſs hand. 

If you your young Hermione but kiſs, 

Straight from her lips 1 ſnatch the envy'd bliſs. 
Sometimes ſnpinely laid, love ſongs I ſing, 
And waſted kiſſes ſrom my fingers fling. 

Your women to my aid I try to move 

With all the powerſul rhetorick of love; 

But they, alas! ſpeak nothing but deſpair, 

And in the midſt leave my negleRed prayer. 
Oh! that by ſome gre:t prize you might be won, 
And your poſſeſſion might the victor crown, 
As Pclops his Hippodamia won: 

Ihen had you ſeen what I for yeu had done: 
But now 1 *ve nothing leit to do but pray, 

And mvi-!f proftrate at your feet to lay. 

O then, thy houſe's glory, brighter far 

Than thy two ſhining brothers' ſciendly ftar ! 
O worth olf the bed of Heaven's great King, 
H avcht fo fair hut from himſelf cou'd ſpriug! 
Licher with thee | back to Troy will fly, 

Or here a wertch'd banilh'd lover die. 


None of our race does in the Stygian lake | 
Snatch at thoſe apples he wants power ti take. 
But tay ; tince you with ſuch a huſhand join, 
Yeur father Jove is forc'd to grace his lize. 


With vo flight wound my tender breaſt does 
ſmart, 
Aly bones and marrow ſcel the piercing dart; 
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1 find my ſiſter true did propheſy, 

1 with a heavenly dart ſhould wounded dic: 

Deſpiſe not then a love by heaven delign'd, 

So may the gods ſtill to your vows be kind! 

Much I could fay ; but what, will beſt be known 

In your apartment, when we are alone. 

You bluſh. and, with a ſuperſtitious dread, 

Fear to defile the ſacred marriage bed: 

Ah! Helen, can you then ſo ſimple be, 

To think ſuch beauty can from ſaults be free? 

Or change that face, or you muſt needs be kind; 

Beauty and Virtue ſeldom have been join'd. 

Jove and bright Venus do our theſts approve, 

Such theſts as theſe gave you your father Jove. 

And if in you aught of your parents lait, 

Can Jove and Leda's daughtcr well be chaſte ? 

Yet then be chaſte when we to Troy ſhall go 

(For ſhe who ſins with one alenc, is ſo). 

But let us now enjoy that pleaſing fin, 

Then marry, and be innocent again. 

Ev'n your own huſband doth the ſame perſuade, 

Silent himſelf, yet all his actions plead ; 

For me they plcad, and he, good man! becauſe 

He l ſpoil co ſport, ofticiouſly withdraws. 

Had he no other time to viſit Crete? 

Oh ! how prodigious is a huſband's wit ! 

He went; and, as he went, he cry'd, © My dear, 

« Inſtcad of me, you of your gueſt take care!” 

But you forget your lords command, I ſee, 

Nor take you any care ef Love or Me. 

And think you ſuch a thing as he does know 

The treaſure that he holds in holding you? 

No; did he underſtand but half your charms, 

He durſt not truſt them in a ſtrauger's arms. 

If neither his nor my requeſt can move, 

We 're forc'd by opportunity to love; 

We ſhould be fools, ev'n greater fools than he, 

Should ſo ſecure a time unactive be. 

Alone theſe tedious winter nights you lie 

In a cold widow'd hed, and ſo do l. 

Let mutual joys our willing bodies join, 

That happy night ſhall the mid-day out-ſhine. 

Then will 1 ſwear by all the powers above, 

And in their awſul preſence ſeal my love. 

"Then, if my wiſhes may aſpire fo high, 

I with our flight ſhall win you to comply; 

But, if nice honour little ſcrapics frame, 

The ferce 1 *il uſe ſhalt vindicate your lame. 

Of Theſcus and vour brothers | can Icarn, 

No precedents ſo nearly you concern: 

You Theſevs, they Leucippus' daughter ſtole z 

I *I] be the fourth in the illuſtrious roll. 

Well mann'd, well arm'd, for you my fect docs 
May, 

And waiting winds murmur at our delay. 

Through Troy's throng'd ſtreets you ſhall in tris 
umph go, 

Ador'd as ſome gew goddeſs here below. 

Where'er you tread, ſpices and gums ſhall ſmoke, 

And victims fall beneath the ſta! firoke. 

My lather, mother, all the joyful court, 

All Troy, to you with preſents ſhall reſort. 

Alas! *tis nothing what I yet have ſaid ; 

Whzt there you l fiad, hall what I write cz- 
cccd, 
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Nor fear, leſt war purſue ovr haſty flight, 

And angry Greece ſhould all her force unite. 
What raviſh'd maid did ever wars regain ? 

Vain the attempt, and fear of it as vain, 

The Thracians Orithya ſtole from ſar, 

Yet Thracians ne'er heard the noiſc of following 

war. 

Jaſon too ſtole away the Colchian maid, 

Yet Colchos did not ITheſſoly invade. 

He who ſtole you, ftole Ariadne too, 

Yet Minos did not with all Crete purſue. 

Fear in theſe caſes than the danger's more, 

Aud, when the threatening tempeſt once is o'er, 
Our thame 's then greater than our fear before. 
But ſay from Greece a threaten'd war purſuz, 
Rnow | have ſtrength and wounding weapons too. 
lu men and horſe more numerous than Greece 
Our empire is, nor in its compaſs leſs, 

Nor dots your huſbund Paris aught excel 

In gencrous ceurage, or in wartial ſxill. 

Ev'n but a boy, from my flain focs 1 gain'd 
My ſtolen herd, and a new name attain'd ; 
Lv'n then, o'ercome by me, 1 could produce 
Deijchobus and great Ilioneus. 

Nor hand to hand more to be fcar'd am l. 
Than when from far my certain arrows fly. 
You for his youth can no ſuch actions feign, 
Nor can he e'er my envy* ſkill attain. 

But could he, Hector 's your ſecurity, 

And he alone an army is to me. 

You know me not, nor the hid prowels find 
Of him that heaven has er your bed deſign'd. 
Either no war freqa Greece {all follow thee, 
Or, if it does, ſhall be repell'd by me. 

Nor think I fear to fight for ſuch a wiſe, 

Phat prize would give the coward's courage liſe. 
All afrer-ages ſhall your fame admire, 

If you alone ſet the whole world on fire. 

To lea, to ſea, while all the gods are kind, 
Aud all I promul:, you in roy fall ſud. 


THE EPISETLSE 


or 
ACONTIUS TO CYDIPPE. 
TRANSLATED FROM OVID. 


THE ARGUMENT. 


Acontins in the temple of Diana at De'ns {forms for 
the reſort of thr muſt beautiful virgins of Greece 
all in love with Cydipye, a lady of gi 9 I 
above bis den,; not daring therefore le court ber 
ohen. be found this device to uldain ler: be 9vrites, 
ron the faireft apple that could be procured, a tour 
fre of werſes to 4014 ec, 2 

« 7 Hrcur, by cl. fe Dima, I «vil! be 
« Ta ſucred wedlock ener join'd to thee :*) 
and throws it at the fect ile woung lady: foe, 
ſuſpecting not the deceit, tubes it up and reals it, and 
iberet r beirielf 1 regt to coitus; 
rein rem es , in mut rige to ico; tus ; 
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there being a latu there in force, that <rhatever any | 
pron ſoould feocar in the temple of Diana of Delos, 
foould fland gocd, aud be inviclubly objer ved : bat | 


hor father, not Inowwing what bal paſt, and baving / For which, my flames compar'd, the dar: ger 's 


nct long after promiſed her to anothe», juſt as the ſo- 
{omnities of marriovne were to be performed, foe woas 
talen with a ſudden and violent fever, which Acon- | 
bins endeavours to perſuade her wwas ſent from Diana, ' 
2 4 puniſement of the treach of the a. 0 made in 
ber preſence. And ili. with the rift of the argu- 
rents which on ſuch oconfron auld occur to 8 lover, 


is the ſulject of the fully ing le. 


EAD boldly this; here you ſhall ſwecat no more, 
Fur that 's cnough which yuu have ſworn 
before. 
Read it; ſo may that violent diſeaſe, 
Which thy dear boy, but my ſoul doth ſcize, 
Forget its too long practis'd crucity, 
And health to you reſtore, and you to me. 
Why do you bluſh ? for biuſh you do, I car, 
As when you firſt dd in the temple ſwear : 
Truth to your plighted faith is ail I claim, 
And truth can never be the cauſe of ſhame : 
Shame lives with guilt; but you your virtue 


In favouring mine, for mine 's a huſhand's love. 

Ah! to yourſelf thoſe binding words repeat 

That once your wiſhing cycsev'n long' d tu meet, * 

When th' apple brought them dancing to your 5 
ſect. 

There you will find the ſulemn vow you made, 

Which if your health or mine can aught per- 
ſwade, 

You to perſorm ſhould rather mindful be, 

Than great Diana to revenge on thee. 

My fears for you increaſe with my deſire, 

And Hope blow that alrcady raging fire; 

For hope you gave, nor can you this deny, 

For the great Guddeſs of the fane was by; 

She was, and heard, and from her hullow'd ſhrine 

A ſudden kind auſpicious light did ſhine : 

Her ſtatue feem'd to nod its awſul head, 

And give its glad conſent to what you ſaid ; 

Now, if you pleaſe, accuſ: my proſperous cheat, 

Yet itill conſeſs *twas Love that taught me it: 

In that deccit what did 1 cIſc deſign 

But with your own conſent to make you mine ? 

What you my crime, | call my innocence, 

Since loving you has been my ſole oficner. 

Nor Nature gave me, nor has practic: taught, 

The vets with which young virgins' hearts are 
caught. 

You my accuſer taught me to deceive, 

And Love, with you, did his aſſiſtance give; 

Tor Love ſtood by, and ſmiling bad me write 

The cunming words he did himſelf indite: 

Again, you ſce, 1 write by his command, 

He guides my pen, and rules my willy hand, 

Again ſuch kind, ſuch loving werds 1 ſ:na, 

As makes mu {ear that | again oficnd : 

Yer, if my love 's my crime, 1 muit confeſs, 

Great is my guilt, but never ſhall be leſs. 

Oh that I thus might ever guilty prove, 


„ 


— 


| 


* 


in finding out new paths to reach thy love 
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A thouſand ways to that ſteep mountain lead, 
Though hard to find, and difficult to tread, 
All theſe will 1 find out, and break through all, 


ſmall. 
The gods alone know what the end will be 
Yet, if we mortals any thing for: {+ * 
One way or other you mult yield ta me. 
if all my arts ſhovl Jail, to arms 1 'I fly, 
And ſnateh by force what you my prayers deny: 
| all thoſe heroes mighty aRs applaud, 
Who firſt have læd me this illuſtrious road. 
I toow—Hbut hold, death the reward will be; { 


Death be it then ! 
For to loſe you is more than death to me. 

Were you leſs ſair, 1 'd uſe the vulgar way 
Of tedious courtſhip, and of dull delay. 
But thy bright form kindles more eager fircs, 
And ſomething wondrous as itſelf inſpires; 
Thoſe eyes that all the hcaveuly lights out-ſhine, 


(Which, oh! may'ft thou behold and love in 


mine !) 
'"Thoſc ſnowy arms, which on my neck ſhould ſall, 
If you the vows you made regard at all, 
That modeſt ſweetneſs and becoming grace, 
That paints with living red your bluſhing face, 
"Thoſe feet, with which they only can compare, 


| That through the ſilver flood bright Thetis bear: 


Do all conſpire my madneſs to excite, 

With all the reſt that is deny'd to fight : 
Which could I praiſe, alike 1 then were bleſt, 
And all the ſtorms of my vex'd ſoul at reſt: 
No wonder then if, with ſuch beauty fir d, 

I of your love the ſacred pledge deſir'd. 

Rage now, and be as angry as you will, 

Your very frowns all otl:crs' ſmiles excel; 

But give me leave that anger to appeaſe, 

By my ſubmiſhon that my love did raiſe. 
Your pardon proſtrate at your fect II crave, 
The humble poſture of your guilty flave. 
With falling tears your fiery rage I Il cool, 
And lay the riſing tempeſt of your ſoul. 

Why in my abſence are you thus ſevere ? 
Summon'd at your tribunal to appear 5 
For all my crimes, I'd gladly ſuffer there: 
With pride whatever you inflict receive, 

And love the wounds thoſe hands vouchſaſe to give. 
Your fetters too—but they, alas! are vain, 
For Love has bound me, and l hug my chain: 
Your hardeft laws with patience 11] obey, 
Till you yourſelf at laft relent, and ſay, 

When all my ſuſſerings you with pity ſec, 
„He that can love ſo well, is worthy me!“ 
But, if all this ſhauld unſucceſsiul prove, 
Diana claims for me your promis'd love. 

O may my ſears be falſe ! yet ſhe delights 

In juſt revenge of her abuſed ritcs. 

I dread to hide, what yet to ſpeak I dead, 


Le# you ſhould think that for myſelf I picad. 
| Yet out it muſt :z— Tis this, *tis ſurely this, 


That is the fuel to your hot diſcaſc: 


| When waiting Hymen at your porch attends, 


Her ſatal muſſenger the goddeſs ſends; 
And when you would to his kind call conſerty 
This fever docs your perjury prevent. : 


——— ͤ— ——— — 
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Forbear, forbear, thus to provoke her rage, 
Which you ſo eaſily may yct aſſuage: 

Forbear to make that lovely charming face 
he prey to every envious diſeaſe: 

Preſerve thoſe looks to be enjoy*d by me, 
Which none ſhould ever but with wonder ſee : 
Let that freſh colour to your cheeks return, 
Whoſe glowing flame did all bel Iders burn: 
But let on him, th* unhappy cauſe of all 

The ills that from Diana's anger fall, 

No greater torments light than thoſe L feel, 
When yon, my deareſt, tendereſt part, are ill. 
For, oh ! with vrhat dire tortures am 1 rack'd, 
Whom different gricts ſucceſſively diſtract! 
gometimes my grick ſrom this docs higher grow, 
To think that I have caus'd ſo much te ycu. 
Then, gicut Diana's witneſs, how | pray 

That all our crimes on me alone ſhe d lay! 
Sometimes to your lov'd doors diſguis'd I come, 
And all around them up and dowr I roam; 
Till I your woman coming from you ſpy, 
With looks dejected, and a weeping cye. 

With ſilent ſteps, like ſome ſad ghoſt, I teal 
Cloſe up to her, and urge her to reveal 

More than new queſtions ſuffcr her to tell: 
How you had ſlept, what diet you had us'd? 
And oft the vaiu phyſic ian's art accus'd. 

He every hour (oh, were I bleſt as he!) 

Does all the turns of your diſtemper ſee. 

Why fit not I by your bed fide all day, 

My mournful head in your warm boſum lay, { 
Till with my tears the inward fires decay ? 
Why preſs not 1 your melting hand in mine, 
And from your pulſe of my own hralth divine? 
But, oh ! theſe wiſhes all are vain; and he 
Whom moſt I ſcar, may now fit cloſe by thee, 
Forgetſul as thou art of heaven and me. 

He that lov'd hand dorh preſs, and oft doth ſeign 
Some new excuſe to fecl thy beating vein. 
Then his bold hand up to your arm doth flide, 
And in your panting breaſt itſelf des hide; 
Kiſſes ſometimes he ſnatches too ſrum thee, 

Fer his ofacious care too great a ſee. 

Rubber, who gave thee leave to taſte that lip, 
And the ripe harveſt of my kiſles reap ? 

For they are mine, ſo is that boſom too, 
Which, falſe as tis, ſhall never harbour you: 
Take, take away thoſe thy adultrous hands, 
Fer know, another lord that breaſt commands. 
"Tis true, her father promis'd her to thee, 

But heaven and ſhe firſt gave herſelf to me: 
And you in juſtice therefore ſhould decline 
Your claim to that which is already mine. 

This is the man, Cydippe, that excites 

Diana's rage, to vindicate her rites. 

Command him then not to approach thy door; 
This done, the danger of your death is v'er. 


For fear not, bcauteous maid, but keep thy vow, | 


Which great Diana heard, and did allow. 
And ſhe who took it, will thy health reſtore, 
Aud be propitious as ſhe was before. 

is not the ſteam of a flain heifer's blood 
That can allay the anger of a God: 
* *Tis truth, and juſtice to your vows, appeaſe 
Their angry deities; and without theſe 
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« No flaughter'd beaſt their ſury can divert, 
« For that 's a ſacrifice without a heart.“ 

Some, bitter potions paticitly endure, 

And kiſs tke wounding lance that works their 
cute: 

You have no need theſe cruel cures to feel, 

Shun being perjur'd oniy, and be well. 

Why let you {ill your pious parents weep, 

Whom you in ignorance of your promiſe keep? 

On ! to your mother all our ſtory tell, 

And the whole progreſs of our love reveal ; 

ell her how fuft, at great Diana's ſhrine, 

I tix'd my eyes, my wondering eyes, on thine 2 

How Ike the ftatues there 1 ftood amaz'd, 

Whilſt on thy face intemperatcly I gaz'd. 

She will herſelf, when you my tale repeat, 

Smile, and approve the amorous deceit. 

Marry, ſhe Il ſay, whom heaven commends te 
thee, 

He, who has plcas'd Diana, pleaſes me. 

Eut ſhould fc aſk from what deſcent I came, 

My country, aud my parents, and my name; 

Hell her, that none of theſe deſerve my ſhame. 

Had you not ſworn, you ſuch a one might chuſe ; 

Put, were he worſe, now ſwern, you can't refuſes 

Ihis in my dreams Diana bade me write, 

Ard when I wak'd, ſcnt Cupid to indite. 

Obcy them both, for one has wounded me, 

Which wonnd if you with eyes of pity ſce, 

She too will ſoon relent that wounded thee. 

Then to our joys with cager haſte we'll move, 

As full of beauty you, as { cf love: 

To the great tcmple we Il in triumph go, 

And with our oficrings at the altar bow. 

A golden image there 1 Il conſecrate, 

Of the falſe Apple's innocent deceir ; 

And write below the happy verſe that came 

The meſſenger of my ſucecſoſul flame. 

Let all the world this from Aconrius know, 

« Cydippe has been faithful to her vow.” 

More I could write! but, ſince thy illneſs reiong, 
And racks thy teuder limbs with ſharpeſi pains, 
My pen falls down for fear, ic lt this miglit be, 
Althuugh for me too littic, yet too much ſor thee, 


JUVENAL, SAT. w. 


THE ARGUMENT, 


The Poet in this fei* e firft brings in Criſpin, e 
be bad a laſh at in bis fe ſatire, and v + 
promiſes here net to le fergeiful of for the n e. itt 
expoſes bis monſtrous pri und aun y, in giuing 
the price of an eflaic for a barbels and from ib e 
tales occaſion to introtace the principal ſubjoa? 2:4 
true deſign of this futire, wehich is grounded uh & 
ridiculous flory of a turbat preſ-:it:d to Domition, „ 
fo vaſt a bigneſs, that ail te Emperor's fealtery HA 
not diſb large enongò to hold i:: Upun wh. e 
feacte in all Laſte is ſurrimcncd, to conſult tn ts 
exigency, at it j.its/} ts ts fines Tue Dori et 


| us a ferticulas of r neter: merits, their off int 
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characters, and ſpeeches, and advice; and, after 
much and wiſe conſultation, an expedient being found 
0 and agreed upon, be diſmiſſes the ſenate, and 
concludes the ſatire. 


02 more Criſpinus call'd upon the ſtage 
(Nor ſhall once more ſuffice) provokes my 
rage : 
A monſter, to whom every vice lays claim, 
Without one virtue to redeem his fame. 
Feeble and ſick, yet ſtrong in luſt alone, 
The rank adulterer preys on all the town, 
All but the widows' nauſeous charms go down. 
What matter then how ſtatcly is the arch 
Where his tir'd mules flow with their burden 
march ? 
What matter then how thick and long the ſhade 
Through which he is by ſweating ſlaves convey'd? 
How many acres near the city walls 
Or new-built his own he calls ? 
No ill man 's happy; leaſt of all is he 
Whoſe ſtudy tis to corrupt chaſtity ; 
Th*' inceſtuous brute, who the veil'd veſtal maid 
But lately to his impiovs bed betray'd, 
Who for his crime, if laws their courſe might 
have, 

Ought to deſcend alive into the grave . 

But now of ſlighter faults; and yer the ſame 
By others done, the cenſor's juſtiec claim, 
For what good men ignoble count and baſe, 
Is virtue here, and does Criſpinus grace: 
In this he's ſaſe, whate'er we write of him, 
The perſon is more odious than the crime. 
And ſo all fatire's loſt. The laviſh flave 
Six thouſand picces 4 for a barbel gave : 
A ſeſterce for each pound it weigh'd, as they 
Gave out, that hear great things, but greater ſay. 
If, by this bribe well plac'd, he would enſnare 
Some ſapleſs vſurer that wants an heir, 
Or if this preſent the ly courtier meant 
Should to ſome punk of quality be ſent, 
That in her eaſy chair in ſtate does ride, 
The glaſſes all drawn up on every fide, 
I'd praiſe lis canning; but expect not this, 
For his own gut he bought the ſtately fiſh. 
Now even Apicius | frugal ſeems, aud poor, 
Outvy'd in luxury unknown before. 

Gave you, Criſpinus, you this mighty ſum; 
You that, for want of other rags, did come 
in your own country paper wrapp'd, to Rome? 
Do ſcales and fins bear price to this exceſs * 
You might have bought the fiſherman for leſs. 
For Icfs fore provinces whole acres fcll; 
Nay, iu Apulia 5, if you bargain well, { 


A manor would coſt leſs thau ſuch a mcal. 
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® Criſpinns had ſeduced a veſtal virgin; and, by 
the law of Numa, ſhould have been buried alive. 


+ Roman Secſtertii. 


1 Famous for gluttony, even to a proverb. Sce 
Dr. King's Art of Cookery.” 
$ Where land was remarkably cheap. 
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What think we then of this luxurious lord * ? 
What banquets loaded that imperial board ? 
When, in one Giſh, that, taken from the reſt, 

His conſtant table would have hardly miſs'd, 

So many ſeſterces were ſwallow'd down, 

To ſtuff one ſcarlet- coated court buſſoon, 

Whom Rome of all her knights now chieſeſt 


greets, 
From crving ſtinking ſiſh about her ſtrects. 

Begin, Calliope, but not to ſing : 

Plain, honeſt truth we for our fubje& bring. 

Help then, ye young Pierian maids, to tell 

A downright narrative of what befcll. 

Aﬀord me willingly your ſacrcd aids, 

Me that have call'd you young, me that have 
ſtyl'd you maids. 

When he, with whom the Flavian race Ce- 

cay'd +, 
The groaning world with iron ſceptre ſway'd, 
When a — Neto t reigu'd, and fcrvile Rome 
© y'd, | 
Where Venus' ſhrine does fair Ancona grace, 
A turbot taken, of prodigious ſpace, 
Fill'd the extended net, not leſs than thoſe 
That dull M:entis does with ice incloſc ; 
Till, conquer'd by the ſun's prevailing ray, 
It opens to the Pontic Sea their way ; 
And throws them out unwieldy with their growth, 
Fat with long eaſe, and a whole winter's floth : 
The wiſe commander of th: boar and lines, 
For our high pricſt $ the lately prey deſigns ; 
For who that lordly fiſh durſl fi] or buy, 
So many ſpies and court -informers nigh ? 
No ſhore but of this vermin ſwarms does bear, 
Search-rs of mud and ſea-wecd ! that would ſwear 
The fiſh had Jong in Cæ ſar's ponds becn £: 
And from its lord undutifully fled; 
So, juſtly ought to be again reſtor'd: 
Nay, if you credit ſage Palphurius“ || word, 
Or dare rely on Armillatus' || ſkill, 
Whatever ſiſh the vulgar fry cxccl 
Belong to Cafſar, whercloc'er they ſwim, 
By their own worth confilcated to him. 

Ihe boatman then ſhall a wiſe preſent make, 
And give the fifa before the ſeizers take. 

Now ſickly Autumn to dry fruſts gave way, 
Cold Winter rag' d, and freſh preſerv'd the prey; 
Yet with ſuch haſte the buſy ſiſhes flew, 

As iſ a hot ſouth- wind corruption blew : 

And now he reach'd the lake, where what remains 
Of Alba ſtill her ancient rites retains, 

Still worſhips Veſta, though an humbler way, 
Nor lets the hallow'd Trojan Gre decay. 


* Dom:tian. 

+ Domitian was the laſt and worſt of that 
family. | 

{ Domitian, from his cruelty, was called 2 
ſecond Nero; and, from his baldneſs, Calvus. 
$ A title often aſſumed by the Emperors. 


| Both el conſular degree, yet ſpics and in» 
foraicr 5. 
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DUKE'S 
The wondering crowd, that to ſtrange fights 


reſort, 

And choak'd a while his paſſage to the court, 
At leugth gives way; ope flies the palacc-gate, 
The turbot enters in, without the Fathers * wait; 
The hoarman ſtraight does to Atrides preſs, 
And thus preſents his fiſh, and his addreſs : 

Accept, dreag Sir, this tribute from the main, 
Too great ſor private kitchens to contain, 
To your glad genius ſacrifice this day, 
Let common meats reſpectſully give way. 
Haſte to unlo d yonr ſtomachs, to receive 
This turbot, that ſor you did only live. 
$o jung preſerv'd to be imperial food, 
Glad of the net, and to be taken proud. 

How fulſome this! how groſs! yet this takes 

well, | 

And the vain Prince with empty pride does ſwell. 
Nothing ſo monſtrous can be laid or feign'd, 
But with b-licf and joy is entertain'd, 
When to his face the wurthleſs wretch is prais'd, 
Whom vile court- flattery to a god has rais'd. 

But oh, hard fate ' the palace ft»rces no diſh 
Aﬀord, capacious of the mighty fiſh. 
To ſage debate are ſummen'd all the pecrs, ' 
His truſty and much ·hated count: Hors, 
In whoſe pale looks that ghaſtiy terror ſat, 

That haunts the dangerous friendſhips of the great. 
The loud Liburnian , that the ſenate call'd, 
Run, run, he 's It, he 's ſet! no ſooner bawl'd, 

But, with his rebe ſnatcht up in haſte, vocs cume 
Pegaſus t, bailiff of affrighted Rome. 
What more were praf-&ls then? The beſt be was, 
And faithtulleſt expounder of the laws. 
Yet in ill times thought ail things manag'd beſt, 
When Juſtice exercis d her ſwwrd the leaſt. 

Old Criſpus & next, pleaſant though old, ap- 

pear 5, 
His wit nor humour yielding to his years. 
His temper mild, good-nature join'd with ſer.ſc, 
And manners charming as his el-qu«nce. 
Who fitter for a uſcſul fricud than he, 
To the great Ruler of the earth and ſca, } 
If, as his thoughts were juſt, his tungue were 
free ? ) 

If it were ſafe to vent his generous mind 
To Rome's dire plague, and terror of mankind; 
I cruel Power could ſoftening counſel bear. 
But what 's ſo tender as a tyrant's ear; 
With whom whoever, though a favourite, ſpake, 
At every ſentence ſet his life at ſtake, 
Though the diſcourſe were of no weightier things, 
Than ſultry ſummers, or unhealthful ſprings? 
This well he knew, and therefore never try'd, 
V ith his weak arms to ſtem the ſtronger tide. 


nn 


The Senate, or Patres Conſeripti. 


+ The Roman criers were uſually of this 
country. 


A learned lawyer, and præſect of Rome. 
32 
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Nor did all Rome, grown ſpiritleſs, ſupply 

A man that for bold truth durſt bravely die. 

So, ſafe by wiſe complying ſilence, he 

Ev'n in that court did fou; ſcore ſummers fee. 
Next him Acilius, though his age th ſame, 

With cagcr haſte ts the grand counc. ame: 

With him a youth, unwor. fn fate 

That did too near Lis growing vir:u s wait, 

Urg'd by the tyrant's chte, 1... , or hate. 

(But ris lon; res vid age began to be 

In noble blood no lefs than prodigy. 

Whence "t's ! 'q a r of g ute Hirth o 

A pigmy brother to choſc fors of carth.) 

Unhappy youth wi. om from hi- veitin'd end, 

No well-ulenibled mauneſs could deſcud; 

When naked in the Alban th-atre, 

In Libyan bears he fixt his hunting ſprer. 

Who ſees not now through the Lowe's thin diſguiſe, 

That long ſcem'd fool, to prov: :t laſt more wile ? 

hat ſtale court trick is now tor open laid: 

Who now admires the part old Brutus play'd + ? 
Thiuſe honeoit times might ſwallow this pretence, 
When the King's beard was deeper than his ſenſe. 

Next Rubrius came, though not of noble race, 

With equai marks of terror in his face. 

Pal: with the gnawing guilt and inward ſhame 
Of an old crime that is not fit to name. 

W. rſe, yet in ſcandal taking more delight, 
han the vile Path:ck } that durtt ſatire write. 

Montanus belly next, advaicing low 
Befor: the ſweating ſenator, did go. 

Crilpu.us after, but much ſwecter comes, 
Scented with coſtly vils aud Eaſtern gums, 
More than would ferve two funcrals for per- 

fumes. 

Then Pompey, none more {kill'd in the court 

me 
Of cutting throats with a {ſt whiſper, came. 

Next Fuſcus g, he who mary a peaccful day 

For Dacian vultu: cs was referv'd a prey, 
Till, having ſtudy'd wer enough at home, 

He led abroad th unhappy arms t Rome, 

Cunning Vejcuto next, and by his fide 

Bloody Catullus leaning on his guide, 

Decrepit, yet a furicus lover he, 

And decply ſmit with charms he could not ſee. 

A monſter, that ev'n this worit age outvics, 
Conſpicuous, and above the common ſize. 

A blind baſe flatterer, ſrom ſome bridge or gate |, 
Rais'd to a murdering miniſter of fate, 
Deſcrving itill to beg upon the road, 

And blefs each paſſing waggon and its load. 

None more admir'd the fiſh; he in its praiſe 
With zcal his voice, with zcal his hands did raiſe ; 


; 


* Of an obſcure and unknown family. 

+ In counterfciting madneſs. 

Nero, who charged his own crimes on Quin- 
tianus. 


$ Cornclius Fuſcus, who was flain in Dacia. 
The common ſtands for beggars. 
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But to the left all his fine things did ſay, 

Whilſt on his right the unſecn turbot lay. 

So he the fam'd Cilician Fencer prais'd, 

And at each hit with wonder ſeem'd amaz'd : 

So did the ſcenes and ſtage machines admire, v 


And boys that flew through canvas clouds in wire. 


Nor came Vejento ſhort; but, as inſpir'd 
By thee, Bellona, by thy fury fir'd, 
Turns prophet. Sce the mighty omen, ſee, 
He cries, of ſome illuſtrious victory ! 


Or from his Britiſh chariot headlong thrown 
The proud Arviragus come tumbling down ! 
The monſter's foreign. Mark the pointed ſpears 


That from thy hand on his pierc'd back he wears! 


Who noblcr could, or plainer things preſage ? 
Vet one thing ſcapꝰd him, the prophetic rage 
Shew'd not the turbut's country, nor its age. 

At length by Czfar the grand queſtion 's put: 
My lords, your judgement ; ſhall the fiſh he cut? 
Far be it, far from us, Montanus cries ; 

Let 's not diſhonour thus the noble prize 

A pot of fineſt earth. thin, deep, and wide, 
Some ſkilful quick Prometheus muſt provide. 
Clay and the forming wheel prepare with ſpeed. 
But, Cæſar, be it from henceforth decreed, 
That patters en the royal progreſs wait, 

1“ aſſiſt in theſe emergencies of ſtate. 

This counſel pleas'd ; nor could it fail to take, 
So fit, ſo worthy of the man that ſpake. 

"The old court riots he remember'd well; 

Could tales of Nero's midnight ſuppers tell, 
When Falern wines the labouring lungs did fire, 
And to new dainties kindled falſe defer . 

In arts of eating, none more early train'd, 
None in my time had equal {kill attain'd. 

He, whether Circe's rock his oyſters bore, 

Or Lucrine lake, or the Rutupian ſhore, 

Knew at firſt taſte, nay ar firſt ſight could tell 
A crab or lobiler's country by its ſhell. 


They riſe ; and ſtraight all, with reſpectful awe, 


At the word given, obſequiouſly withdraw, 

Whom, full of eager haſte, ſurprize, and ſear, 

Our mighty prince had ſummon'd to appear; 

As if ſome news he'd of the Catti tell, 

Or that the fierce Sicambrians did rebel: 

Ax if expreſſes from all parts had come id 

With freſh alarms threatening the fate of Rome. 
What folly this! But, oh! that all the reſt 

Of his dire reign had thus been ſpent in jeſt ; 

And all that time ſuch rrifiecs had employ'd 

In which ſo many nobles he deſtroy'd; 

He ſafe, they unreveng'd, to the diſgrace 

Of the ſurviving, tame, Patrician race ! 

But, when he dreadful to the rabble grew, 

Him, whom ſs many lords had ſlain they flew. 


—— . — Ire rn 


DAMON AND ALEXIS. 


DAMO. 
1 TI L me, Alexis, whence theſe ſorrows grow: 
From u hat hid ſpring do thele ſalt torrents 


W? 


Some captive king thee his new lord ſhall own '} 
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| Why hangs the head of my afflicted ſwain; 
Like bending lilies over-charg'd with rain ? 
ALEXIS. 

Ah, Damon, if what yon already ſee, 
Can move thy gentle breaſt to pity me; 
How would thy ſighs with mine in concert join, 
How would thy tears ſwell up the tide of mine ? 
Couldſt thou but ſee (but, oh, no light is there, 
But blackeſt clouds of darkneſs and deſpair!) 
Couldſt thou but ſee the torments that within 
Lie deeply lodg'd, and view the horrid ſcene ! 
View all the wounds, and every fatal dart 
That ſticks and rankles in my bleeding heart 
No more, ye ſwains, Love's harmleſs anger fear, 
For he has empty'd all his quiver here. 
Nor thou, kind Damon, aſk me why I grieve, 
But rather wonder, wonder that I live. 


DAMON. 
Urihappy youth! tco well, alas! I know 
The pangs deſpairing lovers undergo ! 
[Imperfet2.] 


CALIA AND DORINDA. 


HEN firſt the young Alexis ſaw 
Czlia to all the plain give law, 
The haughty Czlia, in whoſe face 

Love dwelt with Fear, and Pride with Grace; 
When every ſwain he ſaw ſubmit 

To her commanding eyes and wit, 

How could th' ambitious youth aſpire 

To periſh by a nobler fire? 

With all the power of verſe he ſtrove 

Uhe lovely ſhepherdeſs to move : 

Verſe, in which the Gods delight, 

That makes nymphs love, and heroes fight; 
Verſc, that once rul'd all the plain, 

Verſe, the wiſhes of a ſwain. | 

How oft has Thyrſis pipe prevail'd, 
Where Egon's flocks and herds have ſail'd ? 
Fair Amaryllis, was thy mind 

Ever to Damon's wealth inclin'd ; 

Whilſt Lycidas's gentle breaſt, 

With Love, and with a Muſe poſſeſt, 
preath'd frath in verſe his ſoft deſite, 
Kundlizg in tie his gentle fire ? 

{ Imperfect] 


CALIAs SOLILOQUY. 


ISTRESS of all my ſenſes can invite, 
1 Free as the air, and unconfin'd as light; 
Queen of a thouſand ſlaves that fawn and bow, 
And, with ſubmiſſive fear, my power allow, 
Should I exchange this noble ſtate of life 
To gain the vile deteſted name of Wie ; 
Should 1 my native liberty betray, 
Call him my lord, who at my ſootſtool lay? 


| 
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| 
| 
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No more the feathers ſhew the coxcumbsꝰ pride. 


Go deſpicable, once their widows dead. 


DUKE?*sS 


No: 3 heaven, that haſt my ſoul em- 
loy'd, 

With _ great ſex's uſcful virtue, Pride. 

That generous pride, that noble juit diſdain, 

That ſcorns the ſlave that would preſume tv reign. 

Let the raw amorous {cribbler of the times 

Call me his Celia in infipid 1hymes; 

I hate and ſcorn you all, proud that I am 

T' revenge my ſex's injuries on man. 

Compar's to all the plagues in marriage dwell, 

It were pretermuent to lead apes in hell. 


wa © 


TO SOME DISBANDED @FFICERS, 


UPON THE 


LATE VOTE OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


AVE we for this ſerv'd full nine hard . 
paigns ? 

Is this the recompence for all our pains? 
Have we to the remoteſt parts been lent, 
Bravely expos'd our lives, and ſortuncs ſpent, 
To be undove at laſt by Parliament? 
Mult colonels and corporals now be equal made, 
And flaming ſword turn'd pruning kniic aud ſpade? 
T b, S——, F , and thouſands more, 
Muſt new return to what they were beſore. 
No more in glittering coackes ſhall they ride, 


For thee, poor my Muſc docs kindly weep, 
To ſce diſbanded colunels grown fo cheap. 
So younger brothers with fat juirturrs fed, 


No ſhip, by tempeſt from her anchor turn, 

Is half fo loft a thing, and ſo forlorn. 

On every ſtall, in every kroker's ſhop, 

Haug up the piumes uf the diimautled fop ; 
Trophics like theſe we read not of in Rory, 
By otic. ways the Romans got their glory. 

But in this, as in all things there 's a doom, 
Some dic i' th' ficld, and otlicrs ſtarve at home. 


10 A 
ROMAN CATHOLICK UPON MARRIAGE. 


ENSURE and penances, excommunicat:ion, 
Arc bug bear words ty, fright a bigot nation; 
But 'tis the Church's more ſub it wntial curſc, 
To damn us all for better and tor worſe. 
Falſcly your Church ſcven ſecraments does ſrame, 
Pcnunce and Matrimuuy arc the fame. 


| 


— 


A FRAGMENT. 


AY? yet he ſears to uſe them, and be free; 
Yer ſome have vertur'd, and vwiry ſhuuld 
not all ? 
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Let villains, perjur'd, envious, and malicious, 

The wretch.d miſer and the midnight murderer ; 

Betrayers of their country, or their friend, 

(And every guilty breaſt) fear cudleſs torment, 

Blue lakes of brimſtone, unextinguiſh'd fires, 

Scorpions and whips, and all that guilt deſerves; 

Let theſe, and only theſe, thus plague them- 
ſ:1ves. 

For though they ſcar what neither ſhall nor can be, 

Ils pur:iſhment enough it makes them live, 

Live, to endure the dreadful apprehenfion 

Of Ocath, to them ſo dreadful; but why dreadful, 

At leaſt to virtuous minds? To be at ict, 

To fleep, and never hear of trouble more, 

Say, is thi- dreadful? Heart, wouldſt thou be at 
quiet ? 

2:2} thou thus beat for reſt, and long for eaſe, 
And not command thy friendiy hand to help thee ? 
What hand can be ſo caſy as thy own, 

To apply the medicine that cures all diſcaſes! 


— ——— Orman, 


AN EPISTLE® TO MR. OTWAY, 


Since thou haſt left tiiis learned curty 
town 7, 

To thee by this dull letter be it known. 
Whilſt all my conifort, under all this care, 
Are duns, and puns, and logic, aad ſmall beer. 
Thou ſceſt I'm dull as Shadwell's men of wit, 
Or the top ſcene that Sertle ever writ : 
The ſprightly Court that wander up and down 
Frum gudgcons to a race, frum tuwn to town, 
All, all are fied ; but them I well can ſpare, 
For l 'm ſo dull i have no buſineſs there, 
| have forgot whatever there | knew, 
Why meu une locking tye with rihbon blue: 
Why others medals wear, a ſiue gilt thing, 
11.2r at their breaſts hang dangling by ſtring; 
(Yet tay, I think that Ito mind recal, 
Four ouce t a ſquirt Was rais'd by Windſor wall.) 
| know no officer of cuurt; way more, 


EAR Tom, how melancholy I am grown ! 


| No dog of court, their favourite before, 


Should Veny fawn, I ſhould not underſtand her, 

Nour who committed inceſt for Legander. 

Unpoliſh'd thus, an arran: ſcholar grown, 

What {h.uld 1 do but fit and coo alone, 

And thee, may abſent mate, for ever moan. 

Thus tis ſlm-times, and forcow piays its part, 

ii other thoug' ts of thee revive my heart. 

Fur, whilit with wit, with women, and with 
Vin 

Thy glad heart beats, and noble face does fine, 

Ihy joys vc at ti. is diſtanec tl and know; 

I'kou kindly wiſhit it with us were fo. 


In anſwer te one in Otway's Poems, 


+ Mr. Duke was then at Cainkr: ye, 


| Sir Samuel Muorelam, Dv&Ee. 
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Then thee we name; this heard, cries James, For 
him, 

Leap up, thou ſparkling wine, and kiſs the brim : 

Croſits attend the man who dares to flinch, 

Great as that man deſerves who dr.nks not Finch. 

But theſe arc emp- y joys, without you two, 

We drink your names, alas! but where are you? 

My dear, whom | mor cheriſh in my breaſt 

Than by thy «wn ſoft Muſe can be expreſt; 

True to thy word, afford one viſit more, 

Elſe 1 ſhall grow, from him thou lov'dtt before, 

A greafy blockhead ſell w in a gown 

(Such as is, Sir, a couſin of your own ;) 

With my o©wn hair, a band, and ten lung nails, 

And wi: that a quibble never fails. 


AD THOMAM OTWAY. 


1 noſtrumque decus, chariiſime 
Thoma, 
O animæ melior pars, Otoæe, meæ; 
Accipe quæ ſacri triſtes ad littora Cami 
Avulfi veſtro ſlevimus a gremio. 
Quot mihi tunc gemitus ex imo peAore ducti, 
Perque meas lacrymæ quot cecidere g: nas, 
Et ſalices teſtes, & plurima teſtis arundo, 
Et Camus pigro triſtior amne flucns. . 
Audiit ipſe etenim Deus, & miſcrata dolores 
Lubrica pauliſper conſtitit unda meos. 
Tunc ego; vos nymphæ viridi circumlita muſco 
Atria quz colitis, tuque, verende Deus, 
Audite O qualem abſentem ploramus amicum, 
Audite ut lacry mis auctior amn is eat. 
Pectoris is candore nives, canſtantibus arcti 
Stellam animis, certa fata vel ipſa fide ; 
Ine & Amore columbas, ille & Marte lcones 
Vincit, Pierias in zenioque Deas, 
Sive vocat jocus, & charites, & libera vini 
Gaudia, cumquc ſui matre ſonandus Amor. 
Ille poteſt etiam numeros æquare canendo 


Sive tuos, Ovidi, five, Catulle, tuos. 
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Sive admirantis modcratur fræna theatri, 
Itque cothurnato Muſa ſuperba pede, 
Fulmina vel Sophoclis Lycephrontæaſve 
Carminis aut ſaſtus, ZEſ-t-ylc magne, tui, 
Vincit munditiis & majeſtate dorora, 
Tam bene natu am pingere docta manus, 
Hzc ego, cum ſpectans labentia Alumina, verſus 
Venere in mentem, magne poeta tui. 


« Who for Preſerments, &c. [ſce Otway's 
Pocms. ] 


* Premia quis meritis ingrata *xpeQet ab Aula, 
Omriis ubi rxiguam captat imul Aulicus ſcam 
bio? qui- piſci- ſupicntior iila vadouſa 
Fulminis anguſti coleret loca, piſciculorum 
Eiurier tem inter, trepidantemque inter acervum, 
Qi! du quiſque micat, medicatam ut glutiat 
Ain. 
Trudunt, impeliurt, truduntur. & impelluntur; 
Nec pot ius, latum gremio qua flumen aperto 
Invitat, totis pinnarum remigat alis, 
Et requiem, & muſcos virides, pulchramque vo- 
catus 


Ad libertatem prono delabitur alveo?“ 


| 


Quos tibi pro tali perſolvam carmine grates, 
O animi interpres, magne Pocta, mei! 

Nos neque ſolicitæ Natura eſſinxit ad ur bis 
Officia, aut fraudes, Aula doloſa, tuas : 

Nos procul a cœuo, & ſtrepitu, fumoque remotos, 
Cum Venere & Muſis myrtea ſccna tegat ! 

Nos paribus cantare animis permittat Apollo 
Flammas meque tuas, teque, Otoze, meas. 

Ergone me penitus veſtris hzrere medullis, 
Ergore ſincerus me tibi junxit Amor? 

Tu quoque, tu noſtris habitas, mea vita, medullis, 

| Teque meo æternus pectore figit Amor. 


In another Place. 


Qualia tu ſcribis, vel qualia Carolus ille 
Noſter, amor Pheœbi, Picridumque decus. 


n —— __—_ 
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THE 
ART OF CQOLKRERE TY; 
IN IMITATION OP | 
HORACE'S ART OF POETRE. 
WITH SOME 
LETTERS TO DR. LISTER AND OTHERS, 
Oocaſioned principally by the Title of a Book publiſhed by the Docror, being the 


Works of A victus Coflivs, concerning the Soups and Sauces of the Ancients, With 


an Extract of the greateil Curioſities contained in that Book. Humbly Inſcribed 
to the Honourable BEET-s TEAK CLV. Firlt printed in 1708. 


OF Dr. Liſter's book only 120 copies were printed in 1705. It was reprinted at Amſterdam, in 
1709, by 'Throd. Janſ. Almelov: en. under the title of © Apicii Cœlii de Opſoniis & Condimentis, five 
Arte Coquinzria, Libri Decem. Cum 4nnotationibus Martini Liſter, e Medicis Domeſticis Sere- 
«* niſime Muj-ſtat's Reginæ aun, & Notis ſelectioribus, variiſque Lectionibus integris, Humel- 
* bergii, Barthii, Reincſii, A Van Der Linden, & aliorum, ut & variarum Lectionum Libcllos 
* Editio Secunda.” Dr. Aſkcw hag a copy of cach edition. N. 


THE PUBLISHER TO THE READER. 


T is now-a-days the hard fate of ſuch as pretend to be Authors, that they are not 
permitted to be maſters of their own works; for, if ſuch papers (however imper- 
fect) as may be called a copy of them, either by a ſervant or any other means, come to 
the hands of a Bockſeller, he never confiders whether it be for the perſon's reputation 
to come into the world, whether it is agreeable to his ſentiments, whether to his ſtyle 
or correctneſs, or whether he has for ſome time looked over it; nor doth he care what 


name or character he puts to it, ſo he imagines he may get by it. 
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It was the fate of the following Poem to be ſo uſed, and printed with as much 
imperfection and as many miſtakes as a Bookſeller that has common ſenſe could imagine 
ſhould paſs upon the town, eſpecially in an age ſo polite and critical as the preſent. 

Theſe following Letters and Poem were at the preſs ſome time before the other 
paper pretending to the ſame title was crept out: and they had elſe, as the Learned 
ſay, groaned under the preſs till ſuch time as the ſheets had one by one been peruſed 
and corrected, not only by the Author, but his friends; whoſe judgment as he is ſen- 
fGible he wants, ſo is he proud to own that they ſometimes condeſcend to afford him. 

For many faults, that at firſt ſeem ſmall, yet create unpardonable errors. The 
number of the verſe turns upon the harſhneſs of a ſyllable ; and the laying a ſtreſs upon 
improper words will make the moſt correct piece ridiculous. Falſe concord, tenſes, 
and grammar, nonſenſe, impropricty, and confuſion, may go down with fome perſons ; 
but it ſhould not be in the power of a Bookſeller to lampoon an Author, and tell him, 

« You did write all this: I have got it; and you ſhall ſtand to the ſcandal, and I will 
„ have the benefit.” Yet this is the preſent caſe, notwithſtanding there are above 
threeſcore faults of this nature ; verſes tranſpoſcd, ſome added, others altered, or rather 
that ſhould have been altered, and near forty omitted. The Author does not value 
himfelf upon the whole; but, if he ſhews his eſtcem for Horace, and can by any means 
| provoke perſons to read ſo uſeful a treatiſe ; if he ſhews his averſion to the introduction 
of luxury, which may tend to the corruption of manners, and declares his love to the 
old Britiſh hoſpitality, charity, and valour, when the arms of the family, the old pikes, 
muikets, and halberts, hung up in the hall over the long table, and the marrow-bones 
lay on the floor, and“ Chevy Chace” and “The old Courtier of the Queen's“ were 
Placed over the carved mantle-piece, and the beef and brown bread were carricd every 
day to the poor; he deſires little farther, than that the Reader would for the future 
give all ſuch Bookſellers as are before ſpoken of no manner uf encouragement. 


LETTERS TO DR. LISTER AND OTHERS. 
LATTER EL 
To Ms. 


DEAR six, 
HE happineſs of hearing now and then from you extremely delights me; for, I 
mult confeſs, moſt of my other friends are ſo much taken up with politicks or 
ſpeculations, that either their hopes or fears give them little leiſure to peruſe ſuch parts 
of learning as lay remote, and are fit only for the cloſets of the curious. How bleſt 
are you at London, where you have new books of all ſorts! whilſt we at a greater 
diſtance, being deſtitute of ſuch improvements, muſt content ourſelves with the old 
ſtore, and thumb the Claſſicks as if we were never to get higher than our Tully or our 
Virgil. 
= tantalize me only, when you tell me of the edition of a book by the ingenious 
Dr. Liſter, which you ſay is a Treatiſe De Condimentis & Opſoniis Veterum, „Of the 
Sauces and Soups of the Ancients,” as I take it. Give me leave to uſc au expreſſion, 
which, though vulgar, yet upon this occaſion is juſt and proper : You have mace wy 
mouth water, but have not ſent me wherewithal to ſatisfy my appetite. 
I have raiſed a thouſand notions to myſelf, only from the title. Where could ſuch 
a treaſure lay hid ? What Manuſcripts have been collated ? Under what Emperor was 
it written? Might it not have been in the reign of Heliogabalus, who, though vicious 
and in ſome things fantaſtical, yet was not incurious in the grand affair of cating ? 
Conſider, dear fir, in what uncertainties we muſt remain at preſent. You know my 
neighbour Mr. Greatrix is a learned Antiquary. I ſhewed him your letter; which 


„ Ä 
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threw him into ſuch a dubiouſneſs, and indeed perplexity of mind, that the next day 
he durſt not put any catchup in his fi. ſauce, nor have his beloved pepper, oil, and lemon, 
with his partridge, leſt, before he had ſeen Dr. Liſter's Book, he might tranſgreſs in 
uſing ſomething not common to the Ancients. 

Diſpatch it, therefore, to us with all ſpeed; for I expect wonders from it. Let 
me tell you ; I hope, in the firſt place, it will, in ſome meaſure, remove the barbarity 
af our preſent education: for what hopes can there be of any in Learning, 
whilſt our Gentlemen ſuffer their ſons, at Weſtminſter, Eaton, and Wincheſter, to cat 
nothing but ſalt with their mutton, and vinegar with their roaf-beef, upon holidays? 
what extenſiveneſs can there be in their ſouls ; eſpecially when, upon their going thence 
to the Univerſity, their knowledge in culinary matters is ſeldom enlarged, and their diet 
continues very much the ſame ; and as to ſauces, they are in profound i ? 

It were to be wiſhed, therefore, that every family had a French tutor ; for, beſides 
his being Groom, Gardener, Butler, and Valet, you would ſee that he is endued with 
a greater accompliſhment ; for, according to our ancient Author, Quot Galli, totidem 
Cogui, * As many Frenchmen as you have, ſo many Cooks you may depend upon ;” 
which is very uſeful, where there is a numerous iſſue. And I doubt not but, with 
ſuch tutors, and good houſe-keepers to provide cate and ſeveet-meats, together with 
the tender care of an indulgent mother, to ſee that the ch eat and drink 
thing that they call for; I doubt not, I ſay, but we may have a warlike and frugal 
Gentry, a temperate and auſtere Clergy ; and ſuch Perſons of Quality, in all tations, 
as may beſt undergo the fatipues of our fleet and armies. 

Pardon me, Sir, if I break-off abruptly ; for I am going to Monſieur D' Avaux, a 
perſon famous for caſing the tooth-ach by avu/ſon. He has promiſed to ſhew me how 
to ſtrike a lancet into the jugular of a carp, ſo as the blood may ifſue thence with the 
greateſt effuſion, and then will inſtantly perform the operation of ſtewing it in its own 
blood, in the preſence of myſelf and ſeveral more Virtuoſi. But, let him uſe what 
claret he will in the performance, I will ſecure enough to drink your health and the 
reſt of your friends. I remain, Sir, &c. 


LT ET TT RH 10 
To Mi. emis 
SIR 


I SHALL make bold to claim your promiſe, in your laſt obliging letter, to obtain 
the happineſs of my correſpondence with Dr. Lifter ; and to that end have ſent you 
the incloſed, to be communicated to him, if you think convenient. 


LETTER III. 
To Da. LIS T E R, ragsgur. 


s R, 

1 AM a plain man, and therefore never uſe compliments; but I muſt tell you that 
I have a great ambition to hold a correſpondence with you, eſpecially that I may beg 
you to communicate your remarks from the Ancients concerning dentiſcalps, vulgarly 
called tooth-picks. I take the uſe of them to have been of great antiquity, and the 
original to have come from the inſtin& of Nature, which is the beſt miſtreſs upon all 
occaſions. The Egyptians were a people excellent for their Philoſophical and Mathe- 
matical obſervations: they ſearched into all the ſprings of action; and, though I muſt 
condemn their ſuperſtition, I cannot but applaud their invention. This people had a 
vaſt diftri& that worſhipped the crocodite, which is an animal, whoſe jaws, being very 
eblong, give him the opportunity of having a great many teeth; and, his habitation 
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and buſineſs lying moſt in the water, he, like our modern Dutch wie“ in South- 
wark, had a very good ſtomach, and was extremely voracuus. It is certain that he 
had the water of Nile always ready, and conſequently the opportunity of waking his 
mouth after meals; yet he had farther occaſion for other 1i{tramerts to cleanſe his 
teeth, which are ſerrate, or like a ſaw. lo this end, Nature has provided an animal 
called the ichneumon, which performs this office, and is io maintained by the product 
of its own labour. The Egyptians, ſeeing ſuch an uſeful ſagacity in the crocodile, 
which they ſo much reverenced, ſoon began to imitate it, great examples eaſily drawing 
the multitude ; ſo that it became their conſtant uſtom to pick their teeth. and waſh 
their mouths, after eating. I cannot find in Maritam's © Dynaitics,” nor in the 
% Fragments of Manethon,”” what year of the moon (far I hold the Egyptian years to 
have been lunar, that is, but of a month's cominunnce) lo venerable an uſage firſt began: 
for it is the fault of great Philologers, to omit ſuch things as are moſt material. 
Whether Seſoſtris, in his large conqueſts, might extend the uſe of them, is as uncertain 
for the glorious actions of thoſe ages lay very much in the du-k. It is very probable 
that the public uſe of them came in about the iame time that 1he Egyptians made uſe 
of guries. I find, in the Preface to the Third Part of Modern Reports,” that “ the 
«© Chaldees had a great eſteem for the number 1weivsr, becauſe there were ſo many 
« ſigns of the Zodiack ; from them this number came to the Egyptians, and ſo to 
« Greece, where Mars himſclf was tricd for a murder, aad was acquitted.” Now it 
does not appear upon record, nor any fone that I have ſeen, whether the jury clubbed, or 
whether Mars treated them, at dinner, though it is moſt likely that he did; for he was 
a quarrelſome ſort of a perſon, and probably, though acquitted, might be as guilty as 
Count Koningſmark. Now the cuſtom of juries dining at an eating houſe, and having 
glaſſes of water brought them with z0th-picks tinged with vermilion ſwimming at the 
top, being ſtill continued, why may we not imagine, that the 709/h-picks were as ancient 
as the dinner, the dinner as the jurics, and the juries at leaſt as the grand children of 
Mitzraim ? Homer makes his heroes feed ſo groſsly, that they ſeem to have had more 
occaſion for ſkewers than gooſe-quills. He is very tedious in deſcribing a Smith's forge 
and an anvil : whereas he might have been more polite, in ſetting out the tooth-pick-caſe 
or painted ſnuf/-box of Achilles, if that age had not been ſo barbarous as to want them. 
And here 1 cannot but conſider, that Athens, in the time of Pericles, when it 
flouriſhed moſt in ſumptuous buildings, and Rome in its height of empire from Auguſtus 
down to Adrian, had nothing that equalled the Royal or New Exchange, or Pope's- 
head Alley, for curioſities and toy-ſbops ; neither had their Senate any thing to alleviate 
their debates concerning the affairs of the univerſe like rafling ſometimes at Colonel 
Parſons's. Although the Egyptians often extended their conqueſts into Africa and 
Ethiopia, and though the Cafre Blacks have very fine teeth; yet I cannot find that 


they made uſe of any ſuch inſtrument ; nor does Ludolphus, though very exact as to 


the Abyſſinian empire, give any account of a matter ſo important; for which he is to 
blame, as I ſhall ſhew in my Treatiſe of“ Forks and Napkins,” of which 1 ſhall ſend 
you an Eſſay with all expedition. I ſhall in that Treatiſe fully illuſtrate or confute this 
paſſage of Dr. Heylin, in the Third Book of his © Coſmography,” where he ſays of 
the Chineſe, That they eat their meat with two ſticks of ivory, ebony, or the like; 
* not touching it with their hands at all, and therefore no great foulers of linen. The 
« uſe of filver forks with us, by ſome of our ſpruce gallants taken-up of late, came 
from hence into Italy, and from thence into England.” 1 cannot agree with this 
learned Doctor in many of theſe particulars. For, firft, the uſe of thele flicks is not 
ſo much to ſave linen, as out of pure neceſſity; which ariſes from the length of their 
nails, which perſons of great quality in choſe countries wear at a prodigious length, to 
prevent all poſſibility of working, or being ſerviceable to themſelves or others; and 


therefore, if they would, they could not caſily feed themſclves with thoſe claws ; and I 


® Whole tenter · grounds are now almoſt all built upon. 
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have very good authority, that in the Eaſt, and eſpecially in Japan, the Princes have 
the meat put into their mouths by their attendants. Beſides, theſe ſticks are of no uſe 


but for their fort of meat, which, being 5:/zu, is all boiled to rags. But what would 


O17 
thoſe ſticks ſignify to carve a turkey-cort, or a Hine of lee therefore our furl; are of 


quite diſſerent ſhape : the ſteel ones art bidental, and the filver generally reſembling 
tridents; which makes me think them to be as ancient 43 the Sacurnian race, where 
the former is appropriatcd to Pluto, and the latter to Neptune. It is certain that Pedro 
Della Valle, that famous Italian Traveller, corricd his 4iife and fork into the Eaſt 
Indies; and he gives a large account how, at the court of an Iadian Prince, he was 
admired for his neatneſs in that particular, and his care iu wiping tat and his Jui 
before he returned them to their reſpective repolitorics. I could with Dr. Wotton, in 
the next edition of his Modern Learning,” would ſhow us how much we are improved 
ſince Dr. Heylin's time, and tell us the original of iory Enives, with which young 
heirs are ſuffered to mangle their own pudding ; as likewiſe of flver and gold bnives, 
brought in with the deſſert for carving of zellies and orange-buiter ; and the indiſpenſa- 
ble neceſſity of a ſilver Iniſe at the fide-board, to mingle ſalads with, as is with great 
learning made out in a Treatiſe called Acetaiia, conccruing “ Dreſſing of Sallads.“ 
A noble Work ! But I tranſgreſs— 

And yet, pardon me, good Doctor, I had almoſt forgot a thing that I would not 
have done for the world, it is ſo remarkable. I think 1 may be poſitive, from this 
verſe of Juvenal, where he ſpeaks of the Egyptians, | 


« Porrum et cepe nefas violare, et frangere morſu;“ 


that it was © fſacrilege to chop a leek, or bite an onion.” Nav, I believe that it amounts 
to a demonſtration, that Pharaoh Necho could have no true /enten porridge, nor any 
carrier's ſauce to his mutton ; the true receipt of making which ſauce I have from an 
ancient MS. remaining at the Bull-inn in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, which runs thus: 

« Take ſeven ſpoonfuls of ſpring-water ; ſlice two onions of moderate ſize into a 
&« large ſaucer, and put in as much ſalt as you can hold at thrice betwixt your fore- 
« finger and thumb, if large, and ſerve it up.” Probatum gf. 

Hopson, Carrier to the Univerſity of Cambridge. 


The effigies of that worthy perſon remains {till at that inn; and I dare ſay, not only 
Hobſon, but old Birch, and many others of that muſical aud delightful profeſiioa, 


would rather have been labourers at the pyramids with that regale, than to have reigned 


at Memphis, aud have been debarred of it. I break off atruptly. Believe me an 
admirer of your worth, and a follower of your methods towards the increaſe of 
Learning, aud more eſpecially your, &c. 


r IV. 
To Ma. 


S 1 Ry 

I AM now very ſeriouſly employed in a Work that, I hope, may be uſcful to the 
Publick, which is a Poem of the Art of Cookery,” in imitation of Horace's Art 
of Portry,“ infcribed to Dr. Lifter, as hoping it may be in time read as a prelimiuary 
to his Works. But I have not vanity enough to think it will live ſo long. I have iu 
the mean time ſent you an imitation of Horace's invitation of Torquatus to ſupper, 
which is the Fifth Epiltle of his Firſt Book. Perhaps you will find ſo many faulis iu 
this, that you may {ave me the trouble of my other propoſal ; but, however, take it 
as It 18; 


To a ſmall room, few diſhes, and ſome wine, 
I hall expect my happiucſs at nine, 
Ver. III. 4 A 


If Bellvill can his generous ſoul confine | 
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Two bottles of ſmooth Palm, or Anjou white, 
Shall give a welcome, and prepare delight ; 
Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely aſk ; 
But the Champaigne is to each man his flaſk, 
I tell you with what force 1 keep the ficld ; 
And, if you can exceed it, ſpeak ; I'll yield. 
The ſnow-white damaſk enfigns are diſplay'd, 
And glittering ſalvers on the fide-board laid. 
Thus we ll diſperſe all buſy thoughts and cares, 
The General's counſels, and the Stateſman's fears : 
Nor ſhall ſleep reign in that precedent night, 
Whoſe joyful hours lead on the glorious light, ; 
Sacred to Britiſh worth in Blenheim” s fight. 
The bleſſings of good-fortune ſeem refus'd, 
Unleſs ſometimes with generous freedom us'd. 
/ "Tis madneſs, not frugality, prepares 
A vaſt exceſs of wealth for — heirs. 
- Muſt I of neither wine nor mirth partake, 
Leſt the cenſorious world ſhould call me rake ? 
Who, unacquainted with the generous wine, 
E' er ſpoke bold truths, or fram'd a great deſign ? 
That makes us fancy every face has charms ; 
That gives us courage, and then finds us arms; 
Sees care diſburthen'd, and each tongue employ'd, 
The poor grown rich, and every wiſh enjoy'd. 
This I 'I perform, and promiſe you ſhall ſee 

A cleanlineſs from affeQation free : 
No noiſe, no hurry, when the meat 's ſet on, 
Or, when the diſh is chang'd, the ſervants gone: 
For all things ready, nothing more to fetch, 

». Whatce'er you want is in the Maſter's reach. 
Then for — company, I *ll ſee it choſe; 
Their emblematic fignal is the Roſe. 
If you of Freeman's raillery approve, 
Of Cotton's laugh, and Winner's tales of love, 
And Bellair's charming voice may be allow'd ; 
What can you hope for better from a crowd ? ? 
But 1 ſhall not preſcribe. Conſult your eaſe, 
Write back your men, and number, as you pleaſe ; 
Try your back-ſtairs, and let the lobby wait : 
A ſtratagem in war is no deceit. - 


I am, Sir, yours, ce. 


e V. 
To Mr. 


I HERE ſend you what I promiſed, . A Diſcourſe of Cookery,” after the method 
which Horace has taken in his Art of Poetry,” which 1 have all along kept in my 
view ; for Horace certainly is an Author to be imitated in the delivery of precepts 
for any art or ſcience. He is indeed ſevere upon ou fort of learning in ſome of 


his Satires ; but even there he inſtructs, as in the Fourth Satire of the Second 
Book, ver. 13. 
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60 2 quibus facies ovis crit, illa memento, 
* Ut ſucci melioris, et ut magis alba rotundis, 
« Ponere: namque marem cohibent calloſa vitellum.“ 


« Chooſe eggs oblong ; remember they ' be found 
« Of ſweeter taſte; and whiter than the round: 
Ihe firmneſs of that ſhell includes the male.” 


I am much of his opinion, and could only wiſh that the world was thoroughly in- 
formed of two other truths concerning eggs. One is, how incomparably better roafted 
eggs are than boiled; the other, never to cat any butter with eggs in the bell. You can- 
not imagine how much more you will have of their flavour, and how much eaſier they 
will fit upon your ſtomach. The worthy perſon who recommended it to me made many 
proſelytes; aud I have the vanity to think that I have not been aliogether un- 
ſucceſsful. 

I have in this Poem uſed a plain, eaſy, familiar ſtyle, as moſt fit for precept ; neither 
have I been too exact an Imitator of Horace, as he himſelf directs. I have not con- 
ſulted any of his Tranſlators ; neither Mr. Oldham, whoſe copiouſneſs runs into Para- 
phraſe ; nor Ben Jonſon, who is admirable for his cloſe following of the original; nor 
yet the Lord Roſcommon, ſo excellent for the beauty of his language, and his pene- 
tration into the very defign and foul of that Author. I conſidered that I went upon a 
new undertaking ; and though I do not value myſelf upon it ſo much as Lucretins did, 
yet I dare fay it is more innocent and inoffenſive. 

Sometimes, when Horace's rules come too tkick and ſententious, I have ſo far taken 
liberty as to paſs over ſome of them; for I confider the nature and temper of Cooks, 
who are not of the moſt patient diſpoſition, as their under-ſervants too often expericnce. 
I wiſh I might prevail with them to moderate their paſſions, which will be the greater 
conqueſt, ſeeing a continual heat is added to their native fire. 

Amidſt the variety of directions that Horace gives us in his © Art of Poetry,” which 
is one of the moſt accurate pieces that he or any other Author has written, there is a 
ſecret connexion in reality, though he doth not expreſs it too plainly ; and therefore 
this Imitation of it has many breaks in it. If ſuch as ſhall condeſcend io read this 
Poem would at the ſame time conſult Horace's original Latin, or ſome of the afore- 
mentioned Tranſlators, they would find at leaſt this benefit, that they would recollect 
thoſe excellent inftructions which he delivers to us in ſuch elegant language. 

I could wih the Maſter and Wardens of the Cooks? Company would order this Poem 
to be read with due conſideration ; for it is not lightly to be run over, ſecing it contains 
many uſeful inſtructions for human life. It is true, that ſome of theſe rules may ſeem 
more principally to reſpect the Steward, Clerk of the Kitchen, Caterer, or perbaps the 
Butler. But the Cook being the principal perſon, without whom all the reſt will be 
little regarded, they are directed to him; and the Work being deſigned for the univerſal 
good, it will accompliſh ſome part of its intent, if thoſe ſort of people will improve 
by it. 
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eglio. A furprize is likewiſe a diſh not ſo very common; which, promiſing little from 
its firſt appearance, when open abounds with all ſorts of variety; which I cannot better 
reſemble than to the Fifth Act of one of cur modern Comedics. Left Monteth, Fine- 
gar, Taligſin, and Bru, ſhould be taken for diſhes of rarities; it may be known, that 
Monteth was a gentleman with a ſcalloped coat, that Vinegar keeps the ring at Lincoln's- 
inn - fields, Talieſſin was one of the moſt ancient Bards amongſt the Britons, and Boſſu 
one of the moſt certain inſtructors in criticiſm that this latter age has produced. 

I hope it will not be taken ill by the Wits, that I call my Cooks by the title of in- 
1 ; for I cannot imagine why Cooks may not be as well read as any other perſons. 

am ſure their apprentices, of late years, have had very great opportunities of improve- 
ment; and men of the firſt pretences to literature have been very liberal, and ſent in 
their contributions very largely. They have been very ſerviceable both to ſpit and oven ; 
and for theſe twelve months paſt, whilſt Dr. Wotton with bis © Modern Learning” 
was defending pye-cruft from ſcorching, his dear Friend Dr. Bentley, with his © Pha- 
laris, has been ſinging of capons. Not that this was occaſioned by any ſuperfluity or 
tediouſneſs of their writings, or mutual commendations ; but it was found out by ſome 
worthy patriots, to make the /abcurs of the two Doors, as far as poſſible, to become 
uſeful to the publick. . 

Indeed, Cookery has an influence upon men's actions even in the higheſt ſtations of 
human life. "The great Philoſopher Pythagoras, in his Golden Verſes,” ſhews him- 
ſelf to be extremely nice in eating, when he makes it one of his chief principles of 
morality to abſtain from bans. The nobleſt foundations of honour, juſtice, and inte- 
grity, were ſound to lie hid in turnips ; as appears in that great Dictator, Cincinnatus, 
who went from the plough to the command of the Roman army; and, having brought 
home victory, retired to his cottage : for, when the Samnite ambaſſadors came thither 
to bim with a large bribe, and found him dreſſing turnips for his repaſt, they immediately 
returned with this ſentence, © That it was impoſſible to prevail upon him that could be 
« contented with ſuch a ſupper.” In ſhort, there are no honorary appellations but what 
may be made uſe of to Cooks; for I find throughout the whole race of Charlemaigne, 
that the Great Cook of the Palace was one of the prime miniſters of ſtate, and con- 
ducor of zrmics : ſo true is that maxim of Paulus Emilius, after his glorious expedi- 
tion into Greece, when he was to entertain the Roman people, * that there was equal 
fle ill required to bring an army into the field, and to ſet forth a magnificent entertain- 
« ment ; ſince the one was as far as poſſible to annoy your enemy, and the other to 
« pleaſure your friend.” In ſhort, as for all perſons that have not a due regard for the 
learned, induſtrious, moral, upright, and warlike profeſſion of Cookery, may they live 
as the ancient inhabitants of Puerte Ventura, one of the Canary Iſlands, where, they 
being ſo barbarous as to make the moſt con/emprible perſon to be their butcher, they had 
likewiſe their meat ſerved up raw, becauſe they had no fire to dreſs it; and I take this 
ro be a condition bad enongh of all conſcience ! | 

As this ſmall eſſay finds acceptance, I ſhall be encouraged to purſue a great deſign I 
have in hand, of publiſhing a Bibliotheca Culinaria, or the Cook's Complete Li- 
„ brary,” which ſhall begin with a tranſlation, or at leaſt an epitome, of Athenzus, 
who treats of all things belonging to a Grecian Feaſt. He ſhall be publiſhed, with all 
his comments, uſ- ful glaſſes, and indexes, of a va't copiouſneſs, with cuts of the bafting- 
ladles, dripping-pans, and dridying-bozcs, &c. lately dug up at Rome, out of an old 
Subterranean ſt ullony. I defign to have all Authors in all languages upon that ſubject; 
therefore pray conſult what Oriental Mauuſcripts you have. I remember Erpenivs, in 
his Notes upon Locman's Fables (whom I take to be the fame perſon with JEfop), 
gives us an admirable receipt for making the h! ⁰ milh, that is, the bcnnry clailer, of the 
Arabiaus. I fhuuld be glad to know how Mathomet uſed to have his {boulder of mutton 
dreifed. I have heard he was a great lover of that joint; and that a maid of an Inn 
por ſoned him with one, ſaving, © If he is a Prophet, he will diſcover it; if he is an 
% impelur, uo matter what becomes of him,” LI ſhall have eccation for the aſũſtauce 
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of all my friends in this great work. I ſome polls ago deſired a friend to enquire what 
Manuſcripts Sol. Harding, a famous Cook, may have left behind him at Oxford. He 


ſays, he finds among his executors ſeveral admirable bills of fare for Ariſtotle ſ and 
entertainments of country ftran with certain prices, according to their ſeveral ſea- 


ſons. He ſays, ſome pages have large black croſſes drawn over them; but for the great 
part the Books are fair and legible. 
Sir, I would beg you to ſearch Cooks' Hall, what Manuſcripts they may have in 
their Archives. See what in Guildhall : what account of cuſlard in the Sword-bearer's 
office : how many tun He, a Common Cryer, or a Common Hunt, may eat in their 
life-time. But I tranſgreſs the bounds of a Letter, and have ftrayed from my ſubje&, 
which ſhould have been, to beg you to read the following lines, when you +r- inclined 
to be moſt favourable to your friend; for elſe they will never be able to endure your juſt 
cenſure. 1 ur ure; and I am 
as Your moſt obliged, &c. 


„ VI. 
To Ma. 


DEAR SIX, 


I HAVE reflected upon the diſcourſe I had with you the other day, and, upon ſe- 
rious conſideration, find that the true underſtanding of the whole © Art of Cokery®” 
will be uſcful to all perſons that pretend to the belles lettres, and eſpecially to Poets. 

I do not find it proceeds from any enmity of the Cooks, but it is rather the fault of 
their malters, that Poets are not ſo well acquainted with good eating, as otherwiſe they 
might be, if oftener invited. However, even in Mr. D*Urfey's preſence, this I would 
be bound to {:y, That a good dinner is brother to a good poem:“ only it is ſome- 
thing more ſubſtantial; and, between two and three a clock, more agreeable. 

1 have known a ſupper make the moſt diverting part of a Comedy. Mr. Betterton, 
in The Libertine*,” has ſet very gravely with the leg of a chicken : but 1 have ſeen 
Jacomo very merry, and eat very heartily of peaſe and buttered eggs, under the table. 
The Hoſt, in “The Villain +,” who carries tables, ſtools, furniture, and proviſions, 
all about him, gives great content to the ſpectators, when from the crown of his hat he 
produces his cold capon : ſo Armarillis (or rather Parthenope, as I take it) in The 
Rehearſal,” with her wine in her ſpear, and her pye in her helmet; and the Cook that 
flobbers his beard with ſack-poſſet, in The Man 's the Maſtert;“ have, in my opi- 
nion, made the moſt diverting part of the action. Theſe embelliſhments we have re- 
ceived from our imitation of the ancient Poets. Horace, in his Satires, makes Mzcenas 
very merry with the recollection of the unuſual entertaiuments aud diſhes given him by 

Naſidienus; and with his raillery upon garlick in his Third Epode. The Supper of 
Petronius, with all its machines and contrivances, gives us the moſt lively deſcription of 
Nero's luxury. Juvenal ſpends a whole Satire about the price and dreſſing of a ũngle 
fiſh, with the judgment of the Roman Senate concerning it. Thus, whether ſerious. 
or jocoſe, good cating is made the ſubject and ingredient of poetical entertainments. 

I think all Poets agree that Epiſodes are to be interwoven in their Poems with the 
greateſt nicety of art; and ſo it is the ſame thing at a good table: aud yet I have ſi en 
a very good Epiſode (give me leave to call it ſo) made by ſending out the leg of a gooſ-, 
or the gizzard of a turkey, to be broiled : though I know that Criticks with a good 
ſtomach have been offended that the unity of action ſhould be ſo far broken. And yet, 
as in our Plays, ſo at our common tables, many Epifodes are allowed, as ſlicing of cu- 
cumbers, dreſſing of ſallads, ſeaſoning the inſide of a ſmloin of beef, breaking lobſters? 
claws, ſtewing wild ducks, toalting of cherfe, legs of larks, and ſeveral others. 


* A Tragedy by Thomas Shadwell, ated 1676. 
+ A Tragedy by Thomas Porter, acted 1663. 
A Comedy by Sir William Davcoant, acted 1669. 
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xtremely, and indeed barbarouſly, 
„and the s of it. 


mounted, and to throw red-hot bullets out of his mortar-picces ? or to have Statira talk 
of tapeſtry-hangings, which, all the Learned know, were many years after her death 
firſt hung up in the Hall of King Attalus? Should Sir John Falſtaff complain of hav- 
ing dirtied bis ill flockings, or Anne of Boleyn call for her coach ; would an audience 
endure it, when all the world knows that Queen Elizabeth was the firſt that had her 
coach, or wore ſilk flockings ? Neither can a Poet put hops in an Engliſhman's drink be- 
fore hereſy game in: nor can he ſerve him with a diſh of carp before that time: he might 
as well gi ivg James the Firſt a diſh of aſparagus upon his firſt coming to London, 
which were not brought into England till many years after; or make Owen Tudor pre- 
ſent Queen Catharine with a ſugar-loaf, whereas he might as eaſily have given her a 
diamond as large, ſeeing the iceing of cakes at Wood-ftreet Corner, and the refining of 
fugar, was but an invention of two hundred years ſtauding, and before that time our 
Anceftors ſweetened and garniſhed all with honey, of which there are ſome remains in 
Windſor bowls, baron bracks, and large fimnels, ſent for preſents from Litchſield. 

But now, on the contrary, it would ſhew his reading, if the Poet put a hen-turkey 
upon a table in a Tragedy; and therefore 1 would adviſe it in Hamlet, inſtead of their 
painted trifles ; and I believe it would give more ſatisfaction to the actors. For Dio- 
dorus Siculus reports, how the fillers of Meleager, or Diomedes, mourning for their 
© brother, were turned into hen-turkeys.; from whence proceeds their ſtatelineſs of gate, 
reſervedneſs in converſation, aud melancholy in the tone of their voice, and all their 
actions. But this would be the moſt improper meat in the world for a Comedy: for 
melancholy and diſtreſs require a different ſort of diet, as well as language: and I have 
heard of a fair lady, that was pleaſed to ſay, that, if ſhe were upon a ſtrange read, 
& and driven to great neceſſity, ſhe believed ſhe might for once be able to ſup upon a 
« ſack-poſſet and a fat capon. 

I am {ure Poets, as well as Cooks, are for having all words nicely choſen and pro- 
py adapted ; and therefore, I believe, they would ſhew the ſame regret that I do, to 

r perſons of ſome rank and quality ſay, ** Pray cut up that gooſe. Help me to 
« ſome of that chicken, hen, or capon, or half that plover;“ not confidering how in- 
diſcreetly they talk, before men of art, whoſe proper terms are, Brea: that Gooſe ;j— 
1 frufl that Chicken ;”—** ſpoil that Hen: —* ſauce that Capon; ** mince that Plover.” 
If they are ſo much out in common things, how much more will they be with Zitterns, 
berons, cranes, and peacocks ? But it is vain for us to complain of the faults and errors 
of the world, unleſs we lend our helping-hand to retrieve them. F 

To condude, our greateſt Author of Dramatic Poetry, Mr. Dryden, has made uſe 
of the myſterics of this Art in the Prologues to two of his Plays, one a Tragedy, the 
other a Comedy; in which he has ſhewn his greateit art, and proved moſt ſucceſs, 
I bad not ſeen the Play for ſome years, before I hit upon almoſt the ſame words that lie 
has in the following Prologue to“ All for Love:“ 


% Fops may have leave to lev l al they can, 

« As Pizzmics would be glad t»> top a man. 

« Half-wits are fleas, ſo little and fo light, 
Wo. ſcarce could know they live, but that they bite. 

4% But, as the rich, when tir'd with daily feaſts, 

« For change, become their next poor tenant's guells, 

« Drizk ;carty draugbta of Alc from plain brown Lo, 

%% Aunt! ſnaich the humely Rafher ſrum the coals ; 

So you, retiring from much better checr, - 

« For once may venture to dv penance here; 
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& And, fince that plenteous Autumn now is paſt, 

« Whoſe grapes and peaches have indulg'd your taſte, a 
% Take in good part from our pour Port's board 

« Such ſhriveled fruit as Winter can afford.” 


How foþs and fleas ſhould come together, I cannot eaſily account for; but 1 doubt 
not but his ale, raſber, grapes, peaches, and fbriviled apples, might “Pit, Box, and 
Gallery,” it well enough. His Prologue to Sir Martin Mar- all! is ſuch an exquiſite 
Poem, taken from the ſame Art, that I could wiſh it tranſlated into Latin, to be pre- 
fixed to Dr. Liſter's Work. The whole is as follows: 
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% Fools, which each man meets in his diſh each day, 
% Are yet the great regalia of a play; 
In which to Poets you but juſt appear, 
To prize that higheit which coſt them ſo dear. 
«« Fops in the town more eaſily will paſs, 
4 One ſtory makes a ſtatutable aſs : 
« But ſuch in Plays maſt be much thicker ſown, 
% Like yolks of eggs, a dozen beat to one. 
* Obſerving Poets all their walks invade, 
« As men watch woodcocks gliding through a glade ; 
« And, when they have enough for Comedy, 
They 'ſtow their ſeveral bodies in a pye. 
&« The Poet 's but the Cook to faſhion it, 
« For, Gallants, you yourſelves have found the wit. 
To bid you welcome, would your bounty wrong: 


None welcome thoſe who bring their cheer* along.“ 


The image (which is the great perfection of a Poet) is ſo extremely lively, and well 
painted, that methinks I ſce the whole audience with a diſh of buttered eggs in one 
hand, and a woodcock-pye in the other. I hope I may be excuſed, after ſo great an 
example; for I declare I have no deſign but to enconrage Learning, and am very far 
from any defigns againſt it. And therefore I hope the worthy gent!cman, who ſaid that 
the © Journey to London” ought to be burnt by the common haugman, as a Book, 
that, if received, would diſcourage ingenuity, would be pleaſed not to make lis bonkre 
at the upper end of Ludgate-ſtreet, for fear of endangering the Bookſellers' ſhops and 
the Cathedral. 

I have abundance more to ſay upon theſe ſubjects; but I am afraid my firſt courſe is 
ſo tedious, that you will excuſe me both the ſecond conrſe and the deſſert, and call for 
pipes and a candle. But conſider, the Papers come from an old Friend; and ſpare them 
out of compaſſion to, Sir, &c. | | 


| 8 Th ts © UE | VII. 
To Ma. 


S 18, 


I am no great lover of writing more than I am forced to, and therefore have not 
troubled you with my Letters to congratulate your good fortune in London, or to be- 
moan oar unhappineſs in the loſs of you here. The occaſion of this is, to deſire your 
aſſiſtance in a matter that I am fallen into by the advice of ſome friends; but, unleſs 
they help me, it will be impoſſible for me to get out of it. I have had the misfortune 
to—yrite ; but, what is worſe, I have never conſidered whether any one would read. 


* Some Criticks read it Clair. KING. 
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Nay, I have been ſo very bad as to defign to print; but then a wicked thought came 
acroſs me with Who will buy?“ For, if I tell you the title, you will be of my mind, 
that the very name will deſtroy it: The Art of Cookery, in Imitation of Horacc's 
« Art of Poetry; with ſome familiar Letters to Dr. Liſter and others, occaſioned prin- 
« cipally by the Title of a Book, publiſhed by the Doctor, concerning the Soups and 
„ Sauces of the Ancients.” To this a Beau will cry, Phough ! what have I to do 
« with Kitchen-ſtuff? To which I anſwer, Buy it, and give it to your Servants,” 
For I hope to live to ſee the day when every Miſtreſs of a family, and every Steward, 
ſhall call up their children and ſervants with, Come, Miſs Betty, how much have you 
66 of your Art of Cookery ? Where did you leave off, Miſs Iſabel ?“ —* Miſg 
Kitty, are you no farther than Xing Henry and the Millir ? Yes, Madam, I am 
come to 


1 — His name ſhall be enroll'd 
« In Eſtcourt's Book, whole gridiron 's ſram'd of gold.” 


* Pray, Mother, is that our Maſter Eſtcourt?“ “ Well, child, if you mind this, you 
ſhall not be put to your Aſſembly Catechiſm next Saturday.” What a glorious ſight it 
will be, and how becoming a great family, to ſee the Butler out-learning the Steward, 
and the painful Scullery-maid exerting her memory far beyond the mumping Houſe- 
keeper! I am told that, if a Book is any thing uſeful, the Printers have a way of pirat- 
ing on one another, and printing other perſons copies; which is very barbarous. And 
then ſhall 1 be forced to come out with, The True Art of Cookery is only to be had 
« at Mr. Pindar's, a Patten-maker's, under St. Dunſtan's Church, with the Author's 
« Seal at the Title-page, being Three Sauce-pans, in a Bend Proper, on a Cook's 
« Apron, Argent. Beware of Counterfeits.” And be forced to put out Advertiſe. 
ments, with Strops for Razors, and the beſt Spectacles, are to be had only at the 
« Archimedes, &c.” 
I deſign propoſals, which I muſt get delivered to the Cooks* Company, for the mak- 
an order that every apprentice ſhall have the Art of Cookery®”” when he is bound, 
which he ſhall ſay by heart before he is made free; and then he ſhall have Dr. Liſter's 
Book of © Soups and Sauces” delivered to him for his future practice. But you know 
better what I am to do than I. For the kindneſs you may ſhew me, I ſhall always en- 
deavour to make what returns lay in my power. I am yours, &c. , 


„ ET T4 & VAL 


To Ma. 


DEAR SIR, 


I CANNOT but recommend to your peruſal a late exquiſite Comedy, called © The 
Lawyer's Fortune; or, Love in a Hollow Tree ;** which piece has its peculiar embel- 
liſhments, and is a Poem carefully framed according to the niceſt rules of the Art of 
Cookery ;*? for the Play opens with a ſcene of good Houſewifery, where Favourite the 
Heuſe-keeper makes this complaint to Lady Bonona. 


« Fav. The laſt mutton killed was lean, Madam. Should not ſome fat ſheep be 
« bought in? 

« Box. What ſay you, Let-acre, to it? 

« Lr. This is the worſt time of the year for ſheep. The freſh graſs makes them fall 
% away, and they begin to taſte of the wool; they muſt be ſpared a while, and Fa- 


«« yourite mult caſt to ſpend ſome {alt-meat and fiſh. I hope we ſhall have. ſome fat 
« calves ſhortly.” 
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What can be more agreeable than this to the Art of Cookery,” where our Author 
lays, 


« But though my edge be not too nicely ſet, 
% Yet I another's appetite may whet ; | 
« May teach him when to buy, when ſeaſon paſt, 
„What's ſtale, what 's choice, what 's plentiful, what waſte, 


And lead him through the various maze'of tafte. 


In the Second Act, Valentine, Mrs. Bonona's ſon, the conſummate character of the 
Play, having in the Firſt Act loſt his Hawk, and conſequently tis way, benighted and 
loft, and ſeeing a light in a diſtant houſe, comes to the thrifty widow Furioſa's (which is 
exactly according to the rule, A Prince, who in a Foreſt rides aſtray !” ) where he 

the old gentlewoman carding, the fair Florida her daughter working on a parchment, 
ehilfl the mæaid is ſpinning. Peg reaches a chair ; ſack is called for ; and in the mean time 
the good old gentlewoman complains ſo of rogues, that fhe can ſcarce keep a gooſe or a tur 
in ſafety, for them. Then Florida enters, with a little white bottle about a pint, and an ol 
faſbioned glaſs, fills and gives her mother ; ſhe drinks to Valentine. he to Florida, ſbe to him 
again, he to Furioſa, who ſets it down on the table. After a ſmall time, the old lady cries, 
« Well, it is my bed-time ; but my daughter will ſhew you the way to yours : for I 
« know you would willingly be in it.” This was extremely kind! Now, upon her 


retirement, (ſee the great judgment of the Poet 1) ſhe being an old man that 


went to bed, he ſuits the following regale according to * of perſon. Had 
boys been put to bed, it had been proper to have « aid the gooſe to the fire: but here 
it is otherwiſe ; for, after ſume intermediate diſcourſe, he is invited to a repaſt ; when 
he modeſtly excuſes himſelf with, © Truly, Madam, I have no ſlomach to any meat, 
but to comply with you. You have, Madam, entertaincd me with all that is deſir- 
« able already.” The Lady tells him, * cold Supper is better than none ;** ſo he ſits at 
the table, offers to eat, but cannot. I am ſure, Horace could not have prepared himſelf 
more exactly; for (according to the rule, A Widow has cold Pye”), though Valen- 
tine, being love- ſiok, could not eat, yet it was his fault, and not the Poet's. But, 


when Valentine is to return the civility, and to invite Madam Furioſa, and Madam 


Florida, with other good company, to his mother the hoſpitable Lady Bonona's (who, 
by the bye, had called for two bottles of wine for Latitat her Attorney), then afflu- 
ence and dainties are to appear (according to this Verſe + Mangoes, Potargo, Cham- 
pignons, Caweare”) ; and Mrs. Favourite the houſe keeper makes thele moſt important 


enquiries 2 


« Fay. Miſtreſs, ſhall I put any Muſhrooms, Mangoes, or Bamboons, into the 
« Sallad ? 

« Box. Yes, I pr'ythee, the beſt thou haſt. 

« Fav. Shall I uſe Ketch-up or Anchovies in the Gravy ? 

© Box. What you will.” | 


But, however magnificent the Dinner might be, yet Mrs. Bonona, as the manner of 
ſome perſons is, makes her excuſe for it, with, Well, Gentlemen, can ye ſpare a little 
time to take a ſhort dinner? I promiſe you, it ſhall not be long.“ It is very pro- 
bable, though the Author does not make any of the guelts give a relation of it, that 
Valentine, being a great ſportſman, might furniſh the table with game and wild-fowl. 
There was at leaſt one Pheaſant in the Houſe, which Valentine told his mother of the 
morning before. Madam, I had a good flight of a Pheaſant-cock, that, after my 


« Hawk ſeized, made head as if he would have faught ; but my Hawk plumed him 


« preſently.” Now it is not reaſonable to ſuppoſe that, Vally lying abroad that n'gl.t, 

the old gentlewoman under that concern would have any ſtomach to it for her own 

upper. However, to ſee the fate — on is nothing permanent ; for one Mrs. 
Vor. III. 4 


e 
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Candia making (though innocently) a preſent of an Hawk to Valentine, Florida his 
miſtreſs grows jealous, and reſolves to leave him, and run away with an odd ſort of 
fellow, one Major Sly. Valentine, to appeaſe her, ſends a meſſage to her by a boy, 
who tells her, His maſter, to ſhew the trouble he took by her miſapprehenſion, had 
« {ent her ſome viſible tokens, the Hawk torn to- pieces with his own hands ;” and 
then pulls out of the baſket the wings and Ilg of a fowl. So we ſee the poor bird 
demoliſbed, and all hopes of wild-fowl deſtroyed for the future: and happy were it if 
misfortunes would ſtop here. But, the crucl Beauty refuſing to be appcaſed, Valen- 
tine takes a ſudden reſolution, which he communicates to Let-acre the Steward, to 
bruſb-off, and quit his habitation. However it was, whether Let-acre did not think his 
young Maſter real, and Valentine having threatened the Houſe-keeper to kick her 
immediately before for being too fond of him, and his boy being raw and unexperienced 
in travelling, it ſeems they made but flender provifion for their expedition; for there 
is but one Scene int ed, before we find diſtreſſed Valentine in the moſt miſcrable 
condition that the joint Arts of Poetry and Cookery are able to repreſent him. There 
is 2 Scene of the greateſt horror, and moſt moving to compaſſion, of any thing that I 
have ſeen amongſt the Moderus; “ Talks of no pyramids of Fowl, or biſks of Fiſh,” 
is nothing to it; for here we ſee an innocent perſon, unlefs puniſhed for his Mother's 
and Houſekeeper's extravagance, as was ſaid before, in their Muſhrooms, Mangoes, 
Bamboons, Ketchup, and Anchovies, reduced to the extremity of cating his che 
evithout bread, and having no other drink but water. For he and his boy, with two 
Saddles on bis back and <vallet, came into a walk of confuſed trees, where an owl hollows, 
a bear and leapard walk acroſs the deſert at a „ and yet they venture in ; where 
Marys pane with theſe lines, which would draw tears from any thing that 
is not marble : 


« Hang up thy wallet on that tree | 


„And creep thon in this hollow place with me, 
« Let 's here repoſe our wearied limbs till they more wearied be! 


Bor. There is nothing left in the wallet but one piece of cheeſe. What ſhall we 
« do for bread ? 


Var. When we have ſlept, we will ſeek out 
Some roots that ſhall ſupply that doubt. 


«© Boy. But no drink, Maſter ? 


% Var. Under that rock a ſpring 1 ſee, 
„Which ſhall refreſh my thirſt and thee.” 


So the AR cloſes; and it is diſmal for the Audience to confider how Valentine 
and the poor boy, who, it ſeems, had a coming ſtomach, ſhould continue there all the 
time the muſick was playing, and longer. But, to eaſe them of their pain, by an 
invention which the Poets cataftrephe, Valentine, though with a long beard, and 
very weak with faſting, is reconciled to Florida, who, embracing him, ſays, “I doubt 
4 | have offended him too much; but I will attend him home, cheriſh him with 
© cordials, make him broths,” (poor good-natured creature! I with ſhe had Dr. 
Liſter's Book to help her!) © anoint his limbs, and be a nurſe, a tender nurſe to 
« him.” Nor do bleſſings come alone; for the good Mother, having refreſbed him 
with warm baths, and kept him tenderly in the houſe, orders Favourite, with repeated 
injunctions, © to get the beſt entertainment ſhe ever yet provided, to conſider what 
* ſhe has and what ſhe wants, and ta get all ready in few hours.” And ſo this moſt 
regular work is concluded with a dance and a wedding-diuner. I cannot believe there 
was any thing ever more of a piece than the Comedy. Some perſons may admire 
your meagre Tragedies; but give me a Play where there is a proſpect of good meat or 
good wine ſtirring in every Act of it. 5 | 
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Though I am confident the Author had written this Play and printed it long hefore 
the © Art of Cookery” was thought of, and 1 had never read it till the other Poem 
was very nearly perfected; yet it is admirable to ſee how a true rule will be adapted to 
a good work, or a good work to a true rule. 1 ſhould be heartily glad, for the ſake 
of the publick, if our Poets, for the future, would make uſe of ſo goud an example. 
I douht not but, whenever you or 1 write Comedy, we ſhall obſerve it. 

I have juſt now met with a ſurprizing happineſs ; a Friend that has ſeen two of Dr. 
Liſter's Works, one“ De Buccims Fluviatilibus et Marinis Exercitatio,” an Exercitation 
of Scaand River Shell-fiſh ; in which, be ſays, ſome of the chiefeſt rarities are the pizzle 
and ſpermatic wvefels of a Snail, delincated by a microſcope, the omentum or caul of its 
throat, its Fallopian tube, and its ſubcrorean tefticle ; which are things Hippocrates, Galen, 
Celſus, Farnelius, and Harvey, were never maſters of The other curioſity is the 
admirable piece of Cœlius Apicius, ** 1): Opſoniis & Condimentis, five Arte Coqui- 
< naria, Libri decem,“ bring Ten Books of Soups aud Sauces, and the Art of 
Cookery, as it is excellently printed for the Doctor, who in this ſo important affair is 
not ſufficiently communicative. My Friend ſays, he has a promiſe ef leave to read it. 
What Remarks he makes I ſhall not be envious of, but impart to him I love as 
well as his 


Moſt humble ſervant, &c. 


* 
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&AET OF COOKERY; 


IN IMITATION OF 


HORACZ's ART OF POETRY. 


— — 


TO DR. LISTER, 


NGEN1ious LisTEk, were 2 picture drawn 
With Cynthia's face, but with a neck like 
Bruwn ; | 
With wings of Turkey, and with feet of Calf; 
* by Kneller, it would make you 
ugh ! 
Such is, good Sir, the figure of a Feaſt, 
By ſome rich Farmer's wife and ſiſter dreſt ; 
Which, were it not for plenty and for ſteam, 
Might be reſembled to a fick man's dream, 
Where all ideas huddling run ſo faſt, 
That Syllabubs come firſt, and Soups the laſt. 10 
Nut but that Cooks and Poets ſtill were free, 
To uſe their power in nice variety ; 
Hence Mackarel ſeem delightful to the eyes, 
Though dreſs'd with incoherent Gooſeberries. 
Crabs, Salmon, Lobſters, are with Fennel ſpread, 1 5 
Who never touch'd that herb till they were dead ; 
Yet no man lards ſalt Pork with Orange-peel, 
Or garviſhes his Lamb with Spitchcock'd Eel. 18 
A Cook perhaps has mighty things profeſs'd, 
Then ſent up but two diſhes nicely drefs'd : | 
What ſignify Scotcht-collops to a Feaſt ? 
Or you can make whipp'd Cream; pray what 
relief 4 
Will that be to a Sailor who wants Beef; 
Who, lately ſhipwreck'd, never can liava eaſe, 
Till re-cſtabliſh'd in his Pork and Peaſe ? 
When once begun, let induſtry ne'er ceaſe 
Till it has render'd all things of one piece: 
At your Deſſert bright Pewter comes too late, 
When your firſt courſe was all ſerv'd up in Plate. 
Moſt knowing Sir! the greateſt part of Cooks, 30 
Searching for truth, are cozen'd by its looks. 
One would have all things little; hence has tried 
Taurkey-poults freſh'd, from th' Egg in Batter 
fried: . 
Others, to ſhew the largeneſs of their ſoul, 
Prepare you Muttons ſwol'd, and Oxen whole. 35 
To vary the ſame things, ſome think is art: 
By larding of Hogs-ſ-er and Bacon tart, 
The taſte js now to that per ction brought, 
That care, when wanting {k:ll, creates the fault. 
In Covent Garden did a 'Yaylor dwoll. 40 
Who might deſcrve a place in his own Hell. 
Give him 2 ſingle coat to make, he d do't; { 


25 


A veſt, or breech: s, ſugly: but the brute 
Could necr contrive all three to make a ſuit : 
Rather than frame a Supper like ſuch cloaaths, 45 
1'd have fine eyes and tecth without my nuſc. 


| 


N 
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Vou that ſrom Pliant Paſte would ſabricks raiſe 
Exp*Qting thence to gain immortal praiſe, 
Your knuckles try, and let your ſinews know 
Their power to knead, and give the form to 
dovgh ; 50 
Chuſe your materials right, your ſeaſoning fix, 
And with your Fruit reſplendent Sugar mix: 
From thence of courſe the figure will ariſe, 
And clegance adorn the ſurface of your Pics. 
Beauty from order ſprings : the judgin c 
Will tell you if one — 8 — EVE 
The Cook muſt ſtill regard the preſent time; 
T' omit what 's juſt in ſeaſon is a crime. 

Your infant Peaſe t' Aſparagus preſer, 
Which to the Supper you may beſt defer. 60 
Be cautious how you change old bills of fare, 

Such alterations ſhould at leaſt be rare; 
Yet credit to the Artiſt will accrue, 
Who in known things Mill makes th' appearance 


new. 

Freſh daivties are by Britain's traffick known, 65 

And now by conſtant uſe familiar grown. 

What Lord of old would bid his Cook prepare 

Mangoes, Potargo, Champignons, Caveare ? 

Or would our thrum-capp'd Anceſtors find fault, 

For want of Sugar-tongs, or Spoons for Salt? 70 

New things produce new words, and thus Monteth 

Has by one veſſel ſav'd his name from death. 

The Scaſons us all. By Autumn's froſt, 

The ſhady leaves of trees and fruit are loſt. 

* Spring breaks forth with freſh ſup- 
es, 75 

And * the teeming Earth new buds ariſe. 

So Stubble-geeſe at Michaelmas are ſeen 

Upon the ſpit ; next May produces Green. 

The fate of things lies always in the dark: 


What Cavalier would know St. James's Park“? 80 


For Lock<t's ſtands where gardens once did ſpring, 

Aud Wild-ducks quack where Graſshoppers did 
ſing ; 

A Princely Palace on that ſpace does riſe, 

Where Sedley's noble Muſc found Mulberries f. 


— 


* In the time of king Henry VIII. the Park 
was a wild wet field; but that prince on building 
St. James's palace, incloſcd it, laid it out in walks, 
and, collecting the waters together, gave to the 
new-incloſed ground and new-raiſed building the 
name of St. James. It was much enlarged by 
Charles II.; who added to it ſeveral fields, planted 
it with rows of lime-trees, laid out the Mall, 
formed the canal, with a decoy, and other ponds, 
for water-ſfowil. The “ Lime-trees or Tilia, 


whoſe bloſſoms are incomparably fragrant, were 


probably planted᷑ in conſequence of a ſuggeſtion of 
Mr. Evelyn, in his“ Fumifugium,” publiſhed in 
1661.—[ſhe improvements lately made ſeem,in 
ſome meaſure to have brought it into the ſtate it 
was in b. fore the Reftoration ; at læaſt, the Wild- 
ducks have in their turn given way to the Graſs- 
hoppers. N. 


A comedy called, © The Mulberry Garden.“ 


| 
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itrpw'a, \ Wiaow has col Pye; Nurſe gives you Cake; 
And butter d richt its g is Aion d trum generous Merchants Ham or Sturgeon take. * 
As Wealth flow. in, aud Plenty Nr from Ih. Farmer nas brown Eread as freſh as day, * , 
| — . And Butter fragrant as the dew of May. 7 
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Since Places alter thus, what conftant thought 85 

Of filling various diſhes can be taught ? 

For he pretends too much, or is a fool, 

Who 'd fix thoſe things where Faſhion is a rule. 
— Hardicnute, midſt Danes and Saxons 

out, 

Carouz'd in nut-brown Ale, and din'd on Grout; 

Which diſh its priſtine honour ſtill retains, 99 

And, when each Prince is crown'd, in Glendour 


By * wes cuſtom, duty was expreſs'd, 
To fri:nds departed, by their Funeral Feaſt. 
Though I've confulted Hulinſhed and Stow, 
I find it very difficult to row 
Who, to refreſh th attendauts to a grave, 
Burnt-claret firſt or Naples tiſcoit gave. 

Trotrters from Quiuce and Ap ls brit did frame 
A Pye, which ſtill rerains his proper name: 100 
Though common grown, yi, with White Sugar 


95 


G e ant rubra ii. 
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Onions will make ev'n Heirs or Widows weep; 
The tender Lettuce brings on ſofter fleep; 
Eat Beef or Pye-cruſt if you d ſerious be; 
Your Shell fiſh raiſes Venus from the Sea; 
Fur Nature, that inclines to ill or 
Still nouriſhes our paſſions by our food. 
Happy the man that has each fortune tried, 
To whom ſhe much has given, and much de- 
nied: 159 
With abſtinence all delicates he ſces, 
And can regale himſelf with Toaſt and Cheeſe : 
Your Betters will deſpiſe you, if they ſee 
Things that are far ſurpaſſing your degree; 
ar yo beyond your ſubſtance never treat; 1535 
js plenty, in ſmals fortune, to be neat. 
Tis cr tain that a Steward can't afford 
An ent-rtarnment equal with his Lord. 
Old age ts frugal; gay youth will abound 
With heut, and ſer the flowinz cup go round. 160 


Cornwall 5quab-pye, and Devon ung 
dings; 165 
Aud Leiter Beans and Bacon, food of Kings! 
At Chrittmas-time, be carcful of your ſame, 
See the old Tenauts' table be the ſame; 
nen, if you would ſend up the Brawner's 3 


———ů—— - 


3 gu! wereghow others croſt; 
10 the iparklirg claſs wolli d give his toalt, 110 | 
(Whoſe bloom dil moſt in tis opmiou ſhine, 
4 To reliſh both h. Muſick ar i the Wine. | 
116 


o-v.et Roſemary and Bays around it ſpread : 
Nis foaming tuſks let ſome large Pippin od 15 "x 


Qe midſt thoſe thund- ring ſpears an Orange place 3 | 
' 
' 
| 
: 
y 
\ 


Sauce like himſelf, offenſive to its foes, 
Ihe rogue Multard. dangerous to the noſe. 174 
ia. k a. te well-!pic'd Hippocras the Wine, 
W:illa'l tac bowl with ancient ribbands fine, 
 Porridg.c with Tr, aud Turkeys with the 
Cline. 
if you perhaps would try ſome diſh un | 
Winch mere v- ultarly you'd make your ow ; 
Like @:«cicrt ſailors ſtill regard the coaſt, 180 a! 
By venturing out too far you may be loſk, 
3y roaiting that which your Forefathers boil'd, 
4nd hoiling what they roaſted, much is ſpoil'd. ; 
Inat C-ok to Pritiſh palates 1 is complete, | 
Whoſc ſavoury hand gives turns to common | 
mie at 185 g 
Though Cooks arc often men of wit, | 
Chrough nicenc ls of their ſubjeR, few have writ. 
in what an 5u}:w.rd ſound that Ballad ran, 


k Why am l ſtyl'd a Cook, it I'm i £2 loth 
To marinate my Fiſh, or ſeaſon Proih, 
Or ſend up what 1 roi with pi-aſing froth ; 
WI my Maſter's gu/foxwor't diſcern, 
But, through my baſhful foliy, ſcurn to Icarn ? 

among friends youd-2umour takes its 
birth, 

*Tis not a4edlious Feaſt prolongs the mirth: | 
But tis not teaſon herefore you 11,vuld ſpare, 
When, as their future Burgeſs, yuu prepare { 
For a fat Corporation and th. i Mayer.” 
All things ſhould find their coum iu proper place; 
And what adorns this treat, would twat diſgrace. | 
Sometimes the vulgar will of mirth partatc, 12: 
And have exceſſive doings at their wake : 


Ev'n Taylors at their yearly Feaſts Lok great, 
And all their Cucumbers arc turn'd to Mcat. 


— 


A Prince, who in a foreſt rides aſtray, {| Wrich enn z!tcring paragraph began: 
And, weary, to ſome cottage finds the way, 1:cf nt th r OF LUBBERLAND, yo 
Talks of no pyramids of Fowl, - Ks f Tig. PD 1&5 a1. 1 an COMMAND, 
But, hungry, ſups his Cream ſerv”. TH * ID ATTEND HIM, 

diſh ; | 


WERS DID BEFRIEND HIM : 


Quenches his thirſt with Ale in nu: 4 K1isSSING=CRUSTS, AND 


And takes the haſty Raſher from t. 6; 
Pleas'd as King Henry with the Mi! 


_—_— 1 


L- BEER, BEFORE HE 

Who thought himſelf as good a man 195 
Unleſs ſome ſweetneſs at the bott duntains ſeeming full, 
Who cares for all the crinkling of th: uttle wwoel : 


If you wonld have me merry wit! 
Be ſo yourſelſ, or ſo at leaſt appear. 
The things we eat by various juice 


The narrowueſs or largeneſs of our ſou. 


tor a houſe, | 
. cCyegain? A Lowſe! 
.i we ſearch his Books, 200 
Across all were Cooks; 


ts 
; il 


— Oh, how would Homer praiſe their dancing 


K1NG*s 
| | How lov'd Patroclus with Achilles joins, 
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To quarter ont the Ox, and ſpit the loins. 
Oh could that Poet live! could he rehearſe 
Thy Journey, LisTex, in immortal verſe! 205 
Mos, Id TUE MAN THAT DID To PAkts 
Go, 
Tuat HE MIGUT TASTE THEIR Sours, AND 
Mosusoous KNOW ! 


Dogs, 
Their ſtinking Cheeſe, and Fricaſee of Frogs! 
He d raife no fables, fing no flagrant lye, 
Of Boys with Cuſtard choak'd at Newberry ; 
But their whole courfes you d entirely fer, | 
How all their parts ſrom firſt to laſt agree. 
If you all ſorts of perſons would cogage, 
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Suit well your Eatables to every age. 215 

The favourite Chiid, that juſt begins to prattle, 

And throws away his Silver Bclls and Rattle, 

Is very humourſome, and makes great ciutter, 

Till he has Windows on his Bread and Butter: 

He for repeated Supper-meat will cry, 220 

But won't tell Mammy what he'd have, or 
why. 

The cs Youth, that has new Guar- 

diars choſc, 
From Play-houſe ſteps to Supper at the Roſe, 
Where he a main or two at random throws: 
Squandering of wealth, impaticnt of advice, 225 
His cating muſt be little, coſtly, nice. 

Maturer Age, to this delight grown ſtrange, 
Each night frequents his club behind the Change, 
Expecting there frugality and health, 

And honour riſing from a Sheriff*s wealth: 230 
Unlcfs he ſome luſurance-dinner lacks, 

"Tis very rarely he frequents Pontack's. 

But then old age, by ſtil: intruding years, 
Torments the fecbl: heart with anxious fears: 
Moroſe, perverſe in humour, diffident, 

The more he ſtill abounds, the lefs content; 
His Larder and his Kitchen too obſcrvcs, 

And oer, left he ſhould want hereafter, ſtarves; 
Thinks ſcorn of all the preſent age can give, 
And none theſe threeſccre years knew how to | 
live. 240 
But now the Cook muſt paſs through all degrees, 
And by his art diſcordant tempers pleaſe, { 


And miniſter to Health and to Diſeaſe. 

Far from the Parlour have your Kitchen plac'd, 
Dainties may in their working be diſyrac'd. 245 
In private draw your Poultry, clean your Tripe, 
And from your Eels their ſlimy ſubſtance wipe. 
Let cruel offices be done by night, 

For they who like the thing abhor the ſight. 

Next, let diſcretion moderate your coft, 

And, when you treat, three courſes be the moſt. 

Let never freſh machines your Pallry try, 

Unleſs Grandees or Magiltratc- are by: c 
Then you may put a Dwarf into a Pye. 

Or, if you d fright an Alderman.and Mayor, 255 
Within a Paſty lodge a living Hare ; 

Then midſt their graveſt Furs ſhall mirth ariſe, 


Was all thrown into hauk, apd went to pot. 


And all the Guild purſus with joy ful cries. 
Crowd not your table: let your number be 
Not more than ſcven, aud never leſs than tbree. 260 
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"Tis the Deſſert that graces all the Feaſt, 
For an ill end diſparages the reſt : 
A thouſand things well done, and one forgot, 
Defaces vbligation by that blot. 
Make your tranſparent Sweet-meats truly nice, 
With Indian Sugar and Arabian Spice: 
And let your various Creams incircled be 
With ſwelling Fruit juſt raviſh'd from the tree. 
Let Plates and Diſhes be from China brought, 
With lively paint and earth tranſparent wrought. 
The Feaſt now done, diſcourſes are reuew'd, 
And witty arguments with mirth purſued. 
The cheerful Maſter, midſt his jovial friends, 
His glaſs * to their beſt wiſhes recommends. 
The Grace - cup ſollows tu his Sovereigu's health, 275 
And to kis Country, Plenty, peace, and wealth.” 
Performing then the picty of grace, 
Each man that pleaſes re · aſſumes his place; 
While at his gate, from fuch abundant ſtore, 
He ſhowers his god-like bleſſings on the poor. 280 
In days of old, our Fathers went to war, 
ExpeQing ſturdy blows and hardy fare : 
Their Beef they often in their murrions ſtew'd, 
And in their Baſket-hilts their Beverage brew'd. 
Some Officer perhaps might give conſent, 285 
To a large cover d Pipkin in his tent, 
Where every thing that every Soldier got, 
Fowl, Bacon, Cabbage, Mutton, and what not, : 
But, when our conqueſts were extenſive grown, 290 
And through the world our Britiſh worth wis 
known, 
Wealth on Commanders then flow'd in apace, 
Their Champaign ſparkled equal with their Lace; 
Quails, Beccofico's, Ortolans, were ſent 
To grace the levee of a Grneral's tent; 295 
In their gilt Plate all delicatcs were ſcen, 
And what was Earth beſore became a rich Terrene. 
When the young Playcrs once get to Iſlington, 
They fondly think that all the world 's their own : 
Prentices, Pariſh-:lerks. and Hectors mect; 3co 
He that is drunk, or bullicd, pays the Treat. 
Their talk is louſe; and o'er the bouncing Ale 
At Conſtables and Juſtices they rail; 
Not thinking Cuſtard ſuch a ſerious thing, 304 
That Common-council- men 'twill thither bring; 
Where many a man, at variance with his wife, 
With ſoftening Mead and Cliecſe-cake ends the 
ſtrife. 5 
Ev'n Squires come there, and, with their mean 
diſcourſe, ; 
Render the Kitchen, which they fit in, worſe. 
Midwives demure, and Chamber-maids molt pay, 
Foremen that pick the box and come to play, 311 
Here find their entertaiument at the hergir, 
In Cream and Codlings revelling with delight. 


What theſe approve the great men will diüke: 


But here 's the art, if you the palate ſtrike; 315 
By management of common things ſo well, 
hat what was thought the meaneſt ſhall excel; 
While others itrive in vain, all perſons own 
Such diſhes could be dreis'd by you alone. 

When ſtraiten'd in your time, and ſervants 

ſew, 320 

You U rightly then compoſe an ambigue ; 
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Where firſt and ſecond Courſe, and your Deſſert, 
Al in owe ſingle table have their part. 
From ſuch a vaſt conſuſion tis delight, 

To find the jarring elements unite, 

And raiſe a ſtructure grateful to the ſight. 

Be not too ſar by old example led, 

With caution now we in their footſteps tread : 
The French our reliſh help, and well ſupply 
The want of things too groſs by decency. 330 
Our Fathers moſt admir'd their Sauces ſweet, 
And often aſk'd for Sugar with their Meat; 
They butter'd Currants on fat Veal beſtow'd, 
And Rumps of Beef with Virgin-honey firew'd. 
Infipid Taſte, old Friend, to them who Paris 
know, * 39 
Where Rocombole, Shallot, and the rank Garlick, 
grow. 

Tom Bold did firſt begin the ſtrolling mart, 
And drove about his Turnips in a cart; 
Sometimes his Wife the Citizens would plraſe, 
And from the ſame machine ſell Pecks of Pcaſe ; 
Then Pippins did in Wheel-barrows abound, 341 
And Oranges in Whimſcy-boards went round; 
Beſs Hoy firſt found it troubicſome to bawl, 

Aud therefore plac'd her Cherrics on a tall ; 

Her Currants there and Gooſeberries were ſpread, 

With the enticing gold of Ginger-bread : 

But Flounders, Sprats, aud Cucumbers, were 
cried, 

And every ſound and every voice was tricd. 

At laſt the Law this hidcous din ſupprels'd, 

And order d that the Sunday ſhuuld have reſt; 350 

And that no Nymph her noiſy food ſhould ſell, 

Except it were new Milk or Mackarel. 

There is no diſh but what our Cooks have 
made, 

And meritcd a charter by their trade. 354 

Not French Kickſhaws, or Oglio's brought from 
Spain, 

Alone hw found improvement from their brain; 

But Pudding, Brawu, and White-pots, own'd to be 

Th' effects of native ingenuity. 

Our Britiſh Flect, which now commands the 
main, 

Might glorious wreaths of victory obtain, 360 

Would they take time; would they with leiſure 
work, 

With care would ſalt their Becf, and cure their 
Pork ; 

Would boil their liquor well whene'er they brew, 

Turix CONQUEST HALF 1s TO THE VICTUALLER 

DUE. 

Becauſe that thrift and abſtinence are good, 365 

As many things if rightly underſtond; 

Old Croſs condemns all perions to be Fops, 

That can't regale themſelves with Mutton-chops. 

He often for {tuft Beef to Bedlam runs, 

And the clean Rummer, as the Peſt-houſe, ſhuns. 

Sometimes Poor Jack and Onions are his diſh, 371 

And then he ſaints thoſe Fryars who ſtiuk of 
Fiſh. 

As for myſelſ. I take him to abſtain, 


| 


„ 


| 


| Is what ingenious Cooks ut Artis call; 
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May teach him when to buy, when ſeaſon 's paſt, 
Wha: 's ſtale, what choice, what plentiful, what 
waſte, 
And lead him through the various maze of taſte. 
The ſundamcntal principle of all 380 


For, hen the market ſends in loads of food, 

They all are taſtcl-(s till :4..7 makes them good. 

Beſides, tis no ignoble piece of care, 

To kuow for whom it is you would prepare: 335 

You d pleaſe a Friend, or reconcile a Brother, 

A teſty Father, or a haughty Mother; 

Would mollify a Judge, would cram a Squire, 

Or clſ: ſome imiles from Court you may deſire ; 

Or would, perhaps, ſome haſty Supper give, 390 

To ſhew the ſplendid ſtate in which you live. 

Purſuant to that intereſt you propoſe, 

Muſt all your Wine and all your Meat be choſe. 

Let men and manners every diſh adapt : 

Who d force his Pepper where his gueſts are 

clap ? 

A . of fat Beef and ſtoop of Ale 396 

On the huzzaing mob ſhall mort prevail, 

Than if you give them with the niceſt art 

Ravmuits of Peacocks brains, or Filbert-tart. 
The French by Soups aud Haw-gouts glory raiſe, 

And their deſires all terminate in praiſc. 40¹ 

The thrilty maxim of the wary Dvt.h 

is, to fave all the mon+y they can touch: 

Hans, cries the Father, © fee a Pin lies there; 

A Pin aday will fetch a Groat a ycar. 405 

* To your tive Farthings join Three Farthings 


« more; 


Your wars ſhall gain you m. re than Britain's peace. 
Where love of wealth and ruity coin prevail, 41@ 


What hopes of Sugar'd Cakes or Butter'd Ale? 

Cooks garniſh out ſome tables, ſome they fill, 

Or ina prudcnt mixture ſhew their ill: 

Clog nut your conſtant meals; for Giihes few 

lacrcaſe the appetite, when choice and now. 47 

Ev'n they, who will Extravagance profcſs, 

Have ſtill an inward hatred ſor Ezceſs : 

Meat, forc'd too much, uutouch'd at table lies, 

Few care for carving trifles in diſguiſe, 

Or that fantaſtic diſh {ome call prize. 

When pleaſures to the cye and paiate mect, 421 

That Cook has render'd bis gr: at work complete: 

His glory far, like Sur-Loin's KxiGuruoup, 

flies; 

Immortal made, as Ktr-caAr by his Pies. 
Gouod-nature muſt ſome failings overlouk, 425 

Not wilfulnc{s, but errors of the Cook. 

A ttring wen't alwi ys give the ſound deſign'd 

By the Muſician's tout; and heavenly miud: 

Nor will an arrow trom the Parthian bow 

Still to the deſtin': poirt directly go. 

Perhaps no Salt is thrown ab.ur the diſh, 

Or no tried Parfley fcaticr'd on the Fill; 

Shall I in paſiion (rm my dinner Ay, 


430 


Who has good meat, with decency, though plain: ] And hopes of pardon to ny Cook deny, 


But, though my edge be not too uicely ſet, 


375 
vet 1 another's appctite may het; 


For things wi.ich carel-{incls might overice, 43g 


all mankind commit as well as he? 


Nor would fubmit to have his hand confin'd, 


And gently fink the Artiſt into icep. 
Ev'n Lamb himſclf, at the moſt ſolumn feaſt, 450 
Might have ſome chargers not exactiy dreit. 

Tables ſhould be like pictures to the in ht, 
Some diſhes caſt in ſhad-, ſeme [preac light, 
Some at a diſtance brightcn, {ome near Hñaud, 
Where caſe may all their delicace command: 455 
Some ſhould be mo d when broken; others laſt 
Through the whole treat, incentive to the taſte. 

„ by many labours feeble grown, 
Up from the Kitchen call'd his eldeſt Son: 459 
* Though wiſe thyſelf,” ſays he, though taught 
6« 


by me, 
« Yet fax this ſentence in thy memory: 
There are ſome certain things that don't excel, 
„ And yet we ſay are tolerably well : 
„ There s many worthy men a Lawyer prize, 
« Whom they diſtinguiſh as of middle fize, 465 
« For pleading well at Bar, or turning Books; 
* But this is not, my Son, the fate of Cooks, 
*«* From whoſe myſtcrious art true phkaſure 


ſprings . 

a * wy Garter, and to U rone of Kings. 

« A {imple ſcene, a diſobliging ſong, 

« Which no way to the main deſign belong, 

Or were they abſent never would be miſs'd, 

„Have made a well-wrought Comedy be hiſs'd : 

* So in à Feaſt no intermediate fault | 

« Will be allow'd ; but, if not beſt, tis naught.” 
He that of feeble nerves and joints complains, 

From Nine-pins, Coits, and from Trap-ball, ab- 

tains; 

Cudgels avoids, and ſhuns the Wreſtling-place, 

Left Vinegar reſound his loud diſgrace. 

But every one to Cookery pretends ; 480 

Nor Maid nor Miſtreſs e er conſult their friends, 

But, Sir, if you would roaſt a Pig, be free : 

Why not with Brawn, with Locket, or with me ? 

We lll fee when tis enough, when both eyes 
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out, 
Or if it wants the nice concluding bout: 48,5 
But, if it lies too long, the crackling s pall'd, 
Not by the Drudging-box to be reculi'd. 

Our Cambrian Fathers, ſparing in ch-ir Food, 
Firſt broil'd their huntcd Goats on bars of wood. 
Sharp Hunger was their ſeaſoning, or they took 
Such Salt as iſſued from the native rock. 491 
Their Sallading was never far to ſcck, 

The poignant Water-graſs, or ſavoury Leek ; 
Uneil the Britiſh Bards adorn'd this Ile, 

And taught them how to roaſt, and how to boil : 
Then Talieſſin roſe, and ſweetly ſtrung 496 


His Britiſh Harp, inſtructing whilit he ſung : 
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Taught them that honeſty they ſtill poſſeſa, 
Their truth, their open heart, their modeſt dreſs, 
Duty to kindred, conſtancy to friends, 500 
And inward worth, which always recommends ; 
Contempt uf wealth aud pleaſure, to appear 
To all mankind with hoſpitable cheer. 
ln aſter-ages, Arthur taught his — 
At his Round Table to record their os 
_ * per forc'd in field, 

onſters ſubdued, and hideous tyrants quell'd, 
Inſpic'd = Cambrian ſoul which ne er can 

yie | 

Then Guy, the pride of Warwick, truly great, 
To ſnture Heroes due example ſet, 510 
By his capacious cauldron made appear, , 
i rom whence the ſpirits riſe, and ſtrength of war. 
The preſent age, to gallantry inclin'd, 


| |s pleas'd with vaſt improvements of the mind. 


t that of honour, wit, and mirth, partakes, 515 
May be a fit companion o'cr Beef-ficaks ; 
His name may be to future times enroll'd 
In Eſtcourt's Book ®, whoſe Gridiron's fram'd of 


a Gold. 
Scorn not theſe lines, d to let you know 
Profits that from a c'd Table low. 520 


A 

Tis a fage queſtion, if the Art of Cooks 
Is lodg'd by Nature, or attain'd by Books : 
That man will never frame a noble treat, 
Whoſe whole dependence lies in ſome Receipt t 
Then by pure Nature every thing is ſpoil'd, $525 
a d, roaſt, and 

i'd. 


When Art and Nature join, th' effe& will be 
Some nice Rg, or charming Fricaſee. 
The lad that would his genius ſo advance, 
That on the rope he might ſecurely dance, 530 
From tender years enures himſelf to pains, 
To Summer's parching heat, and Winter's rains, 
And from the fire of Wine and Love abſtains; 0 | 
No Artiit can his Hautboy's ſtops command, 
Unleſs ſome ſkiltul Maſter form his hand: 535 
But Gentry take their Cocks though never tricd ; 
It ſcems no more to them than up and ride. 
Preferments granted thus ſhew him a fool, 
That dreads a parent's check, or rods at ſchool. 
Ox-cheek when hot, and Wardens bak'd, ſome 
cry 540 
But 'tis wath an intention men ſhould buy. 
Others abound with ſuch a plenteous ſtore, 
That, if you Il let them treat, they Il aſk no more: 


— 


That is, © be admitted a member of The 
« Beef-iteak Club.” — Richard Eſtcourt, who was 
4 Player and Dramatic Writer, is celebrated in 
the SpeRator, as poſſeſſed of a ſprightly wit, and 
an eaſy and natural politeneſs, His company was 
much coveted by the great, on account of his 
qualifications as a boon companion. When the 
famous Beef-ſteak Club was firſt inſtituted, he 


{had the office of Providore aſſigned him; and, as 


a mark of diſtinction, uſed to wear a ſmall gridiron 
of gold hung about his neck with a green filk 


. He died in the year 1713. N. 
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And *tis the vaſt ambition of their ſoul, 

To fee their Port admir'd, and Table full. 545 

But then, amidſt that cringing fawning crowd, 

Who talk ſo very much, and laugh ſo loud, 

Who with ſuch grace his Honour's actions praiſe, 

How well he fences, dances, ſings, and plays; 

Tell him his Livery 's rich, his Chariot 's fine, 550 

How choice his Meat, and delicate his Wine; 

Surrounded thus, how ſhould the Youth deſcry 

The happineſs of Friendſhip from a Lye ? 

Friends act with cautious temper when ſincere ; 

But flattering Impudence is void of care: $55 

$0 at au Iriſh Funeral appears 

A train of Drabs with mercenary tears; 

Who, wringing oft' their hands, with hideous 
moan, 

Know not his name ſor whom they ſeem to groan; 

While real Grief with ſilent ſteps proceeds, 560 

And Love untci 

Hard fate of Wealth ! Were Lords as But 

: wile, 

They from their meat would baniſh all the Flies / 
"The Perſian Kings, with Wine and maſly Bowl, 
Scarch'd to the dark receſſes of the ſoul ; 565 
"That, fo laid open, no one might pretend, 

Unleſs a man of worth, to be their Friend. 

But now the Gueſts their Patrons undermine ; 

And flander them, for giving them their Wine. 

Great men have dearly thus companions bought: 

Unleſs by theie inſtructions they Il be taught, ) 

They ſpread the het, and will thamſclves =\ 
caught. 

Were Horace, that great Maſter, now alive, 
A Feaſt with wit and judgment he d contrive. 

As thus: —Suppoſing that you would rehearſe 575 

A labour'd Work, and every Diſh a Verſe; 

He *'d ſay, “ Mend this, and t' other Liue, and 
this“ 

If after trial it were ſtill amiſs, 

He *'d bid you give it a new turn of face, 

Or ſet ſome Diſh more curious in its place. 

If you perſiſt, he would not ftrive to move 

A paſhon ſo delightful as Self-love. 

We ſhould ſubmit our Treats to Criticks' view, 
And every prudent Cook ſhould read Boſſu. 
Judgment provides the Meat in ſcaſon fit, 
Which by the genius dreſt, its ſauce is Wit. 
Good Beef for Men, Pudding for Youth aud Age, 
Cine up to the decorum of the Stoge. 
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Vor. III. 


/ 


gn'd with inward paſſion bleeds. 


14 


| 
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| The Critick ftrikes out all that is not juſt, 


And tis ev'n ſo the Butler chips his cruſt, 590 
Poets and Paſtry-cooks will be the ſame, 
Since both of them their i mult frame. 
Chimæras from the Poct's fancies flow : 
The Cook contrives his ſhapes in real Dough. 
When Truth commands, there 's no man can 
offend, | 595 
That with a modeſt love correQs his Friend, 
Though tis in toaſting Bread, or buttering Peaſe, 
So the reproof has temper, kindneſs, caſe. 
But why ſhould we reprove when faults are (ſmall ? 
Becauſe tis better to have none at all. 600 
There 's vſten weight in things that ſeem the leaſt, 
And our moſt trifling ſollies raiſe the jeſt. 
'Tis by his cleanlineſs a Cook muſt pleaſe; - 
A Kitchen will admit of no diſeaſe. . 
The Fowler and the Huntſman both may run 605 
Amidſt that dirt which he muſt nicely ſhun. 
Empedocles, a Sage of old, would raiſe 
A Name immortal by unuſual ways; 
At laſt his fancics grew ſo very odd, 
He thought by rafting to be made a God. 60 
Though fat, he leapt with his unwieldy tuff 
In ZEtna's flames, fo to have Fire enough. 
Were my Cook fat, and Ia ſtander- by, 
I'd rather than himſelf his Fiſh ſhould fry. 
There are ſome perſons ſo exceſſive rude, 615 
Tuat to your private Table they ll intrude. 
In vain you fly, in vain pretend to faſt ; 
Turn like a Fox, they Il catch you at the laſt. 
You muſt, ſince bars and doors are no defence, 
Ev'n quit your houſe as in a peſtilence. 620 
Be quick, nay very quick, or he 'I approach, 
And, 8 ſcampering, ſtop you in your 


Then think of all your fins, and you will ſee 
How right your guilt and puniſhment agree : 
Perhaps no tender pity could prevail, 

But you would throw ſome debtor into gaol. 


625 


580 | Now mark th' effe& of this prevailing curſe, 


You are detain'd by ſomething that is worſe. 
Were it in my election, I ſhould chuſe, 
To meet a ravenous Wolf or Bear got looſe. 630 

He Il cat and talk, and talking till will cat, 
No quarter from the Paraſite you ll get; 
But, like a Leech well ſix d, he Il ſuck what's 


. . 
And never part till ſatisfied with Blood. 
| 


40 
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TS . 
DEAR 81, 


.1 MUST communicate my happineſs to you, becauſe you are ſo much my Friend as ta 
rejoice at it. I ſome days ago met with an old Acquaintance, a curious perſon, of whom 
I enquired if he had ſeen the Book concerning Soups and Sauves. He told me he had; 
but that he had but a very flight view of it, the perſon who was maſter of it not being 
willing to part with ſo valuable a rarity out of his cloſet. I defired him to give me what 
account he could of it. He ſays, that it is a very handſome Octavo ; for, ever ſince the davs 
of Ogilby, good paper, and good print, and fine cuts, make à book become ingenious, 
and brighten up an Author firangely ; that there is a copious Index ; and at the end 
a Catalogue of all the Doctor's Works, concerning Cockles, Engliſh Beetles, Snails, 
Spiders that get up into the air and throw us down Cobwebs, a Monfler vomited up 
by a Baker, and ſuch like; which, if carefully peruſed, would wouderfully improve 
us. There is, it ſeems, no manuſcript of it in England, nor any other country that 
can be heard of; ſo that this impreſſion is from one of Humelbergius, who, as my 
Friend ſays, he does not believe contrived it himſelf, becauſe the things are ſo 
very much out of the way, that it is not probable any Learned Man would ſet himfſc!f 
ſeriouſly to work to invent them. He tells me of this ingenious remark made by 
the Editor, ** That, whatever Manuſcripts there might have been, they muſt bare 
« been extremely vicious and corrupt, as being written out by the Cooks themfclves, 
& or ſome of their Friends or Servants, who are not always the moſt accurate.” 
And then, as my Frieud obſerved, if the Cook had uſed it much, it might be ſullied; 
the Cook, perhaps, not always licking his fingers when he had occation for it. I 
ſhould think it no unprovident matter for the State to order a ſelect Scrivener to 
tranſcribe Receipts, left 1gnorant women aud Houſekeepers ſhould impoſe upon future 
ages by ill- ſpelt and uncortected Receipts for potting of Lobſters, or pickling of 
Turkeys. Czlius Apicins, it ſeems, paiſcs for the Author of this "Treatiſe ; whoſe 
ſcience, learniug, and diſcipline, were extremely contemned, and almoſt abhorred, by 
Seneca and the Stvicks, as introdncing luxury, and infecting the manners of the 
Romans: aud ſo lay neglected till the inferior ages; but then were introduced, as 
being a help to Phyſick, to which a Learned Author, called Donatus, ſays, that 
& the Kitchen is a Handmaid.” 1 remember in our days, though we cannot in every 
reſpect come up to the Ancients, that by a very good Author an old gentleman is 
introduced as making vſe of tluce Doftors, Dr. Diet, Dr. Quiet, and Dr. Merriman. 
They are reported to be cxcelltut Phyſicians ; aud, if kept at a conſtant penſion, their 
fees will not be very collly. 

It ſeems, as my Fricud has learut, there were two perſons that bore the name of 
Apicius, one under the Republick, the other in the time of Tiberius, who is recorded, 
by Pliny, © to have had a great deal of wit aud judgment in all affairs that related to 
% Eating,” and confequently has his nume aflixed to maay forts of Aumulets and Pan- 
cakes. Nor were Emperors leſs con ributors to ſo great an undertaking, as Vitellius, 
Commodus, Didius Juliauus, and Varius Hel:ugabalus, whoſe Imperial names are 
prefixed to manifold icceipts ; the 1aP. of which Emperors had the peculiar glory of 
firſt making Sanſages of Shrimps, Crabs, Oytters, Sprawns, and Lobſters. And theſe 
Sauſages being mentioued by the Anthor which the Editor publiſhes, from that and 
many other arguments the Learned Doctor irrefragably maintains, that the Book, as 
now printed, could not be trauſcribed till after the time of Heliogabalus, who gloried 
in the Titles of Apicius and Vitellius, more than Antoninus, who had gained his 
reputation by a temperate, auſtere, and ſolid virtue. And, it ſeems, under his admi- 
nittration, a perſon that found out a new Soup might have as great a reward as Drake 
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The Learned Annotator obſerves, that the beſt way of 
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or Dampier might expect for finding a new Continent. My Friend ſays, the Editor 
tells us of unheard of dainties; how, ** Zſopus had a ſapper of the tongues of Birds 
that could ſprak;“ and that “ his daughter regaled on Pearls,” though he does not 
teil us how ſhe dreſſed them; how “ Hortentrus left ten thouſand Pipes of Wine in 
„his Cellar, for his Heir's drinking ;”* how “ Vedins Pollio fed his Fiſh- s with 
Man's Fleſh 3” and how © Cæſar bought fix thouſand weight of Lampreys for his 
Triumphal Supper.” He ſays, the Editor proves t qually to a demonſtration, by the 
proportions and quantities ſet down, and the nauſcouineſs of the ingredients, that the 
Dinners of the Emperors were ordered by their Phyficians; and that the Recipe wag 
taken by the Cook, as the Collegiate Doctors would do their Bills, to a modern 
Apothecary z and that this cullom was taken from the Egyptians ; and that this 
mcthod continued till the Goths and Vandals over-ran the Wettern Empire; and that 
they, by uſe, exerciſe, and neceſſity of abſtinence, iniroduced the cating of Cheeſe 
aud Veuiſon without thoſe additional Sauces, which the Phyſicians of old found out to 
reltore the depraved appetites of ſuch great mn as had loft their ſtomachs by an exceſs 
of luxury. Out of the ruins of Eraſiſtratus's Book of Endive, Glaucus, Lorrenſis of 
Comw-heel, Mithæcus of Hut. pati, Dionylius of Sugar ops, Agis of Pick/ed Broom-buds, 
Epinetus of Sack-pifſ.t, Euthedemus of Apple-dumpiings, Hege ſippus of Black-pudding, 
Crito of Sowced Mackar:l, Stephanus of Lemon-cream, Archites of Hog's harſlet, 
Aceltius of Duince-marmalade, Hickeſius of Putted Pigeons, Diocles of Sweet-breads, 


and Philiſtion of Oat cakes, and ſevcral other ſuch Authors, the great Humelbergius 


compoſed his annotations upon Apicius ; whoſe Receipts, when part of Tully, Livy, 
and Dacitus, have becn neglected and loſt, were preſerved in the utmoſt parts of Tran- 
{ylvania, for the peculiar palate of the ingenivus Editor. Latinus Latinius finds fault 
with ſeveral diſhes of Apicius, ar is pleaſed to ſay they are nauſeous ; but our Editor 
defends that great perſon, by ſhewing the difference of our cuſtoms; how Plutarch 
ſays, „the Ancients uſ-d no Pepper,“ whereas all, or at leaſt five or fix hundred, of 
Apicius's Delicates were ſcaſoned with it. For we may as well admire that ſome Weſt 
Indians ſhould abſtain from Salt, as that we ſhould be able to bear the bitterneſs of 
Hops in our common drink: and therefore we ſhould not be averſe to Rue, Cummin, 
Parſley- ſeed, Marih-mallows, or Nettles, with our common Meat; or to have Pepper, 
Honey, Salt, Vinegar, Raiſins, Muſtard aud Oil, Rue, Mattick, and Cardamums, 
firown promiſcuouſſy over our Dinner when it comes to table. My Fricad tells me 
of ſome ſhort oblervativas he made out of the Annotations, which he owes to his 
memory ; and therefore begs pardon if in ſome things he may miſtake, becauſe it 1s 
not wilfully, as, that Papirius Petrus was the great patron of Cuſtard: that the 
% Tetrapharmacon, a dith much admircd by the Emperors Adrian and Alexander 
„ Severus, was made of Pheaſant, Peacock, a wild Sow's Hock and Udder, with a 


„ Bread Pudding over it; and that the name and reaſon of ſo odd a diſh are to be 


« ſought for among it the Phyſicians.” 
The Work is divided into fen Books; of which the Firſt treats of Soups and 
Pickles, and amongſt other things ſhews that Sauce-pans were tinned before the time of 
Pliny ; that Gordian uſed a glaſs of Bitter in a Morning; that the Ancients ſcalded 
their Wine; and that burnt Claret, as now practiſed, with Spice and Sugar, is perni- 
cious; that the Adulteration of Wine was as aucient as Cato; that Bruten was 2 
Roman Diſh, which Apicius commends as vonlerful 3 its Sauce then was Muſtard 
and Honey, before the frequent uſe of Sugar: nor were Soweed Hogs-feet, Cheeks, 
and Ears, unknown to thoſe ages. It is very probable, they were not ſo ſuperſtitious 
as to have ſo great a delicate only at Chriſtmas. It were worth a difſertation between 
two learned perſons, lv it were managed with temper and candour, to know whether 
the Britons taught it to the Romans, or whether Cæſar introduced it into Britain: 
and it is ſtrange he ſhould take no notice of it; whereas he has recorded that they 
did not eat Harc's fleſh ; that the Ancients uſcd to marinate their ans by frying _ 
in Oil, and, the moment they were taken out, pouring boiling Vinegar upon them. 
: 1 the Liquor in Oyſters 
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is, by laying the deep ſhell downwards ; and by this means Apicius conveyed Oyfters 

to Tiberius when in Farthia ; a noble invention, fince made uſe of at Colcheſter with 

moſt admirable ſucceſs! What eſtates might Brawn or Locket have got in thoſe days, 

when Apicius, only for boiling Sprouts after a new faſhion, deſervedly came into the 
of Druſus, who then commanded the Roman armies ! 

The Firſt Book having treated of Sances or ſtanding Pickles for Reliſh, which 
are uſed in moſt of the ſucceeding Receipts ; the Second has a glorious ſubje&, of 
Sauſages, both with ſkins and without, which contains matters no leſs remarkable than 
the former. The Ancients that were delicate in their Eating prepared their own 
Mufſhrooms with an Amber, or at leaſt a Silver Knife; where the Annotator ſhews 
elegantly, againſt Hardouinus, that the whole Knife, and not only the Handle, was 
of Amber or” Silver, leſt the ruſtinecſs of ay ordinary Knife might prove infectious. 
This is a nicety which 1 hope we may in time arrive to; for the Britons, though not 
very forward in inventions, yet are out-done by no nations in imitation or im- 

vements. | 

The Third Book is of ſuch Edibles as are produced in Gardens. The Romans 
uled Mitre, to make their Herbs look green ; the Annotator ſhews our Salt-petre at 
preſent to differ from the ancient Mitre. Apicius had a way of miacing them firſt 
with Oil and Salt, and ſo boiling them; which Pliny commends. But the preſent 
Receipt is, To let the Water boil well; throw in Salt and a bit of Butter; and ſo 
not only Sprouts but Spinage will be green. There is a molt extracidinary obſer- 

vation of the Editor's, to which I cannot but agree ; that it is a vulgar error, that 
Walout-trees, like Ruſſian Wives, thrive the better for being braten; and that long 
pou and flones are uſed by boys and others to get the fruit down, the Walnut-tree 

ing ſo very high they could not otherwiſe reach , rather out of kindnels to them- 
ſelves, than any regard to the Tree that bears it. As for Alparagus, there is an 
excellent remark, that, according to Pliuv, they were the great cate of the ancient 
Gardeners, and that at Raveuna three weighed a Pound; but, that in England it was 
thonght a rarity when a Hundred of them weighed thirty : that Cucumbers are apt to 
riſe in the Stomach, unleſs pared, or boiled with Oil, Vinegar, and Honey; that the 
Egyptians would drink hard without any diſturbance, becauſe it was a rule tor them 
to have always boiled Cabbage for their firſt diſh at Supper: that the beſt way to 
roaſt Onions is in Colewort Leaves, for fear of burning them: that Beets are good for 
Smiths, becauſe they, working at the fire, are generally coltive : that Petronins has 
recorded a little old Woman, who fold the Agrgte Olus of the Ancients ; which 
honour I take to be as much due to tlioi who in our days cry Nettle-tops, Elder- bude 
and Cliver, in ſpringtime very wholeſome. | 

The Fourth Book contains the univerſal Art of Cookery. As Matthzus Sylvaticus 
compoſed the Pandects of Phytic, and Justinian thoſe of Law; ſo Apicius has done 
the PandeRs of his Alt, in this book which bears that inſcription. The Firſt Chapter 
contains the admirable Receipt of a Saacacoly of Apicius. Bruiſe in a Mortar 
Parſley-ſecd, dried Penerval, dried Mit, Ginger, green Coriander, Raiſins itoncd, 
Honey, Vinegar, Oil. and Wing; put them into a Cacabulum;, three Ctuſts of 
Pycentine Bread, the Floh of a Pu'tet, Goat Stones, Veſtine Cheeſe, Pine Kernels, 
Cucumbcrs, dried Onious minced ſmall ; pour a Soup over it, garniſh it with Snow, 
and ſend it up in the Cacalrlum. This Cacabulum being an unuſual veſſel, my 
Friend went to his Dictionary, where, findiug an odd interpretation of it, he was 
eaſily perſuaded, from the whimficalncls of the compoſition, and the fantafticalnets 
of Snow for its garniture, that the propereit veſſel for a Phyſician to preſcribe, 
to ſend to table upon taat occalion, might be u Bed-pan. "There are ſome ad- 
mirable Remarks in the Annotations to the Second Chapter, concerning the Dia- 
logue of Aſellius Sabinus, who introduces a combat between Muſhrooms, Chats, or 
Neccecos, Oyſters, and Redwiags; a Work that onght to be publiſhed : for the 
fame Annotator obſcrves, that this I Hand is not Cetlitute of Redwings, though coming 
to us only in the bardeſt ucatber; aud tet foge ſeldoin brought tat to our tables; that 
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the Chats come to us in April and breed, and about Autumn return to Africk ; that 
experience ſhews us they may be kept in cages, fed with Beef or Wether Mutton, 
Figs, Grapes, and minced Filberds, being dainties not unworthy the care of ſuch as 
would preſerve our Britiſh diſhes ; the firſt delighting in Hodge-podge, Gallimaufreys, 
Forced Meats, Jufſels, and Salmagundies ; the latter in Spear-ribs, Surloins, Chines 
and Barons; and thence our terms of Art, both as to Dreſſing and Carving, become 
very different ; for they, lying upon a ſort of Couch, could not have carved thoſe 
diſhes which our Anceſtors when they ſat upon Forms uſed to do. But, fince the 
uſe of Cuſhions and Elbow-chairs, and the Editions of good Books and Authors, it 
may be hoped in time we may come up to them. For indeed hitherto we have been 
ſomething to blame; and I believe few of us have ſeen a diſh of Capon-ſtones at table 
(Lamb-ftones is acknowledged by the learned Annotator that we have): for the art of 
making Capons has long been buried in oblivion. Varro, the great Roman Antiquary, 
tells us how to do it by burning of their ſpurs ; which, occaſioning their ſterility, 


makes them Capons in effect, though thoſe parts thereby became more large and 


tender, 

The Fifth Book is of Peaſe-porridge 3 under which are included, Frumetary, 
Watergruel, Milk-porridge, Rice-milk, Flumary, Stir-about, and the like. The 
Latin or rather Greek name is Auſprios ; but my Friend was pleaſed to entitle it 
Pantagruel, a Name uſed by Rabelais, an eminent Phyſician. There are ſome very 
remarkable things in it; as, The Emperor Julianus had ſeldom any thing but Spoon- 
meat at Supper: that the Herb Fenugreek, with Pickles, Oil, and Wine, was a 
Roman Dainty ; upon which the Annotator obſerves, that it is net uſed in our 
Kitchens, for a certain ungrateful bitterneſs that it has; and that it is plainly a Phy- 
fical Dict, that will give a fool ; and that, mixed with Oats, it is the beſt Purge 


for Horſes: an excellent invention for frugality, that nothing might be loſt ; for what 


the Lord did not eat, he might ſend to his Stable ! 

The Sixth Book treats of Wild-fowl ; how to dreſs Oftridges (the biggeſt, groſſeſt, 
and moſt difficult of digeſtion, of any Bird), Phœnicoptrices, Parrots, &c. 

The Seventh Book treats of things ſumptuous and coftly, and therefore chiefly con- 
cerning Hog meat ; in which the Romans came to that exceſs, that the Laws forbad 
the uſage of Hogs-harflet, Swect-breads, Cheeks, &c. at their public Suppers ; and 
Cato, when Cenſor, ſought to reſtrain the extravagant uſe of Brawn, by ſeveral of his 
orations. So much regard was had then to the Art of Cookery, that we ſee it took 
place in the thoughts of the wiſeſt men, and bore a part in their moſt im 
councils, But, alas! the degeneracy of our preſent age is ſuch, that I believe few 
b-ſides the Annotator know the excellency of a Virgin Sow, eſpecially of the black 
k ind brought from China; and how to make the moſt of her Liver, Lights, Brains, 
and Pettiiocs; and to vary her into thoſe fifty diſhes which, Pliny ſays, were uſually 
mide of that delicious Creature. Beſides, Galen tells us more of its excellencics : 
hat fellow that eats Bacon for two or three days before he is to box or wreltle, 
** ſhall be much ſtronger than if he ſhould cat the beſt Roaſt Beef or Bag Pudding 
in the Pariſh.” 

The t.ighth Book treats of ſuch Dainties as ſour/ſooted Beaſts afford us; as, 1. the 
{7d Boar, which they uſed to boil with all its briftles on. 2. The Deer, dreſſed with 
Broth made with Pepper, Wine, Honey, Oil, and ſtewed Damſons, &c. 3. The 
I. , Sheep, of which there are “ innumerable in the Mountains of Yorkſhire and 
** Wetmorland, that will let, nobody handle them;“ but, if they are caught, they are 
to be {ent up with an “ elegant Sauce, preſcribed after a phyſical manner, in form of 
un Electuary, made of Pepper, Rue, Parſlcy-ſeed, Juniper, Thyme dried, Mint, 
+ Pencrval, Honcy, &c.” with which any Apothecary in that country can furniſh 
you. 4. ZLeef, with Onion Sauce, and commended by Celſus, but not much approved 
hy Hippocrates, becauſe the Greeks ſcarce knew how to male Oxen, and Pozodering- 
11145 were in very few Families: for Phyſicians have been very peculiar iu their Diet in 


„ages; otherwiſe Galen would ſcarce have found out that young Foxes were in ſeaſon 
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in Attumn. $. The Sucking Pig boiled in Paper. 6. The Hare, the chief of the 
Rewan daintics ; its Blood being the ſweeteſt of any Animal, its natural fear contri. 
bating to that excellence. Though the Emperors and Nobility had Parks to fattcn 
them in x yet in the time of Didianus Julianus, if avy one had ſent him one, or a 
Pig, he would make it laſt him three days ; whereas Alexander Severns had one every 
meal, which muſt have been a great expence, aud is very remarkable. But the moſt 
exquifite Animal was reſerved for the laſt Chapter; and that was the Dormouſe, a 
harmleſs creature, whoſe innocence might at leaſt have defended it both from Cooks 
2nd Phyſicians, But Apicius found out an odd fort of fate for thoſe poor creatures ; 
forme to be boned, and others to be put whole, with odd ingredients, into Hog*s-guts, 
and fo boiled for Sauſages. In ancieut times, people made it their buſineſs ta fatten 
them: Ariltotle rightly obſerves, that ſleep fattened them; and Martial from theace 
tan poctically tells us that fleep was their only nouriſhment. But the Annotator has 
cleared that poiut ; he, good man, has tenderly obſerved one of them for many years, 
and finds that it does not ſleep all the Winter, as falſcly reported, but wakes at meals, 
and after its repaſt then rolls itſelf np in a ball to flcep. This Dormouſe, according to 
the Author, did not drink in three years time; but whether other Dormice do ſo, I 
cannot tell, becauſe Bambouſclbergius's Treatiſe * of Fattening Dormicc“ is lutt. 
Though very coſtly, they became a common diſh at great entertaiuments. Petronius 
Eclivers us an odd Receipt for dreſſing them, and ſerving them up with Poppics and 
Honey ; which mult be a very ſoporiterous dainty, and as good as Owl-pye to ſuch as 
n a napafter dinner. The fondneſs of the Romans came to be ſo exceſſive towards 
a, that, as Pliny ſays, ** the Cenſorian Laws, and Marcus Scaurus in his Conſul- 
„ tp, got them prohibited from public entertainments. But Nero, Commodus, and 
£:-1:ugabaius, would not deny the liberty, and indeed property, of their ſubjects in ſo 
rraſouable an enjoyment ; and therefore we find them long after braught to table in the 
times of Ammianus Marcellinus, who tells us likewiſe, that ©* ſcales were brought to 
* table in thoſe ages, to weigh curious Fiſhes, Birds, and Dormice,” to fee whether 
they were at the ftandard of excellence and perfection, and fometimes, I ſuppoſe, to vie 
with ather pretenders to maguificence. The Annotator takes hold of this occaſion, to 
fi: * of how great uſe ſcales would be at the tables of our Nobility,” efpecially upon 
the bringing up of a diſh of Wild-fow! : “For, if twelve Larks (ſays be) ſhould weigh 
4 bclow twelve ounces, they would be very lean, and ſcarce tolerable ; if twelve, and 
< down-weight, they would be very well; but, if thirteen, they would be fat to per- 
& fection.” We ſce upon how nice and exact a balauce the happineſs of Eating 
ds! 

{ could ſcarce forbear ſmiling, not to fay worſe, at ſuch exactneſs and ſuch dainties; 
and told my Friend, that thoſe ſcales would be of extraordinary uſe at Dunſtable ; and 
that, if the Annotator had not preſcribed his Dormouſe, I ſhould upon the firſt occa- 
ſion be glad to viſit it, if I knew its viſiting-days and hours, ſo as not to diſturb it. 

My Friend ſaid, there remained but Two Books more, one ot Sea and the other of 
River Fiſh, in the account of which he would not be long, feeiug his memory begau to 
fail him almoſt as much as my paticnce. 


4. »Tis true, in 2 long work, ſoft N1mbers creep, 
« And gently fink the Art: wo fle p“; 


eſpecially when treating of Dormice. 

The Ninth Book 's concerning Sea Fiſh, where, amongſt other learned Annotations, 
is rccorged that famous Voyage of Apicius, who, having ſpent many millions, aud 
being retired iato Campania, heard that there were Lobſters of a vaſt aud unuſual big- 
nets im Africa, and therevpon impatiently got on ſhipboard the ſame day; and, having 
*fer.d much at ſea, cams at lad tothe coatt. But the fame of ſo great a man's com- 
zug uud janced b{furt bim, and all the Fiſhermen failed out to mect him, and preſented 
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Lim with their faireſt Lobſters. He asked, if they had no larger. They anſwered, 
« [heir fea produced nothing more excellent than what they had brought.” Thus 
honeſt freedom of theirs, with his diſappoiptment, ſo diſguſted him, that he took. 

and bade the Maſter return home again immediately: and fo, it ſeems, Africa loſt the 
hreed of one monſter more than it had before . There are many Receipts in the Book, 
to dreſs Cramp-fiſh, that numb the hands of thoſe that touch them; the Cuttle - f ſu, 
whoſe blood is like ink; the Pourcontrel, or Many-feet ; the Seaurchin, or Hedge- 
hug ; with ſeveral others, whoſe Sauces are agreeable to their natures. But, to the 
comfort of us Moderns, the Ancients often ate their Oyſters alive, and ſpread hard 
Eggs minced over their Sprats as we do now over our Salt-fiſh. There is one thing 
very curious concerning Herrings : It ſcems, the Ancients were very fantaſtical, in 
making one thing paſs for another; ſo, at Petrovius's Supper, the Cook ſent op a fat 
Gooſe, Fiſh, and Wild fowl of all forts to appearance, but ſtill all were made out of 
the ſeveral parts of one fingle Porker. The great Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, had 
a very delightful deception of this nature put upon him by his Cook: the King was ex- 
tremely affected with freſh Herringe; (as indeed who is not?) but, being far up in 
Aſia from the ſea-coaſt, his whole wealth could not have purchaſed one; but his Cook 
coutrived ſome fort of meat, which, put into a frame, ſo reſembled a Herring, that it 
was extremcly ſatisfactory both to this Princc's eyes and go. My Friend told me, 
that, to the honour of the City of London, he had ſeen a thing of this nature there 3 
that is, a Herrivg, or rather a Salmogundy, with the head and tail fo neatly laid, that 
it ſurprized him. He ſays, m iny of the ſpecies may be found at the Sugar Loaf in 
Bell Yard, as giving an excellent reliſh to Burton Ale, and not coſting above ſix - pence, 
an inconſiderable price for ſo imperial a dainty ! 

The Tenth Book, as my Friend tells me, is concerning Fiſh Saucer, which conſiſt of 
varicty of ingredients, amongſt which is generally a kind of Frumetary. But it is not 
to be forgotten by any perſon who would boil Fiſh exactly, that they threw them alive 
into the water, which at preſent is {aid to be a Dutch Receipt, but was derived from 
the Romans. It ſeems, Seneca the Philoſopher (a man from whoſe moroſe tem 
little good in the Art of Cookery could be expected), in his Third Book of Natural 
Queſtions, correct ing the luxury of the times, ſays, the Romans were come to that 
daintineſs, that they would not cat a Fiſh unleſs upon the ſame Cay it was taken, “that 
it might taſte of the Sea,“ as they expreſſed it; and therefore had them brought by 
dr hq rode pot, and made a great outcry, whereupon all other people were ob- 
iged to give them the road. It was an uſual expreflion for a Roman to ſay, Inu ether 
matters I may confide in you; but in a thing of this weight, it is not conſiſtent with 
« my gravity and prudence. I will truſt nothing but my own eyes. Bring the Ii 
© hither, let me ſce him breathe his laſt.” And, when the poor Fiſh was brought 10 
table ſwimming and gaſping, would cry out, Nothing is more beautiful than a dying 
« Mullet!” My Friend ſays, the Annotator looks upon theſe © as jeſts made by the 
Stoicks, and ſpoken abſurdly and beyond nature ;” though the Annotator at the. 
ſame time tells ns, that it was a law at Athens, that the Fillermen ſhould not waſh their 
Fiſh, but bring them as they came out of the fea, Happy were the Athenians in good 
Laws, and the Romaus in great Examples! But I believe our Britons need wiſh their 
Friends no longer life, than till they ſee London ſerved with live Herrings and gaſping 
Mackarel. It is true, we are not quite ſo barbarous but that we throw our Crabs alive 
into ſcalding water, aud tic our Lobſters to the ſpit to hear them ſqueak when they are 
roaſted z our Eels uſe the ſame periſtaltic motion upon the gridiron, when their ſkin is 
off and their guts are out, as they did before; and our Gudgeons, taking opportuuity 
of jumping after they arc flowered, give occaſiou to the admirable remark of ſome per- 
ſons? folly, when, to avoid the danger of the frying-pan, they leap into the fire. My 
Friend ſaid, that the mention of Eels put him in mind of the concluding remark of the 
Annotator, „ That they who amongſt the Sybarites would fiſh for Eels, ur {ell them, 


* Lord ILyttleton's Ninetcenth “ Dialogue of the Dead” (perhaps the moſt homorrons in that 
admirable collection) ſ;cms to have been entirely founded ou the hiats ſuggeſted by Dr. King. N. 
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64 ſhould be free from all taxes.” I was glad to hear of the word conclude ; and told 
him nothing could be more acceptable to me than the mention of the Sybarites, of 
whom I ſhortly intend a Hiſtory, ſhewing how they deſervedly baniſhed Cocks for wak- 
ing them in a morning, and Smiths for being uſeful ; how one cried out becauſe one of 
the Roſe- leaves he lay on was rumpled ; how they taught their Horſes to dance; and 
ſo their enemies, coming againſt them with guitars and harpfichords, ſet them ſo upon 
their Round O's and Minuets, that the form of their battle was broken, and three hun- 
dred thouſand of them ſlain, as Gouldman, Littleton, and ſeveral other good Authors, 
affirm. I told my Friend, I had much overſtayed my hour; but if, at any time, be 
would find Dick Humelbergius, Caſpar Barthius, and another Friend, with himſclf, 
I would invite him to dinner of a few but choice Diſhes to cover the Table at once, 
which, they would think of any thing better, ſhould be a Salacacaby, a Dith 
of Fen . 

ragen 


a Wild- ſheep's head and appurtenance with a ſuitable Electuary, a 
Capon's Stones, and ſome Dormouſe Sauſages. 
If, as Friends do with one another at a Veniſon-paſty, you ſhould ſend for a plate, 
you know you may command it; for what is mine is yours, as being entirely your, &c. 
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IN IMITATION OF 


OVID DE ARTE AMAN DI. 
BY W. k IN , LL. D. 


The virtuous diſpoſition of our Author is no where more remarkably diſtingviſhed than in this piece; 
wherein both the ſubject and the example ſo naturally lead into ſome leſs chaſte images, ſame 
| looſer love which ſtands in need of a remedy. BioG. Barr. 


TO THE 


LU D HEREBER TS 


Eldeft Son of his Excellency the Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery ; Baron 
Herbert of Caerdiff, Roſs of Kendal, Parr, Fitzhugh Marmion, St. Quintin, 
and Herbert of Shutland; Knight of the Garter, &c. &c. 


MY LORD, 


HE following lines are written on a ſubje& that will naturally be protected by 
the goodneſs and temper of your Lordſhip : for, as the advantages of your mind 
and perſon muſt kindle the flames of Love in the culdeſt breaſt ; ſo you are of an age 
moſt ſuſceptible of them in your own. You have acquired all thoſe accompliſhments 
at home, which others are forced to ſeek abroad; and have given the world aſſurance, 
by ſuch beginnings, that you will ſoon be quali ſed to fill the higheſt Offices of the 
Crown with the fame univerſal applauſe that has conſtantly attended your illuſtrious 
Father in the diſcharge of them. For the good of your Poſterity, may you ever be 
happy in the choice of what you love! And though theſe rules will be of ſmall uſe 
to you that can frame much better; yet let me beg leave that, by dedicating them 
to your ſervice, I may have the honour of telling the world, that I am obliged to your 
Lordſhip ; and that I am moſt entirely | 
Your Lordſhip's 


Moſt faithful humble ſervant, 
WILLIAM KING. 


Henry Lord Herbert ſucceeded to his father's titles in 1732, and died in 1749. N. 
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T is endeavoured, in the following Poems, to give the Readers of both ſexes ſome 
ideas of the Art of Love; ſuch a Love as is innocent and virtuous, and whoſe 
defires terminate in preſent happineſs and that of poſterity. It would be in vain to 
think of doing it without help from the Ancients, amongſt whom none has touched that 
paſſion more tenderly and juſtly than Ovid. He knew that he bore the maſterſhip in 
that Art; and therefore, in the Fourth Book De Triſtibus, when he would give ſome 
account of himſelf to future ages, he calls himſelf © Tenerorum Luſor Amorum,” as if 
he gloried principally in the deſcriptions he had made of that paſſion. 
The preſent imitation of him is at leaſt ſuch a one as Mr. Dryden mentions, © to be 
« an endeavour of a later Poet to write like onc who has written before him on the 
« {ame ſubje& ; that is, not to tranſlate his words, or be confined to his ſenſe, but only 
% to ſet him as a pattern, and to write as he ſuppoſes that Author would have done, 
« had he lived in our age and in our country. But he dares not ſay that Sir John Den- 
„ham“, or Mr. Cowley, have carried this Libertine way, as the latter calls it, ſo far 
as this definition reaches.” But, alas! the preſent Imitator has come up to it, if 
not perhaps exceeded it. Sir John Denham had Virgil, and Mr. Cowley had Pindar, 
to deal with, who both wrote upon laſting foundations: but the preſent ſubje& being 
Love, it would be unreaſonable to think of too great a confinement to be laid on it. 
And though the paſſion and grounds of it will continue the ſame through all ages; yet 
there will be many little modes, faſhions, and graces, ways of complaiſance and ad- 
dreſs, entertainments and diverſions, which time will vary. Since the world will ex- 
oo new things, and perſons will write, and the Ancients have ſo great a fund of 
rning; whom can the Moderns take better to copy than ſuch originals ? It is moſt 
likely they may not come up to them ; but it isa thoufand to one but their imitation is 
better than any clumſy invention of their own. Whoever undertakes this way of writ- 
ing, has as much reaſon to underſtand the true ſcope, genius, and force of the ex 
fions of his Author, as a literal Tranſlator: and, after all, he lies under this misfor- 
tune, that the faults are all his own ; and, if there is any thing that may ſeem pardon- 
able, the Latin + at the bottom ſhews to whom he is engaged for it. An Imitator and 
his Author ſtand much upon the ſame terms as Ben does with his Father in the Comedy : 


« What thof he be my Father, I an't bound Prentice to en.“ 


There were many reaſons why the Imitator tranſpoſed ſeveral Verſes of Ovid, and has 
divided the whole into Fourteen Parts, rather than keep it in Three Books. Theſe 
may be too tedious to be recited ; but, among the reſt, ſome were, that matters of the 
fame ſubject might lie more compact; that too large a heap of precepts together might 
appear too burthenſome ; and therefore (if {mall matters may allude to greater) as 
Virgil in his © Georgicks,” ſo here moſt of the parts end with ſome remarkable Fable, 
which carries with it ſome Moral: yet, if any perſons pleaſe to take the Six firſt Parts 
as the Firſt Book, and divide the Eight laſt, they may make Three Books of them again. 
There have by chance ſome twenty lines crept into the Poem out of the Remedy of 
& Love,” which (as inanimate things are generally the moſt wayward and provoking) 
fince they would ſlay, have been ſuffered to ſtand there. But as for the Love here 
mentioned, it being all pradent, honourable, and virtuous, there is no need of any re- 
medy to be preſcribed for it, but the ſpecdy obtaining of what it deſires. Should the 
Imitator's ſtyle ſeem not to be ſufficiently reſtrained, ſhould he not have afforded pains 
for review or correction, let it be conſidered, that perhaps even in that he deſired to 
imitate his Author, and would not peruſe them ; left, as ſome of Ovid's Works were, 
ſo theſe might be committed to the flames. But he leaves that for the Reader to do, 
if he pleaſes, when he has bought them. 

Dryden alludes to © The Deſtruction of Troy, &c.” N. 

+ In the firſt editions of the Art of Cookery,” and of the“ Art of Love, Dr, King printed 


the original under the reſpective pages of his tranſlatiuns. N. 
} Corgreve's Love for Love. N. 
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THE 


ART OF LOVE 
„„ 


HOEVER knows not what it is ro Lovs, 

Let him but read theſe verſcs, and improve. 

Swift ſhips are rul'd by art, and oars, and ſails : 

Skill guides cur chariots; Wit o'er Love prevails. 

Automedon with reins let looſe could fly ; 5 

Tiphys with Argo's ſhip cut waves and ſkys 

In Love- affairs 1 'm churioteer of Truth, 

And ſureſt piiot to incautious youth. 

Love 's hut, unruly, eager to enjoy; 

But then conſi der he is but a boy. 

Chirun with pleaſing harp Achilles tam d. 

And his rough manners with ſoft muſick lram'd: 

Though he d in council ſtorm, in battle rage, 

He bore a ſecret reverence for age. 

Chir-1's command with ſtrict obedience ties 

The ſincwy arm by which brave Hector dies: 

That was bis taſk, but fiercer Love is mine: 

They both are boys, and ſprung from race divine. 

The ſtiff-neck'd bull does to the yoke ſubmit, 

And the moſt ficry courſer champs the bit.” 20 

So Love ſhall yield. 1 own, I've been his flave; 

But conquer'd where my enemy was brave : 

And now he darts his flames without a wound, 

And all his whiſtling arrows die in ſound. 

Nor will 1 raiſe my fame by hidden art; 25 

In what I teach, ſound reaſon ſhuli have part: 

For nature's paſũon cannot be deſtroy d, 

But moves in Virtve's path when well c mploy'd. 

Yet flill "twill be convenient to remove 

The tyranny and plagues of vulgar love. 

May infant Chaſtity, grave matron's pride, 

A parent's wiſh, and bluſhes of a bride, 

Protect this Work; ſo guard it, that no rhyme 

In ſyllable or thought may vent a crime ! 

The Soldier, that Love's armour would deſy, 35 

Will find his greateſt courage is to fly: 

V”hen Beauty's amorous glances patley beat, 

The only conqueſt then is to 1ctr. at ; 

Bur, if the treachcrous Fair pretend to yicld, 

"Tis preſent death unleſs you quit the field. 40 

Whilſt youth and vanity would make you range, 

Think on ſome beauty may prevent your change: 

But ſuch by falling ſcies are never caug nt ; 

No happincls is found but what is ſonght. 

The huntſman learns where docs trip over the 
lawn, 45 

And where the foaming boar ſecures his brawn 

The fowlcr's low-bell robs the lark of flat p; 

And they who hope for fiſh mult ſearch the deep : 

And he, that ſuel ſceks for chatle deſire, 

Muſt ſearch where Virtue may that flame inſpire. 

To forcign parts there is no need to ram: SI 

The bleſung may be met with n- arer home. 

From Ind:a ſome, others from neighbouring France, 

Ering tawny ſkins, and puppets that can dance. 

Ihe Scat of Britiſh Empire docs contain 5£ 

Veauties that o'er the conquer'd globe will reign. 

As ſruitſul fields with plenty bleſs the fight, 

And as the milky way adorus the night; 


15 


30 


10 


| 
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So that does with thoſe graceful nymphs abound, - 

Whoſe dove-l:ke ſoftneſs is with roſes crown'd. 60 

There tendereſt blooms inviting ſoftneſs ſpread, 

Whilſt by their ſmalleſt twine the captive 's led. 

There youth advanc'd in majeſty does ſhin, 

Fit to be mother tv a race divine. 

No age in matrons, no decay appears ; 6s 

By prudence only there you gueſs at years. 

| — you Il fee theſe Beauties ſeek the 

ade, 

By lofty trces in royal gardens made; 

Or at St. James's, where a noble care 

Makes all things plcaſing like himſelf appear; 70 

Or Kenſington, ſweet air and bleſt retreat 

Of him, that owns a Sovercign, though moſt 
great 9. 

Sometimes in wilder groves, by chariots drawn, 
They view the noble ſtag and tripping fawn. 

On Hyde-Park's circles if you chance to gaze, 75 
The lights revolving firike you with amaze. 

To Bath and Tunbridge they ſametimes retreat, 
With waters to diſpel the parching heat : 
But youth with reafon there may oft' admire 
That which may raiſe in him a nobler fire; 
Till the kind Fair relicves What he endures, 
Caus'd at that water which all others cures. 

Sometimes at marriage rites you may eſpy 
Their charms protected by a mother's eye, 
Where to bleſt muſick they in dances move, 83 
With innocence and grace commanding love. 

But yearly when that ſol-mn night returns, 
When grateful incenſe on the altar burns, 

For cloſing the moſt glorious day cer ſeen, 

That firſt gave light to happy Britain's Qucen; 90 
Then is the time for noble youth to try 

To make his choice with a judicious eye. 

Not truth of foreign realms, not fables told 

Of Nymphs ador'd, and Goddeſſes of old, 


80 


Equal thoſe beautics who that circle frame; 95 
A ſubject fit for never-dying fame : 
Whoſe gold, pearl, diamonds, all around them 


thrown, 
Yet flill can add no luſtre to their own. 

But when their Queen does to the Senate go, 
Aud thcy moke up the grandeur of the ſhow ; 100 
Then guard your hearts, ye makers of our laws, 
For fcar the judge be forc'd to plead his cauſe; 
Leſt the ſubmiſſive part ſhould fall to you, 

And they who ſuppliants help be forc'd to ſue. 
Then may their yiclding hearts compaſſion take. 
And graut yuur wiſhes, ſur your country's fake : 
Faſt to tlicir beauties' wounds may goodneſs give; 
And, ſince you make all happy, let you live. 

Sometimes theſe Beauties on Newmarket plaias, 
Rulivg their gentle pads with ſilken reins, 110 


— — 


* George Prince of Denmark, conſort to the 
Queen, greatly admired theſe fine garde ns. — They 
were purchaſed by King William from L. rd Chan- 
cellor Finch; were ealarged by Queen Mary; and 
improved by Queen Anne, who was ſo pleaſed 
with the place, that ſhe ſr-quently ſupped during 
the ſummer in the Grecn-houſe, Queen Caroline 
extended the gardens to their preſent fize, three 
miles ar d a hall in com; als. N. 
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Behold the conflicts of the ſteeds, 
Sprung from true blood, and well- atte ſted breeds, 
There youth may juſtly with diſcerning eye 
Through riding Amazonian habit ſpy 
That which his ſwiſteſt courſer cannot fly. 

It is no treacherous or baſe piece of art, 


er" the fide with which the Fair takes 
For equal paſſion equal minds will irike, 


Either in commendation or diſlike. 

For, when two fencers ready ſtand to fight, 120 
And we re ſpectators of the bloody fight, 

Our nimble paſſion Love has ſeon defign'd 

The man to whom we muſt and will be kind. 

We think the other is not fit ta win: 


This is our conqueror ere ſicht begin. 125 
If danger dares approach him, how we ſtart ! 

Our frighted blood runs trembling to our heart: 
He takes the wounds, but we endure the ſmart. 
And Nature by ſuch inſtances does prove, 

That we fear moſt for that which moſt we love. 
Therefore, if chance ſhould make her ſaddle ſlide, 
Or any thing ſhould flip, or be untied, 

Oh, think it not a too officious care 

With eagerneſs to run and help the Fair. 
We offer ſmall things to the powers above : 
*Tis not our merit that obtains their love. 
So when Eliza, whoſe propitious days 
Revolving Heaven does ſcem again to raiſe; 
Whoſe ruling genius ſhew'd a maſter-ſtroke 
In every thing ſhe did, and all ſhe ſpoke; 140 
Was ftepping c'er a paſſage, which the rain 

Had fill'd, and ſeem'd as ſtepping back again; 
Young Raleigh ſcorn'd to ſee his Queen 5] 


135 


And threw his velvet- cloak beneath het feet. 
The queen approv'd the thought, and made him 
eat . 
Mark when the Queen her thanks divine would 
give 

Midſt a-clamations, that ſhe long may live; 

To hom kind Heaven the bleſſing has beſtow'd, 
To let her arms ſucceed ſor Europe's good; 

No tyranny throughout the triumph reigns, 150 
Nor are the captives dragg'd with ponderous 

chains; 

But all declare the Britiſh ſubjectsꝰ eaſe, 

And that their war is fer their neighbours” peace. 
Then, whilſt the pomp of Majeſty proceeds 

With ſtately ſteps, and cight well-choſen ſteeds, 
From every palace Beauties may be ſeen, 
That will acknowledge none but Her for Queen. 
Then, if kind chance a Jovely Maid has thrown 
Next to z Youth with graces like her own, 

Muck ſhe would learn, and many queſtions aſk ; 
The anſwers arc the Lover's pleaſing taſk. 

« 1s that the man who made the French to fly? 
What place is Blenheim ? is the Danube nigh ? 
„ Where was 't that he with ſword victorious 


ſtocd, 
* And made their trembling ſquadrons chuſe the 
Hood ? 105 


— 


— —„— — 


* Sir Walter Raleigh is well known to have 
been inde bred to this little mark of gallantry for 


bis riſe at court. &. 


| 
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What is the gold adorns this royal ſtate? 

Is it not hammer'd all from Vigo's plate ? 

« Don't it require a moſt prodigious care 

« To manage treaſures in the height of war? 

« Muſt he not be of calmeſt truth poſſeſt, 150 


* Preſides o'er councils of the Royal breaſt ? 


« Seca-fights are ſurely diſmal ſcenes of war! 

« Pray, Sir, were ever you at Gibraltar ? 

Has not the Emperor got ſome Envoy here? 

« Won't Daniſh, Swediſh, NES 

ar ? 

* Wenne Hanover? 

Don't The States General aſſiſt them all? 

« Should we not be in danger, if they fall? 

« If Savoy's Duke and Prince Eugene could 

meet 

In this ſolemnity, twould be 180 

Think you that Barcelona could have ſtood 

Without the hazard of our nobleſt blood? 

„At Ramilies what enſigus did you get? 

« Did many towns in Flanders then ſubmit ? 

« Was it the 3 185 

« Or was he met by all of them with joy ? 

« Oh, could my wiſh but fame eternal give, 

* The laurel on thoſe brows ſhould ever live !” 
The Britiſh worth in nothing need deſpair, 

When it has ſuch aſſiſtance from the Fair. 

As Virtue merits, it expects regard: 

And Valour flies, where Beauty 's the reward. 
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IN Love-affairs the Theatre has part, 
That wiſe and moſt inſtructing ſcene of art, 
Where Vice is puniſh'd with a juſt reward, 195 
And Virtue meets with ſuitable regard; 
Whcre mutual Love and Friendſhip find = 


But treacherous Inſolence is hiſs'd with ſcorn, 
And Love 's unlawful wiles in torment burn. 
This without bluſhes whilſt a virgin ſees, 
Upon ſome brave ſpectator Love may ſcize, 0 
Who, till b ſends it, never can have caſe. 
As things that were the beſt at firſt 
By their corruption grow the worſt ; 
The modern Stage takes liberties 
Unſeen by our forefathers” eyes. 
As bees from hive, from mole- hill ants ; 
So ſwarm the females and pallants, 
All crowding to the Comedy, 
For to be ſeen, and not to ſee. 
But, though theſe females are to blame, 
Yet ſtill they have ſome native ſhame : 
They all are filent till they 're aſk'd ; 
And ev'n their impudence is maſk'd : 
For Nature would be modeſt ſtill, 
And there's reluctancy in will. 
Sporting and Plays had harmleſs been, 
And might by any one be ſeen, 
Till Romulus began to ſpoil them, 
Who kept a Palace, call'd AsYium ; 220 
Where Baſtards, Pimps, and Thieves, and 
Pandars, 
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210 


215 


Were liſted all to be commanders ; 


But then the raſcals were fo poor, 
They could not change a Rogue for Whore ; 
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And neighbouring Jades reſolv'd to tarry, 225 
Rather than with ſuch Scrubs they d marry. 
But, for to cheat them, and be wiv'd, 
They knaviſhly a farce contriv'd. 

No gilded pillars there were ſeen, 

Nor was the cloth they trod on preen. 
No Ghoſts came from the cellar crying, | 
Nor Angels from the garret flying. 

The Houſe was made of ſticks and buſhes, 

And all the Floor was ſtrew'd with ruſhes : 
The Scats were rais'd with turf and ſods, 235 
Whence Heroes might be view'd, and Gods. 
Paris and Helen was the Play, 

And how both of them ran away. 
Romulus bade his varlets go 

Invite the Sabines to his ſhow, 

Unto this Opera no rate is : 

They all were free to come in gratis : 
And they, as girls will ſeldom miſs 
A merry mecting, came to _ 
There was much wiſhing, ſighing, thinking, 
Not without whiſpering, and > ty 246 
Their pipes had then no ſhaking touch : 

Their fong and dance were like the Dutch : 
The — performance was by men, 


230 


Becauſe they had no Eunuchs then. 250 
But, whilſt the muſick briſkly play d, 
Romulus at his cue diſplay d, 

The ſign for each man to his maid. 


* Huzza! they cry; then ſeize : ſome tremble 
In real fat, though moſt diſſemble. 255 
Some are attempting an eſcape, 

And others ſoftly cry, A rape 


Whilſt ſome bawl out, „That they had rather | 


« Than twenty pound loſe an old father.” 259 
Some look extremely pale, and others red, 
Some wiſh they d ne'er been born, or N 
were de 
And others fairly wiſh themſelves a- bed. 
Some rant, tear, run; whilſt ſome fit ſtill, 
To ſhew they re raviſh'd much againſt their wil. 
Thus Rome began; and now at laſt, 265 


After ſo many ages paſt, | 


Their rapes and lewdneſs without ſhame ; 
Their vice and villainy's the ſame. 
Ill be their fate who would corrupt the Stage, 
And ſpoil the true correQor of the age ! 270 
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NOW learn thoſe arts which teach you to cbtain } 
Thoſc beauties which you ſce divinely reign. 
Though they by Nature are tranſcendent bright, 
And would be ſcen ev'n through the gloom of 
night ; | 
Yet they their greateſt luſtre ſtill diſplay, 275 
In the meridian pitch of calmeſt day. | 
Tis then we purple view, and coſtly gem, 
And with more admiration gaze on them. 
Faults ſeek the dark; they who by moon-light 


Mon, 
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May find their Fair-one as inconſtant too. 2380 
When Modeſty ſupported is by Truth, 
There is 2 boldneſs that becomes your youth. | 
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In gentle ſounds diſcloſe a Lover's care, 
Tis better than your ſighing and deſpair. 


284 
Birds may abhor their groves, the flocks the plain, 


The Hare grown bold may face the Dogs again, 

When Bea:.:7 don't in Virtue's arms rejoice, 

Since Harmony in Love is Nature's voice. 

But hardeu'd Impudence ſomerimes will try 

At things which Juſtice cannot but deny. 

Then, what that ſays is Inſolence and Pride, 

Is Prudence, with firm Honour for its guide. 
The Lady's counſcls often are betray'd 

By ruſting ſecrets to a ſer vile Maid, 

The wiole irftrigues of whoſe inſidious brain 295 

Are baſe, and only terminate in gain. 

Let them take care of too diffuſive mirth ; 

Suſpicions thence, and thence attempts, take birth. 

Had llium been with gravity employ'd, 

By Sinon's craſt it had not been deſtroy'd. c 

A vulgar air, mean ſongs, and free e. p 
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With fly infinvations, may prove wo: ſe 
To tender Females than the To Horſe. 
Take care how you from uc ny; 

For Scandal follows thc [nc way 
And more than Truth it wil! e 
Old Poets did delight in lies, 

Which modern ones now call farpri<e. 
Some ſay that Myrrha luv'd ler Fathar, 
That Byblis Iik'd her Brother rather. 

And in ſuch tales old Greece did glory: 
Amongſt the which, pray take this Stor; 

Crete was an Ifle, whoſe fruitſul vations 

Swarm'd with an hundred corporations, 
And there upon Mount Ida ſtood 
A venerable ſpacious wood, 

Within whoſe centre was a grove 

Immortalized by birth of Jove : 

In vales below a Bull was fed, 

Whom all the Kine obey'd as head; 
Betwixt his horns a tuft of black did grow, 
But all the reſt of him was driven ſucw. 

(Our tale to truth does not confine us.) 

At the ſame time one Juſtice Minos, 

That liv'd hard- by, was married lately; 325 
Ard, that his bride might ſhew more ſtately, 
Wien through her pedigree he run, 
Found ſhe was daughter to the Sun. 
Her name Paſipha® was hight, » 
And, as her Father, ſhe was bright. 330 
This Lady took up an odd fancy, 

That with this Bull ſhe fain would dance ye. 
She'd mow him gra{s, and cut down boughs, 
On which his ſlateliueſs might browſe. 

Whilſt thus ſhe hedges breaks and climbs, 335 
Sure Minos muſt have happy times ! 

She ne ver car'd for going fine, 

She*d rather trudge among the Kine. 

Then at her Toilet ſhe would ſay, 
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„ Methinks I look {/zarr: to- day. 346 
« Surely my glaſs lies, I'm not ſo fair : 
« Oh, were this face o'crgrown with hair! 
I never was for top-knots born; 
« My favourites ſhould cach be horn. 344 


« Than, what I wiſh to be, a Cow— 


« Rut now I'm liker to a Sow 
What would I give that I could leugh ! { 
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* My Bull-y cares for none of thoſe 
« "That are afraid to ſpoil their cloaths ; 
« Did he but love me, he'd not fail 350 
« To take me with my draggle-tail.” 
Then tears would fall, and then ſhe'd run, 
As would the Devil upon Dun. 
When ſhe ſome handſome Cow did ſpy, 
She'd ſcan her form with j eye; 355 
Say, * How ſhe friſks'it oer the plain, 
Runs on, and then turns back again! 
« She ſeems a Bear reſolv'd to prance, 
Or a She-aſs that tries to dance. 
*in vain ſhe thinks herſelf ſo fine : 360 
* She can't pleaſe Bull-y, for he's mine. 
« But tis revenge alone aſſuages 
« My envy when the paſſion rages. 
« Here, Raſcal, quickly yoke that Cow, | 
« And ſce the ſhrivel'd carrion plough. 365 
« But ſecond counſel's beſt: ſhe dics : | 


* Fj] make immediate ſacrifice, | 


« And with the victim fcaſt my cycs. 
is thus my Rivals I'll remove 
* Who wnterpoſe twixt me and what 1 love. 370 
* loin Egypt s worſhip'd now, 
Since Jove transform'd her to a Cow. 
„ Twas on a Bull Europa came 
4% To that bleſt land which bcars her name. 
* Who knows what Fate 's ordain'd for me 
The languiſhing Paſtphac, { 
* Had 1 a Bull as kind as ſhe !” 
When madneſs rages with unuſual fire, 
Tis not in Nature's power to quench deſire; 
Then Vice transforms man's reaſon into beaſt, 380 | 
And ſo the monſter's made the Poet's jeſt. | 


PART IV. 


LET Youth avoid the noxious heat of Wine : 
Bacchus to Cupid bears an ill deſigu. | 
Ihe grape, when ſcatter'd on the wings of Love, 
So clogs the down, the feathers cannot move. 385 
The boy, who otherwiſe would flceting ſtray, 
Reels, tumbles, lics, and is enſorc'd to Pay. 
Then courage riſcs, when the ſpirit 's fir d, 

And rages to poſſeſs the thing defir'd : 

Care vaniſhes through the exalted blood, 390 
Aud ſorrow paſſes in the purple flood; 

Laughter proceeds; nor can he want a ſoul, 
Whoſe thoughts in fancied heaps of plenty roll. 
Uncommon freedom lets the lips im 

Plain ſimple truth from a diſſembling heart. 395 
Then to ſome wanton paſhon he muſt run, 
Which his diſcreeter hours would gladly ſhun ; 
Where he the time in thoughtlcſs caſe may paſs, 
And write his billct-dux upon the glals ; 

Whillt ſinking eyes with languiſhment profeſs 400 
Follies his tongue refuſes to cunteſs, 

Then his good nature will take t'other ſup, 

If ſhe'll firſt kiſs, that he may kiſs the cup. 

Ihen ſomething; nice and coſtly he could cat, 
Suppoſing ſtill that ſhe will carve the meat. 405 
But, if a Brother or a Huſband 's by, 

Whom the ill-natur'd world may call a ſpy, 

He thioks it not below him to pretend 

The open-hearte dns uf a truc friend; 
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Gives him reſpect ſurpaſſing his degree: 410 
The perſon that is meant by all is foe. 

"Tis thought the ſafeſt way to hide a paſſion, 

And therefore call'd the friendſhip now in faſhion. 
By ſecret ſigns and enigmatic ſtealth, 

She is the toaſt belongs to every health : 415 
And all the Lover's buſineſs is to keep 

His thoughts from anger, and his eyes from ſleep : 
He Il laugh ye, dance ye, ſing ye, vauit, look 


J. 
And ruſtic all the Ladies in his play. 
But fill the Gentleman s extremely fine; 420 
There 's nothing apiſh in him but the wine. 
Mary a mortal has been bit 
By marrying in the druwken fit. 
To lay the matter plain before ye, 
Pray hearken whilft I tell my ſtory. 425 
It happen'd about break of day 
Gnoſſis a girl had loſt her way, 
And wandcr'd up and down the Strand, 
- Whereabouts now York Buildings ſtand : 
And half-awak'd ſhe roar'd as bad 439 
As if ſac 1cally had been mad; 
Unlac'd her boddice, and her gown 
And petticoats hung dangling down: 
Her ſhocs were flipt, her ancles bare, 
And all around her flew her yellow hair. 435 
Oh, cruel 'Theſeus! can you go, 
And leave your little Gnoflis ſo ? 
You in your ſcull” did premiſe carriage, 
And gave me proofs of futurc marriage ; 
But then laſt night away did creep, 440 
And baſely leſt me faſt aſleep. 
Then the is falling in a fit: | 
but don't grow uglier one bit. 
The flood of tears rather ſupplies 
The native rheum about her eycs. 445 
The bubbics then are beat again: 
Women in paſſion feel no pain. 
What will become of me ? oh, what 
Will come of me ? oh, tell me that! 
Bacco was Drawer at the Sun, 450 
And had his belly like his tun: 
For blubber-lips and cheeks all bloated, 
And frizzled pate, the youth was noted. 
He, as his cuſtom was, got drunk, 
And then went ſtrolling jor a punk. 455 
Six links and lanterns, *cauſe twas dark yet, 
He prel»'d from Covent-Garden Market: 
Then his next captives were the Waits, 
Who play'd leſt he ſhould break their pate. 
Eut, as long in ſtate he paſſes, 400 
He met a {cllew driving alles: 
For there aze ſeveral fiulks, whoſe trade is 
To milk them for conſumptive ladies. 
Nothing would ſerve but get aſtride, 
And the ald Pell man tuo mult ride. 465 
Wheat with their hooting ſhovtirg yell, 
The ſcene had ſamething in 't of hell. 
And who {ſhould all this rabble miert, 
But Gnofly drabbling in the ſtrect? 
The tiight deftroy'd her ſpeech and colour, 470 
And all remerabrence of her ſculler. 
Her cuuduct thrice hade her be flying: 


Her frars the hi,der'd her from trying. 


KINOS 
Like bullruſhes on fide & brook, 


Or aſpin leaves, her joints all ſhook. 475 
Bucco cry'd out, I'm come, my dear; 

e ſoon diſperſe all thoughts of fear: 5 
Nothing but joys ſhall revei here.” 

Then, kugging her in bhrawny arm, 

Proteſted, ++ She ſhould have no harm: 480 
„% But rather would aſſure her, he 

« Rejoic'd in opportunity 
« Of mecting ſuch a one as ſhe : 

« And that, encircled all around 

« With glaſs and candles many a pound, 42; 


„ She ſhould with bells command the bar, 

« And call her rooms Sun, oon, and Star: 

© That the good company were met, 

« And ſhould not want a wedding treat.” 

In fort, they married, and bot made ve, 499 
He a free Landlord, ſhe a kind L. an dlady. 

The Spartan Lords their Villains would invite 
To an exceſs of drink in children's ſight. 
The parents thus their innocence would ſave, 
And to the load of Wine condemn the flave. 495 


PART Y. 


IHE ſeaſon muſt be mark'd for nice addreſs : 
A grant ill-tim'd will make the favour leſe. 

Not the wiſe Gardener more diſcretion needs 

To manage tender plants and hopeful ſeeds, 

To know when rain, when warmth, muſt guard 


his flowers, 500 
Than Lovers do tv watch their moſt auſpicious 
hours, 


As the judicious pilot views from far 

The influences of each riſing ſtar, 

Where ſigns of ſuture calms or ſtorms appear, 

When fitting to be bold, and when to fear ; 

50 Love's attendant by long art deſcrie 

The riſe of growing paſſion from the eyes. 

Love has its Feſtival as well as Faſt, 

Nor does its Carnival for ever laft. 

What was a viſit, now is to intrude; 

What *s civil now, to-morrow will be rude. 

Small ſigns denote great things : the happy man 

That can retrieve a Glove, or falling Fan, 

With grateful joy the benefit receives, 

Whillt with deſponding care his Rival grieves. 515 
V hene! er it may ſeem proper you ſhould write, 

Let Ovid the prevailing words indite: 

By Scrope , by Duke, by Mulgrave, then be taught, 

And Dryden's equal numbers tune your thought. 
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* Sir Car Scrope, one of thoſe writers in the 
ww of King Chu les the Second, that Mr. Pope 
calls 

The mob of Gentlemen who write with cafe.” 
He was created a Baronet, January 16, 1666 
The greater part of his writings conſiſt of Tran- 
ſlations from Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, with ſome 


— 


| 


| As not content with manly cleanlineſs. 
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Submiſhve voice and words do beſt _ $20 
To their hard fortune who muſt ſuppliants be. 
It was by ſpeech like this great Priam won 
Achilles' ſoul, and ſo obtain'd his ſon. 
Horx is an uſeſul Goddeſs in your caſe, 
And will increaſe your ſpeed in Cupid's race. 525 
Though in its promiſes it ſail ſumetimca, 
Yet with freſh reſolution ſtill it alimbs, 
Thongh much is loſt at play; yet Hort at laſt 
Drives on, and meets with ſome ſucceſeſul caft, 
Why. then make haſte; on paper ting'd with 
gold, 539 
By quill of dove, thy love-fick tale unſold. 
Move fprightly, knowing tis for life you puſh *: 
Your Letter will not, though yourſelf might 
bluſh. 
Tis no ignoble maxim I would teach 
The Eritiſh Youtk—to ſtudy rules of ſpeech : 535 
That governs citics, that enacts our laws, 
Gives ſecret ſtrength to juſtice in a cauſe. 
To that the crowd, the judge, the ſenate, yield : 
Gainſt that ev'n Beauty can't maintain the field. 
ConcealFour art, and let your words appear 540 
W not vulgar; not tov plain, though 
clear. 
Shew not your eloquence at the firſt ſight; 
But from your ſhade riſe by degrees of light. 
Dreſs —_— as if Leve's filence firſt were 
oke, 
And wounded heart with trembling paſſion ſpoke. 
Suppole that your firſt Letter is ſent back; 546 
Yet ſhe may yield upon the next attack. 
if not; by art a Diamond rough in hue 
Shall brighten up all-glorious to the view. 
Soft water-drops the marble will deſtroy, 550 
And ten years ſiege prove conqueror of Troy. 
Spppoſe ſh' has read, but then no anſwer gave: 
It is ſufficient ſhe admits her ſlave. 


Write on; for time the freedom may obtain 


Of having mutual love ſent back again. 533 
Perhaps ſhe writes, but tis to bid you ceaſe, 
And that your lines but diſcompoſe her peace. 
This is a ſtratagem of Cupid's war: 
She d, like a Parthian, wound you from afar, 
And by this art your conſtancy would try: 69 
She 's ncareſt much when ſeeming thus to fly. 
Purſue the fair diſdain through every place 
'That with her preſence ſhe vouchſaſes to grace. 
if to the Play ſhe gors, be there, and ſee 
How Love rewarded makes the Comedy. 
Fly to the Park, if thither ſhe d retire ; 
Perhaps ſome gentle breeze may fan the fire. 
Put il to Court, then follow, where yon il find 
Majeſtic Truth with ſacred Hymen join'd. 569 
It is in vain ſome ſtudy to proſeſs f 
Their inclination by too nice a drels, 4 
Micn, ſhape, or manner, no addition needs: 
There 's ſumething careleſs that all art excceds. 574 
Adonis from his lonely ſolitudes, 0 
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Rough Theſeus landing from the briny floods, 


Love Songs and Lampoons. Some 1pecmens on | Hippolitus freſh hunting frum the wonds, 
them are to be found in the © Select Colk ion of O' er Beroines of race divine prevail'd, 


Miſcellany Poems, 1780.“ He died ſome time | Where 


in the year 1680. N. 


powder'd wig and {nui-box might have 
fail'd. 
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No 
As if ſo fine to be accoſted firſt. 
Diſtreſs muſt aſk, and gratefully receive : 
*Tis Heaven and Bcauty's honour, they can give. 
There 's Tome have thought that looking pale aud 


wan, 
With a ſubmiſſion that is leſs than man, 385 
Might gain their end; but ſunk in the attempt, 
And ſound, that which they merited, contempt. 

Gain but admittance, half your ſtory s told : 
There 's nothing then remains but to he bold. 
Venus and Fortune will aſſiſt your claim; 
And Cupid dart the breaſt at which you aim. 
No need of ſtudied ſpeech, or ſkilful rules: 
Love has an eloquence beyond the ſchools ; 
Where ſoſteſt words and accents will be found 
All flowing in, to form the charming ſound. 595 
Of her you love bright images you Il raiſc : 
When juſt, they are not flactery, but praiſe. 
What can be ſaid too much of what is 
Since an immortal ſame is Virrue's f 

For nine years (pace Egypr had fruitleſs lod, 
Without the aid of Nile's prolific — : 600 
When Thraſius ſaid, That bleſh 
« The Godsr ſhou | be lain.” 
« Be thou the man,” (the eres 
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* make th' adviſer his own ſacrifice ; 
* Nor can he blame the voice by which he dies.“ 


With fire beneath, and water hot, 
He put the braſier in the pot, 
And gave him, like an honeſt fellow, 

Precedence in his Bull to bellow. 
The Tyrants both did right : No law more juſt 
Than, * that thinks of ill, ſhould feel it 
Curſt be their arts, unſtudicd be their trade, 615 
Who female truth by falſchood would invade : 
That can betray a friend or kinſman's names, 
And by that covert hide-unlawſul flames: 
Whoſe cager paſſion finds its ſure relicf, 
When termina in another's grief! 
Careleſs hereafter what they promiſe now, 
To the Zolian winds commit their vow ; 
Then cite th'ꝰ example of the faithleſs Jove, 
Who laughs, they ſay, at perjury in Love. 
They think they have 2 thouſand ways to 
Ten thouſand more to rob the mind of caſe. 
For, as the earth in various birth abounds, 
Their humour dances in fantaſtic rounds; 
Like Proteus, can be Lion, River, Bear, 
A Tree, or any thing that 's fram'd of air. 630 
Thus they lay ſnares, thus they ſet off their bait 
With all the fine allurements of deceit. 
But they, who through this courſe of miſchief run, 
Will find that fraud is various, Virtue owe. 

Achilles, a gigantic boy, 

Was wanted at the ſiege of Troy: 

His country's danger did require him, 

And all the generals did deſire him: 

For Diſcord, you muſt know, had thrown 

An Apple where *twas two to one; 

But, if a ſtir was made about it, 

Iwo of the three muſt go without it: 
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that 's wiſe will to his figure trult, 680 


And ſo it was; for Paris gave it 

To Venus, who rcſolv'd to have it. 

(The ſtory here would be too long. 

But you may find it in the Song.) 

Venus although not over-virtuous, 

Yet ſtill deſigning to be courteous, 

Reſolved to pracure the varlet 

A flaming and triumphant harlot ; 650 

Firſt ſtol'n by one ſhe would not tay with, 

Then married to be run away with. 

Her Paris carricd to his mother; 

And thence in Greece arole that 

Of which old Homer, Virg:l, Dante, 

And Chaucer, make us ſuch a cant. 
It was a juſt and noble cauſe, 

The breach of hoſpitable laws : 

Though done to one, yet common grief 

Made all unitc to ſeek relicf. 

But, when they ſought the country 

There 's no Achilles could be ſound. 

His mother was afraid t' have loſt him. 

And therefore thus ſhe did accoſt him. 

« My pretty dear, let me perſuade ye 665 

« This once for to become a lady. 

This petticoat and mantua take, 

« And wear this nightrail for my ſake. 

« 1] *ve made your knots all of the ſmalleſt, 


* Becauſe you — 3A the talleſt. 670 


* d have you 
« For fear of f od. pron 
iſh on me—ſcorn me now— 


« Now la 
n—run—laugh—l fee "twill 


* Smile—- 
« do 

« You'dperfe@& all you now begin, 675 
« Only for poking out your chin.” 

Him thus — foon ſhe ſends 
To Lycomede, and there pretends 
It was a daughter of a Friend's, 
Who, grown full large by country feeding, 680 
Was ſent to her, to mend her breeding. 
Herſelf had now no child, nor no man 
To truſt but him, poor lonely woman! 
That might reward him well hereafter, 
If he would uſe her as his daughter. 
In choice of names, as lris, Chloe, 
Pſyche and Phillis, ſhe took Zoe. 
Th” old man receiv'd her, and expreſt 4 
Much kindneſs for his 2 gueſt : 
Shew'd = his girls; ſaid, « Whilſt = 


« His Zoe ſhould be us'd as they.” 

At firſt there much reſerv*dneſs paſt : 

But, when acquaintance grew at laſt, 

They'd jeſt, and every one would ſhew 

Her works, which ſhe could never do. 695 
One ſaid, her fingers were moſt fitting 
For the moſt fiddling work of knitti 
Then one her wedding-bed would 
And all muſt help her for love's ſake. 
Zoe, nndreſt in night-gown tawdry, 
With clumſy fiſt muſt work cmbroidery ; 
Whilſt others try her greaſy clunches 
With ſtoning currants in whole bunches, 
But there was one, call'd 


Dedamy, 
Miſtruſted ſomething by the by, 
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And, fighing, thus one night ſhe ſaid, 
« Why, Zoe may n't we go to bed?“ 
« Soon as you pleaſe, good Miſtreſs Ded.“ 
The fleeting months ſoon roll about; 
Time came when murder all muſt out. 
Zoe, for fear of the old man, 
Into the army quickly ran ; 
And ſav'd the flitting of his noſe, 
By timely changing of her cloaths. 
Thus, whilſt we Glory's dictates ſhun, 715 
Into the ſnares of Vice we run; 
And he that ſhould his country ſerve, 
And beauty by his worth deſerve, 
In female ſoftneſs wanton ſtays, 


And what he ſhould adore betrays. 
PART VL 


BUT now, O happy Youth, thy prize is found 

And all thy wiſhes with ſucceſs are crown'd. 

Not lo Pzans, when Apollo 's prais'd; 

Nor ies to victorious Grecians rais'd ; 

Not ions of exalted Rome. 725 
To welcome Peace with her Auguſtus home ; 
Can more delight a brave and generous mind, 
Than it muſt you to ſee a Beauty kind: 

The bays to me with gratitude you Il give, 
Like Heſiod and like Homer make me live. 
Thus Pelops on triumphant chariot brought 
Hippodamy, with his life's danger bought. 
Thus proſperous Jaſon, rich with golden fleece, 
On Argos vocal timber ſail'd to Greece, 

But ſtay, fond Youth; the danger is not paſt ; 
You re nut arriv'd in port, nor anchor caſt. 736 
From you my heart may ſtill more bays deſerve, 
It what by me you gain'd, by me you ſhall preſerve. 
Nor than the conqueſt is the glory leſs, 

To fix the throne on that which you poſſeſs. 740 
Now, Erato, divineſt, ſofteſr Muſe. 

Whoſe name and office both do Love inſuſe, 
Aſſiſt my great deſign t If Venus' Son, 

That vagabond, would from his mother run, 

And then, with ſoaring wings and body light, 745 
Through the vaſt world's extent would take his 


flight ; 
By artful bonds let me ſecure his ſtay. 
And make his univerſal power obey. 
Whilſt 1 my art would thus improve, 
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| 


And fondly thought to ſhackle Love, 750 
T wo neighbours that were ſtanding by, 
Tormented both with joalouſy, 
Told me it was in vain to try. | 


When one began his tale, as thus: 

Perhaps you ve heard of Daxdalus, 755 

„When Minos would have made him ſtay, 

« How through the clouds he found his way. 

© He wasa workman wiſe and good, 

« Building was what he 2 

Like to the houſe where we act Plays, 

« He made a turning winding maze, 

Fitting to harbour acts of fin, 

« And puta Whore and Baſtard in. 
I've done your work; and now my truſt 
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Good Sir, that you will do me juſtice, 765 
Vor, III. | 
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« *Tis true I hither fled for murther ; 
« Let my misfortunes go no further; 
« Some end all puniſhments ſhould have, ? 
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* Birth to the wretch my country gave: 

« Let it afford me now a grave. 

« Diſmiſs my ſon ; at leaſt, if rather 

« You 'd keep the boy, diſmiſs his Father. 

« This he might ſay, and more, or ſo; 

« But Minos not let him go. 

« At this he was enrag d, and cried, 

« It is in danger wit is tried : 

Minos poſſeſſes Earth and Sea; 

« The ſky and fire are left for me. 

« Pardon my fond attempt, great Jove, 

« If 1 approach your ſeats above. 

It is neceſſity that draws 

« A new. invented rule for Nature's laws. 
* Thus he : Full many a feather 

« With twine of thread he ſtitch'd together: 

« (Abundance more than are enough 785 

« To make your wife and mine a muff. 

Thus he frames wings, and nothing lacks 

„To fix the whole, but melted wax: 

« That was the work of the young boy, 

« Pleas d at the fancy of the toy; 

Not gueſſing, ere he was much older, 

« He ſhould have one upon each ſhoulder. 

„To whom his Father: Here's the Ship 

« By which we muſt from Minos flip. 

* Child, follow me, juſt as 1 fly on, 

« And keep your eye fix d on Orion: 

« 1 *Il be your guide; and never ſcar, 

« ConduRed by a Father's care. 

« The Virgin and Bootes ſhun. 

« Take heed leſt you approach the Sun; 

« His flaming influence will be felt, 

« And the diffuſive wax will melt. 

« The ſea by riſing fogs diſcoyer; * 

« O'er that, be ſure, you never hover: 

« Jt would be difficult to drag _ V8og 

% Your wetted piniogs, ſhould they flag. 

« Between them both the ſky is fair, 0 
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« No winds or hurricanes are there, 
« But you may ſan the flecting air. 
« Thus ſpcaking, he with whipcord-ſtrings 
« Faſtens, and then extends, the wings: 811 
« And, when the youth 's completely dreſi, 
« Tuſt as the Eagle from her neſt 
« By gentle flights her Eaglet tries 
« To dare the fan, and mount the ſkies; 
« The Father ſo his Boy prepares, 
% Not without kiſs and falling tcars. 
« In a large plain, a riſing height 
« Gives ſome aſſiſtance to their flight. 
« With a quick ſpring and fluttering noiſe, 829 
They in the ſky their bodies poiſc. 
« Back on his Son the Father looks, 
« Praifing his ſwift and even ſtrokes. 
« Now dreadleſs, with bold art ſupplicd, ? 
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« He does on airy billows ride, 
Aud ſoar with an ambitious pride. 
« Mortals, who by the limpid flood 
« With patient anyle long have ſtood, 
« On the ſmooth water's ſhining face 
« Svc the amasing creatures pals, 
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Look up aſtoniſh'd, whilſt the reed 

a 2 the hand whoſe ſenſe is dead, 
© Roll'd by the wind's impetuous haſte 
They Samos now and Naxos 
Daros, and Delos bleſt abode 

dd parent of the Clarian God: 

© __ -binthus on their right hand lies, 
an ſweet Calydne's Groves ariſe, 
And fam'd Aſtypalza's Fens 
„ Br-ed ſhoals of fiſh in owzy dens: 840 
When the unwary Boy, whoſe growing years 
„ N-'er knew the worth of cautious fears, 
Mounts an ethereal hill, whence he might ſpy 
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The lofty regions of a brighter ſky; 
Far {rom his Father's call and aid 
His wings in gli fire diſplay d, 
« Whoſc ambient heat their plume 1 
« And all their liquid bands diſſolves. 
« He ſees his looſen'd pinions 
« On naked arms lies all his hope. 850 
From the vaſt concave precipice he finds 
A ſwift deſtruction, ſinking with the winds. 
„Beneath him lies a gaping deep, 
« Whoſe womb is as 
Then, Father ! Father!“ be d have cried : 
« Tempeſts the trembling ſounds divide, 856 
« Whilſt diſmal fear contracts his breath, 
« And the wave his death. 
My Son ! my Son!“ long might the Father cry: 
There is no track to ſeck him in the ſky. 860 
« By floating wings his body found 3 
« Is cover'd with the neighbouring ground. 
His art, though not ſuceeſsful, has its fame, 
And the Icarian ſeas preſerve his name.” 

if men from Minos could eſcape, 865 
And into Birds transform their ſhape, 
And there was nothing that could hold them, 
Provided feathers might be ſold them ; 
The thought from madneſs ſurcly ſprings 
To fix a God that 's born with wings. 
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Quoth t other man, © Sir, if you l tarry, 
« l tell you a tale of my Boy Harry, { 
© Would make a man afraid to marry. 
« This Boy does oft' from paper white 
In miniature produce a Kite. 875 


« With tender hands the wood he bends, 

* On which the body he extends : 

« Paſte made of flour with water mix'd 

« 1s the cement by which tis fix d: 

Then ſciſſars from the maid he ll borrow, 880 
* With promiſe of return to-morrow. 
With thoſe he paper nicely cuts, 

„ Which on the ſides for wings he puts. 
« The tail, that 's an eſſential part, 
„He manages with equal art; 

« With paper ſhreds at diſtance tied. 

% As not too near, nor yet too wide, 

„ Which ke to fitting length extends, 
ill with a tuſt the fabrick ends. 

« Next packthread of the eveneſt twine, 
* Or ſometimes filk, he 'I to it join, 

« Which, by the guidance of his hand, 
Its rife or downfall may coramand 
« Or carry meſſengers to ſee | 
_ all above in order be, 
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« Then wanton Zephyrs fan it till it riſe, 
1 — æthereal rills ploughs up the azure 
ies. 
Sometimes in filent ſhade of night 
He "Il make it ſhine with wondrous light 
By lantern with tranſparent folds, 
« Which flaming wax in ſafety holds. 
This glittering with myſterious rays 
« Doss all the neighbourhood amaze. 
« Then comes the Conjurer o' th' place. 
« With legs aſquint and crooked face, 
* Who with his ſpying pole from far 
* Pronounces it a Blazing-ſtar : 
a 2 wheat ä fall, and oats be dear, 
« And barley ſhall not ſpring that : 
« That murrain ſhall inlet al * 
* And meaſles will the ſwine : 
* That fair maids' ſweethearts ſhaſl fall dead 
« Before they loſe their maidenhead ; 
« And widows ſhall be forc'd to tarry 
« A month at leaſt before marry. 
« But, whilſt the fool his thought enjoys, 
*The whole contrivance was my Boy's. 
* Now, mark me, twas from ſuch-like things 
« The Poet frim'd out Cupid's wings. 919 
« If a Child's nature thus can ſoar, 
« And all this lies withit his power, 
His mother ſurely can do more. 
« Pray tell me what is to be done, 
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If ſhe I with Cuckold-makers run. 924 
« No watchful care of jealous eye = 
Can hinder, if eſcape ſhe ll try; 

« The Kite will to her carrion fly.“ 

Where native Modeſty the mind ſecures, 
The Huſbaud has no need of Jocks and doors; 
The ſpecious Comet, fram'd ealouſy, 0 
Will prove deluſion all, and a — * 

PART VII. 

NOT all the Herbs by ſage Medea ſound, 

Not 3 drugs, though mixt with magick 
ound, | 

Not philtres ſtudied by Theſſalian art, 
Can fix the mind, and conſtancy impart. 935 
Could theſe prevail, Jaſon had ſeit their charms ; 
Ulyſics ſtill had died in Circe's arms. 
Continue lovely, if you Il be belov'd : 
Virtue from Virtue's bands is ne'er remov'd. 
Jike Nireus beautiful, like Hylas gay; 
By Time the blooming outàde will decay. 
Sce Hyacinth again of form bercft, 
And only thorns upon the roſe-tree Icft. 
Ihen lay up ſtores of learning and of wit, 
Whoſe fame fliall ſcurn the Acherontic pit, 
And, whilſt thole fleeting ſhadows vainly fly, 
Adorn the better part which cannot die. 


Ulyſſes had no magick in his face; 
But then his eloquence had charming grace, 
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Such as could force itſelf to be believ'd, 950 
Aud all the watery Goddeſſes deceiv'd : 

To whom Calypſo from her widow'd ſhore 

Sends him theſc ſighs, which furious tempeſts borg. 


« Your paſſage often I by art delay'd 


| 


* Oblig'd you more, the more to be betray'd, 955 
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« Here you have often on this rolling ſand 
« Deſcrib'd your ſcene of war with flender wand. 
« Here s Troy, and this circumſcrence its walls 
« Here Simois gently in the occan falls : 
« Here lies my camp: theſe are the ſpacious 
fields 960 
« Where to this ſword' the crafty Dolon yields. 
This of Sithonian Rheſus is the tent,— 
« On with the plcaſing tale your language went, 
« When a tenth wave did with one flaſh deſtroy 
« The platform of imaginary Troy. 965 
« By fear like this | would enforce your tay, 
« To ſee what names the waters toſs d away. 
« took you caſt up helpleſs by the ſea : 
* Thouſands of happy hours you paſs'd with me: 
« No mention made of old Penelope. 
« On adamant our wrongs we all engrave, 971 
« But write our benefirs upon the wave. 
« Why then be the ſeas uncertain truſt ; 
« As I found you, ſo may you find them juſt. 
Dying Calypſo muſt be left behind, 975 
„ And all your vows be wafted with the wind.“ 
Fond are the he ſhould be conſtant now, 
Who to his tendereſt part had broke his vow. 
By artful charms the Miſtreſs ſtrives in vain 
The looſe inconſtant wanderer to gain. 
Shame is her entrance, and her end is pain. 
PART VIII. 
INDULGENCE ſoon takes with a noble mind: 
Who can be harſh, that ſees another kind ? 
Maſt times the art is to comply 
In granting that which juſtice might deny. 985 
We form our tender plants by ſoft degrees, 
And from a warping ſtem raiſe ſtately trees, 
To cut th' oppoling waves, we ſtrive in vain ; 
But, if we riſe with them, and fall again, 
The wiſh'd for land with caſe we may attain. 
Such complaiſance will a rough humour bend; 991 
And yielding to one failure ſave a friend. 
Mildneſs and temper have a force divine, 
To make ev'n paſſion with their nature join. 
The Hawk we hate, as living ſtill in arms, 995 
And Wolves aſſiduous in the Ehepherd's harms. 
The ſocial Swallow has no fears: 
Upon our towers the Dove her neſt prepares, 
And both of them live free from human ſnares. 
Far from loud rage and echoing noiſe of fights * 
The ſofteſt Love in gentle ſound delights. 1001 
Smooth mirth, bright ſmilcs, calm peace, and 
flowing joy, 
Are the companions of the Paphian boy : 
Such as when Hymen firſt his mantle ſpread 
All o'er the ſacred down which made che bridal 
bed. 1 05 
Theſe blandiſhments keep Love upon the wing, 
His preſence freſh, and always in the ſpring : __ 
This makes a proſpect endleſs tu the view, 
With ligbt that riſes ſtill, and ſtill is new; 
At your approach, find every thing ſerene, 1010 
Like Paphos henour'd by the Cyprian Queen, 
Who brings along her daughter Harmony, 
With Muſes ſprung from Jove, and Graces 
Three, 
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Birds ſhot „Fiſh le caught, 
The — — * Heſperiz brovght, tot; 


The bluſhing Peach, the ſragrant Nectar cens, 

Laid in freſh beds of flowers and ſcented greens, 

Fair Lilies ſtrew'd with bloody Mulberries, 

Or W Ren juice made Bacchus reach the 
85 


May oftentimes a grateful preſent make, 
Not for the value, but the giver's ſake. 
Perhaps ſhe may at vacant hours peruſe 
The happy product of your eaſy Muſe. 
Far from intrigue and ſcandal be your verſe ; 
But praiſe of virgin-modeſty rehearſe ; Io25 
Mauſolus by his conſort deified ; 
How ſor Admetus bleſt Alceſtis died. 
Since Overbury's © Wife s,“ no Poets ſeem 
T” have choſe a wiſer or a nobler theme. 
You d help a neighbour, would a friend 
prefer; „ noo 
Pardon a ſervant, let all come from her. 
Thus what you grant if ſhe muſt 
"Twill make a mutual gift and double friend. 
So, when pale Want is craving at the door, 
We ſend our favourite ſon to help the poor ; 1035 
Pleas'd with their grateful prayers that he may 


live, 7 
And find what tis to give. 
Praiſe all her actions, think her dreſs is fine; 
1041 


1020 
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Embroideries with gold, pearl, diamonds, join; 
Your * does beſt, when plac'd on beauty, 
ine. 

If ſhe in tabby waves encircled be, 
Think Amphytrite riſcs from the ſea. 
If by her the pu al velvet 's worn, 
Think that ſhe riſes like the bluſh of morn. 
And, when her filks afar from Indus come, 1045 
Wrought in Chineſe or in the Perſian loom, 
Think that ſhe then like Pallas is array'd, 
By whoſe myſterious art the wheel was made. 
Each day admire her diftcrent graceful air, 
In which ſhe winds her bright and flowing hair. 
With her when dancing, let your genius fly: 105x 
When in her ſong the note expires, then die. 

If in the Autumn, when the waiting year 
Its plenty ſhews, that ſoon muſt diſappcar ; 
When ſwelling Grape and Peach with lovely hue, 
And Pear and Apple, freſh with fragrant dew, 
By tempting look and taſte perhaps invite 
That which we ſcldom rule, our appetite ; 
When noxious heat and ſudden cold divides 
The time c'er which bale influence preſides; 1060 
Her feveriſh blood ſhould pulſe unuſual find, 
Or vaporous damps eb ſplecn ſhould fink her mind; 
Then is the time to ſhew a Lover's cares: 


This poem, ſu to have been written for 
the Earl of Somerſet, is the character of a good 
woman, juſt the reverſe of the lady that his friend 
married. it is printed with his Characters, &c. 
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Watch, and attend; then your reward will prove, 
When the recovers, full increaſe of Love. | 
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By peace which he to Earth had given, 
Deſerv'd to have his reſt in Heaven; 
Envy, that ſtrives to be unjuſt, 

Reſol wd to mortify him firſt ; 

And, that he ſhould enamour'd be 


Of a jile call'd 

Who Dead bis — 

— joy Par > > any wage 

Her mind the did vouchſaſe one day 

Thus to her Lover to diſplay : | 
Come quickly, Sir, off with this Skin: 

Think you I ll let a Tanner in? 

« If you of Lions talk, or Boars, 

« You certainly turn out of doors. 

* Your club's abundantly too tifick 

« For one ſhall move a fiddle-ſtick. 

*« Whoet ſhould you do with all thoſe arrows ? 

* will have nothing kill'd but Sparrows. 

« Heccy, this day you may remember; 

« For you ſhall ſee a Lady's chamber, 

Let me be rightly underſtood : 

4 What I intend is for your good. 

* jn boddice I deſign to lace ye, 

„And fo among my Maids I'll place ye. 11co 

* When you re genteeler grown, and thinner, 

„ May be I'll call you up to dinner. 

* With arms ſo brawny, fiſts ſo red, 

* You ll ſcrub the rooms, or make the bed. 

* You can't ſtick pins, or frieze my hair. x105 

„ Bleſs me! you ve nothing of an air. 

% You 'll ne'er come up to working point: 

& Your fingers all ſeem out of joint. 

„Then, beſides, Heccy, I muſt tell ye, 

* An idle-hand has empty belly: 

« Therefore this morning Ill begin, 

„Try how your cluniſineſs will ſpin. 
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Lou are my ſhadow, do you ſee : 
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& Your hope, your thought, your wiſh, all 0 
„ Invented and control'd by me. 

« Look up whene'cr I laugh; look down 1116 
« With trembling horror, if I frown. 

* Say as I ſay: ſervants can't lie. 

© Your truth is my propriety. 

« Nay, you ſhould be to torture brought, 1120 
Were I but jealous you tranſgreſt in thought; 
Or if from Jove your ſingle wiſh ſhould crave 
The fate of not continuing ſtill my flave. 

* There is no Lover that is wiſe 
% Pretends to win at cards or dice. 

« *Tis for his Miſtreſs all is thrown : 

* Th' ill-fortune his, the good her own. 
„% Melanion, whilom lovely youth, 

* Fam'd for his valour and his truth, 

« Whom every beauty did adorn 

* Freſh as Aurora's bluſhing morn, 
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Will ſoon outſtrip 
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into the horrid woods is run, 
Where he ne'er ſecs the ray of ſun, 
„Nor to his palace dares return, 
Where he for Pſyche's love did 
* And found correction at her hands 
« For diſobeying juſt commands; 
« But mult his filent penance do ? 
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« For once not buckling of her ſhoe : 
« A good example, child, for you. 

«* Whieh ſhews you, when we bave our fool, 
We ve policy enough to rule 

*I might have made you ſuch a fellow, 
« As ſhould have carried my umbrella, 
* Or bore a flambeau by my chair, 


1145 
* And bade the mob not come too near; 


* At dead of night, or break of day. 
* Speed is your province; if tis 1 
„That bid you run, you ought to fly. 

« He that Love's nimble ſeels 

iot wheels. 1154 
* Through Dog«ſlar's he Il tripping hs 
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« Nor leaves he print upon the ſnow. 

*The wind itſelf to him is flow. 

« He that in Cupid's wars would 

« Grief, winter, dirty roads, and night, 

« A bed of earth midſt ſhowers of rain, 1168 
After no ſupper, are his gain. 

* Bright Phœbus took Admetus pay, 

« Andin a little cottage lay : 
« All this he did for fear of Jove ; 

* Aud who would not do more for Love? 1165 
If entrance is by locks denied, 

Then tht the roof or window ſlide. 
Leander each night ſwam the ſeas, 
„That he might thereby Hero pleaſe. | 
* — may be pleas d to fee 1170 
« Your life in danger, when for me. 

« You Il find my ſervants in a row; 
Remember then you make your bow; c 
« For they are your ſuperiors now. 

No matter if you do engage 1175 
« My Porter, Woman, favourite Page, 

« My Dog, my Parrot, Monkey, Black, 0 
Or any thing that does partake 

Of that admittance which you lack. 

* But aſter all you may n't prevail, 1180 
« And your moſt glittering hopes may fail: 

“ For Ceres does not always yield 

« The crop entruſted to the ficld. 

« Fair gales may bring you to a coaſt 

« Where you II by hidden rocks be loſt. 1185 
« Love is tenacious of its joys, 

« Gives ſmall reward for great employs; 
« But has as many griefs in ſtore 

* As ſhells by Neptune caſt on ſhore; 

« As Athos Hares, as Hybla Bees, 

« Olives on the Palladian trees. 

« And, when his angry arrows fall, 

« They 're not ſound ting'd with common gall. 
« You re told I 'm not at home, tis true: 5 
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« | may be there, hut not for you; 
« And 1 may let you ſes it too. 
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erhaps I bid you come at night: 
If the door s ſhut, ſtay till tis light, 
Perhaps my maid ſhall bid you go: 
« A thing ſhe knows you dare not do. 
«< Your rival ſhall admiſſion 
« And laugh to ſce his foe in pain. 
2 
from me 

24 | hould ſearch rhe wound, 1205 
26. 

When eaſy ſondneſs meets with women's pride, 
Nothing which that can aſk muſt be denied, 
He that enjoy'd the names of great and brave 
Is pleas d to ſeem a female and a flave : 1210 
The Hero, number ' d with the gods before, 
Is ſo debas d as to be man no more. 
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NOT by the ſail with which pug to ſea 
Can you where Thetis ſwells conducted be; 
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To the ſame port you Ill different paſſage find, 1215 | 


And fill your ſheets ev'n with contrarious wind. 
You hurt d the Fawn, now grown Stag wondrous 
* | 
The bubbling ſpring, increas'd by floods and rain, 
Rolls with impetuous ſtream, and ſoams the main: 
So Love augments in juſt ——_ I221 
By nutrimental fires it an ag its ſtrengt 

Daily till midnight 

— — 

No wearineſs upon their bliſs attends 1225 
Whom 1 have render d more than 


$0 Nan of equal mates poſſeſt, 

With a congenial heat, and downy reſt, c 

And care inceſſant hover o'er their neſt : 

Hence from their eggs (ſmall worlds whence all 
things ſpring) 1230 

Produce a race by nature taught to ſing ; 

Who ne'er to this harmonious air had come, 

Had their parental love ſtray'd far from home. 

By a ſhort abſence mutual joys increaſe : 

"Tis from the toils of war we value peace. 1235 

When Jove a while the fruitful ſhower reſtrains, 

The field on his return a brighter verdure gains. 

So let not grief too much diſturb thoſe hearts, 

Which ſor a while the war or buſineſs parts. 

Twas hard to let Proteſilaus go, 

Who did his death by oracles foreknow. 

Ulyſſes made indeed a tedious ſtay, 

His twenty winter's abſence was delay; 

But happineſs revives with his return, 

And Hymen's altars with freſh incenſe burn : 1245 

Tales of his ſhip, her web, they both recount ; 

Plcas'd that their wedlock faith all dangers could 

. ſurmount. 


W 000 fandg haſte to her longing 
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She may re real or impending harms. 
There are no minutes in a Lover's fears: 1250 


They meaſure all their time by months and years, 
Poets are always Virtue's friends 
Tu what their Muſe fill recommends : 
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Baden te fadentd bow = 

Where devious vice through trouble goes. 
They tell us, how a huſband's care OP 
lected leaves a wife too fair 

In hands of a young ſpark, call'd Paris; 
And how the beauteous truſt miſcarries. 
With kindneſs he receives the youth, 
Whoſe modeſt looks might promiſe truth : 
Then gives him opportunity 
To throw the vizard by. 

The man had to be adjuſted, 

With which the wil dl tet be truſted: 
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And, whilſt he gave himſelf the looſe, 266 
Left her at home to the houſe. 
When Helen ſaw his back was turg'd, 
The devil a bit the Gipſy mourg'd. 
Says ſhe, — Ä 1218 


* It ſha'n't be mine to lie alone. 
* A vacant pillow 's ſuch a jeſt, 
@ That with it 1 could never reſt. 
« He ne'er conſider'd his own 
« To leave me with a handſome ranger. 1276 
* Wolves would give good account of Sheep, 
« Left to their vigilance to keep. 
« Pray who, except twere Geeſe or Widgeons, 
„Would hire a Hawk to guard their 
guppoſing then it might be ſaid 
« That Menelaus now were dead: 
« A pretty figure I ſhould make 
« To go in mourning for his ſake. 
<« She that in widow's garb appears, 
« Eſpecially when at my years, 
« May ſeem to be at her laſt prayers. 
* But III ſtill have my heart divided 
« *T'wixt one to loſe, and one provided. 
He that is gone, is gone: leſs fear 
« Of wanting him that | have here. 
I be ſequel was the Fire of Troy 
Brought to deſtruction by this Boy. 
tell us, how a Wile provok'd, 
And to a brutiſh Huſband yok'd, 
Who, by diſtracting paſſion led, 
Scorns all her charms, and flies her bed, 
When en her Rival ihe has ſciz'd, 
Seems with a ſecret horror pleas'd. 
They then deſcribe her like ſome Boar 
Plunging his tuſk in Maſtiff's gore; 
Or Lioneſs, whoſe raviſh'd whelp 
Roars for his Mother's furious help ; 
Or Baſiliſk when rouz'd, whoſe breath, 
Teeth, ſting, and eye-balls, all are death; 
Like franticks ſtruck by magick rod 1305 
Of ſome deſpis d avenging God: 
Make her through blood for vengeance run, 
Like Progne ſacrifice her fon ; 
And like Medea dart thoſe fires 
By which Creũſa's ghoſt expires. 
Then let her with exalted rage 
Her gricf with the ſame crimes aſſuage. 
To heighten and improve the curſe, 
Becauſe he 's bad, they make her worſe. 
So Tyndaris diſſolves in tears, 
When firſt ſhe of Chryſcis hears ; 
But, when Lyrueſſis captive s led, 
And raviſh'd to defile her bed, 
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Her leſſens by degrees; 
But, at laſt ſhe Priameis ſees, t 


Revenge — Agyſins fly for caſe; 
In his adulterous arms does plots diſcloſe, 
Which fill Mycenz with ſtupendous woes, 
And parrieide and hell around her throws. 

Ye Heavenly Powers! the female truth 
And let it not from native goodneſs ſwerve; 1326 
And let no wanton toys become the cauſe 
Why men ſhould break Hymen's eternal laws ; 
But let ſuch fables and ſuch crimes remain 
Only as fitions of the Poets brain; 1330 
Tes marks ſet up to ſhun thoſe dangerous ſhelves 
On which deprav'd mankind might wreck them- 

ſelves ! 


PART 2. 


AT firſt, the ſtars, the air, the earth and deep, 
Lay all conſus d in one unorder'd heap ; 
Till Love Eternal did each being ſtrike 1335 
With voice Divine, to march, and ſeck its Like. 
Then feeds of Heavens, then Air of vaporous 


Then fertile Earth circled with Waters round, 
On which the Bird, the Beaſt, the Fiſh, might 


move, 

All center'd in that univerſal Love. 1340 
Then Man was fram'd with ſoul of godlike ray, 
And had a nobler ſhare of Love than they : 

To him was Women, crown'd with virtue, given, 
The moſt immediate work and care of Heaven. 


Whilſt thus my darling thoughts in rapture 


— 
golden ſtrings his touch commands, 
And wreaths of laurel flouriſh in his hands. 
Says he, You Bard that of Love's precepts treat, 
® Your art at Delphi you will beſt complete. 1350 
There 's a ſhort maxim, prais'd when 
« Uſeful in praQice, and divinely good, 


S LET ZACH MAN KNOW HIMSELT : ſtrive to 
excel: 

The pleaſure of the bleſt is doing well. 

* Tis wiſdom to diſplay the ruling grace. 1355 
* Some men are happy in a charming face: 
« Know it, but be not vain. Some manly ſhow 
* By the exploded gun and nervous bow. 
There let them prove their ſkill; perhaps fome 


For fault like this — 4. — does Te 
In midſt of fruits and — wa 


heart 

* May find that every ſhot is Cupid's dart. 1360 
« The Lover, if his talent lies 
in eloquence, e'nt talkative, but wiſe; 
= So mixes words delicious to the car, 
« That all muſt be perſuaded who can hear. 
He that can ſing, let him with pleaſing ſound, 
« Though 'tis an air that is not mortal, wound. 
« Let not a Poct my own art refuſe : 
*I come, and bring aſſiſtance to his Muſe.” 

But never by ill means your fortune puſh, 
Nor raiſe your credit by another's bluſh. 
The ſecret rites of Ceres none profane, 
Nor tell what Gods in Samo-thracia reign. 
Tis virtue by grave filence to conceal 


tas] 


What talk without diſcretion would reveal. 
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1375 


rv'd and dry, 
But Cytherea's modeſty 
Moſt care to cover all her — 
Love has a turn, makes that ſcem beſt, 
Of which our lawful wiſhes are poſſcſt. 1380 


Andromeda, of Libyc hue and blood, 
Was chain'd a prey to monſters of the flood : 


Beauties in ſmaller airs bear like commands, 1386 
And wondrous Magick acts by ſlendereſt wands. 


Like Cybele ſome bear a mother's ſway, 

Whilſt infant Gods and Heroines obey. 

Some rule like ſtars by guidance of their eyes, 1390 
And others plcaſe when like Minerva wiſe. 


Love will from Heaven, Art, Nature, Fancy, 


raiſe 
Something that may exalt its Conſort's praiſe. 
The will be little jealouſica, 
By which Love s art its W bed tries. 1395 


Oſten makes way for 
Till we, by turn of 1— taught, 1400 
n 

So, when the hoary aſhes grow 
Around Love's coals, tis time to bſow : 
And then its craſtineſs is ſhewn, 
To raiſe your cares, to hide its own ; 1405 
And have you by a rival croſt, 
Only in hopes you may n't be loſt. 
Sometimes they ſay that you are faulty, 
And that they know where you were naughty ; 
And then perhaps your eyes they d tear, : 


Or elſe dilacerate your hair, 
Not ſo much for revenge as fear. 


But ſhe too far may run, 

And do what ſhe would have you ſhun, 

Of which there 's a poetic ſtory 1415 

That, if you pleaſe, I Il lay before you. . 
Old Juno made her Jove comply 


For fear, not aſking when or why, 

Unto a certain ſort of matter, 

Marrying her ſon unto his daughter: 
And ſo to bed the couple went, 

Not with their own, — friends conſent. 
This Vulcan was a Smith, they tell us, 
That firſt invented and bellows ; 
For breath and fingers did their works 1425 
(We ad fingers long before we d forks) ; 
Which made his hands both hard and brawny, 
When waſh'd, of colour orange-tawny. 

His whole complexion was a (allow, 

Where black had not deſtroy'd the yellow. 1430 
One foot was clump'd, which was the ſtronger, 
T'other ſpiny, though much longer ; 

So both to the proportion come 

Of the ſote · ſinger and the thumb. 

In ſhort, the whole of him was naſty, 1435 
Ill-natur'd, vain, imperious, baſty : 


1420 


Deformity alike took 
. 


Pluto, that Chimney-ſweeping floven ; 


With ine hot from her oven; 
And Mercury, that 's ſharp and cunning 
In ſtealing cuſtoms and in running; 
And Dy the Midwife, though a Virgin; 1475 
And Zſculapius, the Surgeon ; 
Apollo, who might be Phyſician, 
Or ſerve them elſe for a Muſician ; 
The Piper Pan, to play herup; 
And Bacchus, with his chirping cup; 
And Hercules ſhould bring his club in, 
To give the Rogue a luſty drubbing; 
And all the Cupids ſhould be by, 
To ſee their Mother's infamy. 
One Momus cried, « You re hugely pleas'd ; 
© | hope your mind will ſoon be eas d: 
For, when ſo publickly you find it, 
People, you know, will little mind it. 
* They love to tell what no one knows, 
And they themſclves only ſuppolc. 
Nut every huſband can afford 
To be a Cuckold on record; 
Nor ſhould he be a Cuckold ſtyl'd, 
That once or ſo has been beguil'd, 
«* Unleſs he makes it demonſtration, 
Then puts it in ſome proclamation, 
With general voice of all the nation.“ 
The company were come, when Vulcan hopping, 
And for his key in left-ſide pocket groping, 
Cries, « *Tis but opening of that door, 
* To prove myſelſ a Cuckold, ber & Whore.” 


1490 


1500 
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| They all defir'd his leave that they might go: 


They were not curious of ſo vile a ſhow : 

Perſons concern'd might one another ſee, 

And they d believe ſince witneſſes were three. 

And they, thus prov'd to be ſuch fooliſh clves, 

Might hear, try, judge, and e en condemn them - 

ſclves. 

Diſcretion covers that which it would blame, 

Until ſome ſecret bluſh and hidden ſhame 

Have cur'd the fault without the noiſe of fame. 
The work is done: and now let Ovid have 1511 

Some gratitude attending on bis grave; 

Th' aſpiring palm, the verdant laurel ftrow, 

And ſweets of myrtle-wreaths around it throw. 

In Phyſick's Art as Podalirius ſkill'd, 1515 

Neſtor in Court, Achilles in the Field; 

As Ajax had in Combat force, 

And as Automedon beſt rul'd the Horſe ; 

As Chalcas vers d in Prophecies from Jove ; 

So Ovid has the Maſterſhip of Love. 

bias ny honour will be much the 3 

that which by his means you may 
In choice of Beauty's laſting happineſs. 


1520 


1460 But, when the Amazonian quits the field, 


Let this be wrote on the triumphant ſhield, 

That ſhe by Ovid's Art was brought to yield. 
When Ovid's thoughts in Britiſh ſtyle you ſee, I ) 

Which mayn't ſo ſounding as the Roman be; c 


| Yet then admittance grant: tis ſame to me. 


| 
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I WHO the art of war to Danaans gave, 1530 
Will make Pentheſilea's force as brave; 
That both, becoming glorious to the ſight, 
With equal arms may hold a dubious fight. 
What though twas Vulcan fram'd Achilles' ſhield, 
My Amazonian darts ſhall make him yield. 1535 
A myrtle-crown with victory attends 
Thoſe who are Cupid's and Dione's friends. 
When Beauty has ſo many arms in ſtore, 
(Some men will ſay) why ſhould you give it more: 
Tell me who, when Penelope appears I540 
With conſtancy maintain'd for twenty years, 
Who can the fair Laodamia ſee 
In her Lord's arms expire as well as he: 
Can view Alceſtis, who with joy removes 
From earth, inſtead of him ſhe ſo much loves; 
Can hear of bright Evadne, who, in fires 1545 
For her lov'd Capaneus prepar d, expiree; 
When Virtue has itſelf a female name, 
So Truth, ſo Goodneſs, Picty, and Fame, 
Would headſtrong fight, and would not conquer'd 

be 


, 1550 
Or ſtoop to ſo much generoſity ? 

Tis not with ſward, or fire, or ſtrength of bow, 
That Female Warriors to their battle go: 
They have no ftraragem, or ſubtile wile ; 
Their native innocence can n'er beguile - 1555 
The Fox's various maze, Bear's cruel den, 

They leave to fierceneſs and the craft of men. 
"Twas Jaſon that transferr'd his broken vows 
From kind Medea to another ſpouſe ; 
Theſeus left Gnofiis on the ſands, to be 
Prey to the hirds, or monſters of the fea : 


1550 


334 


Ilis name the ſhore. 
| itably we'd, = 
Fam'd for his piety, yet ſtill refus'd 1565 
To ſtay where low d, but left the da ſword 
By which ſhe died to whom he broke his word. 
Piteons examples w better fate, 


if my inſtructions had not come to late: 

For then their art and prudence had retain'd 1570 

What firſt victorious rays of beauty gain'd. 

Whilft thus 1 thought, not without grief to find 

n 

Bright Cytherea's ſacred voice did reach 

— cars, and thus ſhe bade me teach: 
'« What had the harmleſs maid deferv'd from thee? 

% Thou haſt given weapons to her enemy; 

«< Whilſt in the field ſhe muſt defenceleſs ſtand, 

With want of fcill, and more unable hand. 

« Steſichorus, who would no fubjeR find 1580 

« But harm to maids, was by the Gods ſtruck 


blind : 

« But, when his did with their glories riſe, 
« He had his own 'd, to prai ir eyes. 
« Be rul'd by me, and arms give; 
«T's by the Ladies favours you muſt live.” 4585 

She then one myſtic leaf with berries four 
(Pluckt from her myrtle-crown) bade me with 
I find the power inſpir'd ; through purer ſky 
W 


Here Modeſty and Innocence ſhall learn 1590 
How they may truth from flattering ſpeech diſcern. 
Boz come r- 
See how the crowding waves roll down away, 
ets — ws coaemdcgramoedee. 
Theſe waves and time we never can recall: I595 
ut, as the minutes paſs, muſt loſe them all. 

or like what 's paſt are days I. 
But flide with warmth decay'd and thicker blood. 
Flora, although a Goddeſs, yet does fear 

The change that grows with the declining year; 
Whilſt gliſtering ſnakes, by caſting off their ſkin, 
Freſh courage gain, and life renew'd begin. 

The Eagles caſt their bills, the Stag its horn; 
But Beauty to that bleſſing is not born. 

Thus Nature prompts its uſe to forward Love, 
Grac'd by examples of the Powers above. 1606 
Endymion pierc'd the chaſte Diana's heart, 

And cool Aurora felt Love's fiery dart. 


P A R T Xu. 
A PERSON of ſome quality 


Happen'd, they ſay, in Love to be 1610 
With one who held him by delay, 
Would neither fay him No or Ay; { 
Nor would ſhe have him go his way. 

This Lady thought it beſt to ſend 
For ſome experienc'd truſty friend, 1615 


To whom ſhe might her mind impart, 
T” unchain her own, and bind his heart; 
A "Tir--woman by occupation, 

A uſeſul and a choice vocation, 


| 
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She ſaw all, heard all, never idle; 

Her fingers or her tongue would fiddle ; 

Diverting with a kind of wit, | 

— 12 — — = 
in ram 

She 22525 

Thus in much talk among the reſt 

The oracle itſelf expreſt: 

« 1 *ve heard ſome cry, Well, 1 

« There 's nothing to be gain'd by dreſs ! 

They might as well ſay that a field, 

« Uncultivatzd, yet would yield 

« Ag A as that which ſtill 

With utmoſt diligence ſhould till; 

« Our vi would be very fine, 

© If nobody ſhould prune their vine! 

* Good ſhape and air, it is confeſt, 

« Is given'te ſuch as Heaven has bleſt ; 

« But all folks have not the ſame graces : 

There is diſtinction in our faces. 


1620 


1625 


1630 


1635 


* Which, though I ſay it, ill ſcems fair; 
* Thanks to my art as well as care 


« Our grandmothers, tell us, wore 

* Their Fardingale and their Bandore, 1645 
Their Pinners, Forehead-cloth, and Ruff, 
« Content with their own cloth and ſtuff, 

* With Hats upon their pates like Hives; 
Things might become ſuch Soldiers wives; 
Thought their own faces ſtill would laſt them 
« In the ſame mould which Nature caft them. 
„Dark Paper Buildings then ſtood chick; 

« No Palaces of Stone or Brick : 

« And then, alas! were no : 

« But ſee how time and faſhion changes! 1655 
* hate old things and age. I ſee, 
Thank Heaven, times good enough for me. 
* Your Goldſmiths now are mighty neat : 

I love the air of Lombard-ſtreet. 


« Whate'er a Ship from India brings, 1660 
« Pearls, Diamonds, Silks, are pretty things. 
The Cabinet, the Screen, the Fan, 

| 4 Pleaſe me „if Japan: 
« And, what aſſects me ſtill the more, 
« They had none of them heretofore. 1665 


„When you 're unmarried, never load ye 

« With Jevels; they may incommode ye. 

« Lovers mayn't dare approach; but moſtly 

* They ll fear when married you Il be coſtly. 

Fine Rings and Lockets beſt are tried, 1670 

« When given to you as a Bride. 

In the mean time you ſhew your ſenſe 

By going fine at ſmall expence, 

Semetimcs your Hair you upwards furl, 

Sometimes lay down in favourite curl: 1673 

All muſt through twenty fiddlings paſs, 

Which none can teach you but your glaſs : 

Sometimes they muſt diſhevel'd lie 

On neck of poliſh'd ivory: 

d. wetimes with ſtrings of pearl they re 
« fix'd, 1680 

« And the united beauty mix' d; 

« Or, when you won't their grace unfold; 


Secure tue with a bar of gold. 
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* Not birds in foreſts, flowers in May, 
« Would ſooner number'd be than they. 
« There is a ſort of negligence, 

« Which ſome eſteem as excellence, 

« Your art with ſo much art to hide, 


* Humour and faſhions change each day ; 


That nothing of it be deſcried ; 1690 
« To make your carelefs treſſes flow 

*« With ſo much air, that none ſhould know 
„Whether they had been comb d or no. 

« But, in this ſo neglected Hair, 

* Mavy a Heart has found its ſnare. 1695 


Nature indeed has kindly ſent 

« Us many things; more we invent; 

« Little enough, as I may ſay, 

« To keep our Beauty from decay. 

« As leaves that with fierce winds engage, 

* Our curling treſſes fall with age. 1701 
* But then by German herbs we find 
Colour, for locks to grey inclin'd. 

« Sometimes we purchaſe Hair; and why ? 

« Is not all zat our own we buy ? 1705 
* You it publickly, ſay they: 

« Why tell us that, when we don't pay. 

« Of French the town is full : 

Spaniſh Wool ! 


1710 
« That can't afford the White and Red. 
In Covent Garden you buy poſics, 


„There we our Lilies and our Roſes. 


« Who would a charming Eycbrow lack, 

*«* Who can get any thing that 's black? 1715 
« Let not theſe boxes open lie: 

* Some folks arc too much given to pry. 
« Art not diſſembled would diſgrace 
„The purchas'd beautics of our face: 

« This if ſuch perſons ſhould diſcover, 
* Twould rather loſe than gain a Lover. 
„Who is there now but underſtands 

« Searcloths to flca the face or hands? 
„Though the idea s not fo taking, 

*« And the ſkin ſeems but odd in making, 1725 
« Yet, when 'twill with freſh luſtre ſhine, 
Her ſpark will tell you tis divine. 

« That Picture there your eye does ſtrike ; 
It is the work of great Van Dyck. 

„Which by a Roman would be fainted : 1730 
« What was t but canvas till *twas painted? 
There :s ſeveral things ſkould not be known 

« O'er theſe there is a curtain drawn, 

« Till *tis their ſeaſon to be ſhown. 

« Your door on fit occaſions keep 1735 
« Faſt ſhut : who knows but you re aſleep ? 
„When our teeth, colour, hair, and eyes, 


1720 


* And what elſe at the toilet lies, 

« Are all put on, we re ſaid to riſe. 
„There was a Lady whom I knew, 

„That muſt be nameleſs *cauſe tis true, 

Who had the diſmaleſt miſchance 

« 1 *vc heard of fince I was in France: 

l do proteſt, the thoughts of it 

« Have almoſt put me in a fit. 

« Old Lady Meanwell's chamber-door, 

« Juſt on the ſtairs of the firſt floor, 
Yor, III. 


1740 


1745 
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* Stood open: and pray who ſhould come, 

* But Knowall flouncing in the room:? 

* No ſingle hair upon her head: 19750 
I thought ſhe would have fell down dead. 

Art latt ſhe found a cap of hair, 

Which ſhe pur on with ſuch an air, 

That every lock was ont of place, 

And all hung dangling down her face. 1755 
I would not mortify one fo, 
Except ſome twenty that | know. 
Her careleſſneſs and her defect 

Were laid to Miſtreſs Prue's neglect; 
And much ill- nature was betray d, 1760 
By noiſe and ſcolding with the maid. 

The young look on ſuch things as ſtuff, 
„Thinking their bloom has art enough. 
„When ſmooth, we matter it not at all; 

« *'Tis when the Thames is rough, we 

„ But, whate'er tis rifay be pretended, 

« No face or ſhape but may be mended. 

All have our faults, and muſt abide them, 

« We therefore ſhould rake care to hide them. 
« You 're ſhort ; fit ſtill, you Il taller ſeem : 
* You 're only ſhorter from the ſtem. 1771 
By looſer garb your leanneſs is conceal'd; 

By want of ſtays the groſſer ſhape s reveal'd. 
The more the blemiſhes upon the ſeet, 

The greater care the lace and ſhoes be neat. 1775 
Some backs and ſides are wav'd like billows: 
« Theſe noles are beſt made up with pillows. 
Thick fingers always ſhould command 
Without the ſtretching out the hand. 
Who has bad teeth ſhould never ſee 

A play, unleſs a Tragedy: 

For we can teach you how to ſimper, 
And/ when *tis proper you ſhould whimper. 
Think that your grace and wit is now 

Not in your laughing at a thing, but o- 1785 
Let room for ſomething more than breath 
Juſt ſhew the cnds of mill white teeth. 
here is a je ci quoi is found 

ln a ſoft ſmo-th afic&- d ſound : 

Fut there 's a ſhriekivg crying tone, 1790 
„% Which 1 ne*cr lik'd, when all is done: 

And there arc ſome, who laugh like men, 
As ne'cr to ſhut their mouths again; 
Se very loud and mal-propos, 

They ſ-em like hautboys to a ſhow. 
But now fur the reverſe tis {kill 
To let your tears flow when you will. 
It is of uſe when people die; | ? 


1780 
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1795 


Or elſe to have the ſpleen, and cry, 
Becauſe you have no reaſon why. 
« Now for your talk—Come, let me ſee: 
Here loſe your V, here drop your T; 
Deſpiſe that : your ſpeech is better 
Much for deſtroying of one letter. 
Now lifp, and have a fort of pride 
To ſecm as if your tongue were ticd : 
This is ſuch a becoming ſault, 
Rather than want, it ſhould be taught. 
« And now that you have I-arnt to talk, 
Pray let me ſce if you can walk. 1810 
« There 's many dancing-maſters treat 
« Of management of ladies feet, 
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* There 's ſome their mincing gait have choſe, | 
« Treading without their heel or toes. 
« She that reads Taſſo, or Malherbe *, 
« Chuſcs a ſtep that is ſuperbe. 
« Same giddy creatures, asif ſhunning 
„Something diflik'd, are always running. 
« Some prance like Frenchwomen, who ride 
* As our Liſe-guard-men, all aſtride. 1820 
« But each of theſe have decoration | 
* According to their aſſectation. 
* That dance is graceful, and will pleaſe, 
« Where all the motions glide with eaſe. 
« We to the {ilful theatre 
This ſeeming want of art prefer. 

« *Tis no ſmall art to give direction 
* How to ſuit knots to each complexion, 
« How to adorn the breaſt and hcad, 
« With blue, white, cherry, pink, or red. 
« As the morn riſes, ſo that day 1831 
* Wear purple, ſxy- colour, or grey: | 
« Your black at Lent, your green in May; 
« Your filamot when leaves decay. 

« All colours in the ſummer ſhine : 
The nymphs ſhould be like gardens fine. 
It is the faſhion now-a-days, | 

« That almoſt every Lady plays. 

« Baſſet and Piquet grow to be 

„The ſubject of our Comedy: 

« But whether we diverſion ſeek 

In theſe, in Comet, or in Gleck, 

« Or Ombre, where true judgement can 

* Diſcloſe the ſentiments of man; 

Let 's have a care how we diſcover, 

% Eſpecially before a Lover, 

« Some paſſions which we ſhould conceal, 

But heats of play too oſt' reveal; 

« For, be the matter ſmall or great, | 

„There 's kke abhorrence for a cheat. 1850 

« There 's nothing fpcils a Woman's graces 

„Like pccviſhneſs and making faces : 

„Then angry words and rude diſcourſe, 

« You may be ſure, become them worſe. 

« With hopes of gain when we 're beſet, 1855 

Me do too commonly forget 

Such guards as ſcreen us from thoſe eyes 

Which may obſerve us, and deſpiſe. | 

&« d burn the cards. rather than know 

« Of any of my tricnds did fo ; 1860 

* 1 *ve heard of ſ-me ſuch things; bat I, | 

„Thanks to my itars, was never by. | 
« Thus we may paſs our time: the men 

„ A thouſand ways divert their ſpleen, 

« Whilſt we fit peeviſlily within; 

„Hunting, cocking, racing, joking, 1966 

* Fuddling, ſwimming, fencing, ſmoaking; 

« And little thinking how poor we | 

„ Nuft vent our ſcandal o'er our tea, 
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1825 


| 
1835 


1840 


1845 


arc mentioned by Dr. Ting, they ſeem not to have 


| | 
* By the manner in which Taſſo and Malherbe 


den the moſt taſhionable authors of that age. 


Our author has tranflated what he calls © an ad- 


 mirat]c Ode of Malherbe.“ N. 
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« 1 fee no reaſon but we may 

Be briſk, and equally as gay. 
Whene er our Gentlemen would range, 
We ' take our chariot for the Change: 
if 're diſpoſing for the Play, 

We l haſten to the Opera: 

Or when they Il luſtily carovſe, 

We lll furely to the Indian Houſe : 
And at fuch coſt whilſt thus we roam, 


1870 


1875 


FDD. 


Is the ſame thing as not t' have been. 
Grandeur itſelf and Poverty 

Were equal if no witneſs by: 

And they who always fing alone 
Can ne'er. be prais'd by more than one. 
« Had Danac been ſhut up till, 

« She d been a Maid againſt her will, 
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„And never had her 

« Tis fit fair Maids ſhould run a- 

„To ſet the amerous Beaux a ing. 

« To many a Sheep the Wolf has gone 

« Fre it can neatly ſeize on one; 

« And many a Partridge ſcapes away 

« Before the Hawk can pounce its prey : 

« And ſo, if pretty Damſels rove, 

« They ll find out one perhaps may love; 

« If they no diligence will ſpare, 

« And in their dreſſing till take care. 

« The Fiſhcr baits his hook a'l night, 

In hopes by chance ſome Eel may bite. 

« Each with their different grace a 

« Virgins with bluſh, Widows with rears, 1905 

« Which gain new Huſbands tender-hearted, 

« To think how ſuch a couple parted. 

But then there are ſome foppiſh Beaux 

« Like us in all things but their cloaths ; 

That we may ſeem the more robuſt, 

« And ſitteſt to accoſt them firſt : 

« With powder, paint, falſe locks, and hair, 

They give themſclves a ſemale air; 

Who, having all their tale by rote, 

And harping fill on the ſame note, 

Will tc] us that, and nothing more 

Thau what a thouſand heard before. 

Though they all marks of Love pretend, 

1 here 's nothing which they leſs intend : 

Aud, *midit a thouſand hideous oaths, 1920 

With jewels falſe and borrow'd cloaths, 

Our eaſincſs may give belicf 

T« one that is au errant thief.” 

The ſpark was coming; ſhe, undreſt, 

Scuttles away as if paſſeſt. 

The Govcrneſs cries, Where d'ye run?“ 

« Mh, Madam, I've but juſt begun,” 

She bawls ; the other nothing hears, 

But leaves her prattling to the chairs. 
Virtue, without theſe little arts, 

At firſt ſubdues, then keeps, our hearts: 

And though more graceſully it ſhows 

When it rum lovely perſons flows; 
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Vet often Goodneſs moſt prevails, 
When Beauty in perſection fails. 
Ling: p every feature mayn't be well, 
Yet all together may excel. 

There 's nothing but will eaſy prove, 
When all the reſt 's made up by Love. 


a © XIII. 


VIRGINS ſhould not unſkill'd in Muſic be; 

For what 's more like themſelves than Har- 
mony ? 1941 

Let not Vice uſe it only to betray, 
As Syrens by their Songs entice their prey. 
Let it with ſenſe, with voice, and heauty join, 
Grateful to eycs and car, and to the Mind Divine : 
For there 's a double grace when pleafing ſtrings 
Are touch'd by her that more deligl. tſul ſings. 


1935 


Thus Orpheus did the rage of deſerts quell, 


And charm'd the monſtruus iuſtrumeuts of Hell. 
New walls to Thebes Amphion thus began, 1950 
Whilſt to the work offticious marble run. 
Thus with his harp and voice Aion rode 
On the mute Fiſh {af- thrcugh ric rolling flood. 
Nor are the eſſays of the Female wit 
Lefs charming in the verſes they have writ, 
From ancient ages, Love has found the way 
Its baſhſul thoughts Ly Letters to convey ; 
Which ſomerimes run in ſuch eng ging train, 
That pity makes the Fair write back again. 
What 's thus intended, ſome ſmall time delay: 
His paſſion ſtrengthens rather by on: ſtay. 
Then with a cautious wit your pen with-hold, 
Left a too free expreſſion make him bold. 
Create a mixture twixt his hope and ſcar, 
And in reproof let tenderneſs appzar. 
As he deſerves it, give him hopes of life : 
A crucl Miſtreſs makes a froward Wife. 
Aflect not foreign words: Love will impart 
A gentle ſtyle more excellent than art. 
Aftrea's & lines flow on with ſo much eaſe, 1970 
That ſhe who writes like them muſt ſurely pleaſc. 
Orinda's f works, with courtly graces ſtor'd, 
True ſeuſe in nice expr:ſhons wil! aſtord ; 
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A name aſſumed by Mrs. Aphra Behn, a lady 
well known in the gay and porrical world in the 
licenti>us reign of King Charles il. She wes 
Authoreſs of ſexcnteen Plays, two volumes of 
Novels, ſeveral Tranſlations, and many Focus. N 


+ The poetical nange of Mrs. Cethurine Philips. 
the wos the daughter of John Fowler, werchant, 
and born in Luudun 1631; was murricd to Jaws 
Philips, of the Friery of Cardigan, (ig. about 
the year 1647; and died in Fiect-lirvet, in the 
month of Jure 1564. Her poems have been 
ſ-veral times printed. She was allo the writer of 
a volume of Letters, publiſhed many years aſter 
her death, to Sir Charles Cortore l, inticuled, © Let- 
ters from Orinda to Poliarchus;"” Mich have been 
admired, Mrs. Philips was as much famed Jour 
her friendſhip, as for her poctry; and had the 
goud fortune to be equally eſlcemed by the beſt 


1960 


| The ſkil! of Love is like the art of war. 


— 
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Whilſt Chudleigh's # words ſeraphic thoughts | 
expreſs 
In lofty grandeur, but without exceſs. 


1975 
Oh, had not Beauty parts enough to wound, 


|] But it muſt pierce us with Poetic ſound; 


Whiiſt Phœbus ſuffers fe male powers to tear 
Wreaths from his Daphne, which they juſtly wear ! 
If greater things to leſſer we compare, 1980 


The General ſays, Let him the Horſe command: 
* You by that Enſign, you that Cannon ſtand : 

* Where danger calls, let other bring ſupplies.“ 
With pleaſure all obey, in hopes to riſe. 1985 
50, if you have a ſervant ſkill'd in Laws, 

Send him with moving ſpeech to pl-ad your cauſe. 
He that has native unaſſected voice, 

In ſinging what you bid him, will rcjoice. 
And wealth, as beauty orders it beſtow'd, 1999 
Would make ev'n Miſers in expences proud. 

But they, o'er whom Apollo rules, have hearts 
The moſt ſwſcoptible of Lovers' ſmarts, 
And, like th ir God, ſo they feel Cnpid's darts: 
The Gods and Kings are by their labuurs prais'd ; 
And they again by them to honour rais'd: 1996 
For none to Hewven or Majeſty expreſt 

"heir duty well, but in return were hleſt. 

Naur did the mighty Scipio think it ſcorn, 

int Unnius, in Calabrign mountains burn, 2900 
His wars, retirements, councils, ſhould attend, 
In all diticguiſh'd hy the name of Friend. 

He that, for want of worlds to conquer, wept, 
V/ithout conſultiug Homer never ſlept. 


The Poets cares all terminate in ſame; 2005 


As they obtain, they give, a laſting vame, 


Thus from the dead Lucrece and Cyuthia riſe, 

And Berenice's hai aCorns the ſkies. 

The ſacred Bard no treeacheruus craft diſplays, 

But virtuous ation; crovens with his own bays. 

Far from Ambition and Wealth's ſordid care, 201T 

In him good-xrature and content appear : 

nd far from Courts, from ſtudious parties free, 

He fighs forth Laura's charms beneath ſome tree; 

Deſpairiug of the valued prize he loves, 2015 

Commits his thoughts to winds and echoing groves. 
Poets have quick d-{:ite and paſſion ſcrong; 

Where once it lights, there it continues lone, 

They know that Truth is the perpetual band. 

By which the world and heaven of Love muſt ſtand, 


| 


— 


poet and the heſt divine of her age. Dr. Teremy 
Taylor addreffed his diſcourſe “ on the nature 
and effects of friendſhip” to this lady; and Mr. 
Cowiry has crtbrated her memory, in an elegant 
Ode preterved amongit his Works. N. 


„ This lady was daughter to Richard Lee, of 
Winſlade, in the county of Devon, cg. She was 
horn in the y-.r 1556; became the wiſe of Sir 
George Chudliigh, of Aſhton, in the fame county, 
hart.; and died Dec. 15, 1719. Her Poems werde 
twice printed in her lifetime in one volume, vo. 
the f:coud edition in 110. She alſo publiſhed a 
volume al Fiiys upon {.veral ſubjects in Profe 
ard Verte, 1110. N. 
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The Poet's art ſoftens their 

1 hat manners caſy as their verſes flow. 

Oh could they but juſt retribution find, 

And as themſelves what they adore be kind ! 

In vain they boaſt of their celeſtial fire, 2025 

Whilſt therc remains a Heaven to which they can't 

afpire ! 

Apelles firſt brought Venus to ovr view, 

Wich blooming charms and graces ever new, 
Who elſe unknown to mortals might remain, 

Hid in the cuverns of her native main: 2030 

And with the Painter now the Poets join 

To make the Mother and her Boy divine. 

Thercfere attend, and ſrom their muſick lcarn 

That which their minds inſpir'd could beſt diſcern. 

Firſt ſ-e how Sidney, then how Cowley mov'd, 
And with what art it was that Waller lov'd. 2036 


And if for me you one kind with would ſpare, 
Anſwer a to his fricndly prayer. 2040 
Take Stepney's verſe, with candour ever bleſt; 
For Love will there ſlill with his aſhes reſt. 
There let warm fpice and fragrant odours burn, 
And everlaſting ſweets perſume his urn. 

Not that the living Muſe is to be ſcorn'd : 2045 
Britain with equal worth is ſtill adorn'd. 
Sce Halifax, where ſenſe and honour mixt 
Upon the merits juſt reward have ſixt: 


And read their works, who, writing in his praiſe, 

To their own verſe immortal laurels raiſe. 2050 

Learn Prior's lines; for they can teach you more 

Than ſacred Ben, or Spenſcr, did before : 

And mark him well that uncouth Phyſick's art 

Can in the ſoſteſt tnc of Wit impart. 200 

See Paſtorella o' cer FloreNo's grave, 

Sce Temerlane moke Bajezet his flave; 5 

And Phædra with her ancient vigour rave. 

Through Rapin's nurſc rics and gardens walk, 

Ard ind how Nymphs transſerm'd by amorous 
colours calk. 

Pomona ſee with Milton's grandeur riſe, 2060 

he moſt delicious fruit of Paradiſc, 

W:th Apples might the firſt-born man deceive, 

And more — voice than tempting Eve, 

Not to core you here ; for many more 

Britain's luxuriant wealth has ſtill in tore, 2065 

Whom would I number up, I muſt outrun 

The longeſt courſe of che laborious tun. 


p AR T XIV. 


OUR manners like our countenance Mould be; 
They always candid, and the other free : 
Eut, when our mind by _ is poſſeſt, 
Our noble manhood is transform'd to beaft. 
Nu feature then its wonted grace retains, 
When the blood blackens in the ſwelling veins : 
Ph eye-balk ſhoot ont fery darrs, would kill 
"3 h' vy poſer, if the Gorgon had its will. 2075 
V h-n Pallas in a river ſaw the flute 
D- ſorm'd her checks, fhc let the reed be mute. 
anger no more will morti:y the face, 


Which in that paſſion once conſults her glaſs. 
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| 
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Let Beauty ne er be with this torment ſeiz d 2080 
But ever reſt ſerene, and ever pleas d. 

A dark and ſullen brow ſcems to reprove 

The firſt advances that are made to Love, 

To which there 's nothing more averſe than pride. 
Men without ſpeaking often are denied: 208g 
And a diſdainful look too oft? reveals 

Thoſe ſeeds of hatred which the tongue conceals. 
When eyes meet eyes, aud [miles to ſmiles return, 
"Tis then both hearts with equal ardour burn, 
And by their mutual paſſion ſoon will know 

That all are darts, and ſhot from Cupid's bow. 
But, when ſome lovely form docs ſtrike your eyes, 
Be cautious ſtill how you admit ſurprize. _ 

What you would love, with quick diſcretion view : 
The objed may deceive by being new. 


bmit to a too haſty fate, TR 
And would ſhake off the when tis too late: 
— — > 

not allowing time enough to think. 

When ill have gain'd full frengh by vg deb. 
When gain'd f k 
Be ; leſt perhaps the i . 
Put what ithi 


From little ſprings, enlarg'd by vaſt ſupplies. 


Had Mirrha kept this guard, ſhe had not ſtood 
A monumental crime in weeping wood. 
Becauſe that Love i pleaſing in its pain, 
We not without reluQtance health obtain. 
Phyſick may tarry till to-morrow's ſun, 
Whilſt the curs'd poiſons through the vitals run. 
The tree not to be ſhook has picrc'd the ground; 
And death muſt follow the neglected wound. 2115 
O'er different ages Love bears different ſway, 
Takes various turns to make all ſorts obey. 
The Colt ꝑuback'd we ſooth with gentle trace; 
We feed the Runner deſtin'd for the race; 
And tis with time aud maſters we prepare 2120 
The manag'd Courſers ruſhing to the war. 
Ambitious Youth will have ſome ſparks of pride, 
And not without impatience be denied. 
If to his Love a Rival you afford, 
You then preſent a trial for his ſword : 
His eager warmth diſdains to be perplext, 
And rambles to the beauty that is next. 
Maturer years proceed with care and ſenſe, 
And, as they ſeldom give, ſo ſeldom take offence : 
For he that knows reſiſtance is in vain, 2130 
Knows likewiſe ſtruggling will increaſe his pain. 
Like wood that 's lately cut in Paphian Grove, 
Iime makes him a fit ſacrifice ſor Love. 
By low degrees he fans the gentle fire, 
ill perſeverance makes the flame aſpire. 21 35 
This Love 's more ſure, the other is more gay; 
But then he roves, whilſt this is forc'd to ſlay. 
There are ſome tempers which you muſt oblige, 
Not by a quick ſurrender, but a ſiege; 
That moſt are pleas'd, when driven to deſpair 2140 
By what they re pleas'd to call a cruel fair. 
They think, unleſs their uſage has been hard, 
Their conqueſt luſes part of its reward. 


2125 
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Thus ſome raiſe ſpleen from their abounding « Deareſt, rareſt, 
wealth, « Lovelicſt, faireſt, 

And, clog'd with ſweets, from acids ſcek their Cooler, come; Cooler come; Cooler, come! 
health. 2145 A Woman, that had heard him ſing, 
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And many a boat does its deſtruQion find Soon had her malice on the wing : 2205 
By having ſcanty ſails, too full of wind. For Females uſually don't want 
ls it not treachery to declare : A Fellow-goflip that will cant; 
The feeble parts we have in war ? Who ſtill is pleas'd with others ails, 
Is it not folly to afford / 2150 And therefore carries ſpiteful tales. 
Our enemy a naked ſword ? She thought that ſhe might raiſe ſome ſtrife 220 
Yet 'tis my weakneſs to confeſy By telling ſomething to his Wife: 
What puts men often in diſtreſs : That once upon a time ſhe ſtood 
But then it is ſuch Beaux * as be In ſuch a place, in ſuch a woud, 
Poſſeſt with ſo much vanity, 2155 | On ſuch a day, and ſuch a year, | 
To think that whereſoc'er they turn, There did, at leaſt there did 2215 
Whoever looks on them muſt burn. (*Cauſe for the world ſhe would not lye, 
What they deſire they think is true, ep nb wy» She 
With ſmall encouragement from Her Huſband; more loudly bauling, 
They will « late ck bgeare, * 2160 And afterwards more ſoftly calling 
And take civilities for love. A perſon not of the beſt fame, 2220 
We all expected you at play: And Miſtreſs Couler was her name. 
% Was t not a Miſtreſs made you ſtay ?” { *© Now, Goſlip, why ſhould ſhe come thither ? 
The Beau is fir d, cries, « Now 1 find 9 i 
I out of pity muſt be kind: 2165 When Cris all, her colour turn d, 
She figh'd, impatient till I came.” And though her heart within her burn'd, 2225 
Thus, ſoaring to the lively flame, And eyeballs ſent forth ſudden flaſhes, 
We ſec the vain ambitious Fly | Her cheeks and lips were pale as aſhes. 
Scorch its gay wiags, then unregarded die. Then, Woe the day that ſhe was born!“ 
Both ſexes have their jealouſy, 2170 The nightrail innocent was torn : 
And waysto gain their ends thereby, Many a thump was given the beaſt, 2230 
But oftentimes too quick belief And ſhe, oh, ſhe ſhould never reſt ! 
Has given a ſudden vent to grief, « She ſtrait would heigh her to the wood, 
Occaſion'd by ſcme perſons lying, And he d repent it—that he ſhould.” 
To ſet an eaſy wife a-crying : 2175 | With eager hatte away ſhe moves, 
And Procris long ago, alas ! Never regarding ſcart or gloves ; 2235 
Experienc'd this unhappy caſe. Into the grotto ſoon ſhe creeps, 
There is a Mount, Hymettus ſtyl'd, Aud into every thicket peeps, 
- Where Pinks and Roſemary are wild, And to her «yes there did appear 
Where Strawberries and Myrtles grow, 2180 Two prints of bodies that was clear: 
And Violets make a purple ſhow ; | | © And now (ſhe cries) I plainly ſee 2249 
Where the ſweet Bays and Laurel ſhine, How time and place, and all agree: 
\All ſhaded by the lofty Pine; « But here 's a covert, where I Il lie, 
Where Zephyrs, with their wanton motion, « And I ſhall have them by and by.” 
Have all the leaves at their devotion. 2185 "Twas noon ; and CephaluS as laſt time, 
Here Cephalus, who Hunting lov'd, Heated and ruffled with his paſtime, 2245 
When dogs and men were bothremov'd, Came to the very ſelf-ſame place 
And all his duſty labour done, | | Where he was us'd to waſh his face: 


In the meridian of the ſun, And then he ſung, and chen he hum'd, 
Into ſome ſecret hedge would creep, 2190 | And on his knee with fiagers thrum'd. 


And ſing, and hum himſelf aflcep. When Cxiſſy found all matters fair, 2250 
But commonly being hot and dry, And that he only wanted Air, | 
He thus would for ſome cooler cry: Saw what device was took to ſool her, | 
* O now, if ſome And no ſach one as Miſtr-{s Cooler; 
Cooler would come 2195 | Miitruſting then no ſuture h m, | 
| « Deareſt, rareſt, { She would have ruſh'd into his arms ; 2255 
* Lovelieſt, faireſt, But, as the leaves began to ruſcle, 
% Cooler, come! He thought ſome *-.1 had made the buſtle. 
* Oh, Ain, He ſhot, then cried. 1 *ve kill'd my Deer.“ 
« Freſh and rare; 2200 « Ay, ſo you have, (ſ:y. Cris) © 1 . 
« Why, Cxiſſy, pray wha: nade you here?“ 


3 « By (oflip Trot, 1 underſtood 2261 
It is obvious that this word conveysat preſent | « Yay kept a {mall Girl in this wood.” 

a very different idea from its original fignification; Þ Qugth Ceph, © *Tis pity thou ſhould It die 
which was plainly thay of as fal gentleman. | Fer this thy ali jcalouly : 


One — 
* 
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« For tis a that does move 
„Too often from exceſs of l;ve.” 
But, when they ſought ſor wound full ſore, 
The petticoat was only tore, 

And ſhe had got a luſty thump, 

Which in ſome meafure bruis'd her rump. 2270 
Then home moſt lovingly they went : ? 


2265 


Neither had reaſon tc repent. 

Their following years pais'd in content ; 

And Caifly made him the beſt wife 

For the remainder of his life. 2275 

The Mufe has done, nor will more laws obtrude, 
Leſt ſhe, by being tedious, ſhould be rude. 
Unbrace Love's ſwans, let them unharnefs'd ſtray, 
And eat Ambroſia through the milky way. 


Give libercy to every Paphian Dove, 2280 


And let them frecly with the Cupids rove. 

But. when the Amazonian trophies riſe 

With monuments of their paſt victories ; 

With what diſcretion and what art they ſought ; 
Let them record, They were by Ovi taught.” 


AN 
INCOMPARABLE ODE OF MALHERBE's®, 


WAITTEN BY HIM WHEN THE MARRIAGE WAS 
on FOOT BETWEEN THE KING OF ERANCEF 
AND ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 


Cette Anne je belle, 
Q on wante ſi fort, 
Peurqucy ne vient elle ? 
Vrayment, elle a tert 


I 


The Tranſlator propoſed to turn this Ode 
with all imaginable exactacſs; and Le hopes ht 


| 
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K1NG's POEM s. 


Son Louis ſuipire 
Apres fer uppas ? 
we eu olle dire, 
ve elle ne wient a:? 
Si it ne la poſſele, 

M1 en va mourir ; 
Donnons y rente, 


Allons la guerir. 


Tranſlated by a great Admirer of the Eafinefs of 
French Poetry, 


This Anna fo fair, 

So talk'd of by fame, 
Why don't ſhe appcar ? 

Indecd, ſhe 's to blame ! 
Lewis ſighs for the fake 

Of her charms, as they ſay ; 
What excuſe can ſhe make 

For not coming away? 
If he does not poſſeſs, 

He dies with deſpair ; 
Let's give him redreſs, 

And go find out the Fair. 


6 


has been pretty juſt to Malherbe: only in the 
ſixth line he has made a ſmall addition of theſe 
three words, © as they ſay;“ which he thinks is 
excuſeable, if we conſider the French Poet there 
talks a little too familiarly of the king's paſſion, 
as if the king himfclf had owned it to him. The 
Tranflator thinks it more mannerly and refpeQful 
in Malherbe to pretcud to have the account of it 


only by hearlay. KI XG. 


Lewis the Tourteenth. 


* Ss - 
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THE FURMETAR Y; 
A VERY INNOCENT AND HARMLESS POEM, 


IN THREE CANTO'S 


FIRST PRINTED IN 1699. 


£98 0 As 


HE Author of the following Poem may be thought to write for fame, and the 
applauſe of the town: but he wholly diſowns it; for he writes only for the 
Pm good, the benefit of his country, and the manufacture of England. It is well 
nown, that grave Senators have often, at the Palace-yard, refreſhed themſclves with 
Barley-broth in a morning, which has had a very ſolid influence on their counſels ; it 
is therefore hoped that other perſons may uſe it with the like ſucceſs. No man can 
be ignorant, how of late years Coffee and Tea in a morning has prevailed ; nay, Cold 
Waters have obtained their commendation ; and Weils are ſprung up from Acton w 
Iſlington, and croſs the water to Lambeth. Theſe liquors have ſeveral eminent cham- 
pions of all profeſſions. But there have not been wanting perſons, in all ages, that 
have ſhewn a true love for their country, and the proper diet of it, as Water-gruel, 
Milk-porridge, Rice-milk, and eſpecially Furmetry both with Plums and without. To 
this end, ſeveral worthy perſons have encouraged the cating ſuch wholeſome diet in the 
morning; and, that the poor may be provided, they have defired ſeveral Matrons to 
ſtand at Smithfield-bars, Leadenhall-market, Stocks-market, and divers other noted 
places in the City, eſpecially at Fleet-ditch ; there to di/þenſe Furmetry to labouring 
people, and the poor, at reaſonable rates, at three-hali-pence and two-pence a diſh, 
which is not dear, the plums being conſidered. 
The places are generally ſtyled Furmetarics, becauſe that food has got the general 
eſteem ; but that at Fleet-ditch I take to be one of the moſt remarkable, and therefore 
1 have ſtyled it, The Furmetary ;*”” and could cafily have had a certificate of the 


_ uſefulneſs of this Furmetary, ſigned by ſeveral eminent Carmen, Gardeners, Journey- 


men-taylors, and Baſket-women, who have promiſed to contribute to the maintenance 
of the ſame, in caſe the Coffee-houſes ſhould proceed to oppole it. 

I have thought this a very proper ſubject for an Heroic Poem; and endeavoured to 
be as ſmooth in my verſe, and as inoffenfive in my characters, as was poſhble. It is my 
caſe with Lucretius, that I write upon a ſubject not treated of by the Ancients. But, 
« the greater labour, the greater glory.“ 

Virgil had a Homer to imitate ; but I ftand upon my own legs, without any ſup- 
port from abroad. I therefore ſhall have more occafion for the Reader's favour, who, 
from the kind acceptance of this, may expect the deſcription of other Furmetarics 


about this City, from his moſt humble ſervant, 


Axp e rER SR AND. 


* Written to pleaſe a Gentleman who thought nothing ſmooth or lofty conld be written upon 2 
mean ſubje&; but had no intent of making ary reflection upon The Dilpenlary,” which has 
deſervedly gained a laſting reputation, Kits. | 
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THE FURMET ART. 
IN THEKEE CANTO'S. 
CANTO I. 


O ſooner did the grey-cy'd Morning peep, 


Finders of gold were now but newly paſt, 
And baſket-women did to Market haſte ; 


— returning home, 5 


The Watchmen were but 
To give the thieves more 


And : 
— as ancient Poets ſing, there ſtood 
noble palace oſ the valiant Lud; 

now in Portland tone, 


In living colours, drawn upon a ſign, 
Which Ronndho wes Y——ẽ Wine. 
Near is a place enclos'd with iron-bars, 
Where many mortals curſe their cruel ſtars, 
When by Uſurers into diſtreſs, 

having little ſtill muſt live on leſs : 

n Avarice there the relentleſs door, 
And bids each wretch eternally be poor. 
Hence Hunger riſes, diſmally he ſtalks, 

And takes each ſingle priſoner in his walks: 25 

This duty done, the meagre monſter ſtares, 

Holds up his bones, and thus begins his prayers : 
« Thou, Goddeſs Famine, that canſt ſend us 


blights, 
« With parching heat by day, and ſtorm by nights, 
« Afiſt me now: ſo may all lands be thine, 30 
* And ſhoals of orphans at thy altars pine 


; 


| 


As Dr. King's deſcription of Ludgate, though 
familiar to the preſent age, will be leſs intelligible 
to the riſing tion, it may not be improper 
to obſcrve, that its name, which Geoffry of Mon- 
mouth has aſcribed to King Lud, was with greater 

pricty derived from its ſituation near the rivu- 
let Flud, or Fleet, which ran near it —So early as 
1373, Ludgate was conſtituted a priſon for poor 
debtors who were free 4... city; and was 
greatly enlarged in 1454, by Sir Stephen Forſter, 
who, after having been himſelf confined there, 
became lord mayur of London, and eſtabliſhed ſe- 
veral benevolent regulations for its government.— 
The old gate becoming ruinous, an clegant build- 
ing, as above deſcribed by Dr. King, was erected 
in 1586, with the ſtatue of Queen Elizabeth on 
the Weſt front, and thoſe of the pretended King 
Lud and his two ſons on the Eaſt. This was pulled 
down in 1760, and the ſtatue of Elizabeth placed 
againſt the church of St. Dunſtan in the Weſt. 
Since that time, the city debtors have been con- 
fined in a part of the London workhouſc in 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet. N. 
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* Long may thy reign continue on each ſhore, 
« Where-ever Peace and Plenty reign'd before ! 
«* 1 muſt confeſs, that to thy gracious hand 
« I widows owe, that are at my command; 35 
« I joy to hear their numerous children's cries; 
0 
40 ies. 
c 
« From ſuperſtitious rites and tyranny, 
« And find their fullneſs of reward in me. 
« But tis with much humility I own, 
That generous favour you have lately 
e y 
« Recciv'd the juſt reward that they deſer d 0 
« And are preferred to me, and ſhall be ſtarv'd. 
« 1 can, but with regret, I can deſpiſe 46 
« Innumerable of the London cri 


41 


cries, 
| © When Peaſe, and Mackarel, with their harſher 


r 

* But which makes my projects all miſcarry, 

* Is this inhuman, fatal FUn uE TAAr. 51 
"__ hence, juſt by the Bridge of 

With Spoons and Porringers, and Napkin neat, 

« A faithleſs Syren does entice the ſenſe, 

« By fumes of viands, which ſhe does diſpenſe 

« To mortal ſtomachs, for rewarding ; 

« Whilſt cach man's carlicſt — wel 

« haniſh me, | 
Who have no other oracle but thee.” 


CANTO IL 
WHILST ſuch-like prayers keen Hunger would 
advance, 

Fainting and weakneſs threw him in a trance: 6@ 

Famine took pity on her careful ſlave, 

And kindly to him this aſſiſtance gave. 

She took the figure of 2 thin parch'd Maid, 

Who many years had for a Huſband ſtaid ; 5 

And, coming near to Hunger, thus ſhe ſaid : 
R 

mile, 

« And Happineſs would over - run this iſle, 

« 1 joy to ſee, by this thy preſent care, 

I've ſtill ſome friends remaining ſince the 

« war: 

* In ſpite of us, A does on Veniſon feed, 70 

« And Bread and Butter is for B decreed ; . 

« C D combines with E F 's generovs ſoul, 

“To paſs their minutes with the ſparkling bow]; 

HI 's good-nature, from his endleſs ſtore, 

* 1s ſtill conferring bleſſings on the poor, 

« For none, except 'tis K, regards them more. 

* L, M, N, O, P, is vainly great, 

« And ſquanders half his ſubſtance in a treat. 

* Nice cating by R, 8, is underſtood ; 

« T's ſupper, though but little, yet is good; 80 

« U's converſation is equal to his wine, 

« You ſup with W, whene'er you dine: 

« X, Y, and Z, hating to be confin'd, 

„ Remblc to the next Eating-houſe they find ; 
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Plesſant, good · humour d, beautiful, and gay, 

Sometimes with muſick, and ſometimes with 
„play, 

Prolong their pleaſures till thꝰ approaching day. 

AND ers 8 AND alone, as Poets uſc, 

The ſtarving dictates of my rules purſues; 89 

No ſwinging coachman does aſore him ſhine, 


Nor has he any conſtant place to dine, 

But all his notions of a meal are mine. 

Haſte, haſte, to him, a bleſſing give from me, 

And bid him write ſharp things on Fuxut rr. 

But | would have thee to Cuffedro go, 95 

And let Tobacco too thy buſineſs know ; 

« With famous Teedrums in this caſc adviſe, 

« Rely on Sagoc, who is always wiſe. 

« Amidſt ſuch counſel, baniſh all deſpair ; 

« Truſt me, you ſhall ſucceed in this affair: 100 

That project which they FuxmeTAry call, 

« Before next Breakfaſt-time ſhall ſurely fall!“ 
This ſaid, ſhe quickly vaniſh'd in a wind 

Had long within her body been confin'd. 

Thus Hercules, when he his miſtreſs found, 105 

Soon knew her by her ſcent, and by her found. 


I:c 


CANTO IL 
HUNGER rejoic'd to hear the bleſt command, 
That FuxmETAryY ſhould no longer ftand ; 
With ſpeed he to Coffedro's manſion flies, 
And bids the pale-fac'd mortal quickly riſe. 110 
« Ariſe, my friend; for upon thee do wait 
« Diſmal events and prodigies of Fate 
« *'Tis break of day, thy footy broth prepare, 
« And all thy other liquors fora war: 114 
* Rouſe up Tobacco, whoſe delicious fight, 
« Illuminated round with beams of light, 
« To my impaticnt mind will cauſe delight.- 
* How will he conquer noſtrils that preſume 
« To ſtand th' attack of his impetuous fume ! 
« Let hardſome Teedrums too be call'd to arms, 
„For he has courage in the midſt of charms: 121 
Sage with counſel fills his wakeful brains, 
«+ But then his wiſdom countervails his pains; 
« *T he ſhall be your guide, he ſhall eff-ct 
«« That glorious conqueſt which we all expect. 125 
The brave Heetorvus ſhall command this 
« force; 
*« He meet 'Tubcarriv's Foot, or, which is 
« worle, 
« Oppoſe the fury of Carmanniel's Horſe. 
« For his reward, this he ſhall have cach day, 
« Drink Coffee, then firut out, and never pay.” 
It was wot long ere the Grandees were met, 
And round news papers in full order ſet. 
Then Sagoe, riſing, ſaid, „I hope you hear 
« Hunger's advice with an obedient car; 
Our great deſign admits of no delay, 135 
« Famine commands, and we muſt all obey : 
„ That Syren which docs FuxmeTaArY keep 
« Long ſince is riſen from the bands of fleep ; 
« Her Spoons and Porringers, with art difplay'd, 
% Many of Hunger's ſubjects have betray d. 140 
” Hectorvus cried : * Coffedro 
« ſtout, 
* Iſſue forth liquor from thy ſealding ſpout !” 
Vor. III. 


POEM S. 


| Great One-and all- i gives the firſt alarms; 
Then each man ſnatches up offenſive arms. 
To Ditch of Flcet * they run, 
Quicker than thought; the battle is begun: 
HeRorvus firſt Tubcarrio does attack, 

And by ſurprize ſoon lays him on his back ; 
Thirſto and Drowtho then, approaching near, 


145 


Soon overthrow two magazines of Beer. 150 
The innocent Syrena little thought 
That all theſe arms againſt herſelf were brought ; 


Nor that in her defence the drink was ſpilt: 

| How could ſhe fear, that never yet knew guilt ? 
Her fragrant Juice, and her delicious Plums, 155 
She does diſpenſe (with gold upon her thumbs) : 
Virgins and Youths around her ſtood ; ſhe ſate, 
Environ'd with a Wooden-chair of ſtate. 

In the mean time, Tobacco ſtrives to vex 
A numerous ſquadron of the tender ſex; 160 
What with _ ſmoak, ard with his ſtronger 
He funks Baſketia and her ſon to death. 

Coffedro then, with Teedrums and the band 
Who carried ſcalding liquors in their hand, 
Throw watery ammunition in their eyes ; 
On which Syrena's party frighten'd flies : 
Carmannio ſtraight drives up a bulwark ſtrong, 
And horle oppoſes to Coffedro's throng. 
Coledrivio ſtands for bright Syrena's guard, 

And all her rallied Forces are prepar d; 170 
Carmannio then to Teedrum's ſquadron makes, 
And the lean mortal by the buttons takes; 

Not Tecdrums' arts Carmannio could beſeech, 
But his rough valour throws him in the ditch. 
Syrena, though ſurpriz d, reſolv'd to be 

The great Bonduca of her FuxmztT«r : 
Before her throng y ſhe ſtands, 
Managing ladles-fall with both her hands. 
The numerous Plums like hail-ſhot flew about, 
And Plenty ſoon difpers'd the meagre rout. 180 

So have I ſcen, at Fair that 's nam'd from Horn, 
Many a Ladle's blow by Prentice borne ; 
ln vain he ftrives their paſſions to aſſuage, 

Wich threats would frightca, with ſoft words en- 


gage: 
Until, through Milky gauntlet ſoundly beat, 185 
His prudent heels ſecure a quick retreat. 
Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignis, 
« Nec poterit ferrum, nec abolere ve- 
40 | Q Ln P 
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MULLY OF MOUNTOWNE. 


FIRST PRINTED BY THE AUTHOR IN 1704. 
L 
\ OUNTOWN + ! thou ſweet retreat from 
Dublin cares, 
Be famous for thy Apples and thy Pears ; 


165 


175 


* It was taken for a State Poem, and to have 
many myſteries in it; though it was only made, as 
well as Orpheus and Eurydice,” for country di- 
verſion, Kid. 

+ A pleaſant villa to the South of Dublin, near 


| he fea. 
4a G 
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For 'Turnips, Carrots, Lettuce, Beans, and Peaſc ; 
For Peggy's Butter, and for Peggy's Cheeſe. 
May clouds of Pigeons round about thee fly! 5 
But condeſcecnd ſometimes to make a Pye. 

May fat Geeſ: gaggle with melodious voice, 

And ne'er want Gooſeberries or Applc-ſauce ! 
Ducks in thy Ponds, and Chickens in thy Pens, 
And be thy Turkeys numerous as thy Hens! 10 
May thy black Pigs lie warm in little ſtye, 

_ thought to gric ve them till they 
Mountown ! the Muſcs' moſt delicious theme; 
Oh! may thy Codlins ever ſwim in Cream ! 

Thy Raſp · and Straw-berries in Buurdeaux drown, 
To add a redder tincture to their own ! 16 
Thy White-wine, Sugar, Milk, t»gether club, 
To make that gentle viand Syllabub. 

Thy Tarts to Tarts, Cheeſe-cakes to Cheeſe- cake: 


* 
To ſpoil che reliſh of the flowing Wine. 2c 
But to the ſading palate bring relief, 
By thy Weſtphalian Ham, or Belgic Beef; 
And, to complete thy blefiings, in a word, 
May ſtill thy foil be generous as its Lord“ 


II. 

Oh! Peggy. Peggy. when thou goeſt to brew, 
Conſider well what you re about to do; 26 
Be very wile, very ſedately thiak 
That what you re going now to make is drink ; 
Conſider you muſt drink that drink; and then, 
What tis to have the praiſe of hα⁰ men: 3c: 
For ſurely, Peggy, while that drink docs Laſt, 
"Tis Peggy will be toad or 4ſygrac'd. 
Then, if thy Ale in gie thou would'ſt confine, 
To make its ſparkling rays in beauty faine, 24 
Let thy clean 3ortle be entirely dry, | 
L.eſt a white ſubſtance to the lurſage fly, 5 
And, floating there, diſtur“ the curious cye. 
But this great maxim mult be underibuud, 
« Be ſure, nay very ſure. thy c be god!“ 


Then ſuture ages ſhall cf Peggy til 4” 
That Nymph that 6rezc'd 2nd betrled Ale fo well. 
nn. 
How flect is air! how many thitgs have | 
breath, 


Which in a moment they reſign to death ; 
Depriv'd of light, and all their hapm: & fare, 
Not by their fault, bur ſome o'er ruling Faro! 4 
Although fair flowers, that juſtly miglit invite, 
Are cropt, nay torn away, for men's delight, 
Yet ſtill thoſe flowers, ales can make no mon, 


— 
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| What earth and waters breed, or air inſpires, 


Man for his palate fits. by torturing fires. 
MuuiLy, a' Cow, ſprung from a beautecus 


race, 

With ſpreading front, did Mountown's paſtures 
grace. C 

Gentle ſhe was, and, with a gentle ſtream, 

Each morn and night gave Milk that equal'd 
Cream. 

Off-nding none, of none ſhe ſtood in 

Much leſs of perſons which ſhe daily fed ; 


* But Innoccnce cannot itſelf defend 65 
Gainit treacherous arts, veil'd with the namic 
« of Friend ” 


Rozin of Dcrby-ſbire, whoſe temper ſhocks 

The conſtitution of his native rocks ; 

Born in a place, which, if it once be nam 'd, 

Would make a bluſhing modeſty aſham'd; 70 

He with indulgence kindly did appear 

To make poor Mully his peculiar care; 

But inwardly this ſullen churliſh thief 

H id all his miad plac'd upon Mully's Beef; 

His fancy fed on her; and thus he d cry, 75 

« Mully, as ſure as I 'm alive, you die! 

lis a brave Cow. O, Sirs, when Chriſtmas 
« comes, 

* Theſe Shins ſhall make the Porridge grac'd 
« with Plums; 

Then, *mid? our whilſt we profuſely dine, 

* This blade ſhall enter deep in Muliy's Chine 80 


« ftecw'd, and roaſt ! 


« There ſhan't one ſingle Tripe cf her be loſt !”" 


When Peggy, Nymph of Mountown, heard 
theſe ſounds, 
She griev'd to hear of Mully's future wounds. 
© What crime,“ ſaid ſhe, “ has geutle Mully 
« don: ? 8; 
*« Wirn:f. the riſing and the ſetting Sun, 
* That kvows what Milk ſhe qunſtautly would 
n gi vc | 
+ 1+t ti.at quench Robin's rage, and Mully live.“ 
Davic, a ſprightly Swain, that us'd to flaſh 
Ile vigrrons *tceds that drew his Lord's calaſh, 
io Peggy's id inclim'd; for 'twas well known 
How w H k: lov'd thoſe Cattle of his own. 
i hen Terence ſpakg, oraculous aud fly, 
ed noithcr grant the queſtion nor deny 
P.-adins; fer Milk, Eis thoughts were on Mince- 
pye : 
Bur ail nis arguments ſo dubiuus were, 90 


2  w_—_— ͤ— 


lay thence had neither hopes nor ſear. 


fou ve ſpoke,” ſays Robin; “ but now, let 


Nor has Narciſſus nou a power to chan! ! ens ell ve, 
But all thoſe things which breath in difierert K is not fair $p4kcn words that fill the Lelly : 
i 


frame, 48 1 


By tie of common breath, man's pjty ctaim. 

A gentle Lamb has rherorick to picud, 

And, when the fees the Butcher's kniic decreed, 
Her voice intreats him not to make her blecd: 
But crucl gain, and luxury of taſte, 5+ 
Wich pride, ſtill lays mats fellow rortats wake ; 

| 


—U—ö—  ——< —b — 


— 


4 Judge Uptun. 


Pudding and Beck love; and cannot ſtoop 109 

* Toa r.comm ud your bonny-clapper Soup. 
au fay ihc 's innocent: but what of that? 

„ '15 wore then crime ſuſſicient that ſhe 

1 


+ The Devil's Arſe 'of Peak ; deſcribed by 
Hobbes in a Poem De Mirabilibus Pecci, the 
| beſt ct his poetical performances. N. 


„What Ribs, what Rumps, what bak d, boil'd, 


r 


c 


« 
«c 
« 
« 
6 


And veil that grief which cannot be expreſt! 


FIRST PKINTED BY THE AUTHOR IN 1704. 
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And that which is prevailing in this caſe 

ls, there 's another C-w to fill her place. 105 
And, granting Mully to have Milk in tore, 
Yet ſtill this other Cow will give us more. 


She _ here, my Muſe : ſorbear the 
reſt : 


mw 
wm 


ORPHEUS AND EURYDICE. 


A Poets ſay, one Orpheus went 
To Hell upen an odd intent. 
Firſt tell the ſtory, ther 1:t 's know, 
If any one will do ſo now. 
This Orpheus was @ jelly hoy, 5 
Born long be ſore the Siege of Troy; 
His parents found the lad was ſharp, 
And taught him on the Iriſh Harp ; 
And, when grown fit for marriage-life, 
Gave him Lurydice for wife; 10 
And they, as ſoon as match was made, 
Set up the Ballad nging trade. 
The cunning varlct couid deviſe, 
For country folks, ten thouſand lyes; 
Aſlirming all thoſe monſtrous things 15 
Were done by force of harp and frings; 
Could make a Tiger in a trice 
Tame as a Cat, and catch your Mice; 
Could make a Lion's courage flag, 
And ſtraight could animate a Stag, 20 
And, by the help of pleaſing ditties, 
Make Mill-ſtoncs run, and build up Cities; 
Each had the uſe of fluent tongue, 
if Dice ſcolded, Orpheus ſung. 
And fo, by diſcord without ſtrife, 25 


Compes'd unt harmony of iſe ; 
And thus, as all their matters ſtobd, ' 
They got an honeſt livelihood. | : ; 
Happy were mortals, couid rhcy be 
From any ſudden danger free 30 
Happy were Poets, could their ſong | 
"The ſeeble thread of life prolong ! 
But, as theſc two went ſtrolling on, 
Poor Dicc's ſcene of life was done ; 
Away her fleeting breath muit fly, 3c? 
Yet no one knows wherefore, or why. 


This caus'd the genera! lamentation, 
To all that knew her in her itation ; 
How briſk ſhe was fill to advance | 
The Harper“ gain, and lead the dance, 40 
In every tune obſcrve her thrill, 
Sing on, yet charge the money till. 

Orpheus beſt kuew what Joſs he had, 
And thinking on't, fel] almoſt mad, ; 
And in deſpair te Linus ran, 45 
Who was «ſteemed a Cunning- man; | 
Cried, « He again mult Dicc have, 

Or elſe be buried in her grave.” 

Quoth IL. inus, (Soft, refrain your ſorrow : 
« What fails to-day, may ſpeed to-morrow. 50 
Thank you the Gods for whare'er happens, 


« But don't fall out with your fat capons. 


4 
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'Tis many an honeſt man's petition, 

That he may be in your condition. 

Is ſuch a bleſhug might be had, 55 
To change a living wiſe for dead, 

1 'd be yuur chapman; nay, I d do t, 
Though l gave forty pounds to boot. 
Contider firft, you ſave her diet: 

Confſiter next you keep her quiet: 60 
For, pray, what was ſhe all along, 
Fxcept the hurthen of your ſong ? 

Whet, thovgh your Dice 's under ground; 
Yer nuany a woman may be found, 

Who, in your gains if ſhe may part take, 65 
Truſt me, will quickly make your heart ach: 
Then reſt content, as wilowers ſhould — 
The Gods beſt know what 's for our good! 
Orpheus no longer could endure 


Such wounds where he expected cure. 70 


1 


That noble creature, married man, 

In ſuch a cauſe be ſo profane ? 

I *ll fly thee ſar as 1 would Death, 

Who frum my Dice took her breath.” 75 
Which ſaid, he ſoon outſtript the wind, 


ls 't poſſible cried he: © and can 0 


Whilſt puffing Borcas lagg'd behind; 

And to Urganda's cave he came, 

A lady of prodigious fame, 

Whole hollow eyes and hepper breech 80 
Made common people call her Witch; 


Down at her feet he 
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With trembling heart and blubber'd eyes. 


0 
60 
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. 
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Tell me,” ſaid he, © for ſure you know 
The Powers above, and thoſe below, 85 
Where does Eurydice remain? 

How ſhall 1 fetch her back again? 

She ſmilingly replied, © 1 Il tell 

This eaſily without a ſpell : 

The wifz you ook for 's gone to Hell— 
Nay, never ſtart, man, for tis ſo 

Except one i!l-bred wife or two, 8 
The faſhion is, for all to go. 

Not that ſhe will be damn'd; ne'er fear 

Pit ſhe may get preſet ment there. 95 
Indeed, ſhe might be fried in pitch, 
ir ſhe had been a bitter bitch, 

if ſhe had leapt athwart a ſword, 
And aftcrwards had broke her word. 
But your Eurydice, poor ſoul ! 

Was a good-natur*'d harmleſs fool; 
Except a little cattervawling. 

Was always painſul in her calling ; 
Aud, I dare truſt eld Pluto for t, 
She will find favour in his Court: 
Bur theu to fetch her back, that till 
Remains, «ud may be paſt my ſkill ; 
For, 'tis too fad a thing to jeſt on, 
You 're the firſt man e'cr aſł d the queſtion ; 
For huſbands are ſuch ſelfiſh elves, I10 
"hey care for little but themſelves. 

And then one rogue crics to another, 

Since this wife 's gone, cen get another; 
Though moſt men let ſuch thoughts alone, 
And ſwear they ve had enough of one. 115 
But, ſince you are ſo kind to Dice, 

Follow the courſe which I advile ye; 

G 2 
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« F'en go te Hell yourſelf, and try 

« Th' effect of Muſick's harmony ; 

« For you will hardly find a friend 120 
«< Whom you in ſuch a caſe might ſend: | 
« Beſides, their Proſerpine has been 

The briſkeſt dancer on the green, 

« Before old Pluto raviſh'd her, 

« Took her to Hell—and you may ſwear, | 
„ She had but little Muſick there; 

« For, ſince ſhe laſt be held the ſun, 

« Her merry dancing days are done: 

« She has a colt's-tooth ill, 1 warrant, 

„ And will not difapprove your errand. 130 
« "Then your requeſt does reaſon ſcem, 

* For what 's one ſingle ghoſt to them? 

« Though thouſand phantoms ſhovld invade Ye, 
* Paſs on—Faint Heart ne er won fair Lady 
Ihe bold a way will find, or make; 135 
„Remember, tis for Dice's ſake.” 

Nothing pleas'd Orpheus half ſo well, 
As news that he muſt go to Hell. 
Th' impatient wight long' d to be going, 
As moſt folks ſeek their own undoing ; 
Ne er thongnt of what he left behind; 
Never conſider' d be ſhould find 
Scarce any paſſenger beſide 
Himſelf, nor could he hire a guide. 

« Will Muſick do t?“ cricd he. Ne'er 

* heed 2 145 

« My harp ſh 'i make the marble bleed; 
« My harp all dangers ſhall remove, 
„And dare all flames, but thoſe of Love.” 

Then kneeling begs, in terms moſt civil, 
Urganca's paſſport to the Devil. 150 
Her paſs ſhe kindly to him gave, 

Ihen bade Lim *noint himſelſ with ſalve ; 

Such as thoſe hardy people uſe, 

Who walk on fire without their Qoes, 

Who, on occaſion, in a dark hole, 155 
Can gormardize on lighted Charcoal, 

And drink eight quarts of flaming Fucl, 

As me2 in flux do N. ater-ygruel. 

Sr. 14s him then go to thaſe caves, 

Wire Cunit. ers keep Fairy ſlaves, 160 
Such fort of creatares as will baſte ye —_ 
A Kid hen wench, fur heing naſty, 

But, it ſhe neat iv {cour her pewter, 

Give r the money that is due t' her. 

Or ..cus went lown a narrow hole, 165 
That was as Hark as any coal; ; 
He dia at ler ſome glimmering iy, 
ty wh ich, of le. kt, he mg it deſcry | 
4er rhouſand 1: the Fairy elves, 

Who tigte were folacing themſelves. 170 

All ran about Lim, cried, Oh, dear! 

« Who theught to have ſeen Orpheus here ? 
Ins that Queen's birth-day which you ice, 

© Ard you ge come a+ luckily : 

* You Ha no Ballad but we bought it, 175 
„Pd D. when ſhe little thought it; 

"i heu you hencath the yew tree fat, 


140 


„e *v: come, aud all danc'd round your 
0 11 2 2 
« Bu whcrta outs did Dic? leave ye? 


dhe hau bien welcome, Sir, believe me. 180 
| * ä | 


« For, every time you ſtir, 1 
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« Theſe little chits would make one ſwear, 
Quoth Orpheus, twirt diſdain aud fear. 
And dare theſe Urchins jeer my croſſes, 
« And laugh at mine and Dice's lofſes ? 
Hands offt—the monkeys hold the faſter; 18; 


| * Sirrahs, I'm going to your Maſter '” 


Good words,” quoth Oberon: © don't flinch; 

I'll pinch ; 

« But, if you decently fit down, 

e firit equip you with a crown ; 190 

Then for each dance, and for each ſong, 

Our pence apiece the whole night long. 
Orpheus, who ſound no remedy, 

Made virtue of neceſſity ; 

Though all was out of tune, their dance 195 

Would only hinder his advance. = 

Each note that from his finger ſell 

Scem'd to be Dict's paſſing-b-ll ; 

At laſt, vight let him eaſe his crupper, 

Get on l to go to ſupper. 200 
Quoth Nab, Wie here have firangers ſcldom, 

But, Sir, to what we have you re welcome 
Madam, they ſeem of light digeſtion. 

« Is it not rude to aſk a queſtion, 

« What they may be, fiſh, fleſh, or fruit ? 205 

For I ne'er ſaw things ſo minute. 


== 19 * 

124 roaſted ant, chat 's nicely done, 

% By one ſmall atom of the ſun. 

« Theſe are flics' in moon-ſhine poach'd; 
* This a flea's thigh in collops ſcotch d, 219 
« *T'was hunted yeſterday i' th Park, MF 
And like t have 'ſcap'd us in the dark. 

« This is a diſh entirely new, 

« Butterflies' brains diſſulv'd in dew ; 

« Theſe lovers“ vows, theſe conrtiers' hopes, 

« Things to be cat by microſcopes ; 215 
« Theſe ſucking mites, a glow-worm's heart, 


his a delicious rainbow-tart !” 


„ 


« Madam, I find, they re very nice, 
« And will digeſt within a trice ; 
« I ſee there's nuthiug you eſleem, 220 
„hat 's half fo groſs as our whipt-cream ; 
« And I infer, ſrom all theſe meats, 
« "That ſuch light ſuppers keep clean ſheets.” 
But, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, “ perhaps you re dry!” 
Then, ſpeaking to a Fairy by, 225 
« You *ve taken care, my dcar Eudia, ; 
« All *s ready fur my Ratifia. | 


$7 R, 

« A drop of water, newly torn 
« Freſh from the roſy- finger d Morn; 
« A pcarl of milk, that 's gently preſt 230 
From bloouiing Hebe's curly breaſt ; 
« With half a one of Cupid's tears, 
When he in embryo firſt appears; 
And honey from an infant bee : 


„Makes liquor for the Gods and Me 235 


Madam,“ ſays he, “ant pleaſe your Grace, 
« I'm going to a-droughty place; 
Aud, if 1 an't too bold, pray charge her, 
* The draught [ have be ſomewhat larger 

„ Fetch me, ſaid ſhe, % mighty bowl, 24⁰ 
= Like Obcrou's capacious ſoul, 
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« And then fill up the burniſh'd gold 

« With juice that makes the Britons bold, 

« This from ſeven barley corns 1 drew, 

« Its years are ſeven, and to the view 

is clear, and ſparkles fit for you. { 
But ſtay— 

« When I by Fate was laſt time hurl'd, 

« To act my pranks in t other world, 

« | ſaw ſome Foorks as they were drinking, 250 

« With — mirth and little thinking, 

« 'j heir jeſts were ſupernaculum, 

© | ſnatch'd the rubies from cach thumb, 

« And in this cryſtal have them here, 

Perhaps you ll like it more than Beer.” 
Wine and late hours diſſolv'd the feaſt, 

And Men and Fairics went to reſt. 
he bed where O s was to lic 

Was all ſtuſſ'd full of Harmony: 

Vurling ſtreams and amorous rills, 

Dying ſound that never kills, 


Zepbyrus breathing, Love delighting, 
Joy to lumber ſoſt — 
Tre mbling ſounds that no noiſe, 
Aud ſongs to pleaſe without a voice, 265 
Were mixt with down that fell from Jove, 
When he became a Swan for love. 

was night, and Nature 1 „ 
Noddiug upon a ſcather bed 
The mountains ſeem d to hand their tops, | 


255 


And ſhutters op d the millivers' ſhops, 
Excluding both the punks and 83 

No ruffled ſtreams to mill do come, 

The ſilent fiſh were till more dumb; 
Look in the chimney, not a ſpark there, 
And darkneſs did icſelf grow darker. 

But Orpheus could not fleep a wink, 
He had too many things to think : 

Bur, in the dark, his harp he ſtrung, 
And to the liſtening Fairies ſung. 

Prince Prim, who pitied ſo much youth 
Join'd with ſuch conſtancy and truth, 
Soon gave him thus to underitand ; 

« Sir, I laſt aight receiv'd command { 
o ſee you out of Fairy Lend, 

« Into the Realm of Noſnotbocai; 
But let not fear of ſulphur choak ye; 
* For he's a Fiend of ſenſe and wit, 
And has got many rooms to lett.“ 

As quick as thought, by glow-worm glimpſe, 
Out walk the Fidler and the Prince. 291 
They ſoon arrive; find Bocai brewing f 
Ot Claret for a Vintoer' s ſtewing. 

«* come from Oberon,” quoth Prince Prim. 

«Tis well,” quoth Bocai : what from him?” 

« Why, ſomething firange ; this honeſt man 
„Had his wife died; now, if he can, 

« He ſays, he d have her back again. 5 

Then Bocai, ſmiling, cried, You fee, 
Orpheus, you d better day with me, 

« For, let me tell you, Sir, this place, 
* Although it has an ugly face, 

If to its value it were fold, 

« Is worth ten thouſand ton of gold; 
And very famous in all tory, 
*Call'd by the name cf Purgatory. 
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« Here take 
ar And here contempt of 
This hot ſeed s 

Beſt ſown with breach of friendſvip, and of 
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« For, when ſome ages ſhall have run, 

« And Truth by Falſchood be undone 

« Shall riſe the Whore of Babylon ; 

« And this fame Whore ſhall be a Man, 310 

« Wo, by his lies and cheating, can 

« Be ſuch a trader in all evil, 

« As to outdo our friend the Devil: 

« He and his pimps ſhall ſay, that when 

« A man is dying, thither then 

« The Devil comes to take the ſoul, 

* And carry him down to this hole; 

« But, if a man have ſtore of wealth, 

To get ſome prayers for his ſoul's health, 

« The Devil has then no more to do, 

« But muſt be forc'd to let him go. 

« But we are no more fools than they, 

« Thus to be bubbled of our prey. 

By theſe ſame pious Frauds and Lyes, 

„Shall many Monaſteries riſe : 

« Friars ſhall get goud meat and beer, 

« To pray folks out that ne'er came here; 

« Pans, pots, and kettles, ſhall be given, 

« To fetch a man from hence to Heaven. 

« Suppoſe a man has taken purſes, 

« Or ſtolen ſheep, or cows, or horſes, 

« Apd chances to be hang'd ; you 'd cry, 

« Let him be hang'd, and fo good-by. 

4 Hold, ſays the Friar; ler me alone, 

« He 's but co Purgatory gone; 

* And, if you ll let our Convent keep 

« Thoſe cows, horſes, and ſheep, 

« The fellow ſhall find no more pain, 

= Mind tbo of - af 339 
Here Orpheus ſigh'd, began to take on, 

Cried, « Could | find the Whore you ſpake on, 

« 1'd give him my beſt flitch of bacen : 

d give him cake and ſugar d ſack, 

« if he would bring my Dice back: 

Rather than ſhe ſhould longer ſtay, 

« I'd find ſome luſty man to pray. 

„And then poor Dice, let him try ber, 

] dare ſay, would requite the Friar.” 
Great Noſnotbocai imil'd to ſee 

Such goodneſs and ſimplicity. 

Then kindly led them to a cell, 

An outward granary uf Hell ; 

A filthy place, that 's ſcldom ſwept, 
Where ſecds of villainy are kept. 354 
„Orpheus, ſaid he, I'd have you take 
Some of theſe ſeeds here, for my fake ; 

« Which, if they are diſcreetly hurl'd 
« Throughout the parts of t' other world, 
« They may oblige the Fiend you ſuc to, 
« And fill the palace of old Pluto. 
« Sow pride ſcad uppermoſt ; then above 
« Envy and ſcandal plant ſe love. 
revenge, and malice without cauſe, 
and laws ; 
„and this hotter uf, 365 
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« And "para 

« This the worſt reg T5 artichoke, 


„and tempeſt ſeeds ; 
ce of weeds: ; 


a A Plaut that Pluto has himſelf beſpoke, 370 
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« Nouriſh it well, tis uſeful treachery ; 

This is a choice though little feed, a Jye : 

Here take ſome now from theſe prodigious loads, 
« Of tender things that look like Loads: 
fin future times, theſe, finely dreſt, 375 
Shall each invade a Prince's breaſt : 


« *T'is flattery feed; though thinly ſown, 


« It is a mighty plant when grown, 
When rooted deep, and fully blown ; 
No fee theſe things like bubbles fly; 
« Thele are the ſeeds of vanity. 
Take tyrant acorns, Which will bcſt advance, 
« If ſown in Eaſtern climates, or in France; 


« But theſe are things of dup with rapes 
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« They re Jeſuit bulbs tied up with ropes; 
« And theſe the Devil's grafts for future popes. 
* Which with Fanaticiſm are join'd fo clean, 
* You 'd ſcarce believe a knife had paſs'd between. 
« Falſe-witneſs feed had almoſt been ſorgot, 389 
„vill be your making, ſhould there be a plot. 
And now, dear ſcarter theſe but well ; 
* And yon Il deſerve the gratitude of Hell.“ 
Quoth Orpheus, You ſhall be obey'd 
* In every thing that you have ſaid, 
« For miſchief is the Pocr's trade: 


And whatſoever they ſhall bring, 396 
« You may aſſure yourſclf, 1 Il ting. 
« But pray what Poets ſhall we have, 
« At my returning from the grave? 
gad dogs! quath Bocai,— let me ſee— 


* But, ſince what 1 ſay cannot ſhame them, 401 
*I een reſolve to never name them.” 

« But now,” ſays Bocai, Sir, you may 
„Long to be going on your way, 

« Unleſs you M drink ſome Arſenick Claret 405 
« "Tis burnt, you ſee : but Sam can ſpare it, 
Orpheus replied, © Kind Sir, tis neither; 

* Brandy nor whets that brought me hither ; 
«< But Love, and I an inſtance can be, 
Love is as hot as pepper d brandy ; 
* Yet, gentle Sir, you may command 
A tune from a departing hand; 
* The ſtyle and paſſion both are good, 
* "Tis The Three Children in the Wood.” 
He ſang; and pains themſclves ſound eaſe ; 
For griefs, when well expreſo'd, can pleaſe. 416 
When he deſcrib'd the children's loſs, 
And how the Robins cover'd them with moſs; 
To hear the pity of thoſe birds, 
Ev'n Bocai's tears fell dowu with Orpheus words. 
&c. | 420 


410 
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FT, as I wondering ſtand, a ſecret doubt 
Puzzles my reaſon, and diſturbs. my thought, 


* The Eſſay, to which this Poem was origi- 
nally annexcd, was written ip 1711, as a hark 
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Whether this lower world by Chance does move, 
Or guided by the guardian hand of Jove. 
When I ſurvey the world's harmonious frame, 5 
How Nature lives immutably the ſame ; 
How ſtated bounds and ambient ſhores reſtrain 
The rollivg ſurges of the briny main ; 
How conſtant Time revolves the circling year; 
How Day and nigit alternately appear; 
I hen am 1 well convinc'd fome ſecret ſoul, 
Some Firft Informing Power diredts the whole ; 
Some Great lutelligcuce, who turn» the Spheres, 
Who rules the ſteauy motion of rhe Stars, 
Who decks with borrow'd light the waning Moon, 
And fills with native ligli th* unchanging Sun, 16 
Who hangs the Earth amidit ſurrounding ſkies, 
And _ her various Fruits in various Scatons 
riſe. 

Burt, ſoon as 1 refie& on human ſtate, 
How blind, how unproportion'd, is our fate; 20 
How id men, crown'd with bleſſings, ſmoothly paſs 
A golden circle of delightful days; 
How good men bear the rugged paths of life, 
Condenmn'sd to endleſs cares, to endleſs itrite , 
Then am | loſt again; Religion ſails ; 25 
Then Epicurus' bolder /ch-me prevails, 
Which thiough the void makes wandering atoms 


dance, 


And calls the medley world the work of Chance, 


Which God's eternal Providence denies, 


And feigns him nodding in the diſtant ſkies. 30 
At length Rouxzinve fate my doubt removes, 
And God's exiſtence and his juftice proves. 
Nor do | an. tes — 
The Wicked flouriſh, and triumphant reign ; 
Since they to Fortunc's heights are rais'd alone, 33 
To ruſh with greater ruin headlong down. 
But here inſtruct thy Bard, Picrian Dame, 
Whence, and of whom, the dire contagion came. 
AleQo's breaſt with rage and envy glows, 
To ſee the world poſlefs'd of fweet repoſe. 
Down to the dreary realms below ſhe be nds, 
There ſummons a cabal of Siſter Fiends; 
Thither unnumber'd Plagues direct their flight, 
The curſed progeny of Hell and Night 
Firſt, Diſcord rears her head, the nurie of War; 45 
Next, Famine fiercely ſtalks with haughty air; 
Then Age ſcarce drags her limbs, ſcarce draws her 
breath, 
But, tortering on, approaches ncighbourivg Death; 
Here grows Diſcaſc, with imbred tortures worn 0 


40 


There Envy ſnarle, aud others' good does mourn; 
There Sorrow ſighs, her robe to tatters torn; 
Fear ſkvlks behind, and trembling hides her face, 
But Raſhneſs headlong thruſts her front of brals ; 
Then Luxury, wealth's bane, profuſcly ſhines, 
Whilſt Want, attending in a cloud, repines. 

A train of fleepleſs ſeli tormenting cares, 
Daughters of meagre Avarice, appears; 
Who, as around her wither'd n-c4 they cling, 
Confels the parent beg from whence they ipring. 


55 
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ſatire on the Duke of Marlborough, dicteted per- 
haps rather by party rage than truth. It is priuted 
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in Dr. King's Works, vol. ii. p. 280. N. 
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Here ills of eack malignant kind reſort, 60 
A thculand monſters guard the dreadful court. 

Amidit th' infernal crowd, Alecto ſtands, 
Aud a deep filence awfully commands ; 
Then, in tumultuous terms like theſe, expreſo d 
A paſſion long had ſwell'd within her breaſt : 65 

« Shall we ſupine permit theſe peaceful days, 
„go ſmooth, fo gay, fo undiſturb'd, to puſs ? 
„Shall Pity melt, ſh dl Clemency control, 
« A Fury's fierce and unrelenting foul ? 
« What do our iron whips, our brands, avail; 70 
« What all the horrid implements of Hell; 
„Since mighty Jove debars us of his fties, 
* Since Theodolius too his earth denics ? 
Such were the days, and fo their tenor ran, 
„When the firſt happy Golden Age began: 75 
* Virtue and Concord, with their heavculy trait, 
„With Picty and Faith, ſccurely reign ; 
« Nay, Juitice, in imperial pump array d, 
* Boldly explores this everlaſting ſhade ; 
«% Me ſhe, infulting, menaces and awes; 
* Reforms the world, and vindicates her laws. 
« And ſhall we then, neglected and ſorlorn, 
« From every region baniſh'd, idly mourn ? 
« Aſſcrt yeurſelves ; know what, and — 


80 


you are : 
« Attempt ſome glorious miſchief worth your 
care; 
« Involve the Univerſe in endleſs war. 
« Oh! that 1 could in Stygian vapour riſe, 
„ Darken the ſun, pollute the balmy ſt ie,; 88 
« Let looſe the rivers, dchige every plain, 
« Break down the barriers of the roaring main, f 
« And ſhatter Nature into Chaos once again!“ 

So rag'd the Fiend, and toſs d her wipers round, 
Which hiſſing pour'd their poiſon on the ground. 
A murmur through the jarring audience rung, 
Different reſolves trom different reaſons ſprung. 95 
do when the fury of the ſtorm is paſt. 

When the rough winds in ſofter murmnrs waſte ; 
So ſounds, fo fluctuates, the troubled ſea, 
As the expiring tempeſts plows its way. 

Mepzra, riſing then, addreſs'd the throng, 100 

To whom Scdition, Tumult, Rage, belong: 


Whole is entrails of the guiltleſs dead, 
Whouſc is children's blood by parents ſhed. 
She leorch'd Alcides with a frantic fame, 104 


She broke the bow, the ſavage world did tame; 
She nerv'd the arm, ſhe fluug the deadly dart, 
When Athamas transfix'd I. carchus' heart: 

She prompted Agamemnon's monitrous Wife 

% take her injut d Lord's devote d life: 

She brearh'd revenge and rage i::tv the Son, 110 
So did the Mother's blood the Sirc's atone : 

She blinded Oedipus with kincred charms, 

Forc'd him inceſtuous to a Mott.cr's arms: 

She ſtung 'I'hycſtes, and his fury fed ; 

She taught him to pollute a Daughter's bed. 115 
Such was her dreaaſul ſpeech : 

« Your ſcheme. not practical vor lawful are, 
With Heaven and Jove to wage unequal war: 
© But, if the peace of Man you would invade, 

** If o'er the tavag'd Earth d/{ruSion fpread ; 120 
Then ſhall Rur Ns, fram'd for every id, 
« With your cn Vengeance £xccute your will; 
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M Deceit and craft, and every hurtful art ; 
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| © A prodigy from ſavage parents ſprung, 


** Impetuous as a Tigreſe new with young; 

Fierce as the Hydra, fickle as the Flood, 125 

And keen as meagre Harpies for their food. 
* Soon as the inſaut drew the vital air, 

« 1 firſt receiv'd him to my nurſing care; 

And often he, when tender yet and young, 

* Cried for the teat, and on my boſom hung: 1 30 

++ Whilit my born'd ſerpents round his viſage play d, 

Es features form'd, and there their venom ſhed ; 

« Whilſt I, infuſing, breath'd into his heart 

T 

*« Taught him t' involve his ſoul in ſecret 24 

With falſe diſſembling ſmiles to veil his frauds. 
Not dying patriots' tortures can aſſuage 

« His inborn cruclty, his native rage: 

Not Tagus' yellow torrent can ſuffice 

His boundlefs and unſated awarice : 

Nor all the metal of Pactolus' ftreams, 

* ym ny non wn the ſolar beams. 
« If you the ſtratagem propus d approve, 

© Let us to Court this bane of erozens remove. 

There ſhall he ſoon, with his intriguing art, 145 

Guide uncontrol'd the willing Prince's beart. 

Not Numa's wiſdom ſhall that heart defend, 

uV hen the falſe Favourite acts the faithful Friend.” 
Snon as ſhe ended, the ſurrounding crowd 

With peals of joy the black deſign applaud. 150 
Now with an adamant her hair ſhe bound, 

With a blue ſerpent girt her veſt around; 

Then haſtes to Phlegethon's impetuous ſtream, 

Whoſe pitchy waves are flakes of rolling flame; 

There lights a torch, and ftraight, with wings 

diſplay'd, 

Shoots ſwiſrly through the dan Tartarian glade. 
A place on Gallia's utmoſt verge there lies, 

Extended to the ſea and Southern ſkies; 

Where ance Ulyſſes, as old Fables tell, 

Invok'd and rais'd th' inhabitants of Hell; 160 

Where oſt', with ſtaring eyes, the trembling bind 

Sces airy phantom: ſkim before the wind: 

Hence ſprings the Fury into upper ſkics, 

Infecting all the region as ſhe flies: 

She roars, and ſhakes the atmoſphere around, 

And Earth and Sea rebcllow to the ſound. 

Then ſlraight transform'd her ſnakes to filver hairs, 

And like an old decrepid fage appears; 

Slowly ſhe creeps along with trembling gait, 169 

Scarce can her languid limbs ſuſtain her weight. 

At length, arriving at Rurixus' cell, 

Which, from his monſtrous birth, ſhe knew ſo well, 

She mildly thus Hell's darling bepe addrefs'd, 

Sooth'd his ambition, and inflam'd his breaſt: 174 
Can Sloth diſſolve Ruxinvs ; canſt thou paſs 

* Thy ſprightly youth in ſoft inglorious eaſe ? 

Know, that thy better Fate, thy kinder Star, 

Does more exalted paths for thee prepare. 

« If thou an d man's counſel canſt obey, 179 

« The ſubject * -orld ſhall own thy ſovereign ſway : 

For my enlighten'd foul, my conſcious breaſt, 

« Of Magic's ſecret ſcience is poſſeſs d. 

« Oft' have I forc'd, with Hie midnight ſpells, 

Pale ſpectres from their ſubterrancan cells: 

« Old Hecate attends my powerful ſong, 


140 


IK; 


bs Powerful to haſten fate, or to prolong ; 
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* Powerful the rooted ſtubborn oak to move, | The fam' d, the warlike, Cunu deign'd to deren 
To ſtop the thunder burſting from above, In a poor lonely cot and humble cell. 
< To make the rapid flood's deſcending ſtream Such a retreat to me s more glorious far, 
* Flow backward to the fountain whence it came. | Than all thy pomp, than all thy triumphs are: 
« Nor doubt my truth—bebold, with juſt fur- | Give me my ſolitary native home, 
I91 | Take thou thy riſing tower, thy loſty dome ; 
"= of my art—a palace riſe.” Though there thy furniture of radiant dye 257 
; and, lo! a palace towering ſeems, Abſtracts and raviſhes the curious eye; 
with Parian pillars and metallic beams. Though each apartment, every ſpacious room, 
Rurinvs, raviſh'd with the vaſt delight, 195 | Shines with the glorics of th& Tyrian om; 
Gorges his avarice, and gluts his fight. Yet here 1 vicw a more del - wing 
Such was his tranſport, ſuch his ſudden pride, Where Naturc's freſheſt bloom and * 
When Midas firſt his wiſh enjoy d: | Where the warm Zephyr's genial bela wing, 
But, as his ſtiffening food to metal turn d, Playing, diffuſes an eternal i 
He found his raſhneſa, and his ruin mourn d. 20 Though there thy lewd laſcivious limbs are laid 
* Be thou or Man or God,” Rufinus ſaid, | On a rich downy couch, or golden bed; 
follow whereſoc'er thy dictates lead. Yet here, extended on the flowery graſs, 265 
Then from his but he flies, aſſumes the ſtate More free from care, my guiltlefs hours | paſs : 
by the Fiend, prepar'd by Fate. Though there thy fycophants, a ſervile race, 
ſoon began to lift her head, 205 Cringe at thy levecs, and reſound / 


rr Yet here a murmuring ſtream, or warbling bird, 
But . conſcious, ſhuns the poiſon d air, To me does ſweeter harmony afford. 


Where only proftituted tools repair; Nature on all the power of bliſs beſtows. 
Where ST1Lico and Vintue not avail; | Which from her bounteous ſource perpetual flows. 
dara. vs, part Dungy thn er d to ſale; 210 But he al-ne with happineſs is bleſt, 

Where now Rurinvs, | Who knows to uſe it rightly when poſſcſt : 

Loads labouring nations with 22 A doctrine, if well pd in Reaſon's ſcale, 275 
Keeps the obſcquious world depending ſtill | Nor Luxury nor Want would thus prevail; 

On the proud dictates of his lawleſs will ; | Nor would our ficers ſo fre quent plow the main, 
Advances thoſe, whoſe fierce and faRious zeal 215 Nor our embattled armies itrew the plain. 

Prompts ever to reſiſt, and to rebel; But, ah! Ruxyinvs is to reaſon blind 


But thoſe impeaches, who their Prince commend, | A ſtrange hydropic thirſt inflames his mind. 280 
Who, dauntleſe, dare his ſacred right: defend ; No bribes his growing appetite can ſate; 


———_— 


Expounds ſmall riot; into crimes, For new poſleſhons new deſires create. 
Brands loyalty as treaſon to the times. 220 | No ſenſe of ſhame, vo modeſty, reſtrains, 

An hbavghty Minion, mad with empire grown, Where Avarice or where Ambition reigns. 284 
Enſla ves the fubje&#:, and inſults the Throne. When with ſtrict oaths his proffer'd faith he binds, 
A thouſand diſemboguing river: pay Falſe are his vows, and treacherous his dcfigns. 

Their everlaſting homage to the ſea; Now, ſhould a Patriot riſe, his power oppoſe, 


The Nile, the Rhine, the Danube, and the | Should he aſſert a ſinking nation's cauſe, 


Thames, 225 | He ſtirs a vengeance nothing can control, 
Pour conſtant down their tributary ſtreams : Such is the rancour of his haughty ſoul ; 290 
But yet the fea conſeſſes no increaſe, Fell as a lioneſs in Libya's plain, 
For all is fwallow'd in the deep abyſs. When tortur'd with a javelin's pointed pain; 
In craving, ſtill Rur1nvus' foul remains, Or a ſpurn'd ſerpent, as ſhe ſhoors along, 


8 tated oo demon *- With lightning in her eyes, and poiſon in her 


230 tongue. 
For he deſpoils and ravages the land, Nor will thoſe ſamilies eraz'd ſuffice; 295 
No ſtate is free from his rapacious hand; But provinces and citics he deſtroys : 
Treaſures immenſe he hoards; erects a tower, Urg'd on with blind revenge and ſ:ttled hate, 


To lodge the plunder'd world's collected ſtore : He labours the confuſion of the fate; 
Unmeaſur'd is his wealth, unbounded is his Suhverts the nation's old-eſtabliſh'd frame, 


power Explodes her laws, and traniples on her fame. 300 
Oh whither would'ſt thou rove, miſtaken man ? | If cer in mercy he pretends to ſlave 


Vain are thy hopes, thy acquiſitions vain : | A man, purſu'd by faction, from the grave; 

For now, ſuppoic thy everice poſſeſs'd Then he invents new puniſhments, newv pains, 
Of all the ſplendour of the glittering Eaſt, 240 Condemns to ſilence, and from truth reſtrains e; 
Of Caossus' maſs of wealth, of Cyzvus' crown, | Then racks and pillories, and bonds and bars, 395 


Suppoſe the ocean's treaſure all thy own ; Then ruin and — 
Still would thy ſoul repine, ſtill aſk for more, | impeachments he prepares. 


Unbleſt with plenty, with abundance poor. | 

Farricivs, in himſelf, in virtue great, 245 
Diſdain'd a monarch's bribe, deſpis'd his ſtate. * Alluding to the ſentence then recently paſſed | 
SERRANUS, as he grac'd the Conſul's chair, on Dr Sacheverell, for whom our Author was a2 
fs could he guite the plongh's eberions Dare, 866— 8 N. 
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O dreadful mercy ! more than death ſevere! He is the ſafe retreat, the ſweet 
That doubly tortures whom i ſeems to ſpare ! | Can ſooth and calm afflited Virtur's woe: ; 30 
All ſeem enflav'd, all bow to him alone; He is the ſoli&, firm, unſhaken force, 
Nor dare their hate their juſt rcſentments own; {| That only knows to ſlem th” invader's courſe. 
But inward grieve, their fighs and pangs confin'd,, So when a river, ſwell'd with Wiater's rains, 
Which with convulſeve ſorrow tear the mind. The limits of its wonted ſhore diſcains ; 


Envy is mute — tis treaſon to diſcloſe Bridges, and ſtones, and trees, in vaingſþpoſc 3 32S 
The baneful ſource of their cternal woes. | With unreſiſted rage the torrents flows: 
But ST11t1co's ſuperior ſoul appears 315] But as it, rolling, meets a mighty rock, 
Unſhock'd, unmov'd, by baſe ignoble fears. Whoſe fix'd foundations can repel the ſhock, 
He is the Polar Star, directs the fate, Elided ſurges roar in eddie: round, | 
When parties rage, and public tempeſis beat; | The rock, nnd, reverberates the ſound. 339 


THE EAGLE AND THE ROBIN", 
AN APOLOGUE E; 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL OF sor, WRITTEN TWO THOUSAND 
YEARS SINCE, AND NOW RENDERED IN FAMILIAR VERSE 
BY H. G. I. mac. 


O0 D and true gold are more valuable for their antiquity. And here 

I preſent my reader with one, delivered by the firſt founder of mythology, 

Aſop himſelf. Maximus Planudes takes notice of it, as a very excellent part of his 
production; and Phædrus, Camerarius, and others, ſeem to agree, that his Eagle, and 
five others not yet tranſlated, are equal to any of his that are handed down to us. 
Mr. Ogleby and Sir Roger L'Eſtrange had the unhappineſs to be unac- 

quainted with them, yet i had the good fortune to diſcover them by the removal of 
my old library, which has made me amends for the trouble of getting to where I now 
teach. They were written, or dictated at leaſt, by ZEſop, in the fifty- fourth Olym- 
piad: and though I deſigned them chiefly for the uſe of my ſchool (this being tranſ- 
lated by a youth deſigned for a Greek profeſſor,), yet no man is ſo wiſe as not to need 
inſtruction, aye, and by the way of fable too; fince the Holy Scriptures themſelves, 
the beſt inſtructors, teach us by way of parable, ſymbol, image, and figure ; and 
David was more moved with Nathan's Thou art the man, than all the moſt rigid 
lectures in the world would have done. Whoever will be at the trouble of comparing 
this verſion with the original, let them begin at the tenth line, and they will find it 
metaphraſtically done, verbum verbo, as the beſt way of juſtice to the author. Thoſe 
that are meer adorers of yi>u a5yo will not be angry that it is in this ſort of metre, for 
which I gave leave, the lad having a turn to this ſort of meaſure, which is pleaſant and 
agreeable, though not lofty. For my own part, I concur with my maſter Ariſtotle, 
that pubus; xas apmoric are very far from being unneceſſary or 32 May this be 
of uſe to thee; and it will pleaſe thine in all good wiſhes, 


Horart. Gran. 
*The political moral of this little apologue is too evident to need any other comment, than barely 


mentioning that the lady was Queen Anne; deſiring the reader to recolle& the change which ſhe 
made in her miniſtry in 1709, the year in which this poem was written ; and referring to © Rufinus. N. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE ROBIN. 


LADY liv'd im former days, 
That well deſerv'd the utmoſt praiſe; 
For greatneſs, birth, and juſtice fam'd, 
And virtue could be nam'd; 
Which made Her courſe of life ſo even, 
That ſhe 's a Saint (if dead) in Heaven. 
This had a little ſeat | 
uſt like a palace, twas ſo neat, 
rom aught (but goodneſs) her retreat. 
One morning, in her giving way, 
As was her cuſtom every day, 
To cheer the poor, the ſick, and cold, 
Or with apparel, food, or gold, 
There came a gazing ſtranger by, 
On whom ſh- quickly caſt an eye. 
The man admiring, made a land 
He had a bird upon his hand : 
What s that, ſays ſhe, that havgs its head, 
Sinking and faint ? "Tis almoſt dead.“ 
« Madam, a Red- breaſt that I found, 
By this wet ſeaſon almoſt drown'd "* 
* Oh! bring him in, and keep him warm; 
Robins do never any harm.” 
They ſoon cbey'd, and chopt him meat, 
Gave him whatever he would eat; 
The Lady care herſelf did take, 
And made a neft for Robin's ſake : 
„But he perkt up into her chair, 
lu which he plenteouſly did fare, 
Aſſuming quite another air. 


The neighbours thought, when this they ſpy d, 


The world well mended on his ſide. 
With well-tun'd throat he whiſtled long, 
And every body lik'd his ſong. 
At laſ, faid they, this littie thing 
Will kill i ſelf, ſo long to ſing; 
We 'Il cloſet him among the reſt 
Of thoſe my Lady loves the beſt.” 
They little thought, that ſaw him come, 
That Robins were ſo quarrelſome ; 
The door they open'd, in he pops, 
And to the «.gheſt perch he bups; 
The party-coluur'd birds he chole, 
The Gold-finches, and ſuch as thoſe ; 
With them he'd peck, and bill, and feed, 
And very well (at times) agrecd : 
Car.ary-birds were his delight, 
With them he 'd dte-à- tete all night; 
Fut the brown I. innets went to pot, 
He kili'd them all upon the ſect. 
The ſervants were employ'd esch day, 
Inſtead of work, ti part ſome ſray, 
And wiſh'd the aukward fellow curſt 
That brought bim to my Lady firſt, 
At laſt they all re ſolv'd upon t. 
Some way to tell my Lady on 't. 
Meanwhile he d had a roble ſwing, 
And rul'd juſt like the Gallic Aug; 
Having kill'd or wounded all, 
u the Eagle in the hall; _ 
ith whom he durit but only jar, 
He being the very ſou] of war, 
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But hated him for his deſert, 


And bore him malice at his heart. 

This Eagle was my Lady's pride, 
The guardian ſafety of her fide : 
He «ften breught home foreign prey, 
Which humbly at her feet he lay. 
For colour, pinione, and ſtature, 
The ſaireſt workmanſhip of nature; 
"T'would do one good to ſee him move, 
So full of grandeur, grace. and love: 
He was indeed a bird for Jove. 
He ſoar'd aloft in Brucum's field, 
And thoufand Kites and Vultures kill'd ; 
Which made him dear to all that flew, 
Uvlefs to Robin and his crew. 

One day poor Bob, puff d up with pride, 
Thinking the combat to abide, 
A gorſe-quill on for weapon ty'd, 
Knowing by uſe, that, now and then, 
A ſword leis hurt does than a pen 

As for example— What at home 
You ve woll contriv'd to do at Rome, 
A pen blows up— l. eſore you come. 
You are ſuppo d to undermine 
The foc—in ſome in: menſe deſign. 


A pen can bite you with a line ; 


Therc 's forty ways to give a ſign. 
Well—all on fire away he ſtalk'd, 
Till come to—where the Eagle walk'd. 
Bob Cid not ſhill-I ſnall-I go, 
Nor ſaid one word of fricnd or foe; 
But flirting at him made a blow, 
As game-cocks with their gauntlets do. 
At which the Eagle gracefully 
Caſt a diſdaining, ſparkling eye; 
As who ſhould ſay— What 's this, a flic ? 
But no revenge at all did take, 
He ſpar'd him for their Lady's ſake, 
Who ponder'd theſe things in her mind, 
And took the conduct of the Eagle kind. 
Upon rellection now—to ſhew 
What harm the icaſt of things may do, 
Mad Robin, with his curſed flirt, 
One of the Eagle's * eyes had hurt; 
iInflam'd it, made it red and ſore : 
But the aſiront inflam'd it more. 
Oh, how the ſ.mily did tear! 
To fire the houſe, could ſcarce forbear : 
With ſcorn, not pain, the Eagle far'd, 
Murmur'd diſdain, aud fo retir'd. 
Robin, to offer ſome relief, 
lu words like theſe would heal their grief: 
« Should th' Eagle die (which Heaven forbid !) 
We ought ſome other to provide. 
| do nut ſay that any now 
Are fit, but in a year or two: 
And ſhould this mighty warrior fall, 
They ſheuld not want a General.” 
As men have I:-nz obſerv'd, that cne 
Misfortune ſeldom comes alone; 


; 
; 


* O89%%3,y®-, amongſt the Greeks, ſiguifies 
Honour as tcudcr as the cye,” 
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Juſt in the moment this was done, 

Ten thouſand foes in ſight were come : 
Vulrores, and Kites, and birds of prey, 
In flocks ſo thick — they darken'd day. 
A long-cuncerted furce and ftrong, 
Vermin of all kinds made the throng ; 
Foxes were in the ſation join'd, 

Who waited their approach to ground. 

By every hand, from common fame, 
The ſrightſul face of denger came. 

One cries, What help now — who can tell? 
I 'm glad the Eagle 's here, and well!“ 
Another unt of breath with ſcar, 

Says, © "Thouſands more near ſea appcar ; 
"They il ſwop our Chicken from the door 
We never were fo {et he ſore: 

We 're glad the Eagle will ſorget, 

And the invarl-r< will or beat.“ 

Reſerv'd awd vivat, his noble mind, 

Above all petty thivgs inclin'd, 
Abhlurr'd the theuglits of any thing, 
But what his Lady's peace could bring: 
Who bie ſ'd him firſt, ard bade him do 
As hc was wont, and heat the foe. 

Burning end reſtleſs as the ſun, 
Until this willing work was donc; 

He whets his tations, ſtre:ch'd his wings, 
His lightning Carts, and terror ſings; 
Towers with a fight into the {ky, 
Theſe million mouſters to defcry, 
Prepar'd to conquer, or to die. 

The party, that ſo far was come, 
Thought not the Eagle was at home 
To ſame ard danger us'd in field, 
They knew he 'd quickly make them yield: 
But, cy alurance lie was near, 
Ipeumber'd, faint, and dead with f. ar, 
They made with hurry tc wards the lakes; 
And he his pinions o'er them tic kes, 
hey bad net (with ſuch horror f. d) 
The courage to let one be kill'd: 
They ficd, aud left no foe behind, 
Unleſs it were the fleetirg wind: 
Ouly—a man by water touk 
Iwo fine young Merlins and a Rook, 

The family had now r: poſe : 
But with the ſun the Eagle roſe; 
n imperial bird purſu'd the for, 
More tuil than rc inut'd to know, 
He wing'd his way to Latin land, 


Where firſt was harch'd this murd-ring band; 


He darted death where'er he came, 
Some of them dying at his name. 
Their mighty ſot—a ſaral pledge, 
Their bow: is tore through (very hedge : 
They ſlutecr, ſhrick, and caw, and hils; 
Their firength decays. and f-ors increale ; 
But moſt the clevalicrs the Geetc. 
So many flanghter'd fow] there was, 
Their carcaſes biock's up the ways; 
The reſt te drove, half ipent. pell- mell, 
Quite to the walls of Pontifell. 

Robin ut home, though mad to hear 
He ſabuld fo conquer every where, 
LxpH cute thus with fear 3 


8 
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« Ungrateful I, that ſo have flirr'd 
Axainſt this generous, noble bird, f 
Waſt thou not firſt by him preferr'd ? 


Let 's leave him in his gall to burn, 
And lack to Pontiſell return.“ 
There ſome to chimney tops aſpire, 
To turrets ſorae that could fly higher; 
Some *abuve a hundred miles were gone, 
To rooſt them at Byzantium. 
Alas! in vain was their pretence, 
He broke through all their ſtrong defence: 
Down went their fences wires, and all; 
Perches and birds together fall. 
None hop'd his pewer to withſtand, 
But gave the neſt to his command : 
hey told him of ten thouſand more, 
In ſiocks along the Ganges' ſhore, 
Safe in their ſurrows, free from trouble, 
Like Partridges among the ſtubble. 
He {ſpreads himſelf, and cuts the air, 
And ficady ſlight ſnun brought him there. 
Lord, how deceiv*d and vex'd he was! 
To firs they were but meer Juckdaws. 
* bundrzd thouſand ail in light, 
They all could chattcr, not one fight. 
„en deal by them as is their due: 
a Shovh ! cry'd the Eagle; off they flow.” 
is Zaſhing eye their hearts conſounds, 
Though by their flight ſecure from wounds, 
Which was a ſignal, fatal baulk | 
To a late ſwift Italian Hawk. 
The Eagle would no reſt afiord, | 
Till he had ſent my Lady word ; 0 
ho when ſhe heard the dear ſurprize, | 
Wonder and joy ſtood in her eyes. 
« My faithful Eagle, haſt thou then 
My mortal ſo:s deftruy'd again? 
Kerurn, return, and on me wait; 
Pe thou the guardian of my gate; 
Tree and thy friends are worth my care, 
ihy foes (if ary ſuch there are) 
Sha my avengt g anger ſhare .*? 0 
Se—Icſt new its ould intervcue, 
She rura's the Robin out again. 
he Somians new, in vaſt delight, 
Bleſe their good iady day and riglt; 
Wiſh that her life might ne'cr be done, 
But cverlaſting as the ſun. 
The Eagle high a; ain did ſoar ; 
The Lad was diſturb'd no more, 0 
But ali things ficuriſh'd as before. 


ROBIN RED BREAST, WITH THE BEAYTS, 
AN OLD Cal's PROPHECY ; 


TAKEN OUT OF AN OLD cor GOF VERSES CUP» 
PO3ED TO BE WrIT BY JOUN LIDGATE, 4A 
MONK OF BUKY, 


NE that had in her infant Nate, 
While playing at her i ather's gate, | 
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Seen and was moſt hugely ſmitten 

With young Dog and dirty Kitten, 

Had took them up and lug'd them in, 

And made the ſervants waſh them clean . 
When ſhe to a fit age was grown, 

To be ſole Miſtreſs of her own, 

Then to her favour and ſtrange truft 

She rais'd theſe two; in rank the firſt 

The Dog : who, with gilt collar grac'd, 

Strutted about. The cat was plac'd 

O'cr all the houſe to domineer, 

And kept cach wight of her in fear; 

While he o'er all the plains had power, 

That ſavage Wolves might not devour 

Her flocks. She gave him charge great care 

To take : but beaſts uncertain are 

Now ſee by theſe what troubles riſe 
To thoſe who in their choice unwiſe 
Put truſt in ſuch ; for he ſoon ioin'd 
With beaſt of prey the Dog combin'd, 
Who kill'd the Sheep, and tore the Hind; 
While he would ſtand, and gi in, and bark, 
Concealing thus his dealings dark. 

A Wolf, or fo, ſometimes he d take, 
And then, O what a noiſe he 'd make! 
But with wild beaſts o er- run yet arc 
The plains : ſome die for want of fare, 
Or torn, or kill'd ; the ſhephcrds find 
Each day are loſt of every kind. 

The dur Sheep lament in vain; 

Of their hard fate, not him, complain. 
The ſhepherds, and the ſervants all, 
Againſt the traitor loudly bawl : 

But there was none that dar'd to tell 
Their Lady what to them befel; 

For Puſs a Fox of wondrous art 

Brought -in, to help, and take their part, 
By whoſe aſſiſtance to deceive, 

She made her every lye believe. 

One lucky day, when ſhe was walking 
In her woods, with ſervants talking, 
And ſtopp'd to hear how very well 
A Red-breaſt ſung, then him to dwell 
With her ſhe call'd : he came, and took 
His place next to a ſavourite Rook; 
Where Robin ſoon began to ſing 
Such ſongs as made the hou'e to ring: 
He ſung the loſs and dcath of Sheep, 

In notes that made the Lady weep : 
How for his charge the Dog unfit, 

Took part with ſocs, and ſhepherds bit; 
Ev'n from his birth he did him trace, 
And ſhew him cur of ſhabby race ; 

The firit by wandering beggars fed, 

Nis fire, advanc'd, turn d ſpit for bread; 
Himſelf each truſt had ſtiil abus'd; 

To ſteal what he ſhould guard, was us'd 
From puppy: known where-e'er he came 


Both vile and baſe, and void of ſhame. 


* The political drift of this pretended prophecy 
3s Nill more evident than that of the preceding 
poem; the tative being abundantly more perſonal. 
N. | 
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The Cat he ſung, that none could match 
For venom'd ſpite, or cruel ſcratch ; 
That from a Witch transform'd ſhe came, 
Who kitten'd three of equal fame : 

This firſt, one dead, of tabby fur 

The third ſurvives, much noiſe of her 
Had been : a Cat well known, with caſe 
On errancs dark, o'cr land and feas, 

She d journies take to cub of Bear, 

From theſe intriguing beaſts, who ſwear 
They Il bring him to defend the wrong 
That they have done. Again he ſung, 
How Tabby once, in moon-light night, 
Trotted with letter Fox did write; 

In which he ſends his beſt reſpects 

To the She-bear, and thus directs: 
Madam, ſaid he, your cub ſafe ſend, 

« None ſhall his worſhip ſoon offend ; 

« It's all I can at preſent do 

« To ſerve him, as his friends well know.“ 
At this the beaſts grew in ſuch rage, 
That none their fury could aſſuage; 

Nay, Puſs her Lady would have ſcratch'd, 
And tore her eyes, but ſhe was watch'd ; 
For ſhe 'd ſet up her back and mew, 
And thrice ev'n in her face ſhe flew. 

The Dog, like an ungrateful ſpark, 

At her would dare to ſnarl and bark. 

Her tenants wondering ſtood to hear 
That ſhe their infolence would bear; 
And offer'd their aſſiſtance to 

Soon make them better manners know : 
But ſhe, to avoid all farther rout, 

Her window opening, turn'd Bob out ; 
Hoping that then her beaſts would live 
in peace, and no diſturbance give. 

Yet nothing ſhe can do avails, 

Their rage againſt her ftill prevails; 
Though Puſs was warn'd to fear their fate 
In lines (by old prophetic Cat 

Writ before her transformation, 

When ſhe was in the Witch's ſtation) 
Foretelling thus: When beaſts are grown 
To certain heights, before unknown 
Ot human race, ſome ſhall aloud 

« Inflame and arm a dreadful crowd, 
Who in vaſt numbers ſhall advance, 

« And to new tunes ſhall make them dance : 
When this begins, no longer hope, 

* Fox all remaius is ax and rope.” 

But, not deterr'd by this, they dar'd, 
With ſome who of their plunder ſhar'd, 
T” afrount their Lady, and conſpire 
To many with her money tire; 
Contemning her, to pay undue 
Regards unto this beſtial crew: 

Though theſe reſembled human ſtapes, 
They were indeed no more than Apes; 
Who ſame in hbeuſe, and fome in wood, 
And others ia high boxes ſtood, 

That chattzring made ſuch noiſe and ſtir, 
How all was due to Fox and Cur; 


Till, by their falſe deluding way, 
She found her flocks begin to ſtray. 
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Still Robin does ſor her his care 
And zcal expreſs; on whom yet are 
His thoughts all fix'd. On her he dreams 
Each night. Her praiſes are his themes 
In ſongs all day. Now perch'd on tree, 
Finding himſelf ſecure and free, 
He pertly ſhakes his little wings, 
Sets up his throat : again he ſings, 
« That ſhe had left no other way 
To fave her flocks, and end this fray, 

But ſoon to her aſſiſtance take 

One who could make theſe monſters ſhake; 
A well-known huntſman, who has {kill 
The fierceſt beaſts to tame or kill : 

At her command he d come, and he 
Would make her great, and ſet them free; 
That, ſhould theſe beaſts ſome evil day 
Bring Cub into her grounds, ſhe may 
Depend that not herſelf they Il ſpare, 
Since to inſult her now they dare : 

All ſhe at beſt can hope for then, 

Is to be ſafe ſhut up in den; 

Since by ſure ſigns all theſe ingrate 

Are known to bear her deadly hate. 

He ends his ſong, and prays to Heaven 
That ſhe may have the wiſdom given, 
Before it be too late, to take 
Such reſolutions as may make 
Her ſafe, and that theſe beaſts no more 
To ravage in the plains have power. 


— —— — 


BRITAIN's PALLADIUM; 
OR, | 


LORD BOLINGBROKE's WELCOME FROM 
FRANCE *. 


Et thure, et fidibus juvat 
« Placare, et vituli ſanguine debito 
* Cuſtodes Numidz Deos. 
Ho. lib. I. Od. xxxvi. ad Pomponium 


Numidam, cb cujus ex Hiſpania red- 
ditum gaudio cxultat. 


AT noiſe is this, that interrupts my ſleep ? 

What echoing ſhouts rile from the briny 
deep ? 

Neptune a ſolemn feſtival prepares, 

And Peace through all his flowing orb declares : 

That dreadful trident, which he us'd to ſhake, 5 

Make Earth's foundations and Jove's palace quake, 

Now, by his ſide, on ouzy couch rechn'd, 

Gives a ſmooth ſurface aud a gentle wind: 

lanumerabic Tritons lead the way, 

And crouds of Nercids round his chariot play. 10 


lm 


* Lord Bolingbroke ſct out for France (accom- 
panied by Mr. Hare, one of his under - ſecretaries, 
Mr. Prior, and the Abbe Gualtier) Aug. 2; and 
arrived again in London, Aug. 2t, 1712. N. 
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The ancient with attention wait, 

To learn what 's now the laſt reſult of Fate; 
What earthly Monarch Neptune now decrees 
Alone his great vicegerent of the ſcas. 

By an auſpicious gale, Britannia's fleet 15 
On Gallia's coaſt this ſhining triumph mect; 
Theſe pomps divine their mortal ſenſe ſurprize, 
Loud to the car, and dazzling to the eyes: 
Whilft ſcaly Tritons, with their ſhells, proclaim 
The names that muſt ſurvive to future fame; 20 
And Nymphs their diadems of pearl prepare 
For monarchs who, tc purchaſe peace, make war : 
Then Neptune his majeſtic ſilence broke, 

And to the trembling ſailors mildly ſpoke : 

* Throughout the world Britannia's flag diſplay ; 
Tis my command, that all the globe obey; 26 
Let Britiſh ſtreamers wave their heads on high, 
And dread no foe bencath Jove s azure ſky; 
The reſt let Nereus tell 

« If 1 have truth,” ſays Nereus, © and foreſce 
The intricate deſigns of Deſtiny ; 30 
« I, that have view'd whatever have rode 
Witch d keels to cut the yielding flood; 
l. that could weigh the fates of Greece and Rome, 


| © Phoenician wealth, ard Carthaginian doom; 


* Muſt ſurcly know what, in the womb of time, 35 
Was fore-ordain'd for Britain's happy dlime; 
* How wars upon the watery realm ſhall ceaſe, 
And Anna give the world a glorious peace; 
* Reſtore the ſpic : traffick of the Eaſt, 
And ſtretch her empire to the diſtant Welt ; 40 
Her fle:ts deſcry Aurora's purple bed, | 
* And Phebus' ſtceds after their labours fed. 
The Southern coaſts, to Britain ſcarcely known, 
„Shall grow as hoſpitable as their own : 
No monſters ſhall be feign'd, to guard their Gore, 
« When Britiſh trade ſecures their golden ore: 46 
*The fleecy product of the Cotſwold ficld 
Shall equal what Peruvian mountains yield: 
Iron ſhall their intrinſic value ſhow, 
And by Vulcanian art more precious grow. 50 
„ Britannia's royal fiſhe ry ſhall be 

« Improv'd by a kind guardian deity; 
That mighty taſk to Glaucus we aſſign, 
Olf more importance than the richeſt maine; 
He ſhall! direct them how to flrike the Whale, 55 
« How to avoid the danger, when prevail; 
« What treaſure lies upon the frozen coaſt 
Not yet explor'd, not negligently lof?., 

c jn vaſt Acadia's plains, new thera ſor ſame, 
„ Towns ſhall be built, ſacred to Ans ame; 
« The ſilver Sr and lif:y pine Ciillriſe 6x 


From Britain's own u:'::cd Colonies; 


© Which to the maſt ſhall canvati-winyrs afford, 
„And pitch, to ſtrengthen the unfai ful board ; 
Norway may theu har naval Rorcs wirh- hald, 65 
« And proudly ſtarve for Want of ich gold. 
O happy We! to ſuch adeantage plac'd, 
That all the world is by t! - counſrk grac'd ; 
„hy nation's genius, Witt: whftrious arts, 


„ Renders thee lovely to rem elt parts. 70 


—ͤ—Ü— p — 


* Annapcli:, the capital © Nova Scotia. 
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Eliza firſt the ſable ſcene withdrew, 

« And to the ancient world diſplay d the new; 

„When Burleigh at the helm of ſlate was ſeen, 

The trueſt ſubject to the greateſt Queen; |, 

The Indians, from the Spaniſh yoke made free, 

* Blefs'd the effects of Engliſh liberty; 76 

Drake round the world his Sovereign's honour 
ſpread, 

« Throvgh ſtraights and gulphs immenſe her fame 
convey'd ; 

Nor relts enquiry here; his curious cye 

Deſcries new conſtellations in the ſky, 8 

« In which vaſt ſpace, ambitious mariners 

« Might place thcir names on high, and chuſe 
their ſtars. 

* Naleigh, with hopes of new diſcoveries ſir d, 

And all the depths of human wit inſpir d, 

* Rov'd o'er the Weſtern world in ſcarch of fame, 

Adding ſreſh glory to Eliza's name; 86 

« Subducd new empires that will records be 

immortal of a Queen's virginity *. 

« But think not, Albion, that thy ſons decay, 
Or that thy princcs have leſs power to ſway ; 90 
Whatever in Eliza's reign was ſeen, 

« With a re-doubled vigour ſprings again : 

Imperial Anna ſhall the ſcas control. 

And fpread her naval laws from Pole to Pole: 

Nor think her conduct or her counſels leſs, 95 

In arts of war, or treaties for a peace; 

« In thrifty management of Brit, in's wealth, 

« Embezzlcd lately, or purloin'd by ſtealth, 

No nation can fear want, or dread ſurprize, 

„Where Oxford's prudence Burlcigh's loſs ſup- 
plies; 

On him the publick moſt ſecurchy l-ans, 

4s eaſe the durthen of the beſt of Queens : 

On him the merchants fix their longing eyes, 

When war ſhall ccaſc, and Britiſh commerce riſe. 

« Alcices' ſtrength and Atlas' firmer mind 105 
To narrow itreights of Europe were confin'd. 

* The Britiſh Sailors, from their Royal Change, 

May find a nobler liberty to range. 

* Oxford ſnall be their Pole-ſtar to the South, 

And there reward the efforts of their youth: 110 

* Whence, through his conduct, trafſick ſhail in 
cream, 

En to thoſe Seas which take their name from 

ace +. 

& Peace is the ſound mutt glad the Britons” cars: 
But fee! the noble Bolingbroke appears ; 

« Geſture compiw'd aud lapks ſcrene declare 115 
« h' approaching ue of a doubtful war. 
No ray cerulcan race, ſaſe in the dp. 
Shall hear no cannons” roar diſturb their Derm; 
+ But ſmoniicHt tides and the moit halcyon gales 
Shall ro their port direct Britannia's fails. 120 

* Ve Fritons, ums of Gods! 'tis my command, 
Thot yeu fec Polinguroke in ſaſcty land; 

** Your concave ſhell for ſofteſt notes prepare, 
hilt Echo ſhall zeprat the gentleſt air. 


101 
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* Aluding to the firſt ſettlement of Virgit. ia. 
þ 'Che Facige Occan, 
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*The River-gods ſhall there your triumphs meet, 

* And, in old Ocean mix'd, your hero greet; 126 

Thames ſhall ſtand wondering, Iſis ſhall rejoice, 

And both in tuneſul numbers raiſe their voice. 

The rapid Medway, and the fertile Trent, 

« In ſwifteit ſtreams, confeſs their true content. 

Avon and Severn ſhall in raptures join, 131 

And Fame convey them to the Northern Tine. 

« Tweed then no more the Britons ſhall divide, 

« But Peace and Plenty flow on either fide ; 

Triumphs proclaim, and mirth and jovial feaſts, 

And all the world invite for welcome gueſts.” 136 
Fact ion, that through the land fo ſatal ſpread, 

No more ſhall dare to raiſe her Hydra's hcad 

But all her votarics in ſilence mourn 

The happineſs of Bolingbroke's return; 140 

Far from the common pitch, he ſhall ariſe, 

With great deſigns, to dazzle Envy's eyes; 

Search deep, to know of Whiggith plots the ſource, 

Their ever-turning ſchemes, and reftlefs courſe. 
Who ſhall hereafter Britiſh arnals read, 145 

But will reflect with wonder on this deed ? 

How artfully his conduct overcame 

A ſtubborn race, and quench'd a raging flame; 

Retriev'd the Britons from unruly fate, 

And overthrew the Phattons of ftate ! 150 

Theſe wiſe expluits through Gallia's nation ran, 

And fir'd their fouls, ro ſce the wondrous man: 

The aged counſellors, without ſurprize, 

Found wit and prudence ſparkling in his eyes ; 

Wiſdom that was not gain'd in courſe of years, 

Or reverence owing to his heary hairs, 156 

But ſtruck by force of genius; ſuch as drove 

The Goddeſs Pallas ſrom the brain of Jove. 

The youth of France, with pleaſure, look'd to ſee 

His graceſul mien and beautcous ſymmetry : 100 

he virgius ran, as to unuſual ſhove, 

When he to Paris came, 3nd Fontainblcau 

Viewing the blooming miniſter dciir'd, 

And ſtill, the more they gaz'd, the more admir'd. 

Nor did the Court, that beſt true grandeur knows, 


Their ſentiments by Icffor facts diſcluſe, 166 
By common pomp, or ceremonibus train, 

Scen heretoſure, or to be ſcen again ; 

But they devis'd new honours, yet unknown, 

Or paid to any ſubject of a crown. 175 


The Gallic King, in age and counſcls wife, 


| Sated with war, aud weary of dilguiſe, 


With opca arms ſalutes the Bruiſh Peer, 

And gladly owns his Prince and character. 

As Hermes from the throne of Jov- defcont's, 175 

With gratcful errand, to Titevrn's choiccht friends; 

As Iris from the bed of Juno flics, 

To bear her Queen's commar.ds through vic ldi. g 

IKies, 

WHhiIR o'er her wings fr: ſh beams of glory ſlow, 

And biended colours paiat her wondrous bow; 

Jo Boling broke apperrs in Louis? fight, 181 

With meſſage heuvenly; and, with equal light, 

D:ſpe!z all clouds of Conbr, and ſear of wars, 

And in his Miſtreſs? name for Peace declares ; 

Accciits divine! which the great King rece'ves 185 

With the ſame grace that mighty Auna gives. 
Let others boaſt of blood, the 1poil of fors, 


[Rupine and wurder, ag of cnuicls Woes 
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Deteſted pomp ! and trophies gain'd fru m far, 
With ſpanglcd enfigns, ſtreaming in the air; 190 
Count how they made Bavarian ſubjects feel 

The rage of fire, and edge of harden'd ſtecl; 
Fatal effects of foul inſatiate pride; 

That deal their wounds alike on cither fide, 

No limits ſet to their ambitious ends; I95 
For who bounds them, no longer can be friends. 
By diſſerent methods Bolingbroke ſhall raiſe 

His growing honours and immortal praiſc. 

He, fir'd with glory and the public good, 
Betwixt the people and their danger ſtood: 200 
Arm'd with convincing truths, he did appear ; 
And all he ſaid was ſparkling, bright, and clear. 
The liſtening Senate with attention heard, 
And ſ:me admir'd, while others trembling fear'd ; 
Not from the tropes of formal cloquence, 205 
But Demoſthenic ſtrength, and weight of ſenſe, 
Such as fond Oxford to her Son ſupplicd, 
D. ſigu'd her own, as well as Britain's pride; 
Who, Icfs beholden to the ancient ſtrains, 
Might ſhew a nobler blood in Engliſh veins; 210 
Out-do whatever Homer ſweetly ſung 
Oi Ncior's counſcls, or Ulyſſes“ tongue. 

Oh! all ye Nymphs, whiiſt time and youth 

allow, | 

Prepare the Roſe and Lily for his brow. 
Much he has done, but ſtill has more in view; 215 
To Anna's interelt and his country true. 
More | could propheſy ; but muſt refrain: 
Such truths would make another mortal vain ! 


TO THE 


DUKE OF BEAU FORT“. 
& TARAPHRASE ON NAUDEUS'S ADDRESS TO 
CARDINAL DE BAGNI, 

1 time will come (if Fate ſhall pleaſc to give 

This ſecble thread of mine more ſpace to live) 
When 1 ſhall you and all your acts rehearſe, 
In a much loſtier and more fluent vgrle ; 
To Ganges banks, and China farther Eaſt, 
To Cargiina, and the diſtant Weſt. 0 
Your nume ſhall fly, and every where be bleſt; 
Through Spain and tracts of Lybian ſands ſhall 

£0 

To Ruſhan limits, and to Z.cmbla's ſnow. 
Then ſhall my cager Muſe expuid her wing, 
Your love of juſtice and your goodneſs ſing ; 
Your greatneſs, equal to the ſtate you hold; 
In counſel wiſt, in execution bold; 
How there appears, in all that you diſpenſe, 
Beauty, good - nature, and the ſtrength of ſenſe. 
Theſe let the wogtd admire.—From you a ſmile 
Is more than a reward of all my tcil. 


| — 


Dr. King dedicated his Engliſh verſion of that 
work to the duke of Beaufort. 


| 
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) tae ſay you love; repeat again, 
Repeat th' amazing ſound, 


| Repeat the eaſe of all my pain, 


The cure of every wound. 


What you to thouſands have denied, 
To me you freely give; 

Whilſt 1 in humble filence died, 
Your mercy bids me live. 


So upon Latmos' top each night, 
Endymion fighing lay ; 

Gaz'd on the Moon's tranſcendent light, 
Deſpair's, and durſt not pray. 


But divine Cynthia ſaw his grief, 
Th' efic& of conquering charms : 

Unaik'd the Goddeſs brings relich, 
And falls iuto his arms. 


—————————_—— 


0 


T O C AE L I Ao 
"HE cruel Czlia loves, ard burns 
In flames ſhe cannot hide; 
Make her, dear Thyrſis, cold returns, 
Treat her with ſcorn and pride, 


You know the captives ſhe has made, 
The torment of her chain: 

Let her, let her be once betray'd, 
Or rack her with diſddlain! 


Sce tears flow from her piercing eyes, 


She bend her knee divine; 
Her tears, for Damon's ſake, deſpiſe; 
Let her kneel till, for mine. 


Purſue thy conqueſt, charming yout!:, 
Her haughty beauty vex, 

Till trembling virgins learn this truth — 
Men can revcage their ſex. 


— — —— — RN 


THE LAST BILLET. 


When men in bonfires did their firing waſte , 
Yer ſtill my monumental jog did laſt : 
Co begging boys it was not made a prey 
On the King's birt« or coronation day. 
Why with thoſe oaks, under whoſe ſacred ſhade 
Charles was preſery'd, ſheuld any fire be made 
At laft a froſt, a ditmal froſt, there came, 
Like that which mad: a market upon Taam: 


EPTEMBER gad November now were 55 0 
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Unruly company would then have made 

Fire with this log, whilſt thus its owners pray d: 
* Thou that art worſhip'd in Dodona's grove, 
From all thy ſacred trees fierce flames remove: 
« Preſcrve this groaning branch, O hear my 

«« yer, 

1 this one poor Billet ſpare; 
That, having many fires and flames withſtood, 3 
« Its ancient teſtimonial may laſt good, 

in future times to prove, | once had Wood!” 9 


— ů — 


TO LAU RX. 


Id IMITATION OF PETRARCH. 


AT ſight of murder d Pompey's head 
Cafar forgets his ſex and ſtate, | 
And, whilſt his generous tears are ſhed, 
Wiſhes he had at leaſt a milder fare. 
At Abſalom's untimely fall, 
David with grief his views : 
Nay, weeps for unrelenting Saul. 
And in ſoft verſe the mournſul theme purſues. 


The mighticr Laura, from Love's darts ſecure, 
Beholds the thouſand deaths that I endure, 
Each death made horrid with moſt cruel pain; 
Yet no frail pity in her looks appears ; 
Her eyes betray no careleſs tears, 
But perſecute me ſtill with anger and diſdain. 


— ——— I —_——_ 
TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


THE LATE EARL OF 


ron HIS DISPUTING PUBLICKLY AT CHR3ST 
CHURCH, OXFORD. 


Mur to thy maſter's lodgings quickly fly, . 
Entrance to thee his goodneſs won't deny; 

With due ſubmiſſion, tell him you are mine, 

And that you trouble him with this deſign, 

Exactly to inform his noble youth 

Of what 1 vanquiſh'd 
Truth: 

* Conquer'd, undone ! *Tis ſtrange that there 
<« ſhould be | 

In this confeſhon pleaſure ev'n to me. 

« With GIGS ns my hold I ſtrongly 
« barr'd, 

« And diſtinctions were my ſurly guard. 

«% Whilſt I, ſure of my cauſe, this ſtrength poſſeſs; 

« A noble youth, advancing with addreſs, 

Led glittering Falſchood on with ſo much art, 

That I ſoon felt ſad omens in my heart. 
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* Words with that grace, faid I, « muſt needs 


« perſuade; 

« 1 find myſclf inſenſibly betray'd. 

« Whilſt he purſues his conqueſt, I retreat, 

« And by that name would palliate my defeat. 

But here methinks I do the profpe& ſee 

* Of all thoſe triumphs he prepares for me, 

« When Virtue or when Innocence oppreſt 

« Fly ſor ſure refuge to his generous breaſt ; 

When with a noble mien his youth appears, 

« And gentle voice perſuades the liſtening peers. 

« Judges ſhall wonder when he clears the laws, 

* CONS which long have hid their 
« caule : 

Then, by his aid, aid that can never fail, 

« Ev'n I, though conquer d now, ſhall ſure pre- 
« vail: 

« Thouſands of wreaths to me he ſhall repay, 

For that one laurel Error wears to day.“ 


A GENTLEMAN TO HIS WIFE, 


HEN your kind wiſhcs firſt 1 
"Twas in the dawn of youth: 
I toaſted you, for you I fought, 
But never thought of truth. 


You ſaw how ſtill my fire increas d; 
1 griev'd to be denied: 
You ſaid, © till I to wander ceas'd, 
* You d guard your heart with pride.” 
I, that once feign'd too many lies, 
In height of paſſion ſwore, 
By you and other deities, 
That I would range no more. 


I've ſworn, and therefore now am fix'd, 
No longer falſe and vain : 

My paſſion is with honour mix'd, 
And both ſhall ever reign. . 


————— — — 
THE MAD LOVER. 
Fee 


Since Laura is not mine: 
1 ſtrive to cure the amorous fire, 
And quench the flame with wine. 


Perhaps in groves and cooling ſhade 
Soft flumbers I may find : | 

There all the vows to Laura made, 
Shall vaniſh with the wind. 

The ſpeaking ſtrings and charming ſong 
My paſhon may remove : 

Oh, Muſick will the pain prolong, 
And is the food of Love. 


1*11 ſearch heaven, earth, hell, ſeas, 2nd air, 


And that ſhall fet me free : 


* Probably James the third carl of Angleſea. Oh, Laura's image will be there 
J * Where Laura will not be. 
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My ſoul muſt ſtill endure the pain, 
And with ſreſh turment rave: 
For none can ever break the chain 
That once was Laura's flave. 


THE SOLDIER's WEDDING. 


A SOLILOQUY BY NAN THRASHERWELL., 


BEING PART OF A PLAY CACLED © Tur Nrw 
TROOP." 


MY dear Thraſherwell, you re to ſea, 
And happineſs muſt ever baniſh'd be 5 
From our flock- bed, our garret, and from me 
Perhaps he is on land at Portſmouth now 
In the embraces of ſome Hampſhire Sow, 
Who, with a wanton pat, cries, © Now, my Dear, 


| 


| 


| 


«* You 're wiſhing for ſome Wapping doxy here.. 


« Pox on them all! but moſt on bouncing Nan, 

With whom the torments of my life began: 

« She is a bitter one! — You lye, you Rogue; 

You are a treacherous, falſe, ui. grate ful dog. 

Did not I take you up without a ſhirt ? 

Woe worth the hand that ſcrubb'd off all your 
dirt | 

Ind not my intereſt liſt you in the Guard ? 

And had not you ten ſhillings, my reward ? 

Did I not then, before the Scrzeaut's face, 

Treat Jack, Tom, Will, and Martin, with diſgrace ? 

And Thraſherwell before all others chuſe, 

When | had the whole Regiment to louſe. 

Curs'd be the day when you produc'd your ſward, 

The juſt revenger of your injur'd word! 

The martial Youth round in a circle ſtood, 

With envious looks of love, and itching blood : 

You, with ſome oaths that ſignified conſent, 


Cried © Tom is Nan's!“ and o'er the ſword you | 


went. 
Then I with ſome more modeſty would ſtep : 
The Fnſign thump'd my bum, and made me lcap. 
I leap'd indeed; and you prevailing men 
Leave us no power of leaping back again. 


THE OLD CHEESE. 


OUNG Elouch the Farmer had a jolly Wife, 

That knew all the conveniencies of life, 
Whoie diligence and cleanlineſs ſupplicd 
The wit which Nature had to him denied : 
But then ſhe had a tongue that would be heard, 
And make a better man than Slouch aſeard. 
This made cenſorious perſons of the town 
Say, Slouch could hardly call his ſoul his own : 
For, if he went abroad too much, ſhe d uſe 
To give him flippers, and lock up his ſhoes. 
Talking he lov'd, and ne'er was more afflicted 
Than when he was diſturb'd or contradicted : 

Vor. III. 
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Yet ſtill into his tory ſhe would break 
With, fk ſo—pray give me leave to 
His friends thought this was a tyrannic rule, 
Not differing much from calling of him fool; 
Told him, he muſt exert himſelf, and be 
In fat the maſter of his family. 

He ſaid, ”  ompaetnacs ans would 


Whether he were the lord at home, or no; 


| © When their company he would intreat 
« To well-brew'd ale, and clean, if homely, 
* meat.” 


With aching heart home to his wife he goes, 

And on his knees does his raſh act diſcloſe, 

And prays dear Sukey, that, one day at leaſt, 

He miglit appear as maſter of the feaſt. 

« I'll grant your wiſh,” crics ſhe, « that you 

« may ſee 

« *Twere wiſdom to be govern'd ſtill by me.” 
The gueſts upon the day appointed came, 

Each bowſy Farmer with his ſimpering dame. 

Ho! Sue!” cries Slouch, why doſt not thou 


To entertain his friends with finding fault, 

And make the main ingredicnt of his treat 

His ſaying, © There was nothing fit to eat: 

The boil'd Pork ſtinks, the roaſt Becf's not 
« enough, 

The Bacem 's ruſty, and the Hens are tough; 

The Veal 's all rags, the Butter 's turn'd to oil; 

And thus | buy good meat for fluts to ſpoil. 


« *Tis we are the firſt Slouches ever fate 
« Down to a Pudding without Plums or Fat. 
„ What Teeth or Stomach 's ſtrong enough to 
« feed 
pon a Gooſe my Grannum kept to breed? 
« Why muſt old Pigeons, and they ſtale, be 
« dreſt, 
« When there 's ſo many ſquab ones in the neſt ? 
This Beer is ſour; this muſty, thick, and ſlale, 
And worſe than any thing, except the Ale.” 
Sue all this while many excuſes made : | 
Some things ſhe own'd ; at other times ſhe laid 5 
The fault en chance, but oftener on the maid. ' 
Then Checſe was brought. Says Slouch, This 
een ſhall roll: 
« 'm ſure tis hard enough to make a Bowl: 
« This is Skim-milk, and therefore it ſhall go; 
« And this, becauſ:: tis Suffolk, follow too.“ 
But now Sue's patience did begin to waſte ; 
Nor longer could diflimulation laſt. 
« Pray 1 me riſe,” ſays Sue, my dear; 1 'Il 
« find 
« A Cheeſe perhaps may be to Lovy's mind.” 
Then in an entry, ſtanding cloſe, where he 
Alone, and none of all his friends, might ſee ; 
And brandiſhing a cudgel he had felt, 
And far enough on this occaſion ſmclt; 
4 I 
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« try, my joy!” ſhe cried, © if I can pleaſe | THE FISHERMAN. 
My Deareſt with a taſte of his Old Checſe !” 
Slouch turn'd his head, ſaw his wife 's vigorous f BANKS by native induſtry was taught 
: hand : The various arts how Fiſhes might be caught. 
Wielding her oaken ſapling of command, Sometimes with trembling reed and ſingle hair, 
Knew well the twang : ls t the Old Cheeſe, And bait conceal'd, he 'd for their death prepare, 
my Dear ? 2 With melancholy thoughts and downcaſt eyes, 
No need, no need of Cheeſe,” cries Slouch : {- | Expecting till deceit had gain'd its prize. 
8 I ſwear, 5 Sometimes in rivulet quick, and water clear, 
*] think 1 *ve din'd as well as my Lord Mayor They 'd meet a fate more: gencrous from his ſpear. 
To baſket oft” he'd pliant ozicrs turn, 
Where they might entrance find, but no return, 
His net well pois'd with lead he d ſometimes 
— throw, 
„ Encircling thus his captives all below. 


1 neighhours, Clod and Jolt, would mar- But, when he would a quick deſtruction make, 


. And from afar much larger booty take, 
But did not in their choice of Wives agree. He d —_— the ſtream, where moſt deſcending, 
Clod thought a Cuckold was a monſtrons beaſt, 4 


; * ** . | From fide to fide his ſtrong capacious net; 
With two huge glaring eycs and ſpreaving creil: 4 then his refiic crew with mighty , 
Therefore, reſolving never to be ſuch, Would drive hi 1 hei poles 
Married a Wife none but hin elf could touch. r fra. 

2 , a And ſo puriue them down the rolling flood, 
olt, thinking marriage was derreed by Late, muy wa pea abs wary eo yo. Fr” | 
"hich ſhews us whom to ic. vs, and whom to hate, Tale = — _ * OY = with mud, | 
To a young, handſome, joliy laſs, made court, ul they, of farther paflage quite berefr, 


__— * , Were in the maſh with gills entang'ed left. 
And gave his friends convincing reaſons for 't, * 2 wa... aa 
That, ſince in life ſuch miſchief mult be had, Trot, _ nba down the ſtream, ne'er thought | 


Beat :y had ſomething ſtill that was not bad. 
Within two months, Fortune was pleas'd to ſend ws good, —__ he 2 3 i 

A Tinker to Clod's houſe, with “ Eraſs to mend.” | | . — * Som . 5 22 - hl ; 
The good old wife ſurvey'd the brawny ſpark, 1 _. * d! or Eo * IAN * 
And tound his chine was large, though counte- ey cannot ball, ner wail, mor rinke, they fay, 


Ba With water ſometimes ink, and ſometimes 
. 4 4 1 « Jh 

Firſt ſhe appears in all her airs, then tries e ;. f 

The ſquiuting efforts of her am »rous eyes. 0 ON __ r — whe. | 

Much time was ſpeut, and much deſire expreſt: — un. Megs e fix months could not | 

At lil the Tinker cri d.“ Few words are beſt : , 3 : 

« Give me that Skillet chen; and, if 1 m true, | . And now the blame of this all r laid on you : | 

« 1 dearly earn it for the work 1 do.” n For it will be a diſmal thing to think IN 

They *greed; tucy parted. On the Tinker goes, | How we old Trots muſt live, and have nodrink : 


With the fame froke of Pan, end twang of noſe, r a — 1 . F 2 * 
1:1] he at Jolt's b. held a fprightly dame N — . 
That fot Lis native vigour all on flame. * — _ diſoblige — gallp er wy 
He looks, fighs, ſints, at laſt begins to cry, 3 dy 5 
« And cau you then let a young Tinker die?“ vet 9 my fault; but ſo tis Fortune tries 
Says the, „ Give me your Skillet then, and try.“ * 1 , , 
« My Skill:t! Both my heart and Skillet take; o 22 meat become his neighbour's 
£«c * — 2 Q * oY 7 : . 
: _ * 2 . 2 b 4 E 200 « And ſo we pray for winds upon this coaſt, 
3 * Gf ue f e = * By which on t'other navies may be loſt. 
Clas, ſüttin g at Juit's houie, furvey'd the Braſs « Therefore in paticnce reſt, though | proceed: 
And glittering Pewter flaring on the ſhelf; P Twas aft, + 


Then, afcer one gruff muttering with himſelf, 0 Th Y — — gas — — — g 
Cried, a 2 ythee, Jolt, how caue that Skillet | [8 rether” you front chunk; chan + — 
Tac, ; 55 
„ You know as well as 1,” quoth Jolt; “ *Cen't * Karve. 
„ mine; 
% But I Il aſk Nan.” 'Twas done; Nan told the 
matter | 
In truth as twas; then cried, © Youu *ve got the A CASE OF CONSCIENCE. | 
* better : 
For, tell me, Dcarcit, whether you would chuſe LD 8 5 of the beſt fa | 
To be 2 gainer by me, or to luſe. O Paddy Scot, with none * | 


As for aur Neighbcur Ciod, this I dare ſay, Sr to & hate; 
We 've Beauty and a Skillet more than they.“ When en — of 2 * — 
| ; 


Had a meſt knotty pate at ſolving caſes; 
4 


At home he had occaſion for a light 


IR 


— 
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It kappen'd, after prayers, one certain night, 
To turn Socinus, Leſſius, Eſcobar, 
Fam'd Covarruvias, and the great Navarre : 
And thereſore, as he from the chapel came, 
Extinguiſhing a yellow taper's flame, 
By which juſt now he had devoutly pray'd, | 
The uſeful remnant to bis ſlet ve con vc y u. 
There happen d a Phyſician to be by, 
Who thither came but only as a ſpy, 
To find out others faults, but let alorc | 
Repentance for the crimes that were his oven. 

This Doctor ſollow'd Paddy; ſaid, He lack'd 
« To know what made a ſacrilegious fact.” 
Paddy with ſtudied gravity replies, 
That 's as the place or as the matter lies : 
If from a place unſacred you ſavuid take 


Or an unſacred thing fram ſacred place, 
There would be norhiny diſſerent in the cafe ; 
But, if both thing and place ſunuld ſ.cred be, 
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this, 

« To put a ſpecial caſe, were not amiſc. 

« Suppoſe a man ſhould rake a Common Prayet 

% Out of a Chapel where there 's ſonic to ſpare ?” 
« A Common Prayer!” ſays Paddy, that 

« would be 

« A ſacrilege of an intenſe degree.“ 
« Suppoie that one ſhould in theſe holidays 

„Take thence a bunch of Roſemary or Bays?” 
« 1 *d not be too cenſorious in that caſe, 

* But 'twould be ſacrilege fill from the place.” 
What if a man ſhould {from the Chapel take 

% A taper's end: ſhould he a ſcruple make, 

« If homeward to his chambers he ſhoul4 go. 

« Whether 'twere theft, or ſacrilegt, or no?“ 
The ſiy inſinuation was percciv d: 

Says Paddy. Doctor, you may be doceiv'd, 

* Unieſs in caſes you diſſinguiſh tight; 

« But this my be 1cſolv'd at the firſt hght. 

« As to the taper, it could be no theft, 

« For it had done its duty, and was loft: 

« And ſacrilege in havirg it is none, 

« Becauſe that in my fleeve 1 now have one.“ 


THE CONSTABLE. 


As void of money as hc was of care, 
Confidering both were wafh'd awzy with Leer, 
With Strap the Conſtable by Fortune meets, 
Whoſe lanterrs glare in the moſt ſileut Qireets. 
Reſty, impatient any one ſh-uld be 
So bold as to be drunk that night tur he : 
Stand; who goes there, crics Strep, at hours 

« ſo lare? 


NE night a fellow wandering without fear, 


«* Anſwer. Your name; or elſe have at your hat.. 


„I wo'nt ſtand, cauſe l can't. Why mot you 


A ſacred thing, this ſacrit ce would make; | 


| 


"TI 'were height of ſacrile ge, as Doctors all agree.“ 
« Then,” ſays the Doctor, © for more light in | 


- 
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* See here my ſtaff,” cries Strap; © trembling 
« beheld 

Its radiant paint, and ornamental gold: 

Wooden authority when thus 1 wield, 

Perſons of all degrees obedirnce yretd 

Then, be you the beſt man in all the city, 

Mark me! I to the Counter will commit y*-.” 

« You! kiſs, and ſo forth. For hat never 
ſpare : | 

„If that be all, commit me if you dare: 

« No perſon yer, either through f-ar or ſname, 

« Durit commit me, that once had heard wy 

« name.” — 

« Pray then, what is 't ?'—* My name 's 

« ADULTERY; 

« And, faith, your future liſe would pleaſant be, 

Did your wile know ycu once committed me.” 
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LITTLE MOUTHS. 


Rox; London Paul the Carrier coming down 

+ To Wantaye, mers a bounty of the town; 

They both accoft with ſalutation pretty, 

As, * How do'ft, Paul?“ —“ Thank you: and 

* how do'ſt, Betty?“ 

« Didſt ſee our Jack, nor Siſter ? No, you ve 
« ſeen 


* 
« 1 warrant, none but thoſe who ſaw the Queen.“ 
« Many words ſpoke in j-f?,”” ſays Paul, 
« are true, } 
« came from Wincſor#*; and, ii ſome folks 
« knew | ) 
« As much as l, it might he well for you 
« Lord, Paul! what is t?“ — “ Why give me 
« ſomething for t, 
& This kiſs; and this. The matter then is ſhort : 
Ihe Parliament have made a proclamation, 
«© Which willchis weck be ſont all round the nitiong 
That Maids with Iiir H do all prepare 
On Sunday next to come beſare the Mayer, 
„And thut ali Butchciors be like wiſe there ; 9 
« Por Aids with little mouths ſhall, if they 
6 plcaſe, 
From out of theſe young men chooſe two apicce.” 
Betty, with bridled chin, extends her face, 
And then contracts her lips with fiumper ing grace, 
Cries, * Hem ! pray what mull all the huge viics 
oO 
« For huſbands, when we little mouths hawe two ?*? 
« Hold, not fo tai,” ciics he; © pray pardon 
« me: 
„% Maids with huge, gaping, wide morths, maſt 
„ have three.” 
Petty diſtorts her face with hidsous ſquall, 
Aud mouth of a foot wide b. ns to baw!, 
Oh! hot is 't fo? The cake is wird, Paul. 
is that the point ? I wiſh the three were ton! 
; © 1 warrant L 'd lud mouth, if they U find 2 . 


© Ons «+ — 


„ know 
From whence it is 1 come, or Where | go? 


* Where OQuecn Anne and her Court .- 
qu wy reud'.d. 
412 
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HOLD FAST BELOW. 


HERE was a lad, th' unluckieſt of his crew, 
Was ſtill contriving ſomething bad, but new. 
His comrades all obedience to him paid, 
In cxecuting what deſigus he laid: 
*T was they ſhould rob the orchard, he d retire, 
His foot was ſafe whilſt theirs was in the fire. 
He kept them in the dark to that degree, 
None ſhould preſume to be ſo wiſe as he ; 
But, being at the top of all affairs, 
The profit was his own, the miſchief theirs. 
There fell ſome words made him begin to doubt, 
The would ſo wiſe to find him out; 
He was not pleas'd with this, and ſo next day 
He cries to them, as going jult to play, 
„What a rare Jack-daw's neſt is there! look up, 
« You ſec tis | at the Reeple's top. 
« Ah,” ſays another, we can have no hope 
« Of ing thither to 't without a rope.” 
Says then the fleering ſpark, with courteous grin, 
By which he drew his infant cullies in; 
« Nothing more caſy ; did you never ſee 
„How, in a ſwarm, bees, hanging bee by bee, 
« Make a long ſort of rope below the tree. 
« Why mayn't we do the ſame, good Mr. John? 
For that contrivance pray let me alone. 
« Tom ſhall hold Will, you Will, and I U hold 
« you; | 
_ 421 then I warrant you the thing will do. 
« But, if there 's any does not care to try, 
« Let us have no Jack-daws, and what care 1!“ 
That touch'd the quick, and ſo they ſoon 
comphed, 
No argument like that was e' er denied, 
And therefore inſtantly the thing was tried. 
They hanging Gown on ſtrength above depend: 
Then to himſelf mutters their truſty friend, 
The dogs are almoſt uſcleſs grown to me, 
« 1 ne'cr ſhall have ſuch opportunity 
« To part with them; and ſo e' en let them go.” 
Then cries aloud, So ho! my lads! ſo ho 5 
« You 're gone, unlcſs ye all hold faſt below. 
% They ve ſerv'd my turn, ſo tis fit time to drop 
i * them; 
*The Devil, if he wants them, let him ſtop them.“ 


— ——— — — — —— 
THE BEGGAR WOMAN. 


GENTLEMAN in hunting rode aſtray, 
More out of choice, than that he loſt his 
way: 

He let his — the Hare purſue, 

For he himſelf had other game in view : 

A Beggar by her trade ; yet not ſo mean, 

But that ber cheeks were freſh, and linen clean. 

+ Miſtreſs,” quoth be, and what if we two 

« {ou d 
„ Retire a little way into the wood?“ 
She needed not much courtſhip to be kind, 
Ne amb!zs on belort, ſhe trots bchiud ; 


| 


_ 


| 


— 


— — 
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For little Bobby, to her ſhoulders bound, 

Hinders the gentle dame from ridding ground. 

He often aſk'd her to expoſe ; but he 

Still fear'd the coming of his company. 

Says the, © I know an unſrequented place, 

Io the left hand, where we our time may paſs, 

And the mean while your horſe may fiud 
« ſome 2 

Thither they come, and both the horſe ſecure ; 

Then thinks the Squire, 1 have the matter ſure. 

She 's aſk*d to fit : but then excuſe is made, 

Sitting, ſays ſhe, © 's not ufual in my trade: 

Should you be rude, and then ſhould throw 
« me 


down, 
« I might perhaps break more backs than my 
„ own.” 


He ſmiling cries, * Come, I Il the knot untie, 

And, if you mean the Child's, we Il lay it by.” 

Says ſhe, © That can't be done, for then twill - 
« 


cry. 
« d not have us, but chicfly for your ſake, 
« Diſcover'd by the hideous noiſe twould make. 
*« Uſe is another nature, and twould lack, 
More than the breaſt, its cuſtom to the back. 
« Then,” ſays the Gentleman, 1 ſhould be loth 
« To come ſo far and diſoblige you both: 
* — T JEENS Cl 
40 ” 
« Mighty well, Sir! Oh, Lord! if tied to you!“ 
With ſpeed incredible to work ſhe goes, 
And from her ſhoulder ſoon the burthen throws ; 
Then mounts the infant with a gentle toſs 
Upon her generous friend, and, like a croſs, 
The ſheet the with a dextrous motion winds, 
Till a firm knot the wandering fabrick binds. 
The Gentleman had ſcarce got time to know 
What ſhe was doing ; ſhe, about to go, 


Cries, © Sir, good dye; ben't angry that we part, | 


I truſt the child to you with all my heart: 
But, ere you get another, *t'en't amiſs 
« To try a year or two how you Il keep this.” 


STS ESLTETRSY., 


14 the Shire of Nottingham there lies 
A 5 tam'd, becauſe the men were 
wile : 
Of their own ſtrain they had a teacher ſought, 
Who all his life was better fed than taught. 
It was about a quarter of a year 
Since he had ſnor'd, and eat, and ſatten'd there; 
When he the houſe keepers, their wives, and all, 
Lid to a fort ot Pariſh-mecting call; 
Promiſing fomethigg, which, well underſtood, 
In iittie time would turn to all their good. 
When 9 thus harangucs: Ncighbours, 
« find, 
* That in your principles you 're well inclin'd ; 
But then you re all ſolicitous ſer Sunday; 
None ſeem to have a due regard for Monday, 


6 
| © Moſt pcople then their dinners have to ſeek, 
«c 


As if twere not the firſt day of the week; 
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„ But, when you have haſh'd meat and nothing 
© nee, 
« You only curſe the day that went before. 
« On Tueſday all folks dine by one conſent : 
« And Wedneſdays only faſt by Parliament, 
« But Faſting ſure by Nature ne er was meant. 
« The Market will for Thurſday find a diſh, 
« And Friday isa proper day for fiſh ; 
« After fiſh, Saturday requires ſome Meat; 
« On Sunday you re obliged by law to treat; 
« And the ſame law ordainsa Pudding then, 
« To children grateful, nor unfit for men. 
« Take _ Geeſe, Turkies, then, or ſomething 
« lipht, 
« Becauſe their legs, if broil'd, will ſerve at night, 
« And, fince I find that roaſt Beef makes you 
« fleep, 
2 8 and 5 
« Roaſt it on Monday, pity it ſhould be ſpoil'd; 
On Tucſday Mutton either roaſt or boil'd. 
« On Wedneſday ſhould be ſome variety, 
« A Loin or Breaſt of Veal, and Pi pye. 
« On Thurſday each man of his diſh make choice, 
© 'Tis fit on Market-days we all rejoice. 
« And then on Friday, as | ſaid before, 
« We ll have adiſh of Fiſh, and one diſh more. 
On Saturday ſtew'd Beef, with ſomething nice, 
« Provided quick, and toſs'd up in a trice, 
« Becauſe that in the afternoon, you know, 
« By cuſtom, we muſt to the Ale- houſe go; 
For elſe how ſhould our houſes e er be clean, 
« Except we gave ſome time to do it then ? 
« From whence, unlcſs we value not our lives, 
None part without remembring firſt dur Wives. 
« But theſe are ſtanding rules for every day, 
«© And very good ones, as I ſo may ſay: 
« After each meal, let's take a hearty cup; 
« And where we dine, tis fitting that we ſup. 
« Now for the application, and the uſe : 
*I found your care ſor Sunday an abuſe : 
All would be aſking, Pray, Sir, where d' you 
« dine ? 
* | have roaſt Beef, choice Veniſon, Turkey, 
« Chine : 
Every one s hawling me. Then ſay poor I, 
elt is a bitter buſineſs to deny; 
« But, who is t cares fur fourteen meals a day, 
As for my own part, I had rather ſtay, 
« And take them now and then,—and here and 
« there. 
According to my preſent bill of fare. 
* You know I 'm fingle : if you all agree 
« To treat by turns, each will be ſure of me.” 
The Vcftry all applauded with a hum, 
And the ſeven wiſeſt of them bad him come. 


THE MONARCH. 
DR 


mington, 
There is a general trembling in a town: 


| 


L 
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Not only he ſor whom the perſon rides 

Suffers, but they ſweep other doors beſides.z 

And by that hicroglyphic does appear 

That the good woman is the maſter there. 

At Jenny's door the barbarous Heathens ſwept, 

And his poor wife ſcolded until ſhe wept ; 

The mob ſwept on, whilſt ſhe ſent forth in vain 

Her vocal thunder and her briny rain. 

Some few days aſter, two young ſparks came 
there 


And whilſt ſhe does her Coffee freſh 

One for diſcourſe of news the maſter 

T'other on this ungrateful ſubject falls. 

Pray, Mrs. Jenny, whence came this report, 

For I believe there 's no great reaſon for t, 

As if the folks t' other day ſwept your door, 

« And half a dozen of your neighbours more? 

* There 's nothing in 't,” ſays Jenny; © that is 
« done 

« Where the wife rules, but here I rule alone, 

And, gentlemen, you d much miſtaken be, 

« If any one ſhould not think that of me. 

Within theſe walls, my ſuppliant vaſſals know 

What due obedience to their prince they on, 

And kiſs the ſhadow of my papal toe. 

My word 's a law; when 1 my power advance, 

There's not a ter Monarch ev'n in France. 

Not the Mogul or Czar of Muſcovy, 

Not Preſter John, or Cham of Tartary, c 

Are in their houſes Monarch more than I. 

My Houſe my Caſtle is, and here I'm King, 

I'm Pope, I'm Emperor, NMonereh, every thing. 

What though my wiſe be partacr A my bed, 


The Monarch's Crown ſit mis head.“ 
His wife had plaguy cars. onguc, 

And, hearing all, thought hi: © ie roo long: 

Her conſcience ſaid, he ſhouic 1 1! 1 byes, 


And to her knowledge ſuch;: ! cries, 

D' ye heay—you—Sirrah—M me there 
« Come down 

And grind the Coffee :?: 4k your 
« Crown.” 


————ͤ — é 


JUST AS YOU 71. 
OR, 
THE INCUR:© 03, 


VIRTUOSO had a min:* i ite 

One that would oeve; niet nt ' 
But in a careleſs way to ail gr. ) 
He hed a Servant, much ct + 7 5th, 7 
Of perſonage unceuth, bu ::: 
* Humpus, ſays he, « order 5 ty: cd C 
„ Out ſich a man, with ſc}; - © ef 
% As in this paper now | give 30 oth; 
« Or I will lug your ea:s, or cr... , (+ 57, 
« Or rather you ſhall meet with wot © ne C 


« For I will break your back, anc { f thy, 
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Bring him to dinner. Humpus ſoon withdrew, 
Was ſaſe, as having ſuch a one in view 
At Covent Garden dial, whom he found 
Sitting with thoughtleſs air and look profound, 
Who, ſolitary gaping without care, 
Seem'd to ſay, Whois't? wilt go any where?“ 
Says Humpus, Sir, my Maſter hade me pray 
* Your company to dine with him to-day.” 
He ſuuffs, then follows; up the airs he goes, 
Never pulls off his hat, nor cleans his ſhoes, 
Bur, looking round him, ſaw a havdſome room, 
And did not much repent that he was come; 
Cloſe to the fire he draws an cDow-cLair, 
And, lolling caſy, doth for ſi.cp prepare. 
In comes the family, but he firs Till, 
Thinks, « Let them take the other chairs that 
« will!” 
The Maſter thus accoſts hirn, Sir, you re wet, 
„ Pray have a cuſhion underneath your icct.” 
Thinks he, If 1 do ſpoil it, necd ! care? 
*I fee he has eleven more to ſpare,” 
Dinner s brought up; the Wife is bid retreat, 
And at the upper end muſt be his zcat. 
« This is not very uſual,” thinks the Clown : 
% But is not all the family his own ? 
* And why ſhould I, for contradiction's ſake, 
« Loſe a good dinner, which he bids me take? 
« If from his table ſhe diſcarded be, 
« What need 1 care! there is the more ſor me.“ 
After a while, the Daughter's bid to ſtand, 
And bring him whatſoever he Il command. | 
Thinks he, The better from the fairer hand!“ 
Young Maſter next muſt riſe, to fill him wine, 
And ftarve bhimſelf, to fee the booby dine: 
He does. The Father aſks, * What have you 
« there ? 
« How dare you give à ſtranger Vinegar ?” 


_— 


„ Sir, Twas Champagne 1 gave him.” —* Sir, 


« indeed 
Take him and ſcourge him till the raſcal bleed; 
Dont ſpare him for his tears or age: I'll try 
© If Cat-of-nine-tails can excuſe a lye.”” 
Thinks the Clown, That twas wine, I do 
„believe; 
& But ſuch young rogues are apteſt to deceive : 
« He 's none of minc, but his own ficſh and 
« blood, 
And how know I but 't may be for his good?“ 
When the deſſcrt came on, and jellics brought, 
Then was the diſmal ſcene of finding fault : 
They were ſuch hideous, filthy, poiſonous ſtuff, 
Could not be rail'd at, nor reveng'd eneugh. 
Humpus was aſk'd who made them. Trembiing he 
Said, Sir, it was my Lady gave them me.“ — 
No more ſuch Poiſon ſhall ſhe ever give, 
* I' burn the witch; *t'ent fitting ſhe ſhould 
live: 
Set faygoi in the court, I'll make her fry; 
* And pray, cod Sir, may't plcaſe you to be by?“ 
Then, Smiling, ſays the Clown, “ Upon my 
« life, 
* A pretty fancy this, to lern one's Wile ! 
And, Gnce I $3! 'tis really your deſign, 
Pra l me all ſtep home, and ſetch you ine. 


| 


| 


Then ſet ſome careful Damſel to look to 't, 


POEM S. 


OF DREAMS. 


For a Dream cometh through the multitude of | 


*« Buſineſs.” EccLirs. v. 4. 


* Somnia, quz ludnnt mente volitantibus umbris, 
Non delubra deum nec ab æthere numina mit- 
«© turit, 


Sed ſibi quiſque faci:,”” &c. 

— flitting Dreams, that play before the 
wind, 

Are not by Beaven for Propheſies deſigu'd; 

Nor by zikercal Beings ſcut us down, 

But cach man is crcator of his cn: 

For, hen their Wer limis are ſunk in eaſe, 

The ſouls eſſay to wander where they pleaſe; 

The fcatter'd images have fpace to play, 

And Night repeats the labours of the Day, 


Prrao ius. 


— ——— ü—¼ 


THE ART CF MAKING PUDDINGS, 


I. HasTy Popo d. 


SING of roop, by Britiſh Nurſe deſign'd, 
To make the Stripling brave, and Maiden kind. 
Delay not, Muſe, in numbers to rehearſe 
The pleaſures of our life, and finews of our verſc. 
Let Pupvinc's diſh, moſt wholeſome, be thy 
theme, : 5 
And dip thy ſwelling plumes in fragrant Cream. 
Sing then that Diſh ſo fitting to improve 
A tender modeſty and trembling love ; 
Swimming in Butter of a golden hue, 
Garniſh'd with drops of Roſe's ſpicy dew. 
Sometimes the ſrugal Matron ſeems in haſte, 
Nor cares to beat her Pudding into Paſte : 
Yet Milk in proper Skillet ſhe will place, 
And gently ſpice it with a blade of Mace 


10 


1 
And ſtill to ſtir away the Biſhop's-ſoot ; 4 
For, if burnt Milk ſhould to the bottom ſtick, 
Like over-heated zeal, twould make folks ſick. 
Into the Milk her Fiour ſhe gentiy throws, 

As Valets row would powder tender Beaux: 
The liquid forms in vacTY MAss unitc 

Forms equally delicious, as they 're white. 

In ſhinivg diſh the nasTY Mass is thrown, 
And ſecms to want no graces but its own, 

Yet ſtill the Houſewiſe brings in freſk Jupplies, 25 
To grati{y the taite, and picaſe the ces. 

She on the ſur ſace lunijs of Butter Jays, 

Which, making with tie hiont, its hooray diſplays; 
From hence it caui.s, wondrous to he hold, 
A 5Siiver foil beleck'd wich u 2a:ns of Gold! 
OR 
II. A IIxrest- Ho e QraxinG-PropiINs. 


donzu'd Fork he 


20 


39 


* X ” 2 » y 4 . 
AS Neutune, wit. en the three 
tanes, 


With mengtn divius the glb terrelſl. ial Drakes, 
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The higheſt Hills, Nature's ſtupendous Piles, 
Break with the force, and quiver into Iſles; 
Yet on the ruins grow the lofty Pines, 35 
And Snow unmelted in the vallics ſhines : 

Thus when the Dame her Hrocg-Hoc- Pop- 

bid breaks, 

Her Fork indents irreparable ſtreaks. 
The trembling lump, with Butter all around, 
Scems to perceive its ſall, and then be drown'd 140 
And yet the tops appear, whilſt Almonds thick 
With bright Loaſ- ſugar on the ſutſace ſtick. 


III. PurpinGs of various Colours in a Diſe. 


YOU, Painter-like, now varit gate the ſhade, 
And thus from Pueppixcs there's a Landſcape 


made. 
And Wiſe and London *, when they would diſpoſe 
Their Ever-greens into well-order'd rows, 46 


To mix their colours, that each different plant 
Gives light and ſhadow as the others want. 


IV. Mating of @ coop PubpiNG gets a GooD 
HusBanD. 


YE Virgins, as thcſe lines you kindly take, 
So may you ſtill ſuch glorious Pudding make, 50 
That crouds of Youth may ever be at firife, 
To gain the ſweet compoſer for his wife ! 


V. Sack and Sucar to QUuarxinG-PUDDING, 
« Oh, Delicious! 


BUT where muſt our Conſeſſion firſt begin, 
If Sack and Sugar once be thought a Sin ? 


VI. BzoiiteDd PUDDING. 


HID in the dark, we mortals ſeldom know 55 
From whence the ſource of happineſs may flow: 
Whe to Broil'd Pudding would their thoughts 

have bent 
From bright PzwTzR1A's love · ſick diſcontent ? 
Yet ſo it was, PrewTcra ſelt Love's heat 
Ir rcer flames than thoſe which roaſt her meat. 
No Puddings loſt, but may with freſh delight 61 
Be either fri:d next day, or broil'd at night. 


VII. MuTToN Poris. 


BUT Mutton, thou moſt nouriſhing of meat, 
Whoſe ſingle joint F may conſtitute a treat; 

"hen made a Pudding, you excel the reſt 65 
As much as That of other Food is beſt! 


VIII. Oararat PupDING. 


OF Oats decorticated take two pound, 
And of new milk enough the ſame to drown; 
Of raiſins of the Sun, ſton'd, ounces eight; 69 
Of currants, cleanly pick'd, an equal weight; 
Of ſuet, finely lic'd, an ounce at leaſt ; 
And ſix eggs, newly taken from the neſt ; 


The two royal gardeners, KINO. 
t A Loin. Firs. 
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Seaſon this mixture well wita ſalt and ſpice; 
"Twill make a Pudding far exceeding rice; 

And you may ſaſely feed on it ke farmers, 

For the receipt is learned Dr. tiarmer's, 


IX. A Sack-Posstr. 


FROM ſar Barbadocs, on the Weſtern Main, 
Fetch ſugar, half a pound; ſctch ſack, from Spain, 
A pint ; then fetch, from ludia's fertile coaſt, 
Nutmeg, the glory of the Britiſh toaſt. 


3.9 — 


UPON A GIANT's ANGLING. 


I5 angle-rod made of a ſturdy oak, 
His line a cable, which iu ſtorms ne'er broke, 
His hook he baited with 2 dragon's tail, 
And ſate upon a Rock and bobb'd for whale. 


— — — — 


ADVICE TO HORACE, 


TO TAKE HIS LEAVE OF TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE, 


122 ycu now have long enough 
At Cambrilge play'd the fool: 
Take back your criticizing ſtuſf 
To Epicurus' School. 
But, in excuſe of this, you Il ſay, . 
You *re ſo unwieldy grown, 
That, if amongſt that herd you lay, 
You ſcarcely ſhould be known. 


How many butter'd cruſts you ve toſt 
Into your weem fo big, 

That you re more like (at College coſt) 
A 7orfoiſe than a pig. 

Put you from head to ſont arc Lrawn, 
And ſo from ſide to fide : 

You meaſure (were a circle drawn) 
No longer than you 're wide. 


Then bleſs me, Sir, how many craggs 
You ve drunk of potent ale! 

No wonder if the belly ſwaggs, 

That 's rival to a web2le, 

E' en let the Fellows take the reſt, 

| Thry *'ve had a jolly taſter : 

But no great likclihood to feaſt, 
*T'wixt Horace aud the Maſter ! 


INDIAN ODE, 


DARCO, 
ZESAR, poſlcis'd of Egypt's Queen, 
And Conqueror of her charms, 
Would envy, had he Darco ſeen 
When lock'd in Zabra's arn:s. 


O'crſpread with clouds, ſuch joys we ll prove 
As day ſhall ne er reveal. 


DARCO. 

Though born to rule Gerce Libya's ſands, 
That with gold's luſtre ſhine, 

With eaſe I quit thoſe high commands 
Whilſt Zabra thus is mine. 


ZABRA. 
Should I to that bleſt world repair, 
Where Whites no portion have ; 
I *d ſoon, if Darco were not there, 
Fly back, and be a Slave. 


E PIG R A M. 


HO could believe that a fine needle's ſmart 
Should from a finger pierce a virgin's heart; 
That, from an orifice ſo very ſmall 

The ſpirits and the vital blood ſhould fall? 


Strephon and Phaon, 1 Il be judg'd by you, 
If mere than thiskes net bean found too true. 


From ſmaller darts, much greater wounds ariſe, 
When ſhot by Cynthia's or by Laura's eyes. 


EPIGR AM. 


8 „ ee 1000 ne ork a ſmiling 
And for her pretty Mouth admir'd her face . 

Kate had lik d Sam, for Noſe of Roman ſize, 

Not minding his complexion or his eyes. 

They met—ſays Sam, Alas, wo ſay the truth, 

I find myſelf deceiv'd by that ſmall Mouth! 


K IN GS POEM SGS. 


Alas, eries Kate, could any one ſuppoſe 
I could be ſo decciv'd by ſuch a Noſe 
But I henceforth ſholl hold this maxim juſt, 


To have experience firſt, and then to truſt ! 


TO MR. CARTER, 


STEWARD TO THE LORD CARTERET, 


A CCEPT of health: from one who, writing 


Wiſhes you in the ſame that now he is, 

Though to your perſon he may be unknown, 

His wiſhes are as hearty as your own. 

For Carter's drink, when in his Maſter's hand, 
Has pleaſure and good-nature at command. 
What — 4 his Lordſhip's lands are in your 


a r juſt. 

As to that matter, no one can find fault, 

If you ſupply him ſtill with well-dried Malt. 
Still be a ſervant conſtant to afford 


1 Lord; 


* 
And have your reputation your 
The main perſection of your life purſue, 
ln March, October, every month, till brew, 
And get the character of « Who but You?” 


; 


NN E R ©, 
A 5 Uh SAS oy 
E know how ruin once did reign, 


When Rome was fir d, and Senate lain ; 

The Prince, with Brother's gore imbrued; 
His tender Mother's life purſued ; 
How he the carcaſe, as it lay, 
Did without tear or bluſh ſurvey, 
And cenſure each majeſtic grace 
That ſtill adorn'd that breathleſs face: 
Yet he with ſword could domineer 
Where dawning light does firſt appear 
From rays of Phœbus; and command 
Through his whole courſe, ev'n to that ſtrand 
Where he, abhorring ſuch a ſight, 
Sinks in the watery gloom of night : 
Yet he could death and terror threw, 
Where Thule ftarves in Northern ſnow ; 
Where Southern heats do fiercely paſs 
O'er burning ſands that melt to glaſs. 

Fond hopes! Could height of Power aſſuage 
The mad exceſs of Nero's rage? 
Hard is the fate, when ſubjects find 
18 Sword unjuſt to Poiſon join'd ! 


K 1nNnG's POEM 9. 


AD AMICUM. 
Pub ab Angliacis, Carolina Tyntus* in 


oras, 

Palladias artes ſecum, cytharamque ſonantem 
Atculit; aſt illi comites Parnaſlido una 
Adveniunt, autorque viz conſultus Apollo : 
Ille idem ſparſos longe lateque colonos 
Legibus in cœtus æquis, atque oppida cagit; 
Hinc hominum molliri animos, hinc met cibus 
Creſcere divitias et ſurgere teQa deorum. 
Talibus auſpicĩis doctæ conduntur Athenæ, 
Sic byrſa ingentem Didonis crevit in urbem 
Carthago regum domitrix ; fic aurea Roma 
Orbe triumphato nitidum caput intulit aſtris. 


* 


ATTEMPTED IN ENGLISH. 
TYNTE was the man who firſt, from Britiſh 


| ſhore, 

Palladian arts to Carolina bore ; 

His tuneful harp attending Muſes , 

And Phebus' {kill inſpir d the lays he ſung. 

Strong towers and palaces their riſe began, 

And liſtening ſtones to ſacred fabricks ran. 

Juſt las were taught, and curious arts of a 

And trade 's briſk current flow'd with wealth's 
increaſe. 

On ſuch foundations learned Athens roſe ; 

So Dido's thong did Carthage firſt incloſe : 

So Rome was taught old Empires to ſubdue, 

As Tynte creates and governs, now, the new. 


ULYSSES AND TIRESIAS. 


ULYSSES. 
ELL me, old Prophet, tell me how, 
Eſtate when funk, and pocket low, 
What ſubtle arts, what ſecret ways, 
May the deſponding fortune raiſe ? 
You laugh : thus Miſery is ſcorn'd ! 
TIRESIAE, 
Sure tis enough, you are return'd 
Rome by your Wit, and view again 
Your Farm of Ithac, and Wife Pen. 


ULYSSES, x 

Sage friend, whoſe word 's a law to me, 
My waut and nakedycls you fee : 
The parks, who made my wiſe ſuch offers, 
Have left me nothing in my coffers; 
They ve kill'd my oxen, ſheep, and geeſe, 
Eat up my bacen and my cheeſc, 
Lineage and virtue, at this puſh, 
Without the geit, 's not worth a ruſh. 


— — 


* Major Tynte, Governcr of Carolina. 
Vor. III. 


ä 


ö 


— 
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TIRESIAS. 
Why, not to mince the matter more, 
You are averſe to being poor ; 
Therefore find out ſome rich old cuff, 
That never thinks he has enough 


Have you a Swan, a Turkey-pye, 


With Woodcncks, thither let them fly, 
The Firſt-fruits of your early Spring, 
Not to the Gods, but to Him bring. 
Though he « foundling Baftard be, 
Convict of frequent perjury ; 

His hands with brothcr's blood imbrued, 


| By juſtice for that crime purſued; 


Never the wall, when aſk d, refuſe, 
Nor loſe your friend to ſave your ſhocs. 


ULYSSEL, 
'Twixt Damas and the kennel go! 
Which is the filthieſt of the two ? 
Before Troy-town it was not ſo. 


There with the beſt I us d to ſtrive. 
TIRESIAS. 


Why, by that means you Il never thrive. 


ULYSSES. 
It will be very hard, that 's true : 
Yet I my generous mind ſubdue. 


TRANSLATION FROM TASSO, 


CANTO t. sr. 3. 


O when bold Marinets, whom hopes of ore 
Have urg'd to ſeck ſome unfrequented ſhore : 
The ſca grown high, and pole unknown, do find 
How falſe is every wave, and treacherous every 
wind ! 

If wiſh'd-for land ſome happier fight deſcries, 
Diſtant, huzzas, ſaluting clamours, riſe : 
Each ſtrives to ſhew his mate th* approaching bay, 


Forgets paſt danger, and the tedious way. 


FROM HESIO D. 
HEN Saturn reign'd in Heaven, his ſubjecte 


\ 


here 
Array'd with godly virtues did appear ; 
Care, Pain, Old Age, and Grief, were baniſh'd far, 


With all the dread of Laws and doubtful War : 
But chearful Friendſhip, mix'd with Innocence, 
Feaſted their underſtanding and their ſenſe t 
Nature abounded with unenvied ſtore, 

Till their diſcreteſt wits could aſk no more; 

And when by fate, they came to breathe their 


Diſſolv'd in ſleep their flitting vitals paſs'd. 

Then to much happier manſions they remov'd, 

There prais'd their God, and were by him bclov'd. 
4K 
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TH AME AND ISIS. 


Iſis fl'des : 

His ſtrength, ber ſuſtneſs, in one bed combine, 
And both with bands incxtricable join. 

Now no cœrulcaa Nymph, or Sea God, knows, 
Where lfis, or where Thame, diſtin&ly ws ; 
But with a laſting charm they blend their ſlream, 
Producing one imperial River — Tua uz. 


/ 


4, | 
TJ weke Jprating 


theſe out of a Dream in 


ATURE a thouſard ways complains, 

A thouſand words expreſs her pains : 
But for her Laughter has but three, 
And very fmall ones, Ha, ua, nr! 


THE STUMBLING BLOCK. 


FROM CLAUDGAN's RUFINUS “. 


WENTY commdrums have of late 
Been buzzing in my addle pate. 
If earthly things are rul'd by Heaven, 
Or matters go at fix and ſcven, 
The coach without a coachman driven? 
A pilot at the helm to guide, 
Or the ſhip left to wind and tide ? 
A great Firſt Cauſe to be ador'd. 
Or whether alls a lottery-board ? 
Fer when, in viewing Nature's face, 
I ſpy fo regular a grace! 
So juſt a ſymmetry of ſeatures, 
From ſtem to tern, in all her creatures! 
When on the boiſt'rous ſca 1 thiak, 
How tis confin'd like any fink ! 
How ſummer, winter, ſpring and fall, 
Dance round in ſo exact a hawl ! 
How, like a chequer, day and night, 
One s mark'd with black, and one with White! 
Quoth I, I ken it well from hence, 
There's a prefidivg influence 
Which won't permit the rambling ſtars 
Jo fall together by the cars: 
Which orders ſtill the proper ſeaſon 
For hay and oats, and beans aud prefer * 
Which trims the ſun with its own beams; 
Whilſt the moon ticks for her's, it ſecs, 
And, us aſham'd of the diſgrace, 
Unmalſks but ſeldom all her face : 
Which bounds the occan within banks, 
o hinder all its mad-cap prauks : 


— —„— 


ge a ſerious tranſlation, above, p. 598. 


| That jovial atoms once did dance, 
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Which does the globe to an axle fit, 

Like whecl to nave, or joint to ſpit! 
But then again! How can it be 

Whilſt ſuch vaſt tracks of carch we ſce 

O'er-run by barbarous tyranny ! 

Vile fycophants in clover bleſs'd ; 

Whit patriots with Duke Humphry 

Brow-bcaten, bullicd, and oppreſs'd ! 

Pimps rais'd to honour, riches, rule; 

Whilſt be, who ſecms to be a tool, 

is the prieſt's knave, the placeman's fool! 
This whimſical phænomenon, 

Conſounding all my pro and con, 

Bamboouzlcs the account again, 

And draws me nolens wolens in, 

Like a preſe'd ſoldier, to eſpouſe 

The ſceptic's hypothetic cauſe : 

Who Kent will to a codling lay us, 

That croſs-or-pile reſin d the chaos; 


feaſt, 


$ 


And form'd this merry orb by chance, 
No art or ſkill were taken up, 
But all fell out as round as hoop ' 
A vacuum s another maxim; 
Where, he brags, experience backs him: 
Denying that all ſpace 1» fall, 
From iuſide of a Tory's full. 
As to a Deity; his tenet 
Swezrs by It, there is nothing in it ; 
Elſe tis too buſy or tov idle, 
With our poor bagatelles to meddle. 
Anna 's a curb to lawlefs Louis, 
Which as illuſtrious as true is; 
Her victorics o'er deſpotic- right, 
That paſhve — — bite. 
Have brought this myſtery to light: 
Have fairly made the riddle cut, 
And anſwer'd all the ſqueamiſh doubt; 
Have clcar'd the regency on-high, 
From every preſumptuous Why. 
No more I boggle as before, 
Put with full contidence adore; 
Plain, a» noſe on face, expounding 
All this intricate dumb-founding ; 
Which to the mean'ſt conception is, 
&s ſolloweth hereunder, viz. 


«'I yrants mount but like a meteor, 


Lo make their headlong fall the greater.“ 
THE GARDEN PLOT. 1709. 


V HEN Naboth's vineyard look'd fo fine, 

The king cried out, © Would this were 
mine!“ 

And yet no reaſon could prevail, 

To bring the owners to a ſale ; 

Jerabel jaw, with haughty pride, 

How Ahab griev'd to be denied: 

And thus accoſted him with ſcorn, 


„ Shall Naboth make a monarch mourn ? 
« Aking, and weep ! The ground 's your own: 
1 veſt the garden in the crown,” 


K 1NG's POEM S. 


With that ſhe hatch'd a plot, and made 
poor Naboth anſwer with his head. 

And when his harml:fs blood was ſpilt, 
The ground hecame the forfeit of his guilt. 
Poor Hall, renown'd for comely hair, 

Whoſe hands perhaps were not fo iair, { 
Yet had a J*zibel 2s near. 

Hall, of ſmall 5-ripture-converſation, 
Yet h-we'er Hungerfurd's quotation, 

By ſome ſtrange accident had got 

The tory of this Garden Plot; 

Wiſely ſoreſaw he might have reaſun 
To dread a modern bill of treafſ.mn, 

If abel ſhouid pleaſe to want 

His ſmall addition to her grant; 
Therefore refoiv'd ia bumble fort 

To begin fir, and make his court; 
And. ſceing nothing elſe would do, 
Gave a third part, tv ſave the oth-r two. 


— 


— 
— Fu 


EPISTLE TO MR. GODDARD#*; 


WRITTEN BY DR. KING, 


IN THE CUARACTER OF © THE rEvienw." 


Windſur Canon, his well-choſen Friend, 
The juſt Review docs kindeſt greeting ſend, 
I've found the man by nature's gilt deſign'd 


To pleaſe my ear and captivate my mind, 


— 


Taken from an admirable banter of our au- 
thor's, intituled, Two Friendly Letters from 
« honeſt Tom Boggy, to the Rev. Mr. Goddard, 
« Canon of Windſor,” very proper to be tacked t 
the Canon's Sermon; firſt printed in 8v9o. 1710. 
This Sermon (full of high treaſon againſt High- 
church, Hereditary Right, and Sachevereli) was 
intituled, « The Guilt, Miſchief, and Aggreva- 
tion of Cenſure; ſet forth in a Sermon preachcd 
* in St. George s Chapel within her Majeſty's 
« Caſtle of Windſor, on Sunday the 25th of June, 
« 1710. By Thomas Goddard, A. M. Canon of 
* Windfor. London, printed for B. Lintot, 
« 1710.” — Mr. Goddard was inftalled Canon 
May 26, 1767, and was alſo Rector of St. Bennet 
Finch, London. He publifked a goth of January 
— in 4to. 1703; and“ The Mercy of God 
* to this Church and Kingdom, exemplified in 
the ſeveral Inſtances of it, from the Beginning 
«* of the Reformation down to the preſent Time. 
A Sermon preached in St. George's Chapel at 
„ Windſor, on Tueſday the 75th of November, 
the Day of Thankſgiving, 1710, 8vo. They 
were all reprinted in 1715, with three others, 
under the title of ©& Six Sermons on ſeveral Oc- 
« caſions, 8yo, N. 


— 
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By ſyr the eager paſhons move, 

And ſtrike bs ſoul with wonder and and hh love! 

Happy that place, where much leſs care is had 

To ſave the virtuous, than the bad ; 

Where Paſtors muſt their ſtubborn Flock obey, 

Or that be thought a ſcandal which they ſay: 

For, ſhould a fin, by ſome grand ſoul belov'd, 

Chance with an aukward 2cal ts be reprov'd, 

And tender conſcience meet the fatal curſc, 

Of hardening by reproof, and growing worſe : 

When things to ſuch extremities are brought, 

"Tis not the Sinner's, hut the Teacher's, fault. 

With Great Mcn's wickedneſs, then, reſt content, 

And give them their own l-iſure to repent; 

Wilt their own head-ſtrong will alone muſt 

curb them, 

And nothing vex, or venture to diſturb them, 
Lcſt they ſhould loſe their favour in the court, 

— no one but themſelves be ſorry for t. 

Were | in panegyrick vers'd like you, 

I '4 bring whole offcrings to your merit due. 

Yuwuu 've gain'd the conqueſt; and I freely own, 

Difſcnters may by Churchmen be ont done. 

Though once we ſeem'd to be at ſuch a diſtance, 

Yet both concenter in Divine teſiſtance: 

Both trach what Kings muſt do when ſubjects 

fight, 

And both diſclaim Hereditary Right. 

By Jove's command, two Eagles took their flight, 

One from the Faſt, the ſource of infant light, c 

The other from the Welt, that bed of night. 

The birds of thunder both at Delphi mect, 

The centre of the world, and Wiſdom's ſcat. 

So, by a Power not decent here to name, 

To one fixt point our various notions came, 

Your thoughts from Oxford and from Windſor 


flew, 

Whilſt Shop and Meeting-houſe brought forth 
Review *. 

Your brains fierce Eloquence and Logick tried, 

My humbler ftrain choice Socks and Stockings 
cried; 


Yet in our common principles we meet, 
You finking from the Head, I dag from the 
Feet. 
Pardon a haſty Muſe, ambitious grown, 
T' extol a merit far beyond his own. 
For, though a moderate Painter can't command 


The firoke of Titian's or of Raphael's hand: 


Yet their tranſcendent works his fancy raiſe; 
Aud there's ſome ſkill in knowing wheat to praiſe. 


* A well-known political paper by De Foe; in 
which Mr. Guddard's Sermon was immoderately 
commended. See a long account of this writer, 
and of Ridpath and Tutchin his aſſociates, in the 
« Supplement to Swift,* N. 
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DR THOMAS SPR AI. 


BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


T O 


THE REVEREND DR. WILEINS, 


WARDEN OF WADHAM COLLEGE IN OXFORD. 


SIR, 


CO! EEING you are to think fit that theſe papers ſhould come into the 
publick, which were at firſt deſigned to live only in a deſk, or ſome private 
friend's hands; I humbly take the boldneſs to commit them to the ſccurity which 
name and ection will give them with the moſt knowing part of the world. 
There are two | ren eſpecially in which they ſtand in need of your defence : one is, 
that they fall ſo infinitely below the full and lofty genius of that excellent poet, who 
made this way of writing free of our nation: the other, that they are ſo little pro- 
portioned and equal to the renown of that prince on whom they were written. Such 
actions and lives deſerving rather to be the ſubjects of the nobleſt pens and divine 
ncies, than of ſuch ſmall beginners and weak eſſayers in poetry as myſelf. Againſt 
theſe dangerous prejudices, there remains no other ſhicld, than the univerſal eſteem and 
authority which your judgment and approbation carries with it. The right you have 
to them, Sir, 1s not ouly on the accouut of the relation you had to this great perſon, 
nor of the general favour which all arts receive from you ; but more particularly by 
reaſon of that obligation and zeal with which 1 am bound to dedicate myſeif to your 
ſervice : for having been a long time the object of your care aud indulgence towards 
the advantage of my ſtudies and fortune, having been moulded as it were by your own 
hands, and formed under your government, not to entitle you to any thing which my 
meanneſs produces, would not only be iajuſtice, but facrilege : ſo that if there be any 
thing here tolerably ſaid, which deſerves pardon, ic is yours, Sir, as well as he, who is, 


Your moſt devoted, 
and obliged ſervant, 
THO. SPRAT. 


SPRAT*S POEM Ss. 


TO THE 


HAPPY MEMORY OF THE LATE 


* PROTECTOR. Ae und 7: ee 


I. 


S true, great name, thou art ſecure 
From the forgetſulneſs and rage 
Of death, or envy, or devouring age; 
Thou canſt the force and teeth of time endure : 
Thy fame, like men, the elder it doth grow, 
Will of itſelf turn whiter too, 
Without what needleſs art can do; 
Will live beyond thy breath, beyond thy hearſe, 
Though it were never heard or ſung in verſe, 
Without our help thy memory is ſafe ; 
They only want an epitaph, 
That do remain alone 
Alive in an inſcription 
Remember d only on the braſs, or marble- ſtone. 
"Tis all in vain what we can do: 
All our roſes and umes 
Will but officious folly ſhow, 
And pious nothings to ſuch mighty tombs. 
All our incenſe, gums and balm, 
Are but unneceſſary duties here : 
The poets may their ſpices 
Their coſtly numbers, and their tuneful feet : 


That need not be embalm'd, which of itſelſ is 


iweet. 
II. 

We know to praiſe thee is a dangerous prof 
Of our obedience and our love : 

For when the ſun and fire meet, 
The one 's extinguiſh'd quire : 

And yet the other never is more bright. 
80 they that write of rhee, and join 
Their feeble names with thine ; 

Their weakcr ſparks with thy illuſtrious light, 
Will loſe themſelves in that ambitious thought ; 
And yet no fame to thee from hence be brought. 
We kyow, bleſs d ſpirit, thy mighty name 
Wants no addition of another's beam ; 

It 's for our pens too high, and full of theme: 

The Muſes art made great by thee, not thou by 

them 


* 

Thy fame's eternal lamp will live, 

And in thy ſacred urn ſurvive, 
Without the food of oil, which we can give. 
*Tis true; but yet our duty calls our ſongs; 

Duty commands our tongves : 

Though thou want not our praiſes, we 

Are not excus'd for what we owe to thee ; 
For ſo men from religion are not freed, 

But from the altars clouds muſt riſe, 

Though heaven itſelf doth nothing need, 
And — the gods don't want an earthly ſacri- 


III. 
Great liſe oſ wonders, whoſe each year 
Full of new miracles did appear 


| 


2 that nought elſe could be 


Scarce any common ſky did come between: 
What ſhall 1 ſay, or where begin? 

Thou may*'ſ in double ſhapes be ſhown 

Or in thy arms, or in thy gown ; 

Like Jove, ſometimes with warlike thunder, and 

Sometimes with peaceful ſceptre in his hand; 

| Or in the field, or on the throne. 

In what thy head, or what thy arm hath done, 
All that thou didſt was ſo refin'd, 
So full of ſubſtance, and ſo ſtrongly join'd, 


6o pure, ſo weighty gold, 
That the leaft _ of it, 


If fully, ſpread and beat, 
en mighty volumes hold. 
| IV. 


Bukrs Oy acane wes andilicg. and whilſt yet 
Thou only to thyſelf wert 
Whilſt yet the happy bud 
Was not quite ſeen or underſtood, 
It then ſure ſigns of future greatneſs ſhew'd : 
Then thy domeſtic worth 
Did tell the world what it would be, 
When it ſhould fit occaſion ſeas 
When a full ſpring ſhould call it forth : 
„„ 
Have the ſame colours, the ſame red and white, 
As in the open day and light; 
The ſun doth only ſhew 


| That they are bright, not make them ſo. 


So whilſt but private walls did know 

What we to ſuch a mighty mind ſhould owe, 
Then the ſame virtues did appear, 

Though in a leſs and more contraRed ſphere, 

As ſull, though not as large 4+ fince they were : 


And lik. great rivers fountains, though 


* At firſt ſo deep thou didſt not go: 


Though then thine was not ſo enlarg'd a flood; 
Yet when 'twas little, twas as clear, as good. 
V. 

* Tis true thou was not born unto a crown, 
Thy ſceptre 's not thy father's, but thy own : 
Thy purple was not made at once in haſte, 

after many other coluurs paſt, 

, It took the deepeſt princely dye at laſt. 

Thou didft begin with leſſer cares, 

And private thoughts took up thy private years : 

{ Thoſe hands which were ordain'd by fates 
To change rhe world and alter Rates, 
Practi d ar firſt that vaſt deſign 

On meaner things with equal mien. 

That ſau] which ſhould ſs many ſceptres ſway, 

To whom ſo many kingdoms ſhould obey, 

Learn'd firſt to rule in a domeſtic way : 

So government itſelſ began 


From family, and ſingle man, 


G21 
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But thinly ſcatter d here and there; 
At beſt, but all one fingle ſtar ; 
But thine the m " 
ingviſh'd day; 
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Was by the ſmall relation firſt Yet did not happen that they might deſtroy, | 
Of hnſband and of father nure'd, Or the better parts annoy : | 
And from thoſe leſs beginnings paſt, But all the filth and mud to ſcour, 
To ſpread itfclf o'er all the world at laſt. And leave behind another ſlime, | 
vi. To give a birth to a more happy power. 
But when thy country (then almeſt enthrall'd) IX. | 
Thy virtue and thy courage call'd; in fields nnconquer'd, and ſo well 
When England did thy arms entrcat, Thou didſt in battles and in arms excel +: | 
And 't had been fin in thee not to be great: | That ſteely arms themſelves might be 
When every ſtream and every flood, Worn aut in war as ſoon as thee; 
Was a true vein of earth, and run with blood ; ducceſ. ſo cloſe upon the troops did wait, 
When unus'd arme, and unknown war, As if thou firſt hadſt conquer'd fate ; 
Fill'd every place, and every ear; As if uncertain victury 
When the great ſtorms and diſmal night Had been firſt o'ercome by thee ; 
Did all the land affright; As if her wings were clipt, and could not flee, 
*T'was time for thee to brirg forth all our light. Whilſt thou didſt only ſerve, 
Thov left'ſt thy more delightful peace, Before thou hadſt what firſt thou didſt deſerve, 
Thy private life and better caſe ; Others by thee did great things do, 
Then down thy ſteel and armour took, Triumph'dit thyſelf, and mad'ft them triumph too: 
Wiſhivg that it till hung upon the hook: Though they above thee did appear, 
When death had got a large commiſſion out, As yet in a more large and higher ſphere : 
Throwing the arrows and her ſting about; Thou, the great Sun, gav'lt light to every ſtar : 
Then thou (as once the healing ſerpent roſe) Thyſelf an army wert alone, 
Waſt liſted up, not for thyſelf but us. And mighty troops contain'd in one. 
vn. Thy only ſword did guard the land, 
Thy country wounded was, and ſick, before Like that which, flaming in the angel's hand, 
Thy wars and arms did her reſtore : From men God's garden did defend; 
Thou knew'ſt where the diſcaſe did lie, But yet thy ſword did more than his, 
And like the cure of ſympathy, Not only guarded, but did make this Iand a para- 
The ftrong and certain remedy diſe. 
Unto the weapon didit apply ; X. 
Thou didſt not draw the ſword, and ſo Thou fonght'ſt nor to be high or great, 
Away the ſcabbard throw, Nor for a ſceptre or a crown, | 
As if thy country ſhou'd Or ermin, purple, or the throne ; 
Be the inheritance of Mars and blood : But as the 1338 heat, 
But that, when the great work was ſpun, Thy fire was kindled from above alone: 
War in itſelf ſhould be undone : Religion putting on thy ſhield 
That peace might land again upon the ſhore, Brought thee victorious to the ficld, 
Richer and better than before : Thy arms, like thoſe which ancient heroes wore, 
| The huſbardmen no ſteel ſnall know, Were given by the God thou didſt adore: 
None but the uſeful iron of the plow ; | Andall the ſwords thy armies had, 
4 That bays might creep on every ſpear : Were on an heavenly anvil made; 
And theugh our ſky was overſpread Not iutcreſt, or any weak defire 
With a deſtructive red, Of rule or empire. did thy mind inſpire: 
Twas but till thou our ſun didſt in full light Thy valour like the boty fire, 
appear. Which did before the Perſian armies go, 
VIII. Liv'd in the camp, and yet was ſacred too: 
When Ajax dy'd, the purple blood, | Thy mighty ſword anticipates 
That from bis gaping wound had flow” d, What was deſerv'd by heaven and thofe bleſt ſeats, | 
Turn'd into letter, every leaf And makes the church triumphant here below. 
Had on it —_— his +. - wo Ni : 
So from that crimſon » 8 
Which thou by fate of tirhcs wert led Though fortune did hang on thy ſword, 
Unwillingly to ſh ed, And did obey thy mighty word: 
Letters and learnin g roſe, and arts renew'd: Though fortune, for thy ſide and thee, | 
Thou ſought'K, not ou t of envy, hope, or hate, Forgot her lov'd inconſtancy : 
But to refine the ch urch and fizte ; Amidſt thy arms and rrophics thou | 
And like the Romans, whate'er thou Were valiant and gentle too; | 
In the field of Mars didſt mow, Wound'ſt thyfelf, when thou didſt kill thy fee. | 
Was, that a holy iſland hence might grow. | Like ſteel, when it much work has palt, 
Thy wars, as rivers raiſed by a ſhower, That which was rough docs ſhine at laſt, | 
Which welcome clouds do pour, Thy arms by being oftener us'd did ſmoother | 
Though they at firſt may ſeem _ grow. a 
23 . Fr GT battles make thee peoud or high, q 
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Thy conqueſt rais'd the ſtate, not thee 

Thou overcam'ft thyſclf in every victory. 

As when the ſun in a directer line 

Upon a poliſh'd golden ſhield doth ſhine, 
The ſhield reflects unto the ſun again his light : 
So when the heavens ſmil'd on thee in fight; 

When thy propitious God had lent 

Succeſs aud victory to thy tevt; 
To heaven again the victory was ſent. 


XII. 
England, till thau didſt come, 


Confin'd her valour home; 
Then our own rocks did ſtand 
Bounds to our ſame as well as land, . 
And were to us as well 
As to our enemies unpaſſable : 
We were aſham'd at what we read, 
Aud bluſh'd at what our fathers did, 
Becauſe we came ſo far behind the dead. 
The Britiſh lion hung his mane, and droop'd, 
To flavery and burdea ſtoop'd, 
With a degenerate flecp and fear 
Lay in his den, and languiſh'd there; 
At whoſe leaſt voice before, 
A trembling echo ran through every ſhore, 
And ſhook the world at every roar : 
Thou his ſubdued courage didſt reſtore, 
Sharpen his claws, and from his eyes 
Mud'ſt the ſame dreadful lightaing riſe; 
Mad'ſt him again affright the neighbouring 
floods, 
His mighty thunder ſounds through all the woods: 
Thou haſt our military fame redeem'd, 
Which was loſt, or clouded ſeem'd: 
Nay, more, heaven did by thee beſtow 
On us, at once an iron age and happy too. 


XIII. 


Till thou command'ſt, that azure chain of waves, 
Which nature round about us ſent, 
Made us to every pirate ſiaves, 
Was rather burden than an ornament; 
Thui: fields of lea that waſh d our ſhores, 
Were plow'd and reap'd by other hands chan ours: 
To uw the liquid maſs, 
Winch doth about us run, 
As it is to the ſun, 
Only a bed to fleep on was: 
And not as now a powerfui throne, 
To ſhake and ſwoy the world thereon. 
Our princes in cheir haad a globe did ſhe w, 
But not a perfect one, 
Compos'd uf earth and water tuo. 
But thy commands the floods oh: y'd, 
Thou all the wilderneſs of water ſway'd : 
Thou didſt not only wed the ſca, 
Not make her equal but a ſlave to thee, 
Neptune himſc'f did bcar thy yoke, 
Stoop'd, anc trembled i thy ſtroke: 
He that ruled all thc main, 
Acknowledg'd thee his ſovereign : 
And now the conquer'd ſca duth pay 
* to thy Thames than that unto the 


| 
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Till now our valour did ourſelves more hurt; 

Our wounds to other nations were a ſport ; 

And as the earth, our land produc'd 

Iron and ſteel, which ſhould to tear ourſclves be 

us d: | 

Our ſtrength within itſelf did break, 

Like thundering cannons erack, 

And kill'd thoſe that were near, 

While th' enemies ſecure and untouch'd were. 

But now our trumpets thou haſt made to ſound 
Againſt their enemies walls in foreign ground ; 

And yet no echo back to us returning found. 
England is now the happy peaceſul iſle, 

And all the world the while 
le excrcifing arms and wars 
With foreign or inteſtine jars. 

The torch extinguiſh'd here, we lent to others oil. 
We give to all, yet know ourſelves no fear; 
We reach the flame of ruin and of death, 
Where'er we pleaſe our ſwords t' unſheath, 

Whilſt we in calm and temperate regions breathe : 
Like to the ſun, whoſe heat is hurl d 

Through every corner of the world ; 

Whoſe flame through all the air doth go, 

And yet the ſun himſelf rhe while no fire does 

know. 
XV. 


Beſides, the glories of thy peace 
Are not jn number nor in value leſs. 
Thy hand did cure, and cloſe the ſcars 
Of our bloody civil wars; 
Not only lanc'd but heal'd the wound, 
Made us again as healthy and as ſound : 
When now the ſhip was well nigh loſt, 
After the ſtorm upon the coaſt, 
By its mariners endanger'd moſt ; 
When they their ropes and helnu had left, 
When the planks aſunder cleſt, 
And floods came roaring in with mighty ſound, 
Thou a fate land and harbour for us found, 
And ſavedſt thoſe that would themiclves have 
drown'd ; i 
A work which none but heaven and thou could do, 
Thou mad'ſt us happy whether we would or no: 
Thy judgment, mercy, temperance ſo great, 
As if thoſe virtues only in thy mind had ſeat : 
Thy piety not only in the field, but peace, 
Wheu heaven ſeem'd ta be wanted leaſt; 
Thy temples not like Janus only were 
Open in time of war, 
When thou hadſt greater cauſe to feat: 
Religion and the awe of beaven poſſeſt 
All places and all times alike thy breaſt. 


XVI. 


Nor didſt thou only for thy age provide, 
But for the years to come beſide ; 
Our aſter· times and late poſterity 
Shall pay unto thy faine as much as we; 
They too arc made by thee. 
When fate did call thee to a higher thrane, 
And when thy mortal work was done, 


6 and thou muſt be gone, 


all thy cares, 
cad weave out thy loom: 


TO A PERSON OF HONOUR, 


(mn. EDWARD HOWARD), 


UPON HIS 
ANCOMPARABLE, INCOMPREMENSIBLE POEM, 


INTITULED 


« THE BRITISH PRINCES.” 
JETER 20 ny  E——s ſame re- 
vives, 

Writ in a ſtyle agreeing with their lives. 

All rumours ſtrength their proweſs did out-go, 

All rumours {ill your verſes far out-do : 

To praiſe the Welſh the world muſt now combine, 

Since to their lecks you do your laurcl join: 

Such lofty ſtrains your country's ſtory fit, 

Whoſe mountain ing equals but your wit. 
Bonduca, were ſhe ſuch as here we ſce 

(In Britiſh paint), none could more dreadful be: 

With naked armies ſhe encounter'd Rome, 

Whoſe ſtrength with naked nature you v'crcome. 
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[Nor let ſmall critics blame this mighty 


That in king Arthur's time ſhe here is ſeen: 
You that can make immortal by your ſong, 
May well one life four hundred years prolong. 
Thus Virgil bravely dar'd for Dido's love, 
The ſettled courſe of time and years to move, 
Though him you imitate in this alone, 

In all things elſe you borrow help from none : 
No antique tale of Greece or Rome you take, 
Their fables and examples you forſake. 
With true heroic glory you diſplay 

A ſubjeR new, writ in the neweſt way. 

Go forth, great author, for the world's delight ; 
Teach it, what none e er taught you, how to write; 
They talk ſtrange things that ancient poets did, 
— Cence hay —— lend 2 
For poems to raiſe cities, now, tis hard, 
ok aa half Paul's ckurch- 
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Both thyſelf fly and thyſclf chace, 
Forbear awhile to flow, . 
And liſten to my woe. 


Then go and tell the ſea that all its brine 
Is freſh, compar'd to mine: 

Inform it that the gentler dame, 

Who was the life of all my flame, 

I' ti glory of her bud 

Has paſs'd the fatal flood, 

Death by this only ſtroke triumphs above 
The greateſt power of love : 


Alas, alas! I mutt give o'cr, 


My fighs will let me add no more. 
Go on, {ſweet ſtream, and henceforth reſt 
No more than does my troubled bre aſt; 
And if my ſad complaints have made thee ſtay, 
Theſe tears, theſe tears, ſha!l mend thy waz. 
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PLAGUE OF ATHEN S, 


WHICH HAPPENED 


IN THE SECOND YEAR OF THE PELOPONNESIAN WAR: 


FIRST DESCRIBED IN GREEK BY THUCYDIDES 3 
THEN IN LATIN BY LUCRETIUS. 


TO MY WORTHY AND LEARNED FRIEND, 


DL WALTER IP OP 


LATE PROCTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 


SIR, 


KNOW not what pleaſure you could take in beſtowing your commands ſo 

unproſitably, unleſs it be that for which nature ſometimes cheriſhes and allows 
monſters, the love of variety. Thais only delight you will receive by turning over this 
rude and unpoliſhed copy, and comparing it with my excellent patterns, the Greek 
and Latin. By this you will ſee how much a noble ſubje& is changed and disfigured 
by an ill hand, and what #aſon Alexander had to forbid his picture to be drawn but 
by ſome celebrated pencil. In Greek, Thucydides ſo well and ſo livelily expreſſes it, 
that I know not which is more a poem, his deſcription or that of Lucretius. Though 
it muſt be ſaid, that the hiſloriau had a vaſt advantage over the poet; he, having been 
preſent on the place, and affaulted by the diſeaſe himſelf, had the horror familiar to 
his eyes, and all the ſhapes of the miſery ſtill remaining on his mind, which muſt needs 
make a great impreſſion on his pen and fancy ; whereas the was forced to follow 
his font ileps, and only work on that matter he allowed him. This I f. becauſe it 
may in ſine meaſure too excuſe my own defects: for being ſo far removed from the 
place whereon the diſeaſe ated lis tragedy, and time having denied us many of the 
circumſtances, cultoms of the country, and other ſmall things which would be of great 
nie to any one who did intend to be perfect on the ſubject; beſides only writing by 
an idea of that which I never yet ſaw, nor care to feel (being not of the humour of 
the painter in Sir Philip Sidney, who thruſt himſelf into the midſt of a fight, that he 
might the better delincate it). Having, I ſay, all theſe difadvantages, and many 
more for which I mult only blame myſelf, it cannot be expected that I ſhould come 
rear equaling him, in whom none of the contrary advantages were wanting. Thus 
then, Sir, by emboldening me to this raſh attempt, you have given opportunity to 
the Greek and Latin to triumph over our mother-tongue. Yet 1 would not have the 
honour of the countries or languages engaged in the compariſon, but that tue inequality 
ſhould reach no farther than the authors. But I have much reaſon to fear the juſt 
indignation of that excellent perſon (the preſent ornament and honour of our nation) 
whoſe way of writing I imitate : for he may think himſelf as much injured by my 
following him, as were the heavens by that bold man's counterfeiting the ſacred and 
unimitable noiſe of thunder, by the ſound 1 braſs and horſes hoofs. I ſhall only fay 

Vor. III. 4 
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for myſelf, that I took Cicero's advice, who bids us, in imitation, propoſe the nobleſt 


pattern to our thoughts; for ſo we may be ſure to be raiſed above the common level, 
though we come infinitely ſhort of what we aim at. Yet I hope that renowned poet 
will have none of my crimes any way reflect on himſclt; for it was not any fault in 
the excellent muſician, that the weak bird, endeavouring by ſtraining its throat to 
follow his notes, deſtroyed itſelf in the attempt. W al, Sir, by this, that I have 


choſen rather to expoſe myſelf than to be diſobedient, you may guels with what zcal 
aad hazard I ftrive to approve myiclt, 11 
, 


Your moſt humble and 
affectionate ſervant, 
THOMAS SPRAT. 


_ the 
-— — = 


THUCYDTDES Lis. It 


AS IT IS EXCELLENTLY TRANSLATED BY MR. HOBBES, 


N the very beginning of ſummer, the Peloponneſiaus, and their confederates, with 

two-thirds of their forces, as before, invaded Atzica, under the conduct of Archi- 

damus, the ſon of Zeuxidamas, king of Lacedzmon : and after they had encamped 
themſclves, waſted the country about them. 

They had not been many days in Attica, when the plague firſt began amongſt the 
Athenians, faid alſo to have ſeized formerly on divers other parts, as about Lemnos, 
and elſewhere ; but ſo gicat a plague, aud mortality of men, was never remembered to 
have happened in any place before. For at firſt neither were the phyſicians able to cure 
it, through ignorance of what it was, but died faſteſt themſelves, as being the men 
that moſt approached the ſick, nor any other art of man availed whatſoever. All 
ſupplications ro the gods, and enquiries of oracles, ard whatſoever other means they 
uſed of that kind, prov<d all unproitable, infomuch as, ſubdued with the greatneſs of 
the evil, they gave them all over. It began (by report) Grit in that part of Athiopia 
that licth upon AZgypt, and thence fell down into A.gypt, and Africk, and into the 
greateſt part of the territorics of the king. It invaded Athens on a ſudden, and 
touched firlt upon thoſe that dwelt in Pyræus, inſomuch +3 they reported that the 
Pcloponnefians had calt poiſon into their wells; for {prings there were not any in that 

ce. But afterwards it came up into the high city, aud then they died a great deal 
aſter. Now let every man, phyhician or other, couceriiing the ground of this ſickneſs, 
whence it ſprung, and what cauſcs he thinks alle to produce fo great an alteration, 
ſpeak, according to his own knowledge; for my own part, 1 will dcliver but the 
manner of it, aud lay open ouly ſuch things as one may take his mark by to diſcover 
the ſame if it come again, having been both Heck of it myſelf, and ſeen others ſick of 
the ſame. This yrar, by confeſñion of all men, was of all other, for other diſeaſes, 
moſt free and healthful. It any man were ſick before, his diſcaſe turned to this; if 
not, yet ſuddenly, without any apparent cauſe proceeding, and being in perfect health, 
they were taken firſt with an extreme ache in their beads, redneſs and inflammation in 
the eyes ; and then inwardly their throats and tongues grew preſently bloody, and 
their breath noiſome and unſavoury. Upon this followed a ſacezing and hoarſeneſs, 
and not long after, the pain, together with a mighty cough, came down into the breaſt. 
And when once it was ſcttled in the ſtomach, it caaſed vomit, and with great torment 
came up all manner of bilious purgation that phylicians ever named. Moſt of them 


had alſo the hickyeze, which br. £zbt with it a ſtrong courulfion, aud in ſome ceaſed 
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quickly, but in others was long before it gave over. Their bodies outwardly to the 
touch were neither very hot nor pale, but reddiſh, livid, and beflowered with little 
pimples and whelks ; but fo burned inwardly, as not to endure any the lighteſt cloaths 
or linen garment to be upon them, nor any thing but mere nakedneſs, but rather moſt 
willingly to have caſt themſelves into the cold water. And many of them that were 
not looked to, paſſeſſed with inſatiate thirſt, ran unto the wells; and to drink much 
or little was indiſſerent, being ſtill from eaſe and power to ſleep as far as ever. 

As long as the diſeaſe was at the height, their bodies waſted not, but reſiſted the 
torment beyund all expeCation, inſnnuch as the moſt of them either died of their inward 
burning in nine or ſeven days, whilit they had yet firength ; or if they eſcaped that, 
then, the diſraſe falling down in their bellies, and cauſing there great exulcerations and 
immoderate l»wofeneſs, they died many of them afterwards through weakneſs : for the 
diſeaſe (which firſt took the head] began atove, and came down, and paſſed through 
the Whole body: and he that overcame the workt of it was yet marked with the loſs of 
his extreme parts; for, breaking out both at their privy members, and at their fingers 
aud toes, many with the loſs of theſe eſcaped. There were alſo ſome that loſt their 
eyes, and many that preſemly upon their recovery were taken with ſuch an oblivion of 
all things whatſoever, as they neither knew themſelves nor their acquaintance. For 
this was a kind of fic! neſs which far ſurmounted all expreſſion of worde, and both ex- 
cceded human nature in the cruc)ty wherewith it handled cach one, and appeared alſo 
otherwiſe to be none of thoſe diſcaſes that are bred among us, and that eſpecially by 
this : for all, both birds and beaſts, that uſe to feed on human fleſh, though many men 
lay abroad unburied, either came not at them, or taſting, periſhed. An argument 
whereof, as touching the birds, was the manifeſt defect of ſuch fowl, which were not 
then ſeen, either about the carcaſes, or any where elſe ; but by the dogs, becauſe t 
are familiar with men, this effect was ſeen much clearer. So that this diſcaſe (to paſs 
over many ſtrange particulars of the accidents that ſome had differently from others) 
was in general ſuch as I have ſhewn ; and for other uſual ſiekneſſes at that time, no man 
was troubled with any. Now they died, ſome for want of attendance, and ſome again 
with all the care and phyſic that could be uſtd. Nor was there any, to ſay, certain 
medicine, that applied muſt have helped them ; for if it did good to one, it did harm. 
to another; nor any difference of body for ſtrength or weakneſs that was able to reſiſt 
it; but carried all away, what phyſic ſocver was admin:ſtered. But the greateſt miſery 
of all was, the deſection of mind, in ſuch as found themſelves beginning to be fick 
(for they grew preſently deſperate, and gave themſclves over without making any re- 
fiſtance) ; as alſo their dying thus like ſheep, infected by mutual viutation: for if men 
forbore to viſit them for fear, then they died forlorn, whereby many families became 
empty, for want of ſuch as ſhould take care of them. If they forbore not, then they 
died themſelves, and principally the honeſteit meu: for out of ſhame they wow not 
ſpare themſelves, but went in unto their ſri-nds, efpecially after it was come to that 
paſs, that even their domeſtics, wearied with the lamcutations of them that died, and 
overcome with the greatneſs of the calamity, were no longer moved therewith. But 
thoſe that were recovered, had much compaſſion both on them that died, aud on them 
that lay ſick, as having both knowa the miſery themſelves, and now no more ſubjeR to 
the like danger; for this diſeaſe never took a man the ſecond time fo as to be mortal. 
And theſe men were both by others counted happy; and they alſo themſelves, throu zh 
exceſs of preſent joy, conceived a kind of light hope never to die of any other fickneſs 
hereafter. Beſides the preſent affliction, the recegtion of the country people and of 
their ſubſiance into the city, oppreſſed both them, and much more the people them- 
ſelves that ſo came in: for, having no houſes, but dwelling at that time of the year in 
ſtifling booths, the mortality was now without all form ; and dying men lay tumbling 
one upon another in the ſtreets, and men half dead about every conduit through deſire 
of water. The temples alſo where they dwelt in tents were all full of the dead tha 
died within them ; for, oppreſſed with the — of the calamity, and not knowing 
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what to do, men grew careleſs, both of holy and profane things alike. And the laws 
which they formerly uſed touching funerals were all now broken, every one burying 
where he could find room. And many for want of things neceſſary, after ſo many 
deaths before, were forced to become impudent in the funerals of their friends. For 
when one had made a funeral pile, another getting before him would throw on his 
dead, and give it fire. And when one was in burning, another wouid come, and, 


having caſt thereon him whom he carried, go his way again. And the great licentiouf- 
neſs, which alſo in other kinds was uſed in the city, began at firſt from this diſcaſe. 


For that which a man before would difſemble, and not acknowledge to be done for vo- 


luptuouſneſs, he durſt now do freely, ſceing before his eyes ſuch quick revolution, of 
the rich dying and men worth nothing inheriting their eſtates ; inſomuch as they juſtified 
a ſpeedy fruition of their goods, even for their pleaſure, as men that thought they held 
their lives but by the day. As for pains, no man was forward in any action of Lonour, 
to take any, becauſe they thought it uncertain whether they ſhould die or not before 
they — it. But what any man knew to be delightful, and to be profitable to 
pleaſure, that was made both profitable and honomable. Neither the fear of the gods, 
nor laws of men, awed man. Not the former, becauſe they concluded it was alike 
to worſhip or not worſhip, from ſeeing that alike they all periſhed : nor the latter, be- 
cauſe no man expected that his life would laſt till he received punifiment of his crimes 
by judgment. But they thought there was now over their heads ſome far greater 


judgment decreed againſt them ; before which fell, they thought to enjoy ſame litth 
part of their lives. 


„ 
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PLAGUE OF ATHENS. 


Aud yet is every creaturc's prey, 
roy'd by thoſe that ſhould his power obey. 
Of the whole world we call mankind the lords, 
Flattcring ourſelves with mighty words ; 
Of all things we the monarchs are, 
Aud ſo we rule, and ſo we Gomineer ; 
All creatures elſe about us ſtand 
Like ſome prextorian band, 
To guard, to hclp, and to defend ; 
Yet they ſometimes prove enemies, 
Sometimes againſt us riſe ; 
Our very guards rebel, and tyranvize. 
Thouſand diſcaſcs ſent by fate 
(Unhappy ſervants!) on us wait; 
A thouſand treacheries within 
Arc laid, weak life to win ; 
Huge troops of maladies without 
(A grim, a mcagre, and a dreadſul rout !) 
Some formal fieges make, 
Aud with ſure lownefs do our bodies take; 
Some with quick violence ſturm the town, 
And throw alin a moment down : 
Some one peculiar ſort aſſail, 
Some by general attempts prevail. 
Small herbs, alas, can only us relieve, 
And ſmall is the aſſiſtance they can give: 
How can the fading offspring of the field 
Sure health and fuccour yield? 
What ſtrong and certain remedy, 
What firm and laſting life can ours be, 
When > eas makes us live doth every winter 
dic 


1 man! by naturr made lo ſway, 
Deſt 


II. 
Nor is this all: we do not only breed 
Within ourſelves the fatal ſed 
Of change, and of decreaſe in every part, 
Head, belly ſtomach, and root of life, the heart ; 
Not only have our autumn, when we muſt 
Of our own nature turn to duſt, 
When leaves and fruit muſt fall; 
But are expos'd to mighty temp«ſts too, 
Which do at once what they would flowly do, 
Which throw down fruit and tree of life withal. 
Frum ruin we in vain , 
Our bodies by repair maintain, 
Bodies compos d of ſtuff 
Mouldering and frail enough; 
Yet frem without as well we fear 
A dangerous and deſtructive war. 
From heaven, from earth, from ſea, from air, 
We like the Roman empire ſhall decay, 
And our own force would mclt away 
By the inteſtine jar 
Of elements, which an each other prey, 
The 3 the Pompeys which within we 
11 
Yet are (like that) in danger too 
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Sometimes the Gothiſh and the barbarous rage 
Ol plague or peſtilence attends man's age, 
Which neither force nur arts aſſwage; 
Which cannot be avoided or withſtood, 
But drowns, and over-runs with uncxpected flood. 
111. 
On Ethiopia, and the ſouthern ſands, 


The unfrequented coaſts, and parched lands, 
Whither the ſun too kind a heat doth ſend, 


| (The ſun, which the worſt neighbour is, and the 


bel friend) 
Hither a mortal influence came, 
A fatal and unhappy flame, 
Kindled by heaven's angry beam. 
With dreadful frowns, the heavens ſcatter'd here 
Cruel infections heats into the air: 
Now all the ſtores of poiſon ſent, 
Thre«tening at once a general doom, 
Laviſh'd out all their hate, and meant 
In future ages to be innocent, 
Not to diſturb the world for many years to come. 
Hold, heavens ! hold; why ſhould your ſa- 
cred fire, 
Which doth to all things life inſpire, 
By whoſe kind beams you bring 
Forth yearly every thing, 
Which doth th' original ſeed 
Of all things in the womb of carth that 
With vital heat and quickening feed ; 
Why ſhould you now that heat employ, 
The earth, the air, the fields, the cities te annoy ? 
That which before reviv'd, why ſhould it now 
deſtroy ? 


The raverous beaſts were left alone, 
The ravenous beaſts then firſt began 
| To pity their old enemy man, 
And blam'd the plague for what they would tem- 
ſcives have done. 
Nor ſtaid the cru-l evil there, 
Nor could be long confin'd unto one air; 
Plagues preſentiy furſake 
The wilderneſs which they themſelves do make. 
Away the deadly breaths their journey take, 
Driven by a mighty wind, 
They a new booty and freih forage find: 
The leaded wind went ;wirly cn, 
And as it paſs'd, was heard to ſigh ard groan. 
On Egypt next it ſeiz d 
Nor could but by a general ruin be appeas'd, 
Egypt, in rage, back on the ſouth did look, 
And * thence ſhould come th* unhappy 
oke, 
From whence before her fruitfulneſs ſhe took. 
Egypt did now curſc and revile 
2 
Nile; 
Egypt now ſcar'd another Hebrew God, 
Another Angel's hand, a ſecond Auto's ro: . 
V. 
Then on it goes, and through the ſacr- 4 
its angry lorccs did comma- 
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But God did place an angel there 
Its violence to withſtand, 
And turn into another rcad the putrid air. 
To Tyre it came, and there did all devour ; 
Though that by ſeas might think itſelf ſecure. 
Nor ftaid, as the great conqueror did, 
Till it kad fill'd and ſtopp'd the tide, 
Which did it from the ſhore divide, 
But paſ- d the waters, and did all poſſeſs, 
And quickly all was wilderneſs. 
Thence it did Perſia over-run, 
Ard all that ice unto the ſun : 
In every limb a dreadſul pain they ſelt, 
Tortur'd with ſecret coals they melt; 
The Perſians call'd their ſun in vain, 
Their God increas'd the pe in. 
They look'd up to their God no more. 
But curſc the beams they worſhipped before, 
And hate the very fire which once they did adore. 


VI. 
Glutted with ruin of the caſt, 
She took her wings, and down to Athens paſs'd ; 
Juſt Plague! which dol! no partics take. 
But Greece as well as Per ſia ſack, 
While in unnatural quarrels they 
(Like frogs and mice) each other lay ; 
Thou in thy ravenous claws took'ſt both away. 
Thither it came, and did deſtroy the town, 
Whilſt all its ſhips and ſoldiers looked on; 
And now the Afian plague did more 
Than all the Afian ſorce could do before. 
Without the wall the Spartan army fate, 
The Spartan army came too late : 
For now there was no farther work for Fate. 
They ſaw the city open lay, 
An caſy aud a boothleſs prey; 
They ſaw the rampires empty ſtand, 
The Aflects, the walls, the forts unmann'd. 
No need of cruelty or ſlaughters now, 
The plague had finiſh'd what they came to do; 
They might now ume ſiſted enter there, 
Did they not the very air 
More than the Athenians fear. 
The air itfcif to them was wall and bulwarks too. 


VII. 
Unhappy Athens it is true thou wert 
The proudeſt work of nature and of art : 
Learning and ſtrength did thee compaſe, 
As ſoul and body us: 
But yet thou only thence art made 
A nobler prey for fares t' invade; 
Thoſe miglity numbers that within thee 
_ breathe, 
Do only ſerve to make a fatter feaſt for death. 
Death in the muſt frequented places lives; 
Moſt tribute from the crowd receives; 
And though it bears a ſcythe, and ſeems to own 
A ruitic life alone, 
It loves no wilderneſs, 
No ſcatter'd villages, 
But mighty populuus palaces, 


has The throvg, tie tumult and the town. 


What ſtrange unhcard-of conqueror is this, 


Which by the forces that reſiſt it Goth increaſe! 


we 
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When other conquerors are 
Oblig'd to make a flower war, 
Nay ſometimes for themſclves may fear, 
And muſt procced with watchful care, 
When thicker troops of enemies appear ; 
This ſtronger ſtil, and more ſucceſsſul grows, 
Down ſooner ali befure it throws, 
If greater multitudes of men do it oppoſe. 
\ 


VIII. 
The tyrant ſirſt the haven did ſubdue; 

Lately th' Atheniaus (it knew) 
Themſclves by wooden walls did ſave, 

And thercforc firſt to them th inſection gave, 

Leſt they new ſuccour thence receive. 
Cru:1l Pyræus! now thou haſt vndone 

The honour thou before hadſt Won 

Not all thy merchandize, 

Thy wealth, thy treaſuries, 

Which from all coaſts thy fleet ſupplies, 

Can to atone this crime ſuffice. 

Next o'er the upper town it ſpread, 

With mad and undiſcerning ſpeed ; 

In every corner, every ftreet, 

W:ithour à guide did fer its feet, 

And too familiar cvery houſe did greet. 
Unhappy queen of Greece! great Theſcus now 

Did thee a mortal iniury do, 

When firſt in walls he did thee cloſe, 
When firſt he did thy citizens reduce, 
Houſes and government, and laws to uſe. 

It had been better if thy people ſtill 

Diſperſed in ſome field or hill, 

Though ſavage and undiſciplin'd, did dwell, 

Though barbarous, untame, and rude, 

Than by their numbers thus to be ſubdu'd, 

To be by their own ſwarms annoy'd, 

And to be civiliz'd only to be deſti oy d. 
IX. 
Minerva ſtarted when ſhe heard the noiſc, 

And dying men's confuſed voice. 

From heaven in haſte ſhe came, to ſee 

What was the mighty prodigy. 

Upon the caltic pinnacles ſhe ſat, 

And dar'd not nearer fiy, 

Nor midſt fo many deaths to truſt her very deity. 
With pitying look ſhe ſaw at every gate 

Death and &.fruction wait; 

She wrung her hands, and call'd on Jove, 
And all th' immortal powers above; 
But though a goddeſs now did pray, 

The heavens rcſus'd, aud turn'd their car away. 

She brought her olive and her ſhicld, 
Neither of theſe, alas! aſſiſtance yield. 

She lookt upon Meduſa's face, 

Was angry that ſhe was 

Herſelf of an immortal race, 
Was angry that her Gorgon's head 
Could not ſtrike her as well as others dead: 
She ſat and wept a while, and then away ſhe fled. 


Now death began her ſward to whet, 
Not all the Cyclops ſweat, 

Nor Vulcan's mighty anvils, could prepare 
Weapons encugh for her. 
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No weapons large enough, but all the age 


Men ſelt the heat within them ragc, 
Aud hop'd the air would it aflwage, 


Call'd for its help, but th' air did them deceive, 


And aggravate the ills it ſhould relieve. 


The air no more was vital now, 
But did a mortal puiſcn grow; 


The lungs, which us'd to fan the heart, 


Only now ſerv' d to fire each part; 


What ſhould refreſh, increas'd the ſmart : 


And now their very breath, 


The chieſeſt ſign of life, was turn'd the cauſe of 
death. 


XI. 
Upon the head firſt the diſeaſe, 
As a bold conqueror, doth ſeize, 
Begins with man's metropolis, 
Secur'd the capitol, and then it knew 
lt could at pleafure weaker parts ſubdue. 
Blood ſtarted through each cyc; 
The redneſs u that ſky 
Foretold a tempeſt nigh. 
The tongue did flow all v'er 
With clotted filth and gore; 


As doth a lion's when ſome innocent prey 


He hath devour'd and brought away : 


Hoarſeneſs and ſores the throat did fill, 


And ſtopt the paſſages of {peech and life; 
No room was left ſur groans or grief; 
Too cruel and imperious ill ! 
Which, not contcut to kill, 
With tyrannous and dreadful pain, 


Doſt take from men the very power to complain. 


XII. 
Then down it went into the breaſt, 


There all the ſeats and ſhops of life poſſeſs'd. 
Such noiſome ſmells ſrom thence aid come, 


As if the ſtomach were a tomb; 
Ko food would there abide, 


Or if it did, turn'd to the enemy's ſide, 


The very meat new poiſons to the plague ſupply d. 


Next, to the heart the fires came, 


The heart did wonder what uſurpiug flame, 


What unknown furnace, ſhould 
On its more natural heat intrude; 


Straight call'd its ſpirits up, but found goo well, 


it was too late now to rebel. 
Ihe tainted blood its courſe began, 
And carried death where'cr it ran; 


That which before was nature's nobleſt art, 


The circuþtion from the heart, 
Was moſt deſtructful now, 
And nature ſpeedier did undo, 
For that the ſooner did impart 
The poiſon and the ſmart, 


Tt infectious blood to every diſtant part. 


XIII. 
The belly felt at Vait its hare, 
And all the ſubtile labyrinths there 


Of winding bowels did new monſters bear. 


Here ſeven days it rul'd and ſway'd, 


And of:ner kill'd becauſe it death fo long delay'd. 


But if through itrength and heat 
The body overcame its rege, 


age 


: 


[ 
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The plague departed as the devil doth, 


When driven by prayers away he goeth. 
If prayers and heaven do him ccutrol, 


And if he cannot have the foul, 
Himſelf out of the roof or window throws, 
And will not all his labour loſe, 
But takes away with him of the houſe 2: 
So here the vanquiſh'd evil took from them 
Who conquer d it, ſome part, ſome limb. 
Some loſt the uſe of hands and eyes, 
Some arms, ſome legs, ſome thighs ; 
Some all their lives before forgot, y 
Their minds were but one darker blat 
Thoſe various pictures in the head, 
And all the numerous ſhapes were fled ; 
And now the ranſack'd memory 
Languiſh'd in naked poverty, 
Had loſt its mighty treaſury; 
They __ the Lethe lake, although they did not 


XIV. 
Whatever leſſer maladies men had, 
They all gave place and vaniſhed ; 
T hole perty tyrants fled, 
And at this mighty conqueror ſhrunk their head. 
Fevers, agues, palſies, ſtone, 
Gout, colic, and conſumption, 
And all the milder generation, 
By which mankind is by degrees undone, 
Quickly were rooted out and gone; 
Men ſaw themſclves freed from the pain, 
Rejoic'd, but all, alas, in vain : 
*T'was an unhappy remedy, 
Which cur'd them that they might both worſe 
and ſooner die. 
XV. 
Phyſicians now could nought prevail, 
They the firſt ſpoils to the proud victor fall; 
Nor would the plague their knowledge truſt, 
But ſear'd their ſkill, and therefore flew them firſt : 
So tyrants, when they would confirm their yoke, 
Firſt make the chieſeſt men to feel the ſtroke, 
The ckiefcſt and the wiſeſt heads, Lit they 
Should ſooneſt diſobey, 
Should firſt rebel, and others learn from them the 
way. 
| No aid of herbs, or juices power, 
None of Apollo's art could cure, 
But help'd the plague the ſpecdier to devour. 
| Phyſic itſelf was a diſcaſe, 
| Phyſic the fatal tortures did encreaſe, 
Preſcriptions did the pains renew, 
And AXſ. ulvpius to the ſick did come, 
As afterwards to Rome, 
In form of ſerpent, brought new poiſons with him 


too. 
XVI. 
The ſtreams did wonder that, fo ſoon 
As they were frum their native mountains 
They ſaw themſelves drunk up, and fear 
Another Xerxcs' army near. 
Some caſt into the pit the urn, 
And drink it dry at its return : 
Again they drew, again they drank ; 
At firſt the coolncſs of the ltcam did thank, 
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But ſtraight rhe more were ſcorch'd, the more 
did burn; 

And, drunk with water, in their drinking ſank : 

That urn which now to quench their thirſt they 


uſe, 
Shortly their aſhes ſhall incloſe: 
Others into the cryſtal brook 
With ſaint and wondering eyes did look, | 
Saw what a ghaſtly ſhape themſelves had took, 
Away they would have ficd, but them their legs 
fi 


Some ſnatch the waters vp, 
Their hands, their mouths the cup; 
They drunk, and found they flam'd the more, 
And only added to the burning ſtore. 
So have I ſeen on lime cold water thrown, 
Straight all was to a ferment grown, 
And hidden ſeeds of fire together run : 
The hcap was calm and temperate before, 
Such as the finger could endure ; 
But, when the moiſtures it provoke, 
Did rage, did ſwell, did ſmoke, 
Did move, and flame, and burn, aud ſtraight to 
aſues broke. 
XVII. | 


So ſirong the heat, ſo firong the torments were, 
They like ſome mighty burden bear 
The lighteſt covering of air. 
All ſexes and all ages do invade 
The bonnds which nature laid: 
The laws of modeſty which nature made: 
The virgins bluſh not, yet uncleath'd appear, 
Unqcheſꝰd to run about, yet never frar. 
The pain and the diſeaſe did now 
Unwillingly reduce men to 
That nakedn<fs once more, 
Which perſect health and innocence cans'd before. 
No ſleep, uo peace, no reſt,» 
"Their waudering and affriglited minds poſſaſs'd; 
Upon their ſouls and eyes 
Hell and eternal horror lies, 
Upuſual ſhapes and images, 
Dark pictures and ref. mblane-s 
Of things to come, and «of the world below, 
Mer their diſtemper'd fancics go: 
Sometimes they curſe, fomerime> thy pray unto 
The gods above, the gods beneath; | 
Sometimes they crueltics and fury breathe, 
Not fl:ep, but waking now was ſiller unto death. 


XVIII. 


Scatter d in fields e bodies tiy, 
The earth call d to the fowh to tuke their flick 
away 
In vain ſhe cal d, they come not nigh, 
Nor would their food with: their own ruin buy; 
But at full meals they hunger. pinc, aud die. 
The vultures far off did lee the ſcatt, 
Rcjoic'd, and call'd their friends to taſte, 
They rally'd up their troops in halte; 
Along came mighty droves, * 
Forſook their yuung ones and their groves, 
Fach one his native mountain and his neſt ; 
They come, but all their carcaſcs abhor, 


| 
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And now avoid the dead men more 
Thin weaker birds did living men before. 
But if ſome bolder fowls the fleſh aſſay, 

They were deſtroy'd by their own prey. 
The dog no longer bark'd at coming gueſt, 
Repents its being a domeſtic beaft, 

Did to the woods and monntains haſte * 

The very owls at Arhens are 

But ſeldom ſeen and rare, 

The owls depart in open day, 

Rather than in inſected ivy more to ſtay, 


XIX. 


Mountains of bones and carcaſes, 
The ftreets, the mat ket- place poſſeſs, 

Threatening to ftaiſc a new Acropolis. 
Here lies à mother and her child, 

The infant ſuck'd as yet and ſmil'd, 

But ſtraight by its own food was kill'd. 
Their parents hugg d their children laſt, 
Here parting lovers laſt cmbrac'd, 

But yet nut parting neither, 

They both expir'd and went away together. 
Here priſoners in the dungeon die, 
And gain a two-ſold liberty ; 
They meet and thank their pains, 
Winch them from double chains 
Of body and ef iron ſree. 

Here others, poiſ«n'd by the ſcent 
Which from corrupted bodies went, 

Quickly return the drath they did reccive, 

And d:ath to others give; 
Themſclves now dead the air pollute the more, 
For which they others curs'd before, 

Their bodirs kill all that come near, 

And even aſter death they all are murderers here. 

XX. 

The friend doth hear his frierd*s laſt crics, 
Partwth his grief for Lim, and dies, 
Lives not enough to cloſe his cycs. 

The father at his death 
Speaks his ſou heir with an inſectious breath z 
In the fame hour the fon doth take 
His father's will and his «wn make. 
"Phe tervant need not here be Haig. 
To ſerv: his matter in the other world again; 
They lang uiſaing together lie, 
Ther ſouls away together fly ; 
The huſband gaſpeth, and his wiſc lies by, 
It muſt be her turn next to die: 
The huſhand and the wife | 

Ton truly now 2re one, aud live one life. 

1 hat couple which the gods did entertain, 
Had made thi prayer here in vain; 

No fares in death could them divide, 

They muſt without their privilege together buth 

have dy'd. 


ö 


XXI. 


There was no number now of death, 
The liſters ſcarce ſtood ſlill themſelves to breathe : 
The filters now quite wearied 
lo cutting ſingle thread, 
Began at once to part whole looms, 
Oue ſtroke did give whele houſes dooms ; 


a 


* 


ä 
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Now dy'd the froſty hairs, 
The aged and decrepid years; 
They fcll, and only begg'd of fate 
Some {ſew months more, bur *twas alas too late. 
Then death. as if aſham'd of that, 
A conqueſt ſo degenerate, 
Cut off the young and luſty too : 
The young were reckoning v'er 
What happy days, what joys, they had in fore : 
But Fate, ere they had finiſh'd their account, them 
{lew. 
The wretched uſurer died, 
And had no time to tell where he his treaſures hid; 
The mrenant did &chold 
His ſhip. turn with ſpice and gold; 
He 1.» *'t, and turn'd aſide his hea, 
Nor thank'd tie gods, but ſcll amidſt his riches 
dead. 
? XXII. 


The mectings and aſſemblies ceaſe; no more 
The people throng abut the vurator, 
Neo courlic of juti.ce did appear, 
No noife &f lawyets fill'd the car, 
Une ſenate caſt away 
The robe of honour, and obey 
Death's more refiitieſs ſway, 
Whilit that w.th dictatorian power 
Doth all the great and leffir officers acvour. 
No magiſtrtes did vk about; 
No purple aw'd tne rut: 
Thc common pc ple too 
2 hu ple ol then own did ſhew 7 
Ida *nerr Godies o'er 
renne col-4irs bore. 
No jud e. nc H giflators fit, 
Since 4! u Dracocame, 
And iu las did frame, 
1. vs that, like his, in blood are writ. 
Tir our hes and the pleading place they leave, 
bout the ſtreets they run and rave: 
The madneſs which great Solon did of late 
But only counterfeit 
For the advantage uf the ſtate, ' 
Now his ſucceſſors do too truly imitate. 


XX111. | 


Up ftarts the ſoldier from his bed, 
He, though death's ſervant, is not freed, 
Death him caſhier'd, cauſe now his help the did 
not need. | | 7 
He that ne'et knew beſote ta yield, 
Or to give back, or leave the field, 
Would fz'n now from himſelſ have fl: d. 
He ſnatch'd his frrord now ruited o'er, 
Dread!4i and ſparkling now no more, 
And thus in opca ſtreets did rcar; 
How have TI, Death, ſo ill deſere'd of thee, 
That now thyſcl thou ſnouldſt revenge uu me? 
Have I ſo many livcs on thee bettow'd ? 
Have I the earth ſo often dy'd in blood? 
Have l, to flattcr thee, fo many Hain? 
And muit 1 now thy prey remamn ? 
Let me at leaft, il 1 mut die, 
Meg in the ſicld force pallapt enemy. 


Send, gods, the Perſian troops again : 
No, they 're a baſe and aegenc: ate train; 
They by our women moy be lain. 
Give me, great hen vens, ſome manſul ſocs, 
Let me my death amidſt iurac valiant Grecians 
chooſe, 
Let ma ſurvive to dye at Syracnſe, 
Where my dear country ſhall her glory loſe. 
For you, great Gods ! int» my mind infulc, 
What miſerics, hat doom, 
Muſt on miy thens ſhortly come! 
Ny thoughts inſpir'd preſage 
Slaughters and battles to ti e coming age: 
Oh ! might I dic upon thit gloricas ſtage: 
Oh! that! but tnen he gr-{(p'd his ſword, and 
dcath concludes his rage. | 


XXIV. 
Draw hack, draw bock thy ſword, O Fate! 
| Left thou r-pent when tis tos late, 
Leſt, by thy mzkirg now fo great « waſte, 
By ©:uding all mcrkind upon one feaſt, 
{hou carve thyſelf at lat: 

What nien wilt thou reſerve in ſtore, 
Mh iu the time to come thou me, it Levour, 
Wher thou ſhait have Erftroyed all berore ? 

But, ii thou wait not yt gc ver, 
i yet thy greedy ſtomach calls for more, 
if znore remain whom the u muſt kill, 

And if thy jaws are craving Mill, 
Carry thy fury to the Scythian coaſts, 

The northern wildcrocfs and etcinal froſts ! 
Againſt thoſe barbarous crowds thy arrows whet, 
Where arts and laws are ſtrangets yet; 
Where thou may'ſt kill, and yet the loſs will not 

be great. 

There rage, there ſpread, and there inſect the 

air, 
Murder whole towns and families there, 
Thy worſt againſt thoſc ſavage nations date, 
Thoſe whom mankind can ſpare, * 

Thoſe whom mankind itſelſ doth fear; 

Amidſt that dreadiul night and fatal cold, + 
There thou muy*{ walk unſecn, and bold, 
There let thy lames their erapire hold. 

Unt: the fartheſt ſeas, and nature's env 
Where never ſummer's ſun its beams extends, 
Carry thy plagues, thy pains, thy heats, 
Thy reging fircs, thy torturing iweats, - 

Where never ray or heat did come, 
They will rcoice at ſuch a doom, 
They Il bleſs thy peſtilential fie, 
Though by it they expire, x 
They 'I thank. the very flumcs with which they do 


coufume. 


* 


XXV. 
Then if that banquet will not thee ſuſſice, 
Scek out new lands where chou: nay it tyranuize; 
d carch every furelt, every hill, 
And all thyt in the hollow mountains dwell; 
hae wild ard untame troops dc vour, 
Thereby thou wilt the reſt of men l[ecure, 
And that the rſt of men will thaus tnec for. 
Let all thoſe human beaits be lain, 
Lill ſcarce their memory remain; 
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'Twi'l be pc-miited thee that blood to ſpill. 
M-aſure the ruder world throughout, 
March all the occan's ſhores about, 

Only paſs by and ſpare the Britich iſle. 
Go n end (what Columbus once ſhall do 
Wi days and tirar unto their ripeneſs grow) 
Find vt, lands and unknown countries too: 
Atte mpt thoſe lands which yet are hid 
:'rom ll mortality beſide: 
T., „ thun ' ſteal a victory, 
A. vr me of this world hear the cry 
Ot tlicſe that by the wounds ſhall die; 
No Greck ſhall know thy cruelzy, 
And tell it to poſterity. 
Go, and unp-ople all thoſe mighty lands, 
Deitroy with unrelenting hands; 
Go, and the Spaniard's word prevent, 
Go, make the Spaniard innocent; 
Go, and root out all mankind there. 

That when the European armies ſhall appear 

Their ſin may be the leſa, 
They may find all a wilderneſs, 
And without blood the gold and ſilver there poſſcis. 


XXVII. 


Nor 5s this all which we th-e grant; 
Rather then thou ſhould'ſt ful! «employment want, 
(We do permit) in Greece thy kingdom plant. 
 Ranfack Lycurgus' ſtreets throughout, 
They ve no defence of walls to keep thee out. 
On want on and proud Corinth ſeize, 
Nor let her double waves thy flames appcaſe. 
Let Cyprus fer] more fires than thoſe of Love: 
Let Delos, which at firſt did pive the Sun, 
Soe unknown flames in her begun, 
Now let her wiſh ſhe might unconiiant prove, 
And from her place might truly move: 
Let Lerrnos all thy anger feel, | 
And think that a new Vulcan fcll, 
And brovg't with bim new anvils, and new hell. 
Ney, at Athens tov we give thee up, 
Ali th & thou find'ft in field, or camp, or ſhcp: 
Make havock there withont controul * 
Ot cry ignorant and common foul. 
But ten, kind Plague, thy conqueſts ſtop; 
et arte, and let the learned, there eſcape, 
pon Minerva's ſelf commit no rape; 
Touch not the ſacred throng, 
And let Apollo's prieſts be, like him, young, 
Like him, be healthful too, and ſtrong. 
Bur ah! tco ravenous Plague, whilſt 1 
Strive to keep off the miſery, 
The learned too, as faſt as otacrs, round me die; 
| They from corruption are net free, - 
Are mortal, though they give an immortality. 


XXVII. 


They tarn'd their authors o'er, tu try 

! Wher help, what'cure, what re wedy, 

All Nature's ores 2painſt this plag ue ſupply ; 
They ftarch'd it in their books, aud Iain would 
in,, ous»: 


And thtraph be ſides they ſnhunn'd it every where, | 
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They turn'd the records of the ancient times, 
And chicfly thoſe that were made famous by their 
crimcs, 
To find if men were puniſh'd ſo before; 
But found not the diſeaſe nor cure. 
Nature, alas! was now ſurpriz d, 
And all her forces ſciz'd, 
Before ſhe was ho to reſiſt advis d. 
So when the elephants did firſt affright 
The Romans with unvſual fight, 
They many battles loſe, 
Beſore they knew their foes, 
Before ay underſtood ſuch dicadful troops t'ope 
les | | 
XXVII. 


Now every differeat ſect agrees 
Agoinſt their common adverſary, the diſeaſe, 
And all their little wranglings ceaſe; *' 
The PFythagorcans from their precepts ſwerve, 
No more their ſticnce they obſerve, 
Out of their ſchools they run, 
Lament, and cry, aud groan ; 
They now deſir'd their metempſychoſis ; 
Not only tb diſpute, but wiſh 
That they might turn to beaſls, or fowls, or fiſt. 
If the Platonicks had been here, 
They would have curs'd their maſter's year, 
When all things ſhall be as they were, 
When they again the ſame diſeaſe ſhall bear : 
All the philoſophers wouid now, 
What the great Stagyrite ſhall do, 
Theraſclves into the waters headlong throw. 


XXIX. 


The Stoicks felt the deadly ftroke, 

At firſt aſſault their courage was not broke, 
They call 'd in all the cobweb aid 

Of rules and precepts, which in tore they had; 
They bid their hearts ſtand out, : 
Bid them be calm and ſtout, 

But all the ſtrength of preccpt will not do t. 

They can't . e ſtorms of paſſion now aſſwage 3 


| As common men, are angry, grieve, and rage. 


The Gods are call'd upon in vain, 
The Gods gave no releaſe unto their pain, 
The Gods to fear cv'n for themſelves began. 
For now the fick unto their temples came, 
And brought more than an holy flame, 
There at the altars made their prayer, 
"They ſacrific*d, and died there, 
A ſacrifice rot iccu before 
That heaven, only ue ' d vato the gore 
Of lambs or bullz, ſhould now 
Loaded with prieſis ſec its own altars too! 
XXX, 
The wocds give ſuncral piles no mere, 
Tie dend the very fire deveur, 
And that almighty conqueror v'erpower, 
The noble and the common ouſt 


Ioto each other's graves are thruſt, 
No place is facred, and no tomb; 


"Tis no a privilege to cenſutge: 
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Their aſhes no diſtinAion had; 
Too truly all by death are equal made. | 
The ghoſts of thoſe great heroes that had fied 

From Athens, long ſince baniſhed, 
Now. o'er the city hover d; 
Their anger yielded to their love, 
They leſt th“ immortal joys above, 
So much their Athens' danger did them move. 
They came ta pity, and to aid, 
But now, alas! were quite diſmay'd, 
When they beheld the marbles open lay d, 
And pour men's bones the noble urns invade ; | 
Back to the bleſſed ſeats they went, 
And now did thank their baniſhment, 
By which they were to die in foreign countrics ſent. 


XXXI. 
But what, grcat Gods ! was worſt of all, 
Hell forth its mogazines of luſt did call, 
Nor would it be content 
With the thick troops of ſouls were thither ſent ; 
Into the upper world it went. 
Such guilt, ſuch wickedneſs, 
Such irreligiun did increaſe, 
That the few good which did ſurvive 
Were angry with the plague for ſuiſcring them to 
ve: 
More for the !iving than the dead did 
Some robb'd the very dead, 
Though ſure to be inſe cted cre they fled, 
Though in the very air ſure to be puniſhed. 
Some nor the ſhrines nor temples ſpar d, 
Nor Gods nor Heavens ſcar'd, 
Though ſach example of their power appeared. 
Virtue Was now eſleem'd an empty name, 
And Honeſty the fooliſh voice of fame ; 
For, having paſt thoſe torturing flames before, 
They thought the puniſhment already o'er, 
Thought heaven no worſe torments had in 
ſtore ; 
Here having felt one kell, they thought there was 
no more. 


grieve. 


5 O——— 


VPON THE POEMS OF THE 


ENGLISH OVID, ANACKEON, ix DA, AND 
VItG1L, 


ABRAHAM COWLEY, 


IN IMIVATION ©? HIS „er PINDARNIC pts. 


I. 
ET all this meaner rout uf hooks Rand! by, 
The common people c 027 l brave : 
Let them make way tor Cre ns ewes to cone, 
And be hung up witÞi:: tis lacred icum 
Let no prophane hands break the cham, 
Or give them unwiſh' A liber: A again, 
Zut le: his hoiy relick he laid gere, 
Wu the fame geligions core 
As Numa nc the tergst 2: cept, 
Which down prot Fog ll ty. iid, 


| 
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Juſt ſuch another is this book, 
Which its original from divine hands took, 
And 2 as much good too, to thote that on it 
ook. 
But yet in this they differ. That could be 
Ele ven times likeu'd by 4 mortal hand; 
Bur this which here doth itand 
Will ucver any of irs own ſort ſee, 
But muſt ſtill live without ſuch company. 
For never yet was writ, | 
In the two learned ages which Time left behind, 
Nor in this ever ſhall we find, 
Nor any one like to it, 
Of all che numerous monuments of wit. 


I. 


Cowley ! what God did fill thy breaſt, 
And taught thy hand t' indite ? 
(For God 's p poet ton, 
He doth create, and fo do you) 
Or elle at leaft 
What angel ſat upon thy pen when thou didſi write? 
There he ſat, and mov'd thy hand, 
As proud of his command, 

As when he makes the dancing orbs to ree?, 
And ſpins out poetry from hcaven's wheel. 
Thy hand too, like a better ſphere, 

Gives us more taviſhing muſic made for men to 
hear. 

Thy hand too, like the ſun which angels move, 

Has the ſame influence ſrom above, 

Produces guid and fiiver uf a nobler kind; 
Of greater price, and more refin'd. 

Vet in this it exceeds the ſun, t has no 
race, 


Brings forth no lead, nor any thing ſo baſe. 
m. | 


What holy veſtal hearth, 
What immortal breath, 
Did give ſo pure poetic flame its birth? 
ſuſt ſuch a fire as thine, 
Of ſuch an unmix'd glorious ſhine, 
Was Prometheus's flame, 
Which from no Icfs than heaven came. 
Along he brought the ſparkling coal, 
From fome cœleſtial chimney ftole ; 
Quickly the plunder'd ſtars he left, 
And as he haſteu'd down 
With the robb'd flames his hands ſtill ſhone, 
And ſe-m'd as if they were hurnt for the theſt. 


© - 


| Thy poetry 's compounded of rhe ſame, 


Sach à bright immortal flame; 
Juſt ſo temper'd iz thy rage, 
They fires as light and pute as they, 
And go as high as his did, if not higher, 
I hat tt ou may ſeem to us 
A true Prometheus, 
But that thou didit not Real the leaſt ſpark of thy 
ſire. 
IV. 
Such as thine was Arion's verſe, 

Which he did to the liſtening #ſh rehearſe ; 
Whizh when thcy heard play d on his lute, 
They rA crrfl nature that fac made them mute, 
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So noble were his lines, which made the very waves 
Strive to turn his ſlaves, | 
Lay down their boiſterous noiſe, 
And dance to his harmonious voice, 
Which made the Syrens lend thcir car, 
And from his ſweeter tunes ſome treachery 


SPRAT'S 


With Atlas, the great porter of the ſkies, to take 
Tuch heavenly muſic up, and carry 't on his back. 
So full and graceful thy words go, 

And with the ſame majeſtic ſweetneſs flow. 
Yet his verſe only carried him o'er the ſcas; 
But there 's a very ſea of wit in theſe, 

25 ſalt and boundleſs as the other ocean is. 


V. 


Such as thine are, was great Amphion's ſong, 
Which brought the wondering ſtones along; 
The wondering ſtones ſkipt from their mother 


earth, . 
And leſt their ſather cold as his firſt birth; 
They eſe, and knew not by what magic force they 
bung. N 
80 — his words. ſo plac'd his ſounds, 
Which forc'd the marbics riſe from out their 
grounds, 
Which cut and carved, made them ſhine, 
A work which can be outdone by none but thine. 
Th' amazed poet ſaw the building rife, 
And knew not how to truſt his eyes: 
The willing mortar mne, and all the trees 
Leap into beams he ſees. 
He ſaw the ſtreers appear, 
Streets, that muſt nec ds be harmonious there: 
He ſaw the walls dance round t* his pipe, 
The glorious temple ſhew its head, 
He ſaw the infant city ripe, 
And all like the creation by a word was bred. 
So great a verſe is thine, which though it will not 
raiſe 
Marble monuments to thy praiſe ; 
Yet 'tis no matter, cities they muit fall, 
And houſes, by the greateſt glutton Time be eaten 
all: 


Bur thy verſe builds a ſame for thee, 
Which fire cannot devour, nor purify, 
Which ſword and thunder doth defy, 
As round, and full, as the great circle of eternity. 


VI. 


To thee the Engliſh tongue doth owe, 
That it need not feek 
For elegancy from the round-mouth'd Greck; 
'To thee, that Roman poets now may hide, 
In their own Latium, their head: 
To thee, that our enlarged ſpecch can ſhew, 
Far more than the three weſtern daughters born 
Out of the aſhes of the Roman urn: | 
Daughters born of a mother, which did yield to 
admit 
The adu}t-ratc ſeed of ſeveral tongues with it; 
More than the ſmooth Italian, though nature gave 
That tonguc iu poetry a genius to have, 


| 


| 
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And that ſhe might the better fit it to t, 

; Made the very land a ſoot. 

More than the Spaniſh, thongh that in one maſs 

Ihe Mooriſh, Jewiſh, Gothiſh treaſures has, 
And juſt as in their kingdom, in their tongue, 
Moſt quarters of the earth together throng. 
More than the courtly French, though that doth 
— 
And not trot o'er the tongue its race: 

Fhat has not any thing, ſo claborate wit; 

Though it by its fliding ſeems to have more oil 

in it. 

Thy ſoul hath gone through all the Muſesꝰ track; 

Where never s feet were ſeen before, 

Hath paſs'd thoſe ſands where others left their 

wrecks, | 

And ſail'd an ocean through, which ſome thought 

had no ſhore. 
Thy ſpirit has diſcover'd all poetry ; 
Thou tound'ſ no tropics in the poet's ſky. 

More than the fun can do, haſt brought a ſacred 

flower 

To Mount Parnaſſus; and haſt open d to our hand 

AApolio's holy land, 

Which yet hid in the frigid zone did lie. 
Thou haſt fail'd the Muſes' globes, 

Not as the other Drake, or Ca'ndiſh did, to rob. 
Thou haſt brought home the treaſure too, 
Which yet no Spaniard can claim his due : 

? Thou haſt ſearch'd through every creek, 

From the Laſt-Indics of the poet's world, the Greek, 

„ "To the America of wit, 

Which was laſt known, and has moſt gold in it. 

That mother-tongue which we do ſpeak, 

This world thy greater ſpirit has run through, 

And view'd and conquer'd too, 

A world as round and large as th' other is, 

Aud yet in it there can be no antipodes, 

For none hereafter will go contrary to you. 

VII. 

Pocts till now deſetv'd cxcuſe, not praiſe, 

Till now the Muſe: liv'd in taverns, and the bays 
That they were truly trecs did ſhew, 

Becauſe by ſuckitg liquor they did only grow. 

Verſes were counted ſiction, and a lye 
The very natu c of good poetry. 

He was a port that could ſpcak leaft truth: 
Snber and grave men ſcorn'd the name, 
Which once was thought the greateſt fame. 

Poets had nought elſc of Apollo, but his youth: 

Few ever ſpake iu rhyme, but that their ſcet 

The trencher of ſome liberal man might meet. 

Or elſe they did ſume rotten miſtreſs paint, 

Call ker their goddeſs. or their ſaint. 


„ 


| Though cor. trary in this they to their maſter run, 


For the great god of wit, the ſun, 

When he doth he his miſtreſs. the white moon, 
He diakes her ſpots, a> well as beauty, to be ſhewn. 
Till now the ſiſters were too old, andthercfore grew 

Extremely fabulous too: 
Till you, Si-, came, they were deſpis' d; 
They were all heathens yet, 
Nor c ver into the church could get; 
And though they had a ſont ſo long, yet never 
were baptis'd. | 


SPRAT? 


VIII. 
Vou, Sir, have rais'd the price of wit, 
By bringing in more ſtore of it : 
Poetry, the queen of arts, can now 
Reign without diſlembling too. 
You ve ſhewn a port muſt not needs be bad; 
That one may be Apollo's prieſt, 
And be fill'd with his oracles, without being mad : 
Till now, wit was a curſe (as to Lot's wife 
"Twas to be turn'd to ſalt) 
Becauſe it made men lcad a life 
Which was nought elſe but one continual fault. 
You firſt the Muſes to the Chriſtians brought, 
And you then firſt the holy language taught: 
In you good * and divinity meet, 
You are the _— of paradiſe with feet. 


Your Miſcellanics = appcar 
Juſt ſuch another glorious indigeſted heap 
As the firſt maſs was, where 
Ali heavens and ſtars incloſed were, 
Before they each on: to their place did leap. 
Before God the great cenſor them beſtow'd, 
According to their ranks, in ſeveral tribes abroad ; 
Whilſt yet ſun and moon 
Were in conjunction: 
Whilſt all the ſtars were but one milky way, 
And in natural embraces lay. 
Whilſt yet none of the lamps of heaven might 
Call this their own, and that another's light, 
So glorious a lump as thine, | 

Which chemiſtry may ſeparate, but not refine : 
So mixt, ſo pure, ſo united does it ſhine, 

A chain of ſand, of which cach link is all divine. 

X. 
Thy Miſtreſs ſhews, that Cupid is not NE, 
blind, 
Where we a pure exalted Muſe do find, 
Such as may well become a glorified mind. 
Such ſongs tune angels when they love, 

And do make courtſhip to ſome ſiſter- mind above 
(For angels need not ſcorn ſuch ſoft defires, 
Seeing thy heart is tuuch'd with the ſame fires). 

So when they clothe themſelves in fleſh, 
And their light in ſome human ſhapes do dreſs 
(For which they fetch'd ſtuff from the neighbuur- 
ing air): 
So when they ſtoop, to like ſome mortal fair, 
Such words, ſuch odes as thine they uſe, 
With ſuch ſoft ſtrains, love into her heart inſuſe. 
Thy love is on the top, if not above mortality; 
Clean, and from corruption free, 
Such as aft-fions in eternity ſhall be; 
Which ſhall remain unſpotted there, 
Only to ſhew what once they were: 
Thy Cupid's ſnaſts all golden are; 
Thy Venus has the ſalt, but not the froth o' ch ſea. 
Xl. 


8 
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Doth ſeem ſo great, as thoſe that do fly lower. 
Thou ſtand'it on Pindar's hack; 
And therefore thou a higher flight doſt take : 
Only thou art the cagle, he the wren, 
Thou haſt brought him from the duſt, 
And made him hve again. 
Pindar has left his barbarous Greece, and thinks it 
juſt 
To be led by thee to the Engliſh ſhore ; 
An honour to him: Alexander did no more, 
Nor ſcarce ſo much, when he did ſave his houſe 
before, 
When his word did aſſuage 
A warlike army's violent rage: 
Thou haſt given to his name, 


Than that great conqueror ſav'd him from, a 


briphter flame. 
He only left ſome walls where Pindar's name might 
ſtay 
Which with time and age decay: 
But thou haſt made him once again to live; 
Thou didſt to him new life and breathing give. 
And as in the laft reſurre ction, 
Thou haſt made kim riſe more glorious, and put on 
More majeſty ; a greater foul is given to him, by 
you, 
Than ever he in happy Thebes or Greece could 


ſhew. 


XII. 
Thy David too 
But hold thy headlong pace, my Muſe ; 
None but the prieſt hiniſelſ duth uſe 
Into the holieit place to go. 
Check thy young Pindaric heat, 
Which makes thy pen too much to ſweat ; 
"Tis but an infant yet, 
And juſt now left the teat, 
By Cowley's matchleſs pattern nurſt : 
Thercfore it is not fit 
That it ſnould darg to ſpeak ſo much at firſt. 
No more, no more for ſhame. 
Let not thy verſe be, as his worch is, infinite: 
It is enough that thuu haſt learu d, and ſpoke thy 
tather's name. 
He that thinks, Sir, he can enough praiſe you, 
Had need of brazen lungs aud ſorchcad too. 


æ—n — —— — 


e 
ON A PIGMY'S DEATH. 


8 an ant a Pigmy great and tall 
Was thrown, alas and got a dreadful fall; 
Inder th' unruly beaſt's proud feet he lies, 


Thy high Pindar:cs ſoar 


So high, where never any wing till now could get; 


And yet thy wit 


All torn; but yet with generous ardour cries, 
* Behold, baſe, envious world, now, now laugh on, 


| 4 For thus 1 fall, and thus ſell Phaeton!“ 
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EARL OF HALIF AX. 


D THE DEATH or | 


H13 MOST SACRED MAJESTY 
EITMNG CHARLES 0. 


AREWEL, great Charles, monarch of bleſt 

renown, 

The beſt goud man that ever fill'd a throne ; 

Whom Nature as her higheſt pattern wrought, 

And mix'd both ſexes virtues in one draught ; 

Wiſdom for councils, bravery in war, 

With all the mild good-nature of the fair, 

The woman's ſweetneſs, temper'd manly wit, 

And —_— pow'r, did crown'd with meckneſs 
r - 


» 
His awful perſon reverence engag'd, 
With mild addreſs and tenderneſs afſwag'd : 
Thus the almighty gracious King above, 
Does _— command our fcar, and win our 
ve. 
With wonders born, by miracles 'd, 
A heavenly Hoſt the infant's cradle ferv'd: 
And men his healing empire's omen read, 
When ſun with ſtars, and day with night agreed. 
Mis youth for valorous patience was renown'd ; 
Like David, perſecuted firſt, then crown'd : 
Lov'd in all courts, admir'd where'er he came, 
At once our nation's glory and its ſhame : 
They __—s iſle where ſuch great ſpirits 
dwe 
Abhorr'd the men that could ſuch worth expel. 
To ſpare our lives, he meckly did deſcat 
Thoſe Sauls, whom wand'ring aſſes made ſo 
at; 
Waiting till heav'n's election ſhould be ſhown, 
And the Almighty ſhould his unction own. 
And own he did—his powerful arm diſplay'd ; 
And lirael, the belov'd of God, obey'd; 
Call'd by his people's tears, he came, he cas'd, 


Did greater bleſſings, than he took, afford ; 

England itſelf was more, than he, reſtor d. 

Unhappy Albion, by ſtrange ills oppreſs'd, 

In various fevers toſt, could find no reſt ; 

Quite ſpent and weary'd, to his arms ſhe fled, 

Aud reſted on his ſhoulders her fair bending 
head. 

In conqueſts mild, he came from exile kind; 
No climes, no provocations, chang'd his mind; 
No malice ſhew'd, no hate, revenge, or pride, 
But rul'd as meckly, as his father dy d; 

Eas'd us from endleſs wars, made diſcords ceaſe, 
Reſtor'd to quiet, and maintain'd in pcace. 

A mighty ſcries of new time began, 

And rolling years in joyful circles ran. 

Then wealth the city, buſineſs fill'd the port, 

To mirth our tumults turn'd, our wars to fport : 
Then learning flouriſh'd, blooming arts did ſpring, 
And the glad Muſes prun'd their drooping wing: 


| Then did our fiying towers improvement know, 


Who now command as far as winds can blow ; 
With canvaſs wings round all the globe they fly, 
And, built by Charles's art, all lorms defy : 

To every coaſt with ready fails are hurl'd, 


From whoſe diſtractions ſeas Co us divide; 
Their riches here in ſioating caſtles ride. 
We reap the ſwarthy Indian's ſweat and toi! ; 


Their fruit, without the miſchicſs of their 1oil. 


Here in cool ſhades their gold and pearls re- 
ceive, 

Free ſrom the heat which does their luſtre give. 

In Perſian filks, cat Eaſtern ſpice; ſecure 

From burning fluxes, and their calenture : 

Under our vines, upon the peaceſul ſhore, 

We ſee all Europe toſt, hear tempeſts roar : 

Rapine, ſword, wars, and famine, rage abroad, 

While Charles their hoſt, like Jove from Ida, 
aw'd; 

Us from our focs, and from ourſelves did ſhield, 

Our towns from tumults, and from arms the field: 

For when bold Faction goodneſs could diſdain, 


The greaning nation, the black ſtorms appeas d, 


Unwillingly be us'd a ſtraiter rein: 


Fill us with wealth, and with our fame the world; 


— 
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In the Kill gentle voice he lov d to ſpeak, 
But could with thunder harden'd rebels break. 
Vet though they wak'd the laws, his tender mind 
Was undiſturo' d, in wrath ſeverely kind; 
Tempting his power, and urging to aſſume ; 
Thus Jove in love did Semele couſume. 

As the ſtout oak, when round his trunk the vine 
Does in ſoft wreaths and amorous foldings twine, 
Eaſy and flight appcars; the winds from far 
Summon their noiſy forces to the war: 

But though ſo gentle ſeems his out ward form, 
His hidden ſtrength out braves the loudeſt ſtorm : 
Firmer he ſtands, and boldly keeps the fic ld, 
Shewing ſtout minds, when unprovok'd, are 

nn 

So when the good man made the crowd preſume, 
He ſhew'd himſclf, and did the king aſſume : 
For goodnefs in exceſs may be a fin, 

Juſtice muſt tame, whom mercy cannot win. 
Thus winter fixes the unſtable ſea, 

teaches reſtleſs water conſtancy, 
hich under the warm influence of bright days, 

The fickle motion of each blaſt obeys. 

To bridle factions, ſtop rebellion's courſe, 

By eaſy methods, vanquiſh without force ; 
Relieve the good, bold ſtubborn foes ſubdue, 
Mildneſs in wrath, meekneſs in anger ſhew, { 
Were arts great Charles's prudence only knew. 
To fright the bad, thus awful thunder rolls, 
While the bright bow ſecures the faithful ſouls. 

Such is thy glory, Charles, thy laſting name, 

Brighter than our proud neighbour's guilty ſame; 
More noble than the ſpoils that battles yield, 

Or all the empty triumphs of the ficld. 

Lis leis to conquer, than to make war ceaſe, 
And without fighting, awe the world to peace : 
For proudeſt triumphs from cou. empt ariſe ; 

The vanquiſh'd firſt the conqueror's arms deſpiſe: 
Won enſigns are the gaudy marks of ſcorn, 
They brave the victor firſt, and then adorn. 

But peaceful monarchs reign like gods: while 

none 

Diſpute, all love, bleſs, reverence their throne. 
Tigers and bears, with all the ſavage hoſt, 

May boldueſa, ſtrength, and daring conqueſt boaſt ; 
But the ſweet paſſions of a generous mind 

Are the prerogative of human-kind; 

The god-like image, on our clay impreſt, 

"Che darling attribute which heaven loves beſt : 
In Charles ſo good a nian and king, we ſee 

A double image of the deity. 

Oh ! had he more reſembled it ! Oh, why 

Was he not ſtill more like, aid could not die? 
Now do our thoughts alone enjoy his name, 

And faint ideas of our bleſſing frame ! 


In Thames, the Ocean's darling, England's pride, 


The picaſing emblem of his reign docs glide : 
Thames the ſupport and glory of our iſle, | 
Richer than Tagus, or Agyptian Nile: , 
Though no rich ſand in him, no pearls are ſound, 
Yet fields rejoice, his meadows laugh around ; 
Lefs wealth his boſom holds, leſs guilty ſtores, 
For he exhauſts himſelf, t' enrich the ſhores. 
Mild and ſerene the peaceful current flows, 


No angry foam, no raging ſurges knows ; 
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No dreadful wrecks upon his banks appear, 

| His cryſtal ſtream unſtain'd by widows tear, 
His channel ſtrong and caſy, deep and clear. 
No arhitrary inundations ſweep 

The ploughman's hopes, and life into the deep; 
His even waters the old limits keep. 

But oh ! he ebbs, the ſmiling waves decay, 


For ever, lovely ſtream, for ever ſtay ! 


To the black ſes his filent courſe does bend, 

Where the beſt ſtreams, the longeſt rivers, end. 

His ſpotleſs waves there undiſtinguiſh'd paſs, 

None ſee, how clear, how bounteous, fweet, he 

was. 

No difference now, though late ſo much, is ſeen, 

'T'wixt him, fierce Rhing, and the mpetuovs Seine. 
But, lo! the joyful tide our hopes reſtores, 


* 


. 


James is our Charles in all things but in name:; 
Thus Thames is daily Joſt, yet till the ſame. 


| And dancing waves extend the wid'ning ſhores. 


0 2 
ON THE MARRIAGE OF THE. 


PRINCESS ANNE AND PRINCE GEORGE 
| OF DENMARE. 


I. 


Warmer black deſigns (that direful work of 
Fate) 


Diſtract the labouring ſtate ; 
Whilſt (like the ſ-a} around loud diſcords roar, 
Breaking their ſury on the ſrighted ſhore ; 
And England does like brave Vienna ſtand, 
Be ſieg'd by Infidels on either hand; 
Whar _ this peaceful train, this pompous 
izt? 
What means this royal beanteons pair? 
This troop of youths and virgins heavenly ſair, 
That does at once aſtouiſh and delight ; 
Great Charles, and his illuſtrious brother here, 
No bold aſſaſſinarc need fear; 
Here is no harmful weapon found, 
Nothing but Cupid's darts and Bcauty here can 
| wound. 


n. 
| How gratcful does this ſcene appear 
To us, who might too juſtly ſear 
We never ſhould have ſcen again 
Aught brigin, but armour on the plair 
Ne'er in their chearful garb t' have ſeen the {air. 
While all, _ melting eyes and wild diſheve. 
ir, 
Had —"_— 4 their brothers, ſons, and hafſb2nG; 
ain. 
Theſe duſky ſhadows make this ſcene more brig ti.; 
The horror adds to the delight. 
This glorious pomp our fpirits chears; frum 
hence 
* lucky omens take, new happineſs com- 


PLCUCE, 
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| III. 
Thus when the gathering clouds a ſtorm prepare, 
And their black force aſſociate in the air; 
(Endeavouring to eclipſe the bounteous light, 
Who, with kind warmth, and powerful rays, 
Them to that envy'd height 
From their mean native earth did raiſe) 
A thoughtful ſadneſs fits on all, 
ing where the ſull-charg'd clouds will fall : 
But if the heavenly bow 
Deck d like a gaudy bride appears, | 
And all her various robes diiplays, 
Painted by th* conquering ſun's criumphant rays, | 
it mortals drooping ſpirits chcars; | 
Freſh joy, new light, each viſage wears: 
Again the ſeaman truſts the main, 
The jocund {wain: their coverts leave again; | 
Again, in picaſant waibling notes, 
The cheartul pocts of the wood extend their tune- 
ful throats. 


IV. 
Then, then, my Muſe, raiſe with the lyre thy 


voice, 
And with thy lays make fields and woods rejoice : 
For, lo! the heavenly pledge appears, 
And in bright characters the promiſe bears: 
The factious deluge ſhall prevail no more; 
In vain they foam, in vain they rage, 
Buffet in vain the unmov'd ſhore, 
Her charms, and Charles's power, their fury ſhall 
aſſwage. 
See! ſee! how decently the baſhful bride 
Does bear her conqueſt ; with how little pride 
She yiews that prince, the captive of her charms, 
Who made the North with fear to quake, 
And did that powerful empire ſhake ; | 
Before whoſe arms, when great Guſtavus led, 
The frighted Roman Eagles fled. 
V 


Whatever then was his deſire, 

His cannons did command in fire: 

Now he himſclf for pity prays, 

His love in timorous ſighs he breathes, 

While all his ſpoils, and glorious wreaths 
Of laurel, at her fect the vanquiſh'd warrior lays. 
Great prince! by that ſubmiſſion you Il gain more 
Than c' er your kaughty courage won beſore; 
Here on your knees a greater trophy gain, 
Than that you, brought frum Luniden's famous 

lain ; 
W your brother, fired with ſucceſs, 
Too daringly upon the fc did prets, 
And was a captive made, then you alone 
Did with your ſingle arm ſupport the throne : 
Your gen' rous breaſt, with fury boiling oer, 
Like lightuing through their ſcatter'd troops you 
flew, 
And from tn' amazed foe the royal prize in tri- 
umph borc. 


| 


VI. | 
Jou have your anceſtors in this one act gut- done, 
Though their ſuccels{ul arms did this u hole ifle 


o'er - run. 
They, to revenge a raviſh'd lady, came, 
Tou, to enjoy one Ipoticls as yeur fame: 
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Before them, as they march'd, the country 
And back behind them threw _ 
Their curſes as they flew ; 

On the ble>k ſhore, expecting you, they ſtand, 
And with glad ſhouts conduct to land: 
Through gaping crowds you 're forc'd to preſs 

your way, 

While virgins ſigh, the young men ſhout, and old 

ones pray. 

And with this beauteous la i 
(This lady, that alone e 

Of greater value is than any throne) 

Without that rapine, guilt, and hate, 
By a calm and even fate, \ 

That empire, which they did fo ſhurt a while 

maintain, 


O D E 
ON THE SAME OCCAS1IONE. 


INC, hinc, Camœnæ, cedite inutiles, 
Nam cor potenti numine gaudium 
Affla vit, exuitanſque pectus 
Corripuit mcliore flamma. 
Taleſque cantus fundere geſtio, 
Iſmenc, quales auribus hauſcras 
Utriſque, quando Dithyrambis 
Pindarus incaluit ſolutis. 
Dum neſcit æquo flumine gaudium 
Prolabi, et arctis limitibus, vage 
Nunc huc redundans, nunc retrorſum, 
Vorticibus furit inquietis. 
Adſis, triumphos dum caaimns tuos, 
Adſis, Cupido, illabere pectori: 
Dum perfonamus te, decoris 
Carminibus, bona Cypris, adſis. 
Cypron beatam ſperne volatilis, 
Huc, huc Amorum ſ-ptz cohortibus, 
Molire greſſus, ad Britaunos 
Cærulcos age, Diva, currus. 
Fallor ? an ex lzv3 Convexi parte ſereni 
Diva vocata venit ? 
Ecce! citis magnum (pendens in verbere prona) 
Trenat inane rotis. 
rr onde comas, auroque premiꝭ pulcherrima, Marten 
alis adire ſolet 
Gaudia, Blavd:ias, hiluri vultuque renidens 
Spargit ubique Jocys, 
Laſcivus pictas joCantior explicat alas 
Idaliuiguc puer. 
Adventu diſperſa BI {uot nubila, venti 
Nec {remurre miuis. 


* From the © HymenT 1s Cantabrigierſis. Can- 
“e tabiighr, 1533. — dee the preceding poem by 
Mr. Ni utagu, in Evgnih, qu the ſame occaſion. 
This Latin Ode {or rather Mete) is much 
better taan his Enyillh piece. KYNASTON. 
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. HA LIF A 
Dum Nymphas una ante alias ſormoſior omnes, 
Dignaque cura Dez, 
Sic pzana canit, celum et modulamine complet 
Vox ſociata lyræ: 


Egregiam laudem, Ve aus, et ſpolia ampla reſertis 


Tuque, Pucrque tuus; ſi Virgo Britaunica victa 


Agnoſ at numen (mentem jam ſaucia) veſtrum. 

Si votis, fi ſæva ullis inſueta moveri, 

Aut precibus przbere ſuas tractahilis aures, 

Illum jam ſentit, quem non miſerata furorem eſt. 
Fervidus et Dame Princeps, cui prælia cure, 

(Deteiſtata Tibi) pictis et ſplendor in armis, 

Qui nec militiam veſtram, nec caſtra, Cupido, 

Novit, ſed flammas et inania ſpicula riſit, 

Dum trepidos Suecos ardens ag't zquore campi, 


Jam Venerem accipiens invicto n Core totam, 


Extendit palmas ad numina læſa rebclles. 


Jam non bella plac t, et lituo lyram 

Præſert, atque caput itali caſſide {errei 

Urgeri ſolitum, divitis Itali 
Unguentum redolens, ſuæ 


Reclinat gremio Conjugis ; unmemor 
Somni, dumque vagis luminibus Dcam 
Perluſtrat, roſeis oſcula quz labris 
Libavit ſitiens bibit, 
itque gravi militia latus 
Defeſſum in thalamo lætus amabili : 
Hic mercede juvant vulnera, fic caput 
Objeciſſe periculis. 
Plaudit, Dione, læta Britannia, 
Olim cruentum nec meminit mare, 
Fuſosve Cives indecore, aut 


Regna Dano populata ſorti; 


Hæc dum renidens vindicat omnia 
Pulchris ocellis Anna, Georgium 
Ducenſque captivum catenis, 
Per thalamum graditur triumphane. 


Tuiſque ſurgit laudibus Hafinia, 
Volvendo retro ſecula præcinens. 
Cum Cimber Anglo junctus omni 
Det trepido ſua jura Mundo. 
Id Dione ! Suecia jam canit, 
Pulſos colonos dum neque fulgidis 
Deterret armis, nec tremendo 
Georgius indomitus tumultu. 


Vos, Par beatum, ter, ter et amplius, 
Vos obligatam ferte Dez dapem, 
Semperque amantes Hanc benignam 
Perpetuo celebrate plauſu !” 
CaroLlus MonTaGU, 
Generoſus, et A. M. Trin. Coll. 


THE MAN OF HONOUR. 


OCCASIONED BY 
A POSTSCRIPT OF PENN'S LETTER. 


OT all the threats or favour of a crown, 
A prince's whiſper, or a tyrant's frown, 
Vor. III. 


ö 


| 
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Can awe the ſpirit, or allure the mind, 
Of him, who to ſtrict Honour is inclin'd. 
Though all the powp and pleaſure that does 
wilt 1 
On public places, and affairs of ſtate, 
Should jondly court him to be baſe and great; 
With even pallions, and with ſottled face, 
He wouid remove the harlot's falſe embrace. 
Though all the forms and temp-its ould ariſe, 
That church-r1gicians iv their cells adviſc, 
And iro their ſettled baſis nations tear, 
| He would unmov'd the mighty ruin bear; 
Secure in innocence conteran them all, 
And decently array'd in honours tall. 
For this, brave Shrewſbury and Lumley's name 
Shall iband the foremoſt in the liſt of fame ; 
Wo firſt with ſteady minds the urrent broke, 
And to the ſupphant monarch boi.ily tpoke ; 
« Great Sir, revown'd for conſtancy, how juſt 
* Have we obey'd the crown. aud ſerv'd our truſt, 
** Eſpous'd your cauſe and intervit in diftrefs, 
Youri{-if muſt witneſs, and our ſors conteſs! 
Permit us then ill fortune to >ccuſe, 
That you at laſt unhappy corncils uſe, C 
And aik the only thing we mull reſuſe. 
Our lives and ſortuncs freely we Il expoſe, 
Honour alone we cannot, muſt not loſe ; 
Honour, that ſpark of the cle ſtial fre, 
1 hat above nature makes mankind aſpire; 
Ennobles the rude paſdons of our frame 
„With thirſt of glory and deſire of fame; 
The richeſt treaſure of a geacrous breaſt, 
That gives the ſtamp and Rancard to the reſt. 
Wit, ſtrength, and courage, arc wild dangerous 
« force, 
IJ. Vs this ſoftens and directs their courſe ; 
And would you rob us of the nobleſt part? 
Accept a ſacrifice witheut a heart? 
is much beneath the greatneſs of a throne, 
* To take the caſket when the jcwel's gone; 
„ Debauch our principles, corrupt our race, 
And teach the noblcs to be falſe and baſe ; 
What confidence can you in them repoſe, 
« Who, ere tlicy ſerve you, all their value loſe ? 
„Who once enſlave their conſcience to their luſt, 
« Have loſt their reins, and can no more be juſt. 
Of honour, men at firſt like women nice, 
* Raiſe maiden ſcruplcs at unpraQtis'd vice; 
Their modeſt nature curbs the ſtruggling flame, 
« And ſlifles what they wiſh to act, with ſhame 2 
* But once this fence throwa down, when they 
« perceive 
That they may taſte forbidden fruit and live; 
They top not here their courſe, but ſafely in, 
Grow ſtrong, luxuriant, and bold in fin; 
* 'Irue to no principles, preis forward itill, 
And only bound by appetite their will: 
* Now fawn and flatter, while this tide prevails, 
But ſhift with every veering blaſt their ſails, 
„Mark thoſe that mcanly truckle to your) 
power, 
* They once deſerted, and chang'd ſides before, 
„ And would to-morrow Mahomet adore. 
On higher iprings true men of honour move, 


« Free is their ſervice, and unbought their love: 
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„When danger calls, and honour leads the way, 
« With joy they follow, and with pride obey : 
When the rebellious foc came rolling on, 
« And ſhook with gathering multitudes the throne, 
„Where _ the minions then ? What arm, what 
* force, 
« Could they opprſe to ſtop the torrent's courſe ? 
Then Pembroke, then the nobles firmly ſtood, 
« Free of their lives, and laviſh of their blood; 
« But, when your orders to mean ends decline, 
With the ſame conſtancy they all reſign.” 
Thus fpake the youth, who open d firſt the way, 
And was the Phoſph'rus to the dawning day; 
Follow'd by a more glorious ſplendid hoſt, 
Than any age, or any realm can boaſt : 
So great their ſame, ſo numerous their train, 
To name were endleſs, and to praiſe in vain ; 
But Herbert and great Oxford merit more; 
Bold is their flight, and more ſublime they ſoar ; 
So high their virtue as yet wants a name, 
Exceeding wonder, and furpaſſing fame : 
Riſe, glorious church, erect thy radiant head; 
The ſtorm is paſt, th' impending tempeſt fled; 
Had Fate decreed thy ruin or difgrace, 
It had not given ſuch ſons ſo brave a race ; 
When for deſtruction heaven a realm deſigns, 
The ſymptoms firſt appear in flaviſh minds. 
Theſe men would prop a ſinking nation's weight, 
Stop falling vengeance, and reverſe ev'n fate, 
Let other nations boaſt their ſruitful ſoil, 
Their fragrant ſpices, their rich wine and oil; 
In breathing colours, and in living paint, 
Let them excel; their maſtery we grant. 
But to. inſtru the mind, to arm the ſoul 
With virtue which no dangers can control ; 
Exalt the thought, a ſpeedy courage lend, 
That horror cannot ſhake, or pleaſure bend; 
Theſe are the Engliſh arts, theſc we profeſs, 
To be the ſame in miſery and ſucceſs; 
To teach opprefſors law, aſſiſt the good, 
Relieve the wretched, and ſubdue the proud. 
Such are our ſouls : but what doth worth avail 
When kings commit to hungry pricſts the ſcalc ? 
All merit 's light when they diſpoſe the weight, 
Who either would embroil or rule the ſtate, 
Defame thoſe heroes who their yoke refuſe, 
And blaſt that honeſty they cannot uſe ; 
The ſtrength and ſafety of the crown deftroy, 
And the king's power againſt himſcit employ ; 
Affront his friends, deprive him of the brave; 
Bereſt of theſe, he muſt become their flave. 
Men, like our money, come the moſt in play, 
For being baſe, and of a coarſe alley. 
Ihe richeſt medals, and the pureſt gold, 
Of native valuc, and exacteſt mould, 
By worth conceal'd, in private cloſets ſhine, 
For vulgar uſe too precious and too fine; 
Whilſt tin and copper with new ſtamping bright, 
Coin of baſe metal, counterſeit and light, 
Vo all the buſineſs cf the nation's turn, 
Rais'd in contempt, us'd and employ'd in ſcorn ; 
do ſhining virtues are ſor courts too bright, 
Whoſe guilty actions fly the ſearching light: 
Rich in themſelves, diſdaining to aſpire, 
G:cat without pomp, they willingly retire ; 


* 


n 


| Yet not one Muſe, worthy a 
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Give place to fools, whoſe raſh mĩsjudging ſenſe 
Increaſes the weak meaſures of their prince ; 
They blindly and implicitly run on, 

Nor ſee thoſe dangers which the others ſhun : 
Who, flow to act, each buſineſs duly weigh, 
Adviſe with freedom, and with care obey ; 

With wiſdom fatal to their intereſt, ſtrive 

To make thcir monarch lov'd, and nation thrive. 
Such have no place where prieſts and women reign, 
Who love fierce drivers, and a looſer rein. 


CHARLES EARL OF DORSET, 


OCCASIONED BY 
HIS MAJESTY'S VICTORY IN IRELAND, 1690. 


| | 
> ha ons the king the nation's genius 
raue, 
And make us rival our great Edward's days; 
conqueror's name, 
Attend his triumphs, and record his ſame ? 
| Oh, Dorſet! you alone this fault can mend, 
The Muſcs' darling, confident, and friend ; 
The poets are your charge, and, if unfit, 
You ſhould be fin'd to furniſh abler wit: 
Oblig'd to quit your cafe, and draw again, 
To paint the greateſt hero, the beſt pen. 
A hero, who thus early doth out-ſhine 
The ancient honours of his glorious line ; 
And, foaring more ſublimely to renown, 
The memory uf their pious triumphs drown ; 
Whoſe actions are deliver'd o'er to fame, 
As types and figures of his greater name. 
When Fate ſome mighty genius has deſign'd, 
For the relief and wonder of mankind, 
Nature takes time to an{wer the intent, 
And climbs, by luw degrees, the ſteep aſcent : 
She toils and labours with the growing weight, 
And watches carefully the ſteps of fate ; 
Till all the ſceds of provence unite, 
To ſet the hero in a happy light; 
Then, in a lucky and propitious hour, 
Exerts her force, and calls forth all ber power. 
In Naſſau's race ſhe made this long eſſay; 
Heroes and patriots prepar'd the way, { 
And promis'd, in their dawn, this brighter day; 
A public ſpirit diſtinguiſhed all the line, 
Succeſhve virtues in cach branch did ſhine, 
Till this laſt glory ruſe, and crowu d the great 
deſign. 
Bleſt be his name ! and peaceful he his grave, 
Who durſt his native ſoil, loſt Holland, fave ! 


| But William's genius takes a wider ſcope, 


And gives the injur'd, in all kingdoms, hope ; 


| Born to ſubdue inſulting tyrants rage, 


The ornament and terror of the age; 
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The refuge where affliQed nations find 
Whom laws reſtrain aut, and no oaths can al 
Him, their deliverer Europe does confeſs, 
All tongues extol, and all religions bleſs ; 
United in his praiſe, their wonder join; | 
While, in the public cauſe, he takes the ficld, 
And ſheltcr'd nations fight behind his ſhield. 
And ſhall ſuch actions want a faithſul Muſ. ? 
Pocts have this to boaſt : without their aid, 
The freſheſt laurels nipp'd by malice, fade, 
The proudeſt honours have a narrow date, | 
Unleſs they vindicate their names from fate. 
But who is cqual to ſuſtain the part ? 
Injoin'd a penance, which is too ſevere 
For playing once the ſool, to perſevere. 
Others, who knew the trade, have laid it dowr ; 
How, Sir, can you, or any Engliſh Muſe, 
Our country's fame, our monarch's arms, refuſc ? 
* Tis not my want of gratitude, but ſkill, 
cannot ſing of conqueſts as I «ught, 
And my breath fails to {well a lofty note. 
I know my compaſs, and my Muſe's ſize, 
Idly affe cts, in this familiar way, 
In caſy numbers looſcly to convey, 
What mutual friendſhip would at diſtance ſay. 
When victory's the ir theme, and arms their choice. 
To follow heroes in the chace of ſame, 
Aſks force and heat, and fancy wing'd with flame, 
What colours can the figure boidly raiſe, 
When, cover'd o'er with comely duſt and ſmoke, 
He pierc'd the foe, and thickeſt ſquadrons broke ? 
Which, in bis people's cauſe, the picus father bare: 
Whom, cleaving through the troops a glorious 
wa 
Oh, Dorſ:t! I am rais'd ! l 'm all on fire! 
And, if my ſtrength could anſwer my deſire, 
In ſpeaking paint this figure ſhould be ſeen, 
And gods deſcending ſhould adorn the ſcene. 
Sce, ſce! upon the banks of Boyne he ſtaude, 
Calm and ſcrene the arrmacd caſt ſurveys, 
And, in cool thoughts, the Giſlerent chances | 
weighs : 
Reſolves to end the war and fix the throne. 
From wing to wing the ſquadrons bending ſtand, 
mand ; : 
The drums and trumpets ſlcep the ſpr:ghtly noiſ- 
Of neighing ſtecds, and cannuns louder voice, 
All huſtur ſuurds, aud huſh the din of war: 


Relief ſrom thoſe oppreſſors of mankind, 
The Po, the Danube, Baetis, and the Rhine, | 
His ſoes themſclves dare not applauſe refuſc : 
And virtue to oblivion is betray'd: 
Dryden has numbers, but he wants a heart; | 
And, looking round, I find you ſtand alone. 
Makes me decline what I can ne'cr fulfil. 
She loves to ſport and play, but dares not riſc : 

; 

Poets aſſume another tone and voice, 

What words can paint the rcya! wartior's lace ? 
His bleeding arm, till painſul with the fore, 
Not the —_ force of France and hell could ſtay. 
Like Jove his grandevr, and ke Mars his mien; 
Py his own view adjuſting his commands: 
Then, fir'd with fame and eager of renown, 
Ard cluſc their 1auks to mect their king's com- 
Sulpend«4 in attention, banzſh far 


The ſilent troops ſtretch ſorth an eager look, 
Liſtening with joy, while thus their general ſpoke : 
Come, fellow-ſoldiers, follow me once more, 
And fix the fate of Europe en that ſhore ; 
Your courage only waits from me the word, 
But England's happineſs commands my ſword : 
In her defence I every part will bear, 
The ſoldicr's danger, and the prince's care, 
And envy any arm an equal ſhare. 
Set all that 's dear to men before your fight ; 
For laws, religion, liberty, we fight; 
To ſave your wives from rape, your towns from 
« flame, 
Redcem your country ſold, and vindieate her 
name: 
* At whoſe requeſt and time ly call I roſe, 
« To tempt my fate, and all my hopcs expoſe; 
« $truggled with adverſe ſlorms and winter ſcas, 
That in my labours you might find your caſc. 
Let other monarchs dictate from afar, 
And write the empty triumphs of the war ; 
la luzy palaces ſupinely ruſt ; 
My ſword ſtall pritify my people's truſt, 
For which—Burt I your victory delay 
Come on; I and my Genius lead the Way.“ 
He ſaid, re life and joy ran through the hot 
And ſenſe of danger in their wonder loſt ; 
Precipitate they plunge into the flood, 
In vain the waves, the banks, the men, withſtood: 
The king leads on, the king does all inflame, 
The king—ard carries millions in the name. 
As when the ſwelling ocean burſts lis bounds, 
And foaming overwhelms the neighvouring 
grounds. 
The roaring delage, ruſhing headlong on, 
Sweeps cities in its courſe, and bears whole ſoreſts 
down; 
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o on the ſos the firm battalions preſt, 


And he, like the tenth wave, drove on the reſt; 

Fierce, gakant, young, he ſaot through every 
lace, ' 

PAR, flight, and hurrying on the chace; 

He hung upon their rear, or }:yhten'd in their 0 
ſace. 

Stop! ſtop! brave Prince! allay that generous 

flame, 

Enough is given to Ex gland, and to ſame. 

Remember, Sir, y+u in the centre fan, 

Europe's divided intcreſts you commund, 

All their deſigus uniting in your hand: 

Down from yuur tl.ronae deſcends the golden 
chain, 

Which does the fabric of gur world ſuſtain; 

That once diff-olv'd by ary [tl firoke, 

The ſcheme of all dur happiness lroke,. 

Stop ' ſtop! Lrave Prince ficets may repair 

again, 

And routed aurmics rally on the plain ; 

Biit eges arc vr quir d t raiſe fo great a man 

Hear, how the waves of French anilitivn roar, © 

Iiſianirg bounds, ard breaking cn the fore, 

Which you, oiclain'd to curb thiir wild dei- 
tructive power, 

That firc1 pth remov'd ; again, ap ain, they Now, 


| Lay ura wude, oor Lw, bor limits ELVW, 
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Stop! ſtop! brave Prince — what, does your 
Muſe, Sir, faint ? 
Proceed, purſue his corqueſts—faith, I can t: 
My ſpirits flak, and will no longer bear; 
Rapture and ſury carry'd me thus far 
Tranfported and amaz'd 
"That rage once peut, I can no more ſuſtain { 


Your flights, your energics, aud tragic ſtrain, 
Tut fall back to my vatural pace again ; ; 
In humble verſe provoking y-u to rhyme ; 
I wiſh there were more Dorſers at this time. 
Oh! if in Trance this here hid been born, 
V hat ghttering tinſ.; would his acts adorn! 
There *tis immortal fame, and high renown, 
To ſteal a country, and to by a town ; 
There triumphs re o'er kings and kingdoms ſold, 
And captive virtuę led in chains of gold, 
Ii courage could, like courts, li kept in pay, 
What ſums would Lewis give, that France n. lit 
wy 
Thot viQcry ſollow'd where he led the way? ? 
Fic all his cor. qu ze ſls would for this refund 
And take th” equiva nt. a Wirten s War” 4. 
TI n, M hat advice, to ir rend lals rea ame, 
Would paſs ber: een Veriaitles and RKetredame ? 
Ther plays, t!.cic longs, would dweil upon his 
wound, 
And opere reycat ro ether ſound ; 
Boync would, ſor ages, be the peinter's theme, 
The Gobclins I. bour, and tne poets dream: 
Ihe wounded arm weuld furniſh all their rooms: 
And bleed for ever ſcarlet in the looms : 
Baileau with this would phane his artiul pen: 
And can your Muſe be ſilent? Think again. 
Spare youradrice ; and fince you have begun, 
Finiſh your own deſign ; the work is done. 
Done! nothing 's done! nor the dead colours 
laid, 
And the moſt plorions ſcenes ſtard undiſplay'd ; 
A thouſ:nd gencrous actions cloſr the rear; 
A thouſand virtues, ſtili behind, ſtand crowding to 


app ar. 
The Qu.en herſelſ, the charming Queen ſnould 
race 


The nebic piece, and in an artſul place 


Sotten war's horror with her lovely fact. 


Whe can omit the Queen” 8 auſpicie us nile, 
"The pride of the fair tex, the: po 0 ifs of our iſte ? 
* no can forg: t, what all adu id of late, 

1 frars ler him her 17 „dene 1. r the date? 
pil {uitiug carey, the fmvorh'd her looks with 

Zr. 

bats) in ner heart. ar:4 pleafore ia her face. 
A danger Vid aptroach, her £: iris we fer, 
7 d. 77 tei, Z ON the * , dif 'm 1 * his buen 
Now, all in. "Ys be vilgs the ch. arti) -ourt; 
In ey.ry gla er i fcendiry angels ent 
As an i: anal « 4 Cys, ur tl. incutls 
Of cool Entre, 1. . Deana leude 
Tie ches it New ph, cho ihe a0 vance 
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H A IL. IFT AX S POE MNS. 


She walks above them all. Such is the ſcene 

Of the bright circle, and the brighter Queen. 
Theſe ſubjects do, my Lord, your {kill com- 

mand, 

Theſe none may touch with an unhallow'd hand: 

Tender the ſtrokes muſt be, and nicely writ, 

Ditguis'd encomiums muſt be hid in wit, 

Which modeſly, like theirs, wil! e'cr admit, 

Who mad no other ſteps to ſuch a throne, 

But to deicrve, and to receive, the crown. 


WRITTEN AT ALTHROP, 
IN A BLANK LEAT OF WALLER'S POEMS, 


UPON SEEING 


VANDYEE'S FICTURE OF THE OLD LADY 
SUNDERLAXD. 


V rn had colours, ſoſtneſs, fire, and art, 


he — numbers, fancy, wit, and fire, 
And Sachariſſa was his ſond de ſire. 
Why then at Althrop ſeem her charms to faint, 
In theſe ſweet numbers and that glowing paint ? 
This happy ſeat a ſaiter miſtreſs warms; 
This ſhining off-pring has eclips'd her charms : 
The diſſerent bcauties in one face we find ; 
Soft Amoret with brighteſt Sachariſſa join'd. 
As high as Nature reach'd, their art could ſoar ; 
But ſhe we'cr made a finiſh'd piece before. 


— 
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WRITTEN FOR THE TOASTING-GLASSES OF THE 
KIT-CAT CLUB, 1703. 


Duchſi of Sr. ALBANS. 


HE line cf Vere, ſo long renown'd in arms, 
Concludes with luſtre in St. Albans charms. 
Her conquering eyes have made their race com- 
plcat : 
They ruſe in Valour, and in Bcauty ſet. 


Ducheſs of BeavrorT. 


: Oſſ pr irg of a tancfal ſre, 


Bleft wits more that, mortul fire; 

L loencls of a mother's face, 

Bleil with more than mortal grace; 
You with double charms tw prize, 
Wich lus wit, and with her eyes. 


Zi Nary Cuuncaiti, 


Pair ſt and 1: ft of the heauteous race, 
Blu with your parents wit, and her firſt, Soomin; 


| Ac; 


en th: fair Sunderland inflam'd his heart. 


4 
; 


HALIFAX*'Ss POEMS. 


Born with our liberties in William's reign, 
Your eyes alone that liberty reſtrain, 


Ducheſs of RicumonD. 


Of two fair Rickmonds different ages boaſt, 
Theirs was the firſt, and ours the brighteſt toaſt ; 
Th” adorers offerings prove who s moſt divine, 
They ſacrific'd in water, we in wine. 


Lady SUNDERLAND. 


All Nature's charms in Sunderland appear, 
Bright as her eyes, and as her reaſon clear: 
Yer ſtill their ſorce, to men not ſafely known, 
Secms undiſcover'd to herſelf alone. 


Mademoiſelle SprANEEME. 
Admir'd in Germany, ador'd in France, 
Your charms to brighter glory here advance; 


The ſtubborn Britons own your beauty's claim, 
And with thcir native toaſts enrol your name. 


— — — 


ON THE 


COUNTESS DOWAGER OF ####. 


S dear Moll, and drive away deſ- 
r 


pair. 

Mopſa, who in her youth was ſcarce thought ſair, 
In ſpite of age, experience, and decays, 
Sets up for Charming, in her fading days; 
Snuffs her dim eyes to give one parting blow, 
Have at the heart of every ogling beau! 
This goodly gooſe, all feather'd like a jay, 
So gravely vain, and ſo demurely gay, 
Laft night, t' adorn the court, did overload 
Her bald buff forchead with a high commode : 
Her ſteps were manag'd with ſuch tender art, 
As if each board had been a lover's heart. 
In all her air, in every glance, was ſcen 
A mixture ſtrange, twixt fifty aud fiſteen. 
Admiring ſops about her crowding preſs; 
Hambden himſelf delivers their addreſs, 
Which the, accepting with a nice diſdain, 
Owns them her ſubjects, and begins to reign ; 
Fair Qneen of Fopland is her royal ſtyle; 
Foplana ! the greateſt part of this great iſle ! 
Nature did ne'er ſo cqually divide 
A female heart, twixt piety and pride: 
Her waiting-maids prevent the peep of day, 
And, all in order, on her toilet lay 
Prayer-books, patch-boxes, ſcrmon notes, and 

paint; 
At once t improve the ſinner and che faint, 
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Fare wel, friend Moll: cxpe& no more from 
But if you would a full deſcription ſee, "Ty 
You l find her ſomewhere in the Litany, 


With Pride, Vain-glory, and Hypocriſy. 


VERSES BY LORD HALIFARX. 
FROM DR, z. GREY'S uss. 


LL the materials are the ſame 
Of beauty and deſire, 
In a fair woman's goodly frame 
No brightneſs is without a flame, 
No flame without a fire. 
Then tell me what thoſe creatures are, 
That would be thought both chaſte and fair? 


Go aſk but thy philoſophy 
What gives her lips the 
What makes her breaſts to heave ſo high 
What ſpirit gives motion to her eye, 
Or moiſture to her palm ? 
Then tell me, &c. 


Ah Czlia, then, be not ſo nice, 
For that betrays thy thoughts and thee 
There 's not a feature or a grace 
Bedecks thy body or thy face, 
But pimps within for mc. 
Then tell me, &c. 


ON 
on PHEVU 8 
AND 


SIGNORA FRANCISCA MARGARITA. 


AIL, tuneful pair ! fay, by what wondrous 
charms, 
One *ſcap'd from hell, and one from Greber's arms? 
When the ſoft Thracian touch'd the trembling 
ſtrings, | 
The winds were huſh'd, and curl'd their airy 
wings ; 
And when the tawny Tuſcan rais'd her ſtrain, 
Rook furls his ſails, and dozes on the main. 
Treaties unfiniſh'd in the office Deep, 
And Shovel yawns for orders on the deep. 
Thus equal charms and equal gonqueſts claim; 
To him high woods and bending timber came, 
To her ſhrub Hedges, and tall Nottingham. 
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